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PREFACE. 


A  i-EW  words  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
that  brought  me  to  Formosa  and  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  work. 

On  the  return  voyage  from  the  Peary  Arctic  Expedition,  I  learned  from 
a  member  of  the  Relief  Party,  of  the  outbreak  of  w^ar  between  Japan  and 
China,  and,  long  before  reaching  American  shores,  I  had  decided  to  arrange, 
if  possible,  to  visit  the  scene  of  hostilities.  Soon  after  my  arrival,  I  was 
fortunate  in  obtaining  support  from  a  newspaper  syndicate,  and  in  December, 
1894,  proceeded  to  Japan.  March,  1895,  found  me  in  I'ormosa,  watching 
f/ie  Chinese  military  preparations  to  oppose  the  then  expected  Japanese 
invasion, 

To  my  surprise,  I  then  learned  that  there  was  no  book  in  the  English 
language  which  dealt  with  the  island  in  anything  like  an  exhaustive  manner. 
What  works  did  exist,  however  valuable  in  their  way,  were  more  or  less 
limited  in  scope,  and  none  of  them  appeared  to  touch  upon  the  resources, 
trade,  or  industrial  affairs  of  the  island.  This,  together  with  the  excep- 
tionally fortunate  position  in  which  I  found  myself,  as  war  correspondent 
w'lih  the  Japanese  army,  for  doing  justice  to  that  very  important  epoch  in 
Formosan  history  which  includes  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  Japanese 
(1895)  and  the  consequent  termination  of  the  Chinese  regime,  induced  me 
to  undertake  the  work.  It  will  be  seen  that,  throughout  the  book,  I  have 
consistently  adopted  the  historic  point  of  view  in  the  treatment  of  all  subjects, 
my  opinion  being  that  far  more  vivid  ideas  may  be  obtained  of  a  land  and 
its  people  by  following  the  country  through  its  trials  and  tribulations,  its 
prosperity  and  success,  than  by  merely  describing  it  from  a  survey  of  present 
conditions. 

Having  decided  to  write  the  book,  my  first  task  was  to  collect  as  large 
a   library  of  reference  books,  manuscripts,  and  papers  as  was  procurable. 
The  chief  present  day  works  to  w^hich  grateful  recognition  is  due  are  : — 

*'  Missioiiai'v  Success  in  Formosa^'  an  excellent  work  by  that  well-known 
authority,  the  Rev.  William  Campbell,  1\K.G.S.  This  book  deals  with 
e[)isodes  relating  to  missionary  work  including  that  undertaken  during  the 
Dutch  occupation. 

'' The  ycufyanesc  Expedition  to  Formosa''  (1874),  a  very  complete  and 
valuable  treatise,  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  its  author,  the  late  Mr.  E. 
H.  House. 
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/ournal  of  a  Blockaded  Resident  in  North  Formosa^'  an  interesting 
account  of  the  French  operations  in  the  island  in  1884,  by  Mr.  John  Docld. 

*'  Geschichta  der  Insel  Formosa,''  by  Professor  Reiss,  perhaps  the  most 
scholarly  essay  yet  published  on  the  history  of  the  island. 

''lie  Fonnose,'  a  French  work  by  the  late  M.  C.  Inibault-Huart,  cover- 
ing much  historical  ground. 

"  Reports  0/  the  Imperial  Chinese  Alaritime  CnstomSy'  issued  annually, 
and  presenting  a  valuable  account  of  the  most  prominent  events  in  Formosan 
history,  occurring  between  1866  and  1896,  together  with  a  vast  fund  of  com- 
mercial information. 

I  had  also  at  my  disposal  the  original  works  of  V'alentyn^  Co)  ett,  and 
other*laitch  writers,  the  archives  of  the  Spanish  Mission,  and  many 
ancient  Jaj^anese  and  Chinese  writings,  as  well  as  various  other  contributions 
to  tlie  history  of  the  island,  of  which  1  made  free  use. 

Mr.  Y.  Ino  contributed  a  com|)rehensive  account  of  the  T'ormosaii 
savages;  Dr.  W.  Wykeham  Myei-s,  M.B.,  presented -me  widi  an  excellent 
paper  on  the  sugar  industry;  and  Mr.  de  la  Touche  with  a  valuable  re[)ort 
on  the  ornithology  of  the  island,  which  apj^ears  in  the  appendix.  To  those 
kind  friends  I  would  express  my  sincere  and  hearty  thanks. 

With  die  above  exceptions,  the  book  is  the  result  of  per.sonal  research, 
extending  over  a  period  of  eight  years  ;  and  I  believe  that,  in  these  pages, 
the  student  will  find  much  which  is  new  to  him.  Regarding  the  industrial 
cha[)ters,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  received  nuich  assistance,  always  most 
willingly  granted,  from  Japanese  officials  who  have  placed  valuable  reports  at 
my  disposal,  and  also  from  up  countiy  residents  in  the  camphor  districts,  as 
well  as  in  the  coal  and  gold  fields,  who  have  most  hospitably  entertained 
me  at  various  times  and  have  very  courteously  given  me  such  information 
as  I  desired.  Foremost  among  these  friends  I  must  mention  Mr.  S.  Miyoshi, 
an  officer  of  the  Formosan  Government,  to  whom  I  am  under  great  ol)liga- 
lions  for  his  unremitting  kindness. 

I  also  beg  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Griffiths  of 
the  British  Consulate,  Anping,  for  much  useful  assistance  ;  to  the  late  Marquis 
Saigo  for  two  valuable  old  photographs,  and  to  Mr.  Y.  Ino,  ]_)r.  Y.   Okada. 
Dr.  A.  Norris  Wilkinson,    M.R.C.S.,   Mr.  T.  G.  Gowland,    Mr.  G.  Greiner, 
and  other  friends  for  help  in  securing  suitable  illustrations. 

The  labour  of  constructing  a  map  of  Formosa  proved  somewhat  difficult, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  comprehensive  one  in  English  or  any  accurate 
Japanese  map.  Every  available  map  was  referred  to,  conflicting  points 
were  investigated,  and  a  new  draft  was  made  as  nearly  correct  as  was 
l)Ossible  in  the  absence  of  any  audioritative  topographical  surveys.  Accuracy 
is  not  claimed,  and,  indeed,  is  im[)Ossible  until  the  completion  of  the  govern 
ment  surveys.  To  the  various  Japanese  explorers  in  the  savage  district. 
whose  names  will   be   found  on  my  map,  I  am  indebted   for  much  material 
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never  before  published,  without  wliich  the  representation  of  that  practically 
unknown  region  must  have  been'  far  more  incomplete.  I  would,  above  all, 
express  my  gratitude  to  Mr.  1\  Obanawa  for  the  first  outline  drawing  taken 
from  the  latest  military  surveys,  which  formed  the  ground-work  of  my  map. 
It  should  be  noted  that  all  names  are  given  according  to  both  Japanese 
and  Chinese  pronunciation. 

Unfortunately  the  book  had  (o  be  written  in  Formosa  itself,  wdiereas  it 
was  necessarily  printed  elsewhere^,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  me  per- 
sonally to  revise  the  proofs.  lurors  have  cre[)t  in,  though,  I  trust,  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  obsciue  the  text,  and,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any 
authoritative  system  of  romanizing  Formosan  nam.es,  it  has  been  difficult  to 
ensure  absolute  uniformity  of  spelling.  For  any  such  shortcomings  I  can 
only  crave  the  reader's  indulgence. 

J.V^'.D. 

Taihoku,  Formosa,  January  25th,  1903. 


Note  on  Nomenclaturk  and  Pronunciation. 


'Ihe  Japanese  have,  with  few  exceptions,  retained  the  Chinese  written 
nomenclature,  but  as  they  in  most  cases  give  the  characters  a  different 
j:)ronuncia tion,  each  place  seems  to  have  two  names.  In  the  historical 
sections,  dealing  as  they  do  widi  events  which  occurred  prior  to  the  Japanese 
occupation,  the  Chinese  names  are  used,  but  often  with  the  Japanese 
pronunciation  in  brackets.  It  later  chapters  describing  the  island  under 
Japanese  rule,  and  in  the  map,  the  Japanese  name  is  given  first,  and  the 
Chinese  in  brackets,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  well  known  names  siich  as 
Kchni(^,  Takozuy  etc.,  and  some  English  names  of  islands  in  the  Pescadores. 

The  Japanese,  as  well  as  the  Chinese  names,  as  far  as  possible,  are 
spelled  according  to  the  Romaji  system. 

a  is  pronounced  like  a  \n  father. 

6'  ,.  ,,  ,,  cy  ,,  they, 

/  ,,  ,,  ..    cc  ,,  meet. 

0  M  .,,  ,.     0  ,,  so, 

^i  „  M  „     ?^  o  rule, 

cti  ,,  ,,  M    (ii  0  aisle, 

an  ,,  ,,  ,,  oiu  ,,  eo7o, 

^v  ,,  „  ,,    ei  ,,   eight. 
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FORMOSA^S     FIRST     KNOWN     VISITORS. 

FORMOSA  :  Ita  areu — Locdtion — Geor/raphi/ — Its  earl  itftf  hi  nUtnf — Formosa  kitonn  as 
the  LooehooH — The  arrival  of  the  Lonkins — Inrasion  hy  the  Malaifs — The  earliest 
known  Chinese  visitors — Formosavs  raid  China-eoast  vilUuies — Chinese  mtmenela- 
tnre — Chinese  expedition  of  1368 — WanSan-ho  visits  the  island — The  j)i rate  Lin 
Tn-kien  and  his  pnrsuers  run  to  Formosa — Peseadores  f/arrisoned  hif  Chinese — 
The  first  kmavn  Japanese  visitors  —  The  llaehiman  pirates  make  their 
headquarters  at  Kelunfi — Japanese  and  Chinese  pirates  oeeupji  Taiwan — The 
Chinese  eoast  suffers — The  Chinese  Emperor  forhids  intereonrse  with  Japanese — 
Fntile  attempts  to  oeeupy  Formosa — Arrival  of  the  Ilakkas — The  island  prosperous 
—  The  seventeenth  eentnnf. 

Chinese  geographers  inform  us  that  once  upon  a  time  some  fierce^ 
dragons  which  had  dwelt  for  ages  at  Woo-hoo-mun  (five-tiger  gate),  the 
entrance  to  Poochow,  bestirred  themselves  into  activity  and  for  a  day's  frolic 
gVided  out  unseen  through  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Arriving  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  island  of  Formosa,  they  became  extraordinarily  playful  and 
after  ploughing  through  the  earth  itself  they  made  their  ascent,  throwing  up 
the  bluff  at  Kelung  head,  and  then  writhed,  their  way  towards  the  south  and 
with  violent  contortions  heaved  up  a  regular  series  of  hills  and  mountains 
until  at  last,  with  a  flap  of  their  formidable  tails,  they  threw  up  the  three  cliffs 
which  now  mark  the  extreme  south  of  the  island.  Whether  it  was  the 
custom  of  these  remarkable  beasts  to  sport  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  I  am 
not  sufficiently  versed  in  Chinese  legendar\^  lore  to  say,  but,  at  all  events, 
that  was  the  result  attained  in  the  instance  referred  to. 

According  to  the  latest  maps,  Formosa  has  an  area  of  about  15,000 
square  miles,  which  is  half  the  size  of  Scotland,  or  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
American  states  of  Vermont  and  Connecticut  taken  together.  The  length 
of  Fonnosa,  in  the  sense  of  the  longest  straight  line  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  end,  is  264  miles,  but  by  any  practicable  roads,  the  distance  from 
one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other  is  about  350  miles.  Its  greatest  width 
is  about  80  miles.  Lying  to  the  east  of  South  China,  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  the  Formosa  Channel,  which  at  its  southern  entrance  be- 
tween South-west  Cape  and  Hre:aker  Point  is  245  miles  wide,  narrowing  at 
the  northern  end  to  62  miles. 


2  THE    ISLAND   OF    FORMOSA. 

To  the  southward  lie  the  Philippine  Islands,  of  which  Cape  Engaiio  in 
the  north  is  225  miles  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Formosa,  while 
Manila,  the  capital  of  the  group,  lies  390  miles  farther  away.  To  the  north- 
east lies  the  Loochoo  group,  stepping  stones  toward  Japan,  with  Kago- 
shima,  the  southernmost  island  of  Japan  proper,  660  miles  distant  from 
Kelung,  North  Formosa.  To  the  west  about  a  hundred  miles  distant  is  the 
mainland  of  China  with  the  Pescadores  Islands  in  between,  though  only 
some  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Formosan  shore.  To  the  east  lies  the 
boundless  Pacific,  practically  uninterrupted  until  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are 
reached  4,700  miles  away.  Through  nearly  its  entire  length  the  island  is  in- 
tersected by  a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  while  parallel  ranges,  receding  in 
height  as  they  lie  towards  the  west  coast,  give  to  the  traveller  who 
approaches  tlie  west  side  of  P'ormosa  on  a  bright  day  a  beautiful  view  of 
four,  and,  in  some  points,  five  or  six  separate  lines  of  waving  colour,  distinct 
yet  harmonious,  rising  higher  and  higher  until  the  main  ridge  with  its  great 
elevations,  capped  by  Mounts  Sylvia  and  Morrison  with  their  respective 
heights  of  over  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  feet,  finds  an  ending  in  a  back- 
ground still  one  shade  lighter,  the  encircling  sky. 

The  mountainous  district  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  eastern  half, 
and  continues  to  the  eastern  shore  itself,  where  clifts  with  an  estimated 
height  of  six  thousand  feet  present  a  perpendicular  face  to  the  sea.  These 
are  the  highest  sea-coast  cliffs  known,  I  believe,  in  the  world.  In  the  midst 
of  these  rugged  scenes,  we  find  that  the  descendants  of  the  oldest  of 
r^ormosa's  known  inhabitants,  the  savage  aborigines,  have  their  homes.  In 
the  western  half,  the  slope,  intersected  by  numerous  valleys,  extends  towards 
the  sea,  to  be  finally  lost  in  the  large  undulating  plrj.n  over  which  thci  1  Hitch, 
the  Chinese,  and  now  the  Japanese  flags  have  successively  floated. 

Of  all  the  dominions  which,  previous  to  the  late  Japanese  war,  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  China,  no  corresponding  portion  of  area  can  be 
compared  with  Formosa  in  interest  and  future  importance  ;  and  this  equall) , 
whether  we  consider  the  variety  and  richness  of  its  soil  ;  the  stores  of  its 
mineral  wealth  ;  its  scenery,  grand  and  picturesque  ;  or  the  character  of  its 
aboriginal  inhabitants^ — tribes  of  savages  as  wild  and  untamed  as  can  be 
found  in  all  Asia,  and  sufficiently  unknown  and  unaccounted  for  to  please 
the  most  enthusiastic  etlinblogist. 

Before  dealing  with  the  history-  of  Formosa,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  it 
has  been  most  conclusively  proved  by  several  eminent  scholars  that  the 
island  of  Formosa  was  for  many  centuries  known  to  the  Chinese  as  a  part 
of  the  Loochoo  group,  and  was  variously  designated  both  in  historical  writ- 
ings and  in  maps  as  ''  Great  Loochoo,"  '*  Lesser  Loochoo,'*  etc. '• 

To  gain  an  insight  into  the  history  of  Formosa,  the  arrival  of  its  savage* 
inhabitants  and  their  origin,  the  first  Chinese  visitors,  etc.,  is  a  task  beset 

1.  M.  L'Hervey  Le  Saint  Denys,  a  distinguished  French  scholar,  was  the  first  to  advance  this 
theory.  Later  Mr.  C.  Imbault-Huart  in  his  splendid  book  "  L*  He  Formosa,"  and  Prof.  Ludwi^  Riess 
in  his  learned  paper  "Geschichta  der  insel  Formosa,"  published  by  the  German  Asiatic  Society, 
throw  much  additional  li^ht  on  the  subject. 
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with  difficulties.  The  Chinese  historians,  to  whom  we  must  look  for  these 
ancient  annals,  give  but  brief  mention  of  what  was  to  them  a  foreign  land, 
and  this,  combined  with  the  fact  that  they  confused  Formosa  with  the  Loo- 
choo  islands,  renders  even  these  scanty  materials  vague  and  unsatisfactory'. 
A  learned  authority*  speaks  of  the  arrival  in  I'^ormosa  of  emigrants 
from  the  north-east  at  a  period  several  centuries  before  Christ. 
These  people,  known  as  Lonkius,  held  sway  in  the  island  and  were 
visited  by  Chinese  up  to  the  second  half  of  the  6th  century,  when  bands 
of  uncivilized  Malays  swept  up  from  the  south  and  brought  the  whole 
west  coast  of  the  island  under  their  control,  and  the  Lonkius  who  survived 
the  conquest  retreated  into  the  mountains.  The  Chinese,  who  had  been 
familiar  wdth  the  natives  before  their  overthrow,  were  surprised  on  visiting 
the  island  at  a  later  date  (about  the  year  605),  to  rind  it  inhabited  by 
strangers,  with  w^hom  they  could  not  converse.  Later,  a  second  expedition 
was  despatched  to  the  island,  and  the  commander  now,  believing  the  new 
occupants  to  be  Malays,  had  provided  himself  with  natives  from  different 
southern  Malayan  islands,  with  the  result  that  at  least  one  of  them  was  able 
to  make  himself  understood  by  the  Formosans.  The  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion, as  stated  by  an  eminent  Chinese  historian,  Ma  Touan-lin,  was  to  compel 
tht^  new  arrivals,  to  whatever  race  they  might  belong,  to  recognise  the  Em- 
peror and  pay  tribute  as  willing  subjects.  To  this  the  Formosa  Malays 
would  not  agree.  Consequently  the  commander  attacked  them,  burnt 
their  villages,  and  then  returned  to  the  mainland.^* 

Unable  to  enforce  submission,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  "  Son  of 
Heaven ''  should  not  deign  to  consider  the  island  of  Formosa  worthy  of 
attention,  its  inhabitants  having  chosen  to  remain  outside  the  pale  of 
celestial  civilization.  At  all  events,  Chinese  history  speaks  of  no  further 
official  intercourse  with  the  island  for  several  centuries.  That  the  Chinese 
traders  whose  interest  had  been  aroused  by  former  expeditions  should 
likewise  have  avoided  the  island,  the  sight  of  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
missed  by  trading  vessels  traversing  the  China  seas,  is  unlikely,  and  it  is 
probable  that  not  only  did  they  carry  on  a  bartering  traffic  with  the  natives 
but  that  small  numbers  of  them  established  themselves  in  the  island. 

The  Malays  there  do  not  appear  to  have  shown  the  skill  in  ship  build- 
ing which  natives  of  some  of  the  southern  Malayan  islands  exhibited,  still, 
that  they  were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  navigation,  the  annals  of  Loochoo  bear 
witness.  Towards  the  end  of  the  12th  centur^^  several  hundred  Formosans 
suddenly  appeared  in  some  of  the  small  seacoast  villages  of  Tokien  Pro- 
vince, robbing  and  pillaging  the  houses.  They  seemed  specially  intent  upon 
securing  iron,  and  from  such  houses  as  they  were  able  to  enter  they  carried 
off  the  iron  rings  from  the  doors.    Upon  the  approach  of  a  cavalier  in  armour 

1.  Prof.  Liidwi^  Kiess. 

2.  The  dates  of  these  two  expeditions  are  variously  iriven.  The  first  expedition  is  stated  in  some 
accounts  to  have  t-akon  place  in  the  year  HOo  and  the  KOirond  expedition  in  HOO,  while  otlier  nccounts 
KiTe  the  date  of  the  first  expedition  as  ()06  and  the  b«M'ond  an  611.  Th^re  ia  a  <;reator  discrepanoy 
AS  to  the  accomplish  men  t«  of  the  two  expeditions.  While  one  account  states  that  the  hist  nientioncni 
retni*no4l  to  China  with  several  thousand  prisoner:^,  a  uecoud  account  ^tivtes  that  the  a^tle  trophy  of  the 
expedition  was  a  single  garment  worn  by  the  natives. 
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the  Formosans  endeavored  to  possess  themselves  of  his  metal  garments. 
So  much  did  they  value  the  iron  points  of  their  spears  that  after  throwing 
the  weapon  at  the  enemy  they  pulled  it  back  by  the  aid  of  a  line  a  hundred 
feet  long  which  was  attached  to  it.  When  eventually  dispersed  by  the 
Chinese  the  F^ormosans  fled  to  the  shore  and,  catching  up  their  bamboo 
rafts,  they  ran  quickly  into  the  water  and  soon  disappeared  from  the  coast 
not  to  return  again. 

The  next  mention  of  Formosa  is  found  in  the  annals  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  where  it  is  stated  that  previous  to  the  i6th  century  the  name 
Kiloung  had  been  applied  only  to  a  port  in  the  north  of  the  island,  further- 
more that  the  ancient  name  of  the  port  had  been  Pe-kiang  (North  Bay).* 

Previous  to  the  close  of  the  Yuan  dynasty  in  1368,  during  a  period 
when  the  Chinese  were  much  engrossed  in  warlike  preparations  with  a  view 
to  the  conquest  of  Japan  and  the  Loochoos,  an  expedition  was  despatched 
to  the  Loochooan  kingdom.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  officer  in  command. 
Admiral  Yang-tsiang,  to  sail  from  north  China,  but  a  certain  literate,  a  native 
of  Fokien  Province,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  effect  that  the  principal 
island  of  the  Loochoo  group  could  be  more  conveniently  reached  by 
taking  a  route  from  South  China,  which  would  also  have  the  advantage  of 
permitting  a  visit  to  the  Pescadores.  His  suggestions  were  convincing  to 
the  officers  concerned  and,  after  promoting  the  literate  in  rank,  they  induced 
him  to  join  the  expedition  as  adviser.  The  expedition » set  sail  and,  as  had 
been  planned  by  the  adviser,  the  Pescadores  were  visited,  but  upon  continu- 
ing the  journey  the  island  of  Formosa  appeared  in  sight  and  the  commander 
being  convinced  that  it  was  not  the  kingdom  of  Lpochoo,  the  desired  destina- 
tion of  the  expedition,  the  unfortunate  adviser  had  his  head  cut  off  as  the 
penalty  of  his  presumption. 

Although  unfortunate  for  the  literate  the  expedition  was  of  great  value 
in  clearing  up  the  mystery  which  had  surrounded  Formosa  and  the  Loochoos 
for  centuries.  It  was  now  discovered  that  the  islands  were  separate  ami 
apart,  that  the  principal  island  of  the  Loochoos  lay  many  //'  to  the  north 
east,  while  Formosa,  so  far  as  the  natives  of  the  kingdom  of  Loochoo  were 
concerned,  was  a  foreign  land. 

No  further  attempts  were  made  to  visit  the  principal  Loochoos,  via 
F'ormosa,  and  although  the  latter  island  was  known  to  the  Chinese  for 
some  time  as  Little  Loochoo"'  which  seemed  more  appropriate  now  that 
the  principal  Loochoos,  in  which  they  were  chiefly  interested  were  known  to 
be  a  distinct  group,  it  was  not  again  confused  with  the  main  group  lying  to 
the  north  east. 

Chinese  authorities  see  fit  however,  to  commence  the  history  of  For- 
mosa  from  the  year  1430,  which  was  the  date  of  the  visit  to  the  island  by 

1.  These  stHteineuts  which  are  pointed  out  by  Klaprotli>  an  early  writer  on  China,  and  referred  to 
by  the  author  of  "He  Formose/'  are  conclusive  evidence  that  Formosa  was  known  to  the  Chinese 
previous  to  1430,  which  Cliinese  historians  give  as  tlio  date  of  the  titst  visit  to  Formosa. 

2.  As  a  reminder  of  this  blunder  Little  Loochoo  remains  to  day  in  Formosa,  l)eing  the  name  applied 
to  a  small  island  lying  close  to  the  southwest  shore  of  Formosa  and  sometimes  known  to  foreigners  as 
Lambay  island. 
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the  enunch  Wan-San-ho,  an  officer  of  the  Chinese  court.  It  has  not  been 
discovered  whether  the  historians  were  ignorant  of  the  error  into  which 
their  people  had  fallen,  and  in  which  they  stupidly  remained  for  centuries,  oi 
whether  they  considered  that  inasmuch  as  the  island  had  been  long  con- 
fused with  the  Loochoos,  historical  truth  would  be  likewise  confusing,  so 
that  an  authentic  history  could  not  safely  date  back  previous  to  a  period  at 
which  evidence  could  be  obtained  that  the  material  dealt  with  referred  to 
Formosa  alone. 

At  all  events,  Chinese  historians  record  that  during  the  Ming  dynasty, 
in  the  year  1430.  Wan-San-ho,  while  returning  from  Siam,  was  driven  by 
storm  to  this  island,  landing  at  a  place  on  the  south-west  coast,  later  known  as 
Taiwan.  The  natives,  although  uncouth  and  untamed,  treated  the  stranger  with  . 
kindness,  and  fiirnished  the  means  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  die 
mainland.  On  his  return  to  China  he  reported  his  discover)^-  to  the  Imperial 
Court  and  described  the  island  as  a  magnificent  land  occupied  by  a  strange  and 
barbarous  race.  He  furdiennore  displayed  herbs  and  other  plants  valuable  for 
their  medicial  properties  which  he  had  obtained  while  in  the  island.'-  This 
seemed  to  arouse  an  interest  among  the  officials,  and  the  island  was  for  some 
time  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion,  although  years  passed  by,  and  no 
Emperor  seemed  sufiiciendy  impressed  to  endeavour  to  include  it  in  his  own 
dominions. 

More  than  a  century  passes  by  before  Chinese  historians  again  refer  to 
Formosa,  although,  according  to  JajDanese  histor)',  both  Chinese  and  Jai^>anese 
pirates  made  occasional  visits  to  the  island  during  tiiis  interval. 

Chinese  historians  inform  us  that  in  1564  a  Chinese  Admiral,  Yu  Ta-yeou, 
cruising  in  the  east  China  seas  encountered  a  Chinese  pirate  chief,  named  Lin 
Ta-kien,whowas  in  command  of  a  large  force,  including  Japanese,  who  were  then 
occupying  the  Pescadores.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  Imperial  fleet  the  bold 
pirate  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  witii  full  sail  charged  straight  for  the 
intruders  and  assailed  them  briskly.  Yu  Ta-yeou  met  the  attack  without  con- 
fusion and  returned  the  fire  with  much  effect.  After  five  hours  of  fighting,  on 
the  approach  of  night,  the  enemy  set  sail  for  the  Pescadores.  Hut  the  admiral 
made  such  haste  to  follow  that  he  was  able  to  secure  a  position  commanding  the 
entrance  before  daylight.  When  the  pirate  arrived  he  found  his  i)athw^ay 
blocked,  and  with  his  numbers  greatly  diminished  by  the  previous  day's  comlxit, 
he  believed  himself  too  weak  to  successfiilly  attack,  so  sailed  to  Formosii,  landing 
at  a  place  near  the  present  village  of  Anping.  Yu  Ta-yeou  followed  him  even 
there,  but  owing  to  low  water  and  ignorance  of  the  port,  decided  not  to  risk  his 
vessels  in  any  ftirther  attempt  at  ca[)ture,  so  returned  to  die  Pescadores,  where 
he  made  prisoners  of  die  pirate's  followers  stationt*d  there. 

The  admiral  left  a  sufficient  garrison  to  protect  the  newly-acquired 
possessions,  and  sailing  back  to  China  reported  his  exploits  to  the  higher  officials. 
The  Imperial  Court  received  his  tidings  widi  great  satisfaction  and  at  once 
appointed  a  mandarin  of  letters  as  governor.     Colonists  were  attracted  to  die 


1.  it  itf  stiited  that  certain  of  theso  plants  introduced  by  Wan-San-ho  are  still  in  use  in  China  for 
medical  purpose. 
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new  territor}^  and  a  reijiilar  trade  to  the  Pescadores  was  for  tlie  first  time 
instituted.  The  pirate,  although  freed  from  outside  interference,  could  not  sc,*e 
much  of  value  in  tlie  uncultivated  island  of  Formosa  with  its  barbarous  inhabi- 
tants, and,  no  doubt  smarting  under  defeat,  was  led  to  seek  an  outlet  for  his 
anger  ;  for  he  slew  everj^  native  he  laid  hands  on,  and  then,  caulking  his  vessel  with 
the  blood  of  the  poor  victims,  he  set  sail  and  retired  to  Canton  where  he  died  a 
miserable  death,  richly  deserv^ed. 

Of  the  two  peoples,  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  the  former  were 
undoubtedly  the  most  energetic  in  obtaining  a  footliold  on  the  island.-  About 
the  close  of  the  Ashikaga  dynasty  (i  336-1443)  in  Japan,  a  large  portion  of  the 
Empire  was  a  scene  of  constant  combat,  and  especially  in  the  districts  of  Satsuma, 
,  Hizen,  Higo,  Chikuzen,  Chikugo,  Nagato,  Iwami,  lyo,  Izumi,  and  Kii,  where  the 
fighting  was  more  continual,  great  numbers  who  had  been  deprived  of  tlieir 
property'  were  forced  to  desert  their  native  land.  Of  diese  the  sea  attracted  a 
large  number,  to  whom,  half  pirates,  half  traders,  the  China  waters  afforded  a 
lucrative  field  of  adventure. 

The  most  formidable  of  these  rovers  were  imited  under  a  Ijanner  Ix^ariiiLT 
the  characters  Hachiman  (God  of  War).  When  tnide  was  slack,  the  China 
coast  villages  were  sacked  and  then  burned,  and  vessels  were  caj^tured  and 
plundered,  until  the  approach  of  these  colours  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all 
beholders.  Such  exploits  brought  them  numerous  enemies,  and,  after  several 
years  of  unchecked  license,  the  combined  opposition  of  Chinese  officials  and 
merchants  compelled  the  Japanese  to  seek  some  resort  of  greater  safety  than  die 
high  seas  and  China  coast,  lliis  brought  them  to  the  Pescadores,  and  in  the 
sixteenth  century  to  Formosa,  which,  considering  that  it  was  an  unclaimed  land 
and  inhabited  by  a  feeble  race  of  savages,  was  most  suited  to  their  requirements. 
The  band  of  rovers,  with  the  warlike  retainers  of  tlie  Daimyos  Murakami  and 
Kono  as  leaders,  were  most  active  in  the  north  of  tlie  island,  making  the  port 
of  Kelung  their  headquarters.  They  combined  piracy  with  legitimate  trade, 
resorting  to  the  former  when  opportunities  for  the  latter  were  not  at  hand. 
Whilst  confining  their  efforts  principally  to  the  China  seas,  these  lx)ld  adventurers 
had  on  several  occasions  reached  far  to  the  south,  even  to  Siam.  The  gains 
from  their  raids  were  as  a  rule  brought  to  Kelung,  tlieif  headc|uarters,  and 
thence  the  crafty  rovers  sailed  to  the  northward  as  legitimate  traders,  to  dispose 
of  their  cargoes  of  silk,  porcelain,  spices,  drugs,  and  other  eastern  products  so 
easily  gained. 

But  the  JajDanese  had  not  the  monopoly  of  diis  mediod  of  trade.  Chinese 
pirates  were  likewise  engaged  in  it,  and  occupied  South  Formosa  in  die  vicinity 
of  Taiwan  as  their  headquarters,  while  the  Portuguese,  S[>anish,  and  I  )utcli, 
who  later  appeared  in  the  eastern  seas,  adopted  die  same  tactics  whenever  it 
suited  their  convenience  to  do  so. 

Piratical  raids  on  die  China  coast  were  now  so  numerous  that  hardly  a 
village  on  the  coast  of  Fokien  and  bordering  provinces  escaped.  Legitimate 
trade  was  tiireatened  widi  extinction,  and  even  die  warships  of  die  Fni|)ir(! 
could  not  avail  against  die  fierce  rovers.  PLventually  the  Fmperor  despatch(d 
messengers  to  Jaj^an,  and  strong  representations  were  made  to  die  go\  ernment 
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as  to  the  damages  inflicted  by  Japanese  pirates.  What  steps  tlie  island  govern- 
ment took  to  comply  witli  tlie  demands  of  its  big  neighbor  we  are  not  informed. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  tlie  home  authorities  were  just  as  unable  to  control  their 
adventurous  countrjmien  as  the  Chinese  were  to  punish  them  for  tlieir  misdeeds. 
At  all  events,  the  Japanese  continued  to  raid  the  China  seas,  and  the  Chinese 
Emperor  at  length  forbade  his  subjects  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  any  Japan- 
ese, and  furthermore  ordered  that  ever)'  Japanese  caught  in  China  and  ever)- 
Chinese  returning  from  Japan  should  be  speedily  decapitated. 

This  condition  of  affairs  continued  during  the  i6th  century,  but  the  traders 
and  pirates  were  but  little  affected,  while  Formosa  profited  by  the  situation. 

The  location  of  Fomiosa  and  its  political  condition  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  favorable  to  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  as  a  link  between  the  two 
nations  now  estranged.  It  was,  as  it  were,  a  neutral  port  open  to  the  vessels  of 
all  countries,  where  trade  could  be  conducted  without  fear  of  official  disturbance 
or  the  imposition  of  tribute  or  taxes.  Formosa  thus  became  the  commercial 
clearing-house  between  Japan,  China,  and  the  neighboring  southern  countries. 

The  growth  of  the  trade  and  the  large  profits  obtainable  later  attracted  to  the  .' 
field  a  better  class  of  merchants,  who  gave  more  attention  to  legitimate  business 
than  to  the  raiding  and  destroying  of  villages.     In  1592  merchants  of  Nagasaki,     <^ 
Kyoto,  and  Sakai,  having  received  special  permission  from  the  Shogiin  to  engage 
in  foreign  commerce,  fitted  out  vessels  and  sought  their  fortunes  in  the  southern  . 
seas.     They  made  their  headquarters  in  l^'ormosa  at  the  tow«  of  Taiwan,  and  ; 
thence  carried  on  a  regular  trade  with  Japan,  China,   Macao,  Annan,  Siam,  : 
Luzon  (Philippines),  and  Java. 

The  authorities  in  Japan  were  no  doubt  aware  that  the  European  nations 
now  interested  in  the  eastern  seas  would  not  long  permit  Formosa  to  continue 
an  unclaimed  land,  and  that  consequently  it  behoved  Japan  to  strengthen  her 
position  in  the  island.  The  first  attempt  to  secure  I'ormosa  as  a  tributary' 
possession  was  made  at  the  completion  of  the  subjugation  of  the  Loochoos  by /'^'' 
troops  from  the  Japanese  province  of  Satsuma,  when  officers  were  sent  to 
Formosa  to  reorganize  the  Japanese  settlem.ents  there,  and  to  place  them  on  a 
more  secure  footing.     This  mission  was  unsuccessfiil. 

Sbc  years  later,  lyeyasu,  the  first  shogun  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty,  despatch-  f*/, 
ed  the  governor  of  Nagasaki,  Murayama  by  name  and  a  Christian,  to  conquer 
the  island  of  Formosa  by  force  of  arms.  He  landed  with  a  Ibrce  of  three  or  four 
thousand  men.  History  does  not  record  his  exploits  in  the  island.  Tlie  Chinese 
had  now  flocked  thither  in  considerable  numbers,  and  against  them  and  the  large 
savage  population,  perhaps,  the  Japanese  commander  despaired  of  success  with 
the  small  force  at  his  disposal.  At  all  events,  he  returned  to  Japan,  where  not 
onl}^  he  himself  but  his  whole  family  {.aid  the  penalty  of  death  for  his  failure.^* 

So  far  as  the  traders  resident  in  Taiwan  were  concerned,  both  Chinese  and 
Japanese  appear  to  have  lived  side  by  side  without  any  exhibition  of  hostility 
towards  each  other.     No  doubt  the  bond  of  mutual  benefit  to  be  derived  from 

1.  This  record  ia  from  the  Jesuits.  Japanese  accounts  refer  to  tlie  expedition  as  ujerely  the 
exploits  of  an  officei  interested  in  tnuie  and  who  had  received  permission  to  en^ge  himself  thus,  the 
Mune  as  many  private  individuals  before  him,  but  do  not  state  that  he  was  in  any  way  acting  for  the 
Jspaneee  Government, 
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their  trading  transactions  was  the  principal  factor  in  fostering  the  friendship 
bet^^^een  these  two  peoples  who,  as  a  class,  generally  displayed  much  aversion  to 
each  other.  While  the  Japanese  in  Formosa  carried  on  the  most  lucrative 
and  extensive  trade  the  Chinese  were  more  numerous.  The  Chinese  pirates 
who  resorted  to  the  island  as  a  safe  retreat,  were  as  a  rule  divided  into 
bands,  and,  according  to  the  scanty  historical  material  which  we  have  at 
liand,  established  a  rough  form  of  government  over  their  settlements. 
So  admirable  was  the  organization  that  the  different  bands  lived  together 
without  discord  and  chose  their  leaders  by  vote,  while  a  supreme  chief 
was  appointed  to  look  J  after  die  interests  of  the  combined  bands  whenever 
anything  arose  of  common  concern.  The  strongest  of  them  was  a  powerful 
band  under  the  leadership  of  one  Gan  Shi-sai  (Sen  Shi-chi).  Their  exploits 
brought  large  returns,  and  by  combining  legitimate  trade  with  piratical  raids 
they  eventually  attained  a  position  so  formidable  that  smaller  bands  combined 
widi  them  for  their  own  protection,  and  thus  nearly  the  whole  of  the  China  and 
Formosa  trade  was  brought  under  their  control.  In  162 1  Gan  Shi-sai  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ching  Chi-lung,  a  famous  character,  and  the  father 
of  Koxinga,  whose  exploits  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  after  chapters  of  this 
histor)\ 

Meanwhile  more  Chinese  had  been  flocking  to  the  island  in  considerable 
numbers  desiring  to  reap  benefit  from  the  richness  of  die  soil  rather  than  from 
marauding  expeditions.  The  first  of  this  class  to  take  refuge  in  the  island  were 
the  Hakkas.  In  China  they  were  considered  as  outcasts,  in  fact  Uie  name 
signifies  *' stranger'*;  and,  although  industrious,  diey  were  driven  about  from 
place  to  place  and,  like  the  Jews,  possessed  no  land  they  could  call  their  own. 
To  the  other  classes  of  mainland  Chinese,  with  their  exaggerated  views  of  an- 
cestral worship,  the  Hakkas  were  but  little  better  than  barbarians  and  were 
considered  fit  subjects  for  persecution.  From  a  life  of  miser)*  and  oppression 
on  the  mainland  the  wanderers  sought  peace  in  Formosa,  lo  them  the  island 
was  indeed  an  El  Dorado,  and  emigration  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  a  century- 
it  was  estimated  diat  one-third  of  the  Hakkas  of  Kwangtimg  province,  where 
they  were  most  thickly  gadiered,  had  emigrated  to  Pormosa.  Once  ha\ iiior 
established  close  communication  with  the  natives,  they  eventually  became 
indispensable  to  both  traders  and  islanders,  and  b)'  sheer  energ)*  attained  a 
position  of  much  importance. 
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KxphntH  of  PortKfjal,  Spain,  and  ILiUand — Formosa  named  />//  Portuifuese — Spanish 
occupy  Manila — EmjUsh  and  Dutch  hand  in  hand — The  Dutch  East  India 
Company — S2)anish  and  Portuyuese  opposed — Dutch  attack  on  Macao — Dutch 
Admiral  visits  the  Pescadores — Patch  infiict  yreat  cruelties  on  natives — Natives 
Hold  info  slavery — Neyotiations  with  Chinese  authorities — Japanese  the  victims  of 
an  old  trick — Dutch  evacuate  Pescadores  and  occupy  Formosa — Forts  Zelandia 
and  Provintia  erected — Chinese  and  Japanese  traders  obstructed — Taiwan  a  yreat 
jmrt — Customs  and  reliyion  of  natives — Candidi us,  first  Protestant  missionary  in 
Orient,  arrives — Hamada  Yahei  avenges  his  countrymen  s  wronys — He  seizes 
Dutch  Governor  and  hold:;  him  pnsoner  in  his  own  house — A  Dutch  officer  s  diary 
— Japanese  gain  all  dem..n  Is  and  release  Governor — Spanish  occupy  Keluny  and 
Tamsui — Spanish  mis^itoi  tri>rk — Dutch  demand  Spanish  evacuation — Official 
correspondence — Dutcli  make  futile  attack  on  Tamsui  —  Second  attack  on 
Tamsiii — Spanish  ::  .rr/nder  all  Formosa  possessions — Dutch  estahlish  adminis- 
tration in  Xorth — Dutch  missionaries  and  their  work — First  schtols — Idolatry 
declared  a  crime — The  decree  repealed — Duteh  envoys  to  China. 

It  is  now  necessan^  to  take  a  step  backward  and  review  the  exploits 
of  the  three  great  maritime  powers,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Holland,  which  of 
all  European  nations  were  the  first  to  appear  in  the  China  seas. 

The  Portuguese,  the  pioneers  in  ccmimerce  and  discover}-  in  the  East, 
made  their  first  expedition  to  China  in  15 14.  In  1517  a  fleet  arrived  under 
the  command  of  Andrade,  who  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  China  on  behalf 
of  his  sovereign,  Emanuel  I.  The  strangers  were  well  received,  and  were 
establishing  a  trade  when  the  mission  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  Chinese,  who  had  become  irritated  at  the  violent  disposition  of  a  brother 
of  Andrade,  the  commander.  For  some  years  after,  the  Portuguese 
were  allowed  to  anchor  only  at  islands  oft  the  coast,  and  in  1557  permission 
was  granted  to  them  to  land  and  erect  storehouses  upon  an  island  nearer 
the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  to  which  the  name  Macao  was  given  by  the 
settlers. 

The  Portuguese  have  been  commonly  described  as  the  first  Europeans 
to  establish   themselves  in  Formosa,  and  some  late  accounts  of  tlie  island 
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Speak  of  a  Portuguese  settlement  in  Kelung  in    1590.     This  is  evidently  a 
error,  and  no  doubt  arose  from  the  fact  that   the   Portuguese   gave  to   th 
island  the  name  it  now  bears :    **  Pormosa/'     Portuguese  accounts  recording 
their  adventures   in   the   P'ar   East   contain  no  mention  of  any  Portugues 
settlement  in  Formosa,  and  careful  researches  fail  to  discover  any  material  thar 
could  be  construed  as  evidence  of  such.     However  we  do  learn  that  Portu- 
guese sailing  down  the  west  coast  of  the  island ^were  struck  with  its  l^eau 
and   gave   it  the  name  of    ''  Ilha  Formosa,"    (Beautiful  Isle).      A    Dutc 
navigating  officer  named  Linschotten,  employed  by  the  Portuguese,  so  recordec: 


the  island  in  his  charts,  and  eventually  the  name  of  Pormosa,   so  euphoniou^=^  J 
and  yet  appropriate,  replaced  all  others  in  European  literature. 

The  Spanish,  jealous  of  the  success  of  the  Portuguese,  made  vigorous 
endeavors     to     rival     them     in    the  East.      Expeditions    were    successfully 
undertaken  to  the  Philippines,  and  in  157 1  Manila  was  founded  and  measure^^=^ 
taken  to  make  it  the  trade  depot  of  the  Far  East. 

In  1595,  a  Dutch  fleet  under  the  command  of  Cornelius  Houtman  arrivet 
in  Java  and  found  but  little  difficulty  in  establishing  commercial  relations  on 
firm   basis.     The   sudden  interest  in  Oriental  trade  thus  aroused  in  Hollanc 
resulted,  in  1602,  in  the  organization  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and— 
hand  in  hand  with  England,  united  by  4he  bond  of  Protestantism  against  their* 
Catholic  enemies — the  Spanish  and   Portuguese,   the  two   nations  strove  for' 
success  in  eastern  waters.     Friction  between  the  two,  however,   soon  arose, 
and  the  Dutch  pushed  on  alone  into  Chinese  waters  to  dispute  the  monopoly 
of  commerce  then  held  by  the  Portuguese  in  Macao  and  the  Spanish   in  the 
Philippines.     The  first  Dutch  expedition   in    1601    was  a   failure,    the   high 
Chinese  functionaries  of  the  southern  province  having  received  orders  that  no 
more  "  barbarians  "  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  P^mpire,  and  the  Portuguese, 
who  had  much  to  gain,  had  pictured  the  strangers  in  the  darkest  colors  to  the 
Chinese.     It  was  then  that  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  arrived  upon  the 
scene  determined  to  drive  the  intriguing  Portuguese  from  Macao.     In  1 603 
the   first  attack  was  made,   but  beyond  destroying  a    few  of  the  enemy's 
galleons,  nothing  was  gained,  and  the  Dutch  were  forced  to  retire.     The  next 
year  an  embassy  was  sent  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Imperial  Court.     At 
the  same  time  Admiral  Van  Warwijk  sailed  for  Macao,    but  encountering  a 
typhoon  verj'  common  in  those  waters,  was  obliged  to  run  for  shelter  to  the 
Pescadores  then  but  little  known.     It  was  not  entirely  an  ill  wind,  however,  for 
the  knowledge  gained  during  the  occupation  of  the  group  eventually  led  to  the 
possession  of  Formosa. 

From  the  Pescadores  the  admiral  communicated  with  the  Fokien 
authorities  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  commercial  privileges,  but  the  answer 
was  that  ;ji30,ooo  must  first  be  paid  for  the  favor  of  an  interview.  This 
proposition  was  naturally  rejected,  and  the  Dutch  fleet  having  been  surrounded 
by  fifty  Chinese  war  junks,  further  negotiations  became  impossible  and  the 
admiral  returned  to  India  witli  his  fleet. 

In  1 607  a  new  attempt  by  Matelief  likewise  resulted  in  fail  ure  through  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  supplies. 
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From  1607  to  1622  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Dutch  to  obtain  a  position 
in  China,  although  during  this  period  they  continued  to  harass  the  Spanish  and 
to  quarrel  with  the  English.  In  the  latter  year  Cornelius  Reyersz  arrived  in  tlte 
China  seas  in  command  of  a  fleet  of  six  vessels  with  2.000  soldiers,  to  attack 
the  Portuguese  at  Macao.  Appearing  before  the  town  he  bombarded  Fort 
Saint  Frangois  for  five  days»  and  encountered  but  little  difficulty  in  landing  800 
men,  who  captured  an  entrenchment  and  advanced  to  tlie  cit>'  walls.  Here  the 
Portuguese  defended  the  place  so  stoutly  that  the  Dutch,  unable  to  gain  an 
entrance,  had  nothing  left  them  but  to  return  to  their  ^hips  witli  a. loss  of  136 
killed,  124  wounded,  and  40  prisoners.  The  Chinese  now  complained 
that  this  was  equivalent  to  an  attack  upon  themselves,  inasmuch  as  the 
Portuguese  were  their  recognized  tenants.  They  consequently  became  more 
obstinate  than  ever  in  their  refusal  to  grant  the  long  sought  trading  privileges. 
The  Dutch  in  turn  accused  tlie  Chinese  of  aiding  and  abetting  the  Portuguese, 
and  of  showing  partiality  in  granting  them  exclusive  commercial  rights. 
Fmstrated  in  dieir  designs  on  Macao,  the  Dutch  sailed  to  the  Pescador^,  well 
known  to  them  through  the  visit  of  Admiral  Warwijk,  with  the  intention  of 
compelling  the  Chinese  to  grant  them  full  liberty  of  trade. 

No  opposition  was  encountered  from  the  force  at  the  Pescadores  ;  in  feet 
the  natives  were  panic-stricken,  as  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  prophecy 
red-headed  men  were  destined  to  become  their  masters,  and  they  believed 
that  at  last  the  fatal  day  had  arrived. 

Tlie  first  work  of  the  Dutch  was  to  build  a  fort,  in  the  construction  of 
which  hundreds  of  Chinese,  including  the  crews  of  many  junks  which  had  been 
captured,  were  condemned  to  labor.  Of  1,500  workmen  thus  employed  it  is 
related  that  1,300  died  in  the  process  of  building  "for  they  seldom  had  more 
than  half  a  pound  of  rice  for  a  day's  allowance,"  and  were  literally  starved  to 
death.  The  Dutch  pleaded  in  vindication  the  cruel  usage  received  by  their 
countrymen  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Chinese.  Purthermore,  batches 
of  natives  were  sent  to  Batavia  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  awful  fact  is 
recorded  that  not  more  than  half  of  tliem  reached  their  destination  alive,  the 
others  having  either  been  thrown  overboard  upon  the  appearance  of  sickness 
or  having  died  on  the  way. 

Valentyn,  who  acted  as  historian  for  the  13utch,  says  that  after  having 
built  the  fort,  tlie  Dutch  despatched  several  vessels  of  their  numerous  fleet  to 
the  mainland  of  China  and  resolved  to  force  the  Chinese  into  trade.  Several 
villages  on  the  coast  were  ravaged,  and  many  cruelties  committed,  actions 
which  were  characterized  by  the  frank  historian  as  a  disgrace  to  Christianity. 

An  envoy  was  now  despatched  by  the  Dutch  to  Amoy  where  he  was 
received  by  the  authorities  with  great  pomp,  but  when  the  dignitaries  ordered 
him  to  knock  his  head  upon  the  ground  "  so  that  the  bystanders  might  hear 
the  cracking  of  his  skull  "  he  refused  compliance  witli  this  customary  indignity, 
and  after  fruitless  negotiations  returned  to  his  superiors.  The  admiral  now 
resolved  to  repair  to  Foochow.  Tlie  high  autliorities  received  him  with  die 
greatest  honor.  No  doubt  they  were  apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  having 
such  formidable  neighbors  as  the  Dutch  so  close  at  hand,  and  furthermore  a 
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petition  had  been  presented  to  them  by  the  Amoy  merchants  complaining  that 
the  Dutch  by  their  constant  attacks  on  vessels  trading  with  tlie  Spanish,  had 
completely  destroyed  the  lucrative  trade  formerly  carried  on  between  Amoy 
and  Manila/'  The  ofificials  were  consequently  inclined  to  turn  a  willing  ear 
to  the  Dutch  proposals.  At  length  after  much  discussion,  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1623  an  agreement  was  reached  by  which  the  Dutch  were  to  remove 
•  to  Formosa,  the  Chinese  were  to  supply  them  with  as  much  merchandise  as 
they  desired,  and  furthermore  five  junks  laden  with  silk  and  other  goods,  and 
accompanied  by  a  Chinese  official  were  to  be  despatched  to  Batavia.  Just  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  difficult^'  which  had  existed  between  the  Dutch  and 
Chinese  for  years  was  about  to  be  happily  reached,  an  incident  occurred  which 
placed  all  again  in  jeopardy.  Two  sampans  loaded  with  inllammables  suddenly 
appeared  among  the  Dutch  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  Chinchoo  river,  and  two  of 
the  latter  were  set  on  fire,  one  being  totally  consumed,  while  the  three  others 
sailed  down  tlie  river,  destroying  ever)'  junk  they  met  on  the  way  and  returned 
to  the  Pescadores.  The  Chinese  appeared  on  the  scene  shortly  after  and 
presented  an  ultimatum  to  the  Dutch.  If  the  foreigners  would  remove  to 
Taiwan,  freedom  of  commerce  would  be  granted  them.  If  not  the  Chinese 
would  declare  war  against  them.  As  a  demonstration  150  war  junks  with  4,000 
men  arrived  off  the  Pescadores  and  blockaded  Pciho  (Panghoo)  island  and 
preparations  were  made  for  obstructing  the  entrance  by  sinking  vessels  in  the 
channel.  The  Dutch  now  confined  to  one  barren  island  found  themselves 
lacking  in  supplies.  At  length  a  new  commander,  Sonck  by  name,  arrived  from 
Batavia  with  orders  to  acquiesce  in  the  demands  of  the  Chinese  and  to  occupy 
Formosa.  '  A  formal  cession  of  the  island  was  now  made,  which,  considering 
that  the  Chinese  had  no  right  to  it  and  never  claimed  any,  was  probably  not 
a  heart-rending  task  for  them. 

Preparations  were  now  made  to  abandon  the  Pescadores,  and  Dutch  and 
Chinese  worked  alike  in  tearing  down  the  fort,  the  twentj-  guns  and  much  of 
the  material  being  taken  on  board  the  Dutch  ships  to  be  transi)orted  to 
Formosa.  ^• 

Previous  to  this  in  1620  a  Dutch  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  vicinity  of  Tai- 
wan. The  commander  of  the  vessel,  no  doubt  with  the  intention  ol"  turning  the 
mishaps  which  had  befallen  him  to  some  advantage,  sought  permission  from 
the  Japanese  to  erect  a  ver)^  small  establishment  to  be  used  as  a  sort  of  depot 
for  the  Dutch  who  were  trading  with  Japan.  To  assure  die  colonists  that 
he  had  no  design  to  deprive  them  of  any  large  extent  of  territor\\  he  stated 
that  a  piece  of  land  not  larger  than  that  which  could  be  measured  with  the 
skin  of  an  ox  would  be  sufficient.     Pleased  witii  the  modesty  of  his  request 

1.  This  impottant  trade  employed  30  to  40  Chinese  junks  running?  consU\ntl.y  between  Amoy  an*! 
Manila.     Silk,  porcelain,  and  other  products  wore  carried  amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  in 

gold  annually.  At  that  period  there  were  more  than  fourteen  thousand  Spanish  in  Mexico  who  were 
ependent  upon  the  raw  silk  of  China  to  weave  the  celebrated  fabrics  so  much  in  vojjuo  at  that  time. 
The  Spanish  vessels  carried  this  merchandise  from  Manila  to  M«'xii'o.  So  extensive  was  the  int»'rcourse 
with  China  that  20.0(X)  Chinese  had  located  in  Manila.  By  destroying  this  trade  as  well  as  the 
Portuguese  commerce  in  Macao  the  Dutch  had  hopes  of  driving  out  their  rivals  and  obtaining  this 
trade  for  themKelves. 

2.  Some  traces  of  the  old  fortification  still  remain  in  the  Pescadores,  and  the  Chinese  speak  of  a 
mysterious  sunken  castle  which  with  its  walls  and  turrets  still  intact  can  bo  seen  beneath  the  waves 
on  favorable  days.    The  tale  is  probably  a  superstitious  fancy. 
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pennission  was  granted,  whereupon  the  wily  Dutchman  with  an  old  trick  in 
mind  proceeded  to  cut  the  ox-skin  in  very  long  narrow  strips  and  after  fastening 
them  together  produced  a  line  of  sufficient  lengdi  to  surround  a  vast  plot  of 
ground  while  the  Japanese  were  struck  dumb  with  astonishment. 

The  Dutch  with  their  possessions  departed  in  August,  1624,  from  the 
Pescadores  and  after  a  day's  journey  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  setdement 
of  Taiwan.  No  opposition  was  made  to  their  large  force  and  they  conse- 
quently were  enabled  to  take  possession  of  die  port  without  delay.  Their  first 
task  was  to  place  themselves  on  an  amicable  Uisis  with  die  former  inhabitants. 
The  Chinese  in  the  island  then  numbered  about  twenty-five  thousand  and  their 
headmen  ordinarily  the  pirate  chiefs,  were  induced  to  be  friendly  by  die  promise 
of  30,000  deer  skins  to  be  delivered  annually.  The  Japanese  who,  although  few 
in  number,  consisted  of  large  merchants  with  considerable  capital  at  stake, 
seemed  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  assurance  diat  their  trade  would  not 
be  disturbed. 

The  Dutch  now  found  that  the  situation  in  Formosa  was  above  their 
highest  anticipations.  Although  the  entrance  to  die  harbour  at  high  water 
was  only  thirteen  feet  deep,  still  for  the  trading  vessels  of  those  days  it  was 
sufificient.  Besides  there  was  the  possibilit}'  of  creating  a  considerable  trade  in 
such  articles  as  the  island  itself  produc'ed  and  the  still  greater  advantage  of  Ix^ing 
independent  of  outside  sources  for  food  supplies.  Still  in  diose  early  days  trade 
depended  not  upon  the  qualit)*  of  the  goods  but  upon  the  militarj-  force  to 
control  the  markets.  The  Dutch  consequendy  valued  the  island  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  strategical  position.  From  T'ormosa  die  vSpanish  commerce 
between  Manila  and  China,  and  die  Portuguese  commerce  between  Macao 
and  Japan  could  by  constant  attacks  be  made  so  precarious  that  much  of  it 
would  Ixi  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  while  the  latter  s  dealings  with 
China  and  Japan  would  be  subject  to  no  interniptions. 

The  first  measure  of  die  new  government  was  to  strengdien  the  defences 
of  the  island.  A  temporar)^  fort  was  at  once  thrown  up  on  a  raised  siuid  liank 
at  the  entrance  of  the  liarbour  of  Taiwan.  But  as  this  structure  was  of  little 
value  it  was  replaced  four  j^ears  later  by  Van  Zelandia  (Zealand),  a  ver^^  large 
and  substantial  structure.  Besides  this  a  small  stone  redoubt  known  as  Utrecht 
constructed  on  a  hill  '*a  pistol  shot's  distance"  from  its  elevation  commanded 
Fort  Zelandia.  A  second  and  smaller  work  called  Port  Provinti^  was  built  a;t 
a  subsequent  date  near  die  mouth  of  r'ormosa  river  not  far  distant  from  Port 
Zelandia.  Both  these  structures  were  erected  on  the  highest  elevations  in  die 
vicinit)^  which  enabled  signals  to  be  exchanged  between  diem.'- 

The  Dutch  with  much  foresight  at  once  sought  friendly  relations  widi  the 
savage  tribes.     Perhaps  with  die  knowledge  that  the  Chinese  were  treacherous 


1.  Fort  Zelandia  consisted  of  a  central  strontc^iold,  built  on  a  suuili  hill,  partly  artificial,  in  tho 
form  of  a  baationed  fort  on  a  square  each  side  of  which  extended  almut  sixty  yards.  This  was 
•trens^hened,  at  about  one  hundred  yardsi  distance  on  th«»  nortliern  si<le,  }>y  a  wall  followinjr  the  course 
of  the  «hore  and  meeting  the  fort  at  its  western  and  nortli«»rn  ani^les,  its  own  aiiixle  boiuL:  al>N0  protected 
hy  A  kind  of  bastion.  The  walls  wereofcrr«.at  thickness,  tliou'^h  hollow  in  the  centre.  Tliey  were)>uilt 
of  small  bricks  specially  broujrht  from  Batavia,  and  were  extensively  loopholed. 

The  ruins  of  both  forts  still  remain.  Fort  Zelandia  within  the  confines  of  Anpiniy  villaj^e  and  Fort 
Profintia  within  the  city  walls  of  Tainanf u. 
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and  unsympathetic  but  little  pains  were  taken  to  win  them  over  asJoya 
subjects  of  Holland. 

The  territory  surrounding  the  port  was  owned  by  the  Sakkam  tribe,  anc 
the  Dutch  by  fair  and  just  treatment  were  soon  enabled  to  win  their  affection, 
Ground  was  secured  from  the  tribe  near  the  mouth  of  the  Formosa  river  from 
Fort  Zelandia  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  and  here  around  Port  Provintia  die 
town  of  Sakkam  was  erected. 

FVom  the  Sakkam  tribe  the  Dutch  gradually  extended  their  jurisdiction 
always  observing  a  kind  and  considerate  policy  over  these  wild  children  whost 
friendship  was  so  essential  to  the  company's  success. 

With  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  tlie  Dutch  were  not  considerate,  and 
regardless  of  their  promises,  diey  no  sooner  felt  their  position  secure  thai 
they  began  to  lay  plans  for  restricting  the  trade  of  these  two  peoples.  Th^ 
first  offensive  measure  of  the  new  government  was  to  lay  a  dut>'  upon  suga. 
and  rice,  two  staple  articles  which  even  at  that  early  time  were  exported  i : 
considerable  quantities.  The  Chinese  settlers  paid  diis  without  murmuring- 
but  the  Japanese,  who  were  more  extensively  interested  in  foreign  trade,  refuse « 
to  submit  to  these  exactions,  justly  protesting  that  they  as  the  earlier  settlers  c 
F'ormosa  should  be  exempt  from  taxation,  and  moreover  that  the  Dutch  hac 
promised  them  freedom  from  offensive  interference.  This  gave  rise  to  bitte 
hatred  on  both  sides  and  as  the  matter  was  referred  to  Japan  and  placed  befor- 
the  Court  of  Yedo,  the  whole  Japanese  commerce  enjoyed  by  the  Dutch  wa: 
placed  in  peril. 

Still  the  Dutch,  nothing  daunted,  rushed  along  at  a  headlong  pace 
intent  only  on  obtaining  the  maximum  of  financial  gains  in  the  shortest  time 
possible.  Trade  had  now  reached  a  ver)-  Hourishing  state  and  die 
port  of  Taiwan  bore  the  appearance  of  great  commercial  activity.  Chinese 
junks  from  many  ports  in  China  unloading  cargoes  of  silk  and  othei 
native  merchandise ;  Japanese  ships  loading  Furopean  manufactures,  spices 
cotton  stuffs,  and  various  Indian  products,  and  completing  their  cargoe*^ 
with  rice,  sugar,  and  raw  silk  for  such  vessels  as  were  destined  for  Japan 
Dutch  vessels  loading  or  unloading  for  or  from  China,  Japan,  and  Batavia  , 
these  added  to  several  warships  and  numerous  small  craft  made  up  a  picture, 
the  like  of  which  could  not  be  seen  in  the  whole  East. 

The  Dutch  not  only  traded  with  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  T'ormosn 
but  also  sent  their  own  ships  to  China  and  Japan  to  deal  directly.  Peter 
Nuits,  the  Dutch  Governor  in  his  report  on  trade  stated  that  silver  was  sent 
by  junks  from  Taiwan  to  the  mainland  city  of  Amoy,  sometimes  to  be 
remitted  to  tiieir  agents  who  resided  tiiere,  sometimes  to  be  given  to  the 
merchants  who  were  to  provide  merchandise  for  the  markets  of  japan,  India, 
and  Europe.  This  could  only  be  done  with  the  connivance  of  the  (iovernor 
of  P'oochow,  and  was  verj^  advantageous,  for  goods  could  tiuis  be  c)l)tained  so 
as  to  allow  a  greater  profit  than  those  delivered  at  Taiwan  l)y  the  Chinese 
compradores. 
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Also,  when  the  time  arrived  for  the  departure  from  Taiwan  of  the  Dutch 
ships  for  Japan  or  Batavia,  if  their  cargoes  were  not  complete,  they  were  sent 
across  to  China  by  stealth,  where  they  were  filled  up  jvith  goods  which  were 
brought  on  board  in  great  quantities  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  be 
bought  at  Taiwan,  the  difference  in  the  price  of  silk  alone  being  some  eight 
or  ten  taels  per  picul.  If  time  allowed  these  vessels  returned  to  Taiwan  ; 
otherwise,  they  were  sent  direct  to  their  destinations. 

The  principal  exports  were  raw 'silk  and  sugar  to  Japan,  the  amount  of 
the  latter  being  as  much  as  80,000  piculs  in  one  year ;  silk  piece  goods, 
porcelain,  and  gokl  to  Batavia ;  while  paper,  spices,  amber,  tin,  lead,  and 
cotton  were  imported  to  Formosa,  and  with  the  addition  of  Formosan 
products  such  as  rice,  sugar,  rattans,  deerskins,  deer-horns,  and  drugs  were 
exported  to  China. 

In  1627,  five  cargoes  of  raw  silk  valued  at  621,855  guilders  ($240,000 
U.S.  gold)  were  sent  to  Japan,  and  two  cargoes  of  silk  piece  goods  valued 
at  559,493  guilders  ($224,900  gold)  were  sent  to  Batavia  and  Holland.  The 
w^hole  Chinese  trade  amounted  to  about  one  million  dollars  (gold)  a  year, 
which  generally  meant  one  hundred  per  cent  profit.  The  expenses  of  the 
colony  were  about  214,000  guilders  ($85,944  gold).  After  all  accounts  had 
been  settled  there  remained  for  the  Batavian  Government  85,000  guilders 
($34,165  gold).  The  employees  of  the  company  were  poorly  paid,  and  were 
accordingly  obliged  to  engage  in  trade  to  recompense  themselves  for 
their  labors. 

These  advantages  attracted  in  1626  the  envy  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
founded  a  colony  on  the  north  coast  at  Kelung,  as  will  be  described  in  length 
in  later  pages.  The  Dutch  had  as  yet  extended  their  jurisdiction  only  a  few 
miles  from  Taiwan  (Sakkam)  and  the  Spanish  were  permitted  to  occupy  the 
north  in  peace  and  quietude  for  the  time  being. 

The  Dutch,  who  appear  to  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  difficult  problem 
of  governing  savages,  fully  appreciated  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
from  the  conversion  of  the  natives  to  Christianity  and  the  influence  that  could 
be  gained  by  kindly  and  generous  treatment  of  the  subject  race. 

These  natives  seemed  to  be  superior  to  Chinese,  and  the  Dutch  owed 
much  of  their  tranquillity^  to  them.  They  then  occupied  all  of  Formosa,  the 
Chinese  not  having  sufficient  strength  to  force  them  from  their  lands  as  they 
did  in  later  days.  They  were  of  good  morals,  and  their  miserable  huts,  which 
were  grouped  about  to  form  villages,  were  never  far  from  a  temple  where 
they  might  worship,  The  work  was  done  by  the  women,  the  men  employing 
themselves  in  hunting  stags.  Their  laws  of  wedlock  were  most  curious,  a 
married  man  not  residing  permanently  with  his  wife  until  he  was  fifty  years 
old,  and  it  was  a  great  disgrace  should  a  woman  give  birth  to  a  child  before 
her  thirtj^-seventh  year. 

There  was  but  little  government  among  them,  although  each  village 
generally  had  its  chief,  and  whole  districts  were  often  engaged  in  bloody 
feuds.  The  aged  were  highly  esteemed  and  possessed  great  power  over  the 
youth.     Those  who  had  proved  themselves  brave  in  battle  were  given  the 
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higfhestrank  that  could  be  bestowed.  Burial  of  the  dead  was  not  practised  ; 
the  corpse  was  fried  at  a  fire,  and  after  haxintj  been  wrapped  in  cloth  was 
preserved  in  a  small  building  hung  with  curtains. 

The  religion  of  the  savages  resembled  somewhat  the  bacchanalia  of  the 
Greeks.  The  principal  idols  in  Tormosa  were  the  goddess  Takarupada  and 
her  male  consort  Tamagisangak,  and  a  demon  called  Sariafay.  To  these 
they  offered  the  heads  of  pigs  and  stags,  and  their  worship  was  attended  with 
the  most  licentious  ceremonies. 

Protestant  missionaries  such  as  w^e  have  at  the  present  day  were  at  that 
time  unknown,  but  the  Dutch  company,  not  moved  by  the  love  of  morality  alone, 
were  so  convinced  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  that  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  engage  ministers  at  home  and  to  bring  them  out  to  labor  among  die 
savages.  Among  these,  Georgius  Candidius,  the  first  in  the  field,  arrived  in  the 
island  in  1627  and  at  once  engaged  himself  in  learning  the  language.  After 
obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it,  he  entered  upon  his  work  with  zeal 
and  was  very  successful.  Most  of  the  villages  around  Fort  Zelandia  were 
christianized,  and  in  each  of  them  school-masters  w-ere  placed  to  instruct 
both  old  and  young  in  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  ^Scriptures. 

The  discontent  aroused  among  the  Japanese  at  the  obstructions  placed 
in  die  way  of  their  trade  in  Formosa,  and  the  injustice  with  which  they  had 
been  treated  by  the  Dutch,  grew  until  it  resulted  in  a  coup  d'etat  almost 
unparallelled  in  history  whether  for  the  magnitude  of  the  risks  involved  or 
for  the  amount  of  success  obtained. 

There  lived  at  Xai^asaki  a  bold  adventurer  named  Hamada  Yahei,  who 
had  been  incited  against  the  Dutch  by  the  tales  of  a  district  ofticer  named 
Sueji  Meijo  who  some  time  'previously,  having  receixed  government  permis- 
sion to  engage  in  trade,  sent  ships  destined  for  I'oochow-.  On  the  journey  the 
Pescadores  were  touchc^d  where  the  Dutch  thc^n  in  possession  interfered  with 
the  trader  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  forced  to  alxmdon  his  jouniey  and 
return  to  japan.  Yaliei  was  entrusted  with  an  expedition  bent  upon  avenging 
the  wrongs  of  his  countrymen.  His  )c)unger  brother  Kozaimon  and  his  sc;a 
Shinzo  accompanied  him.  Upon  lea\  ing  Nagasaki  many  Chinese  took  the 
opportunity  of  taking  passage  with  him,  so  that  he  mustered  nearl\'  five 
hundred  men  altogether. 

One  day  towards  the  end  ofxApril  _i628,  the  expedition  appeared  in  the 
harbor  of  Taiwan  and  on  its  mission  becoming  known  there  was  some  con- 
.sternation  among  the  Dutch,  not  that  the  Japanese  would  injure  them  if  it 
came  to  a  fii^ht,  but  that  trade  would  suffer  should  hostilities  commence. 

The  dilficulty  is  most  clearly  expressed  in  a  letter  sent  by  (iovernor 
Nuils  to  the  (iovernor-Cieneral  al  Paiavia,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
vessel  under  ^'ahei  had  arrived  with  470  Japanese  on  board,  and  as  tlie 
mission  had  been  reported  as  a  ht^stile  one  b\-  a  Chinese  passenger  it  was 
necessary  that  the  Dutch  should  take  sonu*  measures  to  j)rotect  themselves 
as  w-ell  as  to  punish  the  Japanese  for  their  impertinence. 

The  chief,  Yahei,  had  sent  a  letter  to  die  governor  asking  for  permission 
to  trade,  but  the  latter  in  answer  reprimanded  him   for  his  impoliteness  and 
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suggested  that  it  was  the  custom  to  call  and  make  personal  application.  This  had 
the  desired  eftect,  and  Yahei  presented  himself  at  the  governor  s  official  residence. 
He  was  diere  informed  that  as  it  was  customarj^  to  search  Dutch  ships  in 
Japan  and  seize  all  weapons  and  ammunition  to  be  held  until  the  departure  of 
the  ships,  the  governor  had  determined  to  do  likewise,  and  therefore  Yahei 
must  deliver  up  all  weapons  and  ammunition,  which  would  be  kept  in  custody 
by  the  Dutch  and  returned  to  the  Japanese  on  die  day  of  their  intended  depart- 
ure. Yahei  would  not  agree  to  this,  so  he  was  held  a  prisoner  in  the  House, 
while  in  pursuance  of  die  governor's  orders  an  officer  with  soldiers  was  sent 
aboard  the  Japanese  ship  to  disarm  it.  Swords,  spears,  bows,  and  arrows,  1 5 
guns  with  ammunition,  and  all  the  oars  were  secured  and  carried  ashore.  The 
governor  then  inquired  of  Yahei  why  he  had  brought  so  many  arms,  adding 
that  it  could  be  not  for  trade,  but  hostile  purposes,  and  that  they  were  always 
prepared  to  defend  their  colony  and  had  many  soldiers  and  warships ;  so  that 
they  were  not  afraid  of  any  foemen.  Moreover  the  Japanese  were  now  help- 
less, as  all  weapons  and  ammunition  had  been  taken  from  them.  Yahei 
replied  that  he  had  not  brought  die  arms  to  attack  the  Dutch  but  to  protect 
himself  against  the  pirates  on  the  high  seas.  To  this  the  governor  rejoined, 
that  at  Taiwan  there  was  no  fear  of  pirates  and  that  his  property-  would  be 
returned  to  him  on  his  departure. 

Yahei  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  the  arms.  Later  he 
signified  his  desire  to  go  to  China  and  asked  that  seven  or  eight  Chinese 
junks  might  be  sold  or  loaned  to  him  that  he  might  secure  certain  goods  that 
had  been  left  in  China  the  preceding  year.  Although  the  governor  did  not 
like  the  request,  he  felt  obliged  to  grant  it  rather  than  show  his  hostility  so 
strongly  as  to  injure  Dutch  trade  in  Japan.  But  Chinese  sailors  refused  to 
join  the  vessels,  on  the  groimd  that  their  presence  would  so  anger  the  Chinese 
authorities  that  punishment  would  be  inilicted  upon  dieir  families.  Conse- 
quendy  the  permission  was  withdrawn.  Further  ground  of  complaint  was 
given  by  the  discovery  on  board  of  some  deer  skins,  the  export  of  which  had 
been  forbidden.  But  as  only  a  few  were  found  no  formal  notice  was  taken  of 
the  offence,  although  the  governor  signified  his  intention  of  detaining  Yahei 
until  further  instructions  were  received  from  Batavia  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
case.  Yahei,  however,  was  not  to  be  thus  daunted.  The  capture  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  governor  in  his  own  capital  by  this  adventurous  trader  and  his 
six  companions  is  quite  a  remarkable  tale,  and  the  journal  of  a  Dutch  military 
officer  affords  a  reliable  account  of  it. 

June  29th,  1628. 

**  Yahei  and  other  Japanese  wishing  to  return  to  Japan  sought  permission  from  the  governor  but 
were  refused.  They  were  politely  informed  of  his  decision,  but  after  some  discussion  Yahei  suddenly 
showed  great  signs  of  anger,  nnd  springing  like  a  wild  cat  caught  Qovernor  Nuits  and  with  the  aid  of 
his  companions  bound  him  hand  and  foot.  He  was  warned  against  calling  out  with  the  threat  that  if 
he  n.ade  any  noise  his  head  would  be  struck  off.  A  Dutch  officer  in  the  next  room  made  his  escape 
and  gave  the  alarm  calling  out  that  if  the  soldiers  were  not  sent  quickly  to  the  rescue  their  Chief 
would  be  killed.  Many  Dutch  at  once  surrounded  the  house,  but  the  Japanese  rushing  out  made  such 
a  fierce  attack  upon  them,  killing  and  wounding  several,  that  they  fled.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
disturbance  another  oflicer  and  I  hearing  the  disturbance  tried  to  pass  out  of  the  gate  but  were 
presented  by  the  Japanese.  At  last  uiy  companion  jumped  out  of  the  window  and  escaped,  I 
following  his  example.  The  Japanese  captured  and  killed  two  servants  of  the  governor.  The  soldiers 
were  now  gathered  .together,  and  thiee  or  four  of  the  big  guns  were  turned  on  the  Japanese  but 
inflicted  greater  damage  on  our  own  peophi.  At  this  time  I  secretly  communicated  with  our  governor 
aud  could  not  refrain  from  weeping  at  his  plight.     Ue  told  me  to  btup  tiie  firing  at  once  otherwise  his 
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life  would  be  in  danger.  The  Japanese  also  informed  me  that  if  I  did  not  stop ,  the  firing  they  wonld 
present  me  with'  our  chief  s  head.  I  at  once  ordered  our  soldiers  to  cease  firing,  and  on  this  the 
Japanese  showed  themselves  inclined  to  settle  the  case  peacefully.  There  is  a  report  that 
the  Japanese  with  the  aid  of  native  Formosans  and  Chinese  intend  to  nttivck  our  fort  tomorrow 
night.  If  that  is  so  I  cannot  obey  the  governor's  orders,  and  at  a  consultation  of  out-  officers  we 
decided  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  Japanese  aslcing  them  to  release  the  governor.  If  they  do  not 
comply  we  shall  attack  them  and  rescue  him  by  force,  and  if  we  cannot  save  our  beloved  officer  and  his 
son,  we  will  fight  until  there  is  not  one  Japanese  left  alive.  It  was  thought  best  however  t^  report 
this  decision  to  our  chief  before  putting  it  into  execution,  so  we  made  known  to  him  our  plans.  He 
replied  that  he  believed  a  peaceful  settlement  would  be  arrived  at  and  begged  us  to  wait  until  to- 
morrow before  sending  the  message  to  the  Japanese. 

A  polite  message  was  sent  to  the  Japanese  this  morning  asking  for  the  release  of  the  governor, 
and  if  this  was  refused  it  was  determined  to  back  up  the  demand  with  an  armed  force.  An  answer  was 
received  to  the  effect  that  the  case  would  be  settled  peacefully,  and  requesting  us  to  wait  until  the 
afternoon  when  they,  the  Japanese  would  send  a  report.  The  report  arrived  and  our  chief  informed 
us  that  the  affair  would  be  peacefully  settled  and  that  he  would  be  released  providing  he  gave  his  son 
and  five  other  hostAgPs  as  a  proof  of  sincerity." 

Delay  followed,  during  which  the  Dutch  were  sorely  tempted  to  com- 
mence hostilities  against  the  Japanese,  but  the  council,  wishing  to  preser\-e  the 
life  of  their  chief  as  well  as  peace,  refrained  from  fighting,  and  on  the  evening 
of  July  2nd  the  council  received  from  Governor  Nuits  a  letter  mentioning  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Japanese  would  release  him.  They  were  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  Chief's  son,  one  officer  CMuysart)  and  three  Dutchmen  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Japanese 
aa  hostages  and  taken  to  Japan.  Five  Japanese,  including  Ueijo's  cousin,  would  likewise  be  left  with 
the  Dutch  and  they  might  be  taken  in  a  Dutch  ship  to  Japan  to  be  exchanged  for  the  six  Dutch 
hostages. 

2.  The  eleven  Sakkam  people  and  two  Cliinese  interpreters  captured  and  impr'soned  by  the  Dutch 
during  the  trouble  were  to  be  released  and  such  of  their  property  as  had  been  confiscated  should  be 
restored. 

3.  Appropriate  presents  were  to  be  made  to  Yahei  by  the  Dutch  officers  in  Formosa. 

4.  Before  the  Japanese  should  depart  from  the  port  the  Dutch  ships  should  bring  ashore  all  their 
oars. 

5.  Tlie  Japanese  had  remaining  in  China  20,000  catties  of  silk  and  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
secure  it  by  Yahei  and  his  party  the  Dutch  prevented  them.  Therefore  ms  the  property  had  now  no 
doubt  been  captured  by  pirates  the  Dutch  were  to  indemnify  them  for  this  loss.  Furthermore,  the 
Japanese  several  years  before  had  been  deprived  of  1,500  catties  of  silk  which  the  first  Dutch  Qovernor 
had  confiscated  owing  to  the  non  payment  of  port  taxes.    This  must  be  returned  to  them. 

The  council  after  giving  the  subject  due  consideration  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  would  agree  to  articles  i,  2,  and  3,  but  that  they  could 
not  accept  article  4,  and  must  request  that  article  5  should  also  be  withdrawn. 
As  the  Japanese  stated  that  the  loss  of  the  silk  was  caused  by  Dutch 
interference,  it  would  be  better  to  consent  to  this  and  to  refer  the  case  to  the 
authorities  in  Japan,  who  might  be  induced  to  return  the  property.  Tlie 
same  to  apply  to  the  silk  confiscated  by  the  Dutch. 

Having  noted  their  decision  as  stated  above  the  council  prepared  a 
document  in  the  proper  form,  which  having  been  sealed  and  signed  by 
seventeen  Dutch  officers  was  transmitted  to  the  Japanese,  who  formally 
accepted  it. 

On  the  4th  the  hostages  were  exchanged  and  on  die  5th,  12,053  catties 
of  the  silk  promised  was  handed  over,  and  the  balance  delivered  in  monej'  at. 
the  rate  of  $14.10  per  hundred  catties.  The  otlier  condition  having  also  been 
fulfilled,  the  governor  after  seven  days'  imprisonment  was  released,  and  the 
Japanese  announced  their  intention  of  returning  to  their  native  countr\^  at 
once.  At  this  time  the  Dutch  factory  still  remained  in  Hirado,  Japan,  but 
the  Formosa  Governor  upon  his  releasee  advised  all  the  Dutch  to  gather  at 
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Nagasaki  whefe  he  believed  the  inhabitants  ''were  more  peaceful  and  ex- 
penses would  be  lighter/*  k 

The   Japanese   not   contented    under    Dutch    rule    now    withdrew    fromj^f//^/, 
Formosa,  but  the  Chinese  increased  with  great  rapidity  until  all  the  districts 
around  die  Dutch  factories  were  occupied  by  these  people,  and  the  capitation 
tax  yielded  200,000  guilders  annually.     For  a  time  diis  latter  class  submitted 
to  the  various  taxations  without  murmuring,  but  eventually,   dissatisfied  with . 
the  rule  of  the  foreigners,  they  attempted  to  better  their  condition  by  rising  in   ^ 
rebellion,  in  hopes  that  their  superiority  in  number  would  avail  against  the  .< 
superior  arms  of  the  Dutch.     In  this  they  were  disappointed,  for  the  foreigners,  j 
gathering  about  them  nearly  2,000  native  Christians,   attacked  the  rebels  with  \ 
great  force,  so  that  the  slaughter  was  very  heavy  among  them,  especially  as    ■. 
the  natives  took  this  opportunity  to  obtain   revenge  for  the  many  years  of    j 
cruelty  they  had  endured  at  the  hands  of  die  Chinese.  ' 

Now  with  the  Japanese  difficulty  disposed  of,  it  behoved  the  Dutch  to 
apply  their  trade  monopoly  doctrine  to  the  Spanish  who  were  comfortably 
setded  in  the  north  of  the  island.  ITiere  was  to  be  no  argument,  no  lengthy 
consular  reports  in  which  each  side  proclaimed  the  superior  quality  and  the 
cheapness  of  their  own  goods,  but  an  appeal  to  arms ;  for  the  Dutch  were 
determined  that  eastern  traders  should  deal  with  them  or  not  deal  at  all. 

The  Spanish  along  with  the  Portuguese  had  been  driven  by  the  Dutch 
from  participation  in  Japanese  trade,  and  the  former  wishing  for  some  station 
where  they  could  renew  and  protect  their  trade  liad  decided  on  a  site  in  the 
north  of  Formosa,  without  any  intention  of  disturbing  the  1  )utch  who  were 
occupying  the  south  of  the  island. 

The  expedition  was  organized  in  Manila  at  the  close  of  die  governorship 
of  Fernando  de  Silva  and  consisted  of  three  companies  of  infantr}'  under  die 
command  of  'Don  Antonio  Carreno  de  V^aldes  and  a  provincial  prelate,  Fr. 
Bartolome  Martinez,  as  director  of  the  expedition  with  five  Dominican  friars 
as  assistants.  A  dozen  Chinese  boats  and  two  Spanish  galleons  were 
prepared  to  carry  the  party. 

On  the  8  diof  February,  1626,  this  expedition  set  sail,  and  after  delaying 
in  a  northern  harbour  of  the  Philippines  for  three  months  awaiting  a  change 
of  monsoon,  the  expedition  continued  on  its  way,  reaching  die  northern  coast 
of  F^ormosa  early  in^ay.  On  the  loth  they  landed  the  troops  on  the  shores 
of  a  bay  which  they  called  Port  Santiago,  but  finding  that  the  situation  was 
not  well  protected  in  all  seasons,  the  provincial  prelate  gave  orders  to. 
rtfconnoitre  the  northern  coast  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  more  secure  location. 
xAt  last  a  position  was  discovered  with  a  harbor  which  they  considered 
magnificent  and  protected  from  all  winds.  1  o  this  place  they  gave  the  name 
of  Santissima  Trinidad  but  it  was  none  other  than  the  port  of  Kelung,  long 
known  to  the  Chinese  by  that  name  and  occupied  by  Japanese  pirates  only 
some  twenty  years  before. 

The  first  task  in  those  days  was  to  erect  forts,  and  the  Spanish 
accordingly  set  to  work  to  build  a  strong  structure  to  serve  as  a  place  of 
security  against  all  comers.     At  the  entrance  of  the  bay  stood  an  island  which 
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formed  the  key  to  the  harbor.  On  this  was  erected  a  strong  fort,  and  on  a 
hill  300  feet  above  the  sea  level  was  raised  a  second  fortification.  Over  this 
was  flown  their  beloved  banner  of  Castile,  and  now  satisfied  *  with  his  labours 
the  prelate  returned  to  Manila  with  the  majority  of  the  expedition. 

The  natives,  who,  at  the  first  boom  of  the  cannon  had  fled  in  great  terroi 
to  the  hills,  were  now  induced  by  the  good  friars  to  return.  A  small  chape 
dedicated  to  All  Saints  had  been  erected,  and  untiring  labors  were  made  tc 
convert  the  natives  to  Christianity.  The  first  converts  were  two  young  mer 
the  sons  of  a  Chinese  who  had  long  been  a  resident  of  the  port,  and  who  hac 
married  a  native  woman.  The  friars  rejoiced  at  this,  the  first  recognition  o 
the  true  God  in  their  colony  and  celebrated  the  occasion  with  great  pomp 
During  the  ceremony  of  the  sacrament  a  salute  was  fired,  the  troops  wer« 
paraded,  and  the  function  was  carried  out  with  a  solemn  pageantry  the  like  o 
which  had  not  been  seen  in  the  island,  and  which  must  have  impressed  th« 
natives.  F*rom  this  time,  deserved  success  attended  the  efforts  of  the  friars 
until  in  1627  the  converts  were  so  numerous  that  in  the  provincial  chapter  c 
1627  the  new  territory'  was  declared  a  Vicariate,  and  Father  Francisco  Mola 
assisted  by  four  friars,  was  despatched  to  the  island  to  take  charge. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  colony  at  San  Salvador  on  a  permaner 
basis  the  Spanish  forces  proceeded  in  1629  to  occupy  Tamsui,  which  even  a 
this  early  period  was  frequented  by  many  Chinese  merchants,  who  came  froi 
Fokien  to  barter  with  the  Formosa  natives.  The  natives  here,  as  at  Kelunj. 
fled  at  the  sight  of  the  Spanish.  It  seems,  however,  that  either  tliey  or  tH 
Chinese  had  erected  some  sort  of  fortification,  as  Spanish  accounts  state  tK^ 
a  fort  was  captured  and  upon  its  ruins  the  victors  built  a  substantial  fort  t: 
which  the  name  San  Domingo  was  given.  A  church  was  next  built,  whic: 
was  dedicated  with  great  pomp  to  the  Lady  of  die  Rosar}',  while  the  natives 
who  had  now  recovered  from  their  fright,  assisted  in  making  a  road  from  tl^ 
fort  to  the  top  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  church  stood. 

Peter  Nuits  the  Dutch  Governor  of  Formosa,  reported  these  facts  to  H 
home  authorities   and  exposed  in  an  interesting  report  the  injur)^  that  tl^ 
Spaniards  were  doing  to  Dutch  trade  and  the  necessity  of  sending  an  expe<:^ 
tion  to  drive  them  away. 

•*  Wt<  ought  to  leiider  oiuselved  masters  of  Kelang  (Keluiig)  tor  the  following  rei\sous  : 

1.  From  this  place  the  enemy  can  alirays  equip  vessels  to  attack  ours  wiiich  ai'e  trading  w&  ^ 
Chinchoo,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  protect  our  ships.  If  one  vessel  is  taken  by  the  company  t>^ 
loss  will  be  greater  than  the  whole  expense  of  fitting  out  an  expedition  to  capture  Ke-lang. 

2.  If  the  Spanish  remain,  on  account  of  the  large  capital  at  their  disposal  they  will  b9 
source  of  embarrassment  and  inquietude  to  us  and  will  also  attract  to  their  colony  a  large  share* 
merchandise. 

3.  If  they  are  once  firmly  established,  it  is  to  be  feare-i  thnt  they  may  incite  the  natives  and  t>^ 
Chinese  to  revolt  against  us.  This  would  be  a  great  misfortune,  for  without  the  amity  of  the  lat€?* 
we  should  not  be  able  to  hold  our  own,  unless  we  greatly  reinforced  our  garrison  and  fleet,  which  woi:*-^ 
considerably  augment  our  expense  and  Feriously  diminish  our  profits. 

4.  Kelunt;  once  reduced,  we  should  have  an  opportunity  of  employing  greater  capital,  since  fcJ' 
merchandise  wliich  would  otherwise  go  to  tlie  Spanish  would  then  come  to  us  and  at  the  same  time  tl^< 
Chinese  would  have  to  lower  their  prices.'* 

1.  Although  their  general  situation  is  known,  no  definite  traces  now  remain  of  these  forts  oO 
what  is  at  present  known  as  Palm  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Kelunsj  harbor,  and  the  Spani.-h  d»^Kcrip 
tions  are  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  enable  the  writer-,  in  spite  of  careful  research,  to  .identify  th0 
ruins  that  are  found  with  the  forts  alluded  to.  Chang  Ching,  the  son  of  Koxinga,  not  having  ft 
sufficient  garrison  to  defend  them,  saw  fit  at  a  later  period,  to  destroy  these  strongholds,  fearing  thai 
tlie  Tartars  might  turn  them  against  himself. 
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The  Dutch  authorities  in  Batavia  do  not  seem  to  have  been  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  these  suggestions,  for  no  expeditions  were  authorized. 
Consequently  for  twelve  years  the  new  colony  enjoyed  perfect  tranquillity.  It 
w^as  only  in  1 64 1  when  the  Spanish  severed  their  ties  with  the  Portuguese  that 
the  Dutch  decided  to  dispose  of  tlieir  dangerous  neighbor.  Accordingly  a 
squadron  of  three  vessels  was  despatched  to  North  Formosa  to  deliver  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Spanish  Commander.  It  is  an  unique  despatch  worthy  of 
reproduction  here. 

To  Gonsalo  Portilio, 

QoTernor  of  the  Spanish  fortress 
In  the  Island  of  Kelung 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  you  that  I  have  received  the  command  of  a  coiiKiderable 
naval  and  military  force  with  the  view  of  making  me  master  by  civil  means  or  otherwise  of  the  fortress 
Santissima  Trinjdad  in  the  isle  of  Ke«lung  of  which  your  Excellency  is  the  G-overnor. 

In  accordance  with  the  usages  of  Christian  nations  to  make  known  their  intentions  before  com- 
mencing hostiliues,  I  now  summon  your  Excellency  to  surrender.  If  your  Excellency  is  disposed  to 
lend  an  ear  to  the  terms  of  capitulation  which  we  offer  and  to  make  delivery  to  me  of  the  fortress  of 
Santissima  Trinidad  and  other  citadels,  your  Excellency  and  your  troops  will  be  treated  in  good  faith 
aooording  to  the  usages  and  customs  of  war,  but  if  your  Excellency  feigns  to  be  deaf  to  this  command 
there  will  be  no  other  remedy  than  recourse  to  arms.  I  hope  that  your  Excellency  will  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  contents  of  this  letter  and  avoid  the  useless  effusion  of  blood,  and  I  trust  that 
without  delay  and  in  a  few  words  you  will  make  known  to  me  your  intentions. 

May  God  protect  your  Excellency  many  years. 

The  Friend  of  your  Excellency, 

PAULUS  TRADENIUS. 
Fort  Zelandia.  August  26th,  1641. 

This  letter,  which  for  frankness  and  enerjjy  contrasts  singularly  with 
most  of  the  communications  of  like  purport  in  our  days,  the  Spanish  Governor 
answered  in  a  courteous  and  formal  manner  as  follows  : — 

"  To  the  Governor  of  Taiwan. 

Sir;  I  have  duly  received  your  communication  of  August  26th,  and  in  response  I  have  the  honor 
to  point  out  to  yon  that  as  becomes  a  good  Christian  who  respects  the  oath  he  has  made  before  his  king, 
I  cannot  and  I  will  not  surender  the  forts  demanded  by  your  Excellency,  as  I  and  my  garrison  have 
determined  to  defend  theui.  I  am  accustomed  to  find  myself  before  great  armies,  and  I  have 
engaged  in  numerous  battles  in  Flanders  as  well  as  other  countries,  and  so  I  beg  of  you  not  to 
take  the  trouble  of  writing  me  further  letters  of  like  tenor.  May  each  one  defend  himself  as  best  he 
can.    We  are  Spanish  Christians  and  God  in  whom  we  trust  is  our  prot-ector. 

May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  you. 

Written  in  our  principal  fortress  San  Salvador  the  6th  of  September  1641. 

(signed)     GONSALO  POETILIS." 

On  receipt  of  this  answer  the  Dutch  sent  an  expedition  against  Kelung  /   'f/^^ 
and  Tamsui  which  on  its  arrival  met  with  such  strong   opposition  from    the     ]    - 
Spanish    that    the    assailants    were    forced    to    retire    after  an   ineffectual     ;    * 
cannonade  and  a  useless  disembarkation  of  troops. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Dutch  the  Spanish  Father  Bartolome 
Martinez*  and  the  governor  of  the  fort  which  had  so  ably  repulsed  the  Dutch 

1.  The  death  of  Father  Mattiue^ft  watt  a  greaD  loss  to  the  colony.  After  a  distinguished  career 
in  Spain  he  wiis  despatched  to  Manila  where  he  became  interested  in  the  Chinese  and  decided  to 
establish  a  Dominican  mission  in  Cliina.  His  first  labors  on  the  Chinese  mainland  wore  in  Macao,  but 
meeting  with  much  opposition  from  the  Portuguese,  he  at  last  retired  to  the  convent  of  Binondo  in 
Manila^  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language.  Becoming  proficif?nt  in  the  tongue,  he 
joined  his  countrymen  in  Formosa  and  was  of  such  assistance  to  them  in  the  administration  of  the 
colony  and  possessed  so  much  influence  with  the  natives  that  lie  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Vioar. 
Thenceforward  he  dedic-ited  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  Formosa.  Previous  to  his 
death  and  during. the  fighting  with  the  Dutch  he  exhibited  a  daring  spirit,  occupying  without  hesitii- 
iAoia  the  most  dangerous  localities  and  encouraging  his  subordinates  to  tlio  detence  of  their  country 
and  their  God. 
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embarked  in  a  small  boat  propelled  by  both  sail  and  oar  for  fort  San  Sal 
dor.  But  the  boat  was  capsized  and  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  save  them  thi 
persons  were  drowned  including  the  venerable  father. 

The  Spanish  authorities  at  Manila,  with  very  poor  policy,  now  recall 
three  out  of  the  four  companies  in  Formosa  for  a  campaign  against  t 
Mindanao  Moors.  The  Dutch  were  of  course  not  slow  to  take  advantage 
this  ill-advised  step  and  made  preparations  for  a  second  expedition.  Up 
learning  of  this,  which  could  hardly  have  been  a  surprise  to  tlie  commanc 
of  the  Spanish  colony,  he  at  once  called  for  supplies  and  reinforcements,  a 
the  Manila  Governor  with  a  shrewdness  quite  on  a  par  with  the  former  rec 
of  the  troops,  sent  a  few  provisions,  a  little  ammunition  and  a  reinforcement 
eight  Spanish  soldiers. 

On  the  3rd  of  August  1642,  eighteen  months  after  die  first  attack,  t 
Dutch  appeared  qft  Tamsui  with  a  comparatively  powerful  squadron  of  fo 
frigates,  a  large  cutter,  nine  small  vessels,  besides  several  transports,  und 
the  command  of  Hendric  Harouse. 

The  invaders  at  once  landed.  The  Spanish  commander  had  sent  or 
12  Spanish  soldiers,  8  Indians  of  Luzon,  and  40  native  archers  to  oppc 
the  Dutch  disembarkation,  and  this  force  was,  of  course  quite  inadequate.  T 
Dutch  having  thus  gained  the  beach  and  the  unprotected  suburbs  of  Tams 
laid  seige  to  Fort  Domingo.  The  Spanish,  regardless  of  their  small  for 
held  out  gallantly,  defending  their  position  night  and  day  without  rest. 

The  Dutch  at  last  succeeded  in  mounting  artillery'  on  an  elevation  co 
ttianding  the  fortress  and  were  thus  enabled  to  inflict  great  damage  on  ' 
fort,  ,/ie  defenders  of  which  after  six  days  of  determinecl  but  futile  oppositi 
surrendered  on  the  feast  day  of  Saint  Bartolome,  the  24th  of  August,  16. 
Kelung  fell  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  its  capture  the  Dutch  became  t 
undisputed  masters  of  F^ormosa.  The  victors  captured  fort)^  pieces  of  lai 
artillery,  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  twenty-five  tliousand  dollars 
silver,  and  merchandise  valued  at  more  than  one  million  dollars,  the  propej 
of  merchants  established  there.  So  great  was  the  joy  at  their  victor)'  that  l 
Dutch  celebrated  it  for  eight  days.  The  Spanish  garrison,  five  Dominic 
missionaries,  and  one  Franciscan  were  carried  as  prisoners  of  war  to  Taiw 
and  thence  to  Batavia,  where  the  governor  treated  diem  with  courtesy  a 
kindness,  and  eventually  granted  them  unconditional  pardon  and  pcrmissi 
to  return  to  Manila  at  their  pleasure.  The  ex-governor  of  the  defiinct  coloi 
fearing  that  the  loss  of  their  Formosa  colony  would  be  visited  on  his  ha 
remained  behind,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  selecdng  Feather  Juan  de  \ 
Angelos  as  their  temporary'  commander  departed  from  Batavia,  arriving 
Manila  June  29th,  1643. 

The  loss  of  these  admirably  situated  posts  of  commerce  was  keenly  f 
by  the  Spanish  colony  in  Manila,  and  there  were  even  suggestions,  nev 
carried  into  effect,  that  a  strong  expedition  should  be  sent  to  recov(T  the 
from  the  Dutch. 
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The  Dutch  followed  up  their  victory  by  appearing  with  their  squadron     t  = 
off  Manila.     The  Spanish  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  feared  that  the  attack   /      .  ^ 
on  Tamsui  and  Kelung  might  \xi  the  prelude  to  an  expedition  to  drive  them 
from  the  Philippines.     The  enemy  lande^d  a  force  in   hopes  of  inciting  the 
natives   to   relxil,  but  according   to   Spanish   accounts   were   not   successful, 
owing  to  die  attachment  of  the  natives  to  the  Cadiolic  religion.     It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Dutch  had  any  real  intention  of  attacking  the  colony,  but  were 
there   only  to  intercept  Spanish  transports  and  galleons ;  for  after  having 
watched  the  coast  for  some  time  and  given  battle  to  the  Spanish  squadron, 
they  set  sail  and  disappeared.     This  discouraged  the  Spanish  from  making ; 
any  attempt   to  recover  their  possessions  in  North  Formosa,  and  no  farther  = 
efforts  were  made  by  them  to  interfere  with  the  trade  of  which  Formosa  was  \ 
the  principal  mart. 

Freed  from  all  competitors  the  Dutch  now  enlarged  their  domains  and  V;,.*v    '* 
established  fectories  at  both  Kelung  and  Tamsui,  erecting  in  the  latter  place  a  '  :  , 
substantial  brick  and  stone  fort  of  such  solidity  that,  with  a  sufficient  garrison.  / 

it  would  be  alDsolutely  impregnable  against  any  engines  of  war  that  those  early 
days,  could  produce.*  A  clergjman  was  also  stationed  in  Tamsui  to  look  after 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  natives. 

From  Kelung  the  13utch  rapidly  spread  their  authority  throughout  the 
beautiful  Kapsulan  plain  lying  to  the  southward  of  Kelung,  nestling  between 
the  high  mountains  of  the  interior  and  the  rough  rock-bound  coast  of  the 
Pacific.  In  1648  the  Dutch  could  count  47  villages  under  their  control  in 
this  fertile  plain.  To  the  south,  Dutch  rule  had  extended  to  the  most  remote 
settlement  of  importance,  the  village  of  Liangkiau. 

At  the  height  of  their  prosperity  about  the  year  j  650  the  villages  under 
I  )utch  jurisdiction  numbered  293  and  were  spread  over  forty-five  clans,  and 
had  even  reached  the  east  side  of  the  island,  37  of  them  being  located  U-i  the 
vicinity  of  Pilam  near  the  south-east  coast.  For  administrative  purposes  they 
had  divided  their  territory'  into  seven  districts,  five  lying  to  the  east  or  north 
of  Sakkam  (Tainanfu),  one  on  the  south  coast,  and  the  other  on  the  south- 
east coast.  Of  these  the  most  important  were  Sakkam,  P'avorlan,  Matau,  and 
Soulang. 

The  company  received  considerable  revenue  from  taxes,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  much  was  paid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  island. 

Tribute  was  collected  from  China,  though  for  the  first  few  years 
the  amount  received  scarcely  exceeded  three  thousand  reals  per  year. 
Immigration  fostered  by  disturbances  in  Fokien  province  brought  many 
families  to  the  island,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  century  this  tax  totalled 
nearly  forty  thousand  rea/s.    It  was  estimated  that  the  new  arrivals  numbered 

1.  This  most  iutere&tiiig  relic  of  Formosnu  history. — '-The  Old  Dutch  fort"  with  its  walls  of  nearly 
ei{^ht  feet  of  maAonry  and  lime  still  commands  the  port  of  Tamsui,  as  firm  and  solid  and  as  imposin); 
as  when  built  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  That  it  has  not  lost  one  iota  in  strength  and  is  still 
foimidable  the  French  bombardment  of  1884  clt^arly  proved,  for  during  that  engagement  the  fort  was 
struck  hard  and  true,  but  the  shells  did  no  damage  and  scarcely  lett  a  mark  on  the  noble  structure. 
It  18  a  most  impressive  monument  of  longevity  and  as  sucli  whs  selected  as  the  most  fitting  place  to 
celebrate  the  60th  year  of  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  on  April  23rd,  1897.  The  fort  is  at 
present  occupied  as  the  office  of  the  British  Consulate. 
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some  twenty-five  thousand  families.  Deer  hunting  was  a  profitable  occupa 
tion,  not  only  to  the  hunters  but  to  the  Dutch,  who  received  one  rWper  month 
as  license  money  fi"om  each  hunter.  Other  taxes  were  numerous,  even  the 
unfortunate  fishermen  being  obliged  to  give  to  the  government  a  portion  oi 
their  catch.  Out  of  diis  considerable  revenue  the  natives  received  but  little 
in  return,  and  that  only  widi  the  idea  of  obtaining  additional  gains  for  the 
company.  Finding  that  agriculture  was  not  progressing  as  they  wished  and 
learning  that  the  absence  of  domesticated  animals  for  draft  purposes  was  a 
serious  drawback,  the  company  advanced  the  minister  Gravius  during  the 
middle  of  the  century  4,000  reals  with  which  he  purchased  1 2 1  oxen  for 
distribution  among  the  natives. 

The  military  force  in  the  island  consisted  of  about  one  thousand  wel! 
armed  men,  one  third  of  whom  were  employed  as  a  garrison  at  Fort  Zelandia. 
Still  it  must  be  apparent  to  the  reader  that  die  Dutch  success  with  the  naUves 
was  not  altogether  due  to  this  militarj-  force. 

True  it  is  that  the  form  of  administradon  allowed  the  savage  clans  much 
liberty'  as  to  dieir  own  form  of  government ;  their  native  customs  were  nol 
generally  disturbed,  and  diey  chose  their  own  village  elders.  As  to  the 
latter  the  Dutch  had  encouraged  this  method  of  obtaining  headmen  for  the 
villages,  and  rarely  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  peoples'  choice.  They 
recognized  the  elder  officially  ;  with  much  ceremony  investing  him  with  a 
silver-headed  staff,  ornamented  with  the  company's  coat  of  arms,  as  insignia 
of  authority. 

To  preserve  their  influence  with  the  elders  the  latter  were  all  assembled 
once  a  year  at  a  grand  ceremonial  feast*  held  at  Sakkam.  On  diit 
occasion  new  appointments  were  confirmed,  orders  given  for  the  succeeding 
year,  presents  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  most  worthy  of  die  elders,  and  the 
participants  returned  to  their  respective  districts. 

The  real  success  with  the  natives,  however,  was  due  neither  to  the 
military  force  nor  the  system  of  civil  government,  although  of  course  these 
were  important  factors,  but  to  the  individual  character  of  the  missionaries,  whc 
labored  with  the  natives,  not  for  the  sake  of  trade,  but  to  save  souls.  Tho 
government  fully  appreciated  this  and  vested  them  with  much  authority. 

As  the  missionaries  were  much  concerned  with  the  government,  and  af 
the  success  attained  during  the  short  period  of  their  labors  has  never  beer 
equalled  in  any  land  peopled  by  so  called  barbarians,  I  m.ay  be  excused  foi 
reviewing  their  labor  rather  minutely.- 

As  previously  stated  Candidius,  a  Protestant  divine,  was  the  first  misr 
sionary  engaged.     I'pon  arriving  in  the  island  and  looking  over  the  field  he 

1.  The  Dutch  called  this  a  land-dag  (diet)  and  took  special  care  to  explain  laws  enacted  by  tbi 
government  and  to  admonish  the  del^f^ates  to  give  a  kind  reception  to  the  Cliincise  merchants  an^ 
hunters  who  might  come  to  their  respective  places. 

2.  In  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  chapter  I  have  supplemented  my  information,  gathered  frofl 
yarious  sources  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader  by  quoting  freely  from  the  first  volume  of  the  val« 
able  work  of  the  Kev.  William  Campbell,  which  embodies  much  information  compiled  from  officiA 
reports  regarding  labors  of  the  Dutch  clergy  in  Foimosa. 

Missionary  Success  in  Formosa,  by  Kev.  Wm.  Campbell  of  the  English  Presbyterian  MissioQi 
Tainanfu.    In  two  volumes,  published  by  Trilbner  k  Co.,  57,  Ludgate  Uill,  London. 
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expressed  his  belief  that  both  the  disposition  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
natives  were  favorable  for  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  "  With  good 
capacities,  they  were  ignorant  of  letters  ;  their  superstitions  rested  only  on 
tradition,  on  customs  to  which  they  were  strongly  attached  and  which  had 
been  almost  totally  changed  within  the  last  sixty  years,  and  no  obstacles 
were  to  be  apprehended  from  the  government.''  Candidius  applied  himself 
with  zeal  to  die  work,  and  in  a  manner  so  effective  that  during  the 'first 
sixteen  months  of  his  stay,  part  of  which  had  been  occupied  in  studying  the 
language,  he  instructed  1 20  of  the  natives  in  the  Christian  religion.  Two  years 
later  Robertus  Junius  arrived  in  Formosa  to  join  in  the  work.  Candidius 
returned  to  his  native  land,  but  in  1633  accepted  a  second  appointment  and 
was  located  in  Sakkam  with  his  colleague  Junius. 

In  the  year  1635,  Candidius  and  Junius  had  by  their  zealous  labors  so  far 
progressed  that  about  700  natives  of  Formosa  had  been  baptized  by  them, 
and  the  next  year  the  opportunities  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  Formosa 
were  so  favorable  that  the  two  divines  communicated  with  the  authorities  at 
Batavia,  begging  that  new  laborers  might  be  sent  to  so  promising  a  field,  and 
stating  that  employment  might  be  found  even  for  ten  or  twenty  clergymen. 

Accordingly,  two  ministers  were  despatched  from  home  the  next  year, 
one  of  them,  Lindeborn  by  name,  was  accompanied  by  his  wife.  They  had 
sailed  via  Japan,  where  Mrs.  Lindeborn,  the  first  European  lady  to  appear  in 
that  country,  created  much  wonder  among  the  Japanese. 

Junius  in  1636  established  the  first  school  in  Formosa,  commencing  with 
a  class  of  70  boys,  whom  he  taught  to  write  their  mother  tongue  in  roman 
letters.  The  government  were  interested  in  the  work,  and  furnished  the 
students  with  rice  and  clothes.  ITie  natives  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  such  an  extent  that  three  years  later  the  schools  had  been 
■increased  to  five,  and  485  boys  were  receiving  government  aid. 

New  recruits  for  the  missionary'  forces  continued  to  arrive  from  the 
home  land,  and  the  number  of  converts  increased  rapidly.  Candidius 
returned  to  Europe  and  Junius  became  his  successor,  taking  the  lead  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  amount  of  work  accomplished.  As  to  his  success  the 
following  extract — the  original  orthography  of  which  is  preserved — from  a 
pamphlet  published  in  London  in  1650  will  enlighten  us. 

"Of  the  Conyeb^ion  of  Five  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  East  Indians  in  the  Isle  of  Formosa. 

"And  whereas  the  QentUes  ov  Heathen  are  first  to  be  instructed  and  Prenched  unto,  that  they  may 
beleeve,  before  they  should  be  baptized ;  This  Reverend  M.  Junius  tooke  great  paines  dayly,  in  first 
instructing  them  in  the  grounds  of  Religion,  Catechizing  them,  to  bring  them  to  beleeve  :  So  that  of 
persons  g^own  up  in  that  isle  of  Formosa  Five  Thousand  and  Nine  Hundred,  of  both  Sexes,  gave  up 
their  Names  to  Christ;  and  professing  their  faith,  and  giving  fit  answers  to  questions  propounded  out 
of  the  Word  of  God,  were  baptized  by  him ;  (of  which  nu tuber  of  persons  so  dipt  in  water,  the  infants 
of  persons  in  Covenant  are  not  reckoned,  and  to  such  persons  in  (Soulangh^  and  Sinckan,  and  elsewhere 
be&og  instructed  well  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Lords  Supper,  was  that  Ordinance  of  Christ  also  ad- 
minustered  with  much  reverence,  joy,  and  edification. 

"And  because  the  instructing  of  persons  to  Reade  and  to  Write,  tends  much  to  further,  not  onely 
Civill  and  Poli  ical  good,  but  also  Spirituall ;  herein  also  M.  Junius  tooke  much  paines,  in  furthering  of 
bothy  instructing  some  to  Teach  others,  and  in  Visiting  and  Ordering  the  Schollers. 

*'  And  besides  a  few  Dutch  men,  that  were  Teacheis  of  others;  iu  the  Six  Townes  before  said,  of  the 
Htaihmuk  natives  that  he  gained  to  Christ,  about  Fiftie  of  them  he  so  instructed  and  fitted  for  this 
worke.  that  excelled  in  GFodliness,  Knowledge,  Industrie,  Dexteritie  and  Sedulitie ;  that  before  his 
departure  thenoe,  they  had  taught  six  hundred  schollers  to  Itead^  and  t-o  Write  ;  and  that  instructed,  as 
veil  the  elder  as  younger  person}>,  iu  the  Rudiments  of  ChriHtian  Faitli." 
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It  was  a  stranije  sight  in  Asia  in  those  early  days  to  see  hundreds 
educated  in  the  use  of  the  Latin  alphabet  and  flocking  to  a  Christian  church  on 
Sundays  and  living  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  Qiristianit)'.  But  such 
was  common  in  Formosa  in  several  of  the  districts  in  which  the  missionaries 
had  especially  exerted  themselves.  **  To  our  surprise,  we  daily  see  young 
people  not  only  marrying  according  to  Christian  rites  but  going  together 
into  the  fields,  and,  not  only  bringing  children  into  the  world,  but  even 
living  together;  while  formerly  they  would  have  rather  died  than  live  thus." 

The  material  part  of  the  life  in  Formosa  in  which  the  missionaries  were 
concerned  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  b}* 
Rev.  Robert  Junius  to  the  Governor-General  Antonius  van  Diemen,  and  dated 
at  Tayouan,  23rd  of  October,  1649. 

"  Although  the  inhabitants  of  Oovale  ann<>yed  us  very  much  in  the  late  hunting^  expeditions,  and 
drove  away  many  Chinese  who  had  hunting  licenses;  still,  1941  r^ab  h.ive  been  received  from  that 
source.  The  expenses— as  Tour  Excellency  will  see  from  the  speciiicHtions  -  have  amounted  only  to 
627  reals,  so  that  the  surplus  is  1314  reals;  to  which  sum  my  account  (according  to  Your  Kxcellency's 
orders),  has  be^-u  debited/* 

"The  season  has  again  commenced  in  which  the  Chinese  begin  to  hunt,  and  several  have  already 
applied  for  licenses,  but  I  am  of  opinion  (and  have  spoken  to  the  governor  about  it.  who  I  wibh  could 
also  agree  with  me)  that  it  would  be  better  n<it  to  grant  any  hunting  licenses  for  this  year,  for  the 
following  reasons  :  Ist.  Because  the  Company  has  still,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  several  thousands 
of  skins  here  which,  from  a  lack  of  vessels,  they  liave  not  been  able  to  ship  to  Japan.  2nd.  Because 
the  deer  have  decreased  considerably  in  numbers  in  nearly  all  the  hunting  fieldi*,  by  the  continual 
hunting  which  is  resumed  every  year;  and  if  the  hunting  were  now  prohibited  the  deer  would  again 
multiply  very  fast,  and  this  would  greatly  please  the  inhaliitants  in  whose  fields  the  Chinese  hunt 
every  year.  3rd.  For  the  very  important  reason  that,  if  we  allow  the  Chinese  to  himt,  oitr  influence 
and  reputation  will  greatly  suffer  thereby,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Dovale  and  (it  is  to  be  feared)  of 
Yovorollang  will  be  constantly  coming  out  of  their  villagen  to  chase  away,  to  rob,  and  to  murder  the 
hunters ;  and  all  this  we  shall  not  be  able  to  prevent,  seeing  that  these  people  uf^ually  hunt  at  a  great 
distance  from  Tayouan. 

**  Many  Chinese  who  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  their  licenses  requested  me  to  advance  them  the 
money  ;  promising  that,  after  the  hunt,  they  would  sell  me  the  skins — largf*  and  small — at  10  reals  a 
hundred ;  and  the  late  governor  permitt^  us  to  do  so,  on  condition  that  we  held  ourselves  responsible 
for  whatever  loss  might  be  sustained  by  too  Chinese  running  away  or  be<»oming  insolvent.  He  was 
the  more  inclined  to  grant  this,  as  there  would  thus  be  broutfht  to  us  all  the  skins  they  were  in  the 
practice  of  having  secretly  transported  to  China ;  but  he  stipulated  that  we  should  ourselves  advance 
the  money  spent  in  preliminary  expenses,  and  approved  of  the  whole  arrangement  for  this  particular 
reason,  that,  if  the  accounts  were  settled  by  us.  he  would  be  al>le  to  see  what  profit  the  licenses 
yielded,  and  would  thus  find  a  way  for  defraying  in  future  the  expenses  required  for  the  support  of 
the  clergymen  in  Formosa,  etc. 

•*The  Chinese  are  very  desirous  of  borrowing  money  from  us,  as  otherwise  they  must  borrow  it 
from  their  countrymen,  who  show  no  mercy  in  their  dealing^  with  each  other,  and  who  charge  from  4 
to  5  per  cent,  for  monthly  interest.  If  the  hunting  licenses,  therefore,  are  sold  again  this  year  as  ia 
former  years,  we  shall  advance  the  money  on  the  terms  I  previously  mentioned,  and  endeavor  to 
arrange  that  the  quarter  which  they  pay  over  and  above  the  real  is  not  paid  in  cash  as  they  have 
done  hitherto,  but  in  skins. 

"  The  hunting  will  thus  produce  every  year  from  500  to  1,000  reals,  making  an  annual  increase  from 
Formosa  of  4,000 ;  which  we  doubt  not  will  greatly  please  Your  Excellency.  The  Chinese  who  live  in 
the  villages,  however,  are  very  poor,  and  may  not  be  able  to  pay  a  quarter  of  a  real  per  month.  If  Your 
Excellency  had  allowed  the  1,000  reals  of  the  collection  to  .remain  in  our  hands,  they  would  have  given- 
very  willingly ;  and  if  they  continue  to  pay  a  quarter  of  a  real  monthly,  they  will  cettAinly  try  to  recoup 
themselves  by  cheating  the  poorer  class  of  our  aboriginal  people,  whom  they  daily  defraud,  and  who» 
on  that  account,  can  never  better  their  condition." 

In  1657  the  Dutch  decided  to  e8taV)Iish  a  college,  with  the  object  of  educating  young  natives  to- 
become  suitable  and  capable  clergymen.  Ir  was  located  at  Mattau.  The  reasons  for  FelectiniJi^  this 
situation  are  recorded  in  the  minute  book  of  the  church  of  Tayouan  as  follows  :  — 

*'  In  the  first  place,  the  village  of  ^lattau,  like  Mesopotamia  itself,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
rivers,  so  that  many  a  deserter  or  runaway  will,  as  it  were,  be  caught  in  his  wicked  purpose  to  escape. 
For  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  especially  in  the  beginning,  that  after  these  young  natives  have  been 
separated  for  some  time  from  their  parents  and  relatives,  thoy  will  desire  (contrary  t4)  what  is  right 
and  proper  in  this  case)  to  revi^it  them,  and  thus  lun  off  again  in  the  face  of  our  wish  and  consent; 
whereas,  if  the  seminary  were  erected  in  Mattau,  the  rapid  current  and  the  great  depth  of  the  rivers-- 
more  particularly  in  the  time  of  the  monsoon,  would  effectually  prevent  them  from  doing  so. 

*'  Add  this  also,  that  Mattau  is  Kituated  nearer  to  the  hunting-fields  than  either  Soulang  or  Sin* 
kang,  thus  making  it  easier  to  obtain  fresh  deer  flesh  ;  and  although  the  abundance  and  variety  of  fisli 
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nay  not  be  greater  than  in  Soulang,  yet  supplies  can  be  more  easily  obtained,  inasmuch  as  Mattau 
has  a  greater  number  of  fishenes  than  any  other  place/' 

"The  applicants,  whoae  age  ranged  from  ten  to  fourteen,  were  to  possess  a  good  character,  good 
tuemories,  and  quickness  of  apprehension  ;  it  bein^  also  desirable  that  they  should  know  by  heart  the 
Prayers  and  the  Oittechism,  be  very  adept  in  learning  the  Dutch  language,  and  well  acquainted  with 
reading  and  writing,  having  already  proved  themselves  to  l>e  amon^^  the  most  willing  to  receive  this 
training ;  while  a  preference  should  be  shown  for  orphans  and  such  »is  are  miserably  poor. 

**The  order,  manner,  and  time  of  instruction  should  be  hs  follows  : — 

**  Firtt :  As  a  general  rule,  the  young  inmates  shall  be  instructed  in  the  Formosan  language  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  Dutch  language  in  the  afternoon. 

*'  Secondly :  The  time  given  to  instruction  in  the  morning  shall  be  4  glasses,  beginning  at  sunrise ; 
tbat  is,  from  6  till  8 — two  glasses  to  be  allowed  {i.e.  I  hour)  for  breakfast — and  then,  again,  for  four 
glasses,  i.e.  from  9  till  11. 

"  Thirdly :  The  time  given  to  instruction  during  the  afternoon  shall  be  four  glasses ;  that  is,  from 
3  till  5. 

••  Fourthly :  Till  the  young  people  become  better  acquainted  with  the  Dutch  language  the  Sub- 
Director  shall  employ  the  Formosan  language  in  giving  early  morning  instruction  in  the  Catechism — 
xeAlously  endeavoring  then  to  implant  in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  the  right  understanding  thereof. 
The  same  task  shall  devolve  upon  the  Regent  from  10  till  11  in  the  forenoon,  and  every  morning,  from 
9  till  10,  the  young  people  shall  be  diligently  exercised  in  reading  and  writing — Thursday,  however, 
beiitg  considered  a  holiday,  when  the  scholars  shall  be  at  liberty  to  play  and  amuse  themselves,  or  be 
jwrmitted  to  go  out. 

'*  Fifthly  :  In  the  afternoon  the  Dutch  language  is  to  be  taught,  and  the  book  called  The  Door  or 
Port  to  Language  be  employed  for  that  purpose ;  a  work  written  by  Comenius,  and  containing  some 
fiamiUar  phrases  in  the  Dutch  and  Formosan  languages. 

"Lastly:  The  Consistory  desires  to  have  the  following  Rules  a<lopted  : — 

"1.  That  the  Sub-Director  shall  see  to  have  all  the  young  people  up  in  the  morning  before  sunrise; 
that  they  properly  dress,  wash,  and  comb  themsf  Ives  ;  and,  thereafter,  that  morning  prayers  be  read, 
all  present  reverently  kneeling. 

"S   That  before  and  after  the  usual  lessons  prayers  shall  be  said  or  read. 

"8.  That  at  meal^mes,  that  is,  at  breakfast,  at  dinner-time  (12  o'clock;,  and  at  supper  (6  o'clock) — 
a  blessing  shall  first  be  asked,  and  afterwards  thanks  be  returned. 

"4.  That  while  dinner  and  supper  are  being  partaken  of,  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  shall  be  read 
aloud. 

**  5.  That  the  young  people  shall  take  it  by  turns  to  read  a  chapter  during  dinner  and  supper,  and 
the  prayers  appointed  before  and  after  meal)',  and  before  and  after  instruction. 

'*  6.  That  no  young  person  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  seminary  without  the  special  permission 
of  the  Director. 

**7.  That  the  Sub  Director  shall  not  be  allowed  to  give  more  than  a  blow  with  the  ferule  by  way 
of  puniflbment  in  cases  of  misbehavior. 

"8.  That  the  young  people  who  remain  out  longer  than  the  time  appointed  shall  be  punished  as 
the  Director  thinks  fit. 

"  That  every  day  twc  Monitors  shall  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  will  be,  in  rotation,  to  mark  those 
who  speak  any  other  language  than  Dutch  during  college-time,  or  who  do  not  behave  properly;  and 
reporc  such  delinquencies  to  the  Sub- Director. 

*'10.  That  the  Sub-Director  shall  take  especial  care  that  the  clothes  of  the  children  are  kept  neat 
and  clean,  that  the  building  itself  be  properly  cleansed  in  all  its  parts,  and  that  attention  be  given  to 
all  such  tilings  as  may  tend  to  the  advantage  and  weal  of  the  place. 

"  The  Consistory  also  leaves  it  to  the  Governor  and  Council  to  appoint  a  certain  number  of  slaves 
to  attend  to  the  more  servile  duties,  to  prepare  the  food  of  the  young  people,  to  see  to  their  clothing, 
and  to  do  such  other  work  as  may  be  required  for  domestic  purposes." 

.  The  Dutch  missionaries  took  extremely  drastic  methods  in  their  effort  to 
force  the  natives  to  give  up  their  sins.  They  declared  idolatry  a  crime  and 
subject  to  a  punishment  unmercifiil  in  its  severity.  The  lengths  to  which  their 
zeal  carried  them  is  indicated  by  a  letter  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
Formosa  to  the  Governor-General  and  Councillors  of  India,  an  extract  of 
which  reads  as  follows : — 

A-  T-  :|:  1:  ■I-  V  l-  *  st;  :.'t 

Tatouan,  2  March,  1658. 

^'Considering  the  manifold  complaints, and  our  own  daily  observation,  that  the  Formosans  living  on 
this  plain,  and  especially  those  amongst  them  who  are  less  instructed,  in  the  face  of  our  repeated  and 
seriotis  admonitions,  persistently  continue  to  practice  the  sins  of  idolatry,  adultery,  fornication,  and 
sometimes  even  of  incest;  considering,  too,  that  many  of  them  offend  in  this  way  because  they  are  so 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  Ood  and  man  that  it  seems  diti&cult  to  punish  them  according  to  their  deserts, 
we  have  unanimously  resolved  to  issue  the  accompanying  proclamation. 

"  Before  arriving  at  this  decision,  we  all  agreed  to  consult  the  Consistory  about  the  matter,  and 
their  opinion  is  that  the  proclamation  in  no  way  deviates  from  the  righteous  law  of  God.    It  was  also 
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remembered  by  ob  that  there  are  many  weak  Ohristians  here  who  are  exceedinji^ly  deficient  in  know- 
ledgfe ;  that,  indeed,  the  f^reater  portion  of  the  people  are  still  benisj^hted  heathen. 

"Let  it,  therefore/ be  borne  in  mind  that  this,  our  proclamation,  is  intended  for  all,  bat  more 
particularly  for  those  who  have  received  daily  instruction  in  the  principles  of  true  religion  and  sound 
morals;  and  that  in  addressing  the  people  of  every  class,  we  only  conform  to  the  custom  of  our  beloved, 
native  land,  whose  inhabitants,  by  the  grace  of  God,  are  gifted  with  a  far  higher  degree  of  knowledgei 
and  understanding  than  the  inhabitants  of  this  place. 

'*  Thus,  in  keeping  with  what  has  just  been  stated,  we  now  declare  that  idolatry  in  the  first  degreei 
shall  be  punishable  with  public  whipping  and  banishment;  that  those  who  are  guilty  of  incest  shall ba 
seveiely  whipped  in  public,  and  condemned  to  wear  chains  during  a  space  of  six  years  ;  while  the  len 
heinous  sins  enumerated  in  this  proclamation  shall  be  proportionately  punished  according  to  circum- 
stances, by  the  decision  of  the  judge.  And  in  order  that  none  may  pretend  ignorance  of  the  matter, 
this  our  proclamation  shall  be  translated  into  h11  the  dialects  of  the  island,  and  afS^rod  in  public  ta 
churches  and  schools;  arrangements  being  also  made  for  having  it  read  in  public  once  a  montli ;  that 
fXi  the  people  may,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  be  taught  to  cease  from  the  practice  of  those  vile  things 
which  have  been  referred  to." 

*  *  5|.  :<s  :l:  *  5{:  *  :»:  * 

It  was  natural  that  these  simple  islanders  should  resent  the  disgrace, 
punishment,  and  forced  desertion  of  their  old  religion  contemplated  by  their 
Dutch  masters  ;  for  that  old  religion  was  doubtless  as  dear  to  them  as  the  new 
religion  was  to  their  oppressors. 

It  seems  that  the  Supreme  Council  to  the  Governor-General  and  Coun- 
cillors of  India  did  not  indorse  such  rigorous  methods,  for  two  years  later  a 
letter  was  sent  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Formosa  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : — 

Amsterdam,  April  16th,  1660. 
**  Honorahle,  equitable,  wise,  and  vei*y  discreet  Gentlemen, 

**  We  are  also  in  receipt  of  a  missive  from  Governor  Ooyett  and  his  Council,  dated  2nd  of  Mardi 
1668.  From  it  we  see  that,  in  order  to  intimidate  and  prevent  the  Formosans  from  committiag 
idolatry — to  which  they  seem  much  addicted,  notwithstanding  the  most  serious  admonition  aac 
censure — proclamations  and  ordinances  have  been  issued  by  the  said  Governor  and  Council,  with  titfl 
approval  and  consent  of  the  Consistory;  in  which  documents,  persons  committing  idolatry  ara 
threatened  with  the  severest  punishment,  such  as  public  whipping  and  banishment. 

*'  Now,  as  we  can  in  no  way  believe  that  these  are  tiie  appropriate  means  whereby  poor  benightec 
people  will  be  led  to  forsake  idolatry,  and  be  brought  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth,  we  arc 
quite  averse  to  their  being  employed;  and  this  the  more  so,  from  onr  conviction  that  such  means 
would  only  cause  them  to  show  still  greater  aversion  to  our  rule,  and  lead  them  at  last  to  the  adoptioe 
of  even  desperate  measures. 

"  Our  conviction  is,  that  if  we  cannot  influence  the  inhabitants  by  precept  and  instruction,  thej 
are  much  less  likely  to  be  influenced  by  severe  punishments  of  this  kind ;  and  as  we  are  of  opiniea 
that  Christians  ought  in  no  case  to  resort  to  such  measures,  it  has  greatly  surprised  us  that  tiM 
consistory  should  have  given  consent  to  their  adoption  in  the  present  case.  Thus,  although  the  object  bi 
to  Christianize  the  nations,  we  cannot  refrain  from  declaring  that  these  methods  sorely  displeased  IP 
because  they  may  be  considered  harsh  and  cruel,  and  because  they  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  hvc 
character  of  the  Dutch  nation.  We  confidently  expect,  therefore,  that  the  punishments  proclaimtfl 
will  be  considered  mitigated — that,  while  the  ordinance  itself  may  not  be  publicly  retracted,  it  will 
not  be  put  into  execution." 

This  appeared  not  only  to  the  Dutch  missionaries  but  to  many  modern 
divines,*  as  an  expression  from  the  Dutch  governors  in  India  that  they  did  not 
desire  the  conversion  of  Formosans  to  be  placed  to  the  fore  as  a  govemmeitt 
measure,  lest  it  should  give  offence  to  the  Japanese  whose  commerce  thcqf 
wished  to  preserve  and  by  whom  Christianity  was  at  that  time  heavilj 
persecuted.  If  this  condemnation  of  the  Dutch  governors  is  based  wholly  on 
their  refusal  to  approve  of  the  rather  extreme  measures  taken  by  the  Dutch 
missionaries  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion  among  the  Formosans  and 

'*  1.  The  work  was  pix)gressing  favorably,  churches  and  schools  were  multiply iu)^,  the  niteruiarriaf^ei 
of  the  colonists  and  natives  were  brimming  them  into  closer  relationship  with  each  other,  and  man} 
thousands  of  the  islanders  had  been  baptised,  when  the  Dutch  governors  in  India  fearful  of  ofiFendin| 
the  Japanese  who  were  then  persecuting  the  Christians  in  Japan — in  which  the  Dutch  helped  thep 
to  their  lasting  disgrace — restricted  the^te  benevolent  labors,  and  discouraged  the  further  conversioi 
o|  the  natives.    Williams'  Middle  Kingdom,  Vol.  II,  Page  434." 
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which  stands  in  such  marked  contrast  to  the  peaceful  methods  of  the 
missionaries  of  our  day,  it  would  seem  that  such  criticism  smacks  strongly  of 
bigotry  and  illiberality.  It  may  be  that  the  Dutch  Company  did  by  later 
measures  restrict  the  Christian  work  among  the  natives  to  an  extent  that 
would  cause  just  indignation  in  the  hearts  of  all  sincere  teachers  of  the  Bible  ; 
but  Dutch  Formosan  history  does  not  give  any  evidence  of  their  having 
done  so. 

Whatever  stand  the  Dutch  Company  were  prepared  to  take  in  pointing 
out  to  the  natives  the  paths  of  honesty,  morality,  and  generosity,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  the  officials  were  not  inclined  to  take  the  same  route 
themselves.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  their  position  in  Formosa  was  a 
comfortable  one,  that  their  trade  was  profitable,  and  that  they  virtually 
controlled  the  foreign  commerce  of  Japan,  they  were  still  envious  of  their 
neighbors  and  ready  to  again  harass  their  Portuguese  rivals  as  they  had  at 
intervals  for  half  a  century  in  the  past. 

Although  the  Chinese  government  had  permitted  Chinese  junks  to 
communicate  freely  with  Formosa  and  no  difficulty  was  found  in  obtaining  as 
much  merchandise  as  the  company  desired,  still  the  Dutch  ships  were  not 
expected  to  enter  a  China  port  to  trade  although  they  occasionally  did  so  with 
the  connivance  of  the  Fokien  governor.  Their  China  trade,  however,  was 
small  compared  with  that  of  tlieir  rivals,  and  it  was  decided  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen  their  commercial  relations  with  the  Empire  if  possible. 

As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  the  Manchus  were  in  the  ascendency 
the  government  of  Batavia  considered  it  a  time  favorable  for  their  purposes 
and  accordingly  despatched  a  deputation  aboard  a  richly  freighted  ship  with 
one  Schedel  as  envoy  to  petition  for  direct  trade.  They  arrived  at  Canton 
in  January  1653,  but  except  in  the  case  of  tlie  cargo  brought  with  them  the 
Portuguese  were  successful  as  of  old  in  preventing  any  further  trade,  even 
after  the  authorities  has  been  presented  by  the  Dutch  with  costly  presents, 
and  the  governor  had  given  his  formal  permission  for  a  factory  to 
be  built. 

There  was  nothing  now  left  for  the  envoy  but  to  return.  Having  been 
advised  that  an  embassy  to  Pekin  might  bring  forth  good  results,  the 
Company,  in  1655,  appointed  Goyer  and  Keyzer  as  its  envoys,  who  in  due 
time  appeared  at  the  capital.  The  success  of  this  venture  has  been  recorded 
as  follows : — 

"  The  narrative  of  this  embassy  by  Kieuwhof,  the  steward  of  the  mission,  made  Europeans  better 
acquainted  with  the  country  than  they  had  before  been— almost  the  only  practical  benefit  it  produced* 
for  as  a  mercantile  speculation  it  proved  nearly  a  total  loss.  Their  presents  were  received  and  others 
were  f^ven  in  return;  they  prostrated  themselves  not  only  before  the  Emperor  in  person,  but  made 
the  '  Kotow '  to  his  name,  his  letters,  and  his  throne,  doing  everything  in  the  way  of  humiliation  and 
homage  likely  to  please  the  new  ru]^rs.  The  only  privilege  their  subserviency  obtained  was  permission 
to  send  an  embassy  once  in  eight  years,  at  which  time  they  might  come  in  four  ships  to  trade/'  ^ 

Still  Formosa  remained  to  the  Dutch  as  a  profitable  possession,  and  would 
perhaps  have  been  theirs  to  this  day  had  not  the  Company  with  extraordinary 
short-sightedness  been  so  engrossed  in  making  the  maximum  of  profits  for 
the  moment,  that  they  refused  to  expend  the  money  necessary  to  make  them- 
selves secure  against  Chinese  invasion. 

1.  Williams'  '*  Aliddle  Kingdom/'  Vol.  11,  Puge  ^i. 
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Cliiiui  inaideil  b;/  TarUira—Kiniijrai'um  tn  Furmom — lAl'v  11/  the  Pirnti-  Chief  Chiw 

Cbi-tnitii — His  sun  Knxiiuja  bum  in  Jajiiui — Hik  ciirer  in   China — Ennoble 

by  the  Chinese  Empenii- — The  Father  thrown  iitto  Printin — 7'he  Mutlier  cniumit 

nnicide — Korinya   opi>o»es   the    Tartars — Headquffrters   near  Anuit/ — Capture 

Touan — Eii/lit    thousand    soldiers    lost    in    storm — He    alturks    the   capital — 1 

defeated — Fonmisa    attracts    his    attention — Korintja    prepare*  for    war — Tk 

Dutch  suAj)ieioun — Reinforcemeuts  arrire  from  Bataria — Koximja  arriveg  at  lh 

Pescadoreg — At  Formosa — The  attach — Fort  Prorintia  surrenders — Blockad 

of  Fort  Zelandia—KoTinya  sends  messengers  demanding  surrender — HambroiW 

jonrttciZ—Kiixiniia  displeased — Treaeherii — Murder  ofsereriil  hundred  prisoner 

— Many  buried  aliie — Women  and  children  slain — Wires  and  daughters  of  Sute. 

taken  as  concul/ines — .V"/(/  f"  soUliers^-Prisoncrs  erneijied — Slarration — Crei 

'of  "  Urck"  murdered — Clenk,  new  Gorernor  of  Formosa,  arrives — Hdnforre 

mentafrom,  Bataria — Sent  to  the  north— Daniel  Il'endrirkx  killed  and  hi*  haf 

mutUated — A  deserter  betrays  the  Dutch — All  Dutch  property  surrendered— 

Dutch   depart — Coyett  puuinhed — Arroyance    of   Dutch   ojHciats — Keluny    re 

occupied — Berieie   of  Dutch    mission   work — A    work  of  ririlizution — End  t 

Dutch  possessions  in  China  seas. 

DuKiNu  the  whole  period  of  the  Dutch  occupation  of  I-'ormosa.  Chin; 

Avas  visited  with  numerous  calamities,   not  only  from  wars  waged  by  foreigi 

invaders,  but  the  greater  civil  war  which,   gradually  sweeping  down  witli  in 

creasing  force,  overwhelmed  the  capital  itself;    and  the  invading  Tartars,  thi 

ancestors  of  the  present  rulers  of  China,  in  1644   drove  the  Mings  from  d* 

throne,    causing  their  own  chief  to  be  recognized  as  Emperor  of  China  b; 

most  of  the  northern  provinces.     At  tlie  close  of  the  following  >ear,  twelve  0 

the  fifteen  provinces  had  submitted  to  the  usurper.     Formosa  gained  man; 

thousands  of  inhabitants  by  this  long  war,  for  the  Chinese  were  Hying  to  odie 

countries  to  escape  the  troubles  in  dieir  own. 

Among  the  daring  spirits  which  those  turbulent  days  produced  was  Chen] 
Chi-lung  ('lei  Shi-ryo),  also  known  to  foreigners  as  I(|uan.  who,  as  previous!; 
related,  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  a  band  of  pirates  who  liad  thd 
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headquarters  in  Formosa.  This  man  was  bom  in  a  small  village  on  the 
seashore  in  the  Fokien  province.^  His  early  life  was  a  struggle  with  poverty, 
for  his  trade  was  that  of  a  tailor,  and  people  thought  more  of  their  lives 
during  his  time  than  they  did  of  fine  robes.  He  later  emigrated  to  Macao 
where  he  served  the  Portuguese,  and  having  received  much  Christian  teaching 
while  there,  he  was  converted  and  baptized  by  the  name  of  Nicholas. 
Not  destined  to  remain  long  on  the  tailor's  bench,  he  sought  greater  oppor- 
tunities by  becoming  a  petty  trader,  and  while  thus  engag^  journeyed  to 
Japan.  This  seemed  the  turning  point  in  his  eventful  career,  for  success 
crowned  his  efforts  from  that  time  onward.  He  made  his  home  at  Hirado  in 
the  dominion  of  the  Daimyo  Omura,  near  the  present  city  of  Nagasaki,  and 
there  married  a  Japanese  woman  of  the  Tagawa  family,  to  whom,  in  the  year 
1624,  was  born  a  son  named  Cheng  Kung  (Tei-seiko),  later  known  as 
Koxinga,  who  lived  to  become  one  of  the  most  extraordinar)'  characters  that 
ever  appeared  in  China.  His  father,  from  a  petty  trader,  grew  by  foreign 
trade  to  be  the  richest  merchant  in  China,  and  afterwards  at  his  own  expease 
fitted  out  a  fleet  to  oppose  the  Tartars.  His  success  gradually  drew  around 
him  a  vast  number  of  Chinese  vessels  till  he  became  commander  of  as  great 
a  fleet  as  ever  appeared  in  the  China  seas,  and  eventually  attained,  by  his 
political  intrigues,  vast  undertakings,  and  piratical  raids,  such  great  wealth 
that  even  the  Chinese  Emperor  could  not  compete  with  him.  His  fleet  of 
3000  sail  gave  him  command  of  the  seas,  and  none  dared  oppose  him. 

Five  years  after  the  birth  of  Cheng  Kung  (Koxinga)  his  father,  at  the 
request  of  the  Chinese  Minister  of  War,  removed  to  China,  having  been 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  die  troops  opposing  the  Tartars.  Soon 
after  his  departure,  his  wife,  who  remained  in  Japan,  gave  birth  to  a  second 
son,  who  was  named  Shichizaemon.  Hiis  son  did  not  develope  the  love  for 
adventure  and  renown  which  made  his  elder  brother  so  famous,  but  remained 
quietly  in  Japan  all  his  life." 

The  mother  and  Tei-seiko  now  left  Japan  to  join  the  father  at  Nanking,, 
which  was  then  the  capital  of  China. 

Here  the  son  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  placed  in  die  Imperial  University', 
where  he  was  known  by  his  school-mates  as  a  heroic  person  rather  than  a 
scholar. 

Upon  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-two,  accompanied  by  his  fether,  Tei-seiko 
was  presented  to  the  Chinese  Emperor  who,  pleased  with  the  young  man's 
appearance  as  well  no  doubt  as  desirous  of  granting  a  favor  to  the  father, 
conferred  upon  him  the  great  honor  of  bearing  the  name  Koxinga, — the 
honorable  gentleman  who  bears  the  same  family  name  as  the  Emperor.  He 
was  then  appointed  commander  of  die  Central  Body  Guard  and  was  ennobled 

1.  In  the  small  fishing  village  of  Shih-tsing,  near  Anhai  in  the  Chinchoo  prefecture,  the  ancestral 
temple  of  the  Ch^ng  family  still  exists,  and  we  are  told  that  some  twenty  years  ago  there  was  to  be 
seen  there  a  portrait  of  Koxinga,  dressed  as  a  literary  g^raduate.  Koxinga's  father  was  born  in  a 
small  hoTel  of  the  village,  and  it  is  claimed  that  Koxinga's  body,  which  was  removed  from  Formosa,  is 
buried  on  a  mountain  near  by.    Many  relatives  of  the  family  reside  in  the  vicinity. 

2.  The  descendants  of  Shichizaemon  served  the  government  for  many  years  as  interpreters  of 
Chinese,  and  there  reside  to  this  day  in  Nagasaki  certain  Japanese  who  point  with  pride  to  him  as 
their  ancestor. 
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as  a  count.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Tartar  invasion,  and  soo 
after,  the  emperor,  unable  to  hold  the  capital,  was  driven  out,  and  travelle 
as  a  wanderer  to  Foochow. 

Koxinga's  father  continued  loj'ally  to  oppose  the  Tartars,  at  least  i 
outer  appearance,  although  it  is  claimed  by  some  historians  that  at  the  sam 
time  he  aided  the  Tartars  by  furnishing  them  such  intelligence  as  he  thougl 
would  be  for  his  own  advantage.  At  all  events,  after  the  Tartars  had  mad 
frequent  overtures  to  both  father  and  son  the  fether  alone  weakened,  an 
either  suffered  the  Tartars  to  come  into  the  three  provinces,  the  only  territor 
they  had  not  already  captured,  or  after  useless  fighting,  surrendered  t 
thefh.^  Whether  from  fear  or  confidence,  the  Tartars  made  him  king  c 
Pingan  in  South  China,  and  loaded  him  with  fine  presents.  It  looks  a 
though  it  was  fear  which  actuated  them,  for  we  learn  that  having  decoye 
him  out  of  the  city  and  away  from  the  haven  where  his  fleet  was  anchore 
they  seized  and  carried  him  to  Peking,  where  he  was  made  prisoner  an 
loaded  with  chains. 

The  son,  now  more  determined  tlian  ever,  betook  himself  to  flight.  Th 
mother  wished  to  join  him,  but  before  she  could  leave  her  palace,  it  wa 
suddenly  surrounded  by  Tartars,  and  rather  than  surrender,  the  brave  woma 
committed  suicide.  It  was  then  that  Koxinga,  who,  although  the  recipient  ( 
military  honors,  had  served  as  a  civil  officer,  visited  the  Temple  of  Confuciu! 
and  casting  his  scholastic  garments  into  a  fire,  with  much  prayer  an 
lamentation  resolved  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  armed  opposition  t 
the  Tartar  invaders.  There  were  many  stout  loyalists  with  him,  who,  in 
similar  manner,  pledged  their  allegiance  to  Koxinga  and  his  cause,  so  that  h 
was  possessed  of  ninety  learned  men  at  once  who  were  suitable  for  respoi 
sible  offices  under  his  command. 

About  this  time  the  Emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty  died  at  Foo-chow  an 
was  buried  without  the  pomp  and  ceremony  to  which  his  rank  entitled  hin 
Soon  after,  Koxinga  and  his  followers  in  two  large  war  vessels  went  t 
Namoa  (on  the  coast  near  Amoy),  where  he  assembled  several  thousan 
soldiers  under  his  standard.  He  styled  himself  *' Count  Koxinga,  Con 
mander-in-Chief,'*  and  established  his  headquarters  on  the  island  of  Kor 
(Kulangsu)  which  is  separated  from  Amoy  by  a  narrow  strait.  This  distric 
still  recognized  the  old  dynast)^  and  several  parties  of  Tartars  who  attempte 
to  fortify  themselves  within  its  borders  were  attacked  by  Koxinga  and  i 
every  instance  were  defeated  and  driven  thence.  But  the  first  of  many  grcc 
victories  was  the  defeat  of  a  strong  force  at  Tonan,  which  m  as  considered  s 
creditable  an  accomplishment  diat  the  rank  of  Duke  was  bestowed  upon  hin 
He  also  soon  drove  the  Portuguese  from  Amoy  and  occupied  that  quarU 
with. his  troops.  These  successes  brought  to  his  standard  pirates  from  a 
over  the  China  seas,  and  his  power  was  fast  becoming  as  formidable  as  tlic 
of  his  father  before  him. 

Such  a  menace  to  the  Tartar  government  brought  from  them  splendi 
offers  of  reward,  if  he  w^ould  surrender,  but  these  onl)'  increased  his  resolutioi 

1.  Historical  accounts  greatly  differ  on  this  point. 
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He  ^was  soon  able  to  point  to  seventy-t>\'o  military  stations  which  he  had 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  provinces,  and  he  direatened  the  capital 
itsein  The  Tartars,  now  greatly  angered  at  the  young  commander's 
obstinacy,  took  revenge  on  the  father  for  the  doings  of  the  son  by  throwing 
him  intio  a  vile  dungeon  and  adding  fifteen  chains  to  those  tliat  were  already 
laid  upon  him.  But  Koxinga  was  not  to  be  stayed.  Regardless  of  this, 
and  planning  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  Tartars,  he  implored  aid  from 
the  Japanese  Shoguns,  for  with  their  assistance  he  believed  success  would  be 
assLired. 

Not  succeeding  in  this,   Koxinga  planned  to  move  on  to  the  capital, 

.  Nanlcing,  alone.     With  this  end  in  view,  he  reorganized  his  naval  forc6,  but 

while  on  his  way  with  an  expedition  to  Chekiang  Province,  a  great  storm 

arose    and  many  of  his  ships  were  sunk,  drowning  eight  thousand  of  his 

solcUers,  amongst  them  his  own  son.     Although  in  despair  at  this  calamit}^ 

It  did  not  delay  him  long,  for  his  ships  were  soon  repaired,  and  we  find  him 

the    next  year  with  a  new  expedition  ascending  the  Yang-tse-kiang  river  to 

'^^^clc    Nanking.     His  force,   Chinese  history  informs  us,   consisted  of  fifty 

tnaias^nd  cavalry  and  seventy  thousand  infantry.     Of  the  latter,  ten  thousand 

^p*^   known  as  the  "  iron  men,*'  they  being  encased  in  heavy  armour  decorated 

^'^^^  red  spots  like  the  leopard,  and  were  always  placed  in  the  front  rank  that 

tney   might  cut  off  the  feet  of  the  Tartar '  horses. 

Koxinga,  though  opposed  along  the  way,  advanced  steadily,   gaining 
viJIac:fc^g  day  by  day,   but   having  reached  the  city   of  Ching  Kiang,   a  more 


.senc>\js  obstacle  was  met  with,  in  a  fort  built  in  the  river.  It  is  descrited  as 
corij^jj^^jpg  of  timbers  covered  with  earth,  surrounded  with  walls  built  in  some 
pl^cres  so  high  that  they  stood  thirty  feet  above  the  water,  and  mounted  upon 
r^^^'^  were  guns  and  cross  bows.  The  fortification  was  ten  miles  long,  and 
*"^^^s  could  with  safety  travel  over  the  whole  surface. 

^  -Among  the  forces  sent  to  oppose  Koxinga  at  this  point,  were  many 

,  ^*"^ar  fifenerals  who  had  become  renowned  for  their  achievements   while 

^^*>rig  against  the  armies  of  the  old  dynasty.     But  the  young  commander 

1  ^^    ^ual  to  them  all,  and  after  a  five  days*  struggle,  during  which  time  he 

^   riot  a  single  boat,  the  Tartars  retreated  towards  the  capital.     Koxinga 

-J-    ^      now  able  to  advance  and   secured    several    important   stations.     The 

**^^rs,  thoroughly  alarmed,  called  for  numerous  reinforcements,  which  were 

jj^^^dily  sent  them,  there  being  among  the  number  large  bands  of  warriors 

jj^     *^"on  armour  which,   it  is  said,   glistened  brilliantly  in  the  sun.     These 

^^S'hty  warriors  sent  this  word  to  Koxinga  and  his  men  in  a  contemptuous 
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o-Q  ^•^er,  **  Pirates  are  unworthy  of  our  swords,"  but  when  they  appeared  in 
3P-   -^Teous  battle  array  to  fight  with  the  *' pirates,"  Koxinga  Ibught  so  well  that 
*^^^  three  days  the  Tartars  found  that  they  were  no  match  for  him  and 
^^ted  with  great  haste. 

Kicci  the  missionary  who  was  an  eyewitnefls  states  "  Never  before  or  since  was  a  more  powerful 
ji^^^^j^y^hty  fleet  seen  in  the  waters  of  this  empire  than  that  of  Koxin^i^a  numbering  more  than  3,000 
"^^^j^*  which  he  had  ordered  to  rendezvous  in  the  bays  and  rivers  round  Amoy.  The  sight  of  them 
'**'^  I?***  ^^^  ^^  *^®*  Thi*  squadron  did  not  include  the  various  fleets  he  had  scattered  along  the 
■^'*'^-*-ig  eoAsta.— CAtna  |tevtet<7.  a 
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The  young  commander  then  divided  his  forces  into  five  divisions,  carr 
ing  colors  of  red,  white,  black,  blue,  and  yellow.  One  division  was  arm< 
with  Japanese  muskets,  another  with  large  spears,  while  there  were  corps 
trumpeters,  bearers  of  fire  signals,  color-bearers  who  bore  flags  representii 
centipedes,  etc.,  etc.  All  tlie  forces  were  well  drilled  and  disciplined,  ai 
the  cavalrj'  charges  of  the  well  mounted  Tartars  caused  no  confusion 
the  ranks. 

At  last,  in  the  year  1658,  the  capital,  Nanking,  was  reached  and  tl 
retreating  Tartars  sought  safety  behind  its  walls. 

Plans  were  now  formed  for  the  attack  upon  the  city  and  the  positioi 
told  off  to  the  difterent  divisions,  but  discontent  and  dissension  arose  amor 
his  officers,  causing  great  confusion  and  resulting  in  defeat  just  as  victor)-  wi 
within  his  grasp.  Stricken  with  grief  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Amoy,  ar 
with  demoralization  among  his  troops  his  fond  hopes  were  doomed  1 
disappointment. 

The  Tartars  took  advantage  of  Koxinga's  discomfiture  and  soon  appe? 
ed  off  Amoy  with  a  powerful  squadron  containing,  according  to  Riccio,  sor 
eight  hundred  large  junks.  Although  Koxinga,  so  great  had  been  his  loss< 
was  only  able  to  muster  some  four  hundred  junks  he  determined  to  attack  1 
enemies.  The  battle  that  ensued  was  both  on  land  and  water.  Koxinga  co 
manded  the  naval  force  and  gained  the  victor)',  until  finally  the  Tari 
commander,  learning  of  the  total  defeat  of  his  land  force  which  had  attempt 
the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Kokia,  at  once  put  out  to  sea  and  refused  furth 
combat.  This  was  on  June  17th,  1660,  and  Riccio,  the  missionary,  states  tl 
'  so  great  was  the  loss  that  for  many  weeks  after,  putrid  corpses  and  tangl 
wreckage  strewed  the  shores  of  Amoy  and  Ouemoy. 

When  the  news  of  this  crushing  defeat  reached  Peking,  the  Emper^ 
despairing  of  conquering  Koxinga  by  ordinar)'  military  methods,  decided 
force  him  to  submission  by  cutting  off  his  supplies.  The  Chinese  inland  h 
yielded  to  the  Tartars,  and  in  token  of  submission  had  shaved  their  heads,  j 
these  people  living  within  four  leagues  of  the  sea,  from  Canton  to  Nankir 
were  by  imperial  decree  commanded  to  retire  inland  and  to  submit  to  havi 
all  their  dwellings  and  fields  destroyed.  Regardless  of  the  supplicatio 
and  tears  of  the  many  millions  of  inhabitants,  tlie  order  was  carried  ir 
force,  and  to  prevent  the  villages  from  being  rebuilt,  forts  were  erected  at 
distance  of  every  three  miles  each  being  garrisoned  with  loo  men,  wl 
put  to  death  all  the  unfortunate  beings  whom  they  happened  to  find  in  tl 
belt  with  its  twelve  mile  radius.  The  Chinese  were  crowded  into  the  interi 
and  their  distress  was  indescribable,  while  Koxinga  now  deprived  of  pro 
sions  was  subject  to  great  inconvenience  and  forced  to  resort  to  worse  pira 
than  ever. 

Koxinga  now  found  himself  in  such  a  perilous  position  that  he  began 
look  about  for  safer  quarters.     In  this  state  of  affairs  tlie  large  and  ferti 
island  of  F'ormosa  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  commenced  secret  prepar 
tions  with  the  hope  of  gaining  the  beautifiil  isle  for  his  own, 


'The  attack  on  Zelandia:  by  Koxinga. 


The  Dutch  possessions  in  Kelung  in  1664. 

(From  engravings  in  "Verwaerloosde  Formosa"  I675  Amsterdam.) 
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The  extensive  preparations  for  war  made  by  Koxinga  at  Amoy  and 
Quemoy  made  it  very  evident  to  the  Dutch  that  the  ** Beautiful  Isle"  was 
the  goal  in  view.  That  Koxinga  had  held  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Formosan  Chinese  the  Dutch  were  well  aware  of,  and  consequently  they 
strengthened  the  garrison  of  Fort  Zelandia  and  increased  their  vigilance 
over  the  Chinese  population.  New  arrivals  from  the  mainland  were  closely 
inspected  and  on  the  least  suspicion,  the  unfortunate  emigrant  was  thrown 
into  prison  and  cruelly  tortured  in  hopes  of  gaining  information  as  to 
Koxinga's  plans. 

Previous  to  this,  in  1657,  the  Dutch  had  been  somewhat  alarmed  as  to 
Koxinga's  intentions,  and  messengers  had  been  sent  to  Amoy  to  deliver  to  the 
young  chief  several  valuable  presents  and  to  inquire  if  he  had  warlike  designs 
against  the  company.  The  messenger  was  kindly  treated  and  returned 
to  Formosa  with  the  assurance  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  rumor.  To 
quiet  the  fears  of  the  company  Koxinga  endeavored  to  strengthen  the  com- 
mercial ties  between  himself  and  them.  In  1658-9,  junks  to  a  number 
never  before  seen  \n  the  port  of  Taiwan  arrived  from  Amoy,  and  exports 
rose  to  a  height  never  before  equalled. 

On  the  return  of  Koxinga  fr6m  his  futile  expedition  against  Nanking  the 
F'ormosan  Governor,  Coyett,  made  an  earnest  request  for  help  from  n^ 
Batavia.  Accordingly,  in  1660,  twelve  ships  with  large  reinforcements  were 
despatched  from  Batavia,  with  orders  that,  if  the  alarm  in  Formosa  proved 
groundless,  the  fleet  should  proceed  against  Macao,  The  garrison  at 
Taiwan  now  consisted  of  1,500  men,  a  force  which'  die  admiral  thought 
invincible  against  any  number  of  Chinese  troops.  A  decisive  answer  was 
now  demanded  of  Koxinga  to  the  question  whether  he  was  for  peace  or  war, 
to  which  the  artful  chief  replied  by  letter  that  he  had  not  the  least  thought  of 
war  against  the  company. 

Regardless  of  this  he  continued  to  increase  his  forces  in  Amoy,  and 
the  governor  s  suspicions  were  not  allayed.  Admiral  Vander  I^aan,  how- 
ever, was  of  a  different  opinion.  To  him  the  fears  of  the  governor  and  council 
seemed  without  reason.  The  admiral  had  received  orders  from  Batavia  to 
remain  in  Formosa  if  necessary,  but  if  it  were  found  that  his  presence  was  not 
required  he  was  to  proceed  and  attack  Macao.  The  latter  course  appeared 
to  the  admiral  more  likely  to  bring  him  greater  renown,  and  after  a  quarrel 
with  the  F'ormosan  governor  and  his  associates  he  left  the  island,  and  after  a 
futile  attack  on  Macao  sailed  for  Batavia,  leaving  only  three  ships  and  one 
yacht  to  protect  Taiwan. 

Upon  arriving  the  admiral  accused  the  governor  of  unreasonable  ap- 
prehension, and  the  council,  wearied  with  the  expenses  and  with  the  felse 
alarms  of  the  governor  for  several  years,  suspended  him  from  office  and 
ordered  him  to  Batavia  to  defend  himself  Herman  us  Clenk,  his  successor, 
sailed  for  Formosa  in  June  1 66 1 .  Meanwhile  we  find  Koxinga  in  Amoy 
maturing  his  plans  which  had  for  long  been  in  preparation. 

In  1 66 1  Koxinga  sent  a  message  to  Japan  soliciting  aid  from  the  Sho- 
gun,  ostensibly  to  battle  with  the  Tartars.     Ten  years  before  he  had  received 
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some  assistance  from  the  same  source  in  the  shape  of  supplies :  tin,  copper,  an 
an  apparatus  for  constructing  annor,  but  on  the  present  occasion  the  Japanes 
refused  even  to  consider  his  request.  Among  Koxinga's  followers  there  was 
great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  attacking  the  Dutch.  Som 
feared  the  Dutch  were  too  strongly  fortified  to  be  driven  out,  while  others  wer 
confident  that  by  skilful  generalship  the  island  could  be  occupied,  even  thoug 
the  soldiers  of  Koxinga  were  comparatively  poorly  armed  and  though  di 
Dutch  warships  were  vastly  superior  to  their  own. 

At  this  stage  of  affairs,  a  Chinese  who  had  formerly  been  employed  by  th 
Dutch  as  interpreter  arrived  on  the  scene  and  having  obtained  an  interview 
with  Koxinga,  laid  before  the  chief  a  minute  description  of  that  portion  of  th 
island  occupied  by  the  foreigners  with  a  carefully  drawn  map  to  illustrate  th 
topography,  and  expressed  himself  as  confident  that  Koxinga  could  drive  ou 
the  present  occupants. 

The  chief  then  discussed  the  question  fully,  and  fearing  that  his  plan 
would  become  prematurely  public,  he  confined  the  interpreter  to  a  single  roon 
Spies  were  then  despatched  to  Formosa  who,  on  returning,  confirmed  the  ir 
terpreter's  assertions  in  every  particular.  Koxinga  now  assembled  his  oflF 
cers  and  announced  to  them  that  he  had  determined  upon  the  expeditio 
against  the  Dutch  and  ordered  his  followers  to  make  immediate  preparation 
accordingly.  At  this  time  the  Dutch  fleet  which  Coyett  had  desired  to  n 
main  at  Formosa  had  just  departed  from  Taiwan  disgusted  with  the  though 
that  the  Formosan  governor  had  been  frightened  by  baseless  rumors  and  ir 
tending  to  report  accordingly  to  the  council  at  Batavia.  But  in  accordanc 
with  Governor  Coyett^s  fears,  no  sooner  had  the  fleet  departed  than  Koxing 
sailed  from  Amoy.  Koxinga  did  not  mean  to  burn  his  bridges  behind  hin: 
and  accordingly  left  a  large  force  strongly  fortified  on  the  borders  of  his  terr 
tory,  his  son  Cheng  Ching  (Teikei)  now  twenty  years  old,  being  in  commani 
of  Amoy. 

The  Formosan  expedition  consisted  of  25,000  of  his  best  troops  in  a  grea 
number  of  war  junks,  with  Koxinga  as  commander-in-chief  and  26  general 
as  assistants.  Arriving  at  the  Pescadores  he  there  completed  his  plans,  gath 
ering  information  as  to  the  best  means  of  attack,  and  on  a  favorable  day  h 
sailed  with  all  his  forces.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  island  soundings  were  mad 
and  observations  taken  as  to  the  current. 

Running  to  the  north  of  die  port  of  Taiwan  the  vessels  were  brought  i 
close  to  shore,  soundings  giving  but  ten  feet  of  water.  Sails  were  then  loM 
ered  and  the  vessels  proceeded  slowly  to  the  south  skirting  the  coast,  unt 
they  reached  a  favorable  spot,  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Zelandia,  an 
there  with  much  firing  of  guns  and  beating  of  drums  the  force  landed  withoi 
difficulty,  while  thousands  of  their  countrymen  who  flocked  to  the  scene  tenc 
ered  them  every  assistance. 

Only  four  Dutch  ships  were  in  the  harbor  at  the  time  and  the  directioi 
of  the  wind  was  such  that  they  could  not  leave  their  anchorage  to  battle  witi 
Koxinga.  Meanwhile,  in  two  hours*  time,  several  thousands  of  Chinese  ha< 
been  landed.     Numerous  junks  cleared  for  action  were  at  once  stationed  be 


Equally  ineffective  seemed  the  four  Dutch  ships,  for  although  they  did 

e  an  attack  on  the  Chinese  junks  and  destroy  several,  one  of  their  own 

^S[^*"^dron  was  burnt  by  Chinese  fire  boats  and  the  rest  escaped  from  the 

l::x)r,  two  to  return,  while  the  third  sailed  for  Batavia,  not  reaching  her  desti- 

on  until  after  some  fifty  days  owing  to  the  south  monsoon.     Np  further 

osition  was  for  the  time  encountered.     The  remainder  of  Koxinga's  men 

,       —  ^  safely  landed  and  in  a  few  hours  had  cut  off  all  communication  between 

^^^     forts  arid  the  open  country.     The  Chinese  were  now  securely  placed,  and 

^""^works  had  been  erected  overlooking  the  plain. 

^i^^  Koxinga's  soldiers  were  armed  with  several  different  kinds  of  weapons,  but 

^^    greatest  dependence  was  put  on  the  cross-bows,  die  arrows  for  which 

carried  on  the  backs  of  the  men ;  other  corps  were  armed  with  cimiters 

taints,  two-handed  swords  three  to  four  feet  long,  and  pikes  with  iron 

sited  heads.     The  army  also  included  two  companies  of  blacks  provided 

^  *-8i  muskets,  in  the  use  of  which  they  were  very  proficient. 

Koxinga  possessed  no  cavalry,   but  supplied  their  want   to  a   certain 
<nt  with  fleet  runners  who  were  protected  by  shields  besides  light  armor, 
swift  and  courageous  were  these  warriors  that  it  is  said  they  dared  charge 
|:::j^^^^ninto  the  very  arms  of  the  enemy  regardless  of  their  number,  and  their 
""^    attacks  gained  them  the  cognomen  of  "  mad  dogs  '*  from  the  Dutch. 

Koxinga  s  position  now  being  secure,  he  sent  messengers  to  the  two 
^^"^-^tdi  forts,  summoning  the  garrisons  to  surrender,  threatening  to  put  all  to 
^^and  sword  if  they  refused,  adding:  "This  island  was  the  dominion  of  my 
^^^^*erand  should  descend  to  none  other  than  myself.     Foreigners  must  go." 

After  a  consultation  it  was  agreed  to  send  deputies  to  Koxinga,  offering 
surrender  Fort  Provintia,  thus  permitting  the  Dutch    to  concentrate  their 
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twccn  Fort  Zelandia  and  Fort  Provintia  which  stood  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
harbor,  while  Koxinga  with  a  large  force  occupied  a  position  which  would 
enaUe  him  to  cut  off  land  communication  between  the  two  forts. 

Captain  Pedel,  the  commander  of  the  Dutch  naval  force,  decided  that  as 
he  was  unable  to  oppose  the  invaders  by  sea,  his  men  would  be  profitably  em- 
ploy c^d  on  shore,  and  accordingly  marched  with  240  men  in  hopes  of  dislodg- 
"ig"   the  enemy,  and  preventing  the  further  landing  of  men.     Then  occurred 
the   first  engagement.     By  the  time  the  Dutch  troops  came  up  4,000  Chinese 
had     already  occupied  the  place;    but  confident   that  die  enemy  would  not 
^ta.racJ  fire,  the  Dutch  immediately  attacked  them.     Instead  of  giving  way,  the  'j 
Chinese  returned  the  fire  with  musketry  and  arrows,  and  the  Dutch,  finding 
tH^y  were  also  being  attacked  on  the  flank,  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled.   - 
le3.vring  the  captain  and  118  men  dead  on  the  field.     One  half  only  of  their   ! 
^^^Tipany  reached  the  fort  alive.     A  second  party  of  200  men  under  the    \ 
^^^rnmand   of  Captain   Aeldorp   likewise    advanced   against   the  enemy,  but 
rned  without  accomplishing  any  good  or  suffering  much  loss. 

At  the  time  the  European  setders  numbered  about  600  and  the  garrison 
It  2,200  men. 

The  Dutch  do  not  appear  to  have  made  the  most  of  the  force  at  their 
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forces  at  Zelandia.     These  deputies  went  to  his  camp,  then  consisting  of  about 
12,000  men,  who  were  besieging  Fort  Provintia. 

The  Dutchmen  were  conducted  into  a  spacious  tent  where  they  awaited 
the  leisure  of  Koxinga,  who  at  the  time  was  employed  in  combing  his  long 
black  shining  hair  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  '*Tliis  done,  they  were 
introduced  into  his  tent,  all  hung  with  blue;  he  himself  was  seated  in  an 
elbow  chair  behind  a  four  square  table;  round  about  him  attended  all  the 
chief  commanders,  clad  in  long  robes,  without  arms,  and  in  great  silence 
with  most  awful  countenances/* 

Koxinga  listened  quietly  to  their  offer,  but  in  answer  replied  that  Formosa 
had  always  belonged  to  China,  and  now  that  the  Chinese  wanted  it  the 
foreigners  must  quit  the  island  immediately.  If  this  was  not  acceptable  let 
them  hoist  the  red  flag.  Next  morning  Fort  Provintia  surrendered  with  all 
its  garrison  and  arms  and  the  red  flag  of  defiance  waved  over  F'ort  Zelandia. 

To  better  defend  themselves  against  the  enemy  all  the  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms  were  assembled  at  the  remaining  fort,  and  the  city  was  set  on  fire. 

The  intention  was  to  deprive  the  Chinese  of  shelter  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fort,  but  although  the  fire  was  partially  effectual,  the  Chinese  were  still  able  to 
preserve  many  of  the  buildings.  Koxinga  then  ordered  his  artillery  to  ad- 
vance and  with  twenty-eight  cannon  to  storm  the  fort ;  but  so  strong  was  the 
fire  from  the  Dutch  that  the  streets  were  filled  with  tlie  slain,  and  the  besieged, 
making  a  successful  charge,  were  able  to  spike  the  enemies'  guns. 

Koxinga  seeing  that  his  attack  on  the  formidable  Zelandia  would  not 
succeed  in  driving  out  the  Dutch,  instituted  a  close  blockade,  knowing  that 
hunger  and  want  must  come  at  last. 

Still  annoyed  at  the  obstinacy  of  his  foes  he  vented  his  rage  on  the  open 
country,  inflicting  much  suffering  upon  such  foreigners  and  their  sympathizers 
as  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  It  was  useless  for  tlie  Dutch  to  strengthen 
their  position,  as  this  led  to  the  blockade  being  made  more  effective,  while 
the  foreigners  scattered  through  the  country  were  subject  to  greater  suffering 
and  even  death. 

The  ministers,  school-masters,  and  prisoners  were  especially  singled  out 
for  punishment,  it  having  been  proclaimed  that  they  had  been  secretly  en- 
couraging the  native  Christians  to  rise  and  kill  the  Chinese  living  among 
them.  Some  were  crucified  by  the  Chinese  on  the  crosses  erected  in  the  very 
villages  where  they  had  been  pursuing  their  gracious  work,  while  all  were 
subjected  to  great  indignities. 

The  following  extracts  translated  from  the  day-journal  of  Fort  Zelandia 
tell  the  pathetic  tale  in  their  own  words.  ^ 

I'uesday,  17th  May,  1661. — Several  inhabitants,  aa  well  as  their  elders,  dwelling  in  the  moaatnias 
and  plains,  yea,  more  or  less  all  the  people  of  the  south,  have  surrendered  to  Koxinga ;  each  of  the 
elders  having  received  as  gifts  a  light-colored  silk  robe,  a  cap  surmounted  with  a  gilt  knob,  and  a  pair  of 
Chinese  boots.  These  fellows  now  speak  with  much  disdain  of  the  true  Christian  faith,  which  we  b^ra 
endeavored  to  plant  in  their  hearts,  and  are  delighted  that  they  have  been  exempted  from  atteii4Jjf||[ 
the  schools.  Everywhere  they  have  destroyed  the  books  and  utensils,  and  have  again  introduced  fto 
abominable  usages  and  customs  of  heathenism.    On  the  report  being  spread  that  Koxinga  had  arrived* 


1.  Translation  as  appearing  in  Missionary  Success  in  Formosa,  Rev.  William  Campbell.     The 
will  find  many  interesting  translations  regarding  the  siege  in  the  first  volume  of  this  valuable  work,  of 
which  a  portion  of  the  remainder  of  this  chaptet  is  an  extract. 
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they  murdered  one  of  onr  Dutch  people ;  and^  after  having  struck  off  the  head,  they  danced  around 
it  with  great  joy  and  merriment,  just  as  they  formerly  did  with  their  vanquished  enemies.  All  this 
a  certain  Stephen  Tansz  had  himself  been  witness  of  in  the  south. 

"  In  the  army,  it  was  reported  that  Soulang  had  been  taken  and  the  inhabitants  carried  away ; 
and  that  the  clergymen,  Hambroek  and  Winshem,  without  the  one  knowing  the  fate  of  the  other,  had 
fled  to  Baklaan. 

"  Tuesday  24th  May. — At  five  or  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon  a  flag  of  truce  was  displayed  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  Bev.  A.  Hambroek,  accompanied  by  one  Ossewayer,  a  Chinese  Mandarin  named  Sangae, 
and  the  interpreters  Joucko  and  puhincko, — the  three  first  on  horseback,  the  others  on  foot — were  seen 
approaching  from  the  '  Pine  Apples  *  to  the  foot  of  the  redoubt. 

"When  these  persons  were  asked  what  the  object  of  their  coming  was,  they  replied  that  they  were 
the  bearers  of  a  letter  from  Koxinga. 

"Thereupon,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Hambroek  alone,  or  in  company  with  Ossewayer,  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  Castle,  and  that  the  Ensign  Claermont  should  be  sent  to  i)olite]y  inform  the 
Mandarin  that,  while  the  contents  of  Koxinga's  letter  were  being  taken  into  consideration,  and  an 
answer  was  being  prepared,  we  requested  him  to  remain  with  the  interpreters  before  the  fortress,  either 
in  a  house  or  wherever  else  he  chose.  To  this  request  the  Mandarin  complied,  Ossewayer  accompany- 
ing him. 

"  On  Mr.  Hambroek  entering  the  Castle,  he  handed  to  the  Governor  the  letter  which  Koxinga  had 
charged  him  to  deliver. 

"  The  Governor  then  caUed  all  the  members  of  the  Council  together,  and,  in  their  presence,  he 
opened  and  read  the  letter.    It  contained  the  following,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  annexed  :-^ 

"Translation  of  a  letter  written  by  Pompoan  to  Mr.  Frederick  Coyett,  Governor  in  Tayouan. 

*  The  Teybingh-Sjautoo-Teysiang-kon,  Kok-Seng  sends  this  letter  to  Governor  Coyett,  in  Tayouan. 

'  You  Dutch  people,  a  few  hundreds  in  number,  how  can  you  carry  on  war  against  us,  who  are  so 
powerful  by  our  numbers  ?  Beally,  it  is  as  if  you  were  bereft  of  your  senses,  and  that  you  had  no 
understanding. 

'  I,  Pomnoan,  say  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  all  should  live  and  remain  preserved,  without 
perishing.  I  am,  therefore,  well  inclined  that  men  should  remain  alive ;  for  which  reason  I  have  sent 
you  so  many  letters.  You  people  ou^ht  well  to  consider  how  very  important  a  matter  it  is  that  the 
lives  of  your  wives  and  children  should  be  spared  and  all  your  possessions  preserved. 

'  I  now  send  you  my  Mandarin,  named  Sangae,  also  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hambroek  and  the  interpreters 
Ouhincko  and  Joucko,  with  salutations  to  the  Governor ;  offering  him,  at  the  same  time,  peace,  on  the 
conditions  which  will  now  be  mentioned.     I  beg  you  duly  to  consider  what  I  say. 

*  Firti,  If  you  surrender  the  fortress  before  my  cannons  have  made  their  effect  felt  on  its  walls 
then  I  shall  treat  you  in  the  same  way  as  I  treated  the  Commander  of  the  Fort  Provintia,  named 
Yalentyn ;  that  is,  I  will  spare  yonr  lives,  and  if  any  one  has  anything  lo  ask  or  desii-e,  I  will  g^ant  it 
as  I  granted  it  to  him.    I  speak  the  truth,  and  will  not  deceive  you. 

'  Secondly^  If,  even  after  my  cannon  have  battered  your  walls,  the  Governor  and  some  others,  great 
as  well  as  small,  shall  hoist  the  white  fiag  on  the  Fort  and  come  out  to  me,  saying.  Peace !  then  I  shall 
immediately  issue  the  order,  "  Cease  firing,  it  is  enough !"  so  that  you  may  feel  confident  in  my 
word.  And  when  afterwards,  your  commanders  great  and  small  (sic),  come  to  be  accompanied  by  their 
wives  and  children,  I  shall  give  immediate  command  to  bring  all  my  cannon  on  board  my  ships,  on 
being  convinced  that  you  people  seriously  wish  to  have  peace. 

'  By  this  command,  the  Governor  and  his  people  will  see  that  I  desire  peace,  and  they^wiU,  there- 
fore, have  every  reason  to  trust  me. 

*  Another  word : — After  peace  has  been  concluded,  year  soldiers  will  require  immediately  to  leave 
the  Fortress,  that  my  soldiers  may  enter,  with  the  object  of  taking  care  of  it  and  of  all  the  houses 
within  its  walls.  I  shall  maintain  such  a  degree  of  order  that  not  the  "tiniest  blade  of  grass  or  even 
a  hair  of  your  possessions  "  shall  be  hurt.  I  will  also  give  permission  for  some  slaves,  male  and 
female,  to  remain  within  the  houses  to  take  care  of  the  things ;  and  further,  every  person  who  wishes 
to  live  in  his  own  house  at  Sakam^  or  Tayouan  will  be  allowed  to  leave  the  place  and  to  take  his  money 
and  possessions  with  him. 

'  One  wordmore : — It  is  the  usage  of  the  Chinese  to  grant  everything  that  has  been  asked  of  them; 
but  the  fortress  we  cannot  leave  to  you,  as  we  attach  very  great  importance  to  it.  All  that  you  people 
desire,  yon  can  get,  with  the  exception  of  two  days  interval  to  carry  away  your  possessions,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Sakam  had ;  this  being  withheld  because  you  people  have  delayed  so  long  to  come  to  a 
decision,  whereas  the  people  of  Sakam  surrendered  before  they  felt  the  effect  of  my  cannons.  After 
waiting  snch  a  long  time,  therefore,  you  folk  shall  not  have  one  hour's  delay  given  you;  for  after  my 
cannons  have  made  a  breach  in  your  walls,  you  will  have  to  quit  instantly. 

*  FinaUy,  I  know  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Dutch,  who  have  come  such  a  long  way  for  the  carrying  on 
of  trade,  to  endeavor  to  keep  their  fortress,  and  this  even  pleases  me ;  as  I  do  not  see  anything  like  a 
fault  or  crime  in  such  an  endeavor,  so  that  you  have  no  cause  of  fear  for  having  acted  thus. 

'  •  ■■■.'■■>>' 

I.  Bakkam. 
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*  If  I  speak  a  word,  if  I  promise  anything,  the  whole  world  may  trust  me  and  be  certain  that  I 
shall  keep  my  word,  as  formerly.  I  have  no  wish  to  deceive  anyone.  Every  Dutchman  in  yonr 
fortress  may  t^ke  note  of  this  letter ;  for  the  contents  from  beginning  to  end  are  founded  on  truth 
and  verity.  Matters  are  now  come  to  such  a  pass  that  we  can  either  spare  or  take  yonr  lives ;  there- 
fore, you  must  quickly  decide,  and  if  you  take  a  long  time  for  consideration,  it  is  the  same  as  if  you 
wished  to  lose  your  lives. 

'  Mr.  Coyett  has  on  a  former  time  declared  that  he  did  not  understand  Chinese  writing,  and  many 
a  letter  have  I  written  him  without  his  having  understood  them.  I  now  send  you  this  letter  by  the 
interpreters  Onhincko  and  Soucko,  who  have  read  and  translated  it  to  the  former  Deputy-CK>Temor, 
Valentyn,  in  order  that  he  might  have  it  properly  written  out  in  Dutch.  May  you  folk  now  take  it 
quite  to  heart. 

'  IndiUil  in  the  fifteenth  year,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  fourth  month.' " 

"  On  the  margin  was  written  :— Translated  to  the  very  best  of  my  abilities,  24th  May,  1661. — J. 
Valentyn. 

"  The  Council  then  resolved  to  send  the  following  letter  in  reply : — 

'  Frederick  Coyett,  Governor  and  Director  of  the  Castles  and  people  in  the  Island  of  Formoaft 
sends  this  letter  to  Mr.  Koxinga,  encamped  with  his  army  at  Bockenburgh  on  this  place. 

'  Tatouan.  25th  May,  1661. 

'  Last  night,  at  sunset,  we  duly  received  your  letter  through  the  medium  of  the  mandarin,  Sangae, 
and  of  Bev.  A.  Hambroek.  accompanied  by  Ossewayer. 

'  We  have  perfectly  well  understood  its  contents ;  but  we  cannot  give  you  any  other  answer  than 
the  one  we  already  wrote  to  you  on  the  10th  instant ;  namely,  that  we  are  under  obligation,  for  the 
honor  of  our  omnipotent  and  true  God — confiding  completely  in  His  aid  and  assistance — and  for  the 
welfare  of  our  country  and  the  Directors  of  the  Dutch  India  Company,  to  continue  to  defend  the 
Castle,  even  at  the  dajiger  and  peril  of  our  own  lives. 

'  It  was  cur  desire  to  send  you  this  answer  last  night ;  inasmuch,  lK»wever,  as  durinir  that  eTeniii^ 
on  which  Sangae  arrived,  your  troops  in  the  town  Zelandia  were  actively  engaged  under  our  eyes  in 
throwing  up  works  against  us,  and  as  Sangae  refused  to  prevent  their  doing  so,  saying  he  was  not 
authorised  to  interfere,  we  were  prevented  from  executing  our  good  intention,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  were  busily  occupied  in  throwing  up  works  in  our  own  defense.  The  soldiers  under  yon  can' tell 
what  answer  we  returned  to  the  cannons  directed  against  our  place,  and  by  this  we  abide. 

'  FREDERICK  COYETT/ 

"  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Hambroek  gave  us  some  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  our  countiymen 
livirg  in  the  north,  having  been  one  of  them.  He  informed  us  tliat,  as  soon  as  the  coming  and  arrival 
of  the  enemy  had  been  announced,  they  all  met  at  Soulnng,  but  the  bad  feeling  of  the  villagers  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  enemy  made  it  advisable  to  retire  to  Mattau,  and  latterly  to  Dorko.  As  it  was 
considered  dangerous  to  remain  there,  and  as  the  want  of  provisions  was  beginning  to  be  felt»  thflj 
proceeded  further  north,  to  Tilosen. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  love  and  good  will  of  the  inhabitants  had  gradually  decreased,  which  was  ofrin|^ 
to  their  having  received  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Fort  Provintia,  written  by  command  Of  Kozinga; 
in  which  letter  it  was  stated  that,  if  they  submitted  to  the  authority  of  Koxinga,  he  would  errant  tiiem 
the  same  terms  as  he  had  granted  the  garrison  of  that  place.  These  terms,  the  inhabitants  (except  a 
few  living  to  the  north  of  the  Zant  river,  probably,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  later  on  to 
Kelang'  and  Tamsuy^),  had  jointly  considered  it  to  be  best  and  most  advantageous  for  them  to  aoeept^ 
seeing  that  they  all,  and  especially  their  wives  and  children,  were  now  in  a  very  lamentable  8tRte« 
and  that  there  prevailed  among  the  soldiei's  near  them  a  spirit  of  discord  and  insubordinatioB. 
One  hundred  and  sixteen  persons — among  whom  were  four  clergymen  and  five  judicial  officers — had 
joined  the  Dutch  inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Provintia,  all  of  them  suffering  firom 
want  of  provisions,  the  enemy,  also,  being  in  very  much  the  same  condition. 

"Eleven  persons  of  some  rank  or  other  had  left  Provintia  on  command  of  Koxinga,  who  ordered 
them  to  appear  before  him  at  Bockenburgh.  Fifteen  had  been  ordered  to  come,  but  only  eleven 
appeared,  as  Koxinga  permitted  four  of  them  to  remnin  beside  the  property  at  Provintia,  thus  givini^ 
heed  to  their  representation  that,  if  they  were  all  to  leave  the  place  to  appear  before  him,  the  people 
might  create  many  disturbances  and  riots.  When  Mr.  Hambroek  left,  these  four  persons  were  still 
residing  there.  * 

"  Before  Mr.  Hambroek  and  the  other  Dutch  persons  retired  to  the  north,  on  the  report  tha^' 
Koxinga  was  about  to  come  to  this  island  with  some  inimical  design,  the  Mattau  people  left  on  27th 
April  for  the  mountains,  to  punish  the  rebellious  Duke-e-duckians,  and  returned  with  three  heads  which 
they  had  struck  off.  According  to  the  former  heathenish  custom  when  celebrating  a  triumph^  thej 
began  to  dance  round  these  headh  and  to  pei-foim  other  ridiculous  antics;  whereupon  Mr.  Hambroek 
forbade  them,  but  they  were  insolent  enough  openly  to  contradict  and  disobey  him  when  thus  reproved 
for  acting  in  their  old  way. 

1.  Kelung. 
2.  Tamsui. 
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"The  cbAtteU  of  the  judicatory  oiHcialst  ami  of  the  clerijfyinen — whicli  they  left  1>ehind  theiu  when 
fieeio}^  froiu  the  rt>8pectiv«  villages,  ami  which  were  found  by  the  enemy  later  on — had  )jeen  sealed. 
and  were  now  jj^uarded  by  the  Chiue^e  whom  Koxin^  had  appoiutt^d  for  this  service.  Mr.  liocx  ami 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Leonard  us  had  rK^eived  a  pait  of  their  poMsetitjionH  throu^^h  the  written  medium  of  the 
secretary  of  tlie  mandarin  to  whose  charjjje  the  fortregs  of  Provintia  is  intruuted.  Mr.  Hambroeic  has 
also  received  a  promise  that  his  postses-rjions  will  be  restored  to  him.  H«  further  told  us  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  reiterated  requests  aiidressed  to  him.  Koxiuj^a  had  granted  their  i)etition  by  ailow- 
iu};  them  to  act  freely  even  in  matters  pertainin«<  to  religion. 

"  Wednesday,  2dth  May. — It  having  meanwhile  become  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  friends 
who  arrived  yesterday,  namely,  Mr.  Uambroek  and  Mr.  Ossewayer.  took  their  leave ;  bearing  with 
Lliem  the  letter  which  we  had  written  yesterday  to  the  mandarin  Koxinga. 

*'  Mr.  Uambroek  came  into  the  castle,  being  forced  to  leave  his  wife  and  children  >>ehind  him  as 
hostages,  which  sufficiently  proved  that,  if  he  failed  in  his  negotiations,  he  liad  nothing  but  death  t*^ 
expect  from  the  chieftain.  Yet  he  was  so  far  from  persuading  the  gariison  to  surrender  that  he  en- 
counged  them  to  a  brave  defence  by  hopes  of  relief,  assuring  them  that  Koxinga  had  lost  many  of  his 
l>est  men  and  ships  and  begun  to  be  weary  of  the  siege.  When  he  had  ended,  tne  council  of  war  left 
it  to  his  choice  to  stay  with  them  or  return  to  the  camp,  where  he  could  expect  nothing  but  present 
death.  Everyone  entreated  him  to  stay,  lie  had  two  daughters  within  the  castle,  who  hung  a)»out 
his  neck,  ovei-whelmed  with  grief  and  tears  to  see  their  lather  ready  to  go  where  he  knew  he  must  be 
sacrificed  by  the  merciless  enemy.  But  he  represented  to  them  that,  having  left  his  wife  and  other 
cliiluren  in  the  camp  as  hostages,  nothing  but  death  could  attend  them  if  he  returned  noc  ;  so  unlock- 
ing himself  from  his  daughters'  arms,  and  exhorting  every  one  to  a  resolute  defence,  he  returned 
to  the  camp*  telling  them  at  parting  that  he  hoped  he  might  prove  serviceable  to  his  poor  fellow 

prisoners. 

«  «  #  *  *  *  *  *  »  * 

"These  friends  greatly  rejoiced  (as  we  ourselves  >h>)  at  our  brav«»ry,  and  the  victory  which,  by  the 
blessing  of  (iod,  we  had  thus  tar  achieved,  hoping  that  after  obtaining  some  more  victories,  we  might 
be  iipeeMiily  delivered.  May  the  Almighty  an<l  good  (iod  grant  that,  to  their  and  our  joy,  these  hopes 
way  be  i*eiiliiBed ;  and  may  He^  deliver  us  out  of  the  hands  of  our  enemy  and  into  the  welfare  of  tlie 
Company ! 

"Koxinga  received  his  (Uambroek's)  answer  .^t^ruly ;  then  causing  it  to  be  rumored  about  that  the 
pris4»ner8  excited  the  Formosaus  (Aborigines)  to  rebel  against  him,  he  ordered  all  the  Dutch  male 
prisoners  to  be  slain ;  this  was  accordingly  done,  some  l>eing  beheaded,  others  killeil  in  a  more  bar- 
tiarous  manner,  to  the  number  of  500,  their  bodies  strip^nsd  quite  naked  and  buried  50  and  GO  in  a 
hole;  nor  were  the  women  and  children  spareil,  many  ot  them  likewise  being  slain,  thougn  some  of  the 
best  were  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  «ioinmanders,  and  then  sold  to  the  common  soldiers.  Happy  was 
ishe  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  an  unmarried  man,  being  thereby  freed  from  vexations  by  the  Chinese 
wumen,  who  are  very  jealous  of  their  husbands.  Among  the  slain  were  Messrs.  Uambroek,  Mus,  and 
Winshem,  clergymen,  and  many  schoolmasters,  who  were  all  beheaded. 

•*  Saturday,  13th  August. — Last  night  we  capture«l  two  boys  and  a  (.'hinesc,  and  in  the  m<.»rning  we 
interrogated  one  of  them — with  the  i.  hinamau — ^\ho  contessed  as  follows:— 

*' That  Mr.  Uambroek  had  been  his  master that  Van  Druyveiidal  and  a  school- 
master, named  Fraus  van  der  Voorn  with  three  other  Dut^auien  had  oeen  brought  as  prisoners  from 
8iukauig  ;  that  the  two  first  named  had  been  ciucified  at  Sakam — the  others  having  l>een  liberated — 
and  that  Mr.  Uambroek,  assisted  by  the  interpreter  Maurits,  had  procured  Koxiuga's  permission  to 
offer  up  api-ayer  foi^  them.  After  hanging  for  three  days,  they  were  carried— still  alive  on  the  crosses 
— to  iSinkang,  and  here  the  crosses  were  again  planted  in  the  ground  till  the  sufferers  died,  the  place 
«»t  their  execution  being  just  before  the  house  of  the  (iovernor.  At  that  time  our  married  Dutch 
l»eople  were  still  residing  there,  and  two  of  Druyvendal's  sons  were  in  the  house *of  a  mandarin  at 
rilosen;  while  his  Avife  with  her  two  children  were  living  in  Dinkang. 

« 

'•  Tuesday,  16th  Aug^istt. — This  morning  at  the  break  of  day,  a  certain  soldier  named  Mendrik  Kob- 
lj«rts  came  swimming  to  the  **  Pine  Apples,"  and  afterwards  to  the  re(h»uV>t.  Having  been  carried  into 
ihis  place,  he  gave  us  the  following  account : — 

'*  Last  month,  that  is,  in  July,  the  interpreter  Druy  vendal  and  a  young  schoolmaster  had  each  been 
fastened  to  a  cross  by  having  nails  driven  through  their  hands  and  the  calves  of  their  legs,  and  auotlier 
nail  driven  into  their  backi<.  In  this  sad  condition  they  were  exhibited  to  public  sight  before  the 
house  of  the  Governor,  and  our  own  people  had  guarded  these  victims  with  bare  swords.  At  the  end 
ot  three  or  four  days  they  expired^  after  meat  and  drink  had  been  withheld  from  them  all  that  nine. 
The  reason  of  their  execntiou  is  said  to  be  that  they  were  guilty  of  having  incited  the  inhalntants 
against  the  Chinese;  but  to  their  last  breath  they  denied  that  they  had  ever  done  so. 

"  Saiurday,  S7th  A^iffust. — In  the  morning  at  dawn  Pierre  Megriet,  a  certain  Dutchman  coming 
from  Siukang,  entered  this  place.  He  reports  that,  after  the  surrender  ot  the  Fortress  Provintia,  he 
i*emaiued  there  18  days  in  company  with  several  disabled  ^versons ;  and  that  those  who  enjoyed  good 
health  had  immediately  been  sent  to  the  villages  in  the  North  and  South,  among  them  being  the 
schoolmaster,  de  Ueems,  and  Ian  Lambertsz.  Afterwards,  fourteen  of  the  sick  and  disabled  were 
carried  to  biukang,  that  they  might  there  be  taken  care  of ;  but  before  they  arrived  seven  of  his  cum« 
panioQs  had  already  perished* 
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"  The  Chinese  had  stored  much  gunpowder  and  paddij  in  the  Church  at  Sinkan^. 

"The  inhabitants  loudly  ianiHnt  about  the  injustice  the  Chinese  are  committing  in  taking  awaj 
from  thetii  their  very  best  lands,  their  rice,  their  cattle,  and  their  wagonn.  Tliey  had  to  bear  this  in 
silence,  and  even  to  appear  contented.  The  elders  amongst  them  went  a)x>ut  in  Chinese  lobes  of  great 
value. 

"Our  people,  the  Dutcli,  not  regarding  the  prohibition  of  the  Chinese,  would  often  repair  to  the 
village  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  pick  up  a  Ktray  article  of  food  uiierewith  to  fill  their  hungry 
bellies,  but  they  were  very  often  iuteifeied  with  and  were  than  made  to  nuffer  great  want. 

*'  lie  had  also  seen  with  his  own  eyes  two  of  our  countrymen — althousrh  he  did  not  know  their 
names— crucified  at  Sakam  ;  that  is,  their  hands,  after  having  been  cro^tied  over  the  heads,  wei*e  fixed 
with  a  nail  to  the  cross,  another  nail  was  driven  through  tlie  calves  of  their  legs  and  another  through 
their  arms.  In  this  way  these  poor  creatures  suffered  torments  till  after  the  lapse  of  three  days  they 
dieil.  Hut  that  was  not  sutticiHut,  as  it  seemed  ;  for  tnose  barbarous  heathens  carried  them  to  SinkaiDf 
where  they  died  and  where  they  were  buried,  the  latter  being  more  than  might  well  have  been  ex* 
iwcted.  The  Chinese  soldiers  left  the  inhabitants  perfectly  unmolested,  but  the  peasants  oft^n  fouUjr 
abused  them.  The  Chinese  forced  all  inhabitants  who  had  adopted  Dutch  (Christian)  names  to  take 
other  names  according  to  the  dei^ire  of  their  parents  or  friends.  Severe  punishments  were  threatened 
if  this  command  was  not  obeyed. 

"  Forty-two  of  our  countrymen  who  were  on  board  the  vessel  Urck  had  been  all — except  the  purser 
and  his  servant—taken  to  Sinkang  with   ropes  around  their  necks,  one  of  them  having  on  no  other 
clothing  save  a  pair  of  trousers,  and  another  only  a  shirt.     The  Chinese  mandarin  commanded  finir* 
teen  of  these  poor  creatures  to  be  beheaded  by  the  Sinkang  people,  who  were  obliged  to  do  so.    Tt*«> 
<:hief8  of  the  villages  killed  most  of  them.     Five  more,  namely,  the  purser  called  Stephen,  the  iireameir. 
his  servant,  the  surgeon,  the  mate,  and  another  person,  were  carried  to  Sinkang.     Wedonotkuo^ 
what  the  subsequeiif  fate  of  the  others  was,  but  we  trust  they  have  l>een  sent  to  the  South. 

**  When  he  was  taken  by  sumpan  to  Sinkang.  the  Deputy-Governor  with  his  family  and  serv 
the  clergyman  Leonardus   with  his  family,  the  schoolmaster  Jonas,  all  the  surgeons  of  the  villagrs, 
also  the  surveyors, Philip  May  and  Joannes  Btonner,witli  their  families  had  been  left  behind  in  Sakiw 
while  the  schoolmaster  Ossewayer  had  received  j>ernussion  to  dwell  without  hindrance  in  the  house  of 
wife's  mother.     The  Kev.  A.  Winshem  with  his  wite  and  the  schoolmaster,  Samuel,  were  also  living 
Sinkang ;  and  when  he  left  they  were  dwelling  all  together  under  the  roof  of  the  mandarin  who  h 
tikken  up  his  abode  in  the  house  of  the  judicatory  oiiice. 


"  Monday.  24th  October,  1661. — We  examined,  a  second  time,  the  two  black  boys  who  escaped 
the  town  on  the  13th  of  this  month  and  one  of  them  still  persists  in  declaring  that  many  of  the  Dntsr** 
people— among  them  the  Kev.  Mr.  Uambroek  and  Ian  Hammersen — had  been  decapitated  in  SinJ 
and  that  many  others  had  died  of  privation. 


**  He  declares,  also,  that  ho  saw  Ossewayer  and  some  of  the  soldiers  beheaded,  that  the  v< 
Vrck  had  been  cast  ashore  and  the  crew  killed  in  Sinkang,  that  all  the  remaining  Dutch  people  !■».  J 
been  killed  in  the  villages;  while  the  schoolmasters,  Jonas,  Ananias,  and  Philip  May,  only,  were  siK:= 
living  at  Sakam,  the  Governor,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Leonardus,  and  Bronner,  having  been  carried  to  Chii 


A  few  cUi)s  after  his  appointment  by  tlie  IkiLavIan  Council,  Clenk  arri\' 
ofl  1  aiwan,  when,  instead  of  th'j  prosperous  and  peaceful  colony  over  whi 
he  expected,  soon  to  rule,  he  saw  to  his  dismay  hundreds  (^f  Ciiinese  soldie 
a  red  llag  floating  over  the  principal  fort,  and  tin:  harbor  fillexl  with  form 
able-looking  Chinese  craft,  where  formerly  anchored  many  junks  with  tli 
rich  merchandise,  which  had  made  the  comj^any's  fortune. 

Aware  that  Fort  Provintia  had  be(!n  surrendered  and  that  I'ort  Zelani 
was   belea^^uered  by  thousands   of  Chinese   trooi)s,   Clenk,  who,   though 
weak  and  vacillating  character,  apparently  possessed  a  keen  sense  of  hum 
thou<rh  he  could  not  manage  to  land  his  own  soldiers  and  showed  no  an.xie 
to  iret  within  shooting-  distance  of  shore  himself,  had  sufhcient  ner\e  to  s 
ashore  a  document  condemning  poor  Coyett  for  his  groundless  fears  as 
Chinese  invasion,  recalling  him  to  Batavia  without  loss  of  time,  and  orderi 
him  to  hand  over  his  seal  of  ofrtce  to  his  newly-appointed  successor  (Clen 
who   now  presented  himself  to  accept  it.      This  remarkable  humorist  no^  ^ 
sailed  away  and  was  not  seen  again  in  Taiwan. 
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Clenk  then  sailed  to  Japan  and  later  returned  to  Batavia,  giving  a  wide 
berth  to  the  land  over  which  he  had  been  appointed  to  rule. 

The  Dutch,  yearning  to  aid  their  suffering  countrymen,  despatched  a  large 
junk  full  of  provisions,  which,  sharing  the  run  of  rtiisfortunes  that  befell  me 
Dutch  during  this  period,  encountered  a  storm  when  within  sight  of  Taiwan 
and  was  driven  to  the  southwards,  eventually  bringing  up  at  Batavia. 

Two  days  after  Clenk' s  first  departure  from  Batavia  as  the  new  gover- 
nor of  Formosa,  the  ship  Maria,  which,  the  reader  will  remember,  fled  from 
Taiwan  upon  the  first  arrival  of  Koxinga  and  had  a  long  passage  owing  to 
the  south  monsoon,  arrived  in  Batavia.  The  Dutch  authorities  now  obtained 
full  information  as  to  the  Formosa  difficulties,  and  furthermore  a  despatch 
was  received  from  Coyett  begging  for  reinforcements  and  supplies ;  1,500 
soldiers,  20,000  fuses,  400  tons  of  rice,  500  casks  of  salt  meat,  40  casks  of 
Spanish  wine,  and  200  bottles  of  arrack  were  itemized  as  necessary.  The 
governor  of  Batavia  now  bestirred  himself  and  fitted  out  ten  vessels  with  300 
soldiers  to  be  sent  to  the  rescue.  A  certain  Jacob  Caeuw  was  placed  in  com- 
mand, although  he  is  described  as  being  unfemiliar  with  both  navigation  and 
war  and  further  discredited  as  being  unable  to  speak  except  tlft"ough  his  nose. 
In  spite  of  all  this.  Commander  Caeuw  on  appearing  in  Formosan  waters  pre- 
pared for  action.  Unfortunately  the  proverbial  gale  turned  him  from  his 
purpose  just  as  he,  according  to  his  own  report,  was  preparing  to  inflict  a 
telling  blow  on  the  enemy.  A  month  later  he  returned,  but  Koxinga  had  now 
so  strengthened  his  positions  that  it  would  have  been  folly  to  have  attempted 
to  dislodge  him  with  the  small  number  of  troops  at  Caeuw's  disposal.  Indeed 
Fortune  seemed  to  keep  all  her  frowns  for  the  Dutch  and  all  her  smiles  for  the 
Chinese  general,  who  stumbled  on  a  Dutch  warehouse  in  which  were  200,000 
bags  of  rice  and  1,000  pigs,  just  as  he  was  becoming  seriously  inconvenienced 
for  lack  of  supplies  for  his  enormous  force.  Caeuw  now  ordered  three  of  his 
ships  to  take  the  offensive  against  the  Chinese  fleet. 

But  fate  seemed  against  the  Dutch  in  all  they  undertook.  Two  of  the 
vessels  ran  on  a  sand-bank,  thus  felling  an  easy  prey  to  the  Chinese;  the 
larger  one  was  destroyed  by  a  single  shot  which  struck  the  powder  magazine. 
All  except  one  officer  and  five  seamen,  however,  saved  their  lives  by 
swimming.  The  third  ship  with  its  crew  of  1 1 8  men  was  also  captured  by 
the  enemy.  Still  with  all  his  success  Koxinga  was  unable  to  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  solid  Fort  Zelandia,  and  furthermore,  owing  to  the  short  range 
of  his  guns,  he  could  not  prevent  small  boats  from  the  Dutch  fleet  communi- 
cating with  the  fort.  Still  the  besieged  did  not  gain  much  by  this,  inasmuch  as 
Koxinga  had  command  of  the  plain,  and  his  army,  which  with  local  levies  now 
numbered  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men,  could  not  have  been  dislodged  by 
a  force  many  times  larger  than  the  Dutch  garrison.  As  the  outlook  was  not 
bright  and  supplies  not  over-abundant,  the  women  and  children  and  other  non- 
combatants  were  placed  in  charge  of  Commander  Caeuw  to  be  carried  to 
Batavia  when  he  should  see  fit. 

Extract  from  the  "  Day  Journal "  of  Caeuw,  commander  of  the  fleet  and  reinforcements. 

**2l9t  (kiober,  1661, — This  afternoon,  two  little  black  boys  deserted  the  town  and  made  their 
appeanuioe  at  the  Castle.    One  of  them  was  a  slave  of  the  sub-factor  Michiel  fialy,  and  the  other  was 


y 
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free  bom,  but  bad  been  serving  as  a  slave  in  tbe  bouse  of  tbe  mandarin  Beepontok,*  €h>vemor  of  * 
town.  They  told  us  as  a  fact — they  themselves  having  been  witnesses  thereof — that  Koxinga.  enra( 
because  his  troops  were  daily  diminishing  in  number,  and  especially  because  so  many  of  hia  men  1 
been  killed  and  wounded  on  the  16th  of  last  month,  when  our  vessels  appeared  before  the  batteries  of ' 
enemy,  first  fed  and  regaled,  and  then  beheaded,  all  the  Dutch  soldiers  in  his  power;  not  only  those  f 
surrendered  themselves  after  the  dlipture  of  Fort  Frovintia.  but  those  also  who  were  scattered  through 
the  country  at  the  various  stations.  The  clergymen  Hambroek.  Mus,  and  Winshem ;  the  former  secreti 
of  the  Court  of  Justice;  Ossewayer,  former  judicatory  officer  in  Soulang;  Gillis  BoC¥  and  sevc 
inhabitants  of  Sakam,  having  been  previously  regaled  in  the  same  way,  were  afterwards  behead< 
but  the  clergyman  Leonardus,  and  the  former  unworthy  Deputy-Governor  of  Frovintia  with  his  i» 
and  five  children,  had  been  sent  to  China.  The  half-sister  of  Mr.  Leonardus'  wife,  a  girl  of  sixteen  f 
the  offspring  of  a  Qainan  father  and  a  Japanese  mother,  was  married  to  a  Tartfir  mandarin,  and  \ 
now  living  at  Sakam,  where  she  had  not  only  adopted  the  Chinese  manner  of  dress,  but  had  8 
bandaged  her  feet.  The  daughter  of  the  Bev.  A.  Hambroek,  a  very  sweet  and  pleasing  maiden,  Koxii 
took  to  be  one  of  his  concubines,  and  she  had,  consequently,  been  placed  in  his  harem.  All  i 
remaining  Dutch  women  were  kept  under  guard  in  Castle  Frovintia. 

'*  It  afterwards  appeared,  when  these  boys  were  put  to  torture  (sic),  that  they  had  been  seni 
spy  out  the  Castle.    They  persisted,  however,  in  declaring  that  they  had  spoken  the  tmth. 


20ih,  Novewher. — The  catechist,   Daniel   Hendrickx,  whose  name   has   been   often    mention 
accompanied  this  expedition  to  the  south,  as  his  great  knowledge  of  the  Formosa  language  and 
familiar  intercoui*se  with  the  natives,  rendered  his  services  very  valuable. 

"On  reaching  the  island  of  Fangsuy,  he  ventured — perhaps  with  overweening  confidence 
himself — too  far  away  from  the  others,  and  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  am 
natives,  who,  after  killing  him,  carried  away  in  triumph  his  head,  arms,  legs,  and  other  membc 
even  his  entrails,  leaving  the  mutilated  trunk  behind.''  * 

Subsequently  Koxinga  relaxed  hostilities  for  a  short  period,  no  dou 
feeling  that  time  would  gain  him  the  fort  without  the  sacrifice  of  many  of  I 
men.  The  spirits  of  the  Dutch  rose  accordingly,  as  they  trusted  that  tl 
Batavian  Government  would  send  reinforcements  in  numbers  sufficient 
enable  the  Fort  Zelandia  garrison  to  oppose  Koxinga  on  somewhat  mo 
equal  terms. 

Meanwhile  the  viceroy  of  Fokien  had  proposed  that  if  the  Dutch  fle 
would  as.sist  him  in  expelling  the  remnants  of  Koxinga's  force  from  Amoy  ai 
its  vicinity,  he  in  turn  would  aid  the  Dutch  in  Formosa  to  the  full  extent 
his  power.  The  Dutch  governor  consented  to  this,  and  five  ships  wej 
accordingly  despatched  to  the  viceroy's  aid,  but  three  were  lost  in  a  stor 
and  the  other  two  returned  to  Batavia  where  Caeuw,  the  commander,  w; 
severely  censured  and  heavily  fined  for  having  left  the  China  seas  without  ev( 
paying  his  respects  to  the  viceroy,  who  was  daily  waiting  his  arrival  ; 
F'oochow  in  accordance  with  the  promises  made  by  the  Formosa  authorities. 

Koxinga  was  naturally  pleased  at  this,  while  the  besieged  garrison  gre 
so  disheartened  that  they  despaired  of  holding  out  much  longer.  Koxing 
now  impatient  at  the  long  delay,  prepared  for  decisive  action.  Opportunely 
deserter  from  the  Dutch  offered  to  take  ser\ace  under  Koxinga's  banne 
His  assistance  was  availed  of  and  having  thus  obtained  information  as  to  whei 
best  to  press  the  attack  the  Chinese  assailed  the  fort  from  three  near  batterie 
The  Dutch  opposed  them  bravely,  but  nevertheless  they  succeeded  in  makir 
a  breach,  and  gaining  one  of  the  redoubts  they  caused  great  annoyance  to  tl: 
Dutch  and  made  ready  for  a  general  assault. 

On  this  the  besieged  began  to  deliberate  and  the  majority  of  the  counc 
decided  that  further  opposition  was  hopeless.  Governor  Coyett  yielded  h 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  surrendering,  and  in  a  message  to  Koxing 
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declared  diat  he  would  hand  over  the  fort,  and  the  following  conditions  were 
eventually  agreed  upon : 

1 .  All  hostilities  to  cease  and  be  forgotten  by  both  sides. 

2.  Zelandia  and  its  outworks,  artillery,  war  materials,  merchandise, 
treasure,  and  other  state  property  to  be  given  up  to  Koxinga. 

3.  Rice,  bread,  wine,  arrack,  meat,  oil,  vinegar,  ropes,  canvas,  tar, 
anchors,  gunpowder,  bullets,  and  fuses  may  be  taken  by  the  Dutch  ships 
now  in  harbor. 

4.  All  private  movable  property  may  be  taken  to  the  ships  after 
inspection. 

5.  Twenty-eight  of  the  councillors  may  each  take  two  hundred  rix-dollars, 
and  twenty  other  civilians  may  take  altogether  one  thousand  rix-dollars. 

6.  The  Dutch  soldiers  may  retire  with  loaded  rifles,  flying  banners,  burn- 
ing lint,  and  may  embark  to  the  accompaniment  of  beating  drums. 

7.  The  names  and  particulars  regarding  all  Chinese  debtors  or  lease- 
holders shall  be  extracted  from  the  company's  books  and  be  handed  over  to 
Koxinga. 

8.  All  papers  and  books  belonging  to  the  government  may  be  taken  to 
Batavia. 

9.  All  prisoners  to  be  returned  within  eight  or  ten  days  and  those  in 
China  as  soon  as  possible.  All  those  not  imprisoned  shall  be  allowed  to  go 
to  the  company's  ships  in  safety. 

10.  Koxinga  will  return  the  four  ships'  boats  which  he  had  captured. 

11.  Koxinga  will  provide  sufficient  boats  to  take  the  Dutch  and  their 
goods  off  to  the  ships. 

12.  All  vegetables,  cattle  and  other  beasts,  and  such  like  shall  be  supplied 
to  the  Dutch  at  proper  prices. 

13.  While  the  Dutch  remain  no  Chinese  soldiers  will  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  castle  (Zelandia)  or  go  further  than  they  now  are. 

14.  As  soon  as  the  agreement  is  signed  two  out  of  the  Councillors  from 
each  side  shall  be  exchanged  as  hostages. 

15.  Those  watchmen  who  guard  the  godowns  shall  stay  two  or  three 
days  after  the  Dutch  civilians  and  soldiers  have  been  taken  to  the  ships.  They 
will  then  be  taken  on  board  together  with  the  hostages. 

16.  Koxinga  will  give  the  military  mandarin.  Moor  Ongkun,  and  Pimpan 
Jamooje,  political  councillor,  as  hostages,  and  the  Dutch  will  send  Jan  Oitzens 
Van  Waveren,  second  officer  in  the  government,  and  St.  David  Harthouwer  as 
hostages,  both  parties  to  remain  until  all  the  conditions  of  this  agreement  have 
been  faithfully  executed. 

1 7.  Chinese  prisoners  will  be  exchanged  for  Dutch  prisoners. 

18.  Misunderstadings  or  anything  else  arising  of  great  importance  shall 
be  settled  by  mutual  agreement. 
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The  Dutch  could  scarcely  have  expected  more  of  Koxinga  considering 
their  own  actions  when  playing  the  role  of  conquerors  a  few  years  before. 
Koxinga  permitted  the  Dutch  to  take  with  them  their  own  personal  property 
and  embark  under  their  own  flag  for  Batavia, — a  great  contrast  to  Ae 
treatment  the  poor  Chinese  in  the  Pescadores  received  at  the  hands  of  A^. 
Dutch  when  the  islands  were  first  occupied  by  them.  The  Dutch  artillery, 
stores,  merchandise,  and  other  property  falling  into  the  hands  of  Koxinga 
was  valued  at  $8,000,000. 

The  events  of  the  siege  are  concisely  reviewed  in  the  following  quaint  but 
pathetic  letter  written  by  Rev.  Joannes  Kruyf  to  Rev.  Baldaeus,  Ceylon. 


"  Dated  at  Nbgapataw,  13th  of  October^  1061 

"  To  give  you  a  particular  account  of  the  late  miserable  state  of  the  Isle  of  Formosa  is  both  boToad 
the  compass  of  a  letter  and  my  present  strength  ;  and  though  I  tremble  at  the  very  thoughts  ii  it, 
yet  wiU  I  mention  the  chiefest  transactions :  The  first  assault  of  the  furious  Chineses  was  made  agaiBsl 
the  Castle  of  Saccam,  whereabouts,  after  they  had  cut  some  of  our  soldiers  i  ii  pieces,  they  took  IBJ 
eldest  son  and  my  wife's  brother,  who  tho'  very  young,  had  one  of  his  arms  cut  off. 

"The  next  day  our  ship,  called  the  Hector,  being  engaged  with  a  vast  number  of  the  ChiMm 
Joncs^,  was  blown  up,  and  in  her  some  of  our  best  soldiers,  among  whom  was  also  my  father-in-law, 
Thomas  Pedel,  The  fort  of  Saccam  being,  after  a  defense  of  a  few  days,  forced  to  surrender  for  wiit 
of  fresh  water  and  other  necessaries,  the  minister,  officers,  schoolmasters,  soldiers,  and  in  general,  aB 
the  inhabitants  of  the  flat  country,  were  forced  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could  for  themselvii* 
The  Squadron  of  Ships  commanded  by  Mr.  Kauw  (after  it  had  for  a  small  time  rejoiced  our  droopiiji: 
spirits)  being  dispersed  by  tempests,  and  the  ship  the  Urck  forced  upon  the  sands  and  taken  bjttA 
enemy,  the  same  was  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  in  five  or  six  weeks  after. 

'*  To  be  short,  the  country  being  overrun  by  the  Chineses,  our  soldiers  everywhere  routed,  IToiilMR 
laid  in  ashes  in  sight  of  our  fort;  such  of  our  countrymen  hs  had  not  secured  themselves  by  a  tiaiflfy 
flight,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  merciless  enemies,  who  sacrificed  the  Beverend  Mr.  Hambroek  with'  * 
son,  and  divers  others  in  Tilocen,  to  their  fury  :    As  also  Mr.  Peter  Mus,  Minister  of  Favorlang, 
Mr.  Arnold  Wmsheim,  Minister  of  Sinkan,  who  had  their  heads  cut  off,  and  their  wives  with  n 
others  carried  into  slavery.    By  this,  there  being  great  want  of  necessaries  in  the  Fortress,  the  sole  ^^ 
died  dailv  of  the  bloody  flux,  scurvy,  and  dropsy  :     So  that  in  nine  months  time,  having  lost  above  l^O^ 
men,  both  by  famine  and  the  sword,  we  were  forced  (for  the  preservation  of  our  lives)  to  capitulate. 

'*  Who  can  without  tears  remember  the  unexpected  destruction  and  ruin  of  so  many  families, 
of  near  thirty  ministers,  partly  in  their  lives,  partly  in  their  fortunes  (among  whom  I  had  my  i 
having  lost  all  I  had  gathered  in  fifteen  years'  time),  the  loss  and  dishonor  of  the  Company, 

unspeakable  miseries All  which  we  ought  to  look  upon  as  the  effects  of  < 

just  indignation,  on  account  of  our  manifold  sins." 

Poor  Coyett  and  the  members  of  his  Formosan  Council,  who  appear    ^^ 
have  been  painstaking  and  conscientious,  after  all  their  suffering  and  anxfe*% 
/     during  their  last  year  in  Formosa  were  on  their  arrival  at  Batavia  imprison^'' 
^     and  their  possessions  confiscated,  while  Coyett  was  banished  for  life  to  oi^  ^ 
the  Banda  islands. 

One  cannot  review  the  trying  labors  of  the  governor  and  his  little  ba.i^ 
of  faithful  followers  in  Formosa  widiout  being  filled  with  indignation  agaif*^ 
the  arrogant  Dutch  authorities  who,  ignorant  of  the  conditions  existing  in  t^" 
island  and  no  doubt  hoping  to  hide  their  own  incompetence,  thus  msu^ 
scapegoats  of  the  unfortunate  Formosan  officers.  Had  these  concdt:^^ 
grandees  condescended  to  act  on  the  suggestions  of  a  petty  colonial  offic^^ 
the  island  of  Formosa  might  have  remained  a  Dutch  possession  to  the  pres^'' 
day. 

That  great  injustice  had  been  done  to  Coyett  was  at  length  recogniz 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  recalled  him  from  banishment  to  spend  his  f5 

I.  Junks. 
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ling  years  in  his  nati\e  land  a  free  man.     This,  however,  was  but  a 
reward  for  the  services  rendered  to  his  countr}'. 

lius,  in  the  year  1662,  after  thirty  years'  conthiuance.  Dutch  authority 
mosa  ceased ;  for,  ahhough  Kelung  was  recaptured  by  Admiral  Bort 
4,  it  was  again  abandoned  in  May,  1668,  as  no  longer  profitable,'  and 
Jtch  territorial  possessions  in  the  China  seas  ended. 

E. — The  followinjj  is  a  list  of  tlie  Dutch  clerfirymen  who  served  in  Formosa,  with  (so  far  as  is 
,  the  period  of  their  arrival  in  the  island,  and  the  date  of  their  departure  or  death. 


Joannes  Cruyf 

Kut^er  TesscheiiiHker     

Joannes  Lud^eus     

Guilielmus  Brnkel 

GilbertuB  Happartius     

Joannes  Bakk^r       

Abrahamus  Dapper        

KobHrtuu  Satsseuius 

Marcus  Masius 

Petrus  Mas       

.1  oannes  Campius     

Uermannus  Buschhof    

Arnoldus  a  Winsem       

Joannes  de  Leonardis    

Jacobus  Ampzin  gius      

(jrulielmus  Viuderus       

+  Bchoadcd  by  the  Koxiuga  party. 


from 

till 

ills  Candidius 

1627 

1631 

bus  Junius      

162t> 

1641 

ius  Candidius 

1633 

1637 

nis  Hoosgeteyn     ... 

1636 

1637* 

es  Liu  be  born 

1637 

1639 

lus  Leeuwius 

1637 

1639* 

es  Schutanus 

1638 

1639 

as  Bavins       

1640 

1647* 

^us  Junius      

1641 

1643 

rkinius    

1641 

— 

van  Breeii    

1643 

1647 

is  Happartu£i 

1614 

1616 

I  Gravius        

1647 

1651 

IS  Vertrecht 

1647 

1651 

ins  Hambroek 

1G48 

1661t 

tns  Happartius     ... 

1649 

1652 

^       ! 


from 

till 

...  1649 

1663 

...  1661. 
...   1651 
...  1662 
...  1653 
...  1663 
...  1654 

■pi 

<  s 

...   1664  J 

...  1656 

1661 

...   1666 

1662t 

...  1666 

1662t 

...  1655 

1657 

...   1655 

1662t 

...  1656 

1662 

...  1656 

1662t 

...  1657 

1669* 

•  Deceased  iu  Foniosa  this  year. 


little  is  left  now  in  the  island  to  mark  the  Dutch  occupation.  The  splendid  fort  at  Tamsui, 
s  of  the  two  forts  in  the  south,  and  a  few  traces  of  other  works  are  the  only  remains. 
;he  thirty  years'  labor  of  the  missionaries  ttll  signs  seem  swept  away.  No  evidence  of  their 
1  teachings  are  to  )>e  found  to-day  even  among  such  tribes  as  the  Dutch  were  most  successful 
d  whose  converted  members  could  be  counted  by  thousands.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  radical 
for  the  better  have  been  made  in  the  customs  of  the  savages  of  the  plains,  though  to  what 
hese  improvements  are  due  to  Dutch  teachings  and  to  what  extent  to  outside  conditions,  as 
tnce  the  large  immigration  of  Chinese,  of  course  no  one  can  say.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Che 
n  Formosa,  the  savages  occupying  the  plains  were  addicted  to  head*hunting  just  as  the  hill 
of  the  island  are  at  present.  To  understand  the  horror  of  this  practice  the  reader  must 
Jr  that  it  was  not  resorted  to  as  a  matter  of  revenge  or  necessarily  of  hatred.  U  hile  super- 
I  mingled  with  it  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  severed  head  is  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  fetich,  the 
8  no  doubt  most  highly  valued  for  the  opportunity  it  allows  the  warlike  buck  to  exhiiit  his 
and  thus  to  gain  power  and  influence  in  the  tribe.  He  who  has  taken  a  head  is  exalted  above 
10  have  not,  and  of  course  the  more  heads  are  taken  the  greater  is  the  reputation  of  the  slayer, 
>me6  a  fanatic  and  a  murderer  for  no  other  reason  than  this.  The  Dutcli  were  successful  in 
:  most  of  the  natives  resident  in  the  plains  to  do  away  with  this  horrible  custom,  and  although 
them  Were  latter  forced  into  the  hills  by  the  incoming  Chinese,  neither  those  that  remained 
r  descendants  returned  to  that  most  barbarous  of  practices  head- hunting. 

thermore,  we  learn  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  they  found  othe^  strange  customs  in 
nong  the  natives;  for  example,  men  and  women  would  not  labor  together;  a  husband  did  not 
nanently  with  liis  wife  until  hi.s  50th  year,  and  it  was  a  gr^'at  disi^iace  tor  her  to  bring  forth 
before  she  was  37  years  old.  When  a  woman  of  younger  years  was  discovered  with  child,  a 
was  called  who  kneaded  the  body  of  the  mother  until  the  unborn  child  was  killed,  thus 
abortion  and  inflicting  upon  the  mother  the  most  extreme  torture.  Candidius  writes  of  one 
vho  liad  had  sixteen  children  killed  in  this  way. 


t  b  interesting  in  connoctiou  with  the  above  event  to  note  that  there  exists  on  Palm  Island 
rfmig  a  cave  accessible  to  travellers  at  the  present  day  which  contains  cut  in  the  solid  rock 
«  names  of  several  persons  over  dates  which  run  back  to  the  period  of  the  Dutch  occupation, 
criptions  so  far  as  they  can  be  deciphered  are  as  follows  r^ — 


1664 
Jacob  Schenck 

1664-1667 
Jacob  Bosch 
Nicola W8  Grub 
anno  christi 
1667 


C.  K.  Hans  Hknrick 
Kotenporg 

1667 

Jan  Dannes 

1008 


t 

H.  I.  S. 

K.  B. 

1007 


/ 


^ 
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Burial  rites  were  also  very  offensive,  the  corpse  betn<j^  (grilled  over  h  tire  before  intermeDt. 

The  misNionary  Junius  states  in  a  letter,  written  in  IQ^»  referring  to  one  of  the  Dutch  towns! 
'*  We  now  daily  see  young  people  there  not  only  marrying  according  to  Christian  rites',  but  g 
together  into  the  fields,  and,  not  o^ly  bringing  children  int^»  the  world,  but  even  living  toget 
while  toruierly  they  would  rather  have  died  than  lived  thus."  So  far  as  is  known^  the  old  cust 
have  never  again  been  practised  since  the  departure  of  the  Dutch. 

If  these  reforms,  as  well  as  the  abolition  of  head-hunting  among  the  savages  of  the  plain,  werf 
result — and  it  is  pleasant  and  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  they  were — of  the  labor  of  the  D 
missionaries,  these  good  men  have  been  abundantly  rewarded  for  their  work  extending  over  the  t 
of  a  century,  during  which,  at  the  risk  of  many  hardships,  even  of  death  itself,  they  taught  the  nat 
about  the  true  God. 

As  to  the  work  of  Dutch  schools  all  traces  have  likewise  disappeared.  Considering  the  numbt 
natives  who  were  taught  the  Dutch  language  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  some  Dutch  w 
incorporated  in  their  present  speech.  Ethnology  teaches  us  that  peoples  associating  with  each  o 
even  for  a  short  period  Hre  quick  to  enlarge  their  vocabulary  by  ailopting  useful  words,  the  equival 
of  which  tlieir  own  language  does  not  possess.  But  the  present  case  seems  an  exception,  for  the 
the  Dutch  introduced  much  that  was  new  to  the  Formosans,  and  to  describe  which  th<4  native  t«>c 
possessed  no  terms,  no  Dutch  words  exist  in  the  savage  dialects  as  spoken  in  the  island  to-day.  at  1 
so  far  as  is  shown  by  the  vocabularies  which  have  as  yet  been  compiled.  Interesting  relics  h 
however,  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  shape  of  land  contracts,  etc.,  in  the  native  language, 
written  in  roraan  characteis  as  taught  by  the  Dutch.  Some  of  these  documents  are  dated  as  lat 
1801,  which  shows  that  the  natives  appreciated  the  value  of  roman  characters  and  used  them  am 
themselves  for  some  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  dei)arture  of  the  Dutch.  ^ 


1.  Kev.  Wm.  Campbell  of  the  EngUnh  Presbyterian  mii«Kioti,  Taiuaiifu,  1ms  given  xia  much  e: 
information  as  to  the  scope  of  the  labors  of  the  Dutc'h  missionaries.  Besides  his  work  "  MUsioi 
Huecess  in  the  Island  of  Formosa  "  previously  refer rt^d  to,  he  ha.s  pnxiuced  two  books  which  will  b 
great  interest  to  linguists  and  students,  and  of  posRibln  value  to  missionaries  who  may  engage  in  « 
among  the  savages.  The  fir^t  publication  issued,  **  St.  Matthew  in  Fornwsan  "  consists  of  the  gospel  of 
Matthew  in  Formosan  (Sinkang  dialect)  with  corresponding  versions  in  Dutch  and  English,  e>i 
from  GraviuH*s  edition  of  16GI.  The  second  publication,  besides  a  scholarly  preface,  consists  of 
Articles  of  Christian  Instruction  in  Favorlang — Formosan,  Dutch  and  English,  from  Vertrec 
manuscHpt  of  1650,  with  Psalmanazar's  pretended  Dialogue  between  a  Japanese  and  a  Formosan, 
llappart*tf  Favorlang  Vocabulary. 

Both.  "  St.  Matthew  in  Formosan**  and  **  The  Ardrlcs  in  Formosan'*  are  puhlished  by  Kegan  1' 
Trench,  Triibner  &  Co,  Ld.,  London. 


CHAPTER    II'. 

FORMOSA    THE    KINGDOM     OF    KOXINGA. 
1662- 1683. 

Koxin^a  establishes  his  court — Kiu-inga's  tnur  of  inspection — The  advance  o/agrictdture 
— Desiijns  on  the  Philippines — Mission  of  Riccio — Massacre  of  Chinese  in 
Manila — Illness  and  death  of  Koxinga — The  character  of  Koxinffa — Ching 
Chiug  his  son  succeeds — Overtures  from  the  Tartars — Oieng  Ching  arrives  in 
Formosa — His  administratioH — A  Dntch  expedition  appears — Dutch  and  Tartars 
combined  attack  Cheng  Ching — The  Dutch  embassy — Humiliating  performances 
— Manufacture  of  sugar  and  salt  introduced — Schotds  established — Riccio  visits 
Formosa — Commerciid  envoy  to  Philippines — Life  of  Riccio — English  factory  in 
Ihrmosa — Rerolt  on  mainlxind — Cheng  Ching  to  the  frotit — Defeat  of  l-bkien 
King — Death  of  Cheng  Ching — Cheng  Ko-tsang — Cheng  ICo-shiang,  the  third 
king — Mainland  possessions  lost — Imperialists  occupy  Pescadores — Boy  king 
surrenders — F}rmosan  independence  ended — Life  of  Riceiu. 

Now  in  undisputed  possession,  Koxinga  constituted  himself  sovereign  of 
the  island,  assumed  a  princely  style,  and  established  his  palace  and  court  at 
Zelandia,'  which  then  took  the  name  of  Anping-Chin  (the  City  of  Peace).  The 
capital  of  the  island  was  fixed  at  the  neighboring  village  of  Sakkam,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  of  Ch'eng-tien-fou  (Sho-ten-fu)  and  which  was 
later  knowh  as  Taiwanfii. 

Chinese  laws,  customs,  and  forms  of  government  were  introduced, 
and  all  traces  of  the  Dutch  administration  were  obliterated.  Some  Dutch 
peopFe  remained  unwilling  residents  in  the  island,  however — women,  children, 
and  priests,  whom  Koxinga  detained  as  prisoners. 

The  new  ruler  appears  to  have  been  as  eminently  fitted  for  diplomacy  as 
he  had  been  for  the  life  of  a  rover  of  the  seas.  He  placed  his  son  Chgng 
Ching  (Teikei)*  in  command  of  his  possessions  at  Amoy  and  the  vicinity,  and 
appointed  able  officers  over  his  departments  in  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores. 

I.  The  prewDt  villBige  of  Aapiii);. 

3.  Thii  jaaag  nun  appears  to  have  beeu  aa  Ueayily  burdened  vith  iiBmes  as  liin  eminent  grand- 
fatfavr.  Cfaaag  Cbiiig,  Chinj(-Eeng-mni,  Cli^ng  Ching,  Clieii),'  King,  Toh^ng  King,  nro  but  n  tw  of  the 
afi^latioiu  bMtoved  apon  hiin  by  foreign  writ«rs  of  to-day. 
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'  With  Formosa,  the  Pesdadores,  and  Amoy  in  his  power  Koxinga  ha( 
jsupreme  confrol  of  the  China  seas.  Still  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  welfeire  c 
the  island  and  refrained  from  attacking  his  Tartar  enemies  on  the  mainlan 
until  his  position  was  well  established  in  Formosa.  After  having  appointe 
one  of  his  trusted  subjects  as  governor  of  Taiwan  district,  Koxinga  started  c 
a  tour  of  inspectfon  in  order  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  extent  and  conditic 
of  his  new  domain.  .  A  body-guard  of  300  artillerymen,  300  shield-bearer 
and  300  archers  acconipanied  the  first  king  of  Formosa  when  he  travellc 
in  state. 

« 

From  Taiwan  the  expedition  proceeded  northwards.  Sinkang,  Bacc 
luang,  Soulang,  and  Mattau  were  successively  visited,  and  Koxinga  never  foik 
to  treat  the  inhabitants  with  kindness  and  consideration,  and  further  won  the 
good-will  by  distributing  tobacco  and  clothes  among  them.  So  pleased  we; 
the  natives  with  this  unusual  treatment  that  they  spread  the  news/ar  and  wic 
of  the  goodness  of  the  new  ruler,  and  their  kinsmen  warmly  welcomed  hi 
whenever  he  appeared  among  them.  It  is  recorded  that  Koxinga  not< 
with  interest  the  ingenious  construction  of  the  bamboo  houses  of  the  savage 
and  furthermore  observed  in  the  savage  districts  much  fertile  land  that  i 
might  appropriate  on  some  future  day  should  his  people  require  it.  Koxii^ 
and  his  party  proceeded  even  to  Tamsui  and  other  ports  of  the  fer  north,  ar 
the  long  stretches  of  fertile  land  still  uncultivated  impressed  him  more  th* 
anything  else  that  he  saw. 

At  the  close  of  his  journey  he  called  together  his  officers,  both  civil  ai 
military,  and  addressed  them  as  follows :     "  In  order  to  establish  our  rule  ov 
this  island,  we  must  have  food   for  our  subjects.     With  insufficient  food  in 
house  even  a  femily,  in  spite  of  the  ties  which  bind  them  together,   finds 
difficult  to  live  happily.     So  in  this  island,  notwithstanding  the  patriotic  spi 
of  our  subjects  we  cannot  hope  for  tranquillity  unless  we  can  provide  the 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.     Again  with  very  few  of  our  subjects  engaged 
agriculture  we  are  not  provided  with  the  most  necessary  of  all  munitions 
war, — ^abundant  food  to  support  us  while  fighting  the  enemy.     Hence  o 
soldiers,  whose  occupation  is  to  guard  us  against  our  foes,  should  prepare  fi 
battle  by  engaging  during  times  of  peace  in  agriculture." 

Accordingly  plots  of  land  were  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  wh 
were  forced  to  spend  much  of  their  time  in  these  fields  of  peace,  "  to  01 
great  benefit,  for  having  no  idle  moments  they  will  have  but  little  time  fc 
trouble." 

No  efforts  were  spared  to  encourage  agriculture  and  other  peacef 
pursuits.  Proclamations  were  published  throughout  the  island  that  servi< 
in  the  fields  was  obligatory.  Inducements  were  held  out  to  Chinese  to  sett 
in  the  island,  and  to  agriculturalists  very^  liberal  treatment  was  accorded.  1 
parties  of  emigrants  who  combined  together  and  established  farming  setti 
ments,  all  the  land  which  they  could  cultivate  was  given.  They  were  In 
from  taxation  for  three  years,  after  which  a  land  tax  was  imposed.  But 
the  farmers  were  able  to  pay  the  tax  or  a  portion  of  it  previous  to  tl 
expiration  of  the  three  years  a  reduction  was  made  in  the  future  assessmen 
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They  had,  however,  to  submit  to  military  training  and  to  join  tlie  army  should 
necessity  arise. 

With  such  wise  laws  providing  alike  for  the  prosperity  and  defence  of 
the  island,  it  was  not  strange  that  Chinese  from  die  mainland  should  flock  to  r,      ^^, 
the  banner  ot  the  new  ruler  in  great  numbers,  and  that   the   island  should  ,i*^   ' 
assume  a  new  aspect.     Settlements  sprang  up  along  the  coast,  and  the  new 
arrivals  lost  no  time  in  breaking  the  soil  over  wide  districts,  pleased  to  have 
their  labors  under  such  generous  protection  as  that  given  by  Koxinga. 

Contented  with  the  result  of  his  administration  and  emboldened  by  the 
sigjit  of  his  numerous  warriors  daily  increasing  in  number,  and  efficiency,  aod 
the  wide  stretching  fields  producing  an  abundance  of  supplies,  Koxinga  began 
to  think  of  enlarging  his  possessions. 

With  such  an  aim  in  view  it  was  not  strange  that  the  rich  cluster  of  /j.^, 
islands  known  as  the  Philippines,  the  most  northern  of  which  lay  but  a  few 
hours  sail  to  the  south  of  his  domain,  should  ^rove  most  tempting  to  him. 

Koxinga,  as  shrewd  as  he  was  bold,  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  an 
Italian  Dominican  missionary  named  Vittorio  Riccio,  who  had  been  in  charge 
of  a  mission  in  Amoy,  and  whom  he  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
eventually  made  a  mandarin.  With  his  thoughts  intent  on  the  Philippines, 
Koxinga  skilfully  turned  Riccio's  friendship  to  good  account  by  sending  him 
to  Manila  in  1662  as  ambassador  to  the  Spanish  governor.  The  purport  of 
the  despatches  he  bore  was  that  the  governor  should  pay  tribute  to  Koxinga, 
or  his  colony  would  be  attacked.  A  European  friar  converted  into 
an  ambassador  for  a  Chinese  pirate  was  something  of  a  novelty.  At 
all  events,  the  reception  accorded  him  left  nothing  to  be  desired;  for 
as  he  rode  through  the  streets  in  fiill  uniform,  troops  were  drawn  up 
and  saluted  him  as  he  passed.  Chinese  were  then  living  at  the  capital  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  as  they  were  known  to  have  received  at  the  same 
time  letters  from  F'ormosa  the  Spanish  authorities  at  once  accused  them  of 
conniving  at  rebellion.  They  were  a  power  to  be  recognized,  however,  and 
consequently  the  Spanish  made  their  preparations  secretly,  and  to  insure 
success  went  even  so  &r  as  to  demolish  outlying  forts,  so  that  the  majority  of 
the  troops  might  be  assembled  at  Manila.  In  this  way  8,000  infentry  and 
100  cavalry  were  ready  for  the  fray,  and  after  having  raised  fortifications, 
constructed  redoubts  for  the  treasury  funds,  and  secured  their  armament,  the 
Spaniards  incited  the  Chinese  to  rebel  so  that  a  pretext  might  be  afforded  for, 
their  massacre. 

"  Two  junk  masters  were  seized,  and  the  Chinese  population  was  menaced ; 
whereupon  they  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  and  then  opened  the  cam- 
paign for  which  the  government  was  secredy  longing,  by  killing  a  Spaniard 
in  the  market  place.  Suddenly  an  artillery  fire  was  opened  on  the  Parian, 
and  many  of  the  peaceful  Chinese  traders  in  their  terror  hanged  themselves  ; 
many  were  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  reach  their  canoes  in  order  to  get  away 
to  sea;  some  few  did  safely  arrive  in  Formosa  and  joined  Keusengs 
(Koxii^'s)  camp,  whilst  others  took  to  the  mountains.  Eight  or  nine  thou- 
sand Chinese  remained  quiet,  but  ready  for  any  emergency,  when  they  were 

r 
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suddenly  attacked  by  Spaniards  and  natives.  The  confusion  was  general,  8 
as  the  Chinese  seemed  to  be  gaining  ground  the  governor  sent  the  Ambassac 
Riccio  and  a  certain  Fray  Jose  de  Madrid  to  parley  with  them.  The  Chin* 
accepted  the  terms  offered  by  Riccip,  who  returned  to  the  governor  leavi 
Fray  Jose  with  the  rebels ;  but  when  Riccio  went  back  with  a  general  pard 
and  a  promise  to  restore  the  two  junk  masters,  he  found  that  the  malcontei 
had  beheaded  the  priest.  A  general  carnage  of  the  Mongols  followed  a 
Juan  de  la  Concepcion  says  in  his  historical  work  on  the  Philippines  that  i 
original  intention  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  kill  every  Chinaman,  but  that  tl: 
desisted  in  view  of  the  inconvenience  which  would  have  ensued  from  the  wi 
of  tradesmen  and  mechanics.  Therefore  they  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  a 
graciously  pardoned  in  the  name  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  all  who  laid  do^ 
dieir  arms."  ^ 

Koxinga,  on  hearing  of  the  event  from  returning  Chinese  who  we 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  in  boats,  lost  no  time  in  organising  a  large  expe 
tion  with  which  he  hoped  to  wreak  full  vengeance  on  the  Spanish.  T 
Spanish  forces  in  Manila  were  not  superior  in  strength  to  those  that  the  Dut 
had  possessed  in  Formosa,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  diat  Koxinga  would  ha 
had  like  success,  had  he  landed  his  party  in  the  Philippines.  But  while  en 
getically  engaged  in  the  work  of  preparation  he  was  attacked  by  a  dangero 
illness  which  put  an  end  to  his  ambitious  plans. 

On  May  ist,  1662,  Koxinga  was  suffering  from  a  severe  cold.  Nev< 
theless  he  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  upper  balcony  of  his  palace  and  the 
with  a  glass  searched  the  seas  towards  the  Pescadores  looking  for  the  arri^ 
of  some  vessels  expected.  Eight  days  later  he  again  ascended  the  stairs  a 
as  before  made  careful  observations  with  his  glass.  With  the  help  of  1 
faithful  aides  he  then  descended  to  his  study.  His  cold  had  now  develop 
into  a  disease,  of  what  nature  Chinese  history  does  not  acquaint  us,  and  Koxin 
was  much  weakened  by  its  ravages.  Here  he  changed  his  dress  for  1 
ceremonial  robes,  and  then  with  much  solemnit)'  he  took  up  the  sacred  test 
ment  of  the  first  Ming  Emperor  and  bowing  reverently  before  it,  sat  down  wi 
the  precious  document  in  his  hands.  His  grief  now  overpowered  him,  ai 
looking  towards  his  courtiers  he  cried,  **  How  can  I  meet  my  Emperor 
Heaven  with  my  mission  unfulfilled  ?  *'  Then  bowing  forward  and  coverii 
his  fece  with  his  hands  the  defender  of  the  Mings  breathed  his  last. 

His  death  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  d 
island,  and  the  grand  funeral  which  followed  was  attended  by  thousands 
weeping  mourners. 

Koxinga  was  perliaps  the  most  remarkable  character  that  modern  histo: 
exhibits  in  the  Orient.  Of  all  the  band  of  adventurous  rovers  that  sailed  d 
China  seas  there  was  none  to  compare  in  courage,  enterprise,  and  ability  yn 
this  young  chief.  Born  in  Japan  of  a  Japanese  modier  and  a  Chinese  fethc 
we  may  believe  he  inherited  courage  and  soldierly  ability  from  the  former  ai 
craft  and  diplomacy  from  the  latter.  At  all  events  he  possessed  the 
attributes   to    a    high    degree,    and   was   as    successful   in   one  as    in  d 

1.  Foremau's  **  Philippine  Islaiidd.^ 
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Other.  Holding  one  of  the  highest  military  commands  in  China  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  and  djing  while  still  under  forty,  his  greatest  exploits  were 
accomplished  during  that  period  of  life  when  others  are  ordinarily  engaged  in 
study  and  in  preparation  for  the  great  deeds  they  hope  to  accomplish  when 
they  have  arrived  at  perfect  maturity.  That  his  abilities  were  great  is  attested 
bj^  his  followers, — a  motley  congregation,  for  all  those  who  were  oppressed  or 
discontented  found  shelter  under  his  banner,  and  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  his 
powers  that  thousands  ot  men  twice  and  even  thrice  his  age  were  content  to 
obey  the  authoritative  commands  ot  a  youth  who  was  not  always  gentle  in  his 
infliction  of  discipline. 

Koxinga  was  not  a  vulgar  pirate.     He  did  not  war  for  personal  profit. 

The  cause  of  his  ancestors  was  ever  present  with  him,  and  his  possessions  in 

both  China  and  Formosa  were  a  welcome  refiige  to  all  Ming  loyalists,  while 

™s  life's  work  was  to  restore  the  lost  empire.     But  he  was  even  more  than  a 

'"cre  warrior :  he  was  a  man  of  iron  will,  of  terrible  fiery  earnestness.     The 

death  penalty  which  he  inflicted  upon  an  offending  soldier  he  sought  to  inflict 

also  Upon  his  own  son  for  his  misdeeds.     And  yet  he  was  not  cruel ;  at  least 

not  so  as  compared  with  those  Europeans  who  at  the  same  period  were  from 

^"^^  to  time  engaged  in  warlike  exploits.     The  Crusades,  the  persecution  of 

the  Huguenots,  the  Spanish  campaigns  in  the  Netherlands,  the  conquests  of 

Mexico  and  Peru,  and  even  the  Dutch  in  the  Pescadores  exhibit  deeds  of 

cruelty  which  exceed  anything  laid  to  the  charge  of  Koxinga.     Still  it  has 

P'^^sed  most  modern  writers  to  describe  him  as  an  atrociously  cruel  and 

"^tardly  pirate.     It  would  appear  that  they  have  either  judged  him  by  the 

standard  expected  to-day,  which  is  unjust,  or  from   the  descriptions  of  him 

§*^^n  by  the  Dutch,  no  safe  authority  inasmuch  as  the  latter  were  naturally 

Pf^Jtidiced  observers.     Koxinga  came  to  Formosa  as  a  declared  foe  of  the 

^^ch,  and  for  months  carried  on  a  life  and  deadi  struggle  with  diem.     Euro- 

P^^n  history  of  the  period  teaches  us  t^it  it  was  not  die  custom  of  commanders 

^  ^eat  avowed  friends  of  the  enemy  with  kindness.     And  Koxinga  was  no 

^^^ption.     Five  Dutch   clergj'men   were   killed   by    his    followers   with   or 

pl^out  his   direct   orders.     Koxinga  was  not  opposed  to  the  teachings  of 

,.^Hstianity/^r  se,  'as  the  writings  of  Riccio   show,   and  if  in  obedience  to 

^'"^ct  commands  from  the  chief,  the  unfortunate  missionaries  were  executed, 

^^^    fete  was  due  rather  to  their  nationality  than  their  occupa^-ioo.     The 

^^^   principle   applies   to   the   native  Christians  referred    to  a  bove,    who 

ji    "^^    slain   rather  as  traitors  than   as   Christians.     Against   this   we   have 

j^  feet  that  the   Dutch,    numbering    about    one   thousand,   were   allowed 

^^part    in    their    own    vessels,    and    that,    contrar)^    to    all    usages   of 

even  in   our  own   times,  they  were  permitted  to  csLvry  their  private 

t^«1y   with  them.      About    one   hundred    prisoners    were   reserved    as 

^5iges,     Surely  there  was  no  cruelty'  in  tliat.     And  die  same  Dutch  who 

^lain   of  the  extreme  barbarity  of  Koxinga  record  in  their  own  annals 

^         ^Tiurder  of   1,300  out   of  1,500  Chinese  sailors  who  were  forced  by  the 

[  y^'^^di  to  labor  in  the  Pescadores  and  were  literally  starved  to  death ;    and 

^  the  feet  that  hundreds  of  innocent  natives  were  shipped  in  chains  to 

ign  lands  where,  if  they  survived  the  cruel  .journey,    they  were  sold  into 
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slavery.  When  we  contrast  Koxinga's  conduct  towards  the  Dutch  with  that 
of  the  Dutch  and  the  Spanish  towards  the  Chinese  our  sympathies  are  all  for 
the  former.  His  mission  demanding  tribute  of  the  Spaniards  in  Manila  is 
evidence  that  he  gave  himself  but  little  trouble  respecting  the  justice  of  his 
undertakings,  but  neither  did  the  European  governments  at  that  period. 

In  whatever  light  we  view  him,  it  appears  that  he  was  not  inferior  to  the 
European  commanders  of  his  time,  and  he  was  so  far  superior  to  such  com- 
manders in  the  Orient  that  his  conduct,  compared  with  theirs,  entitles  him  to 
the  admiration  of  unbiassed  critics. 

In  his  private  life  he  was  frugal  and  modest  in  his  wants.  He  was  proud 
of  the  authority  vested  in  him,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  used  diat  authority 
tyrannically ;  otherwise  he  could  not  have  secured  and  preserved  the  willii^ 
loyalty  that  his  immediate  followers  yielded  him.  He  trained  his  subjects  in 
various  industries,  and  enforced  agricultural  labor  on  his  officers  and  men. 
Even  his  own  family  were  not  exempt.  His  wives  and  their  female  companions 
were  forced  to  weave  and  spin,  and  the  products  of  their  toil  were  placed  on 
the  market  along  with  those  of  more  humble  hands. 

Possessed  of  an  immense  amount  of  energy,  determination,  and  natural 
ability,  Koxinga  with  his  own  hands  carved  out  a  kingdom  for  himself  and 
provided  a  safe  refuge  for  all  loyal  followers  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  against 
which  the  haughty  Emperor  of  China,  with  his  boasted  nine  countries,  could 
not  prevail.     Truly  this  was  the  work  of  no  ordinary  man ! 

When  the  report  of  Koxinga's  death  reached  Amoy,  there  was  much 
sorrow  among  his  feithful  subjects  there.  .  The  mainland  followers  of  the  dead 
ruler  proclaimed  Cheng  Ching,  his  eldest  son,  the  second  King  of  Formosa, 
and  his  formal  acceptance  of  this  high  dignity  was  celebrated  with  great 
ceremony.  Meanwhile,  in  Formosa,  the  brother  of  Koxinga  had  been  placed 
on  the  tiirone  in  the  belief  that  Koxinga,  who  had  quarrelled  with  Cheng  Ching 
had  intended  that  his  son  should  not  be  his  successor. 

Cheng  Ching,  although  generous  and  kind-hearted,  appears  to  have 
thought  more  of  pleasure  than  of  warfare  or  diplomacy,  and  devoted  his 
younger  days  wholly  to  a  very  extensive  sowing  of  wild  oats. 

To  his  father — a  courageous  warrior  who  had  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
punishment  of  his  Tartar  enemies, — this  son  appeared  as  a  worthless  scamp 
who  gave  but  litde  thought  to  his  father's  cause,  and  much  to  the 
foibles  of  life.  A  strict  disciplinarian,  Koxinga  was  prepared  to  punish 
him  for  his  misdeeds  as  he  would  have  punished  the  lowest  soldier 
in  his  army. 

Cheng  Ching  had  married  a  quiet,  homely  woman,  but  not  finding  her  to 
his  taste  he  spent  his  time  with  concubines.  Furthermore,  the  young  prince 
fell  in  love  with  a  woman  who  had  formerly  l:)een  nurse  to  his  youngest  brother. 
Upon  her  he  showered  attentions,  neglecting  his  true  wife  as  well  as  the  duties 
of  his  office.  Koxinga  was  greatly  enraged  at  the  misconduct  of  his  son,  and 
upon  the  birth  of  a  child  to  the  young  couple,  according  to  Formosan  reports, 
he  sent  a  messenger  across  from  the  island  with  orders  to  kill  the  son,  the 
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'^^^j  and  the  newly-born  babe.  The  illegitimate  child  was  accordingly 
^^  of,  but  the  messenger  returned  without  having  accomplished  the  rest 
'js  mission.  Koxinga,  still  determined  that  his  unworthy  son  should  not 
,*^e  him,  sent  a  second  and  diird  messenger  to  Amoy,  but  both  fell  into 
^ands  of  Cheng  Ching,  and  the  relentless  parent  was  thus  balked  in  his 
•^  designs. 

^Vith  the  death  of  Koxinga  the  Tartar  government  bestirred  themselves, 
-nng  that  the  opportunity  for  disposing  of  the  last  adherent  of  the  Ming^ 
sty  was  at  hand.  Overtures  were  accordingly  made  to  Cheng  Ching, 
was  not  unwilling  to  consider  them,  although  he  determined  not  to  yield 
imperial  authorities  should  insist  on  his  shaving  his  head ;  a  humiliating 
1  of  submission.  Reports  reached  Cheng  Ching  that  a  strong  force  was 
aring  to  march  against  him,  while  the  Dutch  had  again  appeared  in  the 
a  s^s,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  recovering  their  lost  territory. 

The  Tartar  government  again  sent  a  messenger  to  Chdng  Ching  informing 
that,  as  the  Imperial  Government  lacked  suitable  officers,  tiiey  would 
y  grant  him  position  and  wealth  if  he  would  surrender,  shave  his  head, 
jrow  a  queue. 

Ch&ng  Ching  treated  the  messenger  with  great  kindness  and  announced 
lUingness  to  accept  the  conditions,  but  begged  that  the  high  authorities 
formed  that  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  shaving  his  head.  The  messenger, 
y  elated  at  the  apparent  success  of  his  mission,  returned  and  reported  so 
ably  to  his  superiors  that  all  warlike  preparations  against  Chfing  Ching 
discontinued.  The  shrewd  young  prince,  pleased  with  the  success  of 
use,  for  such  it  was,  was  enabled  to  gather  his  followers  about  him 
:omplete  the  extensive  preparations  necessary  for  his  removal  to  Formosa, 
eft  a  strong  garrison  of  trusty  subjects  in  Amoy  and  with  the  rest  of  his 
he  departed,  stopping  first  at  the  Pescadores,  where  he  reconstmcted  the, 
government  and  placed  a  loyal  officer  in  command.  He  sent  an  officer 
jrmosa  to  announce  that  he  was  about  to  come  to  the  island  to  take 
le  reins  of  government. 

This  created  some  little  consternation  among  the  authorities  in  Formosa, 
had,  as  mentioned  above,  proclaimed  the  brother  of  Koxinga  as  ruler  of 
lew  Kingdom  of  Formosa. 

A  message  was  accordingly  sent  to  Cheng  Ching  informing  him  that 
J  his  father's  officers  recognized  that  it  was  customary  for  the  son  to 
ied  the  father,  in  the  present  instance  he  had  by  his  misbehavior  forfeited 
Is  rights  ;  that  his  father's  death  had  been  hastened  by  his  unfilial  con- 
;  and  that  the  brother  of  Koxinga  was  a  loyal  and  generous  man  whom 
ispected  and  was,  therefore,  fitted  to  govern  the  island. 

Ch^ng  Ching  now  believed  he  was  justified  in  gaining  his  rights  by  force, 
luch  as  he  had  given  his  father's  officers  the  opportunity  of  admitting 
peaceably,  and  they  had  refused.  Accordingly  his  forces  sailed  from 
Pescadores  and  landed  in  Formosa, 
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Their  disembarkation  was  strongly  opposed,  but  they  fought  so  fi( 
that  they  were  not  only  able  to  hold  their  ground,  but  succeeded  in  killing 
hostile  general  in  command.     One  of  Cheng  Ching\s  officers,  availing  himsel*^^  f 
of  a  momentary'  lull  in  the  fighting,  advanced  towards  die  Formosans  and  crif<      ? 
in  a  loud  voice:     **Here  is  Cheng  Ching.     The  commander  of  your  for 
lies  dead.     Let  us  all  join  the  standard  of  die  true  son  of  our  late  belovi 
King!'*     Many  of  the  island  officers,  moved  by  this  appeal,  left  their 


and  joined  the  forces  of  Cheng  Ching,  by  whom  they  were  very  kindly  treated-  — 

Koxinga's  brother  was  then  inviteni  to  visit  his  nephew's  camp.    TTii 
man,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  truly  generous  character,  accepted 
invitation,  and  on  meeting  Cheng  Ching  embraced   him   affectionately  ai 
declared  that  their  separation  was  due  to  mischievous   plotting  on  the  part  o 
certain  ambitious  officers  who  had  hoped  to  ensure  the  permanency  of  thd 
own  positions  by  so  acting.     In  consequence  of  diis  declaration  on  the 
of  the  uncle  the  leaders  of  the  other  part}'  were  executed,  and  all  oppositior^ 
to  Cheng  Ching  was  at  an  end. 

Cheng  Ching  was  now  declared  the  rightful  successor  of  Koxinga  to 
throne  of  Formosa,  and  established  his  court  at  Zelandia  as  his  father, 
done. 

Cheng  Ching  devoted  himself  to  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  A 
island,  and  when  this  had  been  accomplished  to  his  satisfaction,  he  place* 
trusted  officers  in  command  and  then  departed  for  Amoy  to  look  after  hi. 
possessions  there.  Arriving  at  his  destination  he  found  that  the  imperia 
government  had  been  endeavoring  to  undermine  his  influence  during  hms 
absence.  The  young  ruler  took  strict  measures  to  restore  his  authority,  ai^<3 
executed  all  who  had  listened  to  the  honeyed  promises  of  the  Tartars. 

Previously  to  this  the  council  at  Batiivia  had,  in  1662,  equipped  twelve 
vessels,  which  they  placed  under  die  command  of  Admiral  Bort  witn 
orders  to  again  attempt  the  restoration  of  Dutch  influence  in  Formosa- 
Arriving  in  the  China  seas  the  fleet  eventuall)'  anchored  at  the  mouth  ^ 
the  River  Min,  where  deputies  from  the  governor  came  alx)ard  and  induce^ 
the  admiral  to  send  two  of  his  officers  to  arrange  with  the  Chinese  concerni^^fi 
combined  operations  against  Koxinga \s  followers.  The  negotiations,  howev^*"* 
resulted  in  no  advantage  to  the  1  )utch,  and  Hort,  radier  tlian  return  witho^** 
having  fired  a  gun,  commenced  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  fleet  and  garriso***^ 
of  Koxinga,  burning  and  destroying  diem  in  a  piratical  manner,  which 
alike  ineffectual  either  in  weakening  Koxinga's  position  in  hormosa  or  fore 
the  Chinese  into  trade. 

Bort   returned  to  Bata\'ia   with  his  fleet  in   1663.  and  was  again 
patched  the  same  year  with  a  stronger  force,  consisting  of  16  ships,  1,3 
sailors,  and  1,234  soldiers,  with  orders  to  make  reprisals  on  both  Tartars  3j 
Ming  Chinese,  ifnecessar)'  to  recover  Formosa.      I  he  governor  of  Foki 
received  Admiral  Bort  favorablj'  and  agreed  to  co-()|)erate  with  him  in  drivi 
the  Ming  Chinese  from  Amoy  and  Formosa. 

Cheng  Ching  as   the  successor  of  Koxinga  was  now  in  Amoy,  as  J^^ 
viously  stated.     Aware  tiiat  the  Tartars  and  Dutch  were  about  to  attack  f*- 
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e  made  active  preparations  to  strengthen  his  positiohsy  Ching  to  shave  his 
-rival   of   his   opponents,   he    strongly    defended   his   "fsqment,  promising  • 
iveral  skirmishes  in  which  he  was  defeated,  he  despaired^s^^.     Although    .'  ' 
>gether  with  his  family  retired  to  Formosa.     Amoy  now  fell  intd^wf^r  and  />  t^' 
'  the  Tartars  and  the  subjection  of  the  whole  province  to  Manchu  rE<^  one 
lus  effected. 

As  a  reward  to  the  Dutch  for  their  assistance  in  winning  for  the  Tartars    . 
district  which  years  of  diplomacy  and  war  had  failed  to  give  them,  the  latter 
)w  proceeded  to  fulfil  their  promises  of  aiding  their  foreign  allies  to  recover 
ormosa  by  lending  them  fwo  junks  ;  a  piece  of  news  which  is  said  to  have 
ade  the  Formosan  king  laugh  when  it  was  reported  to  him. 

Qieng  Ching  now  sent  word  to  the  Dutch  that  there  were  residing  in 
e  island  the  widow  of  Jacobus  Valentyn  (a  former  magistrate  in  the  Dutch 
:rvice),  the  clergyman  Leonardus  and  his  wife,  and  many  other  Dutch 
•isoners,  about  a  hundred  in  all.  He  offered  to  release  them  and  further- 
ore  to  permit  the  Dutch  to  trade  in  Formosa,  for  which  purpose  a  place  of 
isidence  would  be  given  them,  either  at  Tamsui  on  the  north  coast, 
r  on  the  island  of  Kelung  in  its  vicinity.  He  urged  the  foreigners 
5  believe  in  his  sincerity  and  no  longer  to  trust  to  the  false  promises 
tf  the  Tartars.  If  only  for  the  sake  of  their  suffering  countrymen 
>ne  would  have  thought  that  the  Dutch  would  have  agreed  to  Cheng 
-hing's  generous  proposals.  But  it  was  not  so.  They  continued  to 
onfide  in  the  Tartars.  After  useless  delay,  the  whole  fleet  sailed  for 
:)rinosa,  where  tlie  commander  spent  a  considerable  time  in  fruit- 
5s  n^otiations.  While  on  this  expedition  Bort  recaptured  Kelung,  as 
sviously  mentioned,  left  Captain  de  Bitter  with  200  men  in  charge,  and 
in  returned  to  Batavia.  Kelung  did  not  prove  a  profitable  possession,  and 
i^ras  consequently  abandoned  five  years  later. 

The  Dutch  Council,  chagrined  at  these  results,  fitted  out  no  more  expedi- 
tes, preferring  to  adopt  the  less  expensive  plan  of  sending  an  embassy  to 
*TMnunicate  with  the  Celestial  Empire  and  again  petition  for  trade  and 
r^nission  to  erect  fectories  on  the  mainland.  The  embassy  reached 
^^how  in  1664,  and  Peking  a  year  later.  **  The  same  succession  of  pros- 
•^>ons  before  an  empty  throne,  followed  by  state  banquets,  and  accompanied 
^he  presentation  and  conferring  of  presents,  characterized  the  reception  of 
^  embassy  as  it  had  all  its  predecessors.  It  ended  with  a  similar  force, 
•^^  pleasing  to  the  haughty  court  which  received  it,  and  unworthy  the 
'^stian  nation  which  gave  it ;  and  the  only  result  of  this  grand  expedition 
?  ^  sealed  letter,  of  the  contents  of  which  they  were  wholly  ignorant,  but 
^^H  did  not,  in  fact,  grant  any  of  the  privileges  they  so  anxiously  solicited. 
^y  had,  by  their  performance  of  the  act  of  prostration,  caused  their  nation 
^^  enrolled  among  the  tributaries  of  the  Grand  Khan,  and  then  were 
hissed  as  loyal  subjects  should  be,  at  the  will  of  their  liege  lord,  with  what 
^Vlose  to  give  them.  It  was  a  fitting  end  to  a  career  begun  in  rapine  and 
iion  toward  the  Chinese,  who  had  never  provoked  them."  * 
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Their  disembark^' 
tliat  they  were  n< 
hostile  genej^^^^ 
of  a  mon***^  ^  P  •  ^ 
in 


/ 
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5^  r^^ 


4on  to  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
.-^ures,  and  established  a  good  adminis- 
Avas  placed  in  charge  of  the  Pescadores, 
^reatly  strengthened,  and   the  garrisons 


<? 


W  u. 
Cheng  Ching  .. 
which  marked  his  t-^ 


dilty  to  his  father's  cause  by  erecting  a  palace; 
of  the  princes  of  the  Ming  dynast)'.     Like  his 
.'e  by  presenting  large  tracts  of  uncultivated, 
and  inducing  his  soldiers  to  employ  their  idli 
/.     He  planted  sugar  cane  and  introduced 
studied  the  method  of  producing  salt  from 
:^cts  to  manufacture  this  necessary  commoditj\ 

fies  thrown  upon  him  as  niler  of  his  father  s  domains 
iave  banished  all  thoughts  of  those  reckless  pleasui 
career  and  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  welfare  (^* 
his  people  and  his  land.  Although  still  a  young  man,  so  much  ability  did  h^^ 
exhibit  that  within  a  few  years  he  had  fostered  such  a  diversity  of  industrie^=5 
that  the  inhabitants  could  live  in  comfort,  and  w(;re  independent  of  any  fore^ir"* 
productions.  In  honor  of  his  eminent  father  the  young  king  erected  in  i66&^ 
a  splendid  temple,  built  substantially  that  it  might  last  for  ages. 

Having  provided  for  his  subjects'  material  wants,  Cheng  Ching  noi 
took  measures  to  afford  them  educational  benefits.  By  his  orders  school 
were  established  and  maintained  by  ever)-  district.  Examinations  were  hel^ 
once  ever)-  three  years,  and  such  scholars  as  reached  a  certain  standard  wer^ 
admitted  to  a  high  school,  from  which,  should  they  be  so  fortunate  as  to  gta.- 
duate,  they  were  appointed  officers  of  the  government  and  given  rank  aA^ 
position.  Thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  educational  system  of  tl»^ 
island. 

He  invited  two  men  of  ability  to  ser\'e  as  advisers,  and  with  their  help 
he  was  enabled  to  attend  closely  to  all  details  of  administration.  Tax  regu- 
lations were  introduced,  and  wine  and  shijjping  were  subjected  to  a  Ife^^ 
impost  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  land  tax,  formed  the  only  financi^* 
burdens  his  subjects  were  asked  to  support. 

In  1665,  the  Christian  missionarj-  Riccio  again  visited  the  island,  ia^*^ 
though  some  of  the  memlx.*rs  of  the  court  were  opposed  to  his  presenC^ 
Cheng  Ching  presented  him  w-ith  fine  clothes,  received  him  in  the  palace,  3^^ 
l>ade  him  go  where  he  liked  so  long  as  hv,  did  not  create  discord. 

With  the  Manchu  government  now  in  control  of  the  mainland,  commii^* 
tion  with  Formosa  was  forbidden,  thus  causing  much  inconvenience  both     ^^^ 
the  island  and  to  Amoy,   for  the  inhabitants  were  mutually   related  to  e^^^ 
other.     But  eventualh'  Cheng  Ching  with  the  assistance  of  the  Amoy  r^^* 
dents  carried  on  a   sc^cret  communication,   trading  vessels  departing  fr<^^ 
Amoy  at  night  arrived  safely  in  Formosa,  and  commerce  was   revived 
considerable  extent.     It  is  said  that  women  who  had  Ix^en  kidnapped  for 
purpose  often  formed  an  important  part  of  these  cargoes. 
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jain  the  Tartars  endeavored  to  persuade  Cheng  Ching  to  shave  his 
nd  renounce  his  allegiance  to  the  Imperial  Government,  promising  '  ; 
should  be  recognized  as  hereditary  governor  of  the  island.     Although  ';  "^ 
>senger  was  treated  kindly  the1|^ung  king  refused  the  offer  and /^.t/" 
d  that,  like  his  father,  he  would  rather  lose  his  life  than  sacrifice  one         ' 
his  head. 

leng  Ching  feeling  that  some  share  of  foreign  commerce  was  neces- 
r  the  prosperity  of  an  independent  state,  sent  the  Italian  Dominican 
to  the  Philippines,  to  arrange  a  commercial  treaty  and  re-establish 
relations  which  had  been  broken  off  years  before  by  his  father, 
apan,  and  other  countries  were  invited  to  join  in  the  Formosan  trade, 
he  success  obtained  by  these  negotiations  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  -  . 
glisK  East  India  Company*  saw  fit  to  avail  themselves  of  the  young  ^  < 
generosity,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  had 
orium  established  in  the  island. 

)  the  researches  of  Rev.  William  Campbell  we  are  indebted  for  an 
ing  historical  episode  which  quaintly  informs  us  of  the  acceptance  of 
Ching  s  offer  by  the  English.  It  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  **  King 
an,'*  its  opening  sentences  running  thus : 

rles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  Fi-ance,  and  Ireland ;  having  most 
'  licensed  Beverall  of  his  Merchants  to  trade  into  all  the  habitable  partes  of  the  World, 
¥hom  Sir  Wm.  Thompson,  with  some  other  Merchants,  are,  by  the  said  most  gracious  King, 
i  Gk>Ternor8  of  the  Merchants  to  trade  into  these  Eastern  parts.  Now  for  the  directing  and 
I  their  Affaires  at  Bantam  and  partes  adjacent,  they  have  appointed  mee  (Henry  Dacres), 
*he  said  Henry  Dacres,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  said  Sir  Wm.  Thompson,  Governor,  sends 
onto  your  most  Excellent  M»ijesty ;  and  having  seen  your  most  gracious  Letter  directed  to 
ftnts  in  General!,  inviting  them  to  trade  into  the  partes  under  your  Majestie's  Jurisdictions, 
mt  delay,  sent  this  small  Ship  and  Sloope  with  Mr.  Ellis  Orispe,  Capt.,  to  acquaint  us  with 
landize  desireable  to  bee  Imported,  and  of  Merchandize  proper  for  us  to  Exporte,  and  when 
bee  acquainted  therewith  by  him,  and  have  the  permission  of  Friendship  and  Affection  of 
«ty  (which  wee  moste  humbly  desire)  wee  shall  requeste  tlie  said  Sir  Wm.  Thompson's  leave 
your  Majesty ;  and  because  we  would  have  your  Majesty  know  that  wee  are  Englishmen, 
itinct  Nation  from  Hollanders  (some  people  of  which  Nation  about  ten  years  since  were 
t  of  your  Land  by  his  Majesty  your  Renowned  Father),  we  have  sent  on  this  our  Shipp.Capt. 
^  eight  other  Chinamen,  who  have  for  long  time  traded  and  been  acquainted  with  us  and 


n." 


long  table  of  conditions  for  the  settlement  of  the  factory  follows, 
ther  letters  which  our  authority  inspected  reported  a  favorable  com- 
lent  having  been  made.  As  to  particulars  of  this  establishment, 
r,  we  are  not  informed,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  resulted 
\  advantage  if  we  may  judge  by  the  following  peremptory  command 
e  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Company*s  representatives  at  Bantam, 
late  of  Febniary  28th,  1682  : — 

Vs  to  the  Trade  of  Tywan,  we  hereby  expressly  require  you,  that  if 
^e  made  no  better  earnings  of  it  before  this  comes  to  your  hands,  you 
:r  our  F'actors  to  desert  the  Place,   and  bring  off  what  they  can  with 

To  which  purpose  we  have  written  a  menacing  Letter  to  the  King, 
>bably  may  send  a  Ship  to  be  with  you  in  March  or  April  next,  to  go 
;o  Tywan  to  fetch  off  our  Servants ;   and  after  that  to  use  some 

means  for  our  satisfaction  of  the  debt  he  owes  us/' 

ouble  again  occurred  on  the  mainland,  and  in  1673  the  provinces  of 
-tung  and  Fokien  revolted  against  the  Manchu  Emperor  Kang-he. 


•-/ 
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Cheng  Ching,  always  ready  to  inflict  a  wound  on  the  Tartars,  resolved 
join  the  king  of  Fokien.     Accordingly  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  and  landefc*^:: 
near  Amoy,  encamping  at  Chinchoo.     Jealousy  arose  between  the  two  higlrl 
commanders,  and  it  is  said  that  the  king  of  Fokien  refused  to  acknowlec^e^ 
Cheng   Ching  as  a  sovereign  pnnce.      At  all  events  the  Formosan 
seems  to  have  turned  his  forces  against  the  Fokien  chief  with  the  result  thata-,^aj 
the  latter  s  power  was  so  far  destroyed  that  upon  the  appearance  of  th^^sK 
Imperial  army  he  was  forced  to  submit  to   the  emperor  and  receive  th^^  je 
tonsure.     The  surrendered  soldiers  were  now  combined  with  the  Imperia 
army  and  this  large  force  marched  against  Cheng  Ching,  who  retreated 
Amoy. 

In  1679  ^ve  find  Cheng  Ching  again  on  the  offensive,  laying  siege  wi 


20,000  men  to  the  principal  strongholds  of  the  Imperialists  in  Chowchoci^ 
and  Chinchoo.  The  garrisons  could  not  be  reduced,  however,  and  in  a  fe^^^ 
months  a  large  army  of  Imperialists  approached  Cheng  Ching  s  forces  iromrm 
three  directions,  compelling  the  Formosan  king  to  retire  to  Haiching  (Kaicho^ 
near  Amoy.  Here  he  erected  strong  fortifications  with  walls  and  trenc 
and  prepared  to  offer  a  stout  resistance  to  the  Imperial  troops.  A  h^l 
official  was  despatched  to  command  the  Tartar  expedition  against  Cheney 
Ching.  After  numerous  battles  the  Amoy  fortifications  were  at  lengtii 
captured  and  the  Formosan  king  returned  to  Formosa,  never  again  to  attempt 
the  restoration  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  China. 

Cheng  Ching  with  his  kingdom  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  hsvix^S 
abandoned  warlike  expeditions  against  the  Tartars,  devoted  his  last  days 
teaching  Cheng  Ko-tsang  (Teikokuzo),  an  illegitimate  son  of  whom  he  v 
very  fond,   the   duties  of  the  high  office  which  at  his  fadier's  death  woul" 
descend  to  him. 

In  1682  Cheng  Ching  died  at  the  age  of  39  respected  and  honored  t^y 
all  his  subjects,  a  powerful  enemy  of  the  Tartars  for  nineteen  years,  havir*^ 
begun  his  career,  which  included  many  battles  great  and  small,  by  his  fathd"  ^ 
side  when  but  a  lad. 

Cheng  Ko-tsang,  who,  although  young  in  years,  Lad  developed  into  ^ 
character  greatly  resembling  his  grandfather  Koxinga,  was  the  son  select^^ 
by  Cheng  Ching  to  be  his  successor.  But  scarcely  liad  the  father  breath^^ 
his  last  when  the  young  heir  was  made  the  subject  of  an  infamous  plot  ^^ 
deprive  him  of  his  rights.  Cheng  Ching's  mother  declared  that  the  thro>^^ 
should  not  go  to  Cheng  Ko-tsang,  claiming  that  the  youth  was  not  a  true 


of  the  dead  king,  but  the  child  of  other  parents,   whp  in  infancy  had  b^^^ 
presented  to  the  king  by  his  favorite  concubine  as  his  own  son.     ^ ^^^ 


influential   officers   were   induced    to   accept    this    explanation,    and 
Ko-tsang  was  secretly  strangled  in  his  palace  at  the  instigation  of  the  so-call 
tnie  sons  and  their  grandmother. 

Cheng  Ko-shwang  (Teikokuso),  the  eldest  of  the  surviving  sons,  a 
twelve  years,  now  came  to  the  throne  and  entered  upon  a  troublesome 

In  the  next  year  the  Tartar  governor  of  Fokien  intrigued  against 
young  king  and  used  his  influence  with  the  loyalists  to  Ixitray  him.     The  p 
was,  however,  discovered  and  the  ringleader  was  punished  with  deadi. 
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A  few  months  later  a  successful  attack  was  made  by  the  Tartar  army 
ung-sang,  the  only  spot  then  held  by  the  Formosans  on  the  mainland, 
usslied  with  this  success,  the  governor  with  a  fleet  of  ships  now  attacked 
2  ^[arrison  at  the  Pescadores  and  after  a  short  engagement  occupied  this 
y^t,  important  position. 

These  victories  were  a  hard  blow  to  the  young  niler,  who  considered  the 
iscradores  as  the  entrance  to  his  kingdom.  He  accordingly  proposed  to 
5  officers  that  they  should  retire  from  Formosa  and  occupy  Luzon  island 
tine  south.  Some  preparations  were  actually  made,  and  maps  and  a 
>mplete  description  of  the  new  land  obtained,  but  his  subjects  generally  gave 
adcnce  of  so  much  opposition  to  the  plan  that  the  boy  king  was  obliged 
*  SL  landon  it. 

It  was  now  suggested  by  one  of  the  officers  that  tlie  island  should  be 
irr-cndered  to  the  Peking  government  while  there  was  yet  time  to  hope  for 
lercy.  A  message  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  Imperial  commander  at  the 
esoadores  offering  to  hand  over  the  island,  shave  their  heads,  and  become 
Libjiects  of  the  emperor,  but  asking  that  the  officers  should  be  left  in  com- 
^■^<1  of  the  island  holding  themselves  subject  to  Imperial  orders.  The 
f^F^^rialists  rejected  this  offer  and  sent  back  an  intimation  to  the  young 
^^gr  that  now  that  Formosa  was  already  practically  conquered  it  was  too 
^'^  to  send  in  proposals  of  conditional  surrender. 

Several  islands  near  Formosa  were  now  captured  by  the  Imperialists. 
^  Fokien  governor  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty  to  all  who  would 
^y'^it  to  the  emperor,  and  this  promise  had  the  desired  effect  both  of 
'^^cing  many  F*ormosan  emigrants  to  return  to  China,  and  of  weakening 
^^  enemy  upon  the  island. 

The  young  king  now  sent  a  letter  of  unconditional  surrender  to  the 
^^cadores  commandant  who  forwarded  it  to  Peking.  The  following  is 
^  extract  from  it :  '*  When  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Your  Majesty,  I  look 
^^n  China's  greatness  which  has  existed  in  unbroken  brilliancy  for  ages,  I 
^'^'^ot  do  otherwise  than  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven. which  has 
^ted  you  with  supreme  power  to  govern  the  nine  countries.**  An  Imperial 
^^er,  Wu  Chi-cho  (Gokeishaku),  was  sent  from  Peking  to  take  over  the 
^^cl,  ITie  boy  king  welcomed  him  cordially,  and  on  July  19th,  1683,  with 
'^^H  ceremony  delivered  to  him  the  official  records,  etc.,  and  by  procla- 
^^On  notified  the  people  of  Formosa  of  the  conditions  of  surrender. 
^Ig  Ko-shwang  now  shaved  his  head  in  accordance  with  Manchu  customs 
^  directed  his  former  followers  to  do  the  same. 

Thus  for  thirty-eight  years  after  the  fell  of  its  last  emperor  the  old  Ming 
«    ^sty  was  recognized  in  Formosa,   and  the  brave  warrior  Koxinga  may 
ji*   have  turned  over  in  his  grave  and  hurled  bitter  reproaches  on  his  weak, 
^ticdess  grandson. 

Chfing  Ko-shwar^  was  now  ordered  to  visit  Peking.     This  was  but  little 
young  ex-king's  liking,  and  in  order  to  avoid  it  if  possible  he  forwarded 
of  office  to  Peking  and  petitioned  that  as  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
^    liarsh  northern  winds,  he  might  be  excused  from  making  the  long  journey 
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to  the  capital  and  be  instead  permitted  to  reside  at  Fokien,  the  home  of  his 
ancestors.  The  emperor  was  obdurate,  however,  and  the  boy  was  obliged  to 
obey  the  authoritative  command.  To  the  credit  of  the  Peking  government 
and  no  doubt  to  the  surprise  of  Cheng  Ko-shwang,  instead  of  punishment  he 
was  the  recipient  of  kind  treatment  from  the  Imperial  authorities,  and  the 
hereditary  title  of  Hai-ching  kung  or  "  Sea-quelling  Duke  "  was  bestowed 
upon  him, — ^a  title  which  his  descendants  still  bear. 

Thus  ended  the  rule  of  the  Koxinga  family,  and  the  **  Beautiful  Isle  " 
now  became  a  Chinese  possession. 

NoTS. — The  Italian  Dominican  friar,  Vittorio  Riccio,  referred  to  above,  was  bo  much  concerned 
with  the  history  of  Formosa  that  we  consider  a  few  lines  in  reference  to  his  interesting  career  not  out 
of  place  here. 

Biccio  was  born  in  Florence.    In  1648  he  arrived  in  the  Philippines,  where  he  ministered  to  the 
spintual  wants  of  the  Chinese  until  1655,  when   he  was  sent   to  China.    He   was  then   ordei*ed  to 
Amoy  where  he  erected  a  church  and  made  many  converts.    The  good  father  here  noted  the  cme^ 
Chinese  custom  of  throwing  away  sick  and  deformed  infants  to  meet  a  cruel  death.    He  accordingly^- 
opened  his  house  to  these  waifs  and  by  publishing  throughout  the  settlement  his  desire  to  care 
this  class,  many  lives  were  saved. 

Chdng  Ching,  the  wild,  debauched  son  of  Koxinga,  gave  Riccio  much  trouble,  and  did  not 
even  to  send  soldiers  to  assault  him,  who  robbed  him  of  all  his  possessions.     Koxinga,  however,  ^ 
won  the  regard  of  the  friar  on  account  of  the  kind  and  generous  treatment  which  the  latter  receive 
at  the  hands  of  this  great  chief.     Koxinga  was  now  on  his  famous  expedition  against  Nanking.    Bi 
eventually  defeated,  he  returned  to  Amoy  where,  in  June,  1660,  he  fought  a  desperate  battle  both  1= 
land  and  sea  against  the  Tartars,  who  had  followed  up  their  successes  to  this  point.     Father  Kicci 
much  concerned,  was  repeating  the  rosary  with  his  converts,  imploring  the  aid  of  Heaven  for  ti 
success  of  Koxinga  "  who  had  shown  himself  so  favorable  to  Christians."    The  prayers  of  the  Fath 
were  answered  and   his  champion   was  victorious.    Then  followed  the  events  leading  up  to  tf 
occupation  of  Formosa  by  Koxinga  and  the  departure  of  the  Dutch.     Riccio  was  now,  much  agai 
his  will,  obliged  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Formosan  ruler,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Manila  as  amb 
sador.     He  accordingly  visited  the  Philippine  capital,  but  was  naturally  unsuccessful  in  obtaini 
submission  to  Koxinga^  which  was  the  object  of  his  mission.     It  speaks  well  for  Riccio  that  instead 
remaining  in  Manila,  where  his  safety  wtis  assured,  he  returned  to  China  to  deliver  the  answer 
Koxinga.    Forced  by  storm  into  Amoy  he  was  immediately  placed  imder  arrest,  but  through  t 
assistance  of  an  influential  Christian  native  he  was  released  after  eight  days*  confinement.     Altboi 
Koxinga  was  now  dead,  several  of  his  lieutenant«  were  intent  upon  carrying  out  the  hostile  pla 
against  Manila  which  their  late  chief  had  formulated.     But  the  wise  Father  Riccio  succeeded 
persuading  them  that  the  greater  advantages  of    commerce   with    the  Philippines    could  not 
obtained  if  hostilities  were  commenced.     Wrath  against  the   Spanish  gave    way  to   interest,  a: 
eventually  Chdng  Ching    decided  to  avail   himself   of  the   suggestions  of  Riccio  and  accordin|i 
despatched  him  again  to  the  Philippines,  but  this  time  on  the  peaceful  mission  of  inviting  eommerc 
intercourse.     After  fifteen  days'  journey  Father  Riccio  arrived  in  Manila,  where  he  was  very  w 
received  and  his  mission  brought  to  a  successful  termination.     He  now  embarked  on  his  return  trip 
China,  but  upon  arriving  at  Amoy  he  found  the  Tartars  in  possession.     He  was  very  cruelly  treal 
and  even  his  life  was  threatened  by  these  people,  who  regarded  him  as  a  friend  of  the  Ming  Chin' 
There  occurred  about  this  time  a  great  inundation  at  Amoy  m  which  at  least  ten  thousand  peo] 
perished.     Riccio  saved  himself  by  tearing  his  clothing  in  strips  and  with  these  binding  tog^Ch 
number  of  timbers  found  in  a  temple  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  thus  constructed  a  raft  a[ 
which  he  kept  himself  afloat,  although  he  nearly  perished  from  hunger,  having  been  thi*ee  days  with< 
food.    Towards  the  end  of  1664?  all  foreign  missionaries  in  China  were  subject  to  great  persecution 
were  later  ordered  to  Peking.     Father  Riccio  fearing  that,  as  he  was  the  known  friend  of  Koxinga* 
would  be  treated  very  severely,  escaped  to  Fooehow,  where  he  remained  in   hiding  until  he  hiid 
o|>portuf)ity  of  fleeing  to  Formosa.     From  Formosa  he  returned,  in  1666,  to  Manila  where,  insteai 
finding  the  home  he  expected,  he  was  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  disloyalty  and  later  was  fcAnished 
the  then  desolate  province  of  Laguna.     His  innocence  was  later  established  and  he  was  permitted 
return  to  Manila.     His  virtues  then  i-eceived  due  reward  and  he  filled  many  high  posts,  including  t' 
of  the  vicar  of  the  Formosan  mission  and  of  meridional  China.     Ho  wrote  several  famous   religi 
works,  and  the  history  of  his  life  now  remains  in  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the  Dominican 
at  Manila,     (n  1685,  after  a  long  and  severe  sickness,  Riccio  died  rospocttni  and  honored  by  all 
knew  him. 
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1683- 1800. 

\osa  becomes  a  prefecture  of  Fohien — Taiwan  adopted  oh  name — Administratire 
Divisions — Rebellion  of  1701 — A  miracle  maker — I  An  Chow  chosen  leader — Tlte 
Imperial  camp  attacked — Rebels  defeated — Lin  Chow  executed — TawIiow  the 
CInnese  statesman — 18th  century  prosperity — Character  of  jMjmlatum — Tliree 
divisitms  of  inhabitants — Hakkas  and  Puntis — Chinese  officials  in  Formosa — 
Universal  corruption — Jesuit  map  makers  visit  the  island — Little  Looclioo 
island — Government  of  Aborirfines — Crud  treatment  by  interpreters— Passport 
Reyulatums — Viceroy  of  Fokien — Camphor  monopoly — Death  penalty  for  virttbuf 
trees — Two  hundred  Chinese  decapitated — Rebellion  of  1722 — Choo  Yihkwei  as 
duck  feeder — Government  troops — Prices  for  rebel  heads — Capital  captured  by 
rebels — Choo  Yihkwei  as  Emperor — Rebels  defeated — A  scene  of  misery — New 
prefecture :  Chanywha  and  division  Tamsui — Luchow  descHhes  and  prescribes 
for  Formosan  troubles — Rebellion  of  1731 — Rebellion  of  1770 — Homf  Chan  its 
leader — Rebels  defeated — Count  Benyowsky — Great  storm  of  1782 — Great 
rebelliopi  of  Tetifui  secret  society — Quarrel  with  rival  society — Slauyhter  of 
Imperialists — Chanywha  and  Kagi  captured — New  era  introduced — Fang-shan 
added  to  rebel  victories — Extensive  ImpeHal  force  arrives  from  China — A  high 
commissioner's  success — Victory  by  Imperialists — Rebellion  put  down — Capture 
of  tlie  leader — The  emperor  expresses  dissatisfaction  with  Fornwsan  officials — 
M.  de^GrammonVs  letter — Rebellion  of  1795 — Clever  strategy — Defeat — Close 
of  18th  century, 

l^'oRMOSA,  from  its  position,  fertility,  promising  state  of  cultivation,  and 
^  population,  was  the  most  important  acquisition  of  territory  added  to  the 
^se  Empire  by  the  Tartar  dynasty.  The  greatest  value  of  Formosa  lay 
^  fact  that,  compared  with  other  semi-tropical  lands  of  like  fertility,  it 
I  on  account  of  its  climate  lay  the  soil  under  heavier  contributions. 

Upon  coming  under  the  domination  of  the  Tartar  government  in  1683, 

ssland  was  at  once  constituted  a  *'/«  **  or  prefecture  of  Fokien  province, 

thus  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire.     The  name  of 

'"an,  which  at  first  was  only  applied  to  the  small  island  where  the  Dutch 

•  established,  later  designated  the  whole  island,  and  the  town  of  Sakkam, 
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which  had   considerably   increased  during  the  reigns  of  Koxinga   and   his 
descendants,  was  declared  the  capital  under  the  name  of  Taiwanfu. 

Taiwan  was  divided  into  three  ''/dm''  or  districts,  known  as  Choolo, 
Taiwan,  and  Fangshan,  under  civil  magistrates,  and  one  ''ting''  or  maritiine 
division,  Panghoo  (Pescadores)  under  a  marine  magistrate.  These  magistrates 
submitted  themselves  to  the  Taiwanfu  or  prefect,  who  in  turn  was  under  the 
authority  of  the  censor  of  Taiwan,  afterwards  known  as  the  Taotai,  who  was 
the  highest  authority  in  Taiwan,  and  was  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  depart- 
ments once  annually. 

This  latter  officer  was  responsible  to  the  governor  of  Fokien,  although  it 
is  stated  that  he  had  the  right  to  communicate  directly  with  the  Peking 
government.  The  garrison  was  composed  of  8,000  men  at  the  beginning,  bat 
was  gradually  increased  to  14,000  and  commanded  by  a  general  with  tWe 
title  of  "  tsungping^'  who  was  responsible  to  the  commander  of  the  Mandxi 
garrison  at  Fbochow  as  well  as  to  the  admiral  and  the  governor-gener"S 
of  Fokien. 


Appreciating  the  fact  that  the  followers  of  Koxinga  had  not  been  tau 
to  love  the  Tartars,  the  mandarins  quite  wisely  permitted  the  first  few  yea- 
following  Imperial  occupation  to  drift  by  without  the  adoption  of  any 
means  of  enforcing  distasteful  government  measures  upon  the  inhabitan 
who  were  known  to  be  rather  independent  in  their  views.     To  this,  no  dou 
were  due  the  few  years  of  peace  which,  with  one  exception,  marked 
close  of  the  seventeenth  centurj' . 

In  1696  there  was  an  attempt  to  incite  rebellion,  but  it  foiled  owing 
the  shrewdness  of  a  district  officer.  Fangshan  (Hozan)  in  the  south  was  tJ 
seat  of  this  plot,  the  particulars  of  which  are  as  follows :  A  certain  Im  * 
officer,  Chin  Tsu  (Chinsu)  by  name,  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use  a 
quantity  of  government  rice  which  had  been  placed  in  his  keeping, 
deficit  having  been  discovered  and  Chin  Tsu  subjected  to  official  questionirsj 
the  guilty  officer  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  At  this  stage  he  consulted 
brother-in-law  Oo  Chu  (Go  Kyu)  who  appears  to  have  been  of  a  rebellion 
turn  of  mind,  and  having  been  joined  by  a  third  person,  named  Tsu  Yu-lon  (< 
Yu-ryu)  of  like  character,  the  officer  was  advised  by  both  not  to  mak6 
the  missing  rice,  but  to  declare  that  diis,  as  well  as  the  remaining  stores,  nr^ 
the  property  of  the  people,  and  that  the  government  had  no  rightful  ckti* 
upon  it.  The  three  persons  above  mentioned  then  laid  plans  for  rdbdlic^ 
To  further  strengthen  their  position  an  attempt  was  made  to  induce  Lin 
(Linsei)  the  district  officer  to  join.  This  officer  allowed  his  petitioners 
believe  he  acquiesced  in  their  designs,  and  after  liaving  thoroughly 
the  plans  of  the  rebellion,  he  sent  exact  information  to  the  government 
whereupon  the  offenders  were  secretly  captured  and  all  killed  with 
exception  of  Tsu  Yu-lon,  who  escaped.  Hius  what  threatened  to  be 
formidable  rebellion  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 

More  serious,  however,  was  the  affair  which  occurred  six  years 
In  the  year   1701,  in  the  district  of  Kagi,  a  certain  country  rough 
Liu  Chow  (Ryu  Kya-ku)  who  prided  himself  upon  the  extensive  influence 
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possessed  among  a  class  of  people  of  his  own  character  and  upon  the  terror 
which  by  his  mere  presence  he  could  inspire  in  the  peaceful  Chinese,  gathered 
his  friends  together  and  with  solemn  ceremony,  sealed  by  the  drinking  of  blood, 
induced  them  all  to  swear  allegiance  to  his  banner  against  die  Imperial 
government.  Some  time  passed  and  Liu  Chow,  still  in  the  midst  of  pre- 
parations, was  unable  to  keep  the  ardor  of  his  followers  at  fever  heat. 
There  were  expressions  of  discontent,  and  the  influence  of  the  chief  appeared 
to  have  waned  considerably.  It  was  now  evident  that  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  would  raise  the  prestige  of  the  leader  sufficiently  to  place  him  in 
possession  of  an  adequate  force.  Liu  Chow  appreciated  this  and  was  not 
unwilling  to  attempt  the  seemingly  impossible  task.  Accordingly  a  bright 
flame  appeared  over  the  house  of  the  ambitious  chief  for  many  nights,  and 
first  the  village  and  then  the  country  people  for  miles  around  came  to  look  at 
this  strange  phenomenon  and  to  meditate  as  to  its  meaning.  Liu  Chow 
who  had  daily  nursed  the  miracle  with  abundant  suppliqg  of  camphor 
evidenced  no  special  interest  in  the  affair,  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  it,  and 
when  questioned  as  to  its  possible  presence  being  an  expression  of  favor  from 
Heaven,  was  politic  enough  to  disagree  with  his  inter\aewers.  ITie  light 
continued  to  appear  and  at  length  the  wise  men  decided  diat  it  was  a  divine 
manifestation  and  that  their  leader  had  been  thus  declared  to  them.  Accord- 
ingly a  large  concourse  api)roached  the  house  of  Liu  Chow.  Upon  entering 
a  brilliant  light  flashed  out  from  an  apparently  empty  incense  dish,  thus 
gukling  their  footsteps  aright.  This  was  sufficient ;  the  Heaven-favored  man 
was.  implored  to  become  their  leader.  Further  manifestations  of  supernatural 
approval  appeared  in  the  back  yard,  where  from  a  dark  hole  in  the  eardi 
were  vomited  swords  and  spears.  The  people  dared  not  approach  too- 
close  to  the  sacred  hole,  and  the  smiUi  and  workmen  who  were  installed  at 
the  bottom  b)*  the  miracle  maker,  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  produce 
sufficient  heaven-made  swords  to  satisfj'  the  manj-  mystified  sightseers  who 
gathered  around. 

Liu  Chow  accepted  the  high  office  and  with  a  large  force  marched 
towards  the  north  with  drums  beating  and  gongs  sounding,  to  conquer  the 
island.  The  government  camp  at  Mokong^vei  (Bokobi)  was  first  attacked. 
It  was  easily  captured  and  was  burned  to  the  ground,  the  people  s  houses 
having  first  been  looted.  The  savages  from  the  hills  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  rebels  and  murdered  many  who  had  so  far  escaped.  Having  destroyed 
much  property,  Liu  Chow  now  retired  to  Chisuishi  (Kyu-suikei)  in  the  Kagi 
district,  where  he  planned  fresh  enterprises. 

An  Imperial  general  at  this  period  set  out  with  his  forces  to  put  down 
the  rebels.  A  few  days  later  reinforcements  were  sent  him  from  Taiwan,  and 
with  this  augmented  force  Liu  Chow  was  attacked.  The  rebels  could  make 
no  effective  opposition  and  the  camp  was  destroyed,  the  leader,  however, 
escaping  to  a  distant  mountain.  While  the  ambitious  plans  of  the  bold  rebel 
were  thus  frustrated,  he  made  the  c<  )untr)'  feel  his  rage,  and  every'  night 
raided  neighboring  settlements,  murdering  and  pillaging  all  whom  he  could 
lay  hands  on.  His  career  although  exciting  was  not  long,  for  in  1702  he  and 
his  two   sons  were   captured  and  dragged  to  Taiwanfii,  where  they  were 
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executed,  while  his  wife  and  oriier  members  of  the  family  were  banished  from 
the  island. 

« 

This  rebellion  taught  the  Imperial  government  that  the  island  required 
more  attention  than  they  had  at  first  been  inclined  to  bestow  upon  it,  and 
that  with  constant  insurrections  it  might  prove  to  be  as  great  an  incubus  as 
it  had  been  when  governed  by  their  dreaded  enemy  Koxinga. 

According  to  the  best  account  at  hand,  that  of  Luchow,  the  famous 
Chinese  statesman,  there  were,  about  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  nearly  two 
millions  of  Chinese  ^  in  Formosa  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  rice, 
and  alx)ut  four  hundred  vessels  were  plying  continually  between  the  island 
and  the  Chinese  coast.  When  we  consider  that  a  great  part  of  the  sugar* 
consumed  in  the  northern  provinces  of  China  was  produced  in  the  island,  an 
that  the  rice  upon  which  millions  of  people  in  Fokien  at  that  time  dependec 


almost  entirely  for  their  support,  was  derived  from  the  same  source,  we  ma; 
fairly  conclude  that  our  author  did  not  exaggerate  its  commercial  activity'==^ 
Many  parts  of  the  opposite  shore  in  Fokien  were  so  barren  that  without  th^^> 
aid  of  the  oil  cakes  from  Formosa,  which  were  used  as  a  fertilizer  on  th^  - 
sandy  hills,  even  the  sweet  potato  could  not  have  been  produced. 

It  was  these  considerations  which  attracted  so  large  a  number  of  settlen 

and  also  tended  to  make  the  island  an  abode  for  a  race  of  outlaws — thiev 
swindlers,  and  murderers — who  had  been  forced  to  fly  from  their  country 
When  once  they  reached  Formosa,  they  retired  to  the  distant  hills  and  ther^ 
lived  out  of  reach  of  the  avenging  arm  of  justice. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  island  at  this  time  consisted  of  three  distincr:^ 
classes,  viz. :  the  civilized  aborigines,  the  non-civilized  aborigines,  and  th 
Chinese.  The  first  consisted  of  those  of  the  alx)rigines  who  had  not  onh_; 
submitted  to  die  Chinese,  but  had  adopted  many  of  their  customs  and  ha^*- 
advanced  toward  what  the  Chinese  considered  as  civilization.  Among  thesi^  -^ 
were  the  natives  who  had  been  taught  by  the  Dutch,  but  who,  once  deprivi 
of  their  instructors,  had  soon  forgotten  them  and  their  teachings,  aldi 
the  Jesuit  Uu  Halde,  who  wrote  seventy  years  after  the  Dutch  occu 
notes  that  there  were  many  who  understood  the  Dutch  language  and  coul 
read  and  write  it,  and  many  who  had  preserved  some  relics,  chiefly  DutcUK^ 
books,  in  their  houses.  This  class  was  not  numerically  large  in  those  earl^- 
days,  although  there  was  not  a  very*  broad  line  l^etween  them  and  the  othe:^ 
aborigines  of  the  plains  who  had  been  forced  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
the  Chinese  and  yet  retained  their  primitive  customs.  In  iater 
however,  these  natives  of  the  plains  gradually  adopted  the  customs  of  th^ 
Chinese,  until  eventually  nearly  all  were  recognized  as  civilized  aborigi 
The  second  class  consisted  of  the  unsubdued  and  independent  tribes  an^^ 
villagers  who,  with  the  savages  of  the  plains,  had  originally  occupied  the  whok 
island,  but  who  were  too  proud  and  too  brave  to  bow  before  the  hordes 
incoming  Chinese,   preferring  rather  to  be  driven  if  necessar)-  into  the  v 

1.  From  the  fact  that  the  present  Chinese  population  of  the  island  is  only  about  two  and 
millions  and  that  immigration  has  always  been  very  brisk,  the  large  population  g^ven  by 
would  seem  to  be  overrated. 
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heart  of  the  mountains  where  they  might  live  undisturbed.     This  they  weie 
eventually  forced  to  do,  and  became  known  as  the  **hill  barbarians.'' 

The  Chinese  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Hakkas  and  the  Puntis, 
the  latter  including,  besides  the  Fokienese,  the  few  other  emigrants  from 
different  provinces,  which  made  up  together  the  whole  Chinese  population 
of  the  island.  The  Hakkas  we  have  described  in  a  previous  chapter.  The 
Puntis  comprise  those  Chinese  who  consider  themselves  born  natives  of  their 
respective  home  provinces.  Broadly  this  class  includes  all  Chinese  except 
the  Hakkas.  Philologically  the  word  **Punti"  denotes  a  native  or  original 
indweller  of  the  soil,  whilst  **Hakka*'  signifies  a  stranger,  or,  as  we  might 
phrase  it,  an  immigrant  from  afar.  Feuds  between  these  two  classes,  constant 
on  the  n)ainland,  were  often  repeated  in  Formosa.  Inasmuch  as  they  were 
both  indisputably  of  the  same  blood,  the  origin  and  reasons  of  their  demon- 
strations of  enmity — Oriental  duplicates  of  Celt  and  Saxon  feuds — ^appear 
passing  strange,  and  have  not  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

The  Hakkas,  an  energetic  hardworking  race,  courageous  and  cruel  by 
nature,  and  notably  hostile  to  any  form  of  government,  occupied  as  a  rule 
the  border  districts  and  were  thus  in  constant  contact  with  the  savages.  ITie 
Fokienese  differed  from  them  not  only  in  language  but  somewhat  in  appear- 
ance, and  from  the  frequent  quarrels  that  broke  out  between  them  we  are  led 
to  believe  they  differed  also  in  politics.  Sometimes  starting  only  in  a  quarrel 
between. families,  disputes  often  reached  such  a  pitch  and  the  fighting  was  so 
determined  and  disastrous,  that  it  was  necessar)^  for  the  Imperial  troops  to 
step  in  to  enforce  peace. 

The  large  numbers  of  Chinese  who  had  come  from  Amoy  and  neigh- 
boring villages  were  distinguished  for  their  perseverance  and  economy. 
Many  of  this  class  had  been  in  the  island  before  the  Dutch  occupation,  and 
their  numbers  had  increased  greatly  during  the  Tartar  invasion  of  the  mainland 
and  the  numerous  civil  wars.  They  occupied  at  first  but  a  few  scattered 
spots  on  the  west  coast,  but  as  their  numbers  increased  they  gradually  spread 
towards  the  interior,  driving  the  savages  before  them.  The  aborigines  made 
a  stout  resistance,  but  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  that  equally  effective  weapon, 
intoxicating  spirits,  their  lands  were  gradually  taken  from  them,  the  denuded 
victims  fleeing  to  the  mountains,  in  whose  friendly  jungles  peace  and  refuge 
could  be  found.  Quite  naturally,  this  entailed,  not  only  on  the  individual  "; 
but  on  the  whole  Chinese  race,  the  undying  hatred  of  the  entire  savage  /' 
population.  By  the  Dutch  these  wild  children  were  not  considered  of  a 
fierce  warlike  disposition,  but  on  the  contrary  were  looked  upon  as  peaceful 
and  good  tempered.  We  are  dius  led  to  believe  that  the  extreme  antipatliy  ; 
with  which  the  savages  regarded  the  Chinese, — a  condition  which  has  continued 
until  the  present  day,  and  will  last,  we  believe,  as  long  as  the  two  races  come 
in  contact, — ^was  due  to  the  misdeeds  of  the  celestial  race,  and  that  but  little 
blame  should  be  attached  to  the  savages. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  govern  such  a  wild  and  turbulent  population. 
Evidence  was  not  wanting  that  besides  their  clan  fights  and  the  constant 
war&re  with  the  savages,  die  inhabitants  were  not  averse  to  extending  their 
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field  of  operations  so  as  to  include  the  mandarins  should  those  dignitaries 
conduct  themselves  in  an  unsatisfactor)-  manner.  The  officials,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  delicacy  of  their  position,  took  extensive  measures  to 
enforce  their  authority  and  provide  against  relx^'llion.  Some  i o.ooojyianchiL 
troops,  many  of  them  mounted,  were  distributed  throughout  the  plains  to 
give  the  alarm  should  there  appear  the  least  sign  of  a  rising  against  the 
government. 

The  high  Imperial  authorities  likewise  thought  it  necessarj*  to  have  a 
keen  eye  on  their  subordinates  in  the  island,  and  the  better  to  keep  the  latter 
in  hand  they  were  allowed  only  three  years'  service,  which  did  not  permit  of  a 
close  acquaintance  with  the  inliabitants  and  so  lessened  the  risk  of  their  joining 
with  the  masses  in  rebellion.  While  this  system  no  doubt  afforded  the 
government  some  protection  against  disloyal  officials,  it  worked  great  harm  in 
encouraging  these  men  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone,  and  the  F'ormosan 
inhabitants  were  accordingly  squeezed  sufficiently  during  the  three  years  to 
l^rmit  the  retiring  officer  to  live  the  rest  of  his  days  in  luxur)*.  A  separate 
official  class,  consisting  of  interpreters  who  acted  as  middle  men  Ijetween  the 
Manchus  and  the  Hakkas,  savages,  and  southern  Chinese,  were  given  per- 
manent positions  and  were  responsible  for  a  large  share  of  the  constant 
troubles  between  the  authorities  and  the  people.  To  such  an  extent  did 
misrule  and  abuse  exist  that  the  inhabitants  looked  back  with  great  rt^et  to 
the  days  of  the  Koxinga  rule  when  peace  and  justice  reigned. 

To  obtain  a  Ixitter  knowledge  of  the  island,  the  Chinese  despatched 
the  Jesuits  De  Mailla,  Regis,  and  Hinderer,  to  Formosa,  lliese  men,  during 
the  years  1 714-5  travelled  from  the  extreme  north  to  the  south  and  constnict^ 
a  map  of  the  whole  island.*  De  Mailla,  who  in  his  writings  gives  much 
valuable  matter  regarding  the  savages  and  the  methods  of  governing  them 
early  adopted  by  the  ImjXirial  authorities,  affords  us  the  following  information. 

Although  the  aborigines  of  the  plain  had  submitted  to  the  Chinese  they 
still  retained  much  of  their  old  form  of  government. 

Each  village  chose  three  or  four  men  of  seniorit)-  and  good  character, 
who  thus  Ixicame  possessed  of  full  ]:)ower  witli  the  authorities  to  adjust  all 
disputes  and  determine  punishment  for  all  crimes,  and  should  a  person  express 
dissatisfaction  or  refuse  to  olxi)'  die  dictates  of  these  judges,  he  was  at  once 
driven  from  the  settlement  by  the  villagers  and  not  allowed  to  return ;  further- 
more no  other  village  of  the  same  tribe  would  receive  him.  Tribute  was 
paid  to  the  Chinese  in  grain,  and  to  appraise  this  a  Chinese  low  official  was 
placed  in  each  village,  who  was  expected,  besides  this  duty,  to  \ye  familiar  with 
the  language  of  the  people  and  to  act  as  interpreter  when  his  superiors 
visited  the  district,  lliese  officers  were  in  a  position  to  have  done  much  good 
for  the  poor  alx)rigines,  whom,  however,  they  cheated  and  roblxxi  without  pit)-. 
Pett)'  sovereigns,  they  niled  in  each  village  supreme,  being  feared  by  the  natives 
and  also  by  the  mandarins  on  account  of  the  power  they  l>ad  of  causing 
evil.     But  the  mandarins  were  also  disliked  because  of  their  constant  demands, 

1.  It  i8  iuttiiebtiii^  liere  to  nuU^  tliat  the  siiiall  isilaiul  to  the  oouthuest  coHbt  uf  Foi'uiosh,  known  as 
Tjamai  to  the  nativeH,  was  placed  on  the  map  by  the  Jesuit  Rurvejors  under  the  name  of  Little  Loochoo* 
In  the  English  admiralty  oiiai-tcf,  however,  this  appellation  is  discarded  and  Lambay  adopted  iaateadi 
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and  their  haughty  aud  tyrannical  demeanor  resulted  in  much  discontent,  often 
driving  the  more  oppressed  into  rebellion. 

Under  the  Dutch  rule  these  natives  had  proven  verj'  tractable.  Tlie  ' 
allotted  number  of  stag  hides  were  delivered  to  the  Company's  factories 
without  any  show  of  hostility  ;  in  fact  the  aborigines  behaved  in  every  respect 
as  loyal  subjects.  But  tliey  were  not  then  niled  with  a  rod  of  iron;  a  school 
teacher  who  taught  them  the  rudiments  of  Christianity  was  their  master,  and 
he  attached  them  to  himself  by  moral  rather  than  by  physical  suasion.  TTius 
it  happened  that,  during  the  war  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Dutch,  many  of 
these  people  remained  lojal  friends  to  the  latter,  and  not  a  few  were  cruelly 
put  to  death  for  having  expressed  their  sympatliy  with  the  Dutch. 

It  was  not  only  the  savages  who  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  mandaritis. 
Realizing  diat  once  beyond  the  borders  of  official  rule,  the  Chinese  them- 
selves would  pay  little  attention  to  their  demands,  the  mandarins  took  care 
to  despoil  them  while  they  had  them  in  hand.  The  system  of  requiring  ' . 
passports  from  all  arrivals  gave  great  opportunity  for  such  extortions.  /  ^ ' 
Right  in  theor)^  it  was  worthless  in  practice.  With  the  intention  of  ' 
avoiding  the  further  influx  of  bad  characters,  regulations  were  issued^ y  \, 
by  the  government  requiring  every  new  colonist  to  be  provided  with  a 
passport,  to  be  granted  only  when  his  neighbors  gave  ample  testimony  to 
his  good  citizenship  and  industry.  This  regulation,  however,  was  fre- 
quently evaded  by  the  officers  in  Fokien,  who  were  only  too  ready  to  give 
troublesome  people  good  characters  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  while  those 
who  deserved  the  privilege  were  subject  to  squeezes  according  to  the 
applicants*  wealth  before  the  desired  permission  could  be  obtained.  The 
many  hundred  thousand  emigrants  from  Fokien,  Kwafltung,  and  Chinkiang 
found  to  their  cost  that  the  obtaining  of  the  passport  on  the  mainland  was 
the  smallest  part  of  their  troubles.  On  landing  in  Formosa  they  were 
pounced  upon  by  the  mandarins,  and  a  fee  was  demanded  so  large  diat  very 
commonly  the  poor  settlers  had  no  other  means  of  paying  it  than  to  pledge 
to  the  officers  a  certain  portion  of  their  gains  until  the  whole  demand  should 
be  discharged.  Thus  on  their  arrival  many  of  the  emigrants  found  them- 
selves, in  a  manner,  slaves  to  the  mandarins,  and  to  these  extortioners  much 
of  their  hard  earnings  reverted. 

A  traveller  who  visited  the  island  in  those  early  days  says  : — '*  Though 
they  are  industrious,  yet  the  emigrants  have  deservedly  a  reputation  for 
insubordination  and  lawlesssness.  They  associate  much  in  clans,  and  clannish 
attachments  and  feuds  are  cherished  among  them  ;  but  they  are  very  fond  of 
intercourse  with  foreigners.  Many  of  them  are  unmarried  or  have  left 
their  families  in  China,  to  whom  they  hope  to  return  after  amassing  a 
little  property.'' 

While  the  people  were  thus  more  difficult  to  govern,  the  mandarins  were 
more  unfit  to  administer.  On  the  one  hand  the  people  were  there  to  enjoy 
greater  freedom  from  the  grinding  rule  of  magistrates,  and  on  the  other  the 
mandarins  were  there  to  [Proceed  with  more  open  and  extreme  extortion 
than  in  China  itself,  since  complaint  was  difficult  and  relief  more  so.     It  was 
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not  a  combination  tliat  worked  well,  and  through  new  acts  of  oppression  on 
the  one  side  and  greater  evasion  and  resistance  on  the  other,  no  part  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  was  so  frequently  disturlxid  by  rebellion  as  Formosa. 
Even  the  Viceroy  in  Fokien  made  no  attempt  to  exert  any  control  over  the 
actions  of  his  subordinates  in  the  island.  According  to  Imperial  regulations 
i^^is  high  official  was  expected  to  visit  Formosa  once  a  year,  but  in  reality  he 
ver)'  rarely  trusted  his  valued  person  to  the  troublesome  Formosa  Channel. 
Nor  was  his  visit  desired  by  the  island  inhabitants,  for  the  local  mandarins, 
who  were  obliged  to  make  him  a  costly  present  on  his  appearance,  squeezed 
the  people  just  so  much  the  more  to  make  good  this  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure. Treed  from  responsibility,  the  Formosan  officers  conducted  them- 
selves as  best  suited  their  own  interests,  and  their  interests  were  emphatically 
opposed  to  those  of  the  people.  Arbitrary'  measures  and  heavy  extortioas 
eventually  led  the  colonists  to  combine  that  they  might  defy  the  official 
demands. 

^  Early  in  the  1 8th  century,  the  forests  were  declared  government  propert)', 
and  the  cutting  down  and  sale  of  trees  a  government  monopoly.  Camphor 
was  thus  included,  and  the  penalt)'  for  cutting  down  a  tree  was  deadi.  In  the 
year  1720,  upwards  of  two  hundred  persons  were  decapitated.  This  was 
more  than  the  inhabitants  could  l)ear,  and  a  heav)'  earthquake  was  taken 
by  the  discontented  [>eople  as  a  sign  that  they  should  overthrow  the  hated 
government.  ... 

There  lived  at  that  time  a  colonist,  from  Changchow-fu,  called  Choo 
Yihkwei,  a  worthless  character,  who,  detested  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
where  he  lived,  left  the  place  and  became  a  police  runner.  Soon  afterwards 
he  lost  his  situation,  and,  having  no  land  to  cultivate,  sought  a  livelihood  by 
feeding  ducks.  According  to  their  custom,  these  featiiered  creatures  marched 
out  daily  in  regular  rows,  like  files  of  soldiers,  and  returned  in  the  evening  in 
the  same  manner.  ITiis  circumstance  appears  to  have  suggested  to  our  hero 
his  first  idea  of  militar}'  tactics,  and  he  was  not  slow  to  improve  the  occasion. 
Having  met  some  of  the  outlaws,  he  prepared  a  sumptuous  dinner,  and  for 
that  purpose  killed  his  ducks.  From  that  moment  he  became  a  desperado. 
Choo  Yihkwei  now  availed  himself  of  the  popular  feeling  against  the  Manchu 
officials,  and  declared  his  life  dedicated  to  the  peoples  cause.  To  his  imme- 
diate associates  he  adroitly  proposed  that  their  enterprise  should  be  carried 
on  under  the  semblance  of  patriotism  on  Ixihalf  of  the  fallen  Ming  dynasty,  of 
which  he  was  a  clansman,  his  surname  being  Choo.  All  assented,  an  oath 
was  duly  administered,  and  ever)-  conspirator  bound  himself  to  press  new 
recruits  into  the  ser\Mce,  so  that  their  number  soon  increased  to  several 
hundreds. 

ITie  government  now  saw  fit  to  send  some  troops  against  them.  The 
valiant  commander,  as  ever)'  other  Chinese  hero  must  do,  reported  a  victory, 
though  the  rebels  escaped  to  the  mountains.  To  make  sure,  however,  of 
their  extirpation,  a  reward  of  three  taels  for  every  head  of  the  malcontents  of 
the  rank  and  file,  and  five  taels  for  those  of  the  chiefs  was  promised  to  the 
alx)rigines  of  the  mountains.  This  offer  was  too  tempting  for  these  savages 
to  resist,  yet,  finding  it  difficult  to  catch  the  marauders,  they  decapitated  some 
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ople  and  burnt  their  houses.     Having*  done  this,  they  presented  to 
ies  the  heads  of  their  victims.     Such  a  proceeding,  under  the 
government,  gave   rise  to  confusion  and   misery ;    the   people 
i\x  rulers  and  naturally  favored  the  cause  of  the  insurgents. 

these  deplorable  conditions,  fresh  troops,  commanded  by  a  brave 
trched  in  pursuit  of  the  outlaws.  Although  victory  upon  victory  * 
d  according  to  the  account  of  Luchow,  the  rebel  army,  like  a 
r  stronger  and  stronger  the  more  it  was  beaten,  until  it  had  made 

felt  from  Fangshan  in  tlie  south  to  Tamsui  in  the  north.  Not- 
y  all  these  defeats,  the  rebels  determined  on  more  extensive 
even  to  the  capture  of  the  capital  itself  with  the  public  treasury, 
natically  they  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  feet  that  their  success 
pon  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  people.     War  was  accordingly 

against  the  government,  and  all  their  enterprises  centred  on  one 
ly,  its  entire  overthrow. 

the  noble  imperial  troops  were  revelling  in  victories  and  enjoying 
:tion  of  having  destroyed   the  lawless  band— one   report  of  a 
engagement  stating  that  several  tens  {sic)  of  rebels  were  actually 
—the  insurgents  had  increased  their  influence  through  the  three 
killing  the  officers,  until  at  last,  by  a  clever  strategical  movement,  '^  \.Jj^ 
the  Imperialists  off  the  scent  and  entered  Taiwanfu,  the  capital,.;  / 
sssion  of  all  public  documents,  the  treasur)- ,  and  much  gimpowder  -^. ' 
re-arms.  f 

\  gained  this  important  victor)^,   the  rebels  declared  the  Chinese 
>vernment  at  an  end,   and  with  much  pomp  and  solemnity  per- 
ceremony  of  crowning  Choo  Yihkwei  emperor,  changing  the  era         > 
Yong-ho    (Eiwa).      Thus   the   once   humble   duck-feeder    was    -^^ 
the  throne,  being,  in   the  pride  of  his  heart  and  the  hearts  of  his      ,    '  '  • 
I  mighty  potentate.     The   Chinese    officers,   civil,   military,   and     -j*-^ 
iboard  forty  vessels  to  the  Pescadores,  and  later  to  Amoy,  where 
1  safely  with  the  exception  of  two  officers,  who,  unable  to  bear  the      ''^  * 
their  cowardice,   committed  suicide  on  the  way.     The  situation       . ; 
)w  be  disguised,  and  accordingly  a  humble  note  was  addressed  to 
3r,   who.  in  turn,  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  promising  that  in  two 
rebels  should  be  extirpated. 

dthin  one  hundred  years  the  Formosans  for  the  fourth  time  were 
an  entire  change  of  masters. 

terrible  forces  were  collecting  on  the  shores  of  China,  Choo 
)st  resolutely  maintained  his  imperial  rights,  and  treated  his 
he  formerly  had  his  ducks,  with  due  consideration.  Plunder  was 
id  property  as  well  as  lives  protected.  If  any  one  of  his  soldiers 
ly  sufficient   regard  to  his  injunctions,   the  culprit  was  beheaded 

here  speak  of  battles,  the  reader  must  not  suppose  there  were  engagements  like  those 
ad  Waterloo ;  for  though  there  were  more  encounters  within  two  years  than  during 
.poleon,  jet  the  Chinese  fought  with  hard  words,  the  chief  weapons  of  their  warfare, 
\  at  each  other  with  great  violence,  and  being  firm  believers  in  the  adage — '*  But  he 
e  slain  will  never  live  lo  fight  again,''  accordingly  retreated  with  great  ease  and 
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then   and   there.     Such   discipline   naturally   had   its   effect,  and  the  whole 
populace  was  inspired  with  confidence  in  its  new  master. 

At  length  the  new  Chinese  army,  consisting  of  22,000  soldiers  and  15 
high  oflficials,  embarked  at  Amoy.     The  commander  having  called  a  council  of 
war,  their  future  proceedings  were  discussed,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  since  the  number  of  rebels  amounted  to  39,000  men,  it  would  be  folly  to 
kill  them  all.     Therefore,  it  would  be  best  to   slay  only  the  chiefs,  and  to 
grant  life  to  the  heedless  multitude.     Moreover,  every  rebel  who  surrendered 
of  his  own  accord  was  to  be  allowed  to  return  Lome  unmolested.     This  was 
certainly  a  wise  plan,  but  in  order  to  slay  the  chiefs  it  was  necessary  that 
they,  like  the  rabbit  who  figures  in  the  famous  receipt  for  rabbit  pie,  should 
be  first  captured ;  and  herein  was  the  difficulty. 

Arriving  in  Formosa  the  greater  part  of  the  army  landed  at  Tamsui,  and 
the  first  exploit  of  the  Imperialists  was  the  burning  of  the  rebel  fleet,  which  was 
anchored  at  Lokiang  (Rokko).  Then  a  fort  was  taken  by  storm,  whidi, 
however,  was  afterwards  discovered  to  have  contained  no  garrison.  The  i 
subsequent  events  were  one  continued  series  of  victories  over  the  disheartened 
rebels,  who  often  did  not  wait  for  the  attack  but  fled  at  the  mere  appearance 
of  the  conquering  Imperialists.  Tlie  assault  of  these  soldiers  was,  accordii^ 
to  our  author's  account,  simply  overAvhelming.  The  fire  of  their  matchlocVs 
and  batteries,  '*  shaking  the  very  earth,  spread  terror  into  die  relxil  ranks.'* 

Our  authorit)-  goes  on  to  say : 

*'  In  consequence  of  this  signal  success,  a  report  of  victor)'  was  sent-to 
the  continent,  and  all  looked  for  the  great  rewards  which  the  Imperial  muni 
ficence  would  assign  to  them.  When  lo!  to  their  utter  astonishment,  th^^ 
arrives  an  Imperial  rescript,  in  which  His  Majest)^  assigns,  as  the'cause  of  tJn 
rebellion,  either  the  extreme  want  of  his  loyal  subjects,  or  the  extortion  * 
unprincipled  officers  ;  and  decrees,  that  to  massacre  a  misguided  ptof^ 
would  be  cniel  and  wicked,  because  they  were  his  children ;  and,  therefore,  ^ 
commands  the  governor  of  Fokien  to  soothe  and  quiet  the  rebels,  not  to  V^ 
them.  On  the  arrival  of  the  civilians  sent  to  soothe  the  people,  affairs  icp^^ 
a  most  wonderful  turn.  Nine-tenths  of  the  rebels  surrendered,  and  e^'^^ 
Choo  Yihkwei*s  immediate  associates,  after  a  hard  fought  battle,  fell  into  "tJ 
hands  of  these  cpmpassionate  officers.  In  almost  all  similar  events, 
celestial  terrors  were  slighted  ;  but  when  the  extreme  mercy  of  the  Emp^ 
was  made  known,  the  people  were  touched  to  the  verj'  heart,  and  of  tt^*^ 
own  accord  became  ol^edient.'' 

Whether  silver  balls  were  foimd  more  effective  in  this  warfare  iB^^ 
leaden  ones,  we  are  not  told  by  our  author:  but  the  sudden  and  almost  tn'i^^ 
submission  makes  us  rather  suspect  this  was  the  case.  Notwithstand^-^ 
all  this,  the  remaining  rebels,  were  still  stul)born,  and  l>afl1ed  all  the  effc>^ 
of  the  victorious  army.  1  here  were  man}  skirmishes  which  led  to 
satisfactor)^  results,  and  only  emboldened  the*  rebels  to  persevere  in 
resistance. 

The  person  of  Choo  Yihkwei  was,  however,  eventually   secured,   tf^ 
headmen  of  the  village  in  which  he  had  sought  refuge  having  handed  the  jfalfe^ 
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emperor  over  to  the  military  commanders.  The  mercy  held  out  to  the  U^\j^ 
people  was  not  bestowed  upon  the  exalted  Choo  Yihkwei,  who  was  placed  in  l-j  /-*■ 
a  bamboo  cage  and  carried  to  Peking,  where  he  was  crucified.  / 

Epidemic  diseases  now  began  to  break  out  among  the  soldiers,  and 
great  numbers  found  their  graves  in  the  island. 

With  the  Imperialists  in  possession  of  the  plains,  great  anxiety  was 
caused  to  a  large  number  of  the  rebels  who,  with  an  excess  of  enthusiasm,  had 
cut  off  their  queues,  thus  advertising  their  disloyalty  whenever  they  appeared. 
These  hasty  braves  now  found  it  necessary  to  keep  in  hiding,  and  the  savage 
districts  offered  the  most  secure  retreats.  To  drive  these  fugitives  from 
the  hills,  the  aborigines  received  orders  not  to  harbor  any  rebels  ;  and  though 
these  inoffensive  people,  while  overawed  by  the  presence  of  the  military,  did 
not  dare  enter  into  a  league  with  the  outlaws,  yet  when  they  were  freed 
from  such  restraint  they  were  very  slow  in  the  execution  of  the  orders  of 
the  government  against  a  class  whom  they  feared  even  more  than  they  did 
the  officials.  :^^  <^E> 

The  Emperor  KangHe  had  in  the  meanwhile  died,  but  his  successor 
immediately  took  vigorous  measures  for  subjugating  the  countr)\  He  ordered 
that  all  the  disposable  forces  of  Fokien  should  remain  in  the  island  as  a 
garrison,  that  the  civil  appointments  should  be  increased,  and  that  a  censor 
should  constantly  reside  in  the  island  to  watch  over  the  behavior  of  the 
officers.  The  grand  scheme,  which  was  to  suppress  the  prevailing  rebellious 
spirit,  was  the  reformation  of  the  people,  that  they  might  see  the  advantages 
and  learn  the  duty  of  passive  obedience ;  the  savages  of  the  mountains  were 
to  be  tamed,  and  then  changed  into  men.  To  insure  the  future  peace  of  the 
island,  a  line  of  fortresses  was  to  be  erected,  and  no  efforts  were  to  be 
neglected  to  render  die  people  virtuous.  The  execution  of  these  and  many 
more  commissions  was  entrusted  to  an  Imperial  envoy ;  and  it  is  on  record 
tliat  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  local  authorities,  obeyed  the  Imperial  com- 
mands to  the  best  of  his  ability.  After  the  exhibition  of  this  paternal 
kindness,  we  hear  nothing  more  about  the  rebellion.  The  fire  was  extin- 
guished, but  unfortunately  the  embers  were  still  smouldering,  and  a  few  years 
aften\'ards  the  flame  again  appeared,  to  give  new  anxiety  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty. 

The  island  had  now  become  a  scene  of  the  utmost  misery  and  wretched- 
ness. The  countr)'  had  been  laid  waste,  and  pestilential  diseases  had  swept 
away  great  multitudes.  The  rich  and  fertile  land,  long  given  up  to  war  and 
bloodshed,  now  found  its  fields  deserted  and  industry  paralyzed.  T'urthermore, 
at  this  same  period  (1723),  a  terrific  storm  swept  down  upon  the  island. 
Cjiant  waves  rolled  over  the  coast  districts  destroying  vessels  both  large  and 
small,  drowning  thousands,  and  leaving  scarcely  a  building  uninjured  in  the 
settlements  near  the  coast. 

After  the  terrible  insurrection  of  1722,  it  was  found  that  the  district  of 
Choolo  was  too  large  to  be  conveniently  administered  by  a  single  magistrate, 
and  the  northern  portion  was  detached  to  become  a  new  prefecture,  named 
Changwha,  while  die  north  part  of  die  island  was  formed  into  a  iinj^  or 
division,  Tamsui,  and  was  placed  under  the  authoritj-  of  a  marine  magistrate. 


^ 
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Chinese  officialdom  \vas  naturally  much  disturbed  by  the  Formosan 
rebellions.  The  authorities  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom  welcomed  additions;  to 
their  standard  that  they  might  add  to  their  wealth  and  influence.  But  Formosa 
liad  so  far  threatened  to  consume  more  of  the  Imperial  treasure  than  coidd  be 
disgorged  from  the  island  by  the  combined  efforts  of  mandarins  for  y^ars. 
It  was  consequently  a  subject  of  much  thought  among  the  literati.  Chief 
among  these  was  Luchow,  and,  as  much  of  his  ad\  ice  shows  evidence  of 
careful  thought,  as  well  as  of  a  fine  knowledge  of  the  conditions  existing  in 
the  island,  we  give  it  space  here. 

He  tells  us  that  the  aborigines  were  of  a  stupid  disposition  and  were 
often  misled  by  the  Chinese  merchants,  who  did  not  scruple  to  rob  them  of 
their  property.  To  remedy  this  evil  Luchow  states  that  the  good  people 
ought  to  be  exhorted  to  be  content  with  their  rightful  property,  and  that  the 
soldiers  who  were  apparently  not  over-honest  should  be  warned  not  to 
trouble  the  people  in  any  way.  The  authorities,  while  not  ceasing  their  own 
vigilance  in  detecting  any  sign  of  rebellion,  should  lessen  the  chances  of 
possible  failure  by  rewarding  informants  who  exjxjsed  parties  engaged  in 
questionable  intercourse  with  the  savages. 

1  o  secure  submission  from  the  savages  these  people  should  be  given  one 
month  in  which  to  surrender,  and  in  case  of  their  obstinacy,  measures  should 
Ix^  taken  to  capture  them,  for  which  purpose  natives  under  the  control  of  th*.^ 
government  should  be  utilized,  and  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  ci^i 
the  hillmen,  the  jungles  and  border  forests  should  be  set  on  fire,  thus  smokii 
out  the  inmates.     Furthermore  they  should  be  prevented  from  tilling 
giound  and  all  supplies  cut  off",  which  would  reduce  them  to  starvation  ai 
consequently  to  obedience.  Salt,  a  most  necessary  article  of  food  to  them,  ai 
iron,   without  which    the)'    could  not  make  useful   weapons,   should  not 
allowed  to  come  into  their  possession.    Tlie  Chinese  should  equip  themselv 
with  good  shields,  spears  with  large  shafts,  and  above  all  with  firearms 
lieu  of  bows  and  arrows,  for  the  mere  noise  of  the  former  created  gre- 
cbnsternation  in  the  savage  ranks.     Finally,  better  forts  than  those  of 
and  bamboo  should  be  erected.     Our  author  further  states  that  the  Chij. 
soldiers  were  insufficiently  paid,  and  were  thus  tempted  into  lawless  act  oi 
to  better  their  condition,  and  that  they  were  neither  properly  rewarded 
braver)'  nor  sufficiently  punished  for  cowardice.     To  assist  the  regulars 
time  of  war  he  proposed  that  a  militia  be  organized,  the  members  to 
only  during  times  of  emergency.     A  like  experiment  had  been  made  by 
former  militar)-  commander,  but  as  only  600  cash  (some  30  cents  gold)  p« 
month,  and  sufficient  rice  to  keep  the  men  from  starving  was  given  them,  01 
author  attributed  the  failure  to  this  scanty  pay. 

Whether  any  of  the  above  suggestions  were  adopted  histor)'  does*  not 
inform  us.  At  all  events,  the  natives  continued  their  attacks  on  the  dunes? 
settlements,  and  respected  the  high  rank  of  the  son  of  Heaven  as  little  astb^ 
had  done  in  days  ot  yore.  Luchow  then  expressed  himself  as  persuaded ^hlt 
strict  methods  only  would  avail.  By  constnicting  a  strong  line  of  military  pcMls 
along  the  frontier  and  inducing  the  people  to  settle  in  these  districts  and  gia- 
dually  encroach  upon  the  savage  domains,  thus  only  could  the  savage  invasimis 
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lid  HinM  at  Zoiho  (Snihong)  The  Oentre  of  the  Northern  Gold  District 

A  Valley  near  Taichn  {Horth  Central  Fcmnosa]  aboanding  in  P«\xq\«v(&  Qi'^ 
r  Hana&ctaring  Diatrict  in  North  Fanoosa. 
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"^  P^Hsvented.     In  order  to  curb  the  power  ofthehillmen,  intercourse  between 

tntK±5^  ought  to  be  restricted  as  much  as  possible.     Much  care  should  be  taken 

lest   Japanese  or  Dutch  landing  on  the  east  coast  might  shelter  themselves 

an-ior^gst  them,   *'  a  thing  above  all  others  to  be  avoided."     It  appears  that 

^        former   times    certain    merchants    obtained    from    the   government   the 

'"c>rK:>poly  of  trade  with  the  natives.     There  were  also  interpreters  appointed 

to    tr-ansact  business  with  them.     It  has,  however,  been  discovered  that  these 

P^r"sons  cheated  the  innocent  hillmen,  thus  oftimes  causinor  the  latter  to  raise 

^     <Ji«turbance.     These   unscrupulous    parties   should   be   kept   under   strict 

s^'  »"v-«llance,   and  no  occasion  given  die  savages  to  complain  of  injusttce. 

A*^    to  the  colonists  of  Formosa,  our  author  calls  them  a  bad  set,  who  were 

accrusstomed  to  trifle  with  the  laws,  and  the  first  step  to  be  taken  should  be 

^^    tie^^ch  them  to  respect  and  obey  the  prohibitions  of  government.     More- 

ov'e^r-^  the  inhabitants,  stirred  up  by  designing  attorneys,  delighted  in  litigation. 

'^^    abolish  this  evil,  it  was  essential  that  justice  should  be  executed  impartially, 

^"^  t:     illegitimate  gifts  of  money  to  the  public  courts  should  be  done  away  with, 

^'^^     ^hat  mischievous  demagogues  should  be  seized.     Colonists  before  being 

P5^ '"^^nitted  to  land  should  be  able  to  prove  that  they  had  friends  who  would 

8^^*^^     them  employment,  thus  insuring  that  they  should  not  become  burdens  on 

^"^^^^^^ty.     The  colonists,  being  debauched  and  given  over  to  drunkenness,  thus 

P^^5^i.  running  into  debt,  should  be  forced  by  law  to  give  up  these  dissolute 

^^^^*^:s.      Marriageable   women,    who    frequently   passed   the    age   of  thirty 

*^out   husbands,    should   be   prevailed  upon  to  enter   the  blissful  state  of 

^  ^mony   at  twenty-five.      Furthermore,  the  women,   instead  of  spending 

*^  days  in  idle  gossip,  should  employ  themselves  in  rearing  silk  worms  and 

^  ting  hemp,  to  enable  them  to  provide  materials  for  the  apparel  of  their 

^lies.     Much  difficulty  existed  in  regard  to  shipping.     The  custom  officers 

Id  be  kept  under  careful  observation,   that  they  did  not  demand  fees  to 

h  they  were  not  entitled,  whereby  the  j^eople  were  induced  to  import 

ibited  articles  that  they  might  indemnify  themselves.     Luchow,  realizing 

the  promotion  of  education  was  a  prominent  factor  in  teaching  obedience, 

mmended  that  free  schools  should  be  widely  distributed,  and  that  liigh 

irds  should  be  held  out  to  successful   literary  candidates.     (This  advice 

not  long  neglected,  and  numerous  schools  were  soon  established).     As 

^^  t  of  the  rebellions  had  had  their  rise  in  the  cupidit)'  of  the  officers,  our 

or  advised  that  legal  exactions  should  Ixi  as  few  and  as  light  as  possible, 

that  there  should  be  a  reduction  of  the  land  tax.     At  the  same  time  he 

_ested  that  the  ravages  upon  the  defenceless  people  occurred  on  account 

iie  small  pay  which  the  officers  received.     C)n  this  account  there  should 

clearings   of  new  lands,   the  proceeds  of  which  should  be  devoted  to 

^^asing  the  emoluments  of  the  Imperial  servants  in  the  island. 

^-  The  viceroy  of  Fokien,  to  whom  the  peace  of  Formosa  meant  much, 

^  ^^je  the  funds  for  the  island  were  drawn  from   his  province,  and  worse  still, 

,^  ^     Peking  authorities  might  disgrace  him  for  his  misgovernment  of  Formosa, 

^^"  '^  especially  active,  and  believing  that  the  government  could  not  establish 

^^trol  over  the  whole  island,  he  confined  himself  exclusively  to  the  western 

ins.    He  gave  no  heed  to  the  uuruly  clans  who  were  engaged  in  constant 
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warfare  on  the  savage  border.  The  camphor  monopoly  still  existed,  but  all 
were  allowed  perfect  freedom  in  the  cutting  down  of  trees,  though  no  steps 
were  taken  to  protect  the  laborers  against  the  sax^ages.  The  Hakkas  and 
Pepohoans  were  constandy  at  loggerheads  with  each  other,  and  the  custom 
of  head-hunting  progressed  as  freely  as  the  most  bloodthirsty  savage 
could  wish. 

Regardless  of  the  comprehensive  plans  of  the  authorities  and  the  advice 
of  the  literati,  the  rebellion  of  the  Chinese  settlers  against  the  government 
continued  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  with  but  brief  interruption,  while 
warfare  with  the  savages  was  a  yearly  occurrence,  as  sure  to  happen  as  the 
summer  typhoons. 

In  1 73 1,  after  a  brief  breathing  spell,  the  Chinese  again  took  up  the 
cudgels  against  their  paternal  government.  The  Imperial  troops  were  at  this 
time  busy  warring  in  the  north  with  the  savages.  Accordingly  one  Woo 
Fuh-sing  (Go  Fukusei),  a  resident  of  Fangshan  (Hozan),  considering  the  time 
opportune,  gathered  together  a  few  malcontents,  who  exerted  themselves  in 
again  disturbing  the  Manchu  dragon.  Early  in  the  year,  they  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  fire  the  government  camp  in  the  neighborhood.  The  governor 
of  Taiwan  now  marched  in  person  against  the  rebels,  and  succeeded  in 
inflicting  a  total  defeat  upon  them,  although  not  without  considerable  loss, 
including  three  high  officials  on  his  side.  A  few  days  later  Woo  Fuh-sing 
and  some  thirty  of  his  companions  were  captured  and  executed. 

Of  the  numerous  engagements  with  the  savages,  which  had  continued 
with  greater  or  lesser  severity  from  the  days  of  the  first  arrival  of  the  Chinese 
authorities,  we  refer  but  to  one,^  for  while  there  are  others  of  importance,  they 
were  affairs  confined  to  the  savage  district,  and  can,  therefore,  be  more  appro- 
priately dealt  with  in  a  separate  chapter  devoted  to  the  aborigines. 

It  was  in  the  year  1731,  when  the  savages  of  Taikasei  (Taikosei),  a 
turbulent  tribe  who  had  lavishly  indulged  in  murdering  Chinese  and  burning 
their  propert)-,  surrounded  and  attacked  the  northern  taotai  and 
his  party,  who  were  traveling  through  the  north  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection. ITie  official  and  his  followers  made  a  stout  fight,  and 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  walled  city  of  Cliangvvha.  Thence  the 
taotai  despatched  a  detail  of  regulars  to  annihilate  the  offenders.  The 
savages  were  not  only  unwilling  to  be  exterminated  but  further  had  the 
audacity  to  continue  to  oppose  the  regulars  until  the  ver)'  walls  of  Cliangwha 
were  reached,  when  the  survivors  of  the  Imperial  forces  withdrew  into  the 
city,  to  report  to  their  superiors  the  insolence  of  the  barbarians.  Some  ten 
tribes  had  now  combined,  and  with  this  force  Changwha  was  surrounded,  and 
all  outside  intercourse  cut  ofil.  The  Chinese  inhabitants  of  the  city  were 
greatly  disturbed,  for  fear  that  the  savages  should  gain  entrance  and  kill  them 
all.  Consequently  large  numbers  tried  to  escape,  only  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  soon  enabled  to  count  among  their  possessions 
several  thousands  of  Chinese  heads.     As  soon  as  news  of  this  mortifying  defeat 

1.  The  incident  here  given  is  novel,  inasmuch  as  it  recoixls  a  combat  in  which  the  savages  threw 
aside  their  usual  methods  of  warfare,  and  marched  across  the  plains  in  large  numbers  to  attack  one  of 
the  principal  cities. 
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reached  the  governor-general  that  official  at  once  deprived  the  taotai  of  office, 
and  sent  a  reinforcement  against  the  enemy.  The  savages  were  apparently 
satisfied  with  what  they  had  already  gained,  and  realizing  that  they  could  not 
oppose  the  superior  numbers  which  were  being  sent  against  them,  they  retired 
to  their  mountain  fastnesses.  The  Imperial  troops,  however,  followed  them 
up>  and  crossing  the  border,  killed  several  thousands.  The  savages  now  fled 
to  a  stronghold  at  the  top  of  a  precipitous  mountain,  where  they  prepared  to 
defend  themselves.  After  considerable  difficulty,  the  Imperialists  at  length 
discovered  a  route  by  which  they  could  gain  the  summit,  and  although  the 
savriages  opposed  them  stoutly,  and  rolled  huge  rocks  over  the  mountain  side, 
which  came  crashing  down  amongst  them,  the  mighty  warriors  of  the 
emperor,  according  to  Chinese  report,  did  not  hesitate  or  waver,  but  steadily 
advanced  until  they  gained  the  heights  and  slaughtered  the  savages  there. 

After  this  important  disturbance,  trouble  with  the  savages  and  fights 
^niong  the  different  native  clans  kept  the  troops  busy  until  1770,  when  the 
government  was  again  made  the  target  of  the  discontented. 

Hong  Chau  (Okyo),  a  resident  of  Fangshan  (Hozan)  district,  liad  engaged 
^^  extensively  in  warlike  deeds  of  a  doubtful  character,  that  he  was  looked    i 
*^Pon  with  considerable  terror  by  the  inhabitants.     At  this  period  robbers,  who 
Were  present  in  large  numbers,  devoted  themselves  to  stealing  oxen.  Without 
"^ese  useful  beasts,  cultivation  would  be  gready  endangered.     Consequently 
^e    people  were  in  a  dilemma    how  best  to    guard    against    such  depre- 
cations.     Eventually   the   services    of    Hong    Chau    were   engaged  at   the 
price   of  five  bushels  of  millet  per  year  for  every  animal  protected.     This 
^^^.ngement  was  for  a  time  satisfactory ;  for,  as  the  most  formidable  rogue  of 
tne  district,  he  commanded  obedience  from  the  lesser  lights.     However,  one 
'^^^'^    was  bold  enough  to  engage  in  a  dispute  with  Hong  Chau.     Just  what 
)^^^  in  question  we  are  not  told,  but  at  all  events  the  decision  was  against  the 
7^  W  cow  protector,  who  was  so  greatly  angered  in  consequence,  that  he  went 
^  ^r  as  to  defy  the  law  by  capturing  his  opponent,  and  revenging  himself  by 
^^^^ng  off  the  unfortunate  man's  nose  and  ears.     The  government  was  then 
.  Ppealed  to,  and  the  arrest  of  Hong  Chau  was  ordered.    This  was  considered 
^^  ^he  bold  rogue  to  be  another  insult,  and  he  accordingly  prepared  to   treat 
1^-^  ^udiorities  as  he  had  their  informant.     He  gathered  his   followers  about 
'^j     raised    the   standard  of  rebellion,  and    attacked   die  nearest    military 


1 


,  / 


^  ^^*^p,  massacring  the  officers  and  men.  The  district  governor  immediately 
1^*^^  a  force  against  him,  but  although  some  of  his  lieutenants  were  captured, 
1^  ^^g  Chau  escaped,  it  is  said,  to  the  savage  districts.     He  evaded  seizure 


i^     ^ome  time,  and  at  length  the  government,  annoyed  at  the  district  officer  s 
^Oipetence,  deprived  him  of  his  office. 

j-i  As  though  the  raids  by  the  settlers  were  not  enough  to  sufficiently  disturb 

ij  ^  luxurious  dreams  of  the  emperor,  a  foreign  adventurer,  the  Count  de 
^^^Vowsky,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  at  length  in  the  following  chapter,  visited 
^  ^771  the  eastern  coast,  and  threatened  for  a  while  to  become  a  formidable 
^     nent  of  the  Imperial  government. 

Besides  the  calamity  of  war,  Nature  seemed  to  liave  inimical  designs 
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on  the  island,  for  in  1 782  occurred  a  storm  and  inundation  for  which  Formosan 
history  has  no  parallel. 

ITie  official  report  of  the  storm  states  that  in  May  (an  unusual  month  for 
typhoons),  a  wind,  rain,  and  swell  of  the  sea  together,  for  twelve  hours, 
direatened  to  overwhelm  the  island.  When  the  storm  ceased,  the  public 
buildings,  granaries,  barracks,  and  salt  warehouses  were  found  totally  de- 
stroyed, and  most  of  the  private  houses  also  were  in  ruins.  Of  twenty-seven 
ships  of  war,  twelve  had  disappeared  leaving  not  a  piece  of  wreckage  behind, 
and  twelve  more  were  wrecked ;  of  other  ships  about  two  hundred  were  lost. 
Without  the  harbour,  a  great  number  of  barks  and  small  vessels  disappeared 
during  the  fearful  gale,  which  to  the  people  seemed  a  visitation  of  the  gods  in 
punishment  for  their  many  sins.  The  emperor  directed  that  all  houses 
thrown  down  should  be  rebuilt  at  his  expense  (i.e.,  from  the  public  treasury), 
and  that  provisions  should  be  supplied  to  the  people.  **  I  should  feel  much 
pain.*'  said  he,  *'  if  any  of  my  children  were  to  be  neglected."  Subterranean 
convulsions,  it  is  very  probable,  added  to  this  calamity. 

This  event  was  followed,  four  years  later,  by  the  most  important  and 
bloody  rebellion  which  Formosa  had  yet  witnessed,  and  its  suppression  by 
indiscriminate  denunciation  and  cruel  punishment  was  an  exhibition  of  se\'erit)', 
the  like  of  which  the  island  had  never  seen.  Chinese  official  accounts  afford 
us  the  only  detailed  descriptions  that  are  to  be  procured,  but  from  such 
references  to  it  as  were  made  by  foreign  writers  at  that  time,  we  are  led 
to  believe  that,  in  the  Chinese  accounts,  the  magnitude  of  the  affair  is 
considerably  underrated.  M.  de  Grammont  states  in  a  letter  of  March  1789, 
**  the  troubles  in  Formosa  are  ended  at  last,  but  at  the  cost  of  a  shameful  and 
expensive  war  to  China.  She  has  lost  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
destroyed  by  disease  or  the  swords  of  the  rebels  ;  and  she  has  expended  two 
millions  of  taels." 

This  rebellion  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  over-abimdant  impetuosity 
of  tlie  inhabitants.  Besides  the  thousands  of  malcontents  who  were  always 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Tartar  government,  there 
alx)unded  district  clans  and  societies  so  hostile  towards  each  other  that  not 
infrequently  they  were  engaged  in  open  combat.  Prominent  among  these 
opposing  factions  were  diose  inhabitants  of  the  island  who  had  immigrated 
from  the  mainland  districts  of  Tsweng-choo  (Senshu),  and  Chang-choo  (Sho- 
shu).  The  Imperial  officials  found  these  unsympathetic  parties  difficult  to 
govern,  for  if  they  rendered  a  judgment  in  favour  of  one,  the  other  side  was 
sure  to  be  thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage.  ^±  /^^ 

In  1 782  representatives  of  the  two  clans,  residing  in  a  village  ofCnangwha^ 
Prefecture,  met  together  for  one  of  their  gambling  contests.  During  tte  play^ 
everything  progressed  as  smoothly  as  could  be  wished,  but  the  division  of  the 
stakes  at  the  close  was  a  very  delicate  operation,  in  which  the  losuig  side 
frequently  endeavored  to  evade  their  obligations  by  killing  their  opponents. 
Much  loss  of  life  was  not  unusual  in  these  affinys,  and  at  length  they  bocstme 
so  serious  that  on  one  occasion  Imperial  officers  interfered  and  executed  a 
certain  Chang-choo  native,  who  was  head  gambler  and  chief  murderer  in  turn. 
Ever)'  member  of  the  clan  was  now  a  tierce  enemy  of  the  government^  while 
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^e  Tsweng-choo  people  became  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  authorities.  The 
:>rnbats  between  the  two  clans  now  grew  more  frequent  and  bloody  than 
ver,  and  other  districts  in  the  island  were  drawn  into  the  quarrel.  .  ) 

At  this  period  Lin  Shoan-wen  (Lin  !So-bun),  a  native  of  Chang-choo,  and  ^^ 
^n  ambitious  soul,   saw   in   the  island  a  promising  field    for   his   pfurposes.     < 
Accordingly  in  1 784,  he  arrived  in  the  new  land,  and  at  once  devoted  himself 
^^  gaining  converts  to  a  secret  society  known  as  the  Tei  ti  fui   (Ten  Shigai)     ^ 
^f  which  he  was  the  self-appointed  head.     As  a   result  of  his   exertions,  the 
^iety  flourished,  and  the  Chang-choo  people,  recognizing  in  it  an  opportunity 
^0  further  injure  their  rivals  and  attack  the  government,  joined  it  in  large 
numbers.    The  Tsweng-choo  people  likewise  joined  the  government  volunteers 
'^  order  to  assist  in  inflicting  punishment  on  their  rivals. 

The  island  was  divided  by  the  secret  society  into  two  districts,  the  north 
^cl  the  south  ;  Lin  Shoan-wen  and  Choan  Tah-tien  (So  Dai-den)  being  the 
sj>ective  chiefs.  To  the  northern  division  was  attached  an  influential  Chinese 
rned  Yang  Koan-shung  (Yokokun),  who,  together  with  certain  of  his 
la  lives,  wa^  engaged  in  unceasing  quarrels  with  another  branch  of  the  same 
»^ily.  His  chief  ojpponent  was  his  brother-in-law  Yang  Mah-si  (Yo  Ma-sei) 
^o  to  spite  Yang  Koan-shung  organized  a  second  and  rival  society  known 

I  ^ikongfui  (Raikokwai).  With  these  two  societies  in  full  blast,  the  Imperial 
thorities  became  somewhat  alarmed.  Accordingly  a  local  leader  oi 
i.gi  and  his  son  were  arrested,  but  the  son  escaped  by  bribing  the  guards, 
icl  gathering  his  followers  about  him,  he  attacked  Tauromun  (Torokumon), 
village  near  Yunlin,  destroyed  it  with  fire,  and  killed  among  others  a 
^v-cmment  officer.     A  civil  officer  of  Taiwan  advanced  with  a  military  force 

tlie  camp  of  the  rioters,  and  arrested  some  fiftj'  or  sixty  of  the  culprits. 
liis  officer  believed  that  the  two  secret  societies  were  organized  to  further 
e  quarrel  of  the  two  brothers-in-law,  who  were  prominent  members  of 
^  apposing  clans  previously  referred  to,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  feud, 
e  confiscated  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  father,  which  appeared  to 
e  a  pitominent  cause  of  irritation  between  the  two  families.  Besides  this,  he 
rr^sted  thirty-eight  men,  including  three  leaders  who  were  specially  trouble- 
oiTie.  However,  the  governor  of  Changwha  was  not  satisfied  with  what  he 
^nsidered  the  lenient  policy  of  the  Taiwan  officer,  and  accordingly  seized 
pyeral  members  of  the  society,  executed  them  all,  and  burned  one  of  their 
'"^ges.  The  society  made  capital  of  this,  and  pointed  out  to  their  neighbors 
*^  ^nmerciftil  way  in  which  their  government  treated  them.  By  this  means 
^'*^Ociety  received  a  great  accession  of  strength,  till,  believing  themselves 
^^tmtly  strong,  they  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  and  killed  Imperialists 
^'^ever  they  were  able.  Lin  Shoan-wen  now  came  to  the  front,  and  led  his 
^  Against  Changwha,  which  was  guarded  by  only  eighty  Imperial  soldiers, 

^red  it,  and  killed  the  local  governor.  A  neighboring  government  camp 
^^^ise  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  The  rebels  were  guilty  of  the 
^^hterofsome  two  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  including  thirty 
^^rs.     This  created  considerable  alarm  among  the  authorities,  and  owing 

•^«r  own  gross  maladministration,  both  civil  and  military,  there  was  no 
^'lable  military  force  at  hand  to  cnish  the  rebellion, 
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With  Changwha  and  much  of  the  surrounding  territory  in  their  possession,: 
the  rebels  considered  the  time  ripe  for  administrative  organization.      With 
this  in  view.  Lin  Shoan-wen  was  declared  ruler  of  the  new  domain,  the  era  was 
changed  to  that  of  Shuntien  (Junten),  and  civil  officers  were  appointed  to  the 
different  posts.     When  the  details  of  government  were  completed  a  great 
feast  was  held,  which  Lin  Shoan-wen  attended,  robed  in  garments  of  great 
splendor  (it  was  privately  said  that  these  had  been  stolen  by  the  noble  chief 
from  the  Imperial  officers  whom  he  had  captured)  and  conducted  himself  with 
all  the  dignity  that  a  mighty  sovereign  should  possess.     The  rebel  forces  now 
added  Kagi  to  their  possessions,  murdering  the  officers,  and  plundering  the 
people   as  they  advanced.     To   the  northwards  towards  Tamsui  a  second 
division  of  rebels  was  despatched,  which  succeeded  in  capturing  Teck-cham 
(Hsinchiku).     However  a   force  of  13,000  men,  including  drafts  made  from 
the  inhabitants  by  the  local  Imperial  officers  of  the  district,  advanced  on  thfe: 
city  which  they  succeeded  in  re-occupying. 

Imperial  troops  now  arrived  from  China,  and  landing  at  Tamsui,  we 
able  to  keep  the  northern  part  clear  of  rebels. 

'ITie  insurgents  in  the  south  now  attacked  Fangslian,  capturing  the  d 
and  driving  the  Imperialists  out  of  the  district.  The  governor  of  Taiwan 
once  gathered  together  a  force  of  900  volunteers,  1000  soldiers,  and  1000 
the  plain  sayages,  and  with  this  army  was  able  to  hold  the  capital  against 
fierce  attack  of  the  rebels.  When  the  news  reached  the  mainland  that,  wil 
the  exception  of  Taiwanfu  and  the  extreme  north,  the  whole  island 
in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  the  consternation  among  the  officials  was  greJL 
and  a  fleet,  and  the  most  renowned  military  officers  were  despatched  ^^ 
suppress  the  rebellion.  The  Imperial  forces  read  ed  the  island  early 
1787,  some  landing  at  Lokiang,  and  some  at  Anping.  One  column  3. 
strong,  aided  by.  a  naval  squadron,  attacked  Fangshan,  and  after  a  sixte^i 
days*  engagement  defeated  the  rebels,  and  restored  thtj  district  to  Imperii* 
rule.  Success  likewise  attended  the  regulars  in  the  north,  and  Kagi  ^^"^2** 
recaptured.  The  weather,  however,  was  unceasingly  l>ad,  and  large  numl^)^''- 
of  the  troops  died  of  disease,  while  tlie  rebels  succeeded  in  surrounding  t,H^ 
cit>'  and  cutting  off  all  outside  communication.  Thus  tesieged,  the  Imperialism- 
were  subjected  to  great  privations,  and  were  so  straitened  for  supplies  diat  "^ 
a  considerable  period  they  were  obliged  to  exist  on  oil  cakes  as  th^* 
only  food. 

A  close  watch  was  kept  on  the  city  walls,  and  if  any  of  the  unfortun**'^^ 
inhabitants  came  out  to  fonige,  the)'  ran^y  escaped  with  thtjir  lives.  Later  ^' 
Imperial  force  succeeded  in  reaching  Kagi,  but  only  temporary  relief  could  '^ 
given,  and  the  situation  soon  relapsed  into  its  former  condition.  Ilie  y^** 
passed,  and  the  rel^els  still  hekl  the  larger  portion  of  the  island.  The  ^^^ 
peror  now  despatched  from  Peking  a  civil  officer  of  high  rank,  to  settle  ^}\ 
difficulties.  This  dignitarj'  landed  in  Lokiang  at  the  end  of  October,  '^^^ 
9,000  men  and  120  officers.  Ihi*  new  arrivals  advanced  against  tl^^ 
insurgents,  defeating  them  first  at  Paquasoan  (Hakkeizan),  and  agam  at  ! 
village  near  Kagi,  from  which  the  insurgents  lied  in  such  haste,  that  <i(XO^ 
ing   to   a  Chinese  report,    **  l^heir  shadows  were  left  be^hind  :  *'    and  aft 
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desultory  fighting  for  several  days,  the  ImperiaHsts  secured  possession  of 
Kagi  city  and  vicinity. 

Imperial  troops  now  advanced  against  the  insurgents  simultaneously 
from  Kagi  and  Taiwan.  Both  forces  were  favored  with  uninterrupted  victory, 
while  die  terror-stricken  relx^Is  fled  before  them  like  frightened  deer. 
Eventually  after  many  months  of  fighting,  the  relxils  were  driven  from  the 
settled  districts,  and  there  remained  but  one  place  over  which  they  held 
control.  This  was  the  stronghold  of  Talichau  (Tairizai),  a  formidable 
position  protected  by  a  high  wall  and  fortifications.  The  Imperialists  after  a 
vigorous  and  lengthy  engagement  captured  this  place  also.  Among  the 
prisoners  was  the  rebel  prefect  of  Changwha  who,  having  formerly  been  an 
Imperial  officer,  now  received  but  little  mercy  from  the  authorities  ;  i6ogims 
large  and  small,  230  spears,  several  thousand  bushels  of  rice,  and  800  cows, 
comprised  the  principal  booty  secured  by  the  Imperialists  at  the  close  of  this 
engagement.  The  energetic  commander  of  the  regulars  now  advanced  well 
along  the  savage  border,  establishing  fortifications  where  they  were 
most  needed. 

Thus  after  nine  months  of  constant  battling,  in  which  popular  account 
asserts  money  formed  not  a  small  portion  of  the  munitions  of  war,  the 
rebellious  population  was  induced  to  settle  down  for  the  moment  in  peace. 
Lin  Shoan-wen  had  escaped  to  the  hills,  taking  refuge  in  the  savage  district. 
The  hillmen  do  not  appear  to  have  been  especially  friendly,  for  they  handed 
the  rebel  chieftain's  mother  and  father  over  to  the  Imperial  commander. 
Lin  Shoan-wen  now  fled  into  the  Polisia  district,  where  he  pleaded  with  his 
friends  to  protect  him.  Rut  their  fidelity  to  their  former  leader  had  now 
faded  away,  and  they  replied  to  his  prayers  by  seizing  the  hunted  man,  and 
handing  him  over  to  the  militarj-,  who  satisfied  old  gmdges  by  *'  cutting  him 
into  a  thousand  pieces."  Ihe  victorious  Imperial  officers  were  now  greatly 
lauded,  while  the  Emperor  evidenced  his  pleasure  by  bestowing  increased 
rank  and  numerous  decorations  on  them. 

The  island  now  remained  quiet,  the  settlers  working  off  their  surplus 
energy^  by  fighting  either  with  one  another,  or  with  the  savages,  until  in  1 795 
the  unrest  of  the  population  again  found  vent. 

Chien  Chu-choan  (Chin  Shu-zen)  was  a  former  member  of  the 
secret  society  which  was  responsible  for  the  previous  rebellion.  He  lived  at 
I'angshan,  where  he  was  nominally  engaged  as  a  sugar  merchant.  He  later 
removed  to  Changvi^ha  and  gathered  many  of  the  old  society  together 
again.  Having  collected  a  force  of  some  four  hundred  men,  who  swore 
fealty  to  him,  he  decided  on  a  bold  stroke.  He  engaged  numerous  vessels, 
which  he  despatched  with  skeleton  crews  to  Lokiang,  he  himself  meanwhile 
marching  by  land  against  the  city.  On  arriving  late  in  the  evening,  signals 
were  exchanged  between  the  land  forces  and  the  decoy  ships,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  a  night  attack.  Suddenly  numerous  lights  flashed  up  on 
board  each  junk,  giving  the  craft  the  appearance  of  being  crowded  with 
soldiers,  while  Chien  Chu-choan  adxar.ccd  on  the  city  spreading  out  his  scanty 
force,'  with  the  view  of  deceiving  the  enemy  as  to  his  real  strength.  1  he 
savage  clamors  of  the  assailants  add(xl  terror  to  the  ilhisifui.      The  Lokiang 
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garrison,  aroused  from  their  slumbers,  took  but  one  look  at  the  seemingly 
enormous  forces  approaching  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  then  fled  from  the 
city  horror-stricken. 

This  victorj'  gave  great  courage  to  other  members  of  the  society  in 
Changwha,  and  upon  a  pre-arranged  date  Chien  Chu-choan  advanced  from 
Lokiang,  and  joined  the  Changwha  rebels  in  an  attack  on  Paquasoan 
(Hakkeizan).  The  rebel  force  was  small,  but  an  accidental  explosion  of 
gunpowder  in  the  Imperialist  fort,  killed  several  officers  and  men,  and  the 
fortification,  as  well  as  Changwha,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  The 
success  of  the  new  party  was  not  lasting,  however,  for  after  a  few  days  of 
prosperity  they  were  so  badly  defeated  while  attacking  a  neighborii^-  village, 
that  half  of  the  sunnvors  fled  to  the  hills  for  refuge.  Chien  Chu-choan  was 
eventually  captured  and  executed,  thus  closing  the  last  rebellion  of  the  1 8th 
century. 


CHAPTER     VI. 

FORMOSA     VISITED     BY     BENYOWSKY. 

1771. 

'9itM  OH  thr  east  coast — The  life  of  Count  de  Benyownhf — The  count  lauds  on  the 
east  coast — Attacked  by  natives — Subsequent  slaughter — Licentiousness  incites 
natives  to  second  attack — The  count  secures  the  assistance  of  a  Spaniard — Third 
attach  by  the  natives — The  slaughter  of  1,156  natives  in  return — Treaty  with 
a  friendly  tribe — AccomjMuies  them  as  an  ally  iti  battle — Defeat  of  the  Chinese 
— Returns  loaded  with  presents — Officers  advise  establishing  a  colony — The 
count  refuses  and  embarks  for  Macao — Endeavors  to  interest  foreign  nations 
in  establishing  colony — Brilliant  promises. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  digress  from  the  chronological  order  of  the 
revious  chapters  and  to  go  back  to  the  year  1770.  At  this  period,  the 
^der  will  recollect  the  Tartar  masters  of  Formosa  were  busily  engaged  in 
irbing  the  spirit  of  rebellion  ever  present  among  the  people,  many  of  whose 
cestors  were  the  followers  of  Koxinga.  Interesting  events  were  at  the  same 
'^  occurring  in  the  eastern  districts, — events  which,  if  they  had  been  fully 
^Wn,  would  have  caused  no  little  anxiety  to  the  Imperial  authorities,  who 
'  already  had  much  trouble  with  the  inflammable  inhabitants  of  the  western 
Hcts,  and  would  have  dreaded  to  have  their  influence  still  further  weakened 
Jifi  appearance  of  another  enemy  in  a  land  already  teeming  with  foes. 

We  are  about  to  relate  the  adventures  of  Count  de  Benyowsky.  F^or- 
^tely  for  the  historian,  this  interesting  nobleman  leaves  us  abundant 
-riptions  of  his  exploits  in  his  memoirs,  written  originally  in  French,  but 
^  translated  into  English.  Detailed  reviews  of  the  English  version 
^  been  compiled,  and  to  the  most  complete  of  these  the  present  chapter 
^^ebted.* 

This  remarkable  adventurer,  whatever  other  qualities  he  maj'  have 
^^d,  will  hardly  be  denied  the  possession  of  great  bravery,  enterprise, 

ambition.  By  birth  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  he  served  several  years 
'^ri  ofticer  in  the  Austrian  army,  visited  Holland  and  England  in  pursuit  of 
^ical  information,  and  then  went  to  Poland,  where  he  joined  the  confederacy 
^^tist  the  Russians,  becoming  a  commander  of  cavalry  and  quarter-master- 

^«  At  oootfttned  in  »  coilectiou  of  papers  on  Formoiia,  compiled  by  Uideon  Nye,  Jr. 
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general.  He  was  subsequently  taken  prisoner,  and  in  1770  was  baniijhed  to 
Kamtschatka,  being  then  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  Here,  in  conjunction  with 
several  other  exiles,  he  conceived  the  project  of  seizing  a  vessel  and  escap- 
ing from  Kamtschatka,  bearing  away  with  him  the  Russian  governors 
daughter,  Aphanasia,  who  had  been  so  fascinated  by  the  tioble  captive  that 
she  determined  to  share  his  fortunes,  though  aware  that  his  wife  was  then 
alive  in  Europe.  In  1771  he  effected  his  escape  in  compdny  with  ninety-six 
other  persons,  touched  at  Japan,  the  Loo-choo  group,  Formosa,  Macao,  and 
at  length,  in  a  French  ship,  reached  France.  1  he  French  government, 
desirous  of  profiting  by  his  talents,  commissioned  him  to  found  a  colony 
in  Madagascar,  which  he  did,  persevering  for  three  years  amidst  no 
ordinary-  difficulties.  But  the  desire  of  the  l^Vench  ministry  to  reduce  the 
island  under  their  authority  not  coinciding  with  the  count's  wish  and  the 
treaties  which  he  had  made  with  the  native  chiefs,  in  which  he  had  recognized 
their  independence,  he  resigned  his  commission — at  least  so  he  him- 
self avers.  Upon  this  he  was  chosen  king  by  the  friendly  chiefs,  and  left  the 
island  with  authority  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treat)'  and  if  possible  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  some  European  government.  He  applied  to  the  British 
ministry  in  1783,  as  it  would  appear,  without  success;  but  he  received  aid 
from  private  parties  in  London  and  from  a  commercial  house  in  Baltimore, 
U.S.A.  Leaving  his  wife  in  America  in  1 784,  he  set  out  again  for  Mada- 
gascar, where  he  commenced  hostilities  against  the  French,  and  was  killed 
in  battle  in  1786.  His  widow  died  at  her  estate  near  Betzko  in  Hungar}% 
December  4th,  1825. 

With  this  account  of  tlie  man  the  reviewer  turns  to  his  lx)ok,  and  opens 
it  at  the  point  of  the  count's  arrival  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Formosa.  FVom 
reading  Anson's  voyages  the  company  of  returning  exiles  had  become  de- 
sirous of  adding  Formosa  to  their  other  discoveries  and,  accordingly,  on  the 
26th  of  August,  1 77 1,  they  made  the  eastern  shore  in  latitude  23^  22'  N. 

They  anchored  in  fourteen  fathoms  and  sent  two  boats  ashore  with 
sixteen  men,  who  returned  in  a  few  hours  with  three  of  their  numlx;r  wounded 
and  with  five  native  prisoners.  The  report  of  the  officer  was  that  they  found 
the  harbor  good,  the  soundings  from  eight  to  three  fathoms ;  that  on  landing 
they  saw  a  fire  and  a  few  islanders  to  whom  they  signified  their  desire  for 
food.  They  were  accordingly  conducted  to  a  village,  where  they  were  fed 
with  roasted  pork,  boiled  rice,  limes,  and  oranges.  The  natives  appeared  quiet ; 
but  observing  several  parties  of  armed  men  assembling,  the  officer  had  judged 
it  prudent  to  withdraw,  lest  they  should  seek  a  cjuarrel.  Alter  making  them 
presents  of  some  knives,  he  began  to  return  ;  but  before  reaching  the  shore, 
he  was  assailed  with  a  flight  of  arrows  which  wounded  two  of  his  men  ;  this 
was  returned  with  a  discharge  of  musketrj ,  which  i)rostrated  six  natives  and 
checked  the  remainder.  They  rallied,  however,  and  attacked  the  party  again 
as  it  was  about  to  embark  in  the  boats,  but  were  driven  awaj'  at  length  with 
the  loss  of  sixt}*^  slain,  tesides  the  five  prisoners. 

L'pon  this  inauspicious  commencement,  the  count  would  have  quitted  the 
place,  but  his  associates  insisted  on  entering  the  harbor  and  taking  vengeance, 
as  if  enough  had  not  been  inflicted  already.     On  the  next  day,  therefore,'  he 
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brought  the  vessel  up  within  one  hundred  fathoms  of  die  shore,  and  ordered 
twenty-eight  of  his  men  to  land.  They  were  immediately  met  by  unarmed 
natives  bearing  branches  of  trees,  and  prostrating  themselves  at  their  feet. 
This  submission  pacified  the  enraged  party,  who  immediately  laid  aside  their 
caution  with  their  an^rer,  and  entered  the  villai^e  ;  but  havin^^  indulo^ed  in 
some  licentiousness,  the  natives  again  fell  upon  them  and  drove  th(im,  some 
entirely  naked,  from  the  village.  Benyowsky  himself  was  obliged  to  go  and 
meet  them  with  a  reinforcement,  when  they  again  drove  the  natives  from 
their  village,  killed  two  hundred  persons,  and  finally  set  the  village  on  fire. 

Satisfied  with  what  they  had  seen,  the  adventurers  weighed  anchor,  and 
with  a  light  wind  and  northward  current,  coasted  the  island,  proceeding 
towards  the  north.  The  count  observed  that  the  current  caused  the  vessel 
always  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  shore,  gliding  inward  as  an  indentation 
was  met,  only  to  swing  seawards  as  the  opposite  bank  was  neared.  The 
nature  of  the  current  kept  the  vessel  always  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
coast  and  removed  any  apprehension  of  its  being  thrown  on  the  land  by  the 
force  of  the  current,  even  though  there  might  not  be  wind  enough  to  make 
the  helm  effective.  After  coasting  a  short  distance  in  this  manner,  they 
were  piloted  by  two  native  boats  into  a  beautiiiil  harl)or  with  three  fathoms 
of  water.  This  he  named  Port  Maurice  ;  but  we  find  nothing  more  definite 
as  to  its  position,  the  count  having  left  us  in  doubt  on  that  point  not,  perhaps, 
without  design.  Numerous  boats  immediately  appeared,  bringing  supplies  of 
poultr)',  hogs,  rice,  and  fruits.  Soon  after,  another  j^arty  arrived  with  a 
European  at  its  head.  He  declared  himself  a  Spaniard  from  Manila,  from 
whence  he  had  fled  seven  or  eight  years  before,  haxnng  unfortunately  killed  a 
Dominican  whom  he  had  detected  in  criminal  intercourse  with  his  wife.'  He 
had  formerly  been  captain  of  the  port  of  Cavite  at  Manila  ;  his  name  was  Don 
Hieronimo  Facheco.  To  secure  the  aid  of  this  man  as  interpreter  and  friend, 
Benyowsky  gave  him  valuable  presents  and  promises  of  more  if  he  found  him 
faidiful  during  his  stay  at  the  place.  But  as  if  the  adventurers  were  doomed 
never  to  Ix^  long  out  of  trouble,  the  next  morning,  while  a  party  of  diem 
were  obtaining  water,  they  were  attacked  by  the  natives. 

The  watering  place,  it  appears,  was  at  a  distance  from  the  anchorage, 
and  though  Don  Hieronimo  warned  them  to  beware  of  the  natives  of  that 
district,  who  were  hostile  to  his  tribe,  the  party  suffered  themselves  to  be 
surprised,  and  three  of  them  wt^re  slain.  Don  Hieronimo  and  his  friends 
resolved  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  three.  Since  Benyowsky's  associates 
also  demanded  vengeance  for  the  death  of  their  comrades,  their  leader 
reluctantly  consented  and  "in  order  that  his  men  might  not  expose  their 
lives  to  no  purpose"  he  led  them  himself.  But  when  he  was  once  engaged 
he  proceeded  with  no  lenient  hand.  He  first  killed  all  the*  prisoners  he  had 
taken ;  then  he  attacked  all  the  boats  that  were  api)roaching,  not  knowing 
whether  they  sought  peace  or  war,  and  hanged  the  men.  1^'orty-two  of  his 
part}'  left  the  ship  and,  with  two  hundred  under  Don  Hieronimo,  proceeded  a 
short  distance  inland  in  search  of  their  remainini^  enemies.  Thev  met  the 
hostile  tribe  and  drove  them  towards  a  steep  hill,  where  the  guns  of  the  shi]) 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  them  on  one  side,  and  the  Spaniard  and  the  count 
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pressing  them  on  another,  the  poor  savages  in  despair  threw  themselves 
prostrate  on  the  earth.  Benyowsky  now  declared  that  he  woukl  fire  on  his 
own  party  if  they  continued  the  massacre  longer.  Upon  this  the  slaughter 
ceased  Ixit  not  until  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-six,  as  afterwards  counted,  were 
slain ;  among  whom  were  many  women  who  were  armed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  men  and  who  died  fighting  for  their  homes.  Six  hundred  and  forty 
captives  were  taken,  all  of  whom  were  handed  over  to  the  Spaniard  and  his 
friendly  natives. 

The  day  after  this  bloody  affair,  the  count  requested  permission  to 
**  establish  a  camp  *'  on  shore,  to  which  his  friends  readily  agreed,  and  them- 
selves prepared  huts  for  the  reception  of  their  foreign  allies.  When  these  were 
finished,  Benyowsky  removed  on  shore  with  the  wounded  and  the  women 
of  his  party.  Here  he  was  introduced  to  the  family  of  Don  Hieronimo  and 
many  other  friends,  from  whom  he  learned  that  Huapo,  one  of  the  in- 
dependent chiefs  of  the  country-,  had  heard  of  the  chastisement  which  he  had 
inflicted  on  his  enemies,  and  was  coming  to  thank  him.  He  was  also  told 
that  his  visitor  could  muster  as  many  as  20,000  or  25,000  armed  men  ;  that 
his  residence  was  about  thirty  miles  inland ;  that  he  was  much  annoyed  by 
Chinese  on  the  west :  and  that  his  central  territories  were  civilized,  but  that 
the  eastern  coast,  excepting  of  course  Huapo's  division,  was  possessed  b)^ 
savages.  During  the  day,  an  officer  arrived  from  the  chief  to  announce  his 
approach  and  make  preparations  for  his  coming.  The  count  received  him 
with  much  respect,  and  managed  to  secure  his  friendship.  After  hearing  his 
history  the  officer  requested  him  to  delay  his  departure  till  the  arrival  of  the 
chief,  by  whom  he  had  been  sent  with  troops  to  protect  the  count  from 
danger.  Benyowsky  returned  suitable  thanks,  but  did  not  feil  to  remark  that 
the  kind  precaution  was  quite  superfluous,  and  that  he  needed  no  aid  in  his 
own  defence.  The  dress  of  this  officer  is  minutely  described  by  the  count  : 
*'He  wore  a  long  close  garment  fitted  to  the  bpdy  and  reaching  from  head 
to  foot,  Chinese  half-boots,  a  white  shirt,  a  black  vest,  and  a  red  outer 
garment  with  buttons  of  coral  set  in  gold.  His  bonnet  of  straw  was  ex- 
ceedingly pointed  and  the  upper  extremity  ornamented  with  horse-hair  dyed 
red.  His  arms  were  a  sabre,  a  lance,  a  bow  and  quiver,  with  twenty-five 
arrows.  His  troops  were  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  piece  of  blue  ck)th 
around  the  middle;  and  their  arms  were  bows  and  spears."  The  interval 
until  the  coming  of  Huapo  was  spent  in  dining  with  the  officer,  and  in  exhibi- 
tions of  gimnery.  Meanwhile  '*the  islanders  had  become  so  familiar  as  to 
leave  their  daughters  in  our  camp." 

Tlie  arrival  of  the  prince  is  described  as  follows  :  '*  First  came  six 
horsemen,  with  a  kind  of  standard  ;  these  were  followed  by  a  troop  ofmbntry 
with  pikes ;  after  them  came  thirty  or  forty  horsemen  and  another  body  of 
infantry  with  bows ;  a  troop  armed  with  clubs  and  hatchets  came  next ;  and  the 
last  of  all  came  the  prince  attended  by  twelve  or  fifteen  officers  mounted  on 
small  but  beautiful  horses.  Tlie  rest  of  die  troops  came  without  any  reguiair 
order.  On  their  arrival  at  our  camp  ever)'  one  lodged  where  he  could,  and 
there  was  no  guard  set."  The  prince  immediately  made  the  count  welcome 
to   the   island  and  thanked  him  for  the  eff*ectual  manner  in  which   he   had 
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humbled  the  hostile  tribe.  He  proceeded  further  to  state  his  opinion  that  the 
count  must  be  the  stranger  predicted  by  their  diviners,  who  was  to  break  the 
Chinese  yoke  from  the  neck  of  the  Formosans ;  he,  therefore,  offered  to  aid 
him  to  the  full  extent  of  his  power  in  carrying  out  his  design  of  liberating  the 
island.  **  This  beginning/*  says  Benyowsky,  **  and  the  representation  of  Don 
Hieronimo  that  I  was  in  fact  a  great  prince,  insensibly  led  me  to  play  a  new 
part,  as  though  I  had  visited  Formosa  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  myself 
concerning  the  position  of  the  Chinese  and  of  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  by  delivering  them  from  the  power  of  that  treacherous  people.*' 
The  count  was,  indeed,  no  stickler  for  the  right,  whenever  he  could  gain  his 
ends  by  playing  a  new  or  a  double  part. 

At  another  visit,  the  chief  entered  more  into  the  details  of  his  plans,  and 
left  no  reason  to  doubt  that  vanity  induced  him  to  declare  war  upon  the 
Chinese.  As  the  count  already  cherished  die  idea  of  returning  later  on  and 
founding  a  colony  on  the  island,  he  foresaw  that  the  friendship  of  a  native 
chief  would  be  very  serviceable,  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  present  safety 
but  also  by  rendering  the  proposal  of  a  colony  more  reasonable  in  the  eyes  of 
some  European  power.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  secure  by  all  means  the 
friendship  of  Huapo.  For  this  purpose  he  showed  him  the  ship,  gave  him  an 
exhibition  of  fireworks,  and  upon  retiring,  the  chief  gave  in  return  his  belt  and 
sabre,  as  a  token  that  he  would  share  with  him  the  power  of  the  army.  'Die 
count  also  prepared  presents  for  the  chief,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
thirty^  good  muskets,  six  barrels  of  gunpowder,  two  hundred  iron  balls,  besides 
fifty  Japanese  sabres,  probably  a  part  of  the  spoil  from  a  Japanese  jiink  which 
our  adventurers  had  previously  captured. 

The  count  improved  the  interval  before  tlie  next  visit  in  questioning  Don 
Fiieronimo  and  in  deciding  upon  the  terms  of  acceptance  of  the  proposals 
which  the  Formosan  prince  had  made.  The  more  important  proposals  were 
as  follows :  That  the  count  should  leave  some  of  his  people  on  the  island 
until  his  return ;  that  he  should  procure  for  the  prince  armed  vessels  and 
captains  to  command  them ;  that  he  should  aid  him  in  expelling  the  Chinese, 
on  condition  of  receiving  at  once  the  proprietorship  of  the  department  of 
Hwangsin,  and  when  completely  successful,  that  of  his  whole  territory  ;  that 
he,  the  count,  should  assist  him  in  his  present  expedition  against  one  of  the 
neighlx)ring  chieftains,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money  and  other  advantages  ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  should  enter  into  a 
penuanent  treat)'  of  friendship. 

I'o  all  these  propositions,  except  the  first,  the  count  assented,  and 
stated  the  cost  of  procuring  the  required  supplies  of  men  and  shipping.  Hiey 
then  prepared  to  ratify  the  agreement  of  perpetual  friendship,  by  means  of 
ceremonies  very  similar  to  those  which  are  observed  in  several  islands  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  when  a  savage  chief  v.ould  assure  a  guest  of  his 
friendship :  **  We  approached  a  small  fire,  upon  which  we  thre\v  several 
pieces  of  wood.  A  censer  was  then  given  to  me  and  another  to  him.  lliese 
were  filled  with  lighted  wood,  upon  which  we  threw  incense,  and  turning 
towards  the  east,  we  made  several  fumigations.  After  this  ceremony  the 
general  read  the  proposals  and  my  answers,  and  whenever  he  paused,  we 
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turned  towards  the  east  and  repeated  the  fimiigation.  At  the  end  of  the 
reading  the  prince  j)ronoiinced  imprecations  and  maledictions  ufX^n  him  who 
should  break  the  treaty  of  friendship  between  us,  and  Don  Hieronimo 
directed  me  to  do  the  same,  and  afterwards  interpreted  my  words-  After 
this  we  threw  our  fin^  on  du^  ground  and  thnist  our  sabres  in  the  earth  up  to 
the  hilts. 

"  Assistants  immediately  brought  a  (juantity  of  large  stones,  Avith  which 
they  covered  our  arms  ;  and  the  prince  then  embraced  me  and  declared  that 
he  acknowledged  me  as  as  his  brother."  When  these  ceremonies  were 
ended,  the  count  was  dressed  in  a  com|;lete  suit,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
c()untr)\  and  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  Accompanied 
by  the  chiefs,  he  rode  through  the  camp  and  received  the  submission  of  all 
the  officers,  which  was  signified  by  each  touching  with  his  left  hand  the  stirrup 
of  the  count. 

*'  After  having  determined  to  assist  the  chief  in  his  expedition,'*  says  the 
memoirs,  '*I  thought  proper  to  make  some  inquiries  on  the  subject."  A 
very  commendal)le  mode  of  procedure,  certainh',  for  all  adventurers  who  do 
not  mean  to  l)e  turned  from  their  ijur|x)se  by  any  disclosures  of  the  right  and 
the  wrong  which  a  subsequent  incjuiry  might  (tvolve.  What  lut  learned  was 
as  follows,  to  quote  his  own  words  :  '*  Hapuasingo,  a  native  chief  allied  and 
tributary  to  th(!  Chinese,  had  demanded  that  Huapo  should  i)unish  with  death 
several  of  his  subjects  on  account  of  certain  private  (juarrels  ;  liit  that  Huapo, 
instead  of  acceding  to  the  request,  made  an  unsuccessful  war  against 
Hapuasingo,  and  was  compelled  to  pay  him  a  considerable  sum  as  an  in- 
demnity ;  that  the  Chinese  governor,  under  the  pretence  of  obtaining  furdier 
reimbursement  for  his  expenses,  had  in  conjunction  with  Hapuasingo  seized 
one  of  his  finest  districts ;  that  his  enemy's  capital  was  not  more  than  a  day 
and  a  half\s  march  distant  ;  that  his  army  did  not  exceed  6,oco  men  while 
the  Chinese  were  about  i,coo  with  fifty  muskets."  l^enjowsky  promised  to 
maintain  the  cjuarrel  of  his  friend,  and  re(|uired  sixty  horses  for  die  transport 
of  forty-eight  of  his  company,  with  {owx  parkraroes  and  ammunition. 

On  the  third  of  September,  the  combined  army  set  forward  to  meet  the 
enemy,  moving  only  in  the  morning  and  exening  to  avoid  the  extreme  heat 
ofnoonda)'.  At  regular  intervals  they  were  refreshed  with  supplies  of  rice, 
fruits,  and  l)randy,'  while  their  horses  were  limited  to  the  healthier  article, 
rice.  When  they  drew  near  the  seat  of  war.  die  desert(xl  villages  and  fields 
told  that  the  enemy  had  taken  the  alarm.  Within  six  hours*  march  of  the 
enemy's  capital,  the  count  halted  for  the  army  of  Huapo,  which  was  one  day's 
march  in  the  rear,  to  c(;ine  up.  lUit  small  | parties  of  the  enemy  having 
appeared  and  engaged  in  skirmishes,  Hen\owsk\  |>itche(l  a  sort  of  camp,  and 
fixed  his  small  cannon  for  its  defcMice. 

IVesently  the  whole  army  often  or  twehe  dioiisand  at  least  approached 
him  and  attacked  his  Camp.  Iwice  he  drove  th(  ni  hack  with  great  loss,  and 
pursued  them  the  second  time  i.ntll  night.  .\t  this  tiir.<'  Hiiai-o  arrived,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  iri  their  iiirn  the  next  morning.  The 
count  divided  his  own  little  force  into   three  [jarts  and  attached  one  part  to 

1.   Pioba])ly**  Saniishu  "  (Chinese  Wiii<-). 
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each  division  of  his  allies.  But  the  noise  of  the  musketry  and  cannon  alone, 
after  the  experience  of  the  preceding  day,  was  enough  to  put  the  enemy  to 
flight.  The  result  was  a  great  slaughter.  When  Huapo  was  sought  for  in 
order  to  receive  his  prisoners,  it  was  found  that,  like  a  prudent  man,  he  had 
quite  withdrawn  from  the  scene  of  danger,  preferring  to  be  a  spectator 
rather  than  an  actor.  To  him  the  count  delivered  the  captive  chief,  on  con- 
dition that  the  prisoner  should  suffer  no  personal  injury. 

The  battle  appeared  decisive  and,  all  warlike  operations  being  over,  the 
count  announced  his  intention  to  return  and  embark  immediately.  The 
chiefs  and  the  general  overwhelmed  him  with  protestations  of  friendship, 
and  did  not  forget  the  more  solid  expression  of  their  gratitude.  The  presents 
of  the  prince  consisted  of  some  fine  pearls,  eight  hundred  pounds  of  silver, 
and  tu'elve  pounds  of  gold.  For  his  private  use,  the  count  received  a  box 
containing  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold  which  together  weighed  thirteen 
pounds  and  a  quarter  ;  and  the  general  was  charged  to  attend  him  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  horsemen  and  to  provide  subsistance.  The  count  left 
with  the  chief  the  parleraroes,  whose  usefulness  he  had  seen  so  fully  tested, 
and  one  of  his  companions  to  teach  their  use  as  well  as  to  learn  the  native 
language,  until  the  return  of  the  count  to  Formosa.  On  the  way  back  to  the 
coast,  they  passed  through  a  pleasant,  well-cultivated  country,  watered  with 
fine  streams  and  ver)-  populous,  as  appeared  from  the  frequency  of  the 
villages. 

When  he  arrived  on  the  coast,  the  count  distributed  the  whole  of  his 
presents  among  his  associates,  officers,  and  women,  reserx^ing  nothing  for 
himself.  ITiis  act  of  generosity  gave  him  unbounded  influence  over  his 
companions,  but  no  more  than  was  necessary,  as  immediately  appeared. 

His  confidential  officers  came  in  a  body  and  endeavored  to  persuade  him 
to  accept  the  territory  that  had  l)een  ceded  to  him  and,  resting  from  his 
wanderings,  to  fix  his  residence  on  this  friendly  island.  **If  we  exiles  reach 
Europe,"  said  the)',  '*  what  shall  await  us  there  in  the  land  which  has  cast  us 
out  of  its  bosom  ?  Here  we  can  live  safely  and  happily  under  your  com- 
mand, and  we  are  enough  to  found  a  European  colony."  Indeed,  they  argued 
the  point  so  well  that  we  almost  wonder  they  did  not  succeed ;  but  it  appears 
that  the  count,  from  his  past  experience,  had  some  suspicion  that  the  morals 
and  habits  of  his  followers  would  be  little  security  against  insubordination  and 
crim(*s,  which  might  prevent  him  from  e^er  seeing  his  family  again,  and  from 
securing  some  governmental  patronage.  Hence  he  would  not  yield  to  their 
entreaties,  and  at  length  prevailed  on  them  to  accompany  him.  Accordingly, 
they  left  the  harbor  on  the  12th  of  September,  and,  sailing  around  the  nor- 
thern headland  of  the  island,  steered  for  Macao. 

In  conclusion  we  would  sdy  that  we  have  quoted  from  this  curious  book, 
rather  because  it  speaks  of  a  subject  otherwise  quite  unknown  than  because 
it  is  of  imdoubted  veracity  in  all  its  statements.  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  aborigines  were  in  possession  of  horses.  Travellers  on  the  east 
coast,  at  least,  have  not  met  with  roa<Is  made  by  the  aborigines  which  struck 
them  as  suitable  for  cavalry,  nor  have  they  known  of  the  Formosan  savage 
who  possessed  either  gold  or  silver,  especially  the  latter,  in  large  quantit)',  or 
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even  pearls,  although  some  rubies  have  been  seen.  But  as  the  author  was 
no  doubt  inclined  to  give  a  favorable  aspect  to  his  proposed  enterprise  of 
colonizing  the  island,  the  gold,  silver^  and  pearls  were  probably  included  as  a 
relish  to  his  description. 

In  Europe,  however,  Benyowsky's  scheme  was  considered  to  be  rather 
a   visionary'   one.     This  was   no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rewards 

f)romised  were  greater  than  any  careful  statesman  would  be  inclined  to  be- 
ieve  possible.  To  the  country'  which  would  support  him  the  count  promised 
to  pay  an  annual  tax,  to  assist  his  patron  in  rime  of  war  with  soldiers  and 
sailors  from  the  island,  and  furthermore  he  guaranteed  to  return  all  funds 
invested  with  interest  within  three  years. 


CllAPTEli     VII. 

FORMOSA     UNDER    CHINESE     RULE. 

1800-1862. 

Firnt  lialf  of  nineU'enth  centunf — LaiclessnesH  of  ufhahitants  —Fornumis  etuitf  commerce 
— Political  (lirisumH — Number  of  towns  and  rilUufes  under  Imperml  control — 
Formosan  troubles  repeat  themselves — Adventures  of  pirate  Tsah  Ken — He  lisits 
Formosa  and  is  driven  thence — Chanychoo  and  Tswengchoo  people  in  annlMt — 
Thousands  killed — Tsah  Ken  visits  Fangslian — Natives  incited  to  rebel — Fany- 
shan  captured — Taiwanfu  attacked — Imperud  troops  anive — Rebels  defeated — 
In  1808  pirate  Tsu  Pun  visits  Formosa — Headquarters  at  Suao — Imperml 
officer  purcliases  savayes'  assistance — The  pirates  dispersed — Clan  fights  1809 
and  1811 — Rebellion  of  1824 — Clan  fight  1826 — Serious  conflict  between  Hakkas 
and  F)ki^nese — The  capital  Taiwanfu  captured — Mutual  extermination — Peace 
restored— Clan Jights  1834,  1844, 1852,  and  1853— The  Taiping  rebellion  excites 
Formosans — Rebellion  1852 — Chief  magistrate  killed — Fangshan  captured — 
Rebels  defeated— In  1853,  1856,  futile  attempts  at  rebellion— In  1856  rebels 
obtain  temporary  success — Changwha  captured — Southern  and  eastern  kings 
prtH'laimM — Rebels  defeated  and  leoflers  executed — Rebellion  in  Tamsui — Taotai 
killed — Inhabitants  oppose  likin — Mandarins  yield — Immigration  increases — 
Sew  tings :  Taifang,  Lokiang,  and  Komalan  established — Early  Chinese 
description  of  Taiwan,  Fangshan,  Kagi,  Changwha,  Tamsui,  Pescadores — ; 
Chinese  officers  in  Formosa — Their  duties  and  their  emoluments — The  military. 

In  spite  of  the  advance  of  officialdom  in  Formosa  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  not  a  peacefiil  period.  The  Chinese  inhabitants 
obtained,  not  only  in  China,  but  among  students  of  Oriental  affairs  throughout 
the  world,  the  reputation  of  being  a  fierce  and  turbulent  population,  and 
even  the  emperor  frequently  referred  to  them  as  his  **  troublesome  children/\ 

The  island  had  now  attained  considerable  commercial  importance.  The 
shipments  of  grain  to  China  greatly  increased  year  by  year.  Wi^  Formosa  to 
supply  the  most  necessary  food  products,  the  coast  districts  on  the  mainland 
were  enabled  to  support  a  larger  population,  and  accordingly  mukiplied  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  productions.  To  such  an  extent  did  this  reach, 
that  during  the  early  half  of  the  present  century  Formosa  was  familiarly 
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known  as  **  The  granarj' of  China/*'  If  wars  broke  out,  or  violent  storms 
prevented  the  shipment  of  rice,  a  scarcity  immediately  ensued,  and  great 
distress  was  felt,  the  result  being  An  increase  of  piracy  by  the  Chinese,  who 
had  no  scruples  in  resorting  to  crime  in  order  to  stave  off  destitution. 

Some  little  trade  was  also  carried  on  with  the  natives.  In  districts  where 
the  authorities  ha^-  control,  certain  merchants  were  given  the  monopoly  of 
this  trade.  There  were  also  linguists  appointed  to  transact  business.  This 
was  not  satisfactory',  however,  except  to  the  traders  themselves,  for  the 
natives  were  so  cheated  and  imposed  upon  that  disturbances  often  arose. 

Some  idea  of  the  exports  in  tliose  early  days  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  report  published  in  1833  :  - 

"The  quantity  of  rice  exported  to  Fuhkeen  (Fokien)  and  Ohekean  (Ohikiaiig)  is  very  coDsiderable 
and  employs  more  than  three  hundred  junks.  At  Teenttin  (Tientsin)  alone,  there  arrive  annuaUy 
more  than  twenty  junks  loaded  with  sugar.  The  export  of  camphor  is  likewise  by  no  means  sniall 
(shipped  principally  to  Canton).  The  ownei*8  of  the  plantations  are  generally  Amoy  men,  whose 
£amilies  live  in  their  native  country.  IMie  capital  they  employ  is  great ;  the  trade  profit^ible.  Oil 
cake  is  also  one  of  the  important  exports,  being  used  as  a  fertilizer  on  the  opposite  ^loast  of  Fokien 
wh^re  the  sandy  hills  were  converted  into  tracts  capable  of  cultivation." 

For  administrative  purix)ses  the  island  had  been  divided  into  four  Ai^is, 
or  prefectures,  under  civil  magistrates,  and  two  /in^s^  or  seaboard  divisions, 
•including  the  Pescadores,  under  marine  magistrates.  The  Aiefis  from  south 
to  north  consecutively  and  the  number  of  settlements  in  each  at  this  period 
were :  Fangshan  /«>;;,  consisting  of  one  town,  8  Chinese  villages,  73  unciviMzed, 
and  8  civilized  native  villages  ;  Kagi  /iie7i  of  one  town,  4  Chinese  villages,  22 
uncivilized  and  8  civilized  native  villages  :  Changwha  Aien  of  one  town,  16 
villages  ;  and  Tamsui  ////^  with  one  town,  132  farms,  and  70  native  villages. 

ITie  Chinese  authorities  had  shown  neither  ability  nor  desire  to  extend 
their  island  domains  much  beyond  the  borders  laid  down  by  the  Koxinga 
family.  As  yet  they  had  made  no  claim  whatsoever  to  the  vast  interior 
occupied  by  the  aborigines,  and  never  interfered  with  the  internal  aflfairs 
of  the  savages.  Nevertheless,  the  nineteenth  centurj-  found  the  Chinese 
authorities  engaged  in  constant  war,  either  with  their  own  people  or  with  the 
savages,  while  in  later  years  different  foreign  nations  were  added  to  their  foes. 

As  with  everything  else  in  China,  these  disputes  repeated  themselves 
year  after  year,  llie  accounts  of  nearly  every  engagement  tell  us  that  b>* 
ill  treatment  the  Chinese  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  savages,  and  a  band  of 
avengers  would  sweep  down .  from  tlie  hills,  attack  a  small  Chinese  settle- 
ment, and  flee  back  to  their  friendly  jungles  with  the  dripping  heads  of  their 
Chinese  victims.  If  the  attack  were  serious,  or  if  an  Imperial  officer  lost  his 
head,  the  Imperial  troops  would  be  despatched  into  the  savage  territor)' 
where  they  would  slaughter  the  first  unfortunates  that  they  fell  in  with, 
regardless  whether  they  had  been  implicated  in  the  attack  or  not. 

As  to  the  troubles  with  their  own  countr)'men,  the  mandarins  by  their 
rapacity  incited  the  people  to  relx;l,  or  the  lawless  mobs  would  seek  to  advance 
their  personal  interests ;  and  fighting  would  be  the  result.     The  Imperial  troops 

1.  "China"  in  this  instance  must  have  referred  to  the  maritime  provinces  and  not  to  the  interior 
of  the  vast  empire.  ' 

.     IS,  Canton  Register.    May  18thy  1833. 
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disorganized  and  ill-equipped  were  harassed  by  guerilla  tactics  until  the  rebels 
gained  sufficient  strength  to  advance  en  masse  and  crush  them  by  force  of 
numbers  (in  two  instances  the  capital  itself  was  captured).  The  high  autho- 
rities, now  thoroughly  alarmed  lest  the  report  of  their  negligence  should  reach 
Peking,  would  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost.  Reinforcements  would  be  poured 
into  the  island,  while  the  rebels,  ofttimes  weakened  by  disputes  among  diem- 
selves,  were  unable  to  resist,  and  were  reduced  to  submission  either  by  force 
or  bribes.  And  then  when  all  was  over,  a  magniloquent  report  bristling  with 
the  glorious  deeds  and  splendid  victories  of  the  Imperial  troops  would  be  sent 
to  Peking,  resulting  in  an  Imperial  decree  declaring  pardon  and  forgiveness  to 
the  rebels  and  higher  rank  and  numerous  decorations  to  the  Imperial  officers. 

We  now  lay  before  the  reader  an  account  of  the  most  important  of  the 
disturbances  which  marked  the  nineteeth  centun'. 

From  the  year  1800,  a  pirate  named  Tsah  Ken  (Sai  Ken),  a  native  of 
'Isw^engchoo  (Senshu),  who  cruised  along  the  China  seacoast  attacking  juiiks 
and  trading  ships,  had  frequently  visited  Formosa,  which  he  considered -a  sAfe 
retreat  in  time  of  need.  Well  acquainted  with  the  island,  he  endeavored  to 
advance  his  own  interests  by  inducing  the  discontented  classes  to  reb^K 
In  1805,  Tsah  Ken  landed  at  Tamsui  and  communicated  with  the  banditti 
living  in  the  mountains,  but  was  soon  driven  out  by  the  Imperial  troops.  The 
turbulent  classes  now  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  to  rob  and  pillage  the 
district.  ITie  village  headmen  raised  volunteer  forces  of  Changchoo  men  and 
opposed  the  banditti,  and  furthermore,  when  the  pirate  attempted  to  land  at 
Lokiang  (Rokko)  they  marched  on  that  city,  no  doubt  enjoying  such  an  op- 
portunity of  striking  a  blow  at  their  old  enemies,  the  Tswengchoo  clan,  who 
occupied  the  place.  Arriving  at  Lokiang,  the  Changchoo  people  met  with  an  un- 
friendly reception,  which  eventually  led  to  a  serious  combat  in  which  many  were 
killed  on  both  sides  and  much  property  was  destroyed.  Tsah  Ken,  the  pirate, 
took  advantage  of  this  to  pillage  several  districts.  The  feud  between  the 
two  clans  now  spread  into  the  surrounding  districts,  and  all  the  Chang  choo  men 
joined  to  crush  their  opponents.  The  Tswengchoo  people  throughout  the 
country  were  accordingly  attacked,  and,  except  at  Lokiang,  great  numbers  were 
massacred,  and  thousands  who  escaped  from  their  homes  were  literally  driven 
into  the  sea  to  meet  deatli  by  drowning.  At  length,  after  great  damage 
liad  been  inflicted,  the  two  clans  became  reconciled  and  for  the  time  settled 
down  again  in  peace. 

Meanwhile,  Tsah  Ken  had  interested  himself  in  South  Formosa,  and 
joined  forces  with  the  insurgents  of  Fangshan  district  (Hozanken),  leading 
them  in  an  attack  on  Fangshan  city  (Hozan)  and  Tangkang  (Toko).  Although 
the  Imperialists  stoutly  defended  their  positions,  the  insurgents  were  successful, 
and  the  two  cities  fell  into  their  hands.  Thus  encouraged,  the  rebels  attacked 
Anping  and  laid  siege  to  Taiwanfu,  while  the  pirate  watched  operations  on 
lx)ard  his  junk  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  city.  Having  effectually  stirred  up 
the  population,  Tsah  Ken  seems  to  have  Ix^en  content,  and  accordingly 
departed  from  the  island,  although  he  returned  later  to  reconnoitre  the  position. 

A  force  of  a  thousand  regulars  was  now  hurried  across  from  China  and 
landed  at  Lokiang.     They  then  advanced  towards  the  soudi,  strengthening 
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themselves  with  large  numbers  of  volunteers  collected  along  the  way.  Upon 
reaching  Anping,  the  rebels,  frightened  at  the  sight  of  the  formidiable  force 
sent  against  them,  retired,  the  Imperialists  clearing  the  district  and  later  re- 
covering Fangshan.  The  rebels  now  retreated  to  Tohah-hun  (Toshien),: 
whence  they  again  fled  in  several  directions, — some  to  the  savage  territor)' 
and  some  to  the  sea,  where  they  made  their  escape  in  junks.  .  The  Imperial- 
ists had  now  restored  communications,  and  quiet  again  reigned  in  the  island. 
Four  years  later  die  pirate  Tsah  Ken  met  a  richly  deserved  fate,  being 
drowned  at  sea. 

In  1808,  a  second  pirate,  Isu  Pun  (Shifun),  a  native  of  Canton,  made 
several  visits  to  the  coast  from  Lokiang  to  Tamsui.  One  night  a  higii  Im- 
perial officer  arriving  off  one  of  the  northern  ports  discovered  one  of  Tsu 
Pun's  ships  in  the  harbor.  The  officer  at  once  attacked  the  craft,  which  ran 
out  and  eventually  anchored  at  Suao  (So-o)  on  the  north  east  coast  where 
the  pirate  intended  to  fix  his  headquarters.  Tsu  l\in  now  plotted  to  rid  th^ 
district  of  Imperialists,  and  for  that  purpose  sought  the  assistance  of  a  Chinese 
interpreter  who  had  close  relations  with  the  savages.  The  prefect  of 
Taiwan,  hearing  of  this,  came  to  Banka  where  he  equipped  a  force,  with 
which  he  crossed  the  mountains  and  marched  to  Gowi  (Goi)  a  village  near 
Gilan.  Placing  himself  in  communication  with  the  savages  he  presented 
them  with  a  large  quantity  of  cloth  and  1,000  dollars,  in  return  for  which 
they  were  induced  not  only  to  repudiate  their  promises  to  the  pirate  but 
to  join  in  an  attack  against  him.  The  interpreter,  who  had  not  acquiesced 
in  Tsu  Pun's  designs,  now  led  the  savages,  and  with  the  assistance  of  an 
Imperial  squadron  they  were  able  to  drive  away  the  enemy,  whose  party  w^as 
last  seen  fleeing  eastward  aboard  16  junks. 

In  1 809  we  find  the  clans  again  in  combat  with  each  other ;  and  in  1 8  ii 
another  rebellion  broke  out,  which  was  brought  to  an  early  close  by  the 
execution  of  the  two  leaders,  one  of  whom  had  formerly  been  a  fortune-teller. 

In  1824  a  native  of  Fangshan  district,  with  his  followers,  rebelled,  but  a 
number  of  villagers  formed  a  volunteer  corps  and  captured  the  leader  and 
others  implicated,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  disturbance. 

In  1826,  more  clan  fighting,  originating  this  time  in  a  dispute  as  to  the 
ownership  of  a  pig.  It  eventually  reached  considerable  proportions,  involving 
a  large  district,  and  resulting  in  much  loss  of  life  and  property.  Rebellious 
parties  now  thought  this  a  favorable  opportunit),  and  having  induced  a  tribe  of 
savages  to  assist  them,  the  village  of  Tionkan  (Chuko)  was  attacked  and 
captured.  The  government  now  sent  a  detail  of  regulars,  who  recovered 
the  village  and  drove  the  rebels  into  the  mountains. 

A  more  serious  affair,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  capital,  broke  out  in 
1830,  and  continued  at  intervals  until  1833.  It  had  its  start  in  a  land  dispute 
lietween  villagers,  Hakkas  and  Fokienese  being  the  parties  concerned.  One 
of  the  villages  complained  to  the  authorities  and  presented  them  with  gifts. 
The  case  was,  therefore,  officially  dealt  with  in  favor  of  the  donors,  fhis 
brought  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  officials  the  wrath  of  the  losing  party, 
who,  with  all  their  clan  and  thousands  of  sympathizers,  immediately  broke  out 
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into  open  rebellion.  The  insurgents  first  appeared  about  fifteen  miles  fi-om 
the  capital,  Taiwanfu,  and  twenty  or  thirty  officers  with  nearly  two  thousand 
men  were  killed  at  the  first  outburst.  The  news  soon  spread  and  there  was 
a  general  rising  throughout  the  island,  large  numbers  of  Imperial  troops 
being  killed,  and  many  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  mountains. .  While  troops 
were  being  levied  and  despatched  from  the  four  south-eastern  provinces  of 
China,  the  different  parties  among  the  insurgents  were  engaged  in  mutual 
extermination. 

One  clan,  with  30.000  men,  seized  the  capital,  driving  the  Imperialists 
from  the  city  and  repeatedly  defeating  them  whenever  they  appeared,  imtil  at 
last  the  remaining  regulars  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  north. 

A  fleet  and  a  renowned  military  officer  were  despatched  to  suppress  the 
rebellion ;  commissioners  were  sent  from  Peking  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
woe  be  to  such  officers  in  China  if  they  do  not  win  success  by  some  means  or 
other  !  The  army  landed  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  but  the  fleet  sailed 
direct  for  the  capital.  Fortunately  for  the  Imperial  navy,  just  as  the  fleet 
was  anchoring  in  the  harbor,  the  occupants  of  the  city  were  marching  against 
a  hostile  clan  who  had  attacked  them.  'ITie  capital  was  thus  easily  recovered, 
and  in  eight  or  nine  months,  whether  by  force  or  by  money  (if  report  be  tnie 
not  much  less  by  the  latter  tlian  by  the  former),  the  insurrection  throughout 
the  island  was  checked,  and  the  announcement  was  made  that  **  Now  all  is 
quiet  again  and  the  mind  of  His  Majesty  is  filled  with  consolation." 

From  the  **  Peking  Gazette  "  it  appears  that  the  emperor  acknowledged 
that  the  rebellion  had  originated  in  the  oppression  and  maladministration  of 
the  officials.  I'he  general  then  in  command  of  the  army  was  accordingly 
dismissed  from  service.  Through  the  carelessness  of  this  officer  the  20,000 
troops  stationed  in  the  island  had  been  practically  annihilated  by  being 
permitted  to  mix  with  the  people  in  trade,  etc.  Hence,  upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  the  officers  were  helpless  and  in  a  deplorable  plight.  'Hie 
governor  of  Fokien  would  naturally  have  received  the  larger  portion  of  the 
blame,  but  fortunately  for  him  he  had  in  the  meantime  died  ;  for,  **  Had  he 
l>een  alive,"  says  His  Majesty,  **  I  would  have  inflicted  such  a  death  i>pon  him 
as  would  have  been  a  warning  to  all  careless  governors. 

*'  Publish  this  At  Home  and  Abroad." 

In  1834  there  was  serious  clan  fighting  in  Fang-shan  :  in  1844,  the 
Changchoo  and  Tswengchoo  people  were  again  at  war;  in  1852  four- 
districts  were  similarly  engaged,  and  in  1853  a  serious  conflict  Ixitween 
opposing  clans  occurred  at  Tieng-lieck  (Chureki). 

The  Taiping  rebellion  on  the  mainland  had  its  counterpart  in  Formosa, 
but  was  limited  to  numerous  small  parties  who  appear  to  have  been  too 
jealous  of  each  other  to  join  hands  and  thus  stand  considerable  chance 
of  success. 

In  1852,  a  resident  of  I'^ang-shan  district,  who  had  been  employed  as  a 
servant  at  the  district  office,  joined  a  band  of  would-lxi  insurgents.  Ilie  chief 
of  Taiwan  district  was  at  this  time  temporarilj  residing  in  the  vicinity,  and  he 
was  accordingly  made  the  first  object  of  attack.     In  this  the  insurgents  were 
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successful,  and  after  having  defeated  the  attendants,  they  killed  tlie  h^h 
official.  The  insurgents  now  advanced  against  the  walled  city  of  Fangshacu 
while  at  the  same  time  northern  rebels  attacked  Kagi  cit).  The  local  gov- 
ernment was  now  in  rather  a  dangerous  position.  The  Taiping  rebellion  was 
^reading  through  the  mainland  empire  and  not  a  man  could  be  spared. 
Fortunately  for  the  empire,  however,  the  turbulent  Formosans  do  not  seem 
1  to  have  understood  that  the  golden  opportunity  to  drive  out  the  Imperialists, 
perhaps  for  ever,  had  arrived.  Accordingly,  with  a  small  force  of  some 
4,000,  many  of  whom  were  volimteers.  the  government  was  able  to  recover 
the  two  positions  held  by  the  insurgents. 

In  1853.  a  **  professional  rebel/'  who  had  probably  served  his  apprentice- 
ship with  the  Taipings,  came  from  the  mainland  with  his  followers  to  the 
island,  but,  owing  to  some  miscalculation,  fell  immediately  into  the  hands  of 
the  authorities,  who  put  an  abnipt  end  to  his  career. 

The  same  year  (1853)  in  Kagi,  and  the  next  year  in  Kagi  and  Fangshan, 
there  were  futile  attempts  at  rel)ellion. 

Again,  a  few  years  later,  towards  the  close  of  the  Taiping  rebellion  on 
the  mainland,  a  popular  outburst  of  opposition  against  the  cruel  measures 
the  authorities  were  adopting  with  the  intention  of  preventing  the  possibiUtj- 
of  an  outbreak,  threw  the  north  into  relDellion.  Chinese  official  accounts 
speak  of  the  troubles  as  clan  fights,  in  which  the  mandarins  were  engaged,  not 
//  in  defending  themselves,  but  in  quelling  the  lx»lligerents.  The  most  reliabje 
^  authorities,  however,  descril^e  the  warfare  as  directed  against  the  government 
and  furthermore  diat  one  of  the.  highest  officials  of  Tamsui  was  killed,  while 
Tamsui  village  (Hobf»)  was  plundered.  Though  the  rebels  were  but  a  rough 
unarmed  mob,  they  held  the  Imperial  troops  at  l>^iy  for  fifteen  days,  and  when 
peace  and  order  were  again  restored,  the  Tamsui  ting  was  dismissed  from 
his  position  as  incapable  of  keeping  the  **  Kmperor's  little  children  quiet/*  ^ 

An  attempt  made  in  1861  to  thrust  upon  the  people  the  burden  of  a 
y  2j4  °/o  ^^^^'^  tax  on  every  marketable  commodity,  resulted  in  a  general  riot. 
The  Chinese  closed  tl  eir  shops,  refused  to  engage  in  trade,  and  the  mandarins 
were  pelted  and  mobbed  at  ever)-  o|3portunit)'.  The  mandarins,  as  usual 
under  such  circumstances,  had  to  give  in,  and  assure  the  people  that  they 
would,  at  least  for  the  time,  stop  the  offensive  measure.  It  was  very  evident 
that,  however  much  they  might  )'iekl  to  a  local  tax,  the  colonists  would  not 
endure  one  which  was  to  be  applied,  as  it  was  officiallj'  slated,  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion  on  the  mainland,  with  which  they  were  not  immediately 
concerned. 

Ilie  next  year  (1862)  the  cloud  of  discontent  that  had  l^een  for  montlis 
gathering  over  the  district  of  Chang  wha  (Shoka)  at  last  burst  into  torrents 
of  bloodshed  and  rapine.  A  familj-  dispute  took  place  between  two  clansmen 
which  eventually  involved  thousiuids  of  their  res|)ecti\c  adherents,  and  led 
them  to  resort  to  arms.  Before  the  ([uarrel  reached  its  crisis,  however,  an 
influential  neighbor,  Taiwan-Sang  b)-  name,  interp(jsed,  and  arranged  terms  of 
peace  between  the  contending  parties.     Hut  that  the  warlike  spirit  which  had 

I.  Reports  of  thin  risin$|r  nre  iniich  at  variance. 
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SO  long  been  culrivated,  and  die  numerous  arms  and  ammunition  that  had 
been  collected,  might  be  of  some  use,  the  erstwhile  enemies  swore  eternal 
union  under  the  leadership  of  Taiwan-Sang  and  declared  their  intention  of 
attacking  the  government,  demanding  a  change  of  officials,  and  more  honest 
and  considerate  treatment  in  the  future. 

When  the  news  of  the  pending  insurrection  reached  Taiwanfu  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Formosan  forces  made  preparations  to  march  against 
the  offenders,  but  was  overruled  by  die  taotai,  who  thought  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  settlement,  by  himself  visiting  the  scene,  and  inquiring  into  the  people's 
grievances.  With  this  object  in  view  the  taotai  started  on  his  mission,  first 
having  sent  word  to  the  Tamsui  ting  to  join  him  at  Changwha  with  500 
soldiers.  The  taotai  reached  Changwha,  and  after  having  summoned  the 
leaders  of  the  rebel  parly  to  an  interview,  promised  the  people  that  their 
complaints  should  be  attended  to,  bestowed  upon  Taiwan-Sang,  their  chief,  a 
blue  button,  and  fiirthermore  promised  to  secure  an  official  position  for  him, 
if  he  would  disband  and  quiet  the  dissatisfied  section.  While  both  represen- 
tatives were  congratulating  themselves  on  the  advantageous  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  the  Tamsui  ting,  who  appears  to  have  been  of  a  haughty,  excitable 
nature,  came  in  upon  them,  and  upon  learning  of  the  settlement  arrived  at, 
broke  out  into  a  torrent  of  abuse  against  the  taotai,  accused  him  of  cowardice, 
and  declared  that  the  iDestowal  of  position  upon  a  rebel  would  only  incite 
other  unscnipulous  people  to  rise  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  similar 
advantages.  Tlie  ting  then  seized  upon  one  of  the  leaders,  decapitated 
him,  and  had  the  nephew  of  Taiwan-Sang  bound  and  placed  in  the  keeping 
of  some  of  the  people  present.  The  boy's  guardians,  however,  proved  to  be 
his  kinsmen  and  permitted  him  to  escape  and  carrj^  information  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  rebellious  society.  The  Tamsui  ting  now  sallied  forth 
from  the  city  widi  his  braves,  but  the  alarm  having  spread,  he  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  an  infuriated  mob.  "Fhe  official,  finding  progress  in  his  chair 
impossible,  got  out  and  commenced  to  nm  from  the  scene,  but  seeing  that  his 
coqDulency  would  not  admit  of  much  more  than  a  waddle,  he  consented  to  the 
suggestion  of  his  chief  attendant,  and  mounted  his  back.  This  servant,  like 
the  majority  of  the  ting  s  followers,  sympathized  with  the  rebels,  besides 
having  private  grudges  against  his  superior,  so  after  having  carried  his  master 
a  short  distance,  he  permitted  one  of  the  braves  to  thrust  a  spear  in  the  ting's 
back,  and,  as  he  fell  crying  for  help,  the  chief  attendant  settled  up  old 
accounts  by  deliberately  carving  off  the  unfortunate  officer  s  head.  Thus 
rid  of  their  chief,  the  braves  joined  the  rebel  party,  and  rushed  back  to 
occupy  Changwha,  carrying  with  them  the  dripping  head  of  the  mandarin, 
which  they  finally  posted  on  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city. 

One.ofthe  Impei«S|J..officers,  disliked  for  his  exactions,  saw  the  wild  mob 
approaching,  and  rather  than  fall  into  their  hands,  he  killed  himself  in  despair 
on  the  city  wall.  The  citizens  opened  the  gates  and  bid  the  rebels  welcome, 
l-pon  gaining  the  city,  a  rush  was  made  on  the  militarj'  officers'  quarters, 
where  the  taotai,  and  tlie  former  Chang^vha  magistrate  who  had  fled  thither 
for  refuge,  were  found,  lliese  two  officers  they  secured  in  separate  rooms, 
and  treated  with  moderate  kindness,  placing  food  and  drink   before  them. 
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The  taotai  complained  of  faintness,  and  to  restore  him  an  opium  pipe  and 
some  tea  were  given  him.  Unable  to  bear  the  humiliation  of  his  capture  and 
no  doubt  fearful  as  to  his  future,  the  taotai  mixed  up  a  little  opium  with  the 
tea  and  tossed  off  the  poison,  thus  inviting  death.  The  other  mandarin, 
who  had  given  satisfaction  to  the  people  during  his  term  of  office,  was  releslsed 
by  the  rebels,  not,  however,  before  they  had  deprived  him  of  his  (jueue  and 
moustache. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  place  of  officials  the  rebels  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  they  were  originally  organized  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  a 
change  of  officers  and  better  government,  and  now  declared  their  intention  to 
separate  the  island  from  Imperial  rule,  and  govern  it  themselves.  Formosa 
was  accordingly  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  and  the  two  rebel  leaders  were 
proclaimed  as  the  southern  and  eastern  kings,  respectively.  Expeditions  were 
sent  against  Kagi,  Lokiang,  and  \'unlin  by  the  new  rulers,  who  dyed  their 
banners  in  the  blood  of  their  victims  as  they  advanced,  but  as  to  their  actual 
successes,  accounts  vary.  That  many  lives  were  lost,  including  an  Imperial 
general  is,  however,  certain. 

Imperial  troops  now  arrived  from  the  mainland  under  the  command  of 
an  admiral  and  a  general,  and  In*  advancing  upon  the  rebels  from  the  south 
and  north  simultaneousl}*,  the  new  arrivals  were  able,  after  many  months  of 
labor,  to  defeat  the  rebels  at  every  point,  and  to  restore  the  Imperial  rule. 
The  two  would-be  kings  later  fell  into  the  victors'  hands,  one  to  be  crucified, 

and  the  other  beheaded. 

•• 

The  Tswengchoo  and  Changchoo  people,  who  had  been  so  actively  engaged 
in  exterminating  each  other  in  preceding  years,  appear  from  this  time  onward 
to  have  bequeathed  their  warlike  proclivities  to  the  Hakkas  and  Fokienese, 
for  the  clan  fights  which  followed  were  principally  Ixrtween  these  two  factions, 
although  not  infrequently  they  joined  hands  to  slaughter  the  poor  Pepohoans. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  thirty  thousand  lives  were  lost  in  these  combats 
during  the  sixties. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  the  reader,  and  occupy  too  much  space,  to 
detail  all  these.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  although  these  engagements  do  not 
appear  to  have  resulted  in  great  loss  of  life,  a  petty  warfare  was  constantly 
going  on.  If  it  ceased  in  one  part  of  the  island,  it  broke  out  in  another,  and 
the  only  respite,  if  any,  was  during  the  few  weeks  of  harvest  time,  when  the 
opposing  parties  were  wise  enough  to  lay  aside  the  weapons  of  war  for  those 
of  peace. 

Still  such  constant  troubles  do  not  ai)pear  to  have  aft'ected  immigration, 
and  the  number  of  arrivals  increased  year  by  year,  for  though  the  island  had 
a  reputation  for  official  tyranny  and  disorder,  it  was  also  well-known  for 
its  prosperit}',  and  immigrants  were  willing  to  put  up  with  the  one  to  obtain 

the  other. 

» 

The  western,  southern,  and  northern  parts  were  now  thickly  settled,  and 
for  administrative  purposes  two  new  ting : — Taifang  and  Lokiang — ^were 
added,  to  be  followed  in  later  years  In'  a  third,  Kamolan  ting. 
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In  a  Chinese  work  entitled  ''  Statistics  of  Taiivan  "  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  government,  there  is  a  unique  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  Chinese  portion  of  the  island  early  in  the  present  century,  an  extract 
from  which  is  given  below.  Mr.  Svvinhoe '  whose  translation  is  taken,  ex- 
presses his  opinion  that  **the  general  puff  which  the  island  received  was  no 
doubt  given  to  attract  a  larger  (low  of  emigrants." 

*'  The  district  of  Taiwan  is  a  land  of  iuxui-iaut  vegetation,  broad  and  level,  and  very  fertile.  The 
western  and  northern  portions  offer  large  tracts  of  champaign  country,  highly  capable  of  cultivation. 
Hundreds  of  families  of  our  people  are  already  engaged  there  in  husbandry,  associated  with  the  natives 
of  the  land.  The  colonists  are  from  different  parts  of  the  empire,  no  village  claiming  one  surname  (as 
in  China),  and  no  two  men  of  the  same  heart.  The  aborigines  are  addicted  to  spirituous  liquors,  and 
are  blood-thirsty.  They  wear  no  caps,  shoes,  or  clothes;  and  have  no  marriage)  or  burial  rites.  Mer- 
chants and  travellers  resort  to  the  colonies  in  numbers,  and  merchandise  flows  its  endless  round. 
Rice  grows  in  excessive  quantities  and  is  plentifully  exported  to  China.  The  farmers  have  therefore^ 
no  need  of  granaries  to  store  away  their  grain. 

"  Taiwan  hien."  The  land  of  this  district  is  of  no  extent,  and  is  poor  through  long  cultivation.  It 
yields  only  one  crop  in  the  year.  The  colonists  are  fond  of  ornarneuts  and  fine  clothes.  The  five 
j^ains  abound,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  men  engage  themselves  in 
husbandry,  but  the  women,  instead  of  spinning,  waste  their  time  in  embroidery.  The  people  are 
compassionate  and  hospitable,  regarding  as  their  relations  all  who  suffer  from  sickness  or  want. 
(Another  early  author  describes  the  city  of  Taiwan  as  ranking  among  cities  of  the  first  class  in  China 
ia  the  variety  and  richness  of  its  merchandise  and  in  population.) 

"  Fangshan  (Phoenix  hill)  hien  comprises  large  tracts  of  level  and  waste  lands,  abounding  in 
bamboos,  fruit  bearing,  and  other  trees.  There  is  here  well  watered  ground,  suitable  for  the  plantation 
of  early  rice.  This  the  colonists  have  begun  to  tiirn  to  gowl  account.  Merchants  have  water  carriage 
for  their  goods,  and  broad  roads  enable  them  to  use  transport  carts  drawn  by  oxen.  Beyond  the  juris* 
diction  of  this  department  in  a  southerly  direction,  natives  from  the  Canton  province  have  settled 
and  mix  indiscriminately  with  the  aborigines.  These  settlers  are  a  riotous  set,  fond  of  litigation  and 
fighting,  and  reckless  of  life. 

"  Kagi  hien  was  formerly  known  as  Choo-lo  hien,  from  its  native  name.  The  soil  in  this  department 
is  very  rich,  and  grain  when  sown  is  left  to  nature  to  bring  it  to  maturity,  not  needing  the  labor  or 
attention  of  men.  The  colonists  here  also  are  fond  of  abn^iing  and  fighting  one  anotiier.  They  are 
jealous  and  outvie  each  other  in  dress  and  ornaments ;  and  in  marriage  ceremonies  they  take  into 
consideration  dowries,  which  last  is  a  bad  custom.  Their  good  qualities,  however,  counterbalance 
the  evil,  for  families  live  under  the  same  roof  to  the  number  often  of  several  generations.  Disputes 
between  neighbors  are  frequently  settled  by  a  friendly  word.  They  share  willingly  with  their  friends 
anything  they  possess  on  the  promise  ol  repayment  at  a  future  day.  Benighted  travellers  can  uain 
admission  and  hospitility  at  the  first  door  they  apply  at,  and  few  will  refuse  them  shelter. 

''  Oh^ngwha  (manifest  change)  hien.  This  department  has  been  but  recently  established  and 
people  eager  to  enter  a  new  field  fiocked  thither  in  multitudes.  They  soon  formed  roads  and 
thorongbfares  and  villages  woHhy  of  admiration ;  to  the  marts  of  which  there  are  few  commodities 
that  do  not  find  their  way,  but  they  rule  at  rather  high  prices.  The  habits  of  the  colonists  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  citizens  of  the  capital. 

**  Tamsai  ^Fresh  water)  Ting  comprises  two  subdivisions,  Tauisui  and  Choo-tsin  (Bamboo  dyke). 
The  villages  nere  daily  increase  in  size,  and  thn  smoke  of  the  cottage  fire  thickens.  There,  are 
numerous  settlers  on  the  Tamsui  river;  their  habits  are  honest  and  economical,  and  few  fights  or 
lawsuits  occur.  Grain  and  other  produce  of  the  »oil  are  cheap;  but  cloths,  silks,  furnitute,  and  all 
imported  goods  are  several  times  dearer  than  at  the  capital. 

"  Pang-hoo-ting  (Pescadores)  comprises  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  midst  of  ihe  ocean,  the  soil  of 
which  is  not  adapted  for  rice  or  corn.  It  produces  sesamum,  sorghum,  and  vetches.  I'he  inhabitants 
build  their  houses  of  mud  and  straw,  and  depend  upon  fishing  for  subsistance.  They  boil  the  sea  into 
salt,  and  distil  spirits  out  of  sorghum  ;  they  catch  fish.  Crustacea,  and  moUusca,  for  food,  and  dry  them 
for  exportation.    Cloth,  silk,  yellow  peus,  and  millet  are  imported  thither  from  Taiwan." 

Until  comparatively  modern  times  the  viceroy  of  P'okien  governed 
Formosa  as  a  fu,  or  prefecture.  This  high  functionary,  finding  the  order 
that  he  should  visit  P'ormosa  yearly  very  irksome,  succeeded  in  getting  the 
time  extended  to  once  in  three  years.  He,  however,  was  as  lax  in  obeying 
this  new  order  as  he  had  been  in  the  former  case.  Still,  when  once  he  did 
arrive,  the  local  officials  were  under  the  neces.sity  of  providing  presents 
proportionate  in  value  to  the  time   that  had   elapsed  since  his   excellency's 

1.  iSwiuhoe's  "  Notes  ou  Formusa." 
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last^  visitation.  Should  they  neglect  this  pious  duty  they  were  liable  to 
removal  for  the  most  triHing  offence.  To  meet  the  emergency,  the  people 
of  the  island  were  correspondingly  squeezed,  and  as  our  authority  states 
**  thus  at  the  expense  of  all  classes  the  exalted  servant  of  the  Kmperor 
walked  the  path  of  duty  and  returned,  unlike  most  other  travellers,  with 
a  well  filled  purse." 

The  Taiwan  taotai,  the  chief  authority  and  highest  magistrate,  resided 
at  Taiwanfu,  and  had  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  department  once  a  year,  and  we 
may  believe  he  emulated  the  viceroy  in  these  tours,  to  the  terror  of  the 
minor  officials,  who  no  doubt  dreaded  his  visits  as  much  as  he  himself  did 
those  of  the  viceroy.  The  next  civil  functionar)^  was  the  Taiwan  JUy  or 
prefect ;  then  the  1  aiwan  hien  or  district  magistrate,  and  lastly  the  Haifang 
ting,  or  marine  prelect.  The  chief  militar)'  and  naval  authority  was  the 
chtnlai  who  was  at  once  commodore  of  the  Heet,  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  land  forces.     He  also  resided  at  the  capital. 

To  Mr.  Swinhoe,  British  consular  representative  in  Formosa  during 
the  old  order  of  things,  we  are  indebted  for  die  following  particulars 
regarding  salaries  emoluments,  etc.  : — 

*Tiie  salaries  paid  to  the  officials  weie  but  ot  uomiimi  value  and  the  funds  for  this  (Ui-pcMM)  were 
deducted  from  the  land  rents  and  grain  taxen.  The  taotai  for  instance  only  received  l,60u  taels  (at 
that  time  about  JB600)  per  annum;  but  Ids  emoluments  were  large,  those  di-awn  from  taxes  on  camphor 
especially.  The  yearly  income  he  is  said  to  have  made  out  ot  that,  which  was  then  the  meet  important 
trade  of  the  island,  was  of  almost  fabulous  amount. 

*  The  chi-fu  or  prefect,  besides  court-fees,  lined  his  pockets  from  the  immense  salt-monopoly  of  the 
island,  which  he  ruled  uncontrolled.  Ue  had  salt-offices,  or  Yen-kwaii,  at  every  place  of  any  importance, 
and  the  toll  was  enforced  with  great  rigor.  These  offices  had  regular  and  constant  couriers  running 
between  them  and  the  capital.  Foreign  manufactured  salt  \>  as  not  permitted  to  be  imported,  and 
vessels  had  been  made  to  discliarge  their  cargoes  of  it  overboard  before  gaining  admission  into  the  portts. 

'The  Miens  or  district  magistrates  held  the  Petty  Assizes  and  adjudicated  in  all  cases  of  secondary 
importance,  in  these  courts*,  by  legal  fees,  and  a  process  of  intimidation,  they  generally  managed  to 
make  pecuniary  matters  go  smoothly  for  their  own  interests. 

*  The  tings  warmed  the.r  nests  by  the  exaction  of  exorbitant  port  dues,  all  of  which  were  set 
against  the  current  expenses  of  their  office.  They  were  em^>owered  to  lay  hands  on  so  many  private 
vessels  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  conveyiug  rice  to  the  imperial  garner.  These  junks  were  paid  a 
nominal  freight,  and  often  detained  idle  for  months.  Thus  tlie  junk-men  were  but  too  glad  to  escape 
by  payment  of  a  modei'ate  squeeze.  The  system  led  to  an  emuargo  being  laid  on  all  vessels  that 
refused  to  pay  the  toll  or  escape-money,  and  as  use  makes  custom,  the  l  hiuese  from  that  time  on 
regarded  this  exaction  of  the  mandarins  simply  as  K'ow-fei,  or  port  charges,  although  the  official  convey- 
ing ot  rice  had  a  few  years  later  practically  ceased. 

'  The  military  offices  were  not  behind  in  the  contest,  and  although  the  officers  were  known  to  pay  «ui 
high  as  2,U00  taels  for  their  positions,  they  still  made  them  luciative.  At  all  ports  they  had  their 
military  port  dues  amounting  to  about  one  third  of  the  civil  port  dues.  The  sum  for  native  junks 
varied  according  to  their  cargoes,  but  was  usually  twenty  to  thirty  dollars. 

*  On  foreign  vessels  at  any  port  in  Fonuoi^a  not  open  to  trade,  the  eiuictions  were  usually  made  at 
fifty  taels  per  mast,  whether  the  vessel  came  in  with  full  cargo  or  ballast.  At  Tamsui,  on  the  opening 
of  the  port  to  foreigners,  these  exactions  were  done  away  with  as  rej^ards  foreign  vessels. 

*  Ureat  fear  was  always  entertt^ined  of  the  rebelling  of  the  Formosans,  and  to  provide  against  this, 
soldiers  required  for  service  in  Formosa  were  not  enlisted  from  the  island,  but  brought  over  from  the 
mainland.  In  former  years,  they  were  relieved  yearly,  subsequently  once  in  three  years,  but  eventually 
it  became  too  often  a  life  service,  the  bones  only  of  the  exiled  soldier  being  returned  for  burial  to  his 
native  land  at  last,  when  his  relatioi.s  came  forward  with  the  means  to  pay  the  transportation.  The 
military  affairs  were  in  a  great  state  of  corruption,  too  many  officers  in  command  leaving  their  posts 
defenceless,  and  putting  in  their  pockets  the  money  intended  for  their  men.' 

The  above  is  a  picture  of  eveiyday  and  commonplace  officialdom  in 
China.  Nevertheless,  it  sometimes  comes  as  a  considerable  shock  to  those 
unfortunates  who  have  had  their  lives  or  property  endangered  by  the 
existence  of  the  pernicious  system.  The  foreign  community  at  Hobe  ex- 
perienced a  vivid  illustration  of  this  in  the  early  days  of  the  port. 
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One  evening,  to  the  alarm  and  surprise  of  all,  it  was  announced  that 
some  disaffected  villagers  a  few  miles  away  were  about  to  sweep  down 
upon  them,  plundering  the  people,  and  murdering  the  mandarins.  The 
authorities  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  fear,  and  had  the  gongs  beaten  to 
assemble  the  troops.  The  foreigners  were  least  anxious,  as  the  garrison 
was  believed  to  number  seven  hundred  men.  and  that  number  they  thought 
could  give  sufficient  protection.  But  after  beating  the  gongs  all  the  after- 
noon only  one  hundred  men  were  mustered.  Then  came  the  disheartening 
disclosure  that  although  the  names  of  seven  hundred  men  were  on  the 
books,  and  although  full  pay  was  drawn  for  that  number,  the  noble  re- 
presentatives of  the  Empire  had  pocketed  the  balance,  lx,*lieving  that  if  they 
were  willing  to  nin  the  risk  of  having  but  a  one-seventh  force  to  protect 
them,  surely  they  should  be  well  paid  for  it.  Shrewd  reasoning  (for  them) 
of  course  ! 


CHAPTER     VI  It. 

FOREIGN    INTERCOURSE    AND     MASSACRE    OF 
BRITISH     SUBJECTS. 

1801  - 1847. 

Fiiriiii/H  iiiii-)xiiur»r — La  I'eri'iinii-  v'uiU  Fiirmniiii — JfairfllmiK  rtiiui;i<'  in  Taiwan  harbor 
— Til,-  gliipx  "JameHinn,"  "  Mrro^t,-,"  uml  "Dliaiille"  rhit  the  island — 
AlUmptx  <il  trnile — TrniinjMirt  "  NvrhiuUia"  uiiii  ship  "Ann"  irrfckrd  011 
Fornuwa  iiiiint — Fi-ar/ul  masmcre  n/ereir  :  unf  hiinilri'd  and  ninety-geren  Briliah 
gnbjectg — PrimnniK  carrii-d  to  Taiicnit/ii — Xeiviiiait  egftipes — Headi  crposfd  on 
nea-sliiire — ChinrHC  imprfMumx^Grfai  nlorm  jMiitK  tki:  pxwiiliim — Journal  hy 
Mr.  GiiUji  and  Captain  I >enham~-K.ttracti  from  name — DivcrljitioH  of  thr 
murrh — The  prlwn  in  Taiiraii — NervH  11/  niilrHije  reavhrit  China— (ireat  exrit,-- 
ment  iimnnij  Britinh  MnbJKrln—Sir  Hnirii  P'ltliuiier  arrirex  at  Amo// — Intrrvicir 
with  ijorernor — Prorlamatio»n  ixsned — Ihiaih  of  oiitrafp:  given  therein— Demiind 
made  nil  Chinene  norernnimt^Chineie  em-ape  with  trifiinij  piiniishment — Tlie 
prinon  riniled  in  Uiter  i/earx — Inxeriptinni  lai  the  nail. 

Wk  must  now  again  depart  from  chronological  order,  and  return  to  thf 
days  following  Count  Benyowsky's  expedition,  in  order  to  resume  the  reconl 
of  foreign  intercourse  with  the  island. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  eighteentli  century  passed  away  without  the 
visits  of  any  foreigners  to  the  island,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  great 
French  traveller  La  Perouse  in   1787. 

Nature  seemed  determined  that  none  should  succeed  the  Dutch  in 
Taiwan,  for  during  the  century  which  elapsed  between  the  departure  of  the 
Hollanders  and  the  period  now  under  review,  she  did  her  best  to. hide  all 
traces  of  the  harbor  of  Taiwan,  which  in  earlier  days  had  sheltered  many 
vessels,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Dutch.  This  excellent  anchorage  with  13 
or  14  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  during  the  days  of  the  Dutch,  suffered  a 
marvellous  change,  having  almost  totally  disappeared,  and  leaving  but  a 
shallow  river  discharging  itself  over  a  dangerous  and  surf  beaten  bar. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  foreign  vessel  attcrmpting  an  entrance  since 
the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch  in  1662.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century  large 
vessels  could  not  approach  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  and  the  largest  Chinese 
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junks  were  obliged  to  anchor  outside,  and  to  land  and  receive  cargoes  in 
lighters. 

After  the  Dutch,  the  first  recorded  attempt  on  the  part  of  foreigners 
to  trade  was  in  1824,  when  the  ship  yamesina  visited  Formosa,  and  cruised 
along  the  coast  from  one  end  to  the  other.  She  steered  first  for  Taiwanfu, 
but  in  consequence  of  sands  which  lie  outside,  could  not  get  within  three 
miles  of  the  shore,  which  was  so  low  that  only  the  tops  of  the  trees  and 
liighest  houses  could  be  seen  from  aboard.  About  sunrise,  the  high  moun- 
tains in  the  interior  were  generally  seen,  but  during  the  day  they  were 
always  obscured.  Those  on  board  were  "  readily  supplied  here  with  water 
and  provisions  at  moderate  prices,  and  many  little  articles  of  manufacture 
peculiar  to  the  island  were  brought  off.** 

Being  unable  to  sell  any  of  her  cargo,  the  yamesina  "  ran  to  the  south- 
ward, as  far  as  22°  20'  N.  without  being  able  to  find  any  good  harbor  or 
roadstead.*'  She  then  returned  to  Taiwanfu,  procured  a  pilot,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  northward,  visiting  Lokiang  in  lat.  24,  and  then  continued  her 
course  to  a  village  about  fort)-  miles  further.  These  places  are  reported  as 
inere  roadsteads. 

The  Merope  also  visited  Formosa  in  July  of  the  same  year.  Being 
driven  off  Taiwanfu  in  a  heavy  gale,  she  ran  to  the  northward,  and,  when 
the  gale  moderated,  found  herself  off  the  town  now  called  Hobe,  and  in  the 
harbor  of  Tamsui.  Being  in  need  of  repairs,  the  natives  recommended  her 
proceeding  to  Kelung,  also  in  the  north  of  the  island,  which  was  **  found  to 
be  a  most  excellent  and  secure  harlx)r,  perfectly  landlocked,  but  rather 
difficult  of  entrance,  owing  to  a  rapid  tide  of  five  or  six  knots  sweeping  past 
its  mouth."  A  survey  of  this  harbor  was  made  by  the  commander  and 
officers  of  the  Merope, 

In  1827,  the  Dhaulle  called  at  the  same  ports  as  had  been  visited  by 
the  yamesina  and  Merope,  She  also  lounded  the  north  eastern  point  of  the 
island,  proceeding  down  the  eastern  coast  about  thirty  miles  to  the  mouth  of 
a  small  river,  upon  whose  bank  was  a  Chinese  village.  She  then  proceeded 
to  the  southernmost  part  of  the  island. 

In  1832,  the  western  coast  was  visited  by  the  ship  Lord  Amlierst,  but 
no  regular  foreign  trade  was  established  with  the  island  until  some  twenty 
years  later. 

In  1842.  after  the  close  of  England's  war  with  China,  the  whole  civilized 
world  learned  with  horror  of  the  massacre  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
British  subjects,  put  to  death  by  Chinese  officials,  and  of  eighty^three  who 
perished  through  ill  treatment  and  starvation. 

This  mournful  fate  befel  the  crews  of  the  ships  Nerbtuida  and  Ann 
which  were  wrecked  on  the  Formosan  coast.  Tlie  first  was  a  transport, 
and  as  soon  as  she  stmck  the  rocks,  all  the  Europeans,  including  the  ship*s 
officers,  accompanied  by  two  Manila  men  and  three  Hindoos,  left  in  the 
ship's  boats,  leaving  two  hundred  and  forty  British  Indian  natives  to  their 
fate.  The  wreck  had  occurred  not  far  from  Kelung.  The  natives,  all 
British  subjects,   remained  by  the   ship   five   days  after  they  were    thus 
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abandoned,  and  then  as  the  vessel  had  drifted  off  the  reef  and  was  lying  in 
the  comparatively  smooth  water  of  Kelung^  Hay,  they  attempted  to  reach 
the  shore  on  such  crude  rafts  as  they  could  construct  on  board.  In  this 
they  were  very  unfortunate,  for  some  were  drowned  in  the  surf,  others  were 
killed  by  Chinese  who  came  down  to  strip  them  as  they  reached  the  shore, 
and  the  rest  were  seized,  confined,  heavily  ironed  under  circumstances 
of  great  cnielty.  in  small  parties,  and  in  separate  prisons,  and  left  there,  widi 
scarcely  any  clothing  and  a  ver)'  small  allowance  of  food,  for  about  eleven 
months,  during  which  time,  many  after  great  suffering  died  from  the  pri- 
vations. At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the  survivors,  with  two  excei>- 
tions.  were  carried  to  Taiwanfu,  the  ca])ital  of  the  island,  where  they 
were  again  imprisoned. 

The  brig  Ann  was  wrecked  during  the  following  March  to  the  south- 
west of  Tamsui,  also  in  the  north  of  the  island.  Of  the  fifty-seven  souls  on 
board,  fourteen  were  Europeans  and  Americans,  five  Chinese,  thirty-four 
British  Indians,  and  four  Portuguese  and  Malays.  'Hie  brig  was  driven 
about  midnight,  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  sea,  so  high  on  shore  that 
when  the  tide  ebbed  she  was  left  dr>-,  and  about  daylight  the  fifty-seven 
men  quitted  her  and  got  on  board  a  Chinese  junk,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
put  to  sea.  This  could  not  be  effected,  however,  owing  to  the  violence 
of  the  gale,  and  as  a  host  of  armed  Chinese  soldiers  had  now  surrounded 
them,  they  surrendered  without  having  fired  a  single  gun  or  made  other 
show  of  resistance.  They  were  instantly  stripped  stark  naked,  dragged 
some  distance  without  a  particle  of  cohering,  and  exposed  to  a  cutting 
north-east  winter  wind.  Two  men  died  from  cold,  and  several  others 
dropped  from  the  sam(!  cause  combined  with  fatigue,  and  were  carried 
on  in  baskets  to  the  ca|)ital.  some  hundred  miles  from  the  scene  of  the 
wreck.  Here,  like  the  Nerbudda  men  who  had  preceded  them,  they  wenr 
separated  into  small  parties,  covered  with  irons,  and  put  into  filthy  prisons, 
where  they  were  subjected  to  such  barbarous  treatment  and  given  so  little 
food  that  several,  unable  to  survive  such  suffering,  met  with  a  cruel  death. 

On  August  13th,  1842,  all  the  survivors,  with  the  exception  of  ten 
persons  who,  it  is  surmised,  were  considered  to  be  principal  men  of  their 
classes  and  were  to  be  sent  to  Peking  for  execution,  were  carried  to  a  wide 
plain  just  outside  the  capital,  where  irons  were  put  upon  them  and  they 
were  placed  upon  their  knees.  Mr.  Newman,  a  seacunnie  on  board  the 
Anv,  describes  the  preparations  and  his  own  narrow  escape  as  follows  : 

*'  On  being  taken  ont  of  his  sedan  to  have  his  hands  shackled  behind  his  back,  he  saw  two  of  the 
prisoners  with  theii*  irons  off  and  refusing:  to  have  them  put  on.  They  had  both  been  drinking  and 
were  making  a  great  noise,  crying  out  to  him  that  they  were  all  to  liave  their  heads  cut  off.  He 
advlfced  them  to  submit  quietly,  but  they  still  refusing,  he  first  wrenched  off  his  own  and  th4*n  pat 
them  (the  soldiers)  into  theirs  (the  irons),  to  the  great  pleasure  of  the  soldiers,  but  when  the  soldiers 
wished  to  replace  his,  he  declined.  As  they  were  on  the  point  of  securing  him,  he  accidentally  saw  the 
chief  officer  seated  close  to  them.  Going  before  him  he  threw  himself  on  his  head  and  commenced 
singing  a  f^w  Chinese  words  which  he  had  frequently  heard  repeated  in  a  temple.  The  oflBcer  wns  so 
pleased  with  this  procedure,  that  he  turned  round  to  the  soldiers,  and  ordered  them  to  carry  him  back 
to  the  city."  i 

All  the  rest  of  the  unfortunate  men,  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
in  number,  who  knew  not  for  what  purpose  the)  had  been  brouj^ht  out  from 

I.  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  XU.,  p.  248. 
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their  vile  prisons,  were  placed  at  short  distances  from  each  other  on  their 
knees,  their  feet  in  irons,  and  their  hands  manacled  behind  their  backs. 
Thus  in  fearful  suspense  they  waited  for  the  exlecutioners  who  went  around 
and  with  a  heavy  two-handed  sword  coolly  proceeded  with  their  awful  work. 

When  the  heads  of  all  had  been  severed,  they  were  stuck  up  in  cages 
on  the  seashore  for  exhibition  to  the  populace.  I  he  bodies  were  after- 
wards thrown  together  into  one  common  grave. 

The  wickedness  of  this  awful  deed  impressed  even  some  of  the  Chinese 
themselves,  and  not  a  few  believed  a  violent  storm  which  followed  to  be  a 
demonstration  of  Heaven's  displeasure.  One  of  the  Chinese  in  later  years 
described  the  event  to  a  foreigner  as  follows : — ^ 

**  Oh !  yes.  1  remember  that  day  well,  and  a  black  day  it  was  for 
Formosa.  They  began  the  work  about  9  a.m.  and  finished  about  noon. 
All  the  authorities  and  thousands  of  spectators  were  present ;  but  before 
the}'  had  finished,  the  sky  darkened,  thunder  and  lightning  with  a  tremen- 
dous storm  of  wind  and  rain  set  in,  the  rain  lastmg  three  days,  all  the 
watercourses  and  the  countr)-  flooded,  houses,  men,  and  cattle  swept  away, 
the  number  of  the  people  drowned  being  estimated  at  from  1,000  to  2,000. 
Ah  !  that  was  a  judgment  from  Heaven  for  beheading  the  foreigners  ;  but 
it  was  done  in  revenge  for  your  soldiers  taking  Amoy. 

A  gallant  young  man,  Robert  Gully  by  name,  who  had  honorably 
distinguished  himself  at  the  taking  of  Ningpo  was  among  the  murdered. 
He  had  been  previously  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  had  embarked 
on  board  the  Afin  to  revisit  friends  in  Macao,  intending  later  to  return  to 
Peking,  when  the  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  Formosan  coast. 

A  journal  was  kept  by  Mr.  Gully  to  within  three  days  of  his  death,  and 
another  by  Captain  iJenham  of  the  Ann,  one  of  the  prisoners  saved  to 
be  sent  to  Peking.  Both  vividly  describe  the  experiences  of  the  unfortunate 
captives. 

The  following  extracts  have  been  made  from  this  journal,^  in  which  the 
reader  will  find  interesting  particulars  regarding  the  actions  of  the  Chinese 
concerned  in  the  crime,  and  descriptions  of  the  country  as  it  then  appeared : 

"  March  14th.  Utiovtly  uilei*  bieakiaab  we  iitniL-d  a  uui8»  uucbide,  and  saw  Bpears  and  Hagd.  Our 
guard j  told  us  we  were  going  awajr.  Oue  of  them  called  Mr.  Koope  aside,  and  took  him  up  a  ladder 
where  he  sung  out  to  me  for  assistance.  Oaptaiu  Deuham  and  myselt  wout  up  to  him  and  found  the 
tfoldier  trying  to  persuade  Mr.  Koope  to  go  up  stairs,  and  made  motions  for  us  not  to  go  out  to  the 
mandarins.  We  went  up  to  a  small  clean  room,  where  the  man  wanted  us  to  remaiu,  but  thinking  it 
was  only  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  that  he  wished  to  keep  us,  we  determined  to  go  with  the  rest. 
Perhaps  the  fellow  had  heard  of  our  offer  to  the  juukmau  and  really  meani.  well,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
judge.  We  were  then  all  taken  before  three  maudai'ins,  tickets  put  round  our  necks,  and  we  mai'ched 
under  a  strong  escort  of  soldiers  to  a  smill  walled  town,  inland  about  three  miles,  'i'he  walls  were  of 
round  stone  and  chunam.  We  passed  from  oue  cud  ot  the  towii  to  the  other,  where  we  were  seated 
under  the  walls  close  to  a  mandarin's  office  for  about  half  an  hour,  I  suppose  for  the  people  to  have  a 
good  look  at  us.  We  were  then  taken  into  the  mandarin's  premises  and  divideti  into  two  parties,  the 
soldiers  having  previously  told  us  we  were  going  to  be  beheaded,  which  1  should  have  believed,  if  they 
had  not  overdone  the  thing  by  beginning  to  sharpen  their  sworils  on  the  stones.  We  were  put 
into  two  cells  about  eight  feet  by  seven  each,  ia  each  of  which  were  stowed  twenty-live  of  us  and  three 
jailers  or  guards,  the  weather  extremely  cold,  nothing  to  lay  our  heads  on,  and  nothing  but  a  sprinkling 
of  straw  to  keep  us  from  the  damp  bricks.  The  land  on  each  side  of  the  road  was  cultivated  and  rice 

1  Keported  by  W.  Maxwell  to  a  Hongkong  journal. 

2.  Journal  kept  by  Mr.  Gully  and  Capt.  Deuham^  during  a  captivity  in  China  in  the  year  lb^k2. 
Chapman  and  UaU,  London,  Ibi-i. 
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j^rowio^,  the  fields  were  very  suiali,  unci  ouly  divided  by  a  low  louud  eiubaiikuieul  ubuiituue  fuot  liigL. 
The  villages  appeared  to  be  pretty,  from  their  being  surrounded  by  bamboo.  Here,  for  the  first  time 
I  saw  a  wheeled  cart,  but  we  had  before  noticed  the  marks  of  wheels  on  our  first  march.  It  was  a  very 
clumsy  affair,  drawn  by  a  bullock.  It  was  passing  actoss  the  ploughed  ground,  for  uo  reason 
that  I  could  see,  except  that  there  was  no  other  road,  'i'he  wheels  were  composed  of  two  solid 
pieces  of  wood  joined  together  iu  the  centre,  with  a  hole  which  merely  slipped  on  to  the  axle-tree  and 
was  confined  by  a  linchpin.  The  cart  was  of  bamboo.  The  wheels  made  very  curious  gyrations  in 
their  passage  through  the  mud.  In  the  villages  we  were  stared  at  by  everyboily,  womeu  and  alL 
The  women  were  unaccountably  plain,  even  for  Chinese  women,  both  here  and  through  all  parts  of 
tlie  island  J  have  seen,  but  they  have  a  very  pretty  fashion  of  wearing  natural  flowers  in  their 
hair.  On  our  road  we  pasbed  several  parties  employed  carrying  the  brig's  guns  in  the  same  diiection 
that  we  were  travelling.  Altogether,  1  think  under  other  circumstances  1  should  have  enjoyed  this 
trip  much,  but  my  feet  were  so  painful  with  the  sores  of  our  former  march  that  I  could  not.  As  it  was, 
it  was  a  great  relief  after  the  crowded  granary,  and  I  think  did  me  good. 

"  15th.  Nothing  of  any  moment  occurred  except  that  we  were  joined  by  the  gunner  and  sea-cunnies, 
missing  up  to  this  time.     They  had  been  much  better  treated  than  ourselves,  and  had  clothes  given  to 
them,  though  rather  of  a  fantastic  nature.     The  treatment  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  attributed  to  the:r 
thinKing  the  gunner  to  be  some  gr<?at  man  from  his  having  a  mermaid  muiked  on  his  arm,  in  the  way 
common  among  sea-faring  people.    They  partly  labored  under  this  mistake  up  to  tliis  present  meeting. 
Both  this  day  and  the  iOtli,  we  were  crowded  by  visitors  who  were  a  great  nuisance.    The  government 
people  who  came,  all  told  the  same  lie, — that  we  were  going  to  be  seat  away  in  a  junk.    One  fellow  took  the 
trouble  to  draw  me  on  one  side  to  explain  it  more  clearly.    If  we  ever  placed  reliance  iu  their  words,  we 
were  undeceived  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  for  we  were  then  all  taken  before  mandarins,  ticketed^  a 
fresh  name  given  to  each,  and  ornamented  with  handcuffs,  we  were  placed  in  chairs  and  conveyed  oat 
of  the  town.     We  passed  outside,  and  for  some  miles  over  a  country  tolerably  cultivated.     We  were 
told  in  the  villages  we  passed  thiough  that  We  were  going  to  have  our  heads  taken  off.     During  the 
passage  my  bearers  capsized  my  chair  three  times,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  slippery  state  of  the 
footpath.     I  enjoyed  this  much  more  than  tlie  bearers,  who  got  a  good  blowing  up  from  the  soldiers  by 
whom  we  were  attended,  every  time  it  happened.     At  last  they  persuaded  the  meu  who  had  charge  of 
the  key  of  my  handcuff  to  allow  ine  to  wajk,  which  I  agreed  to  do  as  long  as  the  road  continued  soft. 
(The  man  with  the  key  attended  me  all  ihe  way  to  Taiwanfu).      I  was  glad  enough  to  t«ke  advantage 
of  the  i)ermission  to  walk.     1  particularly  observed  that  the  soldiers  in  many  instances  carried  a  very 
superior  kind  of  mat-chlock  to  any  I  had  seen  in  China  before,  and  they  were  cut  outside,  six  square, 
and  as  well  as  the  bore  were  quite   smooth   and   bright.     Some  again  were  wretched-looking   beings 
with  rusty  spears,  shields,  and  old  caps,  without  any  stiffening   in  the  l)orders.     These  I  conjectured 
were  the  militia,  the  others  regulars.     A  short  time  alter,  1  observed  wheat  growing,  but  the  crops 
were  only  small  and  poor  in  comparison  to  those  common  in  England.    This  Has  the  case  throughout 
the  whole  journey  to  this  town,  and  I  dare  say  the  Chinese  understand  as  little  about  growing  wheat  or 
barley    as    our    farmers    know    about    rice.       AVe    soon   came    to    a    veiy   baneu     description    of 
country,    interesting    to    geologists    only.      Immense    plains    stretching  inland  as  far  as  we  could 
see,    composed    of    round    stones,  the    saUiO    as    we    call    'boulders'    iu    Yorkshire,   with   hills  or 
mountains  formed    of  the  same,    no    vegetation    )x)ing    visible    except  now    and   then    a    greeu 
spot    on    the    very    tops    of  the  hills,    tiie  first    oi    which    was    some  miles  trom    the    sea.      Up 
to    the    time    of  our    wreck,    1    had  always    imagined    the  shore    ot    Formo.-a    to    be    very    bold, 
from  having  seen  these  hills  often   wiiile  at  sea.     The  land,   between  them   and  the  sea»   is  so 
very  low  and  without  trees  that  it  must  be  very  deceiving  to  any  one  at  sea,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if 
the  channel,  as  laid  down  in  the  chart,  is  not  too  wide.     During  thin,  our  first  trip  iu  sedans,  we  were 
shown  many  little  roadside  public  houses,  where  we  were  taught  how  to  spend  our  mace  by  the  man 
who  had  charge  of  each.     These  houses,  together  with  every   huilding  we  pa6>ed,  were  formed  of  the 
before-mentioned  boulders  and  mud,  with,  in  many  instances,  a  large  wide-spreading  tree  or  trees 
with  seats  close  to  them.     The  country  liad  a  most  wild  and  heavy  as(H.'ct,  more  so  than  any   I  ever 
saw,  and  I  began  to  think  Formosa  a  sad  misnomer.     The  ^cattered  houses  were  few  and  far  between 
and  the  people  appeared  a  more  wretched  ill-clothed  race  than  1  ever  saw  in  China  before.    This  day's 
march,  altogether  in  a  southerly  direction,  was  about  twenty-five  miles ;  we  crossed  several  streams 
running  to  the  westward,  all  of  wiiich  were  evidently  smaller  than  at  some  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
AVe  also  passe<l  several  small  towns  not  walled,  or  it  so,  the  walls  were  only  of  mud,  but  all  h'ad  gates, 
one  a  brick  one,  the  other  bamboo.     We  suffered  all  soits  of  abuse  and  indigniiies  in  passing  through 
these,  as  well  as  all  the  others  throughout  the  journey  :  but  women  did  not  join  in  thin,  altnough'  they 
showed  the  usual  curiosity  ot  the  sex.     We  arrived  at  our  halting-place,  a  large  town  with  high  walls 
made  of  brick,  about  dusk  ;  tor  some  time  previous  to  getting  there,  the  country  was  a  continued 
paddy  swaunp  interspersed  with  small  hamlets,  surrounde<i  with  bamb«.>o,  whiili  grows  hei*e  larger  than 
1  ever  saw  in  other  places.     1  have  noticed  it  full  sixty  feet  high.     1   found,   on   minute  inspection, 
that  the  axle-trees  of  the  wheelKl  carts  turned  with  the  wheolis.     The  baziiar  of  this  town  appeared 
well  furnished  with  fish.     We  ob.<jerved  the  mast  heads  of  several  junks  a  short  distance  to  the  west- 
ward, and  these  were  the  only  signs  oi  the  sea  that  met  our  eye  until  we  got  close  to  Taiwanfu." 

Mr.  Gully  throughout  his  journey  in  Foimofca  paw  a  groat  many  graves  "  precisely  like  our  own," 
and  but  very  few  with  the  usual  Chinese-shaped  toml^stones.  He  complains  much,  and  evidently 
With  good  cause,  of  cruel  treatment.     He  says  : 

*•  Our  jailer  I  believe  to  be  the  most  wicked  biuto  that  ever  was  created.  We  were  in  a  den  so 
small  that  not  one  of  us  could  stretch  our  legs  at  night,  being  coiled  up  like  dogs.  During  the  time 
I  had  the  pileS;  1  did  not  sleep  for  nights  together.    Ten  of  us,  viz  ,  the  five  sea  cunnie^  two  M^n'H 
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men,  the  gunner,  Mr.  Pftrtridjjfe,  and  myself,  with  a  bucket  iu  a  wret<ihed  hovel  only  eleven  feet  siJc 
inches  by  seven  feet  six,  and  for  the  two  months  and  more  we  were  confined  in  it,  and  never  allowed 
oat  but  once  a  day  to  wash,  and  at  first  this  was  not  allowed,  and  when  it  was,  for  upwards  of  a 
montii  only  one  or  two  could  wash  every  morninjr,  unless  they  washed  in  the  water  used  by  the 
others,  the  villain  of  a  jailer  being  too  lazy  to  furnish  more  than  a  few  pints  every  morning/* 

,  All  sorts  of  provisions,  especially  vegefrableR  and  fruits,  seem  to  have  been  plentiful,  but  the  supply 
for  the  prisoners  was  often  small  enousyh.  The  manfroes  were  good,  and  were  sold  among  the  people  at 
the  rate  of  1 ,500  and  2.0.X)  for  a  dollar.  He  found  this  fruit  wholesome,  and  ate  it,  rind  and  all,  to 
cure  the  dysentery.  He  also  took  opium  for  the  same  purpose,  and  thus  notices  its  effects  :  "  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  it  began  to  make  me  feel  quite  happy,  in  an  hour  quite  sick,  and  laid  me  on  my  back 
the  whole  day."  He  often  also  complains  of  the  nightmare,  bad  sleep,  etc.  He  thus  describes  his 
residence : 

"July  25tK  Up  as  usual.  Fine  morning,  but  s'ept  badly.  Nightmare  all  night.  I  have  just 
thought  that  in  case  this  should  survive  us.  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  furniture  of  our  abode. 
The  cell  is  all  but  as  large  as  the  opposite  one  from  which  we  were  removed,  but  we  have  three 
advantages  over  our  opposite  neighbors,  viz.  1.  Tliere  are  only  three  of  us.  2.  The  window  has 
only  single  bars.  3.  We  have  air-holes  in  tlie  roof.  To  sleep  on,  we  have  five  hard-wood  planks 
about  ei^rht  feet  long  by  fourteen  inches  wide  and  two  thick.  A  bamboo  is  slung  nearly  the 
length  of  the  place,  on  Trhich  in  the  daytime  we  han&r  our  mats,  two  in  number,  for  sleep- 
ing on.  Besides  these  I  now  see  two  towels  hanging  from  it.  one  made  from  part  of  an 
old  pair  of  cotton  drawers,  and  tie  other  of  grass  cloth  given  me  by  Zu  Quang  Loon.  Ditto  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Pai*tridge,  and  a  bundle  of  papers,  sketches,  etc ,  tied  up  by  a  string.  On  the  east 
wall  are  remains  of  a  picture  of  Chin  Hoe,  damaged  by  the  rain.  The  wind«-)w  faces  the  west.  On  one 
side  of  it  is  hanging  my  pipe,  given  me  by  the  captain's  party.  On  the  other  is  a  small  looking-glass 
(i^ven  mo  by  one  of  the  jailers,  a  number  of  pencils  and  four  monghoons.  Our  pillows  of  pieces  of 
bamboo,  with  a  quanny-mat  for  keeping  the  afternoon's  sun  out  of  the  place,  and  a  chequer-board  are 
on  the  pbmks.  On  the  north  wall  are  hanging  our  washing-tub,  which  cost  us  fifty  cash,  a  broom  for 
sweeping  the  planks,  a  basket  containing  some  hooks,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  former  occupants;  a 
basket  containing  our  ch^p-sticks  and  spoons  of  bamboo,  the  gunner's  towel  and  a  stick  for  carrying  a 
lantern.  In  this  wall  is  a  small  recess  containing  a  clay  lamp  and  stand,  a  few  bamboo  sticks  and  two 
iron  wires  for  cleaning  pipes,  three  pf«peis  of  tobacco  and  some  waste  paper.  In  the  corner  two  sticks 
have  been  driven  into  the  wall,  on  which  rest  the  logbooks  and  some  papers.  Below  that  is  a  small 
shelf,  on  which  are  placed  several  cups,  and  broken  saucers,  and  paints,  two  chow-chow  cups  (T 
broke  the  third  a  week  ago),  given  us  by  Jack,  a  small  earthenware  kettle  for  boiling  tea- water  and 
brewing  samshu  when  we  can  get  it,  given  us  by  Aticoa.  Below  the  shelf  is  suspended  a  hollow  piece 
of  bamboo  holding  our  fire-pan,  and  l>elow  a  small  fire  place,  likewise  a  present  from  Aticoa,  a  cooking 
pot  bought  by  oui*sel?es,  anoth«*r  containing  charcoal  (the  pot  eriven  by  Jack)  several  old  straw  shoes, 
and  pieces  of  bamboo  for  smoking  out  the  mosquitoes.  On  the  south  side  are  pendant,  1st  the  Bank, 
a  string  of  cash  about  eighty  or  ninety,  a  small  baeket  containing  a  few  opium  pills  and  our  stock 
of  tea,  my  hat  which  cost  thirty  cash  ;  have  covered  it  with  oiled  paper.  I  am  sitting  on  a  bamboo 
stool  which  belongs  to  the  former  occupiers  of  the  place  my  foot  renting  on  another  given  Mr. 
Partridge  by  the  towka  (I  suppose  the  head  jailer).  Opposite  is  the  door,  behind  it  the  bucket ; 
on  my  left  is  the  window,  on  the  sill  of  which  are  two  combs,  one  of  which  I  bought  for  thirteen  cash  a 
few  days  after  my  arrival  at  this  town,  being  money  I  had  saved  from  the  mace  per  da^  allowed  us  during 
the  journey.  My  fan  is  sticking  in  the  window,  and  I  am  writinc:  with  this  book  resting  on  a  board  painted 
red,  with  black  characters  on  it,  and  two  green  eyes  above  looking  at  them.  I  think  this  is  all.  No, 
I  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  on  the  south  wall  hang  my  long  ell  trousers  given  me  by  Kitchil, 
lascar.  my  grass  cloth  ones,  given  me  by  the  lotier.  and  a  pair  of  wooden  socks  criven  me  by  Francis, 
and  from  the  same  string  hangs  Mr.  Roope's  log.  If  y(,u  can  call  anything  in  this  list  a  luxury,  you 
most  recollect  that  we  have  only  had  it  lately  ;  for  two  months  we  had  nothinet  and  were  annoyed  by 
myriads  of  fleas,  bugs,  lice,  ants,  mosquitceR,  and  centipedes,  without  a  possibility  of  getting  rid  of 
them,  except  by  death  or  a  miracle.  I  have  on  my  back  now  the  only  shirt  (and  a  woollen  one.  too)  I 
have  had  for  nearly  five  months,  and  half  a  pair  of  cotton  drawers  are  on  my  legs.  I  omitted  to 
mention,  on  the  north  wall  is  my  calendar.  Every  uiorniug  I  scratoh  with  the  head  of  a  rusty  nail, 
the  day  of  the  month.  We  have  also  a  third  wooden  stool  lent  to  us  by  Aticoa.  Employed  we  are, 
bat  the  days  are  awfully  tedious,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  for  something  to  pass  away  the  time,  aind  feel  the 
want  of  books.'' 

We  have  .space  for  no  more  extracts ;  these,  however,  are  enough,  and 
they  show  fairly  and  fully  the  manner  in  which  the  prisoners  passed  their 
days  and  nicrhts,  and  show  us  also  somewhat  of  their  sufferings. 

When  the  news  of  the  outrage  reached  the  British  world,  excitement 
was  aroused  to  fever  heat,  and  many  advocated  instant  retaliation  on  the 
Chinese  authorities  concerned.  ( neat  Britain's  Plenipotentiar)-  in  China.  Sir 
Henrj'  Pottinger,  at  once  took  the  case  up,  and  in  Decemter.  1842,  arrived 
at  Amoy  and  had  an  inter\'ie\v  with  J'liang,  Gcnernor  of  Fokien  and  Chekiang. 
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The  following  proclamations  issued  by  His  Excellency  illustrate  well  his  own 
opinions  regarding  the  outrage : 

"  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  Bart,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  in  China,  has,  on  his 
arrival  at  A nioy.  learned,  with  extreme  horror  and  astonishment,  that  many  more  than  a  hundred 
subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  who  were  wrecked  in  the  ship  Nerhudda  and  brig  Anfif  in  the 
months  of  September,  1841,  and  March,  18i2,  on  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  have  been  recently 
put  to  death  by  the  Chinese  authorities  on  that  island,  who  allege  they  perpetrated  this  cold-blooded 
act  in  obedience  to  the  imperial  commands. 

"  Had  the  unhappy  people  who  have  suffered  on  this  occasion  even  been  prisoners  of  war,  taken 
whilst  fighting  with  arms  in  their  hands,  their  nmssacre  (which  is  aggravated  by  a  lapse  of  time  of 
nearly  a  year)  would  have  been  a  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  acknowledged  and  well-understood 
rules  and  feelings  which  distinguish  warfare  amongst  civilized  nations,  and  contrast  it  with  the 
sanguinary  and  inhuman  practices  and  ideas  of  mere  savages  ;  but  when  her  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary 
calls  to  mind  that  the  unfortunate  individnals  on  whom  this  foul  deed  has  been  committed,  were 
inoffensive  camp  followers  and  seamen,  who  neither  were  armed  nor  had  any  means  of  defending 
themselves  or  of  molesting  others,  and  who  were  specially  entitled,  as  distressed  and  shipwrecked 
men,  both  by  the  laws  and  usaee»  of  China,  to  kindness  and  protection,  the  Plenipotentiary  has  no 
language  by  which  he  can  sufficiently  proclaim  the  sentiments  of  abhorrence  and  detestation  with 
which  he  views  this  lamentable  affair,  the  recollection  of  which  will  remain  as  a  stain  and  disgrace  in 
the  annals  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

"Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  has  already  obtained  positive  official  proof,  that  the 
commands  issued  by  the  Emperor  for  putting  to  death  her  Britannic  Majesty-'s  subjects  were  drawn 
from  his  Imperial  Majesty  by  the  gross  and  merciless  misrepresentations  of  the  local  authorities 
on  Formosa,  who,  with  the  o]»ject  of  personal  aggrandizement,  basely  and  falsely  reported  to  the 
Cabinet  at  Peking,  that  both  the  ship  Nerlntdda,  and  subsequently  the  brig  Ann,  had  gone  to  that 
island  with  hostile  intention,  an  assertion  not  more  lying  and  false,  than  manifestly  absurd,  since 
neither  of  those  vessels  were  ships  of  war,  or  had,  when  wrecked,  any  troops  or  other  fighting  men  on 
board  of  them.  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  now  intends  to  respectfully,  though  firmly, 
submit  the  real  facts  of  this  dreadful  affair  to  the  special  notice  of  the  Emperor,  through  the  imperial 
commissioners  and  ministers,  snd  demand,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
that  the  local  authorities  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  whose  false  and  pitiless  misrepresentations  have  led 
to  the  horrid  event  which  has  called  for  this  proclamation,  shall  be  degraded  and  (condignly) 
punished;  and,  further  that  their  property  shall  be  confiscated,  and  its  amount  paid  over  to  the 
officers  of  the  British  Government,  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  and  support  of  the  families  of  the 
innocent  men  who  have  been  put  to  d^ath  on  talse  and  foul  accusation.  Without  this  just  atonement. 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  is  not  prepareti  to  say  that  the  event  which  has  occurred, 
and  which  it  becomes  the  Plenipotentiary's  unwilling  duty  to  report  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, will  not  be  the  cause  of  a  further  serious  misunderstanding,  or  that  it  may  not  even  lead 
to  a  renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  two  empires,  which  would  be  grestly  to  be  deplored, 
as  involving  this  country  and  it^  people  in  fresh  misery  and  evil  for  the  crimes  of  a  few 
shameless  and  unworthy  miscreants  in  power,  who  have,  from  base  motives,  imposed  on  their  own 
sovereign.  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary,  however,  trusts  that  the  emperor  will,  in  his 
wisdom,  see  the  justice  as  well  as  policy  of  niakiner  the  retribution  which  is  herein  pointed  out;  which 
is  due  both  to  England  and  China,  which  will  avert  further  calamity.  That  all  persons  msy 
know  the  real  state  of  the  case,  this  proclamation  is  published  in  the  English  and  Chinese  languages 
for  general  information. 

•    God  save  the  Queen. 

**  Dated  on  board  the. steam  frigate  Queen,  at  Amoy,  on  the  23rd  day  of  November,  lS4Sy  corres- 
ponding with  the  Chinese  date,  21  st  of  the  10th  month  in  the  22nd  year  of  Taukwang. 

<SiofnpH>  Hent?y  Potttnofr  TT.  M.  Plenipotentiary,*' 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  now  demanded  that  the  Chinese  ofificers  concerned 
in  the  outraije  be  degfraded  and  punished,  and  their  property  confiscated  for 
the  use  of  the  families  of  the  sufferers.  Iliang,  the  gfovemor-general, 
examined  into  the  facts  himself,  and  expressed  to  the  English  envoy  his 
regrets  at  what  had  taken  place.  As  has  often  happened,  however,  the 
Chinese  authorities  were  able  to  smooth  over  the  affair  by  degrading^  and 
l)ani.shing  the  Formosan  commandant  and  intendant.  Thus  did  China 
escape  the  consequences  of  a  crime  of  such  magnitude  that,  had  it  been 
committed  by  any  other  nation,  it  would  at  once  have  been  taken  as  a  rasns 
belli,  and  full  and  complete  retribution  exacted.' 

1.  The  prisoners  were  confined  some  in  the  prefectural  prison  and  some  in  the  district  granary. 
W.  Maxwell  thus  describes  in  the  columns  of  si  flonekonir  journal,  a  visit  to  these  buildings  some  fifteen 
years  after  the  event  above  referred  to : 
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**  The  ffranary  consisted  of  a  number  of  small  houses  forming  a  square,  many  of  them  entirely 
ruined,  and  we  wandered  for  some  time  amongst  the  rubbish  and  dilapidated  houses,  scanning  with 
eager  eyes  the  walls  for  writing.  We  had  just  about  given  it  up,  when,  entering  a  house  in  repair  at 
one  of  the  comers  of  the  square,  we  noticed  a  caricature  done  in  pencil  on  the  wall,  then  near  to  it 
a  few  letters  of  a  word  which  we  could  not  decipher.  Looking  further  along  the  wall,  judge  of  our 
icy  at  seeing  an  almanack  and  particulars  distinctly  traced  in  pencil  on  the  wall,  in  a  very  good 
business  hand  with  the  following  inscription :  '  .    ^ 

*'  The  undermentioned  were  brought  to  this  prison  from  the  head  military  mandarin's  house  after 
being  heavily  ironed,  on  the  10th  day  of  Augusc: — F.  Denham.  Master,  G.  Roope,  1st  mate,  D. 
Partridge,  3rd  do.,  S.  Coen,  Gunner,  J.  Seadore,  Seacunnie,  Jurnaul,  Lascar,  belonging  to  late  brig 
Ann,  She  was  lost  on  the  island  on  March  iOth,  1842,  at  midnight  near  Tamsui ;  also  Syrang  and 
Burra  Tindal  of  the  Nerbuddha  transport  wrecked  about  Septeiuber  1841 Fi*ank  Denham." 

On  another  part  of  the  wall  of  the  same  room  was  written  Agosto  10 20  and  on  the  wall 

opposite  D.  Partridge,  dates  commencing  August  10th  and  continuing  to  August  22nd  at  which  time 
most  likely  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  Amoy  where  four  of  them  eventually  arrived. 

In  another  room  was  found  a  calendar  with  particulars  under  it,  exactly  the  same  as  the  one 
noticed  above,  written  also  by  Fi*ank  Denham ;  but  with  Chinese  pen  instead  of  a  pencil.  He  had 
evidently  been  separated  from  the  others ;  the  Chinese  say  because,  from  some  marks  of  anchors,  etc., 
punctured  on  his  arms  they  considered  him  a  head-man. 
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Km  nf  atriteifii — Sartuji-  trihi-i  tif  h'ni-mmii — Ondiuii-i  oh  naiiiftiioiK — l^»g  tif  ihija 
"  Kelpie"  anil  "  Sai-ali  TrotliiKiii  "■ — lOcc/,-  n/  "  LtUjirHt  " —Slaamrrr  nj 
ta-ent}f-tereii  0/  the  cirir — Stiirirtn-K  »iiU  Into  nlnreri/ — B'trirt,  an  EvtfU»hmaM. 
}>ought  for  sij-  dollars — Their  eseape—Seureh  for  eaptire  joreujnera — Hanii 
Parties  rint$  Formosa — U.S.S.  '^ Maredniiian  "  in  the  north — Losk  of  "Sigh 
Flyer"  and  "Coquette" — Sailorn  of  Prnasian  tniiisi^irt  attaeked — PruMian 
landing  party  injiiefs  panivhment — lOcf/.-  if  the  "Borer" — The  cajtlaiu,  Mr», 
Stmt,  and  the  ereic  nuirdervd — JI.BM.'s.  8.  "  Cormorant " — Futile  attempt  at 
reprisals — First  lisit  of  Le  Gendre — Defeat  of  A  nierieaii  iiaral  expeditioH — Death 
of  Lieutenant  MeKenzie — Le  Oendre's  xeeond  visit — Meeting  with  aaragea — 
Friendly  agreement — DiipUeiti/  of  Chim-sr — lienenal  "f  Ixii-fiaritift — Chimae 
indifferenee. 

The  hislorj'  of  ihe  third  quarter  of  the  present  ceinuij  covers  a  pei 
filled  with  important  events.     It  tells  of  attacks  by  the  .savages  on  •'Iti^ 
wrecked  foreigners,  and  of  armed   parties  l)ein^  landed  under  Prussian  and 
American  officei's  to  punish  the  offenders.     It  tells  of  the  opening  of  Formosan 
ports  to  foreign   residence  and  llie   renewal  of  that  trade  which  had 
interrupted  for  nearly  two  centuries.     It  tells  of  troubles  with  the  mandai 
and  the  occupation  of  Anping  l^-  British  troops.     ITie  period  closes  widi. 
first  Japanese  expedition,  the  punishment  of  the  savages,   and  the  temporal 
occupation  of  South  Formosa  by  Japan. 

The    period  under    review    is    a    continued    tale  of  depredations   aait 
atrocities   on    the   part    of  the  I-ormosans  and  of  the  sufferings  of    " 
foreigners  who  were  unfortunate  enough   to  be  cast  on   those 
shores.     That  the  reader  may  ha\e  a  clear  understanding  of  tin 
and  of  the  subsequent  ones  which  led  to  the  first  Japanese  e.\pedil 
put  an  end  to  these  troubles,  the  subject  has  been   treated  in  th( 
chapters  continuously,  without  regard  to  other  events,  such  as  the 
the  island  to  foreign  trade,  etc.,   which,  although  they  occurred 
previous  to  the  Japanese  expedition,  were  still  in  no  way  concernf 
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present  subject,  and  can,  tlieretore,  be  treated  to  better  advantage  in  a  later 
section  of  this  book. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  savages  in  the  central  and 
northern  districts,  the  tribes  who  occupied  the  south  of  Formosa  were 
extremely  cruel  and  bloodthirsty.  Foreigners  gave  the  place  a  wide  berth 
when  they  could,  but  the  island  was  near  the  course  taken  by  the  numerous 
sailing  ships  running  along  the  China  coast  and  from  central  China  to  the 
United  States,  and.  unfortunately,  shipwrecks  were  frequent. 

The  wild  seas  surging  around  the  island  coasts  are  e.xtraordinariiy 
violent,  and  many  a  ship-wrecked  crew  reached  land  only  to  meet  with  a 
torturing  death,  more  cruel,  more  brutal  than  even  the  sea  would  inflict ;  for^ 
the  Formo-sans  were  as  little  regarddil  of  mercy  as  they  were  appreciative^^'' 
of  the  power  of  civilized  governments.  And  the  Chinese  who  shared  the 
i.sland  with  them,  if  not  openly  as  l>old  in  making  an  attack,  looked  on  with  a 
certain  complacence,  and  no  doubt  often  hid  their  own  crimes  by  falsely 
accusing  the  savages. 

Until  the  Japanese  expedition  in  1874,  civilized  governments  did  little  to 
discourage  such  inhuman  treatment  of  their  subjects.  'Ilie  usual  feeble 
protestations  of  the  foreign  authorities,  the  occasional  flying  visit  of  a 
warship,  must  have  created  amusement  rather  than  terror,  while  the  polite 
Chinese  officials,  with  their  craft  and  deceit,  were  as  litde  efficient  in 
satisfying  the  demands  of  justice  and  humanity  then  as  they  have  been  since. 

That  men  of  our  own  race  were,  during  the  last  half  of  the  present 
century,  actually  bought  and  sold  as  slaves  is  hard  to  realize,  especially  when 
we  consider  that  Formosa  was  in  the  direct  track  of  eastern  navigation,  and 
that  foreign  powers  were  possessed  of  sufficient  naval  forces  in  neighboring 
waters  to  have  tai^ht  the  Formosans  to  respect  the  life  and  liberty  of 
unoffending  foreigners. 

Prominent  among  the  events  which  directed  attention  to  Fonnosa  was 
the  nielancholj'  ftite  of  tlie  passengers  and  crew  of  the  clipper  ship  Kelpie,      u 
whicli    sailed    from    1  i'ligkong    for   Shanghai  in   Octolier,    1848,  and    was 
never  afterwards  Xw.w  I  -rl'.     It  was  Itelieved.  however,  that  she  was  wrecked 
on  the  Fomiosan 
chiding  an  .Xmcn 
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in  which  they  sometimes  held  their  victims  when  their  thirst  for  blood  had 
been  satisfied : 

**  Th^  Larpent,  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Kipley,  left  Liverpool  for  Shanghai  on  the  18th  liay, 
[1850 J  iu  command  of  Captain  Giison.  On  the  i2tii  b>eptember  (116  days  out),  at  about  6  p.m.,  bii«i 
WnS  on  Botel  iobago,  a  small  island  sixty  miles  east  from  the  south  euu  of  i^'ormosa,  when  ehe  was 
put  aoout  and  stood  across  to  Formosa  with  a  northeast  wind.  The  ship  held  on  this  tack  until  IfiO 
uiinutt»8  past  9  p.m.,  when  slie  struck  on  the  mainland  of  i^'ormosa  stem  on,  so  close  to  land  that  the 
inen  conid  have  got  on  shore  from  the  flying  jio-boom.  When  she  struck  she  was  going  at  the  rate  of 
four  or  Ave  kuot«i.  The  fouith  mate,  Mv.  ±51aud,  had  the  watch  at  the  time;  anu  he  afterwarOs  iu- 
formed  the  men  in  the  boat  tiiat  he  went  aft  to  tell  the  captam  there  was  land  ahead.  From  the 
BUTYAYors,  who  wei'e  in  their  hammocks,  we  leai-n  tbat  they  were  awakened  by  the  striking  of  the  ship, 
and  on  rushing  on  deck  found  everything  in  confusion.  The  watch  ran  to  tlie  braces,  ana  backed  the 
toreyard  wliicu  sent  her  rigiit  off.  it  was,  however,  soon  seen  that  she  had  experienced  great  damage, 
and  was  making  water  fast,  and  the  crew  was  sent  to  the  pumps.  She  had  at  this  time  run  a  mile  ana 
a  half  Irom  the  shore ;  the  water,  however,  gained  so  fast  on  them  that,  leaving  the  pumps^  they 
commenced  getting  the  boats  out.  The  flist  got  out  was  the  jolly  boat,  but  she  was  immeoiateiy  stove 
alongside.  The  launch  and  starboard  quarter^boat  (a  life-boat;  were  afterwards  got  outy  and  into 
tliem  were  put  provisions,  a  tew  cutlasses,  and  soni  •  powder,  but  no  shot.  The  crew  got  into  the  boats 
about  2.30  a.m.,  the  captain,  first  mate,  and  six  men  in  the  life-boat ;  the  secoud,  third,  and  fourth 
mates,  and  twenty  men  in  the  launch.  There  was  no  sea,  and  tliey  lay  off  to  see  the  ship  go  down, 
wuich  she  did  about  3.30  a.m.  by  Captain  Uilsou's  watch.  At  daybreak  both  boats  made  for  the  shore, 
and  all  iiands  landed.  Shortly  afterwards  four  of  the  inhabitants  came  down  to  the  beach ;  they  were 
not  Chinese,  but  belonged  to  one  of  the  aboiigiual  tribes.  They  tried  to  pilfer  but  were  driven  away. 
with  the  cutlasses.  The  captain,  tearing  hobtihty  on  the  part  of  the  native.^,  ordered  the  boats  to  be 
launched,  and  they  tiien  stood  down  the  coast  together  until  about  3  p.m.,  when  the  people  in  the 
lauuch  hailed  the  captain,  and  told  him  they  couid  go  no  turther,  as  the  boat  was  making  a  great  deal 
of  water,  a..d  that  it  required  eight  men  to  bail  her.  He  replied  that  they  must  do  the  best  tney  could, 
that  if  they  liked  they  might  try  and  reach  a  Spanish  settlement  that  lay  ei^hiy  or  ninety  milen  to  the 
westward,  or  Hongkong.  They  told  him  they  could  not  venture  in  the  state  the  boat  was  in.  He  then 
promised  to  stay  by  them  until  the  boat  was  repaired ;  night  came  on  and  the  launch  hove  to,  haYU|g, 
accoraing  to  the  mate's  calculation,  runabout  ninety -tour  miles;  next  morning  the  lite-boat  was  not 
visible-  The  launch  was  then  rowed  ashore,  and  the  crew  lauded  near  Sugar-loaf  Jfoint,  where  they 
hauled  the  boat  up,  and  set  about  repairing  her  and  cookiug  provisions ;  while  thus  engaged  they  were 
fired  upon  with  mati:hlocks  from  a  neighboring  wood.  Several  were  killed  and  wouniled,  nine  took  to 
the  water,  who  were  pursued  by  tlie  natives  in  catamarans.  The  second  mate,  Mr.  G^iiltlths,  not  being 
a  good  swimmer,  made  bactk  for  the  land,  but  was  attacked  and  his  head  cut  off.  Alexander  berries  ana 
George  Harrison  kept  togethei,  and  escaped  to  a  rock,  where  they  remained  two  days  without  food  or 
water.  William  Hiake  (carpenter)  and  uames  Hill  (apprentice)  escaped  togetuer  in  another  direction. 
The  two  first,  driven  by  hunger,  lauded  ana  shoitly  aiterwards  eiicouutereu  about  titty  of  the  natives. 
Who  at  first  presented  their  matchlocks  at  them,  but  did  not  tire.  'J' wo  women  then  gave  them  ciotLes 
to  wrap  round  their  loins,  as  they  were  naked,  and  an  old  man  took  them  to  his  house.  Three  days 
afterwards,  Ueorge  Harrison  escaped  on  a  catamaiaii  to  a  Chinese  sampan  lying  off  the  coast,  but  the 
men  in  her  put  lum  to  death. 

"  Berries  reuiained  with  his  protector  about  four  months,  when  a  Chinaman  who  lived  about  five 
miles  off  bought  him  for  six  dollars.  With  this  man,  whose  name  was  Keiiah,  he  remained  until  he 
was  taken  on  board  the  Antelope,  While  with  this  man,  iiorries  learned  that  Blake  and  Hill  had 
escaped  to  some  Chinese  village,  and  that  some  time  tifter,  they  were  sent  eight  miles  into  the  interior, 
where  Berries  saw  them  while  going  with  his  ma^^ter  to  a  village  called  Sau  Siauah.  The  mavter  ot 
Berries  was  willing  to  give  him  his  liberty ;  but  as  the  other  men's  master  would  not  part  with  them, 
they  agreed  to  run  with  Berries  to  San  Sianah,  where  they  were  hospitably  received  by  the  mandarin. 
Their  master's  wife  followed  to  reclaim  them,  and  the  mandarin  paid  her  #14 ,  tlie  ransom  she  asked. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  Antelope  was  off  the  coast,  when  the  mandarin  sent  his  son  and  four  men  in  a 
boat  to  put  them  on  board.  Berries  during  hi^  captivity  made  four  or  five  attempts  to  get  on  board 
English  ships,  and  once  nearly  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Flying  iJutchnian,  but  the  wind  getting  up 
prevented  him. 

•'  Armstrong  and  Hill  learned  that  th«  master  in  the  lifeboat  had  put  into  the  village  where  they 
were  first  captured,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  water,  but  none  of  them  have  ever  heard  of  him  since. 
None  of  the  three  men  state  that  they  saw  all  their  comrades  murdered,  but  they  are  the  only  surviTors 
of  the  crew  of  tne  launch,  as  during  their  residence  they  picked  up  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
language  to  understand  what  the  natives  said,  and  they  never  mentioned  that  there  were  any  moi-e 
saved." 

Soon  after  this  information  had  been  given,  H.B.M.'s  S.  Salamander  was 
ordered  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  wreck,  to  make  investigations  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  tw^enty-seven  men  still  missing,  and  to  reward  those  who 
had  befriended  the  three  already  rescued,  l^or  this  purpose  a  subscription 
of  #865  had  been  raised  among  the  residents  of  Shanghai. 
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(Sir)  Harr}*  S.  Parkes  also  visited  the  island  in  1851,  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  information  regarding  the  Lai'pcnfs  crew.  He  was  apparently 
satisfied  that  most  of  the  Chinese  of  b^ormosa  could  not  be  depended  upon 
to  assist  in  the  release  of  captive  foreigners,  for  in  a  private  letter  he  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  as  to  the  possibility  of  foreigners  being  retained 
prisoners  in  the  island,  there  was  the  fact — to  set  against  the  assurances  every- 
where made  that  such  was  not  the  case — of  Berries,  Blake,  and  Hill,  the 
survivors  of  the  Z^r/^^/// '5  crew,  having  been  so  detained  there  upwards  of 
nine  months,  with  the  knowledge,  as  it  turned  out,  of  the  Ixiforesaid  Le 
Wanchang  (a  man  of  considerable  influence)  who,  in  reply  to  the  surprise 
expressed  at  his  not  having  endeavored  to  effect  their  release,  sought  to 
shelter  himself  under  what  was  bare  pretext,  namely,  that  the  masters  (cap- 
tors) of  the  shipwrecked  men  had  declined  to  give  them  up,  on  account  of  the 
general  desire  that  they  should  be  detained  until  they  had  acciuired  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  language  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  the  tribe  who  com- 
mitted the  massacre,  and  the  other  tribes  and  settlers  who  resided  in  the 
same  vicinity,  fearing  that  the  men  when  restored  to  liberty  might  return 
with  an  armed  force,  as  they  frequently  threatened  to  do,  and  revenge  them- 
selves indiscriminately  on  all  the  people  living  at  the  south  end  of  the  island. 

Americans  immediately  interested  addressed  the  L'nited  States  Lega- 
tion, pointing  6ut  that  after  the  testimony  of  the  three  of  the  Larpen£s  crew 
who  had  been  held  in  slavery,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  think  that  other 
Europeans  and  Americans  might  still  be  held  captive,  and  that  the  subject 
should  be  investigated,  both  through  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  directly  by 
officials  of  the  United  States.  Application  was  accordingly  made  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  American  squadron  on  the  East  India  station,  to 
despatch  one  of  the  vessels  under  his  command  to  Formosa.  While  on  the 
point  of  sending  a  vessel,  the  report  of  H.li.M.'s  S.  Salajuamier  was  furnished, 
and  this,  with  some  other  considerations,  led  to  a  postponement  of  the 
matter;  in  the  meantime,  the  American  charge  d'affaires  in  China  des- 
patched, no  doubt  with  the  best  of  intentions,  a  Chinese  to  P'ormosa  to  make 
inquiries.  The  man  returned  with  a  ver}'  voluminous  report,  which  seemed 
to  satisfy,  at  least  for  the  time,  the  American  authorities.  Why.  it  is  difficult 
to  see,  for  the  visit  of  a  few  days  at  one  of  the  Chinese  settlements  on  the 
southwest  coast  of  the  island,  could  scarcely  be  ver)'  productive  of  a  know- 
ledge of  affairs  occurring  across  the  mountains,  in  savage  territory  that  had 
never  l^een  penetrated  by  the  Chinese,  and  which  Avas  occupied  by  tribes, 
whose  only  association  w^ith  the  Chinese  was  on  the  battle-field,  and  then  as 
enemies. 

Still  more  incomprehensible  was  the  conduct  of  Captain   Abbot  of  the  i  • 
U.S.S.  Macedonian^  who,  in  1854,  was  ordered  from  the  Perry  expedition  to  • 
visit  Formosa  in  search  of  captive  foreigners.     In  the  American  Expedition 
to  yapan  we  find  the  following : — 

**  As  to  our  supposed  shipwrecked  and  captive  countrymen,  Captain 
Abbot  made  the  most  diligent  investigation  (in  Keluiig),  through  tlie  medium 
of  his  Chinese  stewards  but  could  gain  no  intelligence;  although  his  inquiries 
were  made,  not  only  of  the  mandarins  or  officials  in  and  alx)ut  Kelung,  but 
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also  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  report  from  all  was  uniform ;  thej' 
declared  that  they  neither  knew  nor  had  heard  of  any  shipwreck  of  an)' 
American  or  European  vessel  on  any  part  of  the  island ;  nor  had  they  ever 
known  or  ever  heard  of  the  existence  of  the  crew,  or  any  part  thereof,  of 
any  such  vessel  anj^vhere  in  Formosa,  and  Captain  Abbot  became  quite 
convinced  that,  in  this  particular,  they  told  the  truth,  and  reported  to  the 
commodore  accordingly,  that  he  had  'no  belief  that  any  of  our  missing 
countr)'men  are  alive  on  the  island  of  Formosa/  " 

When  we  consider  that  the  wrecks  occurred  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Kelung.  Avhich  is  a  port  in  the  nortli,  that 
the  north  and  extreme  south  were  absolutely  without  communication  at  that 
timei  and  also  the  relations  in  Avhich  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  portions 
of  the  island  stood  toward  each  other,  it  is  clear  that  a  person  might  have 
remained  for  years  in  hopeless  and  degrading  slavery,  without  such  a  fact 
becoming  known  beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood.  If  the  Chinese 
steward  above  mentioned  had  been  successful  in  extorting  the  desired  know- 
ledge under  such  conditions,  it  would  have  been  little  short  of  a  miracle, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  Captain  Abbot's  conduct  amounted  to  criminal 
negligence. 

The  year  after  the  visit  of  the  Maiedonian,  a  fine   large  ship,  the  High 
•-^  Flyer,  a  New  York  clipper,  was  lost  on   the  south  coast.     She  was  com- 
manded   by  Captain   G.  li.  Waterman,  whose  wife,    Mr.   Chas.    Spencer 
Compton,  and  three  hundred  or  more  Chinese,  were  passengers  on  board. 
•  The  American  clipper.   Coquette,  belonging  to  Messrs.   Russell  &  Co.,  also 
carr)'ing  passengers,  was  lost  about  the  same  time?. 

In  addition  to  the  long  catalogue  of  authenticated  instances  of  barbarism, 
there  was  such  general  and  well-founded  suspicion  concerning  the  fate  of 
several  ships  that  had  disappeared  in  the  neighborhood  that  the  mercantile 
community  had  come  to  look  upon  the  passage  of  this  part  of  the  coast  of  For- 
mosa as,  in  certain  respects,  the  most  hazardous  in  the  Eastern  seas.  The 
ferocious  character  attributed  to  the  inhabitants  may  be  understood  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  usually  designated  **  The  Cannilmls,"  although  it  was  not 
known  that  the  term  had  anything  more  than  a  figurative  application.  *'  It 
was  used  as  a  comprehensive  description  of  a  people  who,  Ix)imd  together  by 
the  defensive  and  off*ensive  ties  of  piracy  and  outlawr)',  regarded  all  strangers 
as  their  enemies  ;  repelled  the  approaches  of  their  nearest  partially  civilized 
neighbors,  the  Chinese  ;  acknowledged  the  authority  of  only  their  own  wild 
natures,  and  demonstrated  their  resolution  to  resist  all  influences  from 
abroad  by  the  unsparing  and  merciless  destruction  of  the  helpless  sufferers 
who  were  forced  from  time  to  time  to  seek  shelter  at  their  hands."^ 

In  1858  the  British  government  despatched  the  warship  Inflexible  to 

•  Formosa.    The  island  was  circumnavigated  and  a  close  search  of  the  coast 

made  in  the  hopes  of  discovering  ship-wrecked  foreigners  ;   Mr.   Swinhoe, 

who  was  later  British  consul,    accompanied  this  expedition  as  interpreter. 

Prussia  was  the  first  state  to  take  measures  to  punish  the  natives  for  their 
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misdeeds.  In  i860,  the  transport  B/Se  of  the  Prussian  expedition  to  East 
Asia  visited  the  south  of  Formosa,  and  a  small  party  of  sailors  was  landed. 
Without  any  apparent  provocation  the  savages  immediately  opened  fire  on 
them,  and  the  party  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  ship.  The  Prussian 
commander  now  ordered  the  savage  village  to  Ixi  destroyed.  Accordingly 
a  small  armed  force  was  placed  on  shore,  and  although  the  savages  were 
possessed  of  fire-arms  and  at  first  evidenced  a  determination  to  defend 
themselves,  a  few  volleys  from  the  new  breach-loading  rifles'  of  the  Prussians 
were  sufficient  to  send  them  scampering  out  of  range,  not,  however,  until 
several  had  teen  killed,  including  the  chief 

Although  English  vessels,  as  well  as  those  of  Flensburg  and  Altona,  and 
others,  which  were  frequently  off  the  Formosan  coast,  were  occasionally  y 
molested  by  the  savages,  American  ships  were  by  far  the  greatest^iiiufferers.  [/^ 
The  most  atrocious  case  was  probably  that  of  the  AmericanDark  ^over. 
'I'his  is  memorable,  not  alone  for  the  distressing  circumstances  connected"witli 
it,  but  also  because  it  led  to  a  condition  of  affairs  which  affected  various 
countries  more  or  less  directlj-,  and  a  certain  connection  can  be  traced 
between  it  and  the  decision  reached  by  the  Japanese  government  to 
despatch  an  expedition  to  b'ormosa  a  few  years  later. 

On  the  9th  of  March.  J  867,  the  Rover  departed  from  the  C.^hinese  port 
of  Swatow  for  Newchwang  in  the  north.  On  the  way  thither  the  ship  en- 
countered a  severe  gale,  which  drove  her  close  to  the  south  of  Formosa, 
where  she  struck,  it  is  supposed,  upon  the  Vele  Rete  rocks.  Badly  damaged, 
the  vessel  soon  sank,  the  captain,  named  Hunt,  his  wife,  and  the  crew 
making  their  escape  in  boats.  With  some  difficult)'  they  reached  a  point  on 
the  south-eastc^rn  shor(!  of  the  island,  where  they  landed,  but  which  unfor- 
tunately pro\ed  to  be  territory  occupied  b)-  the  Koalut  tribe.  Their  presence  ^ 
was  soon  detected  by  the  savages  who,  without  one  qualm  of  conscience, 
swept  down  upon  the  little  unarmed  party  already  weakened  and  exhausted, 
and  brutally  murdered  every  one  of  them  except  a  single  Chinese  sailor, 
who  had  hidden  himself  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  assailants.  This 
man,  the  sole  survivor,  was  successful  in  escaping  from  the  district,  and  later 
reached  Takow,  the  western  port,  where  he  related  the  circumstances. 
Thence  the  information  reached  1  aiwanfu,  whence  it  was  communicated  by 
the  British  consul  to  his  Minister  in  Peking,  who  conveyed  it  to  Mr.  Burlin- 
game,  the  American  Minister,  and  he  at  once  occupied  himself  in  devising 
measures  of  redress. 

With  chivalrous  promptitude  Captain  Broad  of  the  British  navy,  who 
was  then  stationed  at  laiwanfu,  at  once  started  in  the'  gunboat  Cormorant  to 
the  scene  of  the  slaughter,  in  hopes  of  succoring  any  survivors  who  might  be 
found.  On  the  26th  of  March  he  reached  the  Koalut  country  and  commenced 
his  explorations.  His  errand  of  mercy  was  unsuccessful,  however,  being 
l)rought  to  a  sudden  close  by  an  attack  made  on  him  bj-  the  savages.  * 
Not  being  prepared  for  a  land  encraijement,  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to 

1.  It  is  interefitiiig  to  note  tbtit  thi^  wmh  the  firat  ust^  in  actual  warfare  of  the  new  *'  Zilndiiadel  " 
rifle,  which  had  at  this  period  just  bHeu  introdnoe*]  by  tli**  Pnissinnj*.  and  the  principle  of  which  was 
later  adopted  by  several  other  governinentM. 
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his  ship  witli  one  of  his  men  wounded.  Havinj^  no  other  method  of  obtaining 
redress,  Captain  Broad  shelled  the  savages  and  drove  them  out  of  the  jungle 
where  they  were  hidden.     He  then  returned  to  TakoAv. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1867,  General  C.  W.  Le  Gendre,  the  United  States., 
consul  at  Amoy,  endeavored  by  ever}'  practicable  means  to  place  himself  in 
communication  with  the  chiefs  of  the  marauding  trifjes  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
from  them  promises  of  good  behavior  for  the  future,  but  theKoaluts  exhibited 
much  hostility  and  even  refused  to  allow  the  consul  to  land.  The  Chinese 
officials  on  the  western  coast  w-ere  then  interview^ed.  but  evidenced  little 
interest  in  the  outrage,  and  furthermore  disclaimed  any  direct  authority  over 
the  people  of  the  savage  districts,  declaring  their  inability  to  interfere.  The 
Peking  government,  however,  after  having  been  pressed  by  the  American 
minister,  who  affirmed  that  China  was  responsible  for  the  deeds  of  the 
Formosans,  did  express  a  willingness  to  inflict  chastisement.  After  three 
months'  delay  and  a  good  deal  of  red  tapeism  in  W'ashington,  orders  were  given 
to  Admiral  Bell  to  conduct  an  expedition  into  the  savage  territory' and  enforce 
attention  to  the  demands  of  civilization.  It  is  humiliating  to  an  American  to 
admit  that  after  all  the  needless  delay,  which  contrasts  so  unfevorably  with 
the  promptness  of  the  English  captain  of  the  Cormorant,  the  expedition  was  a 
rank  failure.  Had  anv  of  the  Americans  survived  the  first  attack,  it  was 
quite  evident  that  the  savages  would  have  found  ample  time  to  dispose  of 
them  in  three  months,  and  it  is  greatl)'  to  b(t  deplored  that  months  should 
have  been  spent  in  official  dilly-dallying  when  lives  were  to  be  saved.  The 
expedition  consisted  of  the  two  ships  liariford  and  Wyoming,  and  a  force  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-one  officers,  sailors,  and  marines,  under  command 
of  IHag-Captain  Belknap,'  was  landed  on  the  19th  of  June. 

The  Americans  experienced  immense  difficulties  in  forcing  a  way  through 
the  thick  jungle ;  the  intense  heat  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  con- 
duct operations  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  many  of  the  party  were  attacked 
by  sunstroke.  The  savages,  who  had  taken  up  a  position  in  the  jungle  behind 
rocks  and  other  places  invisible  to  the  Americans,  kept  up  a  heavy  fire 
whenever  their  foes  appeared.  Lieutenant -Commander  A.  S.  McKenzie 
was  shot  dead  while  gallantlj-  leading  a  charge  up  a  hill,  and  finally, 
after  a  desperate  engagement,  the  force  was  compelled  to  withdraw  in  some 
confusion  to  the  ships,  and  soon  departed  from  the  island.  Admiral  Bell 
and  others  of  the  American  officers  stated  in  their  re[)orts  on  the  expeditfon, 
that  they  were  confident  that  the  only  effective  method  of  rendering  the 
region  permanent!)-  safe  would  be  to  drive  the  aborigines  from  the  shores 
and  place  the  coast  in  possession  of  somc^  pow^erful  ally.  The  Chinese  were 
urged  to  undertake  that  task,  inasmuch  as  the  island  nominally  belonged  to 
them.  But  past  events  had  alreadj'  given  proof,  and  more  vivid  evidence 
was  forthcoming  lat(T,  that  the  task  was  beyond  both  their  inclination  and 
their  power. 

After  this  ineffectual  attempt  to  bring  the  Koaluts  to  reason,  a  second 
visit  was  made,   in  September,    1867,    by  General  Le  Gendre,  in  companj^ 
widi  a  considerable  Chinese  force. 


1.  Afterwards  Admiral  Belknap,  in  c*omninnd  of  the  I'.S  (.'hina  ;uid  Japan  squadron. 
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The  steamship  Volunteer,  in  the  Amo)'  viceroy's  service,  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  consul,  and  on  the  4th  of  September,  1867,  accom- 
panied by  a  French  gentleman,  Mr.  Joseph  Bernare,  he  sailed  for  Formosa. 

On  arriving  at  Taiwanfu,  the  civil  officers  gave  him  a  most  flattering 
welcome.  There  had  gathered  to  greet  him  the  Taotai,  the  Chintai,  or 
general  commanding  the  forces  of  the  island  and  his  second  in  command,  all 
red  buttons  of  the  second  grade,  with  the  prefect  and  the  sub-prefects.  General 
Le  Gendre  immediately  announced  the  object  of  his  visit  and  informed  the 
officials  that  he  had  come  to  witness  in  person  all  of  the  details  of  Xht 
expedition  which  the  viceroy  had  promised  should  be  despatched.  The  effect 
of  this  declaration  was  soon  notice^able,  **  first  in  the  faces,  and  then  in  the 
language,  of  the  officials." 

The  expedition,  which  an  hour  before  they  had  announced  as  ready  to  move 
at  once,  was,  now  that  they  found  it  was  to  be  accompanied  by  one  who 
would  see  that  it  was  carried  out,  to  be  subject  to  countless  delays  ;  besides, 
**  there  would  be  also  danger  to  the  person  of  the  consul,  and  they  could 
but  decline  such  a  responsibility.**  However,  Le  Gendre  was  not  without 
experience  of  Chinese  duplicity  and  was  consequently  not  to  be  so  easily 
balked.  He  insisted  upon  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  and 
informed  the  generals  tliat  he  would  relieve  them  of  any  responsibility  for  his 
personal  safety.  They  were  assured  that  he  had  not  come  to  Taiwanfu 
merely  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say ;  but,  without  regard  to  fatigue,  to 
judge  for  himself  as  to  the  measures  taken  to  execute  the  orders  of  the 
viceroy.  It  was  evident  that  the  Chinese  officials  had  hoped  they  might 
elude  the  order  of  their  superior  on  the  mainland,  which  was  so  onerous  to 
the  purse  of  the  intendant,  and  that  the  difficulty  could  be  removed  by  means 
of  a  comedy  played  at  a  distance  and  among  themselves,  without  any 
troublesome  witnesses,  in  which  a  few  heads  of  savages  sent  to  Foochow 
with  great  display  would  be  an  easy  and  less  expensive  denouement. 

The  chronicle  of  this  adventurous  trip  of  General  Le  Gendre  to  territory 
totally  unknown,  and  not  only  surrounded  b)'  mystery,  but  at  that  time 
clouded  with  unusual  gloom  and  terror,  forms  an  interesting  and  valuable 
report.  Not  only  does  it  describe  well  the  savage  districts  through  which  he 
travelled,  but  it  acquaints  the  reader  with  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
holding  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  mandarins.  Its  greatest  interest,  how- 
ever, is  in  its  uniqueness.  A  foreigner,  unaided,  negotiates  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  chief  of  a  band  of  wild  savages,  head-hunters,  and  in  a  few  short 
interviews  converts  them  from  blood-thirsty  murderers  seeking  the  life  of 
shipwrecked  rrfkriners,  into  merciful  servants,  who,  at  least  so  far  as  the  chief 
Tokitok  and  his  immediate  tribesmen  were  concerned,  from  that  time  forward 
gave  shelter  and  assistance  to  the  unfortunates  cast  upon  their  shores.  Le 
Gendre  was  unable  to  negotiate  with  other  tribes  in  the  south,  and  Tokitok's 
authority,  while  supposed  to  exist,  was  in  reality  too  weak  to  insure 
obedience  to  his  wishes.  The  plucky  American's  expedition  is  described  in 
his  report  to  the  United  States  minister  at  Peking,  the  important  parts  of 
which  are  herewith  reproduced  : — 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  lOth  we  left  Taiwanfu,  occapyiup:  the  center  of  the  column.    The  prefect 
had  moAt  liberHlly  provided  transportation  for  myself,  >Ir.  Bernarei  the  interpi-eter,  and  one  or  two 
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The  following  proclamations  issued  by  His  Excellency  illustrate  well  his  own 
opinions  regarding  the  outrage : 

"Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  Bart,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  in  China,  ha«,  on  his 
arrival  at  Amoy,  leatned,  with  extreme  horror  and  astonishment,  ths^t  many  more  than  a  hundred 
subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  who  were  wrecked  in  the  ship  Nerbtuida  and  brig  Anrif  in  the 
months  of  September,  1841,  and  March,  18i2,  on  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  have  been  recently 
put  to  death  by  the  Chinese  authorities  on  that  island,  who  allege  they  perpetrated  this  cold-blooded 
act  in  obedience  to  the  impeiial  commands. 

"  Had  the  unhappy  people  who  have  suffered  on  this  occasion  even  been  prisoners  of  war,  taken 
whilst  fighting  with  arms  in  their  hands,  their  mnssacre  (which  is  aggravated  by  a  lapse  of  time  of 
nearly  a  year)  would  have  been  a  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  acknowledged  and  well-nnderstood 
rules  and  feelings  which  distinguish  warfare  amonsfst  civilized  nations,  and  contrast  it  with  the 
sanguinary  and  inhuman  practices  and  ideas  of  mere  savages  :  but  when  her  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary 
calls  to  mind  that  the  unfortunate  individuals  on  whom  this  foul  deed  has  been  committed,  were 
inoffensive  camp  followers  and  seamen,  who  neither  were  armed  nor  had  any  means  of  defending 
themselves  or  of  molesting  others,  and  who  were  specially  entitled,  as  distressed  and  shipwrecked 
men,  both  by  the  laws  and  u$«aee»  of  China,  to  kindness  and  protection,  the  Plenipotentiary  has  no 
language  by  which  he  can  sufficiently  proclaim  the  sentiments  of  abhorrence  and  detestation  with 
which  he  views  this  lamentable  affair,  the  recollection  of  which  will  remain  as  a  stain  and  disgrace  in 
the  annals  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

"  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  has  already  obtained  positive  official  proof,  that  the 
commands  issued  by  the  Emperor  for  putting  to  death  her  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects  were  drawn 
from  his  Imperial  Majesty  by  the  gross  and  merciless  misrepresentations  of  the  local  authorities 
on  Formosa,  who,  with  the  object  of  personal  aggrandizement,  basely  and  falsely  reported  to  the 
Cabinet  at  Peking,  that  both  the  ship  Nerhudda,  and  subsequently  the  brig  Ann,  had  gone  to  that 
island  with  hostile  int'Ontion.  an  assertion  not  more  lying  and  false,  than  manifestly  absurd,  since 
neither  of  those  vessels  were  ships  of  war,  or  had,  when  wrecked,  any  troops  or  other  fighting  men  on 
board  of  them.  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  now  intends  to  respectfully,  though  firmly, 
submit  the  real  facts  of  this  dreadful  affair  to  the  special  notice  of  the  Emperor,  through  the  imperial 
commissioners  and  mini^^tors,  nnd  demand,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
that  the  local  authorities  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  whose  false  and  pitiless  misrepresentations  have  led 
to  the  horrid  event  which  has  called  for  this  proclamation,  shall  be  degraded  and  (condig^Iy) 
punished;  and,  further  that  their  property  shall  be  confiscated,  and  its  amount  paid  over  to  the 
officers  of  the  British  Government,  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  and  support  of  the  families  of  the 
innocent  men  who  have  been  put  to  d«»ath  on  false  and  foul  accusation.  Without  this  just  atonement. 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  event  which  has  occurred, 
and  which  it  becomes  the  Plenipotentiary's  unwilling  duty  to  report  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, will  not  be  the  cause  of  a  further  serious  misunderstanding,  or  that  it  may  not  even  lead 
to  a  renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  two  empir«'8,  which  would  be  grestly  to  be  deplored, 
as  involving  this  country  and  its  people  in  fresh  misery  and  evil  for  the  crimes  of  a  few 
shameless  and  unworthy  miscreants  in  power,  who  have,  from  base  motives,  imposed  on  their  own 
sovereign.  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary,  however,  trusts  that  the  emperor  will,  in  his 
wisdom,  see  the  justice  as  well  as  policy  of  makingr  the  retribution  which  is  herein  pointed  out ;  whicli 
is  due  both  to  England  and  China,  which  will  avert  further  calamity.  That  all  persons  may 
know  the  real  state  of  the  case,  this  proclamation  is  published  in  the  English  and  Chinese  languages 
for  general  information. 

•   God  save  the  Queen. 

"  Dated  on  board  the. steam  frigate  Queen,  at  Amoy.  on  the  23rd  day  of  November,  1842,  corres- 
ponding with  the  Chinese  date,  21st  of  the  10th  month  in  the  22nd  year  of  Taukwang. 

/Siornprl)  nFNRV  PoTTTNoF.R  TT.  M.  Plenipotentiar^t.*' 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  now  demanded  that  the  Chinese  officers  concerned 
in  the  oiitracje  be  degraded  and  punished,  and  their  propert)^  confiscated  for 
the  use  of  the  families  of  the  sufferers.  Iliang,  the  governor-general, 
examined  into  the  facts  himself,  and  expressed  to  the  English  envoy  his 
regrets  at  what  had  taken  place.  As  has  often  happened,  however,  the 
Chinese  authorities  were  able  to  smooth  over  the  affair  by  degrading  and 
l>anishing  the  Formosan  commandant  and  intendant.  Thus  did  China 
escape  the  consequences  of  a  crime  of  such  magnitude  that,  had  it  been 
committed  by  any  other  nation,  it  would  at  once  have  been  taken  as  a  rasf/s 
belli,  and  full  and  complete  retribution  exacted.' 

1.  The  prisoners  were  confined  some  in  the  prefectural  prison  and  some  in  the  district  granary. 
W.  Maxwell  thus  describes  in  the  columns  of  a  PTonekonsr  journnl,  a  visit  to  these  buildings  some  fifteen 
years  after  the  event  above  referred!  t^ ; 
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**  The  flpranarj  consisted  of  a  number  of  small  houses  forming  a  square,  many  of  them  entirely 
ruined,  and  we  wandered  for  some  time  amongst  the  rubbish  and  dilapidated  houses,  scannint^  with 
eager  eyes  the  walls  for  writing.  We  had  just  about  given  it  up,  when,  entering  a  house  in  repair  at 
one  of  the  corners  of  the  square,  we  noticed  a  caricature  done  in  pencil  on  the  wall,  then  near  to  it 
a  few  letters  of  a  word  which  we  could  not  decipher.    Looking  further  along  the  wall,  judge  of  our 

J'oy  8t  seeing  an  almanack  and  particulars  distinctly  traced  in  pencil  on  the  wall,  in  a  very  good 
business  hand  with  the  following  inscription :  ^  ,    ^ 

"  The  undermentioned  were  brought  to  this  prison  from  the  head  military  miuidarin's  house  after 
being  heavily  ironed,  on  the  10th  day  of  Augusc: — F»  Denham.  Master,  G.  Roope,  Ist  mate,  D. 
Partridge,  3ni  do.,  S.  Coen,  Gunner,  J.  Seadore,  Seacunnie,  Jurnaul,  Lascar,  belonging  to  late  brig 
Ann.  She  was  lost  on  the  island  on  March  lOth,  1842,  at  midnight  near  Tamsui ;  also  Syrang  and 
Burra  Tindal  of  the  Nerbuddha  transport  wrecked  about  September  1841 Frank  Denham." 

On  another  part  of  the  wall  of  the  same  room  was  written  Agosto  10 20  and  on  the  wall 

opposite  D.  Partridge,  dates  commencing  August  10th  and  continuing  to  August  22nd  at  which  time 
most  likely  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  Amoy  where  four  of  them  eventually  arrived. 

In  another  room  was  found  a  calendar  with  particulars  under  it,  exactly  the  same  as  the  one 
noticed  above,  written  also  by  Frank  Denham;  but  with  Chinese  yen  instead  of  a  pencil.  He  had 
evidently  been  separated  from  the  others ;  the  Chinese  say  because,  from  Eome  marks  of  anchors,  etc., 
punctured  on  his  arms  they  considered  him  a  head-man. 


CnAPTEl!     IX. 
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Ef'f  (if  atrocittf — Stirtif/r  trihi'*  of  FiinimM — (futniiiiK  nii  iiiiviijaUiix — /,(W«  «/' Jtfciju 
"Kelpie"  ami  "Sarah  TrtitUiinn  "—U'nrh  <•!'  "  Liiiiiaif'—S/aniufnY  <;' 
tiienty-tereu  of  the  rreir — fiiirriroi-K  xoUf  hilit  Klurert/ — lifiriix,  an  Emflinhnnin. 
Iiougkt  for  uLe  dollars — Their  em-ape — Search  for  eaiilive  fitreif/tiers — ffarrii 
Parkei  viBits  Formoaa — f'.A'.S.  "  Maeediiiiian  "  iit  the  nnrlh — Lotit  of  "  Iti^h 
Flyer"  and  "Coquette." — Siiihre  of  FniKsiai)  tramimrt  attaeked — Primiait 
lauding  parti/  infiicft  punUhnient — Wreck  uf  the  "  JUirvr  "—The  eaj)tain,  Mn. 
Hunt,  and  the  creiv  miudered—B.S.Hf.'s.  S.  "  Cormorant  "—FntHe  attempt  at 
repriaaU — First  visit  of  Le  Geiidre — Defeat  of  A  ineriraa  vural  ej-pedition — Death 
of  Lieutenant  MeKenzie — Le  GiHdre'a  seemid  rinit — Meetiiiij  with  aarages — 
Friendly  agreement — Diipliiitii  i>f  Chiuene — Jtrneiral  (f  lutrharitie^ — Chineir 
indifferenee. 

The  history  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  present  centuiy  covers  a  perird 
filled  with  important  events.  It  tells  of  attacks  by  the  savages  on  shij  - 
wrecked  foreigners,  and  of  aniie<l  parties  Ijeing  landed  under  Prussian  and 
American  officers  to  piinisli  the  offenders.  It  tells  of  the  opening  of  Formosan 
ports  to  foreign  residence  anil  the  rt-newal  of  tliat  ti'adt;  which  liad  been 
interrupted  for  nearly  two  centuries.  It  tells  of  troubles  with  the  mandarins 
and  the  occupation  of  Anping  by  British  troops.  'Ilie  period  closes  with  the 
first  Japanese  expedition,  the  punishment  of  the  savages,  and  the  temporar)' 
occupation  of  South  P'ormosa  by  Japan. 

The  period  under  review  is  a  continued  tale  of  depredations  and 
atrocities  on  the  part  of  the  I-"ormosans  and  of  the  sufferings  of  those 
foreigners  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  cast  on  those  inhospitable 
shores.  That  the  reader  may  have  a  clear  understanding  of  these  events 
and  of  the  subsequent  ones  which  led  to  the  first  Japanese  expedition,  which 
put  an  end  to  these  troubles,  the  subject  has  l;een  treated  in  the  following 
chapters  continuously,  without  regard  to  other  events,  such  as  the  openir^  of 
the  island  to  foreign  trade,  etc.,  which,  although  they  occurred  at  periods 
previous  to  the  Japanese  exjiedition,  were  still  in   no  wa\-  concerned  with  our 
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present  subject,  and  can,  therefore,  be  treated  to  better  advantage  in  a  later 
section  of  this  book. 

Whatever  may  have  Ix^en  the  nature  of  the  savages  in  the  central  and 
northern  districts,  the  tribes  who  occupied  the  south  of  Formosa  were 
extremely  cruel  and  bloodthirsty.  Foreigners  gave  the  place  a  wide  berth 
when  they  could,  but  the  island  was  near  the  course  taken  by  the  numerous 
sailing  ships  running  along  the  China  coast  and  from  central  China  to  the 
United  States,  and,  unfortunately,  shipwrecks  were  frequent. 

The  wild  seas  surging  around  the  island  coasts  are  extraordinarily 
violent,  and  many  a  ship-wrecked  crew  reached  land  only  to  meet  with  a 
torturing  death,  more  cruel,  more  brutal  than  even  the  sea  would  inflict ;  for/ 
the  Formosans  were  as  little  regardful  of  mercy  as  they  were  appreciative^' 
of  the  power  of  civilized  governments.  And  the  Chinese  who  shared  the 
island  with  them,  if  not  openly  as  bold  in  making  an  attack,  looked  on  with  a 
certain  complacence,  and  no  doubt  often  hid  their  own  crimes  by  falsely 
accusing  the  savages. 

Until  the  Japanese  expedition  in  1874,  civilized  governments  did  little  to 
discourage  such  inhuman  treatment  of  their  subjects.  The  usual  feeble 
protestations  of  the  foreign  authorities,  the  occasional  flying  visit  of  a 
warship,  must  have  created  amusement  rather  than  terror,  while  the  polite 
Chinese  officials,  with  their  craft  and  deceit,  were  as  little  efficient  in 
satisfying  the  demands  of  justice  and  humanity  then  as  they  have  been  since. 

That  men  of  our  own  race  were,  during  the  last  half  of  the  present 
century,  actually  bought  and  sold  as  slaves  is  hard  to  realize,  especially  when 
we  consider  that  Formosa  was  in  the  direct  track  of  eastern  navigation,  and 
that  foreign  powers  were  possessed  of  sufficient  naval  forces  in  neighboring 
waters  to  have  taught  the  Formosans  to  respect  the  life  and  liberty  of 
unoffending  foreigners. 

Prominent  among  the  events  which  directed  attention  to  T'ormosa  was 
the  melancholy  fate  of  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  clipper  ship  Kelpie^ 
which  sailed  from  Hongkong  for  Shanghai  in  October,  1848,  and  was 
never  afterwards  heard  of.  It  was  believed,  however,  that  she  was  wrecked 
on  the  Formosan  coast.  There  were  also  reports  that  her  passengers,  in- 
cluding an  American,  Mr.  Thomas  Nye,  and  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith,  and  her  crew  were  in  the  island  living  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

The  next  year  the  ship  Sarah  Trottmaiu  with  a  cargo  of  tea,  was  lost  ofif 
the  southern  coast,  and  a  few  months  later  (1850)  the  ship  Larpent  was 
likewise  wrecked. 

The  next  year  three  of  the  survivors  of  the  Larpcnl,  all  Englishmen,  who 
had  been  held  in  captivity,  succeeded  in  putting  off  in  a  boat  which,  although  fired 
at  from  the  shore,  managed  to  reach  the  British  gunboat  Antelope  off  the  south 
end  of  Formosa.  They  were  received  on  board,  l>ut,  little  to  occidental  credit, 
the  native  boatmen,  instead  of  receiving  their  promised  reward  were  driven 
away  from  the  ship.  The  rescued  men  were  carried  to  Shanghai  when  their 
depositions  were  taken  by  Mr.  Alcock,  the  English  consul,  and  the  following 
account  shows  the  fiendish  atrocity  of  the  savages  and  the  state  of  slaver)' 
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in  which  they  sometimes  held  their  victims  when  their  thirst  for  blood  had 
been  satisfied : 

**  Tim  Larpent,  belonging^  to  Mr.  Thomas  Kipley,  left  Liverpool  for  Shauj^hai  on  the  18tli  May, 
[I80OJ  iu  commaud  of  Captain  Giisou.  On  the  i2&u  September  (116  days  out),  at  about  5  p.nL,  bhe 
yfnB  on  Botel  lobago,  a  small  island  sixty  miles  ea«t  from  the  south  eua  of  J<*ormo8a,  when  she  was 
put  aoout  and  stood  across  to  Formosa  with  a  northeast  wind.  The  ship  held  on  this  tack  until  2U 
minutes  past  9  p.m.,  when  she  struck  on  the  mainland  of  Formosa  stem  on,  so  close  to  iana  that  the 
men  couid  have  got  on  shore  from  the  flying  jiu-boom.  When  she  struck  she  was  going  at  the  rate  of 
four  or  Ave  kuotd.  The  fourth  mate,  Mr.  liiaud,  had  the  watch  at  the  time;  anu  he  afterwards  iu- 
formed  the  men  in  the  boat  that  he  went  aft  to  tell  the  captain  tiiere  was  land  ahead.  From  the 
Buryivors,  who  were  in  their  hammocks,  we  learn  that  they  were  awakened  by  the  striking  of  the  ship, 
and  on  rushing  on  deck  found  everything  in  coufui»iou.  The  watch  ran  to  the  braces,  ana  baci^ed  the 
toreyard  whicti  sent  her  riglit  off.  it  was,  however,  soon  seen  that  she  had  experienced  great  damage, 
and  was  making  water  fast,  and  the  crew  was  sent  to  the  pumps.  She  had  at  this  time  run  a  mile  ana 
a  half  from  the  shore ;  the  water,  however,  gained  so  fast  on  them  that,  leaving  the  pumps,  they 
commenced  getting  the  boats  out.  The  tiist  got  out  was  the  jolly  boat,  but  she  was  immeaiateiy  stove 
alongside.  The  launch  and  starboard  quarter*boat  (a  life-boat;  were  afterwards  got  outy  and  into 
tiiem  were  put  provisions,  a  few  cutlasses,  and  som '  powder,  but  no  shot.  The  crew  got  into  the  boats 
about  2.30  a.m.,  the  captain,  first  mate,  Jind  six  men  iu  the  life-bout,*  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
inates,  and  twenty  men  in  the  launch.  There  was  no  sea,  and  they  lay  off  to  see  the  ship  go  down, 
wuich  she  did  about  3.U0  a.m.  by  Captain  Gilsou's  watch.  At  daybreak  both  boats  made  for  the  shore, 
and  all  hands  lauded.  Shortly  afterwards  four  of  the  inhabitants  came  down  to  the  beach ;  thej  were 
not  Chinese,  but  belonged  to  one  of  the  aboiigiual  tribes.  They  tried  to  pilfer  but  were  driven  away. 
with  the  cutlasses.  The  captain,  fearing  hobtility  on  the  part  of  the  native.*,  ordered  the  boats  to  be 
launched,  and  they  then  stood  down  the  const  together  until  about  3  p.m..  when  the  people  in  the 
iauuch  hailed  the  captain,  and  told  him  they  could  go  no  turther,  a&i  the  boat  was  making  a  great  deal 
of  water,  a..d  that  it  required  eight  men  to  bail  her.  lie  rei>iied  that  they  must  do  tne  beat  they  could, 
that  if  they  liked  they  might  try  and  reach  a  Spanish  settlement  that  lay  eighty  or  ninety  miles  to  the 
westward,  or  Hongkong.  Tiiey  told  him  they  could  not  venture  in  the  utate  the  boat  was  in.  He  then 
promised  to  stay  by  them  until  the  bout  was  repaired ;  uiglit  came  on  and  the  launch  hove  to,  havii^, 
according  to  tlie  mate's  calculation,  run  about  ninety -lour  miles;  next  morning  the  lite-boat  was  not 
visible.  The  launch  was  then  rowed  ashore,  and  the  crew  lauded  near  Sugar-ioaf  i'oint,  where  they 
hauled  the  boat  up,  and  set  about  repairing  her  and  cooking  provisions ;  while  thus  engaged  they  were 
fired  upon  with  mati;hlocks  from  a  neighboring  wood.  Several  were  killed  and  wounded,  nine  took  to 
the  water,  who  were  pursued  by  the  natives  in  cat^iuiaraus.  The  second  mate,  Mr.  Guttiths,  not  being 
a  good  swimmer,  made  bacK  for  the  land,  but  was  attacked  and  his  head  cut  off.  Alexander  berries  and 
George  Harrison  kept  togethei,  and  escaped  to  a  rock,  where  they  i-emained  two  days  without  food  or 
water.  William  Hiake  (carpenter)  and  james  Hill  (apprentice)  escaped  togetner  in  another  direction. 
The  two  first,  driven  by  hunger,  landed  and  shottly  alter  wards  encountered  about  fifty  of  the  natives^ 
who  at  first  presented  their  matchlocks  at  them,  but  did  not  tire,  'i'wo  women  then  gave  them  clotLes 
to  wrap  round  their  loins,  as  they  were  naked,  and  an  old  man  took  tiiem  to  his  house.  Three  days 
afterwards,  George  Harrison  escaped  on  a  catamaian  to  a  Cliinese  sampan  lying  off  the  coastj  but  the 
men  in  her  put  him  to  death. 

"  Berries  remained  with  his  protector  about  four  months,  when  a  Chinaman  who  lived  about  five 
miles  off  bought  him  for  six  dollars.  With  this  man,  whose  name  was  Kenati,  he  remained  uutii  he 
was  taken  on  board  the  Antelope,  While  with  tliis  uian,  berries  learned  that  Blake  and  Hill  bad 
escaped  to  some  Chinese  village,  and  that  some  time  after,  they  were  sent  eight  miles  into  the  interior, 
where  Berries  saw  them  while  going  with  his  mtiater  to  a  village  called  Sau  Siauah.  The  master  of 
Berries  was  willing  to  give  him  his  liberty ;  but  as  the  other  men's  master  would  not  part  with  them, 
they  agreed  to  run  witn  Berries  to  San  Sianah,  where  tliey  were  hospitably  received  by  the  mandar-iu. 
Their  master's  wife  followed  to  reclaim  them,  and  the  mandarin  paid  her  ^14,  the  ransom  she  asked. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  Antelope  was  off  tlio  coast,  wlien  the  mandarin  sent  his  sou  and  four  men  in  a 
boat  to  put  them  on  board.  Berries  during  hi^  captivity  made  four  or  five  attempts  to  get  on  board 
English  ships,  and  once  nearly  succeeded  in  reaching  tue  Flying  Dutchman,  but  the  wind  getting  up 
prevented  him. 

•*  Armstrong  and  Hill  learned  that  the  master  iu  the  lifeboat  had  put  into  the  vilUige  where  they 
were  first  captured,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  water,  but  none  of  them  have  ever  heard  of  him  since. 
None  of  the  three  men  state  that  they  saw  all  their  comrades  murdered,  but  they  are  the  only  survivors 
of  the  crew  of  tne  launch,  as  during  their  residence  they  i)icked  up  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
language  to  understand  what  the  natives  said,  and  tliey  never  mentioned  that  there  were  any  moi-e 
saved." 

Soon  after  this  information  had  been  given,  H.B.M.'s  S.  Salafnander  was 
ordered  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  wreck,  to  make  investigations  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  twenty-seven  men  still  missing,  and  to  reward  those  who 
had  befriended  the  three  already  rescued.  Vox  this  purpose  a  subscription 
of  $865  had  been  raised  among  the  residents  of  Shanghai. 
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(Sir)  Harr)'  S.  Parkes  also  visited  the  island  in  1851.  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  information  regarding  the  Larpcnfs  crew.  He  was  apparently 
satisfied  that  most  of  the  Chinese  of  Formosa  could  not  be  depended  upon 
to  assist  in  the  release  of  captive  foreigners,  for  in  a  private  letter  he  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  as  to  the  possibility  of  foreigners  l)eing  retained 
prisoners  in  the  island,  there  was  the  fact — to  set  against  the  assurances  every- 
where made  that  such  was  not  the  case — of  Berries,  Blake,  and  Hill,  the 
sur\'ivors  of  the  Ztfr^e7//*i  crenv,  having  Ix^en  so  detained  there  upwards  of 
nine  months,  with  the  knowledge,  as  it  turned  out,  of  the  Ix^foresaid  Le 
Wanchang  (a  man  of  considerable  influence)  who,  in  reply  to  the  surprise 
t.'xpressed  at  his  not  having  endeavored  to  effect  their  release,  sought  to 
shelter  himself  under  what  was  bare  pretext,  namely,  that  the  masters  (cap- 
tors) of  the  shipwrecked  men  had  declined  to  give  them  up,  on  account  of  the 
general  desire  that  they  should  be  detained  until  they  had  acquired  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  language  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  the  tribe  who  com- 
mitted the  massacre,  and  the  other  tribes  and  settlers  who  resided  in  the 
same  vicinity-,  fearing  that  the  men  when  restored  to  liberty  might  return 
with  an  armed  force,  as  they  frequently  threatened  to  do,  and  revenge  them- 
selves indiscriminately  on  all  the  people  living  at  the  south  end  of  the  island. 

Americans  immediately  interested  addressed  the  United  States  Lega- 
tion, pointing  6ut  that  after  the  testimony  of  the  three  of  the  Larpenfs  crew 
who  had  been  held  in  slavery,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  think  that  other 
Europeans  and  Americans  might  still  be  held  captive,  and  that  the  subject 
should  be  investigated,  both  through  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  directly  by 
officials  of  the  United  States.  Application  was  accordingly  made  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  American  squadron  on  the  East  India  station,  to 
despatch  one  of  the  vessels  under  his  command  to  Formosa.  While  on  the 
point  of  sending  a  vessel,  the  report  of  H.B.M.'s  S.  Salamafuier  was  furnished, 
and  this,  with  some  other  considerations,  led  to  a  postponement  of  the 
matter;  in  the  meantime,  the  American  charge  d'affaires  in  China  des- 
patched, no  doubt  with  the  best  of  intentions,  a  Chinese  to  I^'ormosa  to  make 
inquiries.  The  man  returned  with  a  very  voluminous  report,  which  seemed 
to  satisfy,  at  least  for  the  time,  the  American  authorities.  Why,  it  is  difficult 
to  see,  for  the  visit  of  a  few  days  at  one  of  the  Chinese  settlements  on  the 
southwest  coast  of  the  island,  could  scarcely  be  ver)-  productive  of  a  know- 
ledge of  affairs  occurring  across  the  mountains,  in  savage  territory  that  had 
never  been  penetrated  by  the  Chinese,  and  which  was  occupied  by  tribes, 
whose  only  association  with  the  Chinese  was  on  the  battle-field,  and  then  as 
enemies. 

Still  more  incomprehensible  was  the  conduct  of  Captain  Abbot  of  the 
CS.S.  Macedonian,  who,  in  1854,  was  ordered  from  the  Perry  expedition  to 
visit  Formosa  in  search  of  captive  foreigners.  In  the  Americau  Expedition 
to  yapan  we  find  the  following : — 

**  As  to  our  supposed  shipwrecked  and  captive  countrymen,  Captain 
.\bbot  made  the  most  diligent  investigation  (in  Kekmg),  through  die  jnedium 
of /lis  Chinese  steward,  but  could  gain  no  intelligence;  although  his  inquiries 
were  made,  not  only  of  the  mandarins  or  officials  in  and  about  Kelung,  but 
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also  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  report  from  all  was  uniform ;  thej^ 
declared  that  they  neither  knew  nor  had  heard  of  any  shipwreck  of  any 
American  or  European  vessel  on  any  part  of  the  island :  nor  had  they  ever 
known  or  ever  heard  of  the  existence  of  the  crew,  or  any  part  thereof,  of 
any  such  vessel  anj^vhere  in  Formosa,  and  Captain  Abbot  became  quite 
convinced  that,  in  this  particular,  they  told  the  tnith.  and  reported  to  the 
commodore  accordingly,  that  he  had  *no  belief  that  any  of  our  missing 
countrj'men  are  alive  on  the  island  of  Formosa/  " 

When  we  consider  that  the  wrecks  occurred  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Kelung,  which  is  a  port  in  the  north,  that 
the  north  and  extreme  south  were  absolutel)*  without  communication  at  that 
timej  and  also  the  relations  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  portions 
of  the  island  stood  toward  each  other,  it  is  clear  that  a  person  might  have 
remained  for  years  in  hopeless  and  degrading  slavery,  without  such  a  fact 
becoming  known  beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood.  If  the  Chinese 
sieward  aboxt:  mentioned  had  been  successful  in  extorting  the  desired  know- 
ledge under  such  conditions,  it  would  have  been  little  short  of  a  miracle, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  Captain  Abbot's  conduct  amounted  to  criminal 
negligence. 

The  )'ear  after  the  visit  of  the  Macedonian,  a  fine  large  ship,  the  High 
Flyer,  a  New  York  clipper,  was  lost  on  th(*  south  coast.  She  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  G.  B.  Waterman,  whose  wife,  Mr.  Chas.  Spencer 
Compton.  and  three  hundred  or  more  Qiinese.  were  passengers  on  board, 
l^he  American  clipper,  Coqtiette,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Russell  &  Co.,  also 
carrying  passengers,  was  lost  about  the  same  time. 

In  addition  to  the  long  catalogue  of  authenticated  instances  of  barbarism, 
there  was  such  general  and  well-founded  suspicion  concerning  the  fate  of 
several  ships  that  had  disappeared  in  the  neighborhood  that  the  mercantile 
community  had  come  to  look  upon  the  passage  of  this  part  of  the  coast  of  For- 
mosa as,  in  certain  respects,  the  most  hazardous  in  the  FLastern  seas.  The 
ferocious  character  attributed  to  the  inhabitants  may  be  understood  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  usually  designated  '*  The  Cannil>als,'*  although  it  was  not 
known  that  the  term  had  anything  more  than  a  figurative  application.  *'  It 
was  used  as  a  compn.^hensive  description  of  a  ])eople  who,  lx)und  together  by 
the  defensive  and  offensive  ties  of  piracy  and  outlawry,  regarded  all  strangers 
as  their  enemies  ;  repelled  the  approaches  of  their  nearest  partially  civilized 
neighbors,  the  Chinese  ;  acknowledged  the  authority  of  only  their  own  wild 
natures,  and  demonstrated  their  resolution  to  resist  all  inHuences  from 
abroad  by  the  unsparing  and  merciless  destruction  of  the  helpless  sufferers 
who  were  forced  from  time  to  time  to  seek  shelter  at  their  hands."* 

In  1858  the  British  government  despatched  the  warship  Inflexible  to 
F'ormosa.  The  island  was  circumnavigated  and  a  close  search  of  the  coast 
made  in  the  hopes  of  discovering  ship-wrecked  foreigners  ;  Mr.  Swinhoe, 
who  was  later  British  consul,  accompanied  this  expedition  as  interpreter. 
Prussia  was  the  first  state  to  take  measures  to  punish  the   natives  for  their 

1.  *'  i'/jf  Jaj[HitU'«€  Kxin'iUiiiyti  iu  Fvniivi<x  "  h\  E.  11.  llv'U.-ii.'. 
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misdeeds.  In  i860,  the  transport  Elbe  of  the  Prussian  expedition  to  East 
Asia  visited  the  south  of  Formosa,  and  a  small  party  of  sailors  was  landed. 
Without  any  apparent  provocation  the  savages  immediately  opened  fire  on 
them,  and  the  party  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  ship.  The  Pnissian 
commander  now  ordered  the  savage  village  to  be  destroyed.  Accordingly 
a  small  armed  force  was  placed  on  shore,  and  although  the  savages  were 
possessed  of  fire-arms  and  at  first  evidenced  a  determination  to  defend 
themselves,  a  few  volleys  from  the  new  breach-loading  rifles'  of  the  Prussians 
were  sufficient  to  send  them  scampering  out  of  range,  not,  however,  until 
several  had  been  killed,  including  the  chief 

Although  English  vessels,  as  well  as  those  of  Flensburg  and  Altona,  and 
others,    which   were  frequently  off  the  Formosan  coast,  were   occasionally       y 
molested  by  the  savages,  American  ships  were  by  far  the  greatest --^iufferers.    \/^ 
1  he  most  atrocious  case  was   probably  that  of  die  AmericaiTDark  ^aver. 
This  is  memorable,  not  alone  for  the  distressing  circumstances  connected  wltT 
it,  but  also  because  it  led  to  a  condition  of  affairs  which  affected  various 
countries  more  or  less  directly,   and  a  certain  connection   can  Ix^    traced 
between   it   and   the    decision    reached   by   the   Japanese    government    to 
despatch  an  expedition  to  b'ormosa  a  few  years  later. 

On  the  9th  of  March>.  J867,  the  Rover  departed  from  the  Chinese  port 
of  Swjatow  for  Newchwang  in  the  north.  On  the  way  thither  the  ship  en- 
countered a  severe  gale,  which  drove  her  close  to  the  south  of  F*ormosa, 
where  she  struck,  it  is  supposed,  upon  the  Vele  Rete  rocks.  Badly  damaged, 
the  vessel  soon  sank,  the  captain,  named  Hunt,  his  wife,  and  the  crew 
making  their  escape  in  boats.  With  some  difficulty  they  reached  a  point  on 
the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  island,  where  they  landed,  but  which  unfor- 
tunately proved  to  be  territor)'  occupied  by  the  Koalut  tribe.  Their  presence 
was  soon  detected  by  the  savages  who,  without  one  qualm  of  conscience, 
swept  down  upon  the  little  unarmed  party  already  weakened  and  exhausted, 
and  brutally  murdered  every  one  of  them  except  a  single  Chinese  sailor, 
who  had  hidden  himself  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  assailants.  This 
man,  the  sole  survivor,  was  successful  in  escaping  from  the  district,  and  later 
reached  Takow,  the  western  port,  where  he  related  the  circumstances. 
Thence  the  information  reached  Taiwanfu,  whence  it  was  communicated  by 
the  British  consul  to  his  Minister  in  Peking,  who  conveyed  it  to  Mr.  Burlin- 
ganie,  the  American  Minister,  and  he  at  once  occupied  himself  in  devising 
measures  of  redress. 

With  chivalrous  promptitude  Captain  Broad  of  the  British  navy,  who 
was  then  stationed  at  Taiwanfu,  at  once  started  in  the'  gunboat  Corvwrant  to 
the  scene  of  the  slaughter,  in  hopes  of  succoring  any  survivors  who  might  be 
found.  On  the  26th  of  March  he  reached  the  Koalut  country  and  commenced 
his  explorations.  His  errand  of  mercy  was  unsuccessful,  however,  being 
brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  an  attack  made  on  him  hy  the  savages. 
Not  being  prepared  for  a  land  engagement,  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to 

1.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  thih  wais  tht*  first  use  in  actual  warfare  of  the  new  *'  Ziindnadel  " 
rifle,  which  had  at  this  period  just  b«'en  introdnoe^i  hy  tli*'  PmssinnH.  and  the  principle  of  which  was 
Iftter  adopted  bv  several  other  government^. 
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Vnko  Maru  duly  arrived  at  Amoy,  where  it  was  found  that  outside  diplo- 
matic influence  had  ajjain  thrown  grave  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  expedi- 
tion. In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  his  consul,  the  English  agent  of 
the  Japanese  there,  Mr.  P.  Manson,  had  abandoned  them,  while  a  pilot 
named  Patterson,  who  had  expressed  a  desire  to  act  as  pilot  and  interpreter 
to  the  expedition,  had  also  been  warned  by  the  consul  that  if  he  joined  the 
party  he  would  get  two  years'  imprisonment.  It  was  freely  asserted  by  a 
portion  of  the  community  that  Japan  was  in  the  act  of  waging  war  against 
China,  and  efforts  were  made  to  annoy  all  persons  connected  with  the 
expedition — the  Americans  alone  lending  their  approval  to  the  course  taken 
by  the  Japanese. 

The  officers  of  the  United  States  steamship  Monocacy  were,  of  course, 
familiar  with  what  Americans  had  undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  Formosan 
aborigines,  and  their  sympathies  were  unconcealed.  Owing  to  the  hostility 
met  with  in  the  settlement,  the  original  intention  of  obtaining  horses  and 
cattle  at  Amoy  was  relinquished,  some  flat-bottomed  shallow  Chinese  boats 
wherewith  to  effect  a  landing  in  Pormosa  were  purchased,  and  a  Chinaman, 
the  proud  possessor  of  the  adopted  name  of  Johnson — ^a  naturalized  Ame- 
rican citizen  of  high  intelligence  and  with  good  knowledge  of  Formosan  ways 
and  customs — was  secured  as  interpreter.  On  the  5th  of  August,  two  days 
after  her  arrival  there,  the  transport  left  Amoy  on  the  last  stage  of  her 
journey.  The  Formosa  strait  was  crossed  in  the  night,  and  at  nine  o'clock 
the  next  evening  the  ship  was  anchored  in  Liangkiau  Bay. 

Liangkiau  Bay,  which  had  been  selected  as  a  landing  place,  is  a  mere 
indentation  in  the  coast  entirely  open  to  the  west  and  north  winds.  It  is 
situated  in  latitude  22°  6'  N.  and  longitude  120°  42'  W.  Two  small  rivers 
empty  into  the  bay.  P'or  a  few  miles  the  shore  line  is  low  and  sandy,  but 
rises  in  lofty  bluffs  to  the  north  and  south.  Even  near  the  coast  the  ground 
is  extremely  irregular,  and  the  whole  valley,  which  is  of  limited  extent,  is 
closely  encircled  by  mountains  some  thousands  of  feet  in  height. 

It  was  the  earnest  intention  of  Japan,  and  strict  orders  to  this  effect  had 
been  issued,  to  settle  the  difficulty  by  peaceful  methods  if  possible,  and  to  use 
arms  only  as  a  last  resort.  In  accordance  with  this  purpose,  the  interpreter, 
Johnson,  was  sent  ashore  to  seek  certain  natives  of  some  standing  in  the 
district  and  induce  them  to  come  on  board  the  ship  for  a  conference.  He  was 
successfiil,  and  returned  with  the  sons  and  near  relatives  of  the  **  headman"  of 
the  village  of  Sialiao,  who  had  served  General  Le  Gendre  as  guides  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  in  1872.  Lieut.-Commander  Cassel  received  them  at 
once  and  had  a  most  interesting  conversation  with  one  Miya,  the  oldest  of 
their  number. 

The  information  to  be  conveyed  to  these  men  had  l^een  preconcerted  in 
Tokyo,  and  was  imparted  as  follows  : 

They  were  told  that  the  government  of  Japan  had  determined  to 
send  an  expedition  to  aboriginal  Formosa,  to  punish  the  Botans  for  the 
murder  of  Japanese  subjects  in  December,  1871;  that  the  sovereign  of 
that  empire  was  at  first  greatly  incensed  with  the  people  of  the  Liangkiau 
vallej'  for  not  having  undertaken   to  chastise  the  offenders  in  the  same 
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maimer  as,  in  conformity  with  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
United  States  consul  in  1867,  they  would  have  dealt  with  them  if  they  had 
molested  Americans ;  that  later  inv^estigations  had  shown  that  the  Sialiao 
people  had  really  not  been  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  shipwrecked  Loo- 
chooans,  but  had  aided  General  Le  Gendre  in  his  inquiries  concernlTig  their 
fate,  in  return  for  which  orders  had  been  given  to  protect  them  from  all 
annoyances  that  they  might  apprehend  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  force  ;  that  twenty  thousand  soldiers  were  ready  to  start  for  Formosa 
at  the  shortest  notice,  should  they  ever  be  needed,  but  that,  if  trustworthy 
assurance  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Sialiao  communities  and  the  tribes  of 
Fokitok  could  be  obtained,  only  the  advance  body,  a  few  thousand  in 
number,  would  be  brought.  The  native  deputation,  through  Miya,  promptly 
answered  that  they  were  ready  to  afford  all  the  assistance  in  their  power, 
and  to  ^ve  the  troops  every  facility  for  landing  and  encamping ;  though  they 
could  not  speak  for  the  savage  tribes,  in  regard  to  which  they  had  no  new 
intelligence  to  give,  except  that  of  the  recent  death  of  Tokitok  and  the 
succession  of  his  eldest  son.  These  subjects  having,  been  disposed  of  for 
the  moment,  an  offer  was  made  to  engage  the  services  of  Miya  and  one  of 
his  companions,  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  Japanese  and 
their  own  people  at  the  outset,  and,  subsequently,  the  inhabitants  of 
Southern  Formosa  in  general.  The  proposal  was  readily  accepted,  and  the 
interview  terminated  as  satisfactorily  as  could  be  desired. 

Before  returning  to  the  shore,  Miya  and  his  companions  were  informed 
that  the  Japanese  officials  intended  landing,  for  the  purpose  of  picking  out  a 
suitable  place  for  establishing  an  encampment  for  the  arriving  force,  which 
was  expected  to  number  about  three  thousand  men. 

The  next  morning  a  few  of  the  higher  Japanese  officials,  with  the 
American  attaches,  went  on  shore  with  this  purpose  in  view.  It  had  not 
been  the  intention  to  land  on  any  territory  over  which  the  Chinese  claimed 
jurisdiction,  if  objections  should  be  made  by  the  proper  authorities,  and 
Lieut.-Commander  Cassel  had  received  orders  from  Tokyo,  in  case  such 
objection  were  offered,  to  abandon  the  jjosition  and  proceed  to  a  point 
some  distance  further  south.  Here  again,  if  after  inquiry  he  met  with  a 
similar  result,  he  was  again  to  seek  a  more  southern  point.  But  at  the  last 
spot  designated,  which  would  be  outside  of  Chinese  jurisdiction,  he  was 
ordered  to  effect  a  landing  in  spite  of  resistance  and  by  the  use  of  such  force 
as  might  be  necessary.  Fortunately,  however,  the  little  party  met  with  no 
opposition,  the  plans  were  carried  out,  and  the  landing  was  effected  at  the 
point  first  indicated. 

That  a  fevorable  view  of  the  surrounding  territory  might  be  secured 
and  a  suitable  camping  ground  thus  be  selected,  they  ascended  a  small  hill 
some  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  located  near  the  shore.  The  pathway 
ran  through  fields  of  barley  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  in  approaching  the  hill 
two  or  three  small  hamlets  were  touched.  The  best  of  the  dwellings  to  be 
seen  were  mud  huts  with  coarsely-thatched  roofs.  Sage  bnish,  clusters  of 
low  palm-trees  and  of  the  pandanus,  so  thick  as  to  form  an  almost  impassable 
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jungle,  were  scattered  about  the  surrounding  plain,  which,  with  the  exce(>tion 
of  a  few  roughly-cultivated  tracts,  seemed  sterile  and  sandy. 

The  winding  footpatlv  twining  its  way  through  tangled  jungle  afforded  a 
superb  position  for  ambuscades,  which  would  prove  unapproachable  for  any 
force  not  perfectly  familiar  with  the  country.  Warfare  in  accordance  with 
the  methods  usually  at  the  command  of  modern  invading  armies  could 
scarcely  be  successfiil.  The  passage  on  the  hill  side  was  annoying  and 
wearisome.  The  path  was  narrow  and  abrupt,  through  irregular  gullies  and 
over  shaqj  and  broken  masses  of  coralloid  rock,  and  the  heat  was  excessive. 
From  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  entire  Sialiao,  or  Liangkiau  valley,  which 
appeared  to  be  about  fifteen  square  miles  in  extent,  was  visible.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  range  of  mountains  averaging  perhaps  two  thousand  feet 
in  height. 

The  dress  of  the  natives  is  described  as  Ix'ing  similar  to  that  worn  by 
the  Amoy  Chinese — the  better  classes  wearing  a  loose  jacket  and  wide 
breeches  reaching  a  little  below  the  knee,  while  about  their  heads  light 
turbans  were  twisted.  Their  only  ornaments  were  red  cords  wound  about 
their  long  queues,  with  here  and  there  a  bright  coin  braided  in,  and  rude 
silver  bracelets  about  the  wrists.  The  costume  of  the  lower  classes  shrank 
to  a  mere  waist  and  loin-cloth  of  the  most  abbreviated  form  consistent  with 
decency.  The  women  were  clad  almost  identically  like  the  **  head  men,'' 
and  nearly  all  of  them  wore  on  each  wrist  a  silver  bracelet.  Their  hair  was 
braided  into  longitails  and  wound  alK)ut  with  white  cords.  In  some  cases  it 
received  additional  adornment  by  the  insertion  of  artificial  flowers.  Occa- 
sionally heavy  gold  rings  and  glittering  trinkets  were  added  to  the  person. 

Children  were  plentiful,  apparently  **  too  numerous  for  the  supply  of 
raiment  on  hand,"  for  the  majority  of  them  were  naked.  F'ew  of  the  women 
were  naturally  disagreeable  in  appearance,  and  would  have  been  pleasing 
but  for  the  disgusting  dribble  of  betel-nut  juice  constantly  disfiguring  their 
countenances. 

While  the  natives  of  neither  sex  were  specially  talkative,  their  mouths 
were  always  active,  the  chewing  of  the  betel-nut  furnishing  occupation. 
**  Their  cheeks  were  distended,  to  an  extent  which  the  most  inordinate  chewer 
of  tobacco  could  not  rival,  by  masses  of  red  pulp,  from  which  streams  of 
stained  saliva  overflowed  the  gums,  discoloring  the  whole  interior  of  the 
mouth  with  an  unwholesome  pinkish  hue.  The  nuts  w^e re  sometimes  so  large 
as  to  protrude  between  the  teeth,  producing  an  effect  half  ghastly,  half  gro- 
tesque, and  shedding  ruddy  rivulets  upon  the  cheeks  and  chin.''  All  in  all, 
men,  women,  and  children  had  a  sort  of  openness  of  countenance  and  in- 
dependence of  bearing,  which  was  doubtless  attributable  to  their  freedom 
from  oppressive  authority  and  their  self-reliant  habits  of  life. 

The  settlement  of  Sialiao  consisted  of  about  a  dozen  houses,  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  which  was  far  superior  to  what  one  would  expect  to  find 
in  such  a  place.  Of  one  story,  they  were  neatly  built  of  fine  red  brick  and 
cemented  stone.  The  roofs  were  of  compact  tiles  and  the  spaces  under- 
neath the  eaves  were  decorated  with  simple  bas-reliefs.  The  interiors  were 
substantial  and  tolerably  clean,  in  fact,  in  every  way  superior  to  the  quarters 
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of  the  Chinese  in  the  coast  cities.  They  were  generally  double,  two  structures 
of  equal  size,  perhaps  twenty-five  feet  square,  standing  one  behind  the  other, 
partially  separated  by  a  courtyard  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions.  On  each 
side  of  this  courtyard  were  narrow  passages  connecting  the  two  buildings, 
while  in  the  rear  were  outhouses  for  cooking,  etc.  The  Hoors  of  most  of  the 
main  buildings,  and  of  the  yards,  were  paved  with  large  square  bricks  or  stones. 
There  were  arm  chairs  that  would  not  discredit  a  New  England  farm  house. 
Tables  were  abundant,  but  less  elaborate  in  form  and  ornamentation.  The 
Ijeds  were  like  shelves  set  in  recesses  of  the  wall  although  occasionally  one 
was  seen  of  stately  build.  While  the  political  authority  of  China  was  not  in 
any  way  recognized  in  these  villages,  its  influence  prevailed  in  many  ways, 
notably  in  the  rude  attempts  at  Chinese  art  to  be  found  in  the  panels  in  the 
walls.  Most  prominent  of  all  the  interior  display  was  the  stand  of  weapons 
to  be  found  in  ever)'  household.  Old  matchlock  muskets  in  the  usual  con- 
dition of  such  instruments,  short  swords  in  queer  wooden  scabbards,  which 
were  so  constructed  as  to  cover  only  one  side  of  the  blade,  the  other  lying 
exposed :  bows  and  iron-pointed  arrows,  and  variously  fashioned  spears  and 
lances.  Pigs  and  chickens  occupied  the  enclosed  spaces  about  the  houses  in 
great  numbers,  while  the  streets  were  in  possession  of  droves  of  water  buffa- 
loes, drab-colored  beasts  with  large  retreating  horns,  the  points  of  which  were 
usuallv  carried  on  a  line  with  their  noses.  These  beasts  are  most  useful  to 
the  natives,  who  employ  them  as  draught  animals. 

'Die  landing  of  the  troops  commenced  at  once  and  in  a  rather  disorderly 
manner.  The  Japanese  at  this  time  had  adopted  in  part  the  foreign  militar)' 
system,  and  the  result  was  great  confusion  in  many  matters  which  we 
consider  essential  to  success  in  arms.  The  old  idea  seemed  to  prevail  to  a 
considerable  extent,  that  the  soldier  belongs  to  a  superior  class  and  should 
not  be  subjected  to  menial  labors,  even  when  it  came  to  work  in  the  field. 
Consequently,  a  hundred  soldiers  might  be  seen  accompanied  by  an  equal 
numlx^r  of  coolies  to  do  the  work  of  building  shelters,  cooking,  and  a  good 
part  of  the  digging  of  trenches. 

The  manual  of  arms,  tactics,  and  manceuvring  seems  to  have  been  about 
all  of  the  foreign  system  adopted.  The  commissariat,  the  quarter-master's 
department,  in  fact  all  branches  of  transportation,  were  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  old  Japanese  system. 

Fortunately,  the  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point  selected  for  landing, 
if  not  friendly,  were  at  least  not  positively  hostile,  and  the  landing  was  con- 
sequently a  mere  matter  of  transfer.  The  confusion  and  carelessness,  the 
numerous  awkward  incidents  of  the  disembarkation,  would  have  placed  them 
at  the  mercy  of  the  natives  on  shore,  and  no  doubt  have  resulted  in  a  repulse 
at  the  outset,  had  the  natives  developed  into  an  enemy  and  opposed  the 
Japanese,  as  the  **  Hartford  "  expedition  had  been  opposed  before  them. 

ITie  camp  was  fixed  in  a  little  plain  lying  between  two  rivers,  and  it  was 
the  original  intention  to  defend  the  inland  extremity  by  an  elaborate  en- 
trenchment. The  sides  which  were  partially  protected  by  the  streams  were 
to  be  strengthened  by  other  earthworks  reaching  to  the  sea.  The  entire 
space  thus  marked  for  enclosure  was  a  little  over  forty  acres.     It  included  a 
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considerable  stretch  of  sandy  beach,  and  a  poorly-cuhivated  field  of  sweet 
potatoes,  which  latter  seemed  to  be  the  sole  agricultural  achievement  of  a 
wretched  little  village  of  a  dozen  mud  hovels,  which  also  lay  within 
the  camp  ground.  The  piece  of  land  in  question  was  occupied  with 
the  clear  consent  of  the  owner,  who  agreed  to  turn  it  over  temporarily  for 
a  reasonable  consideration.  The  tents  were  pitched  about  noon  and  a 
line  of  sentries  established.  Although  the  marines  commenced  their  duties 
with  willing  activity,  the  work  of  trench-digging  was  seemingly  distasteful, 
and  as  the  number  of  troops  was  really  too  small  to  accomplish  much  in  this 
direction,  it  was  decided  to  engage  all  the  natives  who  wished  to  work,  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  cents  per  day.  To  the  Western  reader  that  sum  will 
appear  small  indeed,  but  to  the  Liangkiau  resident  it  was  an  amount  mag- 
nificent and  totally  unprecedented.  Furthermore,  notice  was  given  to  the 
visiting  headmen  who  came  to  assure  the  Japanese  of  their  good  will,  that 
as  many  of  their  people  as  they  chose  to  send  would  be  employed  on  the 
same  terms.     About  one  hundred  applied  at  once  and  were  set  to  work. 

Now  that  the  camp  was  established,  the  soldiers  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  few  of  the  comforts  that  they  had  been  formerly  accustomed  to. 
The  heat  was  extreriie  and  of  that  enfeebling  quality  which  most  rapidly  breeds 
disease,  while  the  wind  brought  but  little  relief.  On  the  evening  of  the  second 
day,  the  light  of  an  enormous  fire  burning  at  a  distance,  apparently  five  or  six 
miles  to  the  south  of  Liangkiau,  attracted  the  attention  of  all.  For  an  hour 
or  so  it  blazed  up  ciuite  rapidly  and  then  faded  as  quickly  away.  It  was 
thought  by  many  to  be  a  signal  of  warning  among  the  savage  tribes.  It 
was  later  found  to  have  been  their  work,  but  the  object  was  to  clear  away 
the  trees  and  shrubbery  from  the  possible  approaches  which  could  not  be 
barricaded,  and  ^^ould  now  expose  an  advancing  party  to  an  unobstructed 
fire  from  the  sheltered  hill  tops. 

About  four  hundred  natives  came  in  the  next  morning  and  applied  for 
employment.  A  motley  crowd  they  were,  not  half  of  them  capable  of  doing 
effective  work.  About  one  third  were  women,  some  with  infants  strapped  to 
their  backs.  At  least  a  quarter  of  the  remainder  were  too  old  and  infinn 
for  any  kind  of  toil,  and  in  one  case  a  blind  man  was  actually  seen 
with  a  useless  pickaxe  in  his  hands,  led  about  by  a  child  and  encumber- 
ing the  progress  of  the  work  whenever  he  attempted  to  take  part  in  it. 
The  Japanese  officers  were  not  inclined  to  discriminate  and  all  were  set  to  the 
task.  After  two  hours  in  which  these  allies  kept  fairly  busy,  they  witlidrew  for 
"chow"  and  rest.  TVom  then  on,  nothing  was  heard  from  them  until  two  in 
the  afternoon  when  they  returned  to  send  in  a  message  to  the  effect  that,  ac- 
cording to  their  ideas  of  wage  and  labor,  thirty  cents  a  day  was  insuflficient. 
\'er}'  little  more  work  was  attempted,  and  even  that  came  to  a  complete 
standstill  at  five  o'clock,  when  a  general  ciy  for  payment  arose.  Then 
followed  a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion,  wild  cries,  and  insane  gesticula- 
tions from  the  natives,  met  by  the  vain  efforts  of  the  Japanese  to  e.xplain 
matters  and  pacifj-  their  new  friends.  In  their  determination  to  get  more,  the 
fact  that  the)  hatl  agreed  to  work  for  thirt)  cents  a  day  had  notliing  to 
do  with  the  case.     'Vhv  clamor  and  (\\citement  lasted  for  (juite  an  hour,  and 
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tht!  bald-headed  agitator  of  the  day  before  seemed  to  be  the  prime  leader  in 
the  tumult. 

Eventually  the  Japanese  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  useless  to 
hope  for  any  practical  assistance  from  these  people,  and,  though  not  half  a 
day's  work  had  been  done,  those  who  had  worked  or  pretended  to  work  were 
called  together  and  given  their  fiill  day's  wage.  Our  author  expresses  him- 
self **  surprised  at  the  complete  calmness  of  the  Japanese  in  dealing  with 
them,  the  indifference  they  showed  to  the  frequent  menaces,  and  their  obvious 
determination  not  be  roused  to  irritation  by  any  display  of  violence." 

A  day  or  so  later,  the  **  excitables  "  of  the  surrounding  villages  sent  an 
eml^assy  to  deliver  the  message  that,  after  a  solemn  conference,  they  wished 
to  announce  that  fifty  cents  a  day  would  be  the  least  accepted  for  a  day's 
work  by  the  people  of  Liangkiau.  Johnson,  the  interpreter,  explained  **  that 
die  prodigality  of  many  of  the  subordinate  officers  in  their  various  transac- 
tions, liad  given  rise  to  die  most  extravagant  and  insatiable  expectations." 

Evidence  of  this  was  soon  forthcoming.  The  owner  of  the  potato  patch, 
the  reader  will  remember,  had  agreed  to  turn  it  over  to  the  Japanese  for  a 
reasonable  compensation.  He  now  sent  word  that  his  interpretation  of  a 
reasonable  compensation  was  four  tliousand  dollars,  a  sum  the  like  of  which 
had  probably  never  been  seen  or  heard  of  throughout  the  whole  valley.  The 
occupants  of  some  of  the  mud  huts  in  the  village  had  agreed  to  rent  them 
for  a  reasonable  sum.  They  likewise  now  informed  the  Japanese  that  six 
hundred  dollars  was  their  price.  There  was  some  delay  in  the  transmission 
of  their  message,  which  came  near  leading  to  an  undesired  conflict.'  The 
houses  were  to  be  occupied  as  storehouses,  and  coolies  had  Ix^en  notified  to 
proceed  to  them  with  the  luggage.  Upon  arriving  at  the  village,  they  were 
met  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  armed  themselves  with  spears  and  swords, 
which  they  brandished  a}x)ut  the  unsuspecting  coolies,  driving  them  out  of 
the  single  village  street  and  afterwards  barricading  it  against  all  comers. 
On  going  to  the  s[X)t  the  officers  found  the  natives  formed  in  l>attle  array, 
some  with  guns  in  their  liands,  saucy,  defiant,  and  overflowing  with  mock 
heroics.  They  were  quieted,  if  not  satisfied,  howx'ver,  on  Ixiing  assured  Ly 
the  Japanese  that  their  property  should  not  Ixi  molested  and  the  previous 
Ijargain  would  Ixi  considered  null  and  void.  The  field  lalx)rers  were  also 
notified  that  their  services  would  be  disj>ensed  with,  whereupon  they  joined 
in  the  general  disturbance  and  bore  themselves  as  though  fresh  insults 
had  Ixjen  heaped  upon  them.  Ihis  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  all 
work  on  the  fortifications,  the  numlx^r  of  soldiers  l)eing  l>arely  sufficient  for  a 
safe  camp  guard,  while  the  serv  ices  of  all  the  coolies  were  retjuired  in  moving 
the  supplies  and  similar  duties. 

While  the  construction  of  the  camp  was  in  progress,  the  Hornet,  a 
British  gunboat,  steamed  into  the  loa}-,  antl  a  party  of  officers  landed  to 
take  ot^ervations. 

Accompanying  them  was  H.B.M.'s  consul  for  P'ormosa,  who  came  to 
gather  information  regarding  the  course  of  events  in  the  south.  Ihe 
Hornet  remained  over  night  and  sailed  the  next  morning. 
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StfHpicioHH  arouHi'd — Arrinil  of  aninf  antl  nartf  ttffircrH — AV/r  nimp  Ht'lt'rtcd — Xcic 
tliffirnltirfi  trith  the  natii'i'H — l-nauthnrizctl  toHva  of'  e.rpltu'dtittH — Cot{0*n'nn'  with 
Hitnuje  rhivf- — Aitjwaranrf  of'  ahori(finrH  —  FvieudUi  rt'laiiona  CHtahlishftl — 
Coftjidnur  in  (rfHcnil  Lr  (rcHthr — A  tctiHf  pvepnrvd — PtrHrnfation  of  ffijh — 
IStnifff/linif  and  thr  jtrtHiltt/ — SatHHma  Holdivr  dwapifatrd — liimVa  t'lrtv  of  triiftitf 
**iW«///;r'  tfttfirhrd — Viob'iit  storm — AaHHidt  on  rcrotuHtitrififf  purty — Annthw 
nnnuthorizi'd  iwrnrnion — JapattrHc  jorn'  attnekn — FntHv  pursuit  of  the  HiiraijVH — 
First  rvijular  cnf/atffmt'ut — Skirmish  of  the  Stitur  Gatr — Si.r  Jupaucsf  and  sixtcni 
(dtoriijinrs  IciUcd — Arrival  of  General  Saiijo — Fresh  stttres  and  reinforrvmvnts — 
Visit  of  two  Chinese  men-of-war— A  friendlii  mission — Letter  from  rireroif  of 
Fohien  —  Announeement  of  Chinese  elaim  to  sarat/e  territorif  —  National 
salutati<tns — Unjust  aeeusations  in  Japan — Protest  of  Mr.  Binfjham — Okumnj 
followed  htf  Okulut,  inrestitjaten  in  Formosa — Ineidents  of  eneounters — QneHtion- 
able  diseipliti' — A  warlike  interpreter — Sennid  eonferenve  with  Imu  and 
other  chiefs. 

Rki'okts  were  brought  to  head(|iiarters  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  (May) 
that  the  plain  in  every  direction  had  been  traversed  by  Httle  bands  of  armed 
hillmen  who  made  no  conceahiient  of  their  hostility.  That  there  was  no 
general  good  feeling  to  Ije  depended  upon  in  anj^  part  of  the  country  was 
evident.  P2ven  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  a  short  distance  from  camp 
looked  daggers  whenever  any  of  the  expedition  passed  b)'.  Their  suspicions 
were  thoroughly  aroused,  and  this  was  not  strange  considering  their  point  of 
view.  All  the  efforts  of  the  Japanese  to  put  them  at  ease  had  from  the  first 
resulted  in  failure. 

On  the  loth  of  Maj*  the  forces  were  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Admiral 
Akamatsu.  the  senior  naval  officer  of  the  expedition,  and  (ieneral  Tani,  the 
next  in  military  ranktoCieneralSaigo.  These  gentlemen  were  now  the  oflficers 
of  highest  rank  in  the  expedition,  (ienends  Saigo  and  Le  Gendre  being  still 
detained  in  Japan,  owing  to  the  confusion  caused  b)'  the  various  obstnictions 
previously  descrilx^d.  A  large  transport,  which  arrived  soon  after,  brought 
two  hundred  soldiers,  a  fresh  force  of  lalK)rers,  and  abundant  supplies,  while  a 
third  transport  on  the    i6th  brought  additional  troops  and  stores.     Lumber 
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having  arrived,  tlie  laborers  were  soon  at  work  erecting  ''  shanties,"  which 
being  tied  togetlier  without  injur)-  to  the  wood  itself,  could  be  torn  down  at 
will  and  used  for  other  purposes,  if  necessary. 

The  heat  by  day  was  excessive,  though  the  nights  were  cool.  Already 
prostration  and  illness  from  these  changes  in  temperature  were  felt  among 
the  men.  As  the  old  camp  was  in  danger  of  being  flooded  if  heavy  rains 
should  fall,  a  new  camping  place  was,  on  the  1 1  th,  selected  upon  a  hillside 
which  rose  from  a  small  inlet  just  below  the  point  forming  the  southern 
boundary  of  Liangkiau  Bay.  However,  upon  the  arrival  of  a  party  at  the 
intended  site  to  prepare  for  occupation,  they  were  met  by  about  sixty  natives 
who  refused  to  allow  the  work  to  proceed,  claiming  tliat  the  graves  of  their 
ancestors  would  be  disturbed.  The  Japanese  soldiers  gave  way  and  the 
matter  was  referred  to  headquarters.  The  officials  again  placed  themselves 
in  communication  with  the  headmen  of  that  particular  district,  and  for  the 
second  time — it  being  thought  clearly  settled  in  the  morning — assured 
them  that  there  would  be  no  desecration  of  burial  places,  but  that  on  the 
contrary^  each  grave  would  be  surrounded  by  a  bamboo  fence.  They  were 
also  warned  that  there  was  a  limit  to  endurance,  and  that  these  repeated 
acts  of  ill  will  might  perhaps  tire  out  the  patience  of  the  officers  who  were 
earnestly  endeavoring  to  treat  them  with  kindness  and  consideration. 

A  great  deal  of  trouble  and  annoyance  was  caused  by  the  private  and 
unauthorized  tours  of  exploration  which  parties  of  Japanese  volunteer 
attaches  and  others  were  constantly  indulging  in,  when  not  under  the  direct 
eye  of  their  officers.  Partly  in  consequence  of  this  and  partly  for  other 
reasons,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  headquarters  of 
those  chiefs  of  the  eighteen  tribes  who  were  supposed  to  hold  the  greater 
part  of  the  authority  and  influence  formerly  possessed  by  Tokitok,  and  to 
invite  them  to  an  interview  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  to  them  the  i>acific 
designs  of  the  Japanese  so  far  as  they  were  concerned  and  securing  if  possible 
their  co-operation  and  good  will. 

Miya,  the  friend  and  ally,  acted  as  messenger,  but  the  chiefs  showed  no 
inclination  to  come  down  to  the  valle)',  though  they  agreed  to  meet  the 
Japanese  at  one  of  the  hill  villages.  This  the  deputation,  consisting  of  seven 
officers,  were  obliged  to  accept,  and  after  a  fatiguing  climb,  with  constant 
exposure  to  the  burning  sun,  since  there  was  no  shelter,  save  low  growths  of 
thick  pine  on  the  mountain  sides,  they  eventually  reached  their  destination,  a 
little  village,  which  was  foimd  to  resemble  those  on  the  coast. 

The  principal  chief  among  those  gathered  to  meet  the  Japanese,  was 
Isa,  who  was  not  only  at  the  head  of  an  influential  tribe  but  was  also  invested 
with  certain  authority  as  guardian  to  Tokitok's  son  and  successor,  who  was 
also  one  of  the  party.     Our  author  describes  the  meeting  as  follows  : — 

**  The  party  was  led  to  ono  of  the  hcst  cottages,  iu  the  principal  room  of  which  a  mau  was  standing 
alone,  who  did  not  wait  to  be  accosted,  but  immediately  withdrew.  This  was  afterward  found  to  be  the 
chief  Isa.  Up  to  the  moment  of  his  sudden  exit,  there  had  not  been  a  single  indication  that  the  village 
was  occupied  by  any  besides  the  regular  denizens;  but  as  he  st(>pi>cd  forth,  a  body  of  about  forty  wild 
looking  men  came  into  view  as  suddenly  as  if  they  had  been  called  up  by  magic.  It  was  impossible  to 
imagine  where  or  how  they  had  been  concealed.  The  fabled  call  of  Koderich  Dhu  could  not  have  been 
more  startling  in  its  effects  than  the  silent  summons  of  this  savage  warrior.  His  followers  gathered  com- 
ptotly  about  the  door  of  the  house,  and,  although  there  was  probably  no  intention  of  the  sort,  it  seemed 
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for  a  momciib  as  if  iliey  wiHlicd  to  give  .substantial  proof  of  thtiir  ma:»Uii'>'  of  tlie  dituatiou  and  U>  bliow  liie 
straugers  the  helplcHsiiess  of  the  position  into  wliich  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  led. 

'*  This  did  not  last  long.  Isa  presently  returned,  accompanied  by  the  younger  son  of  Tokitok,  a  fiue- 
looking  lad  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  by  other  cliiefs.  In  the  conversation  that  followed,  Isa 
took  the  sole  control  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  rarely  consulting  at  all  with  his  associates.  His  mauuer, 
hs  well  as  that  of  his  companions,  appeared  to  indicate  that  his  was  tiic  most  potent  voice  in  the  affairs  of 
those  Southern  tribes  that  still  remained  in  confederation.  Tiie  personal  appearance  of  this  leader  was 
striking.  He  is  tall  and  muscular  and  considerably  above  the  European  average  in  stature  and  physical 
development.  His  complexion  is  dark,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  is  vigorous,  resolute,  aud 
intrepid.  At  times  it  assumed  an  air  of  extreme  ferocity,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  if  ho  were  moved  to 
sudden  wrath  his  features  would  at  once  fall  into  that  demoniac  distortion  with  the  power  of  assuming 
which  everybody  in  the  region  seemed  to  be  gifted.  His  eyes  are  remarkable  and  quite  exceptional. 
They  are  almost  colorless, — that  is  to  say,  there  is  hardly  a  distinction  between  the  dull  bluish 
white  of  the  corners  and  the  pupils.  This,  however,  was  afterward  discovered  to  bo  the  effect 
of  a  p'.culiar  malady  from  which  they  suffer,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  were  not  oft^n  lighted 
up ;  but  occasionally  a  gleam  came  into  them  as  fierce  and  vicious  as  that  of  any  wild  beast.  Aud 
this,  so  far  as  we  could  then  judge,  was  when  he  was  at  his  best— attending  a  friendly  conference  and 
exercising  a  species  of  rough  hospitality.  There  were  reasons,  at  a  later  date,  for  modifying  this  estimate 
of  his  character.  In  dress  he  was  like  the  average  Chinaman  of  this  district,  excepting  that  hisgnrmentH 
were  of  somewhat  better  quality,  and  were  slightly  embroidered.  His  arms — matchlock,  spear,  bow  and 
arrows,  aud  sword  -  were  in  good  condition  and  polished  to  the  high(>st  degree.  His  general  demeanor  was 
very  serious,  and  by  an  uninitiated  observer  would  not  have  been  regarded  as  particularly  pacific.  He  sat 
almost  all  the  while  in  a  rigid  position,  hardly  moving  his  head  (me  side  or  the  other,  which  immobility, 
again,  though  not  tiien  clearly  comprehended,  was  undoubtedly  due  to  his  impaired  eyesight.  When  he 
spoke,  he  delivered  his  sentences  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  a  harsh  guttural  tone,  which  had  apparently 
as  little  of  the  music  of  amity  in  it  as  the  growling  of  a  tiger.  Hut  his  words  were  not  discourteous  and 
all  his  intention  seemed  to  be  to  show  a  willingness  to  hold  pleasant  relations  with  the  new  comers.  Like 
ail  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Formosa  ho  chewed  betel-nuts  constantly,  with  the  juice  of  which  bis 
teeth  and  lips  were  darkly  stained.  He  was  also  marked  with  a  disfiguring  specios  of  oruameutatiou 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  tribes  of  the  Eastern  coast ;  the  lobes  of  his  ears  were  abnormally  distended  by 
the  insertion,  in  large  bored  holes,  of  heavy  plates  of  silver.  None  of  his  companions  were  without  these 
fantastic  decorations,  although  some  wore  shells  or  pieces  of  crystal,  instead  of  metallic  substances. 

'*  The  interview  was  not  very  long,  and  although  the  colloquy  was  necessarily  slow,  requiring  a  triple 
translation  each  way-  from  Japanese  into  English,  thence  into  Chinese  and  again  into  the  savage 
dialect,  with  the  same  process  reversed  in  replies— there  was  little  occasion  for  extensive  discussion. 
The  mere  forms  of  meeting  and  recognition,  and  the  interchange  of  a  few  reassuring  words 
were  about  all  that  was  really  required.  Isa  manifested  some  curiosity  as  to  the  ultimate 
purposes  of  the  Japanese,  and  was  told  that  he  would  undoubtedly  receive  full  information  as 
soou  as  (reiierals  Saigo  and  Le  Gendro  should  arrive,  but  that  the  designs  of  the  expeditiou  were 
not  likely  to  affect  him  or  his  subjects,  or  any  well-disposed  tribes.  The  name  of  General  Le  Gendre 
appeared  to  possess  a  singular  charm  over  these  people.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
party  had  x)ut  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  natives  by  coming  among  them  unattended  by  a  guard,  aud  the 
nope  expressed  that  the  chiefs  would  return  the  confidence  by  visiting  the  encampmeut,  without  followers, 
as  they  might  choose.  To  this  Isa  demurred,  whereupon  it  was  furthermore  suggested  that  any  of  the 
foreigners  would  willingly  go  to  the  interior  and  remain  there  as  a  hostage  during  the  term  of  such  a 
visit.  Still  the  mountain  leader  would  not  respond,  but  when  ho  was  asked  if  he  would  come  after 
(reneral  Le  Gendre's  arrival,  he  readily  answered  in  tlie  afllrmative.  Alluding  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  Japanese  had  travelled  in  a  strange  region  without  an  escort,  he  offered  to  send  a  detachment  of  his 
own  men  back  to  the  camp  with  them,  but  this,  naturally,  was  declined.  After  about  an  hour  of  con- 
versation, it  was  announced  that  a  pig  had  been  killed,  and  a  feast  was  ready.  The  anxiety  of  prepara- 
tion for  tills  inevitable  solemnity,  I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  was  the  reason  given,  earlier  in  the  day,  for 
not  coming  out  to  meet  the  visitors  at  a  distance  from  the  village.  The  pig,  with  its  accessories,  was 
disposed  of,  tea  and  sam-shu  were  drunk,  and  the  assemblage  broke  up,  a  little  after  three  o'clock,  with 
formal  expressions  of  courteous  .satisfaction  on  all  sides.  Just  before  leaving,  the  American  gentlemen 
exhibited  the  capacities  of  the  Winchester  and  other  rifles  which  they  carried,  to  theinterest  and  astonish- 
ment of  the  natives,  whose  fire-arms  are  yet  of  the  most  primitive  class;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Japanese  oiHcers,  the  present  of  a  Snider  was  made  to  each  of  the  chiefs,  i  These  were  accepted  with 
assurances  that  they  would  be  treasured  as  memorials  but  also  with  modest  doubts  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
recipients  to  make  effective  use  of  weapons  so  far  superior  to  those  of  their  customary  experience.  The 
excursionists  returned  to  their  camp  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening." 

In  sj)it('  of  warnino;s  and  serious  admonitions,  parties  of  irresponsible 
Japanese  would  persist  in  wanderinij  about  throiij^h  re<4ions  too  remote  from 
camp  to  allow  them  to  return  to  it  or  to  enable-'  them  to  receive  help  in  case 
of  attack.     On  the  afternoon  of  the    i7th,  a  body  of  one  hundred  men  were 

1.  In  November,  1805,  while  the  guest  of  Hoar  Admiral  Tsunorla,  then  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  I 
passed  down  the  east  coast  and  among  other  landings,  a  visit  to  Liang-kiau  in  the  south  was  made  and  a 
meeting  held  with  several  cliiefs,  the  eldest  of  whom  produced  one  of  these  same  Sniders  that  Mr.  Housq 
speaks  about,  in  splendid  condition,  and  after  fondly  relating  its  history,  proudly  called  attention  to  the 
faithfulness  with  which  the  savages  had  lived  up  to  the  promises  niudc  to  the  Japanese  in  1874. 
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sent  a  distance  of  two  miles,  on  a  reconnoitiny;  tri[).  When  keepinj^  toijether 
and  not  makinjj^  too  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  die  jungle  they  were  not 
in  much  danger,  but  half  a  dozen  of  them  being  possessed,  for  what  reason 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  with  the  desire  of  visiting  a  village  near  by,  the  roofs  of 
which  could  be  seen  through  the  underbrush,  separated  from  the  rest.  They 
went,  remained  a  while,  and  saw  nothing  that  struck  them  as  suspicious,  but 
on  returning  they  were  fired  upon  by  natives  hid  in  the  thicket.  One  man, 
a  sergeant  of  a  Satsuma  regiment,  was  shot  dead,  while  another  man  was 
wounded  in  the  neck.  The  number  and  location  of  their  hidden  enemy  being 
unknown,  the  survivors  ran  back  to  the  reconnoiting  party,  which  advanced 
with  all  possible  haste  to  the  spot,  lliey  found  their  companion  headless, 
the  body  stripped,  and  his  weapons  taken  away.  Although  no  trace  of  the 
enemy  could  be  found,  the  result  of  all  after  inquiries  upon  the  subject  pointed 
to  the  members  of  the  Botan  tribe,  which  had  slaughtered  the  Miyako  Shima 
fishermen  in  1871,  and  the  Japanese  w^ere  now  on  the  ground  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  this  same  tribe.  Posts  of  observation  were  known  to  exist  on 
every  hill-top,  and  it  was  a  very  simple  matter  for  one  of  the  savage  sentries 
to  report  every  movement  of  the  strangers  and  to  waylay  them  by  side 
paths,  with  which,  of  course,  the  aborigines  were  familiar.  This  severe 
lesson,  however,  was  not  effective  in  inducing  reckless  Japanese  to  restrain 
their  curiosity  and  leave  exploration  to  such  parties  as  were  ordered  to 
engage  in  it. 

It  was  decided  not  to  take  any  steps  on  the  offensive  until  the  arrival  of 
Admiral  Akamatsu,  who  had  started  in  the  Nishin  the  day  previous  for  a 
short  trip  to  the  east  coast.  He  returned  on  the  19th,  and  reported  an 
attack  made  on  the  frigate's  boats  by  savages.  There  was  consequently 
some  talk  of  a  combined  militar)'  and  naval  attack  on  a  large  scale  ;  but 
the  matter  immediately  in  hand  required  first  attention,  and  the  penalty  for 
the  assault  on  the  Nishin  s  crew  was  consequently  postponed. 

Outside  work  of  all  kinds  was  delayed  for  a  few  days  by  a  violent  storm 
such  as  only  Formosa  can  produce,  lasting  half  the  week,  and  converting  the 
camp-ground  into  a  lake  of  no  trifling  depth.  Everything  moveable,  including  , 
clothes  and  other  valuables,  was  washed  awaj-  and  never  seen  again.  For 
forty-eight  hours  no  food  could  be  cooked.  Lines  of  sentinels  at  night  could 
not  \yt  maintained,  the  camp  l^eing  guarded  only  by  isolated  pickets,  stationed 
upon  pieces  of  ground  that  were  not  too  deeply  submerged.  It  was  finally 
found  necessar)'  to  shift  quarters  as  quickly  as  possible  to  a  sand  ridge 
l>ordering  the  beach. 

In  the  midst  of  the  storm  the  little  British  gunboat  Hornet  returned,  to 
remain  in  the  neighborhood  a  considerable  time,  as  was  stated. 

ITie  savages  were  now  becoming  fully  aroused,  and  the  engagement, 
our  author  s  account  of  which  follows,  will  give*  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
difficulties  met  with  in  coml)ating  the  Formosan  savages  on  their  own  ground: 

"  Ou  the  21st  of  May,  a  detachmeut  of  twelve  men  was  sent  out  to  examine  the  locality  where  the 
Satsuma  soldier  had  been  killed  four  days  before.  Their  ii)structioiis  were  to  visit  the  village  at  which 
they  had  previously  halted,  to  inquire  into  tlic  circumstances,  and  to  ascertain  beyond  a  doubt  to  which 
tribe  the  unknown  enemies  belonged.  It  was  recognized  that  the  murdered  man  had  been  roaming  in 
places  where  he  should  not  have  been,  and  that  the  assailants  were  perhaps  not  bound  to  know  that  his 
errand  was  innocent ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  were  in  no  c<isc 
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disposed  to  look  upon  bin  doatli  witli  indifference,  he  bad  gone  nowlicre  near  the  efltablished  limits  d  ifae 
Liangkiao  district,  and  tbe  actual  intrusion,  aft  well  as  aggression,  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  saTAges. 
It  was  understood  that  this  scouting  party  was  not  to  expose  itself  to  danger,  and  was  to  confine  itself  to 
gathering  such  information  as  could  be  obtained  without  serious  risk;  but  tbe  restless  spiiit  of  the  xnen 
was,  as  usual,  entirely  beyond  reasonable  control.  Tbey  found  the  place  to  which  they  had  been  sent 
entirely  deserted,  and  thought  proper  to  push  forward  to  the  next  settlement,  a  couple  of  miles  beyond. 
When  they  were  about  four  miles  from  tlie  camp  tbey  were  suddenly  confronted  by  a  body  of  not  less  than 
fifty  natives,  who  fired  upon  tbcm,  severely  wounding  two  of  their  nnmbe-.  Tbey  returned  the  fire,  and 
killed  one  of  the  enemy,  whose  corpse  was  afterward  found  by  the  coast  villagers,  half -concealed  in  the 
jungle,  after  which  they  retreated  hastih*  to  tlie  shore.  The  alarm  being  given,  the  entire  Japanese  force 
not  on  guard  duty,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  altogether,  tnrned  out  and  marched  rapidly  to  the  scene 
of  the  encounter.  They  reached  it  about  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  were  greeted  by  au 
irregular  volley  from  the  bushes,  which  tbey  could  only  return  at  random.  They  advanced,  however,  at 
a  double-quick,  the  troops  in  tbe  rear  showing  the  greatest  impatience,  and  making  every  endeavor,  even 
at  the  expense  of  order,  to  press  forward  to  tlie  front.  But  tbeir  alacrity  was  not  equal  to  the  speed  of 
the  natives,  who,  from  their  familiarity  with  the  country,  were  enabled  to  retreat  without  injury,  8endin<4 
a  few  scattered  and  ineffectual  discbarges  behind  them.  As  it  was  growing  dark,  the  Japanese  abandoned 
the  pursuit  for  the  night,  and  divided  their  force ;  one  half  bivouacking  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  to 
receive  tbe  enemy  in  case  .tbey  should  attempt  to  renew  tbe  contest,  and  the  other  returning  to  the 
camp. 

*'  At  the  last  village  in  the  valley,  several  suspicious  oireumstances  were  obser\'ed.  The  inhabitants 
were  in  a  state  of  unusual  trepidation,  and  tbeir  matchlocks  were  not  only  seen  lying  about  iu  disorder, 
but,  on  examination,  were  found  to  be  black  and  begrimed,  as  if  they  had  been  recently  used  ;  whereas 
it  is  the  habit  of  these  people  to  keep  their  arms  in  the  cleanest  possible  condition.  Hearing  this,  the 
Japanese  officers  determined  to  send  out  a  force  especially  to  disarm  these  villagers,  and  to  post  notices 
warning  them  that  if  they  assisted  or  sheltered  the  Botans,  wbo  wvre  by  this  time  known  to  be  the  active 
antagonists,  they  would  be  treated  as  enemies.  Tbns  far,  every  incident  of  a  hostile  charieLCter  had  occurred 
in  a  region  over  which  the  savages  exercised  no  legitiinnte  control,  and  which  lay  entirely  within  the  posses- 
sion of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  Liangkiao  valley,  with  all  of  whom  the  Japanese  had  established  friendly, 
or  at  least  perfectly  pacific,  relations.  The  provocation  had  been  wbolly  on  the  part  of  the  mountaineers. 
There  had  been  no  intention  even  to  approach  them,  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  and  it  was  clearly 
laid  down  that  relations  were  to  be  established  with  them  by  i)eaceable  means,  if  possible.  The  ponish- 
meut  for  the  outrages  of  1871  was  to  be  left  to  their  own  rulers,  provided  they  would  uirdertake  the  task, 
and  was  not  to  be  enforced  by  the  Japanese  except  in  the  event  of  an  absolute  refusal  or  defiance  from  the 
Botan  chiefs.  But  now  it  seemed  needful  to  prepare  for  meeting  flicse  repeate  1  assaults  in  some  effective 
way.  It  was  determined  not  to  witbdraw  the  outposts— an  action  which  might  have  been  regarded  as  aa 
indication  of  weakness- -but  to  rc-inforce  them  sufficiently  to  enable  tbcm  to  hold  their  ground,  at  the 
same  time  authorizing  no  forward  movement  that  should  render  a  contest  inevitable.  This  condition  of 
inactivity,  however,  it  was  easier  to  decree  than  to  ensure. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  two  companies,  led  by  Colonel  Sakiima,  who  had  already  won  distinction 
in  the  Saga  contests,!  went  out  to  tbe  support  of  those  wbo  had  been  left  behind  the  night  before,  and  to 
perform  those  duties,  mentioned  above,  which  concerned  the  suspected  villagers  and  which  did  not 
necessarily  involve  a  conflict  on  this  occasion.  But  curiosity,  or  some  stronger  motive,  induced  them  to 
push  forward  to  the  mountain  path,  near  which  the  savages  had  been  lost  sight  of.  Here,  half  way 
through  a  narrow  and  precipitous  pass,  the  enemy  again  rose  upon  them,  and  the  first  genuine  engage- 
ment ensued.'i  The  mountaineers  were  at  first  estimated  to  have  been  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
but  this  was  subsequently  found  to  be  a  great  exaggeiation.  They  were  about  si.>venty.  But  they  had 
enormous  advantages  of  position,  which  I  had  afterward  tlie  opportunity  of  examining  on  all  sides,  and 
which  I  shall  endeavor  to  describe  more  particularly  in  another  chapter.  Altbongh  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Japanese  had  marched  to  the  spot,  the  diilicultics  of  the  situation  were  such  that  not  more  than 
thirty  could  be  actively  employed.  There  was  no  road,  and  tlie  fighting  was  actually  done  in  the  middle 
of  a  river  which  runs  tbrongb  the  rocky  gsitfway  by  wliicli  the  Botan  country  oould  be  approached 
from  this  direction.  Tbe  savages  were  posted  beliind  masses  of  stone  which  they  had  selectea  before- 
hand, and  the  Japanese  assumed  such  stations  as  they  could  best  find  at  the  moment.  The  exchange 
of  shots  lasted  a  little  over  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  natives  all  ran  away,  at  least  such  as 
were  able— leaving  not  one  to  be  seen  in  any  direction.  They  took  their  wounded  with  them,  but  sixteen 
dead  bodies  were  left  behind,  the  heads  of  most  of  which  were  cut  off  and  brought  back  into  camp.  Six 
Japanese  were  killed,  one  of  whom  was  anollicer;  and  nearly  a  score  were  wounded,  most  of  them 
very  slightly. 

*'  War  against  the  aborigines  was  now  fairly  in  ])rogress.  Thes->  events  had  brought  about  a  necessity 
for  immediate  action,  and,  although  the  only  direc^t  engagement  that  had  taken  place  was  of  a  com- 
paratively trifling  character,  it  was  essential  that  it  should  be  followed,  as  speedly  as  might  be,  by 
operations  upou  a  broader  scale.  It  was  unquestionable  that  the  imprudence  of  a  few  individuals,  moving 
without  responsibility,  had  tended  to  precipitate  hostilities  ;  hut  it  was  also  evident,  from  the  promptnefts 
of  the  natives  to  take  advantage  of  tliese  acts  of  carelessness  or  indiscretion,  that  they  were  determined 
upou  a  conflict,  and  tiaat  no  amount  of  caution  could  have  lonp  averted  one." 

\\'hil(!  the  battle  of  "Stone  (iate"  was  in  progress,  several  large  ships 
entered  the  \ya,y.      Two  were  transports,  and  ( ieiu-ral  Saigo,  the  comniander- 

1.  Saga,  iu  Kyushu,  was  the  scene  of  the  insurrection  in  the  early  part  of  1874. 

2.  Later  known  as  the  engagement  of  the  **  Stono  r;ate." 
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in-chief,  with  his  staff  and  fifteen  hundred  soldic^rs  and  lal)or(*rs,  landed  from 
one,  while  the  other  was  heavily  loaded  with  supplies,  l)esides  fiijhtinjj  men. 
A  Chinese  frigate  and  gunlx^at  followed  soon  after  and  excited  much  curiosity : 
for  since  the  opposition  of  the  foreig^n  ministers  had  been  macU*  known, 
there  was  great  uncertainty  f(^lt  as  to  th(*  course  of  action  the  Chinese* 
might  adopt. 

There  was,  accordingly,  a  feeling  of  much  relief  when  it  was  found  that 
the  ships  came  on  a  friendly  mission,  as  the  officers  exprt^ssed  it,  with  the 
special  intention  of  assuring  the  natives  therealxnits,  Ix^th  In  personal  visits 
to  the  chiefs  and  proclamations  to  the  masses,  that  the  Japanese  were 
engaged  in  a  good  work,  and  that  aid  should  Ix?  extended  to  them  whenever 
possible.  'ITiey  were  also  Ixtarers  of  a  letter  to  (ieneral  Saigo,  evidenth'  not  so 
friendly  in  spirit.  It  thus  appeared  that  the  Chinese  authorities  were  naturallj- 
not  unfriendly  to  the  task  undertaken  by  the  Ja[)anese,  and  that  the  foreign 
representatives,  in  their  assumption  that  the  Japanese  were  declaring  war 
against  China,  were  worrying  themselves  over  an  affair,  in  which  the 
countrj'  most  concerned  saw  but  little  cause  for  anxiety.  The  Chinese* 
messengers  were  loud  in  their  protestations  of  kindly  feelings,  and  stated  that 
they  liad  been  authorizc^l  to  conve)*  the  true  sentiments  of  cordial  frittndship 
entertained  by  the  viceroj-  of  h^okien  and  his  court.  According  to  these 
messengers,  the  government  of  China  had  ne^xer  felt  the  least  objection  to 
the  Japanese  expedition. 

Although  the  foreign  representatives  had  lx,*en  unceasing  in  their  hostilitj' 
to  the  Jaj>anese,  it  was  evident  that  as  yet  their  opposition  had  had  no 
infkience  with  any  except  a  few  of  the  highest  Chinese  officials,  and  that  these 
had  not  deemed  it  necessarj-  to  notify  the  other  officials  of  the  role  that  they 
were  to  play.  Mr.  Williams,  United  States  charge  at  Peking,  writing  on  the 
29th  of  May,  said  that  the  authorities  at  the  Chinese  capital  did  not  at  that 
time  consider  the  action  of  the  Japanese  in  visiting  I^'ormosa  to  be  warlike. 
Mr.  Henderson,  the  L'nited  States  consul  at  Amoy,  wrote  June  ist  and  3rd 
that  the  Chinese  had  not  hitherto  **  pretended  to  claim  that  part  of  the  island 
where  the  savages  reside,  or  in  an\'  manner  to  be  resi)()nsible  for  their 
conduct,"  and  that  he  had  Ix^en  so  informed  by  **a  high  officer  in  die  Chinese 
sen-ice.*' 

The  first  inkling  the  Japanese  had  that  the  promptings  of  the  foreign 
advisers  had  already  produced  the  seeds  of  op|)osition,  was  the  contents  of 
the  letter  brought  to  General  Saigo.  J  his  letter  purported  to  Ix*  merely  an 
answer  to  the  despatch  from  General  Saigo,  which  was  delivered  by  iMiku- 
shima  Kunari  to  Li  Wo  Nen,  the  viceroy  of  Fokien,  notifying  him  of  the 
departure  of  the  expedition  for  b'ormosa,  as  the  result  of  the  conference 
l)etween  Soyejima  Taneomi  and  the  members  of  the  Isung-li-yamen  in  the 
spring  of  1S73  :  conveying  anew  the  desin*  of  the  Jai)anese  government  to 
maintain  the  most  cordial  relations  with  that  of  China,  and  asking  that 
he,  the  viceroy,  would  use  his  efforts  to  j)revent  lx)th  his  own  subjects 
and  foreigners^  from  giving  aid  to  the  savages  or  supi)lying  them  with 
arms  and  ammunition  or  other  materials  of  war.  The  \icerov's  lett(*r 
now   stated   tli.it   China    claimed   authorit)    <)V(*r    that    part    of  thr    island, 
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and  oxjjrcssed  tlic  wish  that  the.'  Jai)an<*se  t»en(Tal  should  withdraw  his 
troops.  Under  anj-  circumstances  this  communication  was  a  subject  to  Ix.* 
settled  by  diplomatic  aj:jencie!s.  and  a  commanding  officer  could  not  allow  it  to 
affect  the  course  of  his  operations,  even  were  h<"  so  inclined.  ( Jeneral  Saigo 
had  been  ordered  to  investij^^ate  th(*  circumstances  of  the  oriijinal  murders,  to 
enforce  retribution,  and  to  tak(»  measures  to  prevent  th(*  recurrence  of 
massacres  bj-  the  natives.  The  Chinese  officers  present  ftirthermore  proposed 
a  joint  expedition,  japan  to  accept  a  Chinese  force  to  aid  in  punishinji^  the 
Hotans.  But  (,'ven  had  their  aid  Ix-en  desiral)le  from  a  military  or  diplomatic 
point  of  \  iew,  it  would  have  beetn  decidedly  unwise  to  have  joined  hands  with 
a  people  who  were  so  intensel)'  and,  on(*  mij^ht  add,  so  justly  hated  by  the 
savaj^es. 

After  the  Chine\se  officers  had  carried  out  their  intention  of  representing 
the  expedition  in  a  friendly  light  to  the  people  of  Liangkiau — ^which,  inas- 
much as  the  people  of  that  (luarter  refused  to  recognize  Chinese  autliority, 
was  received  with  the  utmost  indifference — the  warship  departed. 

Ihe  Japanese  in  h'ormosa  derived  much  satisfaction  from  the  visit  of 
these  officials.  It  now  apj^eared  that,  regardless  of  the  reports  of  certain 
foreign  ministers,  China  was  inclined  to  look  upon  the  expedition  as  a 
justifiable  one. 

1  his  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  May  ;  but  a  month  later,  no  doubt 
encouraged  by  the  support  that  was  given  them  by  (Sir)  Harry  Parkes  and 
others  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Japan,  all  was  changed,  the  Chinese 
assuming  an  attitude  which  the^y  could  not  long  maintain  and  from  which 
the)'  were*  eventually  forced  to  retire.  Mr.  liingham.  the  United  States 
minist(T  ha  d  always  U^en  a  true  friend  of  the  Ja])anese,  always  heartily  opposed 
to  the  s)stem  of  oppressive  interference  w^hich  was  exercised  by  many 
of  his  colleagu(!s,  and  at  every  opportunity,  both  in  private  and  in 
official  communications,  h(*  had  been  found  supporting  the  Japanese  in 
all  their  actions  deserving  of  consideration.  In  the  Formosa  affair  alone 
he  had  de\  iated  from  his  usual  path  and  expressed  himself  as  heartily 
displeased  with  the  Japanes(\  Fhe  steamship  Nac  York  was  held  back  at 
his  instigation,  and  he  was  constant  in  his  opposition  to  the  American.s 
w^ho  had  joined  the  expedition,  and  now  protested  that  their  early  departure 
alx)ard  the  Yiiko  Mam  from  Nagasaki  had  been  in  violation  of  his  instruc- 
tions. Hut  as  he  had  issued  no  peremptory  orders  as  minister  of  the  United 
States  that  they  should  not  go,  they  did  not  see  fit  to  comply  with  his  private 
wishes.  It  was,  however,  taken  in  a  more  serious  sense  by  certain  members 
of  the  Japanese!  government,  with  the  result  that  Okuma  Shigenobu  was 
directed  to  lull)'  investigate  the  matter  at  Nagasaki,  and  later  Okubo  Toshi- 
michi,  a  member  of  the  Impirrial  Council,  was  sent  from  Tokyo  to  further 
examine  into  the  affair  and  settle  decisiveh'  all  cjuestions  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  successive  methods  adopted  in  the  organization  and  workings  of  the 
expedition.  The  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  the  engagements  of  the 
American  officers  in  no  wa\'  conflicted  with  the  public  law  of  nations — ^a  con- 
clusion that  was  later  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  the  .State  Department  at 
Washington.     .\s  to  the  (»xp(Hlition,  Okulo  statcnl  that  he  was  convinced 
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tliat  every  reasonable  precaution  had  been  taken  to  preserve  che  good  faith 
and  credit  of  the  government.  With  regard  to  (ieneral  Ix!  Gendre,  the  only 
question  raised  was  as  to  the  place  where  his  services  could  be  best  utilized. 
In  consideration  of  the  difficulties  which  were  now  thrown  upon  them,  it 
was  decided  that  the  capital  would  be  the  Ix^st  place  for  him  to  remain: 

Tlie  presence  of  the  conmiander-in-chief  now  in  l^'ormosa  rendered  it 
desirable  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  reviewed  and  a  ])\^Vi  of  action  in 
dealing  with  the  savages  Ixi  determined  upon. 

The  Japanese  at  the  time  of  this  expedition  had  apparently  not  entirely 
done  away  with  the  barl^arous  custom  of  decapitating  dead  Ix^dies,  which  had 
Ix^en  a  regular  accompaniment  of  Japanese  warfare  in  all  former  times. 
Our  author  says  it  existed  to  no  great  extent,  antl  probabK'  would  not  have 
lx*en  Ixigiin  at  all  had  not  the  Hqtans  l^een  so  iree  with  their  knives,  which 
incited  some  Japanese,  principall)'  Satsuma  men,  to  retaliate  in  kind.  This 
retaliation  led,  however,  to  the  identification  of  the  son  of  the  chief  of  the 
liotans,  whose  head  was  one  of  several  which  were  carried  from  the  l)attle- 
field.  Evidence  of  the  disabling  of  the  chief  Alok  himself  was  also  present. 
He  had  Ix^en  fatally  wounded,  and  among  the  weapons  jjicked  up  after  the 
encounter  his  ifun  was  found. 

Cieneral  Saigo  expressed  strong  disai)i)roval  of  the  mutilation  of  the 
dead,  and  gave  orders  that  it  should  not  occur  again.  He  approved  the 
decision  that  had  been  agreed  upon  several  days  before,  that  the  first  two 
attacks,  in  which  one  soldier  was  killed  and  two  wounded,  should  be  passed 
over  for  the  present  ;  but  that  the  third  had  been  upon  too  extensive  a  scale. 
The  Forniosans  were  watching  closely  to  see  what  action  the  Japanese  took, 
and  to  hesitate  then  would  be  to  give  confidence  to  the  savages,  who,  in 
their  own  minds,  would  Ije  convinced  that  the  Japanese  remained  on  the 
defensive  l)ecause  they  were  afraid.  This  might  result  in  an  aggressive 
combination  of  many  tribes,  an  event  which  the  Japanese  naturally  desired 
to  avoid.  At  this  time  it  should  be  noted,  onh'  the  Hotans  and  their  closest 
neighlx)rs  were  known  to  be  in  alliance  against  the  Japanese. 

Hie  discipline  of  some  of  the  memlx.*rs  of  the  force  seems  to  have  been 
decidedly  doubtful,  and  control  o\er  them  was  exercised  rather  by  the 
personal  iiifiuence  of  the  general  than  by  the  application  of  any  strict  rult's. 
Ihese  men  seemed  to  Ixi  semi-independent  atlventurers,  seekers  after  martial 
fame,  who  were  determined  to  be  at  the  front  at  every  opportunity,  and  if 
opportunities  did  not  occur  in  the  regular  coiu'se  of  exents,  to  make  them. 
V^alor  the)'  had  in  abundance,  but  in  discretion  and  tact  the)'  were  sadl)* 
lacking.  An  illustration  of  how  much  authority  some  ol  these  volunteers 
assumeil  is  furnished  in  the  performance  of  a  )oung  interpreter,  which  came 
under  the  observation  of  our  author. 

'*  He  was  a  uative  of  Hizeu,  the  pi'OviDce  in  wliicli  tliu  lant  JapauebO  icbelliuu  occiurcd,  aud  luauy  uf 
his  frieuds  aud  family  were  concerned  iu  tliat  ill-advihed  outbreak.  Some  of  them  conimittod  suicide, 
and  he  himself  fell  uudcr  Huspiciou,  aud  was  closely  watched  iu  T6ky5,  for  a  time.  Knowing  this,  and 
lougiug  for  an  opportunity  to  prove  his  fidelity  to  the  (roverumcut,  he  asked  for  and  received  an 
appoiotmeut  as  one  of  the  translators  for  this  expcditiou.  He  felt  coulidout,  although  his  functions  were 
tnose  of  a  nou-oombataut,  that  ho  could  find,  or  make,  an  occasion  for  giving  some  sigu  of  personal 
devotion.  A  day  or  two  after  his  arrival,  ho  began  to  lay  plans  for  imvatc  euterprises,  one  or  two  of 
which  he  carried  into  effect,  somewhat  to  the  auuoyancc  of  his  HUpcriurs.  It  was  ho  who  led  off  a  party 
of  explorers  ou  the  12th,  aud  he  also,  after  the  muiiior  of  the  i^atsuma  man,  ou  the  17th,  went  inland  ou 
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liis  own  accouufi,.  to  louk  iuto  the  affair.  At  last  tlio  forward  Jiiovemuut  of  the  2:lud  gave  him  h»  cbauce. 
He  btarted  off  witli  liis  riHc  and  plenty  of  amniuuition,  forgetting  his  hat  and  coat  iu  his  eagerncMM  to  get 
to  the  front.  Being  observed,  and  asked  what  he  was  about,  he  replied  that  he  guessed  he  was  oat  deer- 
luiuting—a  bit  of  pleasantry  suggested  by  experiences  iu  Yezo,  where  he  had  long  resided.  That  was  the 
last  seen  of  him  until  he  came  into  camp  at  nightfall  bringing  three  heads  with  him.  I  regret  to  say 
that  he  had  cut  them  of!  himself.  I  suppose  it  would  not  be  fair  to  regret  that  he  had  killed  their 
owners,  the  work  of  destruction  being  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  he  having  so  much  mote  to  gaiu — at 
least  from  his  point  of  view— than  any  of  his  associates,  by  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  day's  woric.** 

When  the  rattlinj^^  of  jmisketry  was  heard  in  camp  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  engagement  of  the  twenty-second,  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
in  the  Liang-kiau  valley  expressed  their  desire  to  join  in  the  fighting  against 
the  Hotans,  and  appeared  on  the  scene  with  their  rude  weapons  ready  for 
instant  coml)at.  lliere  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hotans  were  not  only 
the  enemy  of  strangers,  but  of  their  own  ntnghbors  as  well,  and  there  was  no 
lack  of  friendly  atlvances  from  many  (juarters,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the 
defeat  of  Alok  had  sj^read  abroad. 

The  camping  place  proved  not  iinhealth)\  for  aUhough  the  intense  heat 
still  continued,  most  of  the  Japanese  who  were  prostrated  l)y  it  at  first,  were 
soon  in  good  health,  and  all  but  one  of  the  wounded  eventually  recovered. 
The  Japanese  soklier.  compared  with  his  luiropean  compeer  of  that  time, 
surel}'  lived  in  luxury.  He  was  relieved  from  the  fatiguing  lalx>rs  of  the 
field  and  even  of  the  light  task  of  preparing  his  rations.  His  food,  of  the 
l)est  to  be  procured  and  in  jjrofuse  (juantities,  was  l)rought  to  his  tent,  and 
beer  and  spirits  were  addecl  if  he  needed  them.  When  off  duty,  he  lounged 
about  in  loose  cotton  rolxis  and  straw  slippers  freel)'  provided  for  him,  and 
if  he  was  not  happ)'.  he  should  ha\'e  beem.  Nine-tenths  of  the  troops  were 
young  men  from  twent)'  to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Ouarrels  were  unheard 
of,  and  the  serenity  at  all  times,  except  when  in  chase  of  the  enemy,  was 
uninterrupted.  Ihe  national  love  of  personal  cleanliness  was  easily  gratified 
by  the  nearness  of  the  sea  and  the  rivers,  in  which  the  men  could  dip  a  dozen 
times  a  tla\ .  The  anxietx  for  cleanliness  about  the  camp  evidently  did  not 
exist  to  any  great  extent,  and  sanitary  laws,  if  there  were  any,  were  wofully 
disreirarded.  Masses  of  refuse  and  foul  matter  were  allowed  to  collect  aix)ut 
the  tents,  from  which  danger  might  have  been  ai)prehended,  but  the  occupants 
remained  unconcerned.  It  was  not  the  future  but  the  i)resent  that  engageil 
their  attention,  and  this  was  spent  in  slumber,  social  s[)orts.  and  athletic 
contests  on  the  sands  near  the  camp. 

The  Japanese  authorities  were  dctsiroiis  of  meeting  the  chief  Isa  that 
tlu!y  might  make  known  to  him  their  intentions  concerning  the  hostile  trilx;s. 
'Hur  chief  at  first  ajjpeared  ai3])rehensive  lest  his  party  should  be  mistaken 
for  the  enenu'  by  out-posts  of  Japanese,  but  upon  being  assured  that  the 
soldiers  woukl  hv,  wiUulrawn  from  the  place  of  rendezvous,  he  made  known 
his  consent.  Having  made  the  journey  and  arrived  at  Miya  s  house  in 
Sialiao,  the  place  selected,  he  and  his  companions  were  immediately  joined  by 
the  two  (ienerals  .Saigo  ami  lani,  Admiral  Akamatsu,  the  American  officers, 
and  a  few  others.  The  chief  won  the  respect  of  all  by  his  demeanor.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  was  confronting  strangers,  who,  instead  of  re- 
cognizing his  supremacy,  were  ])repared  to  dis])ute  it  if  necessar)\  His 
position  was  one  that  would  have  c^uiscrd  amtation  to  manv  a  man  whether 
diplomat  or  soldier  :  Init  die  savage  was  trancjuil,  composed,  and  dignified. 
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The  absence  of  Le  (iemlre  was  ven-  severel)'  felt,  for  he  alone  by  past 
ex|>erience  was  familiar  with  the  organization,  power,  and  location  of  the 
trilxis.  However,  information  already  gained  convinced  the  Japanese  officers 
that  the  strength  of  the  savages  had  I)een  greatlj*  over-estimated,  and  that 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  usual  accounts  could  more  correctly  be 
regarded  as  tens.  In  fact,  the  word  tribe,  as  commonly  used  when  speaking 
of  the  savages,  gives  an  erroneous  impression,  for  a  so-called  tribe,  as  the 
term  is  used  in  Formosa,  practically  means  the  occupants  of  a  single  village, 
iind  in  the  south  it  is  unusual  to  find  any  village  of  more  than  a  couple 
of  hundred  inhabitants.  There  was  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  entire 
number  of  Tokitok's  former  followers  would  not  exceed  three  thousand 
persons,  while  the  able-bodied  fighting  men  would  be  very  few.  That  the 
chief  could  not  successfiilly  oppose  the  Japanese  with  this  small  force  must 
have  been  very  evident  to  him,  and  left  but  one  path  for  the  proud  savage  to 
choose  :  he  must  submit  to  the  Japanese  demands.  This  would  not  be  a 
difficult  task,  nor  a  humiliating  one. 

"  On  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  it  was  dusircd  that  Isa  should  signify  hid  friendliness  by  promising 
uot  to  harbor  or  protect  the  Botans  in  any  manner,  and  to  hold  as  prisoners  any  fugitives  that 
might  escape  into  his  territory ;  by  ;  allowing  the  Japanese  free  circulation  among  his  villages,  aud 
such  intercourse  with  his  people  as  might  become  necessary  during  their  expeditions  to  the  interior ; 
by  sternly  admonishing  the  Koalut  and  other  tribes  that  had  shown  signs  of  animosity,  of  the 
danger  they  were  incurring,  and  by  making  such  arrangements  in  the  settlements  along  the  coast  as 
would  enable  ships  to  anchor  unmolested,  and  their  crews  to  go  on  shore  for  water  or  provisions. 
Those  were  the  only  demands  presented,  and  the  chief  was  repeatedly  assured  that  whatever  force 
the  Jajyauese  might  bring  to  Formosa,  and  however  powerful  they  might  prove  themselves  against  their 
enemies,  they  would  ask  nothing  of  their  allies  but  these  few  and  necessary  evidences  of  a  friendly  dis- 
position. On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  proposed  to  guarantee  immunity  to  the  people  for  whose  good 
behavior  Isa  would  answer  by  issuing  papers  of  protection  to  their  '  head  men,'  and  by  sending  them  Sags 
with  certain  inscriptions,  the  display  of  which  would  prevent  all  aggressions  from  the  soldiers.  In  response, 
Isa  readily  agreed  to  the  several  requests,  in  a  maimer  that  implied  a  sense  of  their  moderation,  and  in 
one  or  two  instances  went  voluntarily  far  beyond  the  requirements  in  his  offers  of  co-operation.  He  said, 
for  example,  that  everything  having  now  been. made  clear  to  him,  he  would  sanction  the  free  admission 
of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  wherever  they  needed  to  go  ;  that  ho  did  not  believe  tlie  Koalut  or  any  other  tribes 
would  hereafter  oppose  them,  but  if  they  did,  he  would  himself  come  into  the  camp,  guide  the  Japanese 
to  the  treacherous  region,  aud  assist  them  in  punishing  the  broach  of  faith  to  the  extent  of  utter  exter- 
mination, if  it  must  be.  He  objected,  however,  to  visits  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  of  the  west 
coast,  saying  that  he  could  not  have  any  dealings  with  them,  and  that  tlieir  presence  would  lead  to  endless 
quarrels.  He  was,  in  return,  assured  that  there  was  no  intention  of  forcing  these  or  any  other  unwelcome 
intruders  upon  him,  and  that  there  would  certainly  be  no  interference  in  any  of  their  local  disagreements. 
With  regard  to  the  Botans,  he  signified  an  entire  willingness  to  see  them  all  extirpated,  together  with 
tlieir  unruly  neighbors,  the  Kusukuts.  It  appeared  to  be  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  these  two  tribes 
were  actually  of  the  eighteen  over  which  Tokitok  had  boon  supposed  to  rule,  and  that  they  did  atone  time 
form  i)art  of  the  confederation  ;  for,  in  accepting  the  offer  of  the  flags,  Isa  said  that  ho  should  require 
only  sixteen,  that  being  the  number  of  villages  now  within  his  influenco ;  —the  other  two  he  left  to  the 
Japanese. 

'*  The  conference  lasted  about  two  hours.  During  the  whole  of  it,  the  native  chiefs,  of  whom  there 
were  four  besides  the  leader  and  spokesman,  sat  upon  one  line  of  benches,  while  the  principal  Japanese  and 
American  officers  occupied  another  line,  opposite  to  and  parallel  with  them.  The  iuter]^)reter  Johnson,  who 
was  a  treasure  of  intelligence  and  acuteness,  stood  at  one  end,  nearest  to  tho  speakers.  All  that  was  said 
in  English  was  translated  by  him  into  Chinese,  which  language,  it  now  appeared,  was  understood  by  Isa, 
though  he  could  not  use  it.  He  nodded  at  the  end  of  each  sentence,  to  signify  his  comprehension  of  the 
meaning,  and  gave  his  answers  in  tho  strange  rapid  guttural  accents  of  his  own  speech.  It  seems  to  be 
a  language  the  sounds  of  which  are  produced  almost  entirely  by  the  throat  and  tongue,  hardly  requiring 
any  movement  of  the  lips.  While  he  was  talking  most  emphatically,  the  muscles  of  his  mouth  were 
motionless,  and  it  was  often  a  question,  in  the  partial  obscurity,  whether  he  or  one  of  his  companions  was 
speaking.  Whatever  he  said  was  put  into  Chinese  by  one  or  another  of  his  attendants,  and  thence  into 
English  by  Johnson.  His  associates  took  very  little  part  in  tho  discussion.  One  of  tiiem.  showed  con- 
siderable confusion  when  tho  recent  misbehavior  of  tho  Koaluts  was  spoken  of,  and  it  turned  out  that  he, 
though  not  the  actual  head  of  that  tribe,  was  a  sort  of  responsible  agent  for  two  or  three  villages,  of  which 
Koalut  was  one.  He  endeavored  to  excuse  the  discharge  of  the  fire  arms  at  tho  time  of  the  NUhin*s 
visit,  aud,  I  believe,  declared  that  tho  Japanese  had  mistaken  the  shooting  of  birds,  by  some  boys,  for  a 
hostile  attack.  It  was  not  thought  desirable  tu  examine  into  tho  question  at  this  particular  time.  One 
retjuest  Isa  had  to  make  on  his  side.  He  stated  that  the  settlement  belonging  to  his  i)eoplo  which  lay 
nearest  to  tho  scene  of  tho  recent  skirmish  had  been  entered  by  soldiers  aud  coast  inhabitants,  aud  some 
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of  the  houses  destroyed,  iu  cousequeuce  of  which  the  people  had  fled  to  the  moantalnA.  He  wished  ihe 
troops  to  be  particularly  notified  that  the  village  in  question  was  not  a  fair  object  of  attack.  It  was  ez« 
plained  to  him  that  this,  as  well  as  certain  adjoining  places,  had  been  suspected  of  giving  aid  to  the 
Botans ;  but  that  if  lie  would-be^  answerable  -foe  them,  and  it  ebotttd^be  fottud  they  had  been  unjustly 
treated,  Uiey  should  not  only  be  protected  but  should  receive  auiple  componsafeiop. 

**  All  matters  of  business  having  been  adjusted,  the  chiefs  were  now  notified  4hat  General  Saigo  had 
some  presents  to  offer  them,  which  were  duly  brodglit  in  and  did'ributed.  I^h^y  ioonsisted  of  two  superb 
Japanese  swords,  packages  of  silk,  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  and  a  variety  of  what  we  should  call  *  faMoj 
goods.*  They  were  not  received  with  much  warmth,  but  that  was  rather  to  be  attributed  to  awkwaidnos«« 
1  imagine,  tliau  to  indifference.  In  return  they  lianded  over  their  gifts  of  dressed  skins  aud  live  chickeos, 
mentioning  that  the  cattle  were  waiting  outside  and  would  be  delivered  in  the  morning.  A  few  tubs  of 
Japanese  *  sake '  were  added  to  the  ouduwmeuts  of  the  aborigines,  half  a  dozen  cups  of  Chinese  '  Sam- 
shu*  were  handed  around,  and  the  meeting  ended  a  little  after  midnight.** 


cirAPTKn  XI /. 
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JUNE— JULY. 

Projected  march — EHtlmated  stremjth  of  Hanun'  trihen — f\S.S.  '"  MoNnracif  '*  appearn — 
Movement  iowardn  the  inierUn' — IjulMtriouH  pnHircHu — CoHiitme  of  a  tear  eorrf^jton- 
dent — Arrival  at  Stotte  Gate — Petailn  of  the  emjaifement  of  Stone  Gate — 
Situtnlar  diHcoverif  of  graven  of  the  murdered  LooehooanH — Monntain  ellmhing — 
Native  Imrrieaden — An  Amiya  villaffe — Capture  and  dentr action  of  liotan  and 
Knnnhtt — liennltn  of  the  expedition — Third  conference  n'ith  navoffe  trihen — Power 
of  the  Gatlings  aft  explained  hff  Johnson — Voi/age  tip  the  cant  coaMt — Reception 
htf  the  mvaf/ea — iVV'w  camp  estahlinhed — Jajtanene  exphtrationH — Second  visit 
from  Chinese  ojfieials — Personnel  of  the  party — Yanagiwara  the  Japanese  envoy 
to  Pekiny — First  Hnyfjesiion  itf  remonstrance  from  China — Conference  in 
Shanghai — Violation  of  Chi nae  pledges — Interviews  between  General  Saigo  and 
Commissioner  Pan  Wi — Chinese  visits  to  the  interior — Final  conference — Local 
Chinese  view  iff  affairs  —  Consternation  among  Chinese  generally — Chinese 
garrisons  strengthened — jUilitary  improvements — Hew  of  the  inhahitants  of  the 
north — Japanese  at  Khelai — Chinese  expedition  ^>  Snatt — Panic  among  Amoy 
Chinese — Actittn  of  Ignited  States  officers — The  viceroy^s  letter. 

It  was  now  time  to  devise  plans  for  active  operations,  with  the  design 
of  driving  the  hostile  savages  from  their  strongholds,  occupying  the  principal 
posts,  and  keeping  open  the  avenues  of  communication.  While  it  had  been 
found  that  the  number  of  savages  to  be  conquered  was  much  less  than  had 
been  expected,  difificulties  of  travel  in  the  interior  were  far  greater  than  had 
been  anticipated.  The  opportunities  of  foreigners  for  jx^rsonal  observation 
had  been  so  limited,  and  their  information,  such  as  it  was.  not  now  being 
available  the  march  was  to  the  expedition  a  trip  into  an  unknown  territory. 

The  headmen  of  the  Liangkiau  valley  had  given  estimates  which  placed 
the  number  of  effective  men  of  the  whole  eighteen  tribes  at   2,360  *      Of  all 


1.  BoUd        250 

Rawali      2tlO 

KuMiknt 190 

Mantttui 175 

KuchiUi 165 

PaUiugi) 160 

Peiqu       ..     ..• 86 

KoaUn 60 

Koal9t     50 


Pakolut 155 

Siapuli     142 

Osuantao 130 

liopufc       126 

Chinakai 120 

Ijiigluau 114 

Baya         00 

Tuilasok 74 

Chiksia 68 
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these  tribes  only  two  were  known  to  te  openly  in  arms  afjainst  the  Japanese, 
— the  Botans  and  Koaluts,  but  a  few  other  villages  were  thought  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  them,  though  they  had  not  so  far  expressed  any  hostile  in- 
tentions. If  the  information  was  correct  there  were  at  the  outside  not  more 
than  375  or  400  men  to  be  overcome.  Thirty  had  already  been  killed 
or  had  died  from  wounds.  The  number  seemed  insignificant  enough,  but  the 
real  strength  of  the  enemy  was  in  the  formation  of  the  countr)',  affording, 
as  it  did,  natural  barriers  which  for  foreigners  were  extremely  difficult  of 
penetration.  Of  their  absolute  inaccessibility  the  savages  were  themselves 
convinced. 

It  was  first  of  all  necessary  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  roads  and 
passes,  and  the  general  topograph)'  of  the  savage  districts.  If  any  successful 
engagements  should  take  place  with  hostile  natives,  so  much  the  better,  but 
it  was  not  expected  that  any  opposition  would  be  met  with.  To  accomplish 
this  survey,  it  was  arranged  that  three  columns  should  be  sent  out  with 
instructions  to  concentrate  in  the  heart  of  the  hostile  territory.  The 
departure  was  commenced  on  the  first  of  June,  having  l)een  delayed  on 
account  of  heavy  rains,  which  fell  on  the  24th  May ;  the  roads  Ix^ing  in  some 
places  almost  impassable,  and  the  rivers  were  so  swollen  that  it  was 
extremely  dangerous  to  ford  them. 

These  storms,  which  were  of  frecjuent  occurrence,  came  with  great 
siKldenness,  raging  with  fur)'  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  giving  way  in 
the  da\'  time  to  an  intolerable  heat  lastin<r  for  an  hour,  which  was  then 
followed  by  a  fresh  deluge.  At  night  it  was  the  same,  (\\cept  that  the 
alternations  of  heat  were  omitted. 

On  May  29th,  the  I'.S.S.  Monocacy  had  appeared  in  the  harbor  in  the 
morning,  but,  owing  to  the  vei)'  imfavorable  weather,  left  without  Ijeing 
able  to  communicate  with  shore,  in  fact  sh(t  was  at  one  time  in  considerable 
danger.  Her  visit  was  intended  as  one  of  ol)servation,  and  the  L'nited 
States  consul  at  Amoy  was  on  hoard  as  a  passenger. 

The  first  detachment  of  troops,  five  hundred  in  number,  was  sent 
to  Hongkong,  a  settlement  some  six  miles  north  of  headquarters,  which 
was  still  in  the  territor)'  independent  of  China,  the  practical  authority 
of  the  empire  extending  then  only  as  far  south  as  Pangliau,  some* 
twenty-five  miles  distant.  The  next  day,  three  hundred  men  started  east- 
ward for  the  scene  of  the  "Stone  (iat(*"  skirmish  of  May  22nd,  and  the 
third  column,  numlxiring  four  hundred  men,  marched  to  the  south-east 
towards  Chiksia.' 


1.  Tho  general  purposes  of  thc;;c  combined  movement}^  wore  stated  as  follows  :  "  The  headquarten 
of  the  hoRtile  tribes  were  known  to  bo  Hotan  and  Knsuknt.  A  few  tributary  .settlements  in  their  neighbor- 
hood were  believed  to  be  held  by  their  men,  and  it  was  tolcralily  well  Msoertained  that  the  northern  roadfl, 
an  far  an  Ninai,  were  in  their  posFossion.  The  dtity  assigned  to  the  Hongkong  force,  under  General  Tani, 
waR  to  proceed  to  Ninai,  starting  before  Runrise  on  tiie  2nd,  and  to  dosoend  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Botan. 
The  Chiksia  column,  under  Admiral  Akaniatsu,  wns  to  move  upon  Kusnkut.  The  central  body,  which 
was  led  by  General  Saigo,  was  to  pass  over  the  dithcult  road  fn>ni  \\\c^  "  Stone  (lat<»  "  to  cither  fCnsukut 
or  Botan,  as  might  be  desirable.  This  road,  which  is,  in  fart,  nothing  but  the  roughest  ki ? id  pf  mountain- 
pass,  was  known  to  be  not  only  full  of  natural  impediments,  but  also  to  have  been  artificially  obatnicted 
by  the  enemy. :  circumstances  which  account  for  rho  great t:r  length  of  time  allowed  for  the  troops  tn 
reach  their  destination." 
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For  various  reasons,  the  foreijjn  officers  accompanied  the  central  body 
under  command  of  Oeneral  Saigo.  Our  author  also  chose  that  route  that 
he  might  examine  with  closeness  the  scene  of  the  conflict  of  May  22nd, 
which  he  had  known  b)'  observation  from  onlj  one  side.  That  the  march 
was  not  without  considerable  hardship  is  evident.  The  sun  was  at  its 
fiercest,  and  the  streams  to  Ixi  forded,  althougli  some  were  not  passed 
without  difficulty,  were  most  gladly  welcomed.  The  advantage  of  a  campaign 
in  savage  territory  was  that  it  at  least  permitted  a  disregard  of  personal 
appearance,  and  our  author,  who  found  that  a  suit  of  thin  "  pajamas  **  a 
straw  hat,  an  umbrella,  and  a  pair  of  straw  sandals  was  the  proper  uniform 
for  a  journalist  in  the  tropics,  mentions  that  he  was  humorously  con- 
gratulated by  an  officer  on  being  able  to  go  to  war  in  a  sleeping  dress. 

The  Japanese  soldiers  wore  close  fitting  leg-coverings  from  the  knee  to 
the  ankle,  and  soft  thick  sandals,  both  familiar  articles  of  Japanese  dress, 
while  extra  sandals  were  carried  suspended  from  the  waists.  Leather 
shoes  w-ere  entirely  unsuitable  for  such  a  march.  With  the  alternate  swelling 
and  shrinking  from  soaking  and  sudden  drjing,  leather  shoes  became 
extremely  painful  to  the  wearer,  while  the  sharp  stones  of  the  hills  tore  them 
to  rags  long  before  the  completion  of  the  journey. 

As  the  expedition  drew  near  to  the  circle  of  hills  inland,  the  country  was 
found  to  be  of  much  richer  verdure  than  on  the  coast  and  along  the  Lianj^ 
kiau  valley,  which  for  the  greater  part  was  destitute  of  trees.  As  they 
slowly  ascended,  patches  of  shnibbery  and  clusters  of  willows  by  the  side  of 
the  rivers  were  seen,  but  such  views  were  not  fre(|uent,  as  a  rule  the  country 
still  preserving  a  rugged  and  barren  appearance.  It  was  not  until  reaching 
the  neighlx)rhood  of  the  **  Stone  Gate  "  that  abundant  foliage  was  seen. 
Here  the  trees  on  the  hills  showed  a  luxuriant  growth. 

They  passed  through  the  gate  about  noon,  and  the  oiijKjrtunit}-  was 
taken  to  gain  a  closer  view  of  the  locality  which  was  the  scene  of  the  memor- 
able little  engagement  now  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Hatde  of  Stone 
(iate.'*  It  was  a  brilliant  affair  for  the  Japanese,  only  some  forty  of  whom 
were  actually  engaged,  and  was  thei  single  oi)portunit\'  of  distinguishing 
themselves  they  had  during  the  expedition.  The  savages  needed  no  second 
lesson,  and  were  willing  to  lx)w  in  submission  to  the  conquerors  from  that 
time  forward.      Mr.  House  describes  the  engagement  as  follows  : — 

'*  The  tiikutfckiou  held  by  the  BotaiiH  appeal's  as  ueaiiv  iia|ii'c^iiaoic  a^  a;>>  sUoiigiiuld  possibly  cau  be. 
The  sides  of  the  **  Stone  Oatc  *'  arc  two  rocky  acclivities  which  rise  at  sharp  angles,  and  often  per- 
pendicularly, to  a  height  of  nearly  five  hundred  feet  on  one  side  and  four  liundred  and  fifty  ou  the  other. 
The  distance  between  them,  at  the  base,  is  about  thirty  feet,  wliich  is  entirely  tilled  hy  a  rapid  stream 
that  dashes  iu  foam  over  rough  rocks  through  the  great<^r  length  of  the  pass,  and  is  waist  deep  at  its  only 
fordable  point.  Except  under  pressure  of  the  most  desperate  necessity,  no  one  would  ever  dream  of 
attemptiug  to  scale  these  heights;  aud  iu  fact  no  earthly  power  could  accomplish  such  a  task  if  any 
attempt,  however  feeble,  were  made  to  defend  them.  The  crag  ou  tlie  riglit  hand  pillar  is  topped  by  sharp 
spires  not  unlike  the  needles  of  the  Chamouni  valley  iu  form— though  of  course  much  smaller — and 
certainly  as  forbidding  in  their  defiance  to  intruders.  But  over  tliis  barrier  a  score  of  Japanese  mariues 
did  actually  pass,  with  the  view  of  assailing  the  savages  from  above. 

**  Before  the  action  really  began,  a  few  shots  were  fired  at  the  advancing  line  from  a  rude  fortification 
that  had  been  thrown  up  just  within  the  right  side  of  the  gate— that  is,  to  the  left  of  the  besiegers. 
Whether  this  was  intended  only  as  an  outpost,  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  it  was  hurriedly  abandoned  ou 
the  approach  of  three  of  the  unattached  volunteers  of  wiiom  I  have  spoken,  who  took  possession  of  it  and 
remained  there  for  some  time,  quite  unconscious  that  the  enemy  were  lying  concealed  behind  rocks  and 
trees  within  a  few  yards  of  them,  ll  did  not  suit  the  purposes  of  tlic  Botans  to  destroy  them,  which 
they  might  easily  have  done,  thoir  plan  being  to  lie  iu  wait  for  u  greater  uuiuhor  of  victiuis.    Iu  course  of 
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times  liouiu  twcuty-livc  oIIiol'  Ja|>aucbe  camu  into  the  |)a»s,— carelc&sly  aud  wicliuul  precautiou,  ah  is  iheif 
injudicious  custuui— aud  begau  looking  about  for  the  ford.  Wheu  they  were  all  exposed,  and  for  the 
moment  defenceless,  they  were  fired  uj^on  from  a  dibtance  of  certainly  uot  more  thau  forty  feet,  And  in 
Kumc  cases  less.  By  this  first  discharge  two  or  three  »f  tlie  Japanese  were  killed,  aud  more  Uiaia  half  of 
them  were  wounded.  They  immediately  sought  such  concealment  as  they  could  find  among  the  rodcs 
which  are  scattered  over  the  bed  of  the  river.  Tiie  Jiotans  held  a  tolerably  regular  Hue  of  bouldec% 
which  crioates  a  surt  of  fall  or  rapid  just  above  the  ford  :  and  thus,  for  several  miuutes,  the  oj^otink 
forces  silently  confronted  each  other.  As  nearly  as  I  could  learn,  by  close  inquiry  from  natives  snd 
others,  there'were  sbout  seventy  savages  present.  Of  course  tlie  strength  of  their  poaitiou  gsva  them 
advantages  equivalent  to  an  infinitely  greater  superiority  of  numbers. 


"  After  the  few  inactive  moments  of  which  I  have  s^iokeu,  other  Japauese  begau  to  eutcr  the  _ 
establish  themselves,  and,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  wounded  endeavored  to  retire.  Thia  was  ths 
sigual  for  a  second  discharge  froiu  the  liotans.  But,  in  rising  to  fire,  they  partially  uncovered  their 
l)odies,  which  was  at  once  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Jajiauese,  who  threw  in  an  effective  volley,  under 
cover  of  which  some  succeeded  in  shifiing  their  position  to  points  a  little  nearer  the  euemy.  This 
mauicuvre  was  several  times  re^Hiated,  a  soldier  rising  purposely,  in  case  of  need,  to  draw  the  firt 
of  the  defenders.  By  tlicse  means  all  the  Japanese  gradually  worked  themselves  oloser,  but  tlie 
progress  was  so  slow  aud  the  numl>er  of  the  wounded  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  officer 
iu  command,  Colonel  Sakuma,  ordered  the  bugles  to  sound  a  recall.  Nobody  could  misconstrue 
such  a  command,  coming  from  ^Sakuma,  his  reputation  for  brtivery  in  action  having  been  long  ago 
established,  but  as  the  greatest  of  English  sailorj  was  once  blind  to  a  signal  for  retreat,  so  theee 
ardent  pioneers  were  deaf  to  this  unwelcome  strain.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upou  it,  I  sufipose 
1  must  admit  that  they  disobeyt  d  orders :  hut  T  have  not  learned  that  au\'body  has  since  greatly 
blamed  them  for  it.  1  afterward  heard  one  of  these  contumacious  warriors,  when  called  upon  (0 
give  his  reason  for  not  returning,  say  that  it  would  have  been  mor«^  dangerous  to  go  back  than  to 
advance,  and  that  mcic  prudence  wonld  have  kept  him  where  he  was.  He  was  reminded,  however,  that 
he  had  been  seen  to  leave  his  place,  rejoin  the  main  body,  aud  then  return  U»  the  fighting  ground ;  to 
which  he  answered,  with  some  embarrassment,  that  it  was  true,  but  he  had  been  compelled  to  do  as  he 
did,  as  he  had  a  wounded  comrade  who  had  been  shot,  just  beside  hiui,  iu  the  arm  aud  the  stomach,  to 
assist  to  the  rear 

**  Thus  irregularly,  and  with  no  directious  except  those  suggented  by  their  owu  miuds  to  the  partici- 
jiators,  the  contest  went  on  for  nearly  an  hour,  the  Japanese  steadily,  though  very  slowly,  getting  neater 
their  opi)ouents.  It  might  be  supjMsed  that  a  suddeu  rush  would  have  put  an  eud  to  the  business,  as 
indeed  it  would  have  done  on  dry  land,  iu  anything  like  a  fair  field.  But  here  the  soldiers  were  up  to 
their  waists  iu  a  stream  the  current  of  which  was  so  powerful  that  they  cotild  only  with  great  effort  fofOS 
their  way  against  it.  The  best  and  only  thing  they  could  do  was  to  watcii  their  opjiortuuity  and  creep 
from  behind  one  rock  to  another.  .Vt  length.  Colonel  Sakuma  conceived  the  idea  that  a  small  body 
of  riflemen  might  ascend  tlie  clifl,  to  hi«  left,  aud  assist  in  dislodging  tiie  savages  by  firing  upon 
them  from  that  commanding  height.  About  t\venty  marines  started  upon  this  errand,  and,  after  a 
severe  struggle,  reached  the  summit.  Their  ta!»k  wa>  undoubtedly  the  most  laborious  of  tho  dsy. 
It  was  not  only  diflicult,  but  dangerous  as  well,  for  no  i)revious  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to  effect 
a  passage,  and  the  whole  acclivity  was  in  its  primitive  condition  of  uubrokeu  irregularity.  Fmn 
the  bottom,  many  parts  of  it  looked  like  sections  of  smooth  and  polished  stone,  affording  no  hold 
for  feet  or  hands.  As  they  worked  their  way  upward,  the  scaling  party  seemed  to  be  dinging  aud 
crawling  by  tho  aid  of  some  insect-like  property  of  adhesion,  and  not  by  human  efforts;  and  the 
possibility  of  their  accomx>lishing  the  work  was  often  doubted  by  tho.se  who  watched  them.  At 
last,  after  many  disappearances  in  cha-^ms  aud  crevices,  or  liehind  concealing  masses  of  rook,  thev 
sprang  upon  the  topmost  ledge  with  gestures  of  triumph  and  shouts  that,  though  only  faintly  heaca, 
were  vigorously  eclioed  in  the  valley.  By  this  time  the  iiotans  were  closely  pressed  from  below. 
Some  of  the  attacking  party  had  approacliod  so  near  them  that  their  boulders  no  longer  afforded 
them  a  secure  protection.  One  or  two  had  already  turned  and  tied  wheu  the  marines  appeared  over  their 
heads.  That  sight  decided  the  matter.  They  broke  in  a  body,  and  made  for  the  river-bauks,  l<Mving 
sixteen  of  their  number  dead  lichiud  them.  Of  tliose  who  escai>ed,  fourteen  were  mortally  wounded — 
among  them,  as  has  previously  been  stated,  the  leader  of  the  Hotan  tribe.  Of  the  number  of  less  severely 
wounded  we  never  had  any  accoinjt.  Our  own  casualties  were  hix  killed  and  thirty  wounded,  all  but  one 
of  the  latter  of  whom  recovered.'* 

l^'roni  Stone  (iutc  ami  l)cvoncl,  the  course*  ofthi;  river,  which  was  Ix*- 
lieved  to  be  that  which  llows  into  Lianijkiaii  Hay,  north  of  Sialiao,  runs  for 
nearly  a  mile  throiij^Hi  a  narrow  plain.  .VlMVut  halfwa)'  there,  the  expedition 
turned  from  the  river  to  the  le^ft.  and  l)ev»an  an  abruiit  ascent.  In  passing 
throuj^h  one  of  the  several  deserttid  villaj^^es  Utlongiiiij  to  the  lialf  castes  or 
])eople  of  Chinirse  (hiscent.  in  the  plain  Ixflovv,  the  remarkable  di.scover)'  was 
made  of  tht?  actual  JJ;rav(^s  of  the  murdered  Loochooans  whose  deaths  the 
< expedition  was  there  to  avenge.  It  was  a  striking  coincidence  that  there,  upon 
the  threshold  of  th(^  liotan  country,  die  troops  should  Ixi  reminded  of  the 
cause  of  their  coming.     Hie  inscriptions  on  boards  erected  al)ove  the  graves 
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were  explicit,  and  after  inquiry  made  it  clear  that  the  men  were  really  buried 
there.  Regarding  their  deaths  the  Liangkiau  people  had  reported  that  the 
wrecked  party  were  mistaken  by  the  Botans,  into  whose  hands  they 
had  fallen,  for  Chinese,  and  in  hopes  of  a  reward,  they  were  brought  by  them 
across  to  the  nearest  Chinese  speaking  village.  The  Chinese  of  course  did 
not  recognize  them,  and  although  told  that,  unless  a  hundred  dollars  were 
paid  for  them,  they  would  be  killed  on  the  spot,  did  nothing  to  save  them, 
but  on  the  contrar)',  according  to  some  reports,  expressed  themselves  as 
ready  to  join  in  the  slaughter,  and  did  so. 

m 

Proceeding,  die  march  became  hourly  more  difficult,  until  less  than 
a  mile  an  hour  could  be  done.  Numerous  mountain  streams  were  forded 
and  steep  hill  sides  scaled,  until  at  last  the  troops  reached  the  highest 
elevation  of  a  loftj'  ridge,  beyond  and  below  which  could  be  seen  a  deep 
valley.  Upon  entering  the  valley,  however,  rapid  progress  was  still 
impossible,  owing  to  the  numerous  barricades  made  by  the  savages  by  means 
of  felled  trees  and  interlaced  boughs.  These  obstnictions  increased,  until  by 
night-fall  the  party  was  confronted  by  a  maze  of  l>arricades,  in  which  the 
largest  trees  yet  seen  in  the  island  were  thrown  across  the  pathways  in  such 
tangled  profusion,  that  to  pierce  through  them  was  practicall)'  impossible. 
It  re(|uired  perhaps  half  an  hour  to  clamber  over  one,  and  there  were  always 
more  beyond,  causing  such  delay  that  all  hope  of  reaching  Botan  tliat  day 
was  alxmdoned,  and  the  order  was  given  to  encamp  that  night  where  they 
were.  ITie  soldiers,  worn  out  by  the  'day\s  exhausting  march,  were  soon 
asleep  in  the  open,  regardless  of  the  painful  positions  in  which  they  were 
obliged  to  lie,  caused  by  the  shaq3  stakes  and  twisted  boughs  that  were 
everywhere  about.  Little  did  these  tired,  hungry  men  then  know  that  only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  was  a  village  with  water  and  food  in  abundance  and 
with  comparatively  luxurious  sleeping  quarters.  ( ieneral  Saigo,  a  man  of 
powerftil  frame,  and  less  sensitive  to  fatigue  than  many  others,  had  with  a 
few  companions  pushed  on  and  reached  this  favored  spot  believing  that  the 
others  would  follow,  (ieneral  Saigo,  however,  was  evidently  not  wholly 
insensible  to  the  hardships  of  the  situation,  for  it  is  said  that  his  hunger  was 
so  great,  that  he  slily  dug  potatoes  from  the  field  with  his  own  hands  and 
de\'Oured  them  raw  on  the  spot. 

liarly  next  morning  the  troops  arrived  at  the  village,  which  was  found 
to  l)e  a  place  of  little  importance,  lying  alx)ut  seven  miles  from  the  western 
and  t^vo  miles  from  the  eastern  coast,  and  containing  only  a  dozen  houses, 
all  built  in  the  same  wa\' — eight  ix)sts  set  in  the  ground,  straw  plaited  over 
and  between  them,  and  a  fragile  upper  frame  supporting  a  thatched  roof. 
ITiis  village,  it  was  later  learned,  was  called  Amiya  after  the  people  who 
inhabited  it.  lliis  tribe,  which  is  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  south,  is 
looked  upon  as  an  inferior  one,  and  is  allowed  to  exist  solely  l^ecause  of  its 
weakness,  which  is  taken  advantage  of  by  its  stronger  neighbors,  who 
force  its  members  to  perform  menial  services. 

Botan  was  soon  discovered,  iK)t  far  distant,  and  a  few  shots  were  fired 
from  the  thicket  as  the  soldiers  approached,  slightly  wounding  two  or  three 
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(T(*al(*<.l  a  fresh  scan*  in  official  circh^s.  I  he  position  being  stratcgicaHy  one 
of  importance,  the  inference  was  that  the  Japanese  were  meditating  a  second 
landing  (*ith(!r  in  thtj  neighborhood  or  perhaps  at  Suao,  the  well-known 
<Mst  coast  harlx^r  forty  miles  to  the  north. 

-As  a  n*sult  Suao  was  at  once  garrisoned  and  strict  enquiries  instituted 
as  to  th(»  stningers'  doings  while  at  Khelai.  B\-  this  time,  however,  the 
Japanese  were  through  with  tluMr  work  and  away,  their  departure  being  re- 
ported to  the  Chinese  officials  as  due  to  the  wrecking  of  their  steamer,  a 
sea-going  cargo  lx)at,  and  the  outbreak  of  fever  among  them.  Chinese 
s(»ttlers,  who  for  )ears  past  had  Ix^en  trading  with  the  savages  in  the  vicinity 
of  Khelai,  gave  the  information  that  the  Japanese  on  their  arrival  had  taken 
great  pains  to  ingratiate  themsebes  with  all  the  inhabitants,  whether  abori- 
gines or  Chinese.  Presents  of  dollars,  foreign  clothing,  cloth,  bangles,  fans, 
rings,  etc.,  were  lavishh'  given.  Permission  was  sought  to  erect  a  number 
of  straw  huts.  Plans  of  the  localit)  were  drawn,  many  trips  made  into 
the  neighboring  hills,  and  what  appeared  strangest  of  all  to  the  informants, 
over  one  hundred  samples  of  soil  were  collectecl.  jjacked,  and  carried  away. 
In  conse(|uence  of  an  outbreak  of  fever,  the  camp  was  struck,  and  the  Japanese 
retiretl.  In  proof  of  these  assertions,  the  informants  produced  presents  which 
they  had  rt*cei\eil,  Usiiles  handing  over  to  the  Komalan-ting  a  quantit}'  of 
eftects,  including  a  national  ensign  left  behind  by  the  Japanese.* 

AUuit  the  miildle  of  |ulv,  a  claim  was  made  on  the  Chinese  officials 
of  the  island  by  a  Japant^e  merchant  at  Suao  Hay,  for  the  alleged  robber)* 
of  his  property  while  trading  there.  The  Chinese,  now  effectually  aroused 
wiTi'  not  inclinetl  to  gi\e  any  more  excuses  for  the  Japanese  to  settle 
l'\>rm(»s;in  dirt'.culiies  themselves  ;  so  they  at  onct*  d(*sj>atched  Taotai  Hia 
with  a  force  ot  five  hundri'il  men  and  some  liirht  artiller\'  to  Suao.  With 
the  rumors  then  current  among  Chinese,  their  anxiety  lest  the  Japanese 
shouKl  land  at  Suao  is  not  to  Ix*  wondered  at.  b'c^r.  once  established  there. 
it  woukl  have  been  an  eas\:  matter  to  combim*  with  the  powerful  factions  of 
tht*  C  hangwha  district,  then  in  almost  open  rebellion  against  the  Chinese 
orticials.  and.  together,  notwithstanding  the  small  Japanese  force,  the  island 
Wiuikl  in  all  pn^bability  have  fallen  an  easy  capture. 

The  claim  i>f  the  Japanese  trader  settled,  a  victor)-  gained  over  a 
savage  triU*  in  the  \  icinity.  and  work  conunenced  on  a  road  from  Changwha 
across  the  nxniiuains  to  Suao  l>a\  wore  the  results  of  Taotai  Hia's 
expeilition.' 

l>n  the  nuiinland.  tht-  gnatest  anxiety  was  felt  at  Amoy,  the  principal 
China  pi>rt  engaged  in  trade  with  bormosa.  in  fact,  it  resulted  in  a  partial 
[Kuiic  anu>ng  tlu- lower,  if  not  ilu-  higher.  c!a>;Nrs.  shared  to  some  extent 
by  tht*  local  autlu>ritirs.  At  any  nite.  no  orricial  attt-mpt  appears  to  have 
Ixvn  made  towariU  arre^tiiiiL:  it.  Many  of  the  [^opuiace  lif.-d  into  the  interior, 
auil  numl>iTs  of  n)rrchants  s;w|KMui<.\i  t;ieir  business  in  anticipation  of  the 
nect*ssitv  tor  ^uvl^i^ii  rii^-in. 

1  hat  Anu-ricaiis  \\^.re  assi>iing  in  the  Jaj-iUKsc  expedition  was  to  the 
Chinese  otticials  a  matter  of  gr<L\it  iinpi>rtancr.  ami  it  would  seem  that  as  a 

1  and  ^i '  Imivria'  Ci'ttiK'-ii-  "^fi-ivrn.-  rv>;r..^in<  vtTi"  ■••>     T-ini-sv,*.  l-^T*. 
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necessary  for  some  time  to  come.  The*  heat,  althouj^h  much  orreater  than 
in  any  part  of  Japan,  was,  owinj^j  to  the  cool  nijjhts,  such  as  could  Ix^ 
tolerated  without  excessive  discomfort.  Much  had  been  accomplished  in  a 
few  weeks  which,  it  had  been  thouj^ht,  would  require  months  ;  and  that  even 
then  the  Japanese  would  be  unsuccessful,  was  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese 
officers  who  were  visitors  the  month  before.  Their  own  government,  they 
said,  had  some  time  before  undertaken  the  subjugation  of  the  savages,  in  a 
war  which  lasted  over  a  dozen  years,  and  had  then  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise as  hopeless.  It  was  true  that  the  Botans  believed  themselves  invinci- 
ble, and  were  generally  so  regarded  by  their  neighbors.  Yet  scarcely 
thirty  days  had  elapsed  ere  the  Japanese  were  in  supreme  control. 

A  third  conference  was  held  with  the  headmen  of  the  friendly  tribes, 
with  a  view  to  establishing  ports  on  the  east  coast.  Mags  were  distributed 
as  had  been  previously  promised,  to  be  used  as  symlK)ls  of  friendliness,  and 
thus  guard  against  unwelcome  visitations.  The  recipients  were  Isa  of 
Savvali,  Kalutoi  of  Mantsui,  Sinjo  of  Pakolut,  Lulin  of  Laput,  Pinali  of  Lin- 
giian,  Minat  of  Tuilasok,  and  a  representative  of  the  Koalut  chief  It  was 
finally  agreed,  but  not  without  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  chief,  that 
the  Japanese  should  occupy  temporarily  a  piece  of  land  on  the  east  coast  as 
an  additional  point  of  departure  against  the  tribes.  Offers  of  payment 
were  made  by  the  Japanese,  but  declined  by  the  savages.  After  consider- 
able persuasion  they  were  induced  to  go  to  the  camp,  not  far  distant,  and 
to  visit  the  general's  tent.  There  they  were  evidently  not  at  their  ease, 
and  stayed  only  long  enough  to  receive  a  few  gifts  of  colored  cloth  and 
pictures,  and  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Catling  gims,  which  they  begged 
might  not  be  fired.  Their  extreme  anxiety  over  this  matter  was  belter 
understood,  when  it  was  later  discoxered  that  the  interpreter  Johnson  had 
represented  Catlings  as  being  endowed  with  the  extraordinary  power  of 
projecting  missiles  across  the  island,  over  and  even  through  the  mountains, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  operators. 

On  the  nth  of  June,  after  a  passage  lasting  from  ten  in  the  morning 
until  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  frigate  Nisliin  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Akamatsu,  assisted  by  Major  Fukushima,  passed  the  bay  in  which  the 
Rozfcf'  tragedy  had  occurred,  and  reached  a  small  indentation  previously 
selected  as  a  landing  place,  which,  although  affording  but  slight  protection 
from  gales,  was  one  of  the  very  few  points  on  the  east  coast  where  land- 
ings could  be  made.  Even  on  their  arrival,  when  the  sea  was  comparatively 
calm,  it  w^as  with  considerable  difficulty  that  fifty  marines  and  some  others 
were  landed.  Three  chiefs,  with  their  followers  were  at  hand  to  welcome  the 
Japanese,  and  three  of  the  flags  given  the  day  Ixifore  were  seen  among  them. 
A  blazing  fire  had  been  built  by  them,  with  w^hat  design  no  one  could  conjec- 
ture. ITie  savages  apparently  expected  the  new  comers  to  sit  down,  and  were 
somewhat  concerned  at  their  unwillingness  to  subject  themselves  to  any  heat 
besides  that  which  the  mid-day  summer  sun  was  already  supplying.  The 
savages  were  in  much  better  humor  than  they  had  Ix^fore  iDeen,  and  schemed 
to  Ix!  at  ease.  1  Hiring  the  afternoon  numbers  of  aborigines  and  natives  of 
Chinese  descent  came  in  from  various  directions.     They  w^ere  all  heavily 
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armed,  but  prompt  in  their  protestations  of  friendship,  which  were  expressed 
by  placing  the  hand  upon  the  breast  to  signify,  it  is  said,  that  the  heart  is 
good.  Among  the  arrivals  was  the  Koalut  chief  himself,  who  now  near  his 
native  domain  was  devoid  of  fear.  He  was  a  small  man  with  a  wreath  of 
flowers  tastefully  woven  into  his  hair,  and  is  represented  as  having  an  eflfemi- 
nate  face  and  large  mild  eyes ;  yet  this  man  was  the  leader  of  the  most 
bloodthirsty  tribe,  except  the  Botans,  in  the  south.  Another  of  the  visitors 
was  noticeable  for  a  most  extensive  decoration  composed  of  leaves  and 
twigs,  while  another,  the  son  of  a  chief,  was  embellished  with  a  pheasant's 
plume  of  great  length.  While  thus  prettily  dressed  with  the  simple  adorn- 
ments of  nature,  they  were  disfigured  by  bored  ears,  and  lips  stained  with 
betel-nut  juice.  A  feast  was  prepared  bj-  the  chiefs,  consisting  of  rice  and 
eggs  and  sweet  potato  samshu,  which  liquor  when  heated,  was  passed 
around  with  persistent  and,  to  the  foreign  guests  present,  oppressive  hospi- 
tality. It  was  ver}'  evident  that  with  the  natives  the  samshu  was  the  powerful 
part  of  the  feast,  and  it  was  not  long  Ixifore  its  effect  l^ecame  noticeable,  in 
the  increasing  jollification,  and  the  affectionate  tenderness  which  the  natives 
were  showing  towards  each  other. 

Even  Isa  himself,  who  had  during  the  afternoon  conducted  himself  with 
unlxinding  dignity,  l)egan  to  make  jokes,  and  several  times  '*  distorted  his 
face  in  wliat  was  intended  to  Ix^  a  smile.''  When  accompanying  the  for- 
eigners to  their  Ixiats,  he  kicked  alx)ut  the  sand  involuntarily,  and  pretended 
he  had  done  it  out  of  pure  gaiety.  When  last  seen  by  our  author,  **He  was 
trying  to  walk  through  a  fishing  net  that  hung  in  his  way,  but  of  which  he 
was  as  oblivious,  for  the  moment,  as  of  the  ancient  feuds  ot  his  race/'  It 
was  an  extraordinary  affair,  this  demonstration  of  thorough  good  feeling,  on 
a  shore  which  had  never  before  lx»en  approached  by  strangers  without  excit- 
ing hostilit}^  and  in  a  spot  which  only  twenty  days  previously  had  witnessed 
a  murderous  attack  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  against  the  very  guests  of 
to-day. 

ITie  following  day  the  camp  was  pitched,  the  process  being  scrutinized, 
apparently  with  interest,  by  an  luiglish  gunlx)at  that  had  followed  the  A^ishiu 
the  da)'  before. 

On  the  14th,   (General    Tani   with   the  latest   reports  was  conveyed  to 

\j    Nagasaki,    on    lx)ard  a    small  transport  which  also  carried  many  invalids. 

Two   days    later   Admiral    Akamatsu   and  Major  Inikushima  sailed  in  the 

A'is/ihi  for  China,  bearers  of  desi)atches  to  the  Japanese  minister  at  Peking. 

The  ground  first  occupied  Ix^tween  the?  two  rivers  of  Liang-kiau  valley 
having  been  found  inconvenient,  unhealth)',  and  generally  unsuitable,  a  new 
encampment  was  made?  to  the  south  of  Sialiao,  on  a  level  plot  of  ground 
some  twenty  acres  in  extent,  slightly  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  open  to 
the  breezes  at  all  times.     A  healthv,  ain*  site. 

There  was  but  little  to  interest  the  participants  of  camp  life.  Once  a 
week  or  so,  a  company  coming  in  from  the  mountains,  and  another  departinjy 
to  take  its  place.  .An  arriving  steamer  at  rare  intervals,  bringing  news- 
papers and  letters  from  Japan.     And   occasionally,  they  gathered  together 
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to  hear  the  narratives  of  Japanese  explorers  who  had  returned  from  various 
parts  of  the  interior,  whither  they  had  been  sent  to  ijather  information. 
Major  Fukushima  had  already  travelled  extensively  through  the  Chinese 
districts,  but  the  later  observers  went  exclusively  among  the  savages.  hVom 
these  latter  reports,  it  appeared  that  the  different  tribes  were  alike  ignorant 
of  all  but  the  rudest  methods  of  cultivating  their  small  fields  of  rice,  tobacco, 
and  potatoes.  Of  die  same  wild  and  barbarous  nature,  they  were  also  alike 
in  their  hatred  for  the  Chinese,  whose  skulls  formed  prominent  displays  in 
all  villages,  as  a  result  of  the  frequent  head-hunting  expeditions.  The 
occasional  visits  of  friendly  headmen  from  the  interior  also  afforded  some 
relaxation.  Invitations  to  visit  their  native  homes  were  numerous,  but  failed 
to  afford  a  lasting  pleasure. 

Relief  from  the  excessive  monotony  of  the  situation  came  in  the 
unexpected  arrival,  on  the  21st  of  June,  of  two  Chinese  ships  of  war  from 
the  north,  which  anchored  in  the  usual  place  in  Liang-liau  Bay,  about  two 
miles  distant.  On  board  were,  according  to  a  message  sent  ashore, 
'•Certain  officials  of  high  rank,  who  had  l)een  commissioned  bj-  the  govern- 
ment of  Peking  especially  to  confer  with  the  Japanese  representatives  in 
Formosa  widi  a  view  to  the  adjustment  of  all  ([uestions  concerning  the 
present  condition  of  affairs,  and  to  establish  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
the  fijture." 

They  landed  early  the  next  morning,  and  were  escorted  by  Japanese 
troops,  looking  unusually  picturesc|ue,  half  of  them  being  clad  in  the  old 
national  war  costume,  and  the  other  half  in  the  modern  military  garb,  to  the 
village  of  Chasiang,  a  mile  north  of  the  old  camp,  where  ([uarters  had  l>een 
obtained  for  them.  Every  consideration  and  respect  was  shown  them  by 
the  Japanese,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  commented  upon  by  the 
foreign  attaches  accompanying  the  visitors. 

The  party  consisted  of  an  officer  named  Pan  Wi,  who  indirectly  repre- 
sented the  central  government;  Ya  Hen  Lin,  the  taotai  or  governor  of 
Chinese  Formosa ;  an  assistant  of  the  latter,  and  Messrs.  Giquel  and  de 
Segonzac,  two  French  gentlemen  long  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  P'oochow  arsenal,  and  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Chinese  authorities. 

A  conference  was  at  once  granted.  General  Saigo  representing  the 
Japanese.  Arriving  at  the  old  headquarters,  after  a  few  formal  salutations, 
the  conversation  was  opened  with  the  announcement  that  the  principal 
Chinese  delegate,  Shen  Pao  Chen,  was  detained  by  sickness  at  Paiwan-fu, 
and  so  could  not  be  present.  Inquiries  were  then  made  by  l^an,  asking  if  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  certain  inter\-iews,  held  at  Shanghai  l)etween  himself 
and  Yanagiwara,  the  Japanese  minister  to  Peking,  had  l)een  received,  and 
he  was  informed  by  General  Saigo  that  they  had  not. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  state  that  the  Japanese  official  in  (|uestion 
who  was  a  skilled  attache  of  the  Poreign  Office,  'I'6k)o,  had  received 
his  appointment  without  reference  to  the  question  in  hand,  and,  having 
been  delayed  in  leaving  Tokyo  owing  to  the  manifestations  of  foreign 
interference,  did  not   reach  Shanghai  until  the  29th  of  May.     He  carried 
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credentials  which  had  been  prepared  as  early  as  the  8th  of  April,  the  chief 
purport  of  which  was  to  ajjjain  assure  the  TsungLi  Yamen  of  the  friendliness 
of  Japan.  While  Yana<(iwara  was  on  his  way,  the  first  word  of  formal 
warninj^  that  the  Chinese  j^overnment  niij^ht  be  moved  to  take  a  suspicious 
view  of  the  Japanese  proceedings  was  sent  in  a  despatch  from  Peking  to 
'I  okyo.  This  document,  while  admitting  that  the  subject  had  Ixien  previously 
discussed  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Soyezima  in  1873,  P^'^  forth  the  pretence 
that  the  Vamen  had  never  supposed  that  it  was  intended  to  send  an  armed 
force  to  I'ormosa,  To  attempt  to  deal  with  the  hostile  savages  without  an 
armed  force  to  fall  lack  on,  must  have  appeared  as  preposterous  to  the 
Chinese,  as  the  statement  did  to  lx)th  foreigners  and  Japanese. 

L'pon  the  arrival  at  Shanghai  of  Yanagiwara,  he  was  visited  by  Pan  Wi, 
then  on  his  way  to  Formosa.  The  interview  which  resulted  seems  to  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  Japanese  envoy,  principally  with  the  idea  of  ascer- 
taining the  views  of  the  Chinese  government,  for  the  Chinese  official  seems 
to  have  gained  nothing  except  the  advice  to  abandon  the  trip  to  Formosa, 
for  although  General  Saigo's  powers  in  the  internal  management  of  Formosa 
were  fiill  and  unrestricted,  he  had  no  authority  to  adjust  disputes  that  might 
arise  between  the  two  governments.  This  information  evidently  did  not 
discourage  the  Chinese  Commission,  for  as  stated  above,  they  arrived  in  For- 
mosa for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  interview  with  Saigo. 

Pan  Wi  having  put  his  question  in  regard  to  the  report  of  the  Shanghai 
meeting,  and  received  his  answer  from  General  Saigo,  the  interview  continued 
as  follows  : — 

"  Ue  ^Pau  Wi)  pr<x.'CH)d«d  to  expro^s  his  regret  that  a  notification  had  not  b^n  sent  to  China  in 
re«^aril  to  the  intention  of  the  Japanese  to  visit  Formosa,  and  punish  the  offendin^c  saTAgee.  If  suob 
warning  had  been  given  in  time,  the  Chinese  government  wonid  have  supplied  a  force  U>  accmipany 
the  .lapane^e,  and  assist  in  the  operations — hut  the  work  having  now  been  completed,  it  waa  too  late 
for  China  to  attempt  to  participate.  Saigo  answered  that  word  liad  certainly  b^n  sent  to  declare  and 
explain  the  purposes  of  his  government,  and,  furthermore,  that  Soyezima,  the  Japanese  ambassador, 
had  re<£ue8ted  the  whole  subject  to  be  examined,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  one  year  ago.  The  Chinese 
commissioner  said  it  was  <(uite  true  that  a  messenger  had  recently  passed  through  China  with  letters 
from  the  Japanese  authoritiei«,  but  that  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  l>etween  Foochow  and  Peking 
had  mads  it  impossible  for  him  U*  deliver  his  news  in  time.  Saigo  remarked  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  work  was  entirely  done,  and  that  \i(*.  expected  to  be  obliged  to  remain  yet  some  time, 
to  execute  all  the  instructions  of  his  government  and  secure  guarantees  for  the  future  safety  of  his 
countrymen ;  to  which  the  commissioner  replied  that  he  understood  and  respected  that  view  of  the 
affair,  anil  did  not  disput43  the  genei-al's  right  to  entertain  it.  He  entirely  comprahended  the  purposes 
of  the  Japanese  and  admitted  the  propriety  of  their  fulfilment;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  of 
Formosa,  with  all  its  inhabittintH,  savages  and  others,  belonged  to  China,  it  became  the  dnty  of  the 
(.*hinese  authorities,  also,  to  in(iuirc  as  to  who  had  been  the  assailants  in  the  slaughter  of  tiie-X«eo- 
chooans,  in  1871,  and  to  discover,  in  a  more  general  way,  who  among  the  population  were  welUb^haTed 
and  who  were  criminals;  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  service  with  which  he  was 
charged.  The  taotai  i>f  Taiwan  then  observi^d  that  he  had  heard  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Japaneec 
to  attack  the  aboriginal  settlement  of  Filani,  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  he  wished  to  inquire  if  this 
was  true.  'J*he  question,  for  some  reason,  was  not  answered, — possibly  because  the  fact  of  Japan 
having  no  cause  whatever  of  complaint  a<^aii)st  Pilam  rendered  it  unworthy  of  a  serious  reply.  The 
commissioner  next  produced  his  own  rcnrord  of  the  interview,  before  alluded  to,  between  Pan  and 
Yanagiwara,  which  Saigo  read  and  found  to  contain,  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  minister,  a  repetition 
of  the  frequently  declared  object  of  his  government,— namely,  to  destroy  or  sufficiently  puninh  the 
Botan  murderers,  by  menus  ot  an  expeditir»n  which  should  furthermore  tnke  effective  measnree  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  outrages.  This  document  having  been  read,  the  Commissioner  said  he 
would  like  to  know  what  plan  the  genenil  had  decided  upon,  if  any,  for  the  prevention  of  futare 
misdeeds,  in  response,  ^aigo  st^ited  that  he  undoubtedly  ha<l  a  plan  which  seethed  to  him  suitable 
and  sufficient,  but  he  did  not  think  it  desirable  t<^  reveal  it,  especially  as  his  operations  were  still  in 
progress.  'J'iie  savage  tribes  were  not  yet  completely  brought  to  ttirms,  and  his  troops  were  scattered 
in  various  parts  <»f  Southern  Formosa,  an<l  it  seemed  to  him  altogether  inexpedieut  to  communicate 
the  detiiils  of  his  plan.     The  cnuunissioner  said  that  ho  had  come  to  Formosa  l>y  the  direction  of  his 
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|^v«muient,  to  superintend  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  entire  disturbed  district,  in  co-o|>eratiun 
with  the  Ja{Ninese  commnnder ;  and  asked  if  the  latter  had  nothing  to  disclose,  ^vith  u  view  to 
mutoally  carryingout  this  desi^^n.  Saigo  answered  that  he  also  came  under  very  distinct  dirc^ctions 
from  his  government,  but  that  they  rehited  solely  to  the  pnnishnient  of  the  savages  and  the  security 
of  life  for  the  future,  and  did  not  contemplate  any  co-operation  with  Chiue.'>e  officials;  that  on  his 
arrival  he  found  that  the  Chinese  speaking  j>eople  of  the  reifion  were  in  no  way  under  the  control  of 
China,  and  that  the  savages  were  utterly  wild  and  lawless,  beyond  the  control  of  everybody,  and 
re<[iiiring  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  vigorous  hand.  This  lie  had  done  by  himself,  and  he  had  now  no 
scheme  of  co-operation  to  propose,  nor  could  he  accept  or  submit  to  any.  The  commissioner— 
counselled,  I  think,  by  the  foreign  gentlemen  beside  him,  though  I  must  not  Ijo  positive  on  this  point — 
oontiuned  to  press  his  proposal  for  repeated  conferences  and  combined  action,  biit  Saigo  steadily 
declined,  particularly  as  these  suggestions  were  iilways  accompanied  by  declarations  that  tlie  legitimate 
sway  of  China  extended  over  all  Formosa  and  its  people — a  position  which  the  Japanese  general  was 
not  disposed  to  admit,  conceiving  that  the  question  had  already  been  debated  and  adjusted  by 
Soyezima  in  Peking,  and  that,  under  any  circumstances,  it  was  not  nece^^sary  for  him  to  discuss  it 
here.  In  fact,  he  remarked  that  it  the  commissioner  dosire<l  to  continue  discussions  based  on  that 
theorj",  he  thought  it  would  be  more  appropriately  done  through  the  Japanese  envoy  to  the  Chinese 
court— that  it  was  more  correctly  a  subject  oi  negotiation  l>etween  the  two  nations  than  between 
individual  commissioners  at  a  distant  point." 

This  concluded  the  official  part  of  the  meeting,  but  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  second  interview  on  the  24th  for  the  presentation  of  certain 
points  held  in  reserve  by  the  Chinese. 

The  Chinese  were  evidently  disposed  to  make  up  for  lost  time  in 
attempting  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  natives,  for  the  next  day 
was  spent  in  sending  communications  to  the  independent  coast  villages  and 
messengers  with  presents,  etc.,  to  those  savage  tribes,  with,  of  course,  the 
excqjtion  of  the  Botans  and  Kusukuts,  who,  as  a  result  of  the  exertions  of  the 
Japanese,  could  now  be  visited  with  safet). 

The  last  and  most  important  conference  between  the  Japanese  general 
ciiul  the  commissioner  began  on  the  afternoon  of  June  24th  and  was  con- 
tinued through  the  25th.     Our  author  reviews  it  as  follows  : 

*'  The  results  arrived  at  promised  a  speedy  termination  of  the  active  operations  of  the  Japanese^ 
Although  the  refusals  of  Saigo  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  ahsoluto  decision  wore  as  positive  as  cver» 
lie  nevertheless  found  it  possible  to  promise  that  the  Chinese  proposals  should  be  forwarded,  with  favorable 
eiidoraemeuts,  io  his  government,  and  to  indicate  his  personal  satisfaction  witli  their  general  tenor. 
There  would  have  been  slight  occasion  for  subsequent  proceedings,  if  the  course  of  the  Chinese  oflicials 
had  been  sustained  by  those  who  sent  thorn,  and  the  conditions  which  they  expressed  themselves  ready 
and  empowered  to  fulfill  had  been  faithfully  and  promptly  executed  by  their  su^ieriors.  It  is  hardly 
desirable  to  follow  minutely  the  course  of  a  conversation  which  extended  over  so  many  hours,  and  iu 
%vhich  many  points  were  introduced,  at  times,  which  proved  to  be  irrelevant  to  t^he  final  settlement.  Each 
party  conducted  his  side  of  the  discussion  in  the  way  that  best  suited  his  individual  or  national  character. 
The  Chinese  ofhcer  was  circumspect,  deliberate,  wary,  and  highly  polished  iu  tone  and  expression. 
General  Saigo  was  frank  and  straightforward,  and,  though  always  courteous  in  manner  of  speech,  was,  I 
presume,  far  too  abrupt  iu  his  declarations  of  determined  conviction  to  suit  the  circuitous  smoothness  of 
Chinese  statecraft.  A  siugle  instance  will  show  the  vast  difference,  in  the  methods  of  treating  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  adopted  by  the  two  meu.  The  topic  of  the  future  control  of  the  savages  was  under  cousi- 
deratiou.  China's  representative  declared  the  readiness  of  his  government  to  give  pledges  that  they  would 
maintain  a  sufticient  force  to  keep  perfect  order  iu  future.  The  general  replied  to  the  effect  that  he  did 
not  doubt  that  pledges  would  be  given,  but  was  by  no  means  assured  that  they  would  be  adhered  to  with 
fidelity.  Ou  being  asked  why,  he  intimated  that  the  whole  course  of  the  Chinese,  in  the  Formosa  busi- 
ueas,  Lad  been  one  of  duplicity ;  that  they  peifectiy  well  knew  the  Japanese  causes  of  complaint  two 
years  ago,  and  now  preteuded  iguorance  of  them  up  to  a  late  period ;  that  they  had  disclaimed  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  savage  territory  until  within  a  few  weeks,  and  now  announced  that  they  had  always 
assumed  it ;  that  it  had  been  open  to  them  at  any  time  since  1871  to  punish  the  Botans,  by  themselves, 
for  the  massacre  of  the  Japanese  subjects,  whereas  they  now  affected  great  regret  at  uot  having  b^eu 
invited  to  accompany  the  expeditiou  for  chastising  them,  and  that,  all  things  considered,  he  did  uot 
believe  they  would  keep  the  savages  in  subjection,  even  if  they  promised  to.  Whereupon  Pan  Wi  flew 
into  a  rage,  prudently  directing  his  ire,  howcvor,  not  toward  the  general,  but  against  the  interpreter, 
whom  he  accused  of  falsely  translating  what  Saigo  had  said ;  averring  that  it  was  impossible  that  the 
Japanese  commander  could  have  used  such  language,  and  directing  him  to  report  to  his  master  exactly 
the  jebake  he  had  received.  But  it  is  not  at  all  in  Saigo's  nature  to  accept  a  proposal  for  tliis  sort  of 
evai^oii»  so  he  stated  that  his  interpreter  was  uot  at  all  responsible,  and  repeated  his  conviction ;  but 
added,  when  the  commissioner  gave  indications  of  irrepressible  wrath,  that  if  this  particular  subject  was 
disagreeable,  it  could  be  abandoned  for  a  while,  and  resumed  at  another  time.  Episodes  like  this  were 
certainly  not  frc(|ucut,  but  their  occabioual  occurrcucc  served  to  show  that  the  Japaucsc  oflicer  would  uot 
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agree  to  any  terms  of  seltloineut  that  should  not  strictly  bind  the  Chinese  to  the  complete  fulfilmeDt  of 
all  their  obligations.  This  detail  is  anticipatory.  From  the  beginning,  the  solo  desire  of  the  commis- 
sioner, Pan,  seemed  to  be  to  establish  the  right  of  his  government  to  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  the 
soil  of  Formosa.  Equally  from  the  beginning,  the  Japanese  general  pointed  out  how  repeatedly  that 
claim  had  been  waived.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assure  the  Chinese  oifioial  that  the 
Japanese  had  no  purpose  of  attempting  to  wrest  from  China  even  an  imaginary  possession.  His  deaiga 
was,  as  it  had  always  been,  to  inflict  a  necessary  punishment,  and  establish  a  state  of  security  for  the 
future.  Crradually,  the  idea  was  brought  forward,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  difficulty  might  be  arranged 
by  China's  assuming  the  task  of  preserving  peace  throughout  the  disturbed  region  hereafter.  Then  aroee 
the  amusing  little  break  in  the  discussion  which  I  have  described  above.  In  course  of  time  the  8Ug||estion 
arose  and  gained  favor  that  the  Chinese  might  give  substantial  guarantees  of  their  intentions.  This  grew 
out  of  an  intimation,  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  that,  if  all  this  region  had  really  been  under  China's 
control,  then  Japan  had  been  doing  tlic  work  that  China  ought  to  have  done  but  had  neglected,  at  an 
expenditure  which  should  properly  have  fallen  upon  the  other  party,  .\lthough  merely  an  incidental 
observation,  not  intended  as  especially  pertinent,  this  was,  I  think,  somewhat  eagerly  seised  upon. 
Suppose  that  the  Peking  government  would  undertake  to  reimburse  the  Japanese  for  their  outlay, — would 
that  meet  any  of  the  questions  in  dispute  ?  It  seemed  to  be  agreed  on  all  sides  that  this  would  at  least 
stand  as  strong  evidence  of  good  faith.  And  so,  after  many  divergencies  and  variations  of  slight  import,  it 
was  ultimately  agreed,  on  the  evening  of  June  25tli,  that  the  active  operations  of  tiie  Japanese  should  be 
suspended,  pending  a  reference  of  terms  of  settlement,  for  final  consideration,  to  the  respective  goTeru- 
ments.    These  terms  were  to  be  substantially  as  follows  : 

'  The  Chinese  authorities  to  reimburse  the  Japanese  for  the  cost  of  their  expedition. 

The  Chinese  to  guarantee  such  occupation  of  the  savage  territory  of  Formosa  as  should  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  outrages  upon  strangers. 

*  These  conditions  effected,  the  Japanese  forces  to  be  withdrawn.* 

The  Chinese  commissioner  expressed  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  willingness  of  his  government 
to  subscribe  to  this  agreement,  and  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he  was  acting  with  full  authority  in 
offering  it,  and  that  the  reference  to  Peking  was  solely  a  matter  of  formality.  It  was,  therefore,  reasouable 
to  believe  that  the  occupation  of  Southern  Formosa  would  terminate  in  a  very  short  time,  and  tliat  the 
duties  of  the  Japanese,  in  tliat  island,  were  virtually  ended.  They  were,  in  fact,  required  to  do  nothing 
until  the  time  of  their  departure,  which  took  place  in  December,  and  which  might  have  taken  place  much 
earlier  but  for  the  bad  faith  cxliibited  by  the  Peking  government." 

l^'rom  the  arrival  until  the  departure  of  the  visitors  no  opportunity  was 
lost  of  showing  them  all  the  formal  courtesy  an^l  respect  the  occasion 
admitted.  On  the  26th  of  June  they  took  leave,  but  were  obliged  to  travel 
overland  to  Takow.  fort)'  miles  -distant,  Ixifore  emlxirking,  as  their  ships 
had  been  forced  to  leave  IJangkiau  Hay  owing  to  a  violent  storm  the  day 
before. 

From  other  writings  we  are  informed  that,  at  least  by  the  Chinese 
throughout  the  island  and  even  in  certain  of  the  coast  ports  of  the  mainland, 
the  Japanese  expedition  was  considered  to  be  but  a  preparation  for  a 
general  attack  on  China.  Even  the  same  Chinese  envoy  who  had  lately 
been  sent  to  confer  with  (ieneral  Saigo,  but  w^as  excused  on  account  of 
illness,  considered  the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  defences  of  the  island 
so  immediate  that  he  ])ersonally  remained  in  Formosa  to  superintend  the 
work,  and  M.  (ii(juel,  of  the  l^'oochow  arsenal  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
accomi>anied  the  acting  commissioner  on  his  visit  to  the  Japanese  camp, 
was  placed  as  assistant.  The  object  seems  to  have  been  not  to  prepare  for 
offensive  operations  but  simply  to  ojjpose  the  Japanese,  should  they  attempt 
to  advance  northward. 

Mud  forts  were  erected  at  man\-  different  stations  along  the  western 
sea-board.  Kver)'  important  garrison  from  Tamsui,  in  the  north,  to  Pithau 
and  lakow,  in  the  south,  received  additional  reinforcements,*  and  special 
efforts  were  made  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  the  old  city  of  Taiwanfii.* 

1  The  total  number  of  Oiiiuesc  troops  lauded  in  the  soutli  of  Formosa  during  the  period  between 
the  25th  August  and  the  17th  November,  amounted  lo  10,970.  "  Imperial  Chinese  Maritime  Castooii 
Koports— Takow,  1871." 

U.  CumpbeH's  '*  Mibbiouary  Success  in  Formuba." 
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Especially  in  I  aiwanfu  and  Takow  were  remarks  alx)iit  the  Japanese  a 
never-ceasing  topic  of  conversation,  and  junk  after  junk  departed  loaded 
with  Chinese  seeking  passage  to  China,  where  it  was  thought  greater  safety 
awaited  them. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  expedition,  Japanese  visitors  Iiad  been  very 
numerous,  and  now  that  troops  had  followed,  it  was  thought  that  every  spot 
previously  visited  by  the  Japanese  spies,  as  they  were  now  considered  to 
be,  would  soon  be  occupied  by  Japanese  forces.  A  state  of  considerable 
excitement  was  the  not  unnatural  result,  and  that  this  excitement  was  not 
confined  to  the  lower  classes  is  evident  from  the  energy  which  was 
aroused  among  the  officials. 

To  give  the  Chinese  a  base  of  operations,  should  the  Japanese  attempt 
a  rtank  movement  through  the  savage  territory,  sub-prefect  Yuen  was 
entrusted  with  the  construction  of  a  road  to  extend  from  a  place  near  the 
village  of  Ch'ihshan,  twenty-five  miles  inland  and  to  the  east  of  Takow, 
across  the  summit  of  Kunlun  mountain  to  Pilam  on  the  east  coast. 

The  route  was  important  also  from  the  fact  that  on  the  Kunlun 
mountain  was  the  point  from  which  savage  tracks  converged  to  different 
points  of  importance,  such  as  Hongkong  village  and  the  Botan  territory,  in 
the  south,  and  Suao  and  Changwha  villages,  in  the  north.  The  undertaking 
was  commenced  with  500  workmen  protected  by  500  soldiers,  and  as  the 
work  advanced  three  different  camps  of  Cantonese  troops  were  established 
in  support  of  it.  However,  owing  to  the  unusually  wet  summer,  but  little 
progress  was  made,  so  that  by  the  end  of  September  the  road  had  only 
reached  the  summit  of  Kunlun  mountain. 

From  this  point  the  original  plan  was  abandoned,  and  an  old  path  by  a 
different  route,  formerly  used  by  Chinese  travellers,  was  improved,  and  used 
for  a  great  part  of  the  distance.  This,  combined  with  that  which  they  had 
already  built,  gave  them,  by  the  end  of  November,  direct  communication  with 
Pilam.  It  must  be  remembered  that  what  is  usually  called  in  Formosa  a 
Chinese  road,  is,  in  reality,  but  a  foot-path  by  which  pedestrians  can  pro- 
ceed, but  utterly  impassable  for  cavalrj-  or  artillery.  In  the  present  case 
beasts  of  burden  and  even  sedan-chairs  could  not  be  utilized,  and  further- 
more it  was  entirely  unavailable  during  the  wet  season,  as  a  river-bed 
formed  a  portion  of  it.^ 

In  the  north  of  the  island  during  the  early  days  of  the  expedition,  the 
Chinese  officials  were  not  without  considerable  anxiety.  But  as  time  passed 
and  no  bad  news  was  received,  thej  felt  somewhat  easier,  Ixilieving  that  the 
Japanese  expedition  must  have  had  the  countenance  of  the  Peking  govern- 
ment. Consequently  the  Japanese  ships,  bound  to  and  from  Liangkiau, 
that  put  into  Kelung  for  coal  were  supplied  without  hesitation,  flying  as  they 
did  the  ensign  of  a  friendly  ix)wer. 

The  reconnoitring  parties  which,  towards  the  end  of  June,  reached  far 
toward  the  north  on  the  east  coast,  and  eventually  emerged  at  Khelai,  a 
place  north  of  the  settlement  usually   marked   on   the  maps   as  Chockeday, 

1.  Gampbeirs  "  MisMouary  Succe^u;  in  Formosa  " 
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created  a  fresh  scare  in  official  circles.  The  position  lx,Mng  strategicaHy  one 
of  importance,  the  inference  was  that  the  Japanese  were  meditating  a  second 
landing  either  in  the  neighborhood  or  perhaps  at  Suao,  the  well-known 
east  coast  harlx)r  forty  miles  to  the  north. 

As  a  result  Suao  was  at  once  garrisoned  and  strict  enquiries  instituted 
as  to  the  strangers'  doings  while  at  Khelai.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
Japanese  were  through  with  their  work  and  away,  their  departure  being  re- 
ported to  the  Chinese  officials  as  due  to  the  wrecking  of  their  steamer,  a 
sea-going  cargo  lx)at,  and  the  outbreak  of  fever  among  them.  Chinese 
settlers,  who  for  years  past  had  been  trading  with  the  savages  in  the  vicinit)' 
of  Khelai,  gave  the  information  that  the  Japanese  on  their  arrival  had  taken 
great  pains  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  all  the  inhabitants,  whether  abori- 
gines or  Chinese.  Presents  of  dollars,  foreign  clothing,  cloth,  bangles,  fans, 
rings,  etc.,  were  lavishly  given.  Permission  was  sought  to  erect  a  number 
of  straw  huts.  Plans  of  the  localit)  were  drawn,  many  trips  made  into 
the  neighboring  hills,  and  what  appeared  strangest  of  all  to  the  infonnants, 
over  one  hundred  samples  of  soil  were  collected,  packed,  and  carried  away. 
In  consequence  of  an  outbreak  of  fever,  the  camp  was  struck,  and  the  Japanese 
retired.  In  proof  of  these  assertions,  the  informants  produced  presents  which 
they  had  receixed,  Ix^sides  handing  over  to  the  Komalan-ting  a  quantit)'  of 
effects,  including  a  national  ensign  left  behind  by  the  Japanese.^ 

Alx)ut  the  middle  of  July,  a  claim  was  made  on  the  Chinese  officials 
of  the  island  by  a  Japanese  merchant  at  Suao  Hay,  for  the  alleged  robber)' 
of  his  jjroperty  while  trading  there.  The  Chinese,  now  effectually  aroused 
were  not  inclined  to  give  any  more  excuses  for  the  Japanese  to  settle 
Pormosan  difficulties  themselves  ;  so  they  at  onc<*  despatched  Taotai  Hia 
with  a  forcer  of  five  hundred  men  and  some  light  ardllery  to  .Suao.  With 
the  rumors  then  current  among  Chinese,  their  anxiety  lest  the  Japanese 
should  land  at  Suao  is  not  to  Ixi  wondered  at.  P'or,  once  established  there, 
it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  combine  with  the  powerful  factions  of 
the  Changwha  district,  then  in  almost  open  rebellion  against  the  Chinese 
officials,  and,  together,  notwithstanding  the  small  Japanese  force,  the  island 
would  in  all  probability  have  fallen  an  easy  capture. 

The  claim  of  the  Japanese  trader  settled,  a  victory  gained  over  a 
savage  tribe  in  the  vicinity,  and  work  commenced  o|i  a  road  from  Changwha 
across  the  mountains  to  Suao  Pay  were  the  results  of  Taotai  Hia's 
expedition.- 

()n  the  mainland,  the  greatest  anxiety  was  felt  at  Amoy,  the  princii^al 
China  port  engaged  in  trade  with  rormosa.  In  fact,  it  resulted  in  a  partial 
]>anic  among  the  lower,  if  not  th(^  higher,  classes,  shared  to  some  extent 
b)'  the  local  authorities.  At  any  rate,  no  official  att(*mpt  appears  to  have 
been  made  towards  arresting  it.  Many  of  die  populace  lied  into  the  interior, 
and  numbers  of  merchants  susi)ende(l  their  business  in  anticipation  of  the 
necessity  for  su(ld(*n  flight. 

That  Americans  were  assisting  in  the  Japanese  expedition  was  to  the 
Chinese  officials  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  it  would  seem  that  as  a 

1  and  2:  Imperial  eiiineso  Maritime  Customs  reports-  Tamsui,  1R74. 
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result  of  their  protestations,  the  L-nited  States  consul  was  led  to  interfen*. 
Even  the  viceroy  of  T^okien  had  become  so  impressed  with  the  trend  of  events 
that  he  had  directly  addressed  Consul  Henderson  on  the  matter,  such 
direct  transmission  being  quite  without  precedent.  The  translation  of  this 
rather  unique  document,  omitting  a  few  opening  lines  of  courteous  greeting, 
is  herewith  given : — 

**  Now  we  have  investigated  this  Formosan  business,  as  well  as  the  statements  of  the  taotai  of 
Formosift  and  the  captain  of  the  Yang-wa,  to  the  effect  that  t)iis  expedition  to  the  savages  of  Formosia  has 
been  planned  by  theionner  American  consul  at  Amoy,  Le  Gendre ;  also  one  Cassel,  and  many  others  assisting. 
We  have  also  examined  and  found  tliat  Formosa  has  long  belonged  to  China,  and  the  savages  are  certainly 
under  Chioeae  jariediction,  and  other  nations  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  On  this  occasion  Japan  has 
sent  soldiers  to  punish  the  savages  without  previous  consultation  with  tlie  Foreign  Office,  and  the 
Japanese  commander-in-chief,  without  awaiting  a  communication  from  me,  on  his  own  motion  took 
soldiers  and  formed  a  camp  at  Liang-kiau,  in  entire  violation  both  of  International  Law  and  the  treaty 
between  China  and  Japan.  We  twice  sent  communications  to  the  commander-in-chief,  requiring  him  to 
take  back  his  soldiers,  and  twice  sent  communications  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  presented  to  your 
hoDormble  self,  to  be  examined  and  acted  on  ;  all  of  which  are  on  file.  We  have  received  your  despatch, 
\n  which  you  show  your  desire  to  carry  out  treaty  obligations,  and,  in  settling  matters,  to  preserve  lasting 
peace  ana  friendship,  as  well  as  your  purpose  to  perform  your  duties  ;  for  all  whicli  we  desire  to  express 
oar  hearty  thanks.  We  have  appointed  Shen,  second  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  formerly  acting  prefect 
of  Fuchow,  to  go  to  Amoy,  and  also  have  sent  a  communication  to  Li,  admiral  at  Amoy,  telling  him  to 
await  the  coming  of  Shen,  and  then  with  him  to  have  a  consultation  with  the  U.  S.  consul,  and  together 
ooDoeirt  some  plan  of  action.  And  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Art.  I.  of  the  Treaty  of  the  1st 
jrear  of  Hienfung  (1858),  that  the  two  countries  shall  mutually  assist  in  preserving  friendly  relations,  we 
uk  yonr  honorable  self  to  request  the  commander  to  take  his  soldiers  back  to  Japan.  And  if  in  the 
V688el«  that  have  gone  to  Formosa  there  are  American  citizens  aiding,  the  Japanese,  we  ask  you  to 
punish  those  that  are  acting  improperly,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  in  accordance  with  the  11th 
article  of  the  Treaty  and  the  laws  of  your  country.  From  the  time  when  your  honorable  self  arrived 
in  China,  you  have  always  managed  affairs  in  strict  accordance  with  right,  so  that  the  streets  are 
full  of  praises  of  yourself  by  rulers  and  people,  and  ourselves  are  truly  thankful.  Now  that  there  are 
iffairs  in  Formosa,  over  which  you  are  consul,  you  can  show  your  friendly  feelings  by  acting  in  accordance 
wittti  the  treaty,  and  by  taking  measures  in  connection  with  Admiral  Li  and  Prefect  Shen.  Thus  can 
iron  show  friendly  feeling.  We  have  sent  a  communication  to  Admiral  Li,  and  also  one  to  Prefect  Shen 
>rdering  him  to  go  to  Amoy  and  arrange  the  whole  affair  with  you,  for  which  purpose  we  give  them  full 
[wwers.  And  we  request  you  to  act  with  these  two,  not  only  as  oflicials  but  as  friends.  Hoping  thus, 
mth  beat  regards,  etc.,  etc.,  etc." 

The  interview  which  followed  still  further  showed  the  great  anxiety  of 
:he  Chinese.  Tliey  appeared  to  be  under  the  delusion  that  were  the 
Americans  withdrawn  the  whole  project  would  fall  through.  Especiall)' 
were  they  concerned  regarding  the  connection  of  General  Le  Gendre,  who, 
as  a  former  United  States  consul,  still  appeared  to  them  to  be  in  some  way 
an  agent  of  the  government.  Not  satisfied  with  the  assurances  that 
notifications  had  already  been  sent  by  the  consul  to  the  Americans  in 
Formosa,  it  was  at  their  solicitation  that  duplicates  were  sent  by  a  .small 
Chinese  gunboat,  which  they  were  only  too  anxious  to  offer  for  the  purpose. 

This  boat  arrived  in  Liangkiau  harbor  on  the  afternoon  of  July  ist.  A 
mes.senger  landed,  who  announced  himself  as  deputy  marshal  of  the  U.S. 
consul  at  Amoy. 

The  communication  from  the  consul,  which  he  delivered  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, warned  them  against  participating  in  any  hostile  action  against  the 
Chinese  government.  It  is  believed  the  Americans  addressed  considered 
it  sufficient  to  send  in  response,  a  brief  statement  explaining  the  actual 
condition  of  affairs,  that  there  was  no  intention  of  assisting  in  warlike 
operations,  and  promising  to  withdraw  in  the  event  of  war  with  China. 
The  consul  had  also  drawn  up  and  had  printed  a  circular,  which,  as  thert; 
were  only  three  Americans  on  the  expedition,  seemed  an  extravagant  waste 
of  printer's  ink,  warning  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  *'  at  once  with- 
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draw  from  the  Japanese  armed  expedition  now  operating  in  the  island  of 
Formosa,  and  hereafter  to  avoid  any  connection  with  tliat  enterprise,  under 
penalty  of  arrest  and  trial  for  violation  of  the  laws  of  neutrality.  That  the 
three  American  citizens  thus  addressed  did  not  obey  was,  considering  the 
misapprehensions  under  which  it  was  evident  the  instructions  had  been 
issued,  a  credit  to  them  as  well  as  fortunate  for  the  consul,  whose  superiors 
in  Washington  saw  fit  to  severely  condemn  his  unjustifiable  interference. 

After  frequent  protests  that  they  were  not  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  savages,  these  not  being  under  Chinese  jurisdiction,  the  Chinese  now 
came  forward  with  the  assumption  that  the  whole  island  and  people  of 
Formosa  were  under  Chinese  authority.  That 'this  was  an  after-thought 
was  sufficiently  clear.  Specially  remarkable  was  the  assertion  of  the  viceroy 
of  Fokien  in  his  letter  to  the  consul — **  the  savages  are  certainly  under 
Chinese  jurisdiction '' — when  it  is  noted  that  in  a  letter  from  die  Fokien 
authorities  in  1867  in  answer*  to  the  demand  for  reparation  made  bj^  the 
United  States  consul  in  regard  to  the  Rover  massacre,  it  was  stated  :  **  But 
as  in  the  Render  case  the  Americans  were  not  murdered  in  Chinese  territor}' 
or  in  Chinese  seas,  but  in  a  region  occupied  by  the  savages,  relief  cannot  be 
asked  for  them  under  the  treat)-.  The  savage  territor}'  does  not  come  with- 
in the  limits  of  our  jurisdiction."  "^^  **We  believe  those  savages 
to  be  wild  animals  with  whom  any  one  would  disdain  to  contend."  Again, 
as  late  as  May,  1874,  the  Chinese  admiral  at  Amoy,  in  consultation  with  the 
United  States  consul,  reiterated  the  statement  that  the  Chinese  government 
admitted  no  responsibility  for  the  deeds  of  the  savages  in  Formosa^ 
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I^iihlu'  fedinij  throHyliout  Juimn — Misniifn  nf  Gciwial  Lv  Gembr  to  FokicH — His 
arrent  and  release — Formal  (lisappvoval  dvvlared  lnj  United  States  offieers — 
Ok'idfo  sent  on  special  mission  to  Pekimj — Freqnent  conferences — Chinese  de- 
durations — Unsatisfaehmi prtHjress — Valuable  assistance  rendered  hii  Mr.  Wadcy 
British  minister — An  tdtimatnm — Okahis  last  word — Messatfe  from  Prince 
Kunfj — The  atfreements  sitjned — Chinese  destruction  of  Japanese  works  in  For- 
mosa— The  effect  in  Jaintn — Affairs  in  Fornutsa — Serious  outhreak  of  fecer — 
Proclamations  presented  to  saratjes — Kvacaation  hy  Japanese — Chinese  anihor- 
ities  take  command — An  attempt  to  exert  atithniftj  orer  sarof/es  fails — Chinese 
militartf  expedition  enters  savatjc  territory — They  are  sarroundedy  routed,  and 
two  hundred  and  Hfty  killed  and  mutilated  by  savayes — Sarayes  not  ayain 
disturbed — Jajnin  justly  commended — The  ocean  hiyhway  secure. 

In  Japan,  with  the  knowledge  of  a  serious  dispute  existing  with  China, 
the  inhd[)itants  were  in  a  high  state  of  patriotic  excitement.  China  had 
insulted  them  and  China  should  be  immediately  dealt  with  severely,  lliere 
was  no  doubt  that  the  masses  were  ready  for  instant  combat,  but  fortunately 
the  officials  were  able  to  restrain  the  people  and  promote  the  better  interests 
of  the  country  by  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

An  intended  measure  in  the  interest  of  peace  was  the  despatch  of 
General  Le  Gendre  to  the  south  of  China.  He  left  Japan  towards  the  end 
of  July,  and  was  to  proceed  to  Fokien  and  there  enter  into  negotiations  witli 
the  viceroy,  lliis  was  not  suffered  to  be,  however,  for  upon  arriving  at 
Amoy,  through  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pass,  he  was  forcibly 
arrested  by  the  United  States  marshal  of  the  Amoy  consulate,  who  had 
called  in  the  assistance  of  officers  and  marines  from  the  U.S.S.  )\iHiif, 
He  was  then  sent  to  Shanghai,  but  here  he  was  immediatel)  released.  It 
was  then  too  late  to  fulfill  his  mission  to  Foochow,  and  he  consequently  made 
no  attempt  to  return  south.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  further  of  this 
second  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Japanese,  inasmuch  as  the  action  of 
every  official  connected  with  this  arbitrary  and  illegal  exercise  of  consular 
authority  was  at  once  repudiated,  and  the  strongest  disapproval,  short  of 
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actual  dismissal   from  jniblic    service,    was  expressed  I)y  the  United  States 
irovernment  at  Washini^ton. 

A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  (ieneral  I.e  Gendre,  Okubo  Toshi- 
initsu,  an  eminent  minister,  who  was  well  worthy  of  the  implicit  confidence 
placed  in  him  hy  the  Japanese,  was  sent  upon  a  special  mission  to  China  with 
full  powers  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  At  Tientsin  he  was  joined  by 
General  Le  Ciendre,  and  the  j)arty  reached  Peking  on  tlie  lOth  of  September. 

Meanwhile  the  Ja])anese  minister,  Vanagiwara,  had  l^een  a  witness  of 
repeated  acts  of  Chinese  duplicit)*.  1  he  report  of  the  negotiations  held 
between  (ieneral  Saigo  and  Pan  Wi  has  Ixien  related  in  a  former  chapter. 
Vet  Commissioner  Shen,  early  in  June,  had  caused  to  l^e  sent  to  the  Chinese 
government  a  statement  tliat  he  had  himself  arranged  affairs  with  the 
savages,  and  that  Saigo  had  declared  his  readiness  to  return  to  Japan  w^ith 
his  troops  **  at  the  first  command  of  his  government/'  'lliis  was  com- 
municated to  Yanagiwara,  b\'  the  taotai  at  Shanghai,  on  the  8th  of  July. 
Arriving  later  in  Peking,  the  minister  found  that  despatches  from  the  late 
Chinese  visitors  to  P'ormosa  were  on  several  occasions  produced  for  his 
inspection  as  evidence  that  the  affair  was  already  settled,  and  that  nothing 
remained  but  for  the  Japanese  to  withdraw  their  troops. 

The  arrival  of  Okubo  soon  put  a  stop  to  this  perpetual  chicaner}',  and 
at  his  instigation,  negotiations  for  an  immediate  and  final  settlement  were 
l)e^un  at  once. 

After  thoroughly  reviewing  the  subject,  ( )kubo  stated  his  own  view  to 
the  Tsung-li  Yamen  and  concludeil  by  sul)mitting,  on  the  14th  of  September, 
two  propositions,  namely :  That  although  China  claimed  jurisdiction  over 
the  savages,  she  had  taken  no  steps  to  govern  or  reform  them,  and  that, 
if  the  alleged  power  of  control  existed  and  failed  to  l)e  exercised,  it  was 
not  possible  for  China  to  escape  the  accusation  of  virtually  encouraging  the 
natives  in  their  barbarous  acts  towards  shipw-reckeil  people. 

( )n  the  J  6th,  a  second  conference  was  held :  the  Chinese,  equal  to  any 
occasion,  answered  the  above  propositions  by  lx)ldly  asserting  that  China 
had  **  improved  the  manners"  of  the  savage  alx)rigines,  **  organized  thdr 
communities.*'  "educated  those  who  had  good  and  intelligent  dispositions.'* 
and  **  actually  established  government  over  them."  It  w^as  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  their  "policy  was  to  civilize  them,  not  by  hast)- and  precipitate 
measures,  but  gradually  and  steadih."  Regarding  the  maltreatment  of 
castawa)s,  they  stated  that  if  foreign  ships  were  wrecked  and  tlie  sailors 
injured,  if  the  ministers  of  those  nations  demanded  satisfaction,  "minutely 
setting  forth  the  circumstances  attending  each  event,"  China  **  would  examine 
into  such  affairs  and  would  never  neglect  them."  **  Consequently,"  it  was 
added,  *'  if  your  government  had  written  minutely  about  the  present  matter, 
our  Yamen  would  have  taken  the  proper  measures  to  examine  into  and 
settle  it.  Then  our  Yamen  would  have  established  proper  laws  over  the 
salvages,  and  would  have  instructed  them  to  protect  foreigners  in  the  future." 
Such  assumptions  re(|uire  no  further  comment. 

l)n  the  discussion  continuing  on  the  19th.  OkuU)  could  Ixit  e.xpress  dis- 
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satisfaction  with  the  replies  as  given.  As  to  the  appliance  of  International 
l^w  to  the  question,  their  attention  having^  been  called  to  it,  the  Chinese 
stated  that  as  such  codes  had  but  lately  btjen  compiled  by  Europeans,  and 
**  there  being  no  mention  of  China  in  them,"  they  '*  intended  to  negotiate 
without  adopting  any  of  the  opinions  therein  contained." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  declarations  which  followed, 
except  to  refer  to  one  statement  which  appears  specially  significant.  "  As 
to  the  evidence  concerning  aboriginal  Formosa,"  said  the  Chinese  officer, 
**  we  fear  there  may  be  some  oJ>scure  points  in  it ;  but  henceforward,  we  will 
extend  our  laws  and  administration  over  the  territory  of  the  savages,  restrain 
their  wicked  and  violent  actions,  and  take  such  measures  as  will  preser\'e 
forever  the  friendly  relations  l^etween  the  two  countries.  If,  on  the  contrarj-, 
you  will  not  consent  to  entrust  our  government  with  the  management  of  the 
present  affair,  we  shall  then  have  nothing  more  to  say." 

Respecting  the  evidence  spoken  of,  the  Japanese  commissioner  replied 
that  none  whatever  had  been  produced,  and  that  until  some  substantial  proof 
of  the  Chinese  position  had  been  offered,  he  should  continue  to  disjnitc  it. 
S|>eaking  from  another  point  he  said  : — '*  Now  that  communication  is  estal>- 
lished  Ijetween  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds,  safety  and  protection  must 
\>it  accorded  to  the  navigators  of  all  nations.  V'ormosa  is  a  very  important 
island  in  the  direct  highway  of  commerce,  but  its  people  are  like  pirates  in 
their  practices."  % 

Meetings  lx:tween  the  representatives  continued  at  intervals  through 
tlie  month  of  Septemlx^T  with  no  satisfactory  result,  the  Chinese  confining 
themselves  to  reassertions  of  their  jDrevious  statements,  and  Okubo  refusing 
to  accept  them.  The  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  on  cjuestions  of  international 
law  became  so  apparent,  it  is  said,  that  on  one  of  these  occasions  Okubo 
presented  to  the  Yamen  a  condensed  translation  of  the  code.  On  the  5th 
of  October  affairs  had  reached  such  an  unsatisfactorj'  state  that  the  Chinese 
became  almost  menacing  in  their  tone,  and,  even  intimated  to  the  commis- 
sioner that  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  return  home  at  once  while  he  could 
do  so  with  safety.  To  this  Okubo  stated :  ''If  \ou  hold  that  further 
discussions  are  impossible,  and  will  not  answer  my  cjuestions,  our  conferences 
shall  end  to-day,  and  the  object  of  my  mission  (the  desire  of  maintaining  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  governments)  shall  Ixi  arrested  here." 
The  meeting  then  terminated  by  Okubo  announcing  his  intention  of  returning 
to  Japan  at  once.  He  was  afterwards  led  to  reconsider  this  determination 
by  the  courteously  expressed  desire  of  the  Yamen  officials  that  the  negotia- 
tions should  continue.  F'urthermore  it  was  recjuested  that  the  unpleasant 
observations  that  had  passed  should  not  be  included  in  the  record  of  the 
transactions.  This  proposition  to  amend  the  record  Okulx)  declined,  stating 
that  he  himself  could  make  no  alterations  in  the  transactions,  but  that  such 
might  be  rectified  by  after  correspondence. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Okubo,  the  British  envoy,  Mr.  Wade,  who  was 
inclose  touch  with  tlie  Chinese  authorities,  expressed  his  desire  to  learn  from 
the  Japan<!se  the  precise  nature  of  their  functions  and  the  progress  they  were 
making.     Okubo  declined  to  give  this  information,  stating   tliat  the  Chinese 
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refused  to  acknowletlj^e  the  correctness  of  the  statements  niade  by  .Soyezima* 
former  amljassador  to  Peking,  as  to  the  denial  by  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  of 
Chinese  authority  over  the  savages  of  l^ormosa.  As  long  as  this  was  not 
conceded  and  the  question  of  veracity  Ixitween  the  two  governments  remained 
unsettled,  the  negotiations  could  not  Ixi  such  as  would  justify  their  beinj^ 
revealed.  Apparently  Mr.  Wade  appreciated  the  propriety  of  the  Japanese 
view  of  the  situation,  for  he  thenceforward  confined  himself  to  getting 
information  from  Chinese  sources.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  actions  of  the 
Hritish  minister  were  at  any  time  the  result  of  a  feeling  of  hostility  towards 
Japan,  and  although  he  on  one  occasion  expressed  his  intention  of  telegraph- 
ing to  lingland  for  armed  support,  it  seems  that  this  was  with  the  special 
desire  of  protecting  English  commerce,  which  then  amounted  to  many 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  That  he  was  desirous  of  acting  as  arbitrator  was 
evident,  but  while  the  Chinese  were  not  averse  to  accepting  his  assistance, 
the  Japanese  commissioner  declined  from  the  first. 

On  the  loth  of  October,  an  ultimatum  was  transmitted  by  Okulx), 
allowing  but  five  days  for  further  negotiations,  when  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  period,  if  a  definite  answer  was  not  given,  the  meetings  must  come  to  an 
end.  A  message  liaving  l)een  later  received  to  the  eftect  that,  as  the 
emperor  was  absent  from  the  capital,  an  extension  of  the  time  was  desired, 
Okulx)  readily  consented  to  an  additional  dcla)'. 

On  the  I5di  an  answer  was  received  by  Okulx;  which  showed  a  decided 
inclination  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  speedy  end. 

At  an  another  meeting,  on  the  i8th,  at  Okulx)'s  apartments,  the  Chinese, 
while  wishing  to  avoid  a  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  their  right  to  south 
Tormosa,  expressed  their  willingness  to  recognize  their  negligence  and  offer 
a  sum  of  money  in  compensation  for  the  slaughtered  Loochooans.  A  step 
liackward  was  taken  on  the  next  day,  however,  when  the  Yamen  notified 
Okulx)  that  a  difficulty  had  arisen,  the  special  ix)ints  of  which  were  that, 
while  willing  to  pay  an  indemnity  for  losses  sustained  by  Japan,  they  could 
not  consent  to  gi\'e  a  written  declaration  to  that  effect,  neither  could  they 
deliver  the  amount  until  after  the  Japanese  troops  had  l>een  withdrawn. 
The}*  furthermore  objected  to  stating  the  precise  sum  of  the  indemnity,  but 
said  it  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  their  government. 

riiese  conditions  did  not  satisfy  the  Japanese  commissioner  in  the  least. 
As  the  Chinese  liad  already  once  repudiated  their  oral  declarations,  he  was 
not  inclined  to  give  them  another  cliance,  and  as  he  informed  them  :  "  If  I 
should  rely  ui>on  your  words  at  the  present  moment,  and  afterwards  there 
should  Ix*  found  in  them  some  points  unsatisfactory'  to  our  government,  we 
must  again  charge  jou  with  a  wrong,  and  some  great  difficiuty  might  arise. 
I  therefore  want  some  tmstworthj'  written  proofs.*'  On  the  24th,  the  offer 
was  renewed  and  again  rejected.  On  the  25th,  wliat  was  expected  to  be  the 
final  letter  was  sent  by  ( )kubo  containing  the  following  expressions  of  opinion : 

**  Now  I  am  quite  hopeless  and  am  about  to  leave.  The  notice  given 
to  you  of  an  intention  to  punish  the  alx)riginal  tribes  was  set  at  naught  by 
\'our  Tsung-li  \'amen,  and  when  we  sent  a  commissioner  with  troops  to  take 
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vengeance  upon  the  tribes  that  had  murdered  our  shipwrecked  people,  and  to 
remove  the  evils  which  threatened  the  navigators  of  those  seas,  you  afforded 
us  no  encouragement  in  our  difficult  and  dangerous  task,  but  affected  to 
be  very  proud  of  your  mercy  in  not  *  shooting  an  arrow  at  us.'  Under  these 
circumstances,  our  philanthropic  action,  to  our  lasting  regret,  has  been  desig- 
nated by  you  by  the  bad  name  of  a  hostile  deed,  while  our  undertaking  to 
punish  the  savages  arose  only  from  the  necessity  of  protecting  our  own 
people.  Henceforth,  inside  and  back  of  the  mountains,  we  shall  continue 
to  clear  land  protecting  those  tribes  which  submit  to  us,  and  punish- 
ing those  who  oppose  us,  and  shall  complete  our  plan  of  action 
without  permitting  an)'  m61estation  on  the  part  of  your  country. 
Finally,  I  have  to  say  that,  as  the  present  case  cannot  Ix*  decided 
by  arguments,  each  country  must  go  its  own  way  and  exercise  its  own 
rights  of  sovereignty.  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  any  further  explanations  and 
arguments  you  may  have  to  offer.  I  am  in  haste  to  depart,  and  cannot  go 
to  your  Tsung-li  Yamen  to  take  leave  of  you. ' 

Of  all  public  men  in  Japan  of  that  day,  ( )kulx)  was  the  most  conspicuous 
for  qualities  of  forbearance  and  toleration.  That  he  should  have  l)een  forced 
to  express  himself  in  so  peremptor)*  a  tone  was,  at  least  to  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  character,  sufficient  proof  that  leniency  and  gentleness 
had  been  carried  to  their  extreme  limit,  and  that  everj*  honorable  means  of 
conciliation,  on  his  part,  had  been  exhausted. 

Preparations  were  made  for  leaving  Peking  without  delay,  and  during 
the  afternoon  General  Le  Gendre  and  a  part  of  the  suite  set  out  on  their 
journey  to  Tientsin.  Upon  teing  informed  of  this  and  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  entire  mission  was  imminent.  Prince  Kung  went  in  haste  to  the 
residence  of  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Wade,  and  requested  him  to  take  a 
message  to  Okubo  which  might  have  the  effect  of  detaining  the  part)'. 
The  vi.sit  was  made  at  once  and  Mr.  Wade  informed  the  Japanese  commis- 
sioner that  he  was  empowered  to  declare  that  there  would  now  te  no 
objection  made  against  Okubo's  resolution  to  obtain  written  evidence  of 
consent  to  the  terms  proposed,  that  the  payment  of  one  hundred  thousand 
taels  should  be  made  immediately  **  as  relief  to  the  sufferers  "  (meaning 
the  families  of  those  who  had  been  slaughtered  in  1871,  and  the  sur\'ivors) 
and  four  hundred  thousand  taels  '  as  indemnity  for  the  various  expenses 
of  the  expedition,'*  after  the  troops  had  been  withdrawn. 

Now  convinced  that  at  last  a  sincere  effort  at  settlement  would  be  made, 
Okubo  deferred  his  departure,  went  the  same  day  to  Mr.  Wade's  residence, 
and  there  stated  that  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  Ixiing  a  matter  of 
secondarj^  importance,  five  hundred  thousand  taels  would  l^e  received  subject 
to  the  conditions  that  the  Formosan  expedition  be  public!)  recognized  as  just 
and  rightful  and  the  money  paid  before  die  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  Acting 
again  as  willing  messenger,  Mr.  Wade  conveyed  this  decision  to  the  Chinese 
authorities.  Whether  he  used  his  influence  or  not  to  induce  the  Chinese  to 
accept  the  terms  is  not  known.  With  the  Japanese  official,  however,  he 
never  attempted  to  exert  the  slightest  influence. 

On  the  27th,  Mr.  Wade  rendered  most  valuable  service,  inasmuch  as  he 
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agreo  to  auy  terms  of  settlement  that  sliould  not  strictly  bind  the  Chinese  to  the  complete  fulfiUiient  of 
all  their  obligations.  This  detail  is  anticipatory.  From  the  beginning,  the  solo  desire  of  the  commiti- 
siouer,  Pan,  seemed  to  be  to  establish  the  right  of  his  government  to  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Uie 
soil  of  Formosa.  Equally  from  the  beginning,  the  Japanese  general  pointed  out  how  repeafcedly  that 
claim  had  been  waived.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assure  the  Chinese  official  that  the 
Japanese  had  no  purx)ose  of  attempting  to  wrest  from  Chiua  even  an  imaginary  possession.  His  destga 
was,  as  it  had  always  beeu,  to  iuflict  a  necessary  puuishmeut,  and  establish  a  state  of  security  for  the 
future.  Ciradually,  the  idea  was  brought  forward,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  difficulty  might  bo  arranged 
by  China's  assuming  the  task  of  preserving  peace  throughout  the  disturbed  region  hereafter.  Then  arose 
the  amusing  little  break  in  the  discussion  which  I  have  described  above.  In  course  of  time  the  aug|(estion 
arose  and  gained  favor  that  the  Chinese  might  give  substantial  guarantees  of  their  intentions.  This  grew 
out  of  an  intimation,  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  that,  if  all  this  region  had  really  beeu  under  China's 
control,  then  Japan  had  been  doing  the  work  that  Chiua  ought  to  have  done  but  had  neglected,  at  an 
expenditure  which  should  properly  have  fallen  upon  the  other  party.  Although  merely  an  incidental 
observation,  not  intended  as  especially  pertinent,  this  was,  I  think,  somewhat  eagerly  seised  upon. 
Suppose  that  the  Pekiug  government  would  undertake  to  reimburse  the  Japanese  for  their  outlay, — would 
that  meet  auy  of  the  questions  in  dispute  ?  It  seemed  to  be  agreed  on  all  sides  that  this  would  at  least 
stand  as  strong  evidence  of  good  faith.  And  so,  after  many  divergencies  and  variations  of  slight  import,  it 
was  ultimately  agreed,  on  the  evening  of  June  25th,  that  the  active  operations  of  the  Japanese  should  be 
suspended,  pending  a  reference  of  ternis  of  settlement,  for  final  consideration,  to  the  respective  go?eru- 
inents.    These  terms  were  to  be  substantially  as  follows  : 

*  The  Chinese  authorities  to  reimburse  the  Japanese  for  the  cost  of  their  expedition. 

The  Chinese  to  guarantee  such  occupation  of  the  savage  territory  of  Formosa  as  should  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  outrages  upon  strangers. 

*  These  conditions  effected,  the  Japanese  forces  to  be  withdrawn.' 

Tlie  Chinese  commissioner  expressed  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  willingness  of  his  government 
to  subscribe  to  this  agreement,  and  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he  was  acting  with  full  authority  in 
offering  it,  and  that  the  reference  to  Peking  was  solely  a  matter  of  formality.  It  was,  therefore,  reasonable 
to  believe  that  the  occupation  of  Southern  Formosa  would  terminate  in  a  very  short  time,  and  that  the 
duties  of  the  Japanese,  in  tliat  island,  were  virtually  ended.  They  were,  in  fact,  required  to  do  nothing 
until  the  time  of  their  departure,  which  took  place  in  December,  and  which  might  have  taken  place  much 
earlier  but  for  the  bad  faith  exhibited  by  the  Peking  government." 

l^Vom  the  arrival  until  the  departure  of  the  visitors  no  opportunity  was 
lost  of  showing  them  all  the  formal  courtesy  and  respect  the  occasion 
admitted.  On  the  26th  of  June  they  took  leave,  but  were  obliged  to  travel 
overland  to  Takow,  forty  miles  -distant,  Ix^fore  eml>arking,  as  their  ships 
had  Ixien  forced  to  leave  Liangkiau  Hay  owing  to  a  violent  storm  the  day 
before. 

From  other  writings  we  are  informed  that,  at  least  by  the  Chinese 
throughout  the  island  and  even  in  certain  of  the  coast  ports  of  the  mainland, 
the  Japanese  expedition  was  considered  to  be  but  a  preparation  for  a 
general  attack  on  China.  Even  the  same  Chinese  envoy  who  had  lately 
Ixien  sent  to  confer  with  (General  Saigo,  but  was  excused  on  account  of 
illness,  considered  the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  defences  of  the  island 
so  immediate  that  he  [personally  remained  in  Formosa  to  superintend  the 
work,  and  M.  Ciicjuel,  of  the  T'oochow  arsenal,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
accompanied  the  acting  commissioner  on  his  visit  to  the  Japanese  camp, 
was  placed  as  assistant.  1  he  object  seems  to  have  been  not  to  prepare  for 
offensive  operations  but  simpl)'  to  oppose  the  Japanese,  should  they  attempt 
to  advance  northward. 

Mud  forts  were  erected  at  many  different  stations  along  the  western 
sea-lx)ard.  lC\'ery  important  garrison  from  Tamsui,  in  the  north,  to  Pithau 
and  Takow,  in  the  south,  received  additional  reinforcements,*  and  special 
efforts  were  made  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  the  old  city  of  Taiwanfii.* 

1  The  total  number  of  Ciiinese  troops  lauded  in  the  soutli  of  Formosa  during  the  period  between 
the  25th  August  and  the  17th  November,  amounted  lo  10,970.  *'  Imperial  Chinese  Mantime  Oastonu 
Keports— Takow,  1874." 

U.  Cami^bcirs  "  Missionary  Success  in  Formosa." 
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Especially  in  Taiwanfu  and  'Fakovv  were  remarks  alx)iit  the  Japanese  a 
never-ceasing  topic  of  conversation,  and  junk  after  junk  departed  loaded 
with  Chinese  seeking  passage  to  China,  where  it  was  thought  greater  safety- 
awaited  them. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  expedition,  Japanese  visitors  liad  Ix^en  veiy 
numerous,  and  now  that  troops  had  followed,  it  was  thought  that  ever)'  spot 
previously  visited  by  the  Japanese  spies,  as  they  were  now  considered  to 
be,  would  soon  be  occupied  by  Japanese  forces.  A  state  of  considerable 
excitement  was  the  not  unnatural  result,  and  that  this  excitement  was  not 
confined  to  the  lower  classes  is  evident  from  th(*  energy  which  was 
aroused  among  the  officials. 

To  give  the  Chinese  a  base  of  operations,  should  the  Japanese  attempt 
a  Hank  movement  through  the  savage  territory,  sub-prefect  Yuen  w^as 
entrusted  with  the  construction  of  a  road  to  extend  from  a  place  near  the 
village  of  Ch'ihshan,  twenty-five  miles  inland  and  to  the  east  of  Takow, 
across  the  summit  of  Kunlun  mountain  to  Pilam  on  the  east  coast. 

The  route  was  important  also  from  the  fact  that  on  the  Kunlun 
mountain  was  the  point  from  which  savage  tracks  converged  to  different 
points  of  importance,  such  as  Hongkong  village  and  the  Botan  territory,  in 
the  south,  and  Suao  and  Changwha  villages,  in  the  north.  The  undertaking 
was  commenced  with  500  workmen  jjrotected  by  500  soldiers,  and  as  the 
work  advanced  three  different  camps  of  Cant(Mics(i  trooi)s  were  established 
in  support  of  it.  However,  owing  to  the  unusually  wet  summer,  but  little 
]>rogress  was  made,  so  that  by  the  end  of  September  th(*  road  had  only 
reached  the  summit  of  Kimlun  mountain. 

From  this  point  the  original  plan  was  abandoned,  and  an  old  path  by  a 
different  route,  formerly  used  by  Chinese  travellers,  was  improxed,  and  used 
for  a  great  part  of  the  distance.  This,  combined  with  that  which  they  had 
already  built,  gave  ihem,  by  the  end  of  November,  direct  communication  with 
Filam.  It  must  \yt  remembered  that  what  is  usually  called  in  Formosa  a 
Chinese  road,  is,  in  reality,  but  a  foot-path  by  which  pedestrians  can  pro- 
ceed, but  utterly  impassable  for  cavalry-  or  artiller)'.  In  the  present  case 
beasts  of  burden  and  even  sedan-chairs  could  not  be  utilized,  and  further- 
more it  was  entirely  unavailable  during  the  wet  season,  as  a  river-bed 
formed  a  portion  of  it.^ 

In  the  north  of  the  island  during  the  early  days  of  the  expedition,  the 
Chinese  officials  were  not  without  considerable  anxic^ty.  But  as  time  passed 
and  no  bad  news  was  received,  they  felt  somewhat  easier,  Ixilieving  that  the 
Japanese  expedition  must  ha\e  had  the  countenance  of  the  Peking  govern- 
ment. Consequently  the  Japanese  ships,  bound  to  and  from  Liangkiau, 
that  put  into  Kelung  for  coal  were  supplied  without  hesitation,  flying  as  they 
did  the  ensign  of  a  friendlj'  power. 

The  reconnoitring  parties  which,  towards  the  end  of  June,  reached  far 
toward  the  north  on  the  east  coast,  and  eventually  emerged  at  Khelai,  a 
place  north  of  the  settlement  usually   marked   on   the  maps   as  Chockeday, 

1.  Campbeirs  "  Misniouary  Success  in  Formosa  " 
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.eated  a  fresh  scare  in  official  circles,      llie  position  being  strategkaHy  one 
importance,  the  inference  was  that  the  Japanese  were  meditating  a  second 

nding  either  in    the  neighborhood  or  perhaps  at  Suao,   the  well-known 

ast  coast  harlx)r  forty  miles  to  the  north. 

As  a  result  Suao  was  at  once  garrisoned  and  strict  enquiries  instituted 
IS  to  the  strangers*  doings  while  at  Khelai.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
Japanese  were*  through  with  their  work  and  away,  their  departure  being  re- 
ported to  the  Chinese  officials  as  due  to  the  wrecking  of  their  steamer,  a 
sea-going  cargo  lx)at,  and  the  outbreak  of  fever  among  them.  Chinese 
settlers,  who  for  years  past  had  l^een  trading  with  the  savages  in  the  vicinit)' 
of  Khelai,  gave  the  information  that  the  Japanese  on  their  arrival  had  taken 
great  pains  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  all  the  inhabitants,  whether  abori- 
gines or  Chinese.  Presents  of  dollars,  foreign  clothing,  cloth,  bangles,  fans, 
rings,  etc.,  were  lavishly  given.  IV^mission  was  sought  to  erect  a  number 
of  straw  huts.  Plans  of  the  locality  were  drawn,  many  trips  made  into 
the  neighboring  hills,  and  what  appeared  strangest  of  all  to  the  informants, 
over  one  hundred  samples  of  soil  were  collected  j^acked,  and  carried  away. 
In  consequence  of  an  outbreak  of  fever,  the  camp  was  struck,  and  the  Japanese 
retired.  In  proof  of  these  assertions,  the  informants  produced  presents  which 
they  had  received,  lx*sides  handing  over  to  the  Komalan-ting  a  quantit)^  of 
effects,  including  a  national  ensign  left  behind  by  the  Japanese.^ 

Alx)ut  the  middle  of  July,  a  claim  was  made  on  the  Chinese  officials 
of  the  island  by  a  Japanese  merchant  at  Suao  Hay,  for  the  alleged  robber)- 
of  his  property  while  trading  there.  The  Chinese,  now  effectually  aroused 
w(*re  not  inclined  to  gi\e  any  more  excuses  for  the  Japanese  to  settle 
Pormosan  difficulties  themselves  ;  so  they  at  once  despatched  Taotai  Hia 
with  a  force  of  five  hundred  men  and  some  light  artiller}'  to  5kiao.  With 
the  nimors  then  current  among  Chinese,  their  anxiety  lest  the  Japanese 
should  land  at  Suao  is  not  to  Ixi  wondered  at.  Por,  once  established  there, 
it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  combine  with  the  powerful  factions  of 
the  Chang^vha  district,  then  in  alrriost  open  rebellion  against  the  Chinese 
officials,  and,  together,  notwithstanding  the  small  Japanese  force,  the  island 
would  in  all  probability  have  fallen  an  easy  capture. 

The  claim  of  the  Japanese  trader  settled,  a  victory  gained  over  a 
savage  tribe  in  the  vicinity,  and  work  commenced  op  a  road  from  Changwha 
across  the  mountains  to  Suao  Pay  were  the  results  of  Taotai  Hias 
expedition.- 

On  the  mainland,  the  greatest  anxiety  was  felt  at  Amoy,  the  principal 
China  port  engaged  in  trade  with  F^ormosa.  In  fact,  it  resulted  in  a  partial 
j)anic  among  tin*  lower,  if  not  the  higher,  classes,  shared  to  some  extent 
l)y  the  local  authorities.  At  any  rate,  no  official  attempt  appears  to  have 
IxKMi  made  towards  arresting  it.  Many  of  the  populace  lied  into  the  interior, 
and  numlx-Ts  of  merchants  suspended  thi^ir  business  in  anticipation  of  the 
n<*cessity  for  suddt-'n  flight. 

That  Americans  were  assisting  in  the   Japanese  expedition  was  to  th( 
Chinese  officials  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  it  would  seem  that  as  ; 

1  and  2:  Imperial  Chinese  Maritime  ('nstoms  rej^orts-  Tamsiii,  1874, 
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result  of  their  protestations,  the  L-nited  States  consul  was  led  to  interfer(\ 
Even  the  viceroy  of  Fokien  had  become  so  impressed  with  the  trend  of  events 
that  he  had  directly  addressed  Consul  Henderson  on  the  matter,  such 
direct  transmission  being  quite  without  [precedent.  'ITie  translation  of  this 
rather  unique  document,  omitting  a  few  opening  lines  of  courteous  greeting, 
is  herewith  given : — 

**  Now  we  have  iovestigated  t)iis  Formosan  busineBS,  as  well  as  the  statements  of  the  taotai  of 
Fonnosa  and  the  captain  of  the  Yaiig-icaf  to  tlie  effect  that  this  expedition  to  the  savages  of  Formosa  has 
been  planned  by  the  former  American  consul  at  Amoy,  Le  Gendre ;  also  one  Cassel,  and  many  others  assisting. 
We  have  also  examined  and  found  tliat  Formosa  has  long  belonged  to  China,  and  the  savages  are  certainly 
under  Chioeee  jariBdiotion,  and  other  nations  liave  nothing  to  do  with  tliem.  On  this  occasion  Japan  has 
sent  soldiers  to  punish  the  savages  without  previous  consultation  with  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the 
Japanese  commander-in-chief,  without  awaiting  a  communication  from  me,  on  liis  own  motion  took 
soldiers  and  formed  a  camp  at  Liang-kiau,  in  entire  violation  both  of  International  Law  and  the  treaty 
between  China  and  Japan.  We  twice  sent  communications  to  the  commander-in-chief,  requiring  him  to 
take  back  his  soldiers,  and  twice  sent  communications  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  presented  to  your 
boDormble  self,  to  be  examined  and  acted  on  ;  all  of  which  are  on  file.  We  have  received  your  despatch, 
in  which  you  show  your  desire  to  carry  out  treaty  obligations,  and,  in  settling  matters,  to  preserve  lasting 
peace  ana  friendship,  as  well  as  your  purpose  to  perform  your  duties  ;  for  all  whicli  we  desire  to  expresn 
our  hearty  thanks.  We  have  appointed  Shen,  second  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  formerly  acting  prefect 
of  Fuchow,  to  go  to  Amoy,  and  also  have  sent  a  communication  to  Li,  admiral  at  Amoy,  telling  him  to 
await  the  coming  of  Shen,  and  then  with  him  to  have  a  consultation  with  the  U.  S.  consul,  and  together 
ooooert  some  plan  of  action.  And  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Art.  I.  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Ist 
year  of  Hienfung  (1858),  that  the  two  countries  shall  mutually  assist  in  preserving  friendly  relations,  we 
ask  yonr  honorable  self  to  request  the  commander  to  take  his  soldiers  back  to  Japan.  And  if  in  the 
vesaels  that  have  gone  to  Formosa  there  are  American  citizens  aiding,  the  Japanese,  we  ask  you  to 
punish  those  that  are  acting  improperly,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  in  accordance  witli  the  11th 
article  of  the  Treaty  and  the  laws  of  your  country.  From  the  time  when  your  honorable  self  arrived 
in  China,  yott  have  always  managed  affairs  in  strict  accordance  with  right,  so  that  the  streets  are 
full  of  praises  of  yourself  by  rulers  and  people,  and  ourselves  are  truly  thankful.  Now  that  there  are 
affairs  m  Formosa,  over  which  you  are  consul,  you  can  show  your  friendly  feelings  by  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty,  and  by  taking  measures  in  connection  with  Admiral  Li  and  Prefect  Shen.  Thus  can 
you  show  friendly  feeling.  We  have  sent  a  communication  to  Admiral  Li,  and  also  one  to  Prefect  Shen 
ordering  him  to  go  to  Amoy  and  arrange  the  whole  affair  with  you,  for  which  purpose  we  give  them  full 
powers.  And  we  request  you  to  act  with  these  two,  not  only  as  oilicials  but  as  friends.  Hoping  thus, 
with  best  regards,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.*' 

ITie  interview  which  followed  still  further  showetl  the  great  anxiety  of 
the  Chinese.  ITiey  appeared  to  be  under  the  delusion  that  were  the 
Americans  withdrawn  the  whole  project  would  fall  through.  Especially 
were  they  concerned  regarding  the  connection  of  (General  Le  Gendre,  who, 
as  a  former  United  States  consul,  still  appeared  to  them  to  be  in  some  w^ay 
an  agent  of  the  government.  Not  satisfied  with  the  assurances  that 
notifications  had  already  been  sent  by  the  consul  to  the  Americans  in 
Fonnosa,  it  was  at  their  solicitation  that  duplicates  were  sent  by  a  small 
Chinese  gunboat,  which  they  were  only  too  anxious  to  offer  for  the  purpose. 

This  boat  arrived  in  Liangkiau  harbor  on  the  afternoon  of  July  ist.  A 
messenger  landed,  who  announced  himself  as  deputy  marshal  of  the  U.S. 
consul  at  Amoy. 

The  communication  from  the  consul,  which  he  delivered  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, warned  them,  against  participating  in  any  hostile  action  against  the 
Chinese  government.  It  is  belicrved  the  Americans  addressed  considered 
it  sufficient  to  send  in  response,  a  brief  statement  explaining  the  actual 
condition  of  affairs,  that  there  w^as  no  intention  of  assisting  in  warlike 
operations,  and  promising  to  withdraw  in  the  event  of  war  with  China. 
The  consul  had  also  drawn  up  and  had  printed  a  circular,  which,  as  there 
were  only  three  Americans  on  the  expedition,  seemed  an  extravagant  waste 
of  printer  s  ink,  warning  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  '*  at  once  with- 
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c'lctual  tlisiiiissal   from  public    service,    was   expressed  by  the  United  States 
irovernment  at  WashiiiLTton. 

A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  (ieneral  I^e  Geiidre,  Okubo  Toshi- 
niitsu,  an  eminent  minister,  w^ho  was  well  worthy  of  the  implicit  confidence 
placed  in  him  by  the  Japanese,  was  sent  upon  a  special  mission  to  China  with 
full  powers  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  At  Tientsin  he  was  joined  by 
General  Le  Gendre,  and  the  party  reached  Peking  on  tlie  loth  of  September. 

Meanwhile  the  Japanese  minister,  ^^anagiwara,  had  Ixien  a  witness  of 
repeated  acts  of  Chinese  duplicity.     1  he   report  of  the  negotiations  held 
betwe^en  Cieneral  Saigo  and  Pan  \Vi  has  Ixien  related  in  a  former  chapter. 
\'et  Commissioner  Shen,  early  in  June,  had  caused  to  \ye  sent  to  the  Chinese 
government   a    statement    that   he  had    himself  arranged  affairs   with  the 
savages,  and  that  Saigo  had  declared  his  readiness  to  return  to  Japan  with 
his    tro()])s  **  at  the  first   command    of  his   government."     lliis    was  com- 
municated to  Vanagiwara,  b\'  the  taotai  at  Shanghai,  on    the   8th  of  July^ 
Arriving  later  in  Peking,  the  minister  found  that  despatches  from  the  late- 
Chinese  visitors  to  P'ormosa  were  on  several  occasions    produced   for  his-^= 
inspection  as  evidences  that  the  affair  was  already  settled,  and  that  nothing;;;^ 
remained  but  for  the  Japanese  to  withdraw  their  troops. 

The  arrival  of  Okubo  soon  put  a  stop  to  this  perpetual  chicaneiy,  and.-  J 
at  his  instigation,  negotiations  for  an  immediate  and  final  settlement  wertLz— 2 
l)e'am  at  once. 

After  dioroughlj'  reviewing  the  subject,  Okubo  stated  his  own  view  t(Z_  3 
the  'Isung-li  Yamen  and  concluded  by  submitting,  on  the  14th  of  September^  — 
two  propositions,  namel)' :  That  although  China  claimed  jurisdiction  ovei^ 
the  savages,  she  had  taken  no  steps  to  govern  or  reform  them,  and  that^  — 
if  the  alleged  power  of  control  existed  and  failed  to  l)e  exercised,  it  wai-^^ 
not  possible  for  China  to  escape  the  accusation  of  virtually  encouraging  th< 
natives  in  their  barbarous  acts  towards  shipwrecked  people. 

( )n  the  J  6th,  a  second  conference  was   held ;   the  Chinese,  equal  to  am 
occasion,  answered  the  alx)ve  propositions  by  boldly  asserting  tliat   Chin; 
had  **  improved   the  manners"  of  the   savage  aborigines,  **  organized  theii 
communities,"  "educated  those  w-ho  had  good  and  intelligent  dis[X>sitions,**^ 
and  **  actually  established  government  over  them."     It  was  admitted,  how — 
ever,  that  their  *' policy  was  to  civilize  them,  not  by  hast>^  and  precipitates 
measures,    but  gnulually    and    steadily."     Regarding   the   maltreatment    of* 
castawa)'s,  they  stated  that  if  foreign  ships  were  wrecked  and  die  sailors 
injured,  if  the  ministers  of  those    nations  demanded  satisfaction,  **  minutely 
setting  forth  the  circumstances  attending  each  event/'  China  **  would  examine 
into  such  affairs  and  would  never  neglect  them."     **  Consequently,"    it  was 
added,  '*  if  your  government  had  written  minutely  about  the  present  matter, 
our  Yamen  would   have    taken  the  proper  measures  to  examine  into  and 
settle  it.    Then  our  Yamen  would   have  established  j^roper  laws  over  the 
savages,  and  would  have  instructed  them  to  protect  foreigners  in  the  future." 
Such  assumptions  re(|uire  no  furdier  comment. 

l)n  the  discussion  continuing  on  th(*  19th,  Okulx)  could  Ixit  express  dis- 
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satisfaction  with  the  replies  as  given.  As  to  the  appliance  of  International 
I^w  to  the  question,  their  attention  havinyf  Ix^en  called  to  it,  the  Chinese 
stated  that  as  such  codes  had  but  lately  btjen  compiled  by  Europeans,  and 
**  there  being  no  mention  of  China  in  them,'*  they  ''intended  to  negotiate 
without  adopting  any  of  the  opinions  therein  contained/' 

It  is  not  necessarj'  to  describe  in  detail  the  declarations  which  followed, 
except  to  refer  to  one  statement  which  appears  specially  significant.  **  As 
to  the  evidence  concerning  aboriginal  Formosa,"  said  the  Chinese  officer, 
"  we  fear  there  may  be  some  oJ>scure  points  in  it ;  but  henceforward,  we  will 
extend  our  laws  and  administration  over  the  territory  of  die  savages,  restrain 
their  wicked  and  violent  actions,  and  take  such  measures  as  will  preserve 
forever  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries.  If,  on  the  contrarj*, 
you  will  not  consent  to  entrust  our  government  with  the  management  of  the 
present  affair,  we  shall  then  have  nothing  more  to  say." 

Respecting  the  evidence  spoken  of,  the  Japanese  commissioner  replied 
that  none  whatever  had  Ix^en  produced,  and  that  until  some  substantial  proof 
of  the  Chinese  position  had  been  offered,  he  should  continue  to  dispute  it. 
Speaking  from  another  point  he  said  : — ''  Now  that  communication  is  estal> 
lished  l)etween  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds,  safety  and  protection  must 
l)e  accorded  to  the  navigators  of  all  nations.  Formosa  is  a  very-  important 
island  in  the  direct  highway  of  commerce,  but  its  people  are  like  pirates  in 
their  practices."  % 

Meetings  l>et\veen  the  representatives  continued  at  intervals  through 
the  month  of  Septeml)er  with  no  satisfactoiy  result,  the  Chinese  confining 
themselves  to  reassertions  of  their  previous  statements,  and  Okubo  refusing 
to  accept  them.  The  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  on  (juestions  of  international 
law  became  so  apparent,  it  is  said,  that  on  one  of  these  occasions  Okubo 
presented  to  the  Yamen  a  condensed  translation  of  the  code.  On  the  5  th 
of  October  affairs  had  reached  such  an  unsatisfactory  state  that  the  Chinese 
Ixicame  almost  menacing  in  their  tone,  and,  even  intimated  to  the  commis- 
sioner that  it  would  Ixi  well  for  him  to  return  home  at  once  while  he  could 
do  so  with  safet}'.  To  this  Okulx)  stated :  "If  )ou  hold  that  further 
discussions  are  impossible,  and  will  not  answer  my  (juestions,  our  conferences 
shall  end  to-day,  and  the  object  of  my  mission  (die  desire  of  maintaining  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  governments)  shall  Ixi  arrested  here." 
The  meeting  then  terminated  by  Okulx)  announcing  his  intention  of  returning 
to  Japan  at  once.  He  was  afterwards  led  to  reconsider  this  determination 
by  the  courteously  expressed  desire  of  the  Yamen  officials  that  the  negotia-^ 
tions  should  continue.  Furthermore  it  was  recjuested  that  the  unpleasant 
observations  that  had  passed  should  not  be  included  in  the  record  of  the 
transactions.  Tliis  proposition  to  amend  the  record  ( )kulx)  declined,  stating 
that  he  himself  could  make  no  alterations  in  the  transactions,  but  that  such 
might  be  rectified  by  after  correspondence. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Okubo,  the  British  envoy,  Mr.  Wade,  who  was 
inclose  touch  with  die  Chinese  authorities,  expressed  his  desire  to  learn  from 
the  Japanese  the  precise  nature  of  their  fiinctions  and  the  progr^s  they  were 
making.     Okulx)  declined  to  give  diis  information,  stating  tliat  the  Chinese 
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refused  to  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  the  statements  made  by  Soyezima, 
former  aml>assador  to  Peking,  as  to  the  denial  by  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  of 
Chinese  authority  over  the  savages  of  Formosa.  As  long  as  this  was  not 
conceded  and  the  question  of  veracit)'  Ixitween  the  two  governments  remained 
unsettled,  the  negotiations  could  not  Ixi  such  as  w^ould  justify  their  being 
revealed.  Apparently  Mr.  Wade  appreciated  the  propriety  of  the  Japanese 
view  of  the  situation,  for  he  thenceforward  confined  himself  to  getting 
information  from  Chinese  sources.  It  does  not  api>ear  that  the  actions  of  the 
Hritish  minister  were  at  any  time  the  result  of  a  feeling  of  hostility  towards 
Japan,  and  although  he  on  one  occasion  expressed  his  intention  of  telegraph- 
ing to  England  for  armed  support,  it  seems  that  this  was  with  the  special 
desire  of  protecting  English  commerce,  which  then  amounted  to  many 
millions  of  dollars  a  jear.  That  he  was  desirous  of  acting  as  arbitrator  was 
evident,  but  while  the  Chinese  were  not  averse  to  accepting  his  assistance, 
the  Japanese  commissioner  declined  from  the  first. 

On  the  loth  of  October,  an  ultimatum  was  transmitted  by  Okubo. 
allowing  but  five  days  for  further  negotiations,  when  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  period,  if  a  definite  answer  was  not  given,  the  meetings  must  come  to  an 
end.  A  message  liaving  teen  later  received  to  the  eftect  that,  as  the 
emperor  was  absent  from  the  capital,  an  extension  of  the  time  was  desired, 
Okulx)  readily  consented  to  an  additional  delay. 

On  the  isdi  an  answer  was  received  by  Okulx)  which  showed  a  decided 
inclination  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  speedy  end. 

At  an  another  meeting,  on  the  i8th,  at  ()kulx)'s  apartments,  the  Chinese, 
while  wishing  to  avoid  a  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  their  right  to  south 
Formosa,  expressed  their  willingness  to  recognize  their  negligence  and  offer" 
a  sum  of  money  in  compensation   for  the  slaughtered  Loochooans.     A  step- 
l>ackward  w-as  taken  on  the  next  day,   however,  when  the  Yamen  notified 
Okulx)  that  a  difficulty  had  arisen,  the  special  points  of  which  were  that, 
while  willing  to  pay  an  indemnity  for  losses  sustained  by  Japan,  they  couk 
not  consent  to  give  a  wTitten  declaration  to  that  effect,  neither  could  thej-^ 
deliver  the  amount  until    after  the  Japanese  troops  had  been  withdrawn. 
They  furthermore  objected  to  staring  the  precise  sum  of  the  indemnity,  but- 
said  it  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  their  government. 

'Hiese  conditions  did  not  satisfy  the  Japanese  commissioner  in  the  least. 
As  the  Chinese  had  alread)'  once  repudiated  their  oral  declarations,  he  was 
not  inclined  to  give  them  another  chance,  and  as  he  informed  them  :  **  If  I 
should  rely  upon  your  words  at  the  j)resent  moment,  and  afterwards  there 
should  Ixi  foimd  in  them  some  points  unsatisfactory^  to  our  government,  we 
must  again  charge  )'ou  with  a  wrong,  and  some  great  difficulty  might  arise. 
I  therefore  want  some  trustworth)'  written  proofs."  On  the  24tli,  the  offer 
was  renewed  and  again  rejected.  On  the  25th,  w^liat  was  expected  to  be  the 
final  letter  was  sent  by  Okubo  containing  the  following  expressions  of  opinion : 

**  Now  I  am  quite  hopeless  and  am  about  to  leave.  The  notice  given 
to  you  of  an  intention  to  punish  the  aboriginal  tribes  was  set  at  naught  b>- 
your  Tsung-li  \'amen,  and  w^hen  we  sent  a  commissioner  with  troops  to  take 
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ver^eance  upon  the  trites  that  had  murdered  our  shipwrecked  people,  and  to 
remove  the  evils  which  threatened  the  navigators  of  those  seas,  you  afforded 
us  no  encouragement  in  our  difficult  and  dangerous  task,  but   affected   to 
be  very  proud  of  your  mercy  in  not  *  shooting  an  arrow  at  us/     Under  thes(t 
circumstances,  our  philanthropic  action,  to  our  lasting  regret,  has  been  desig- 
nated by  you  by  the  bad  name  of  a  hostile  deed,   while  our  undertaking  to 
punish  the  savages  arose  only  from  the  necessit)'  of  protecting  our  own 
people.     Henceforth,    inside  and  Ixick  of  the  mountains,  we  shall  continue 
to  clear  land  protecting  those    tribes   which   submit   to    us.    and  punish- 
ing   those   who    oppose   us,    and     shall     complete    our    plan    of    action 
without     permitting     any     m61estation     on    the    part    of    your    coimtry. 
Hnally,    I   have   to    say    that,    as   the   present   case    cannot    be    decided 
by  ailments,    each  country   must  go  its   own  way  and  exercise  its  own 
rights  of  sovereignty.     I  do  not  wish  to  hear  any  further  explanations  and 
arguments  you  may  have  to  offer.     I  am  in  haste  to  depart,  and  cannot  go 
to  your  Tsung-li  Yamen  to  take  leave  of  you.*' 

Of  all  public  men  in  Japan  of  tliat  day.  Okubo  was  the  most  conspicuous 
for  qualities  of  forbearance  and  toleration.  That  he  should  have  l^een  forced 
to  express  himself  in  so  peremptor)-  a  tone  was,  at  least  to  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  character,  sufficient  proof  that  leniency  and  gentleness 
had  been  carried  to  their  extreme  limit,  and  that  ever)*  honorable  means  of 
conciliation,  on  his  part,  had  been  exhausted. 

Preparations  were  made  for  leaving  Peking  without  delay,  and  during 
the  afternoon  General  Le  Gendre  and  a  part  of  the  suite  set  out  on  their 
journey  to  Tientsin.  I'pon  being  informed  of  this  and  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  entire  mission  was  imminent,  l^rince  Kung  went  in  haste  to  the 
residence  of  the  British  minister,  Mr.  W^ade,  and  requested  him  to  take  a 
message  to  Okubo  which  might  have  the  effect  of  detaining  the  party. 
The  visit  was  made  at  once  and  Mr.  Wade  informed  the  Japanese  commis- 
sioner that  he  was  empowered  to  declare  that  there  would  now  be  no 
ohjection  made  against  Okubo's  resolution  to  obtain  written  evidence  of 
consent  to  the  terms  proposed,  that  the  jjayment  of  one  hundred  thousand 
taels  should  \ye  made  immediately  "  as  relief  to  the  sufferers  '*  (meaning 
the  families  of  those  who  had  been  slaughtered  in  1871,  and  the  surxivors) 
and  four  hundred  thousand  taels  "  as  indemnity  for  the  various  expenses 
of  the  expedition,'*  after  the  troops  had  been  withdrawn. 

Now  convinced  that  at  last  a  sincere  effort  at  settlement  would  be  made. 
Okubo  deferred  his  departure,  went  the  same  day  to  Mr.  Wade's  residence, 
and  there  stated  that  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  Ijeing  a  matter  of 
secondar)'  importance,  five  hundred  thousand  taels  would  l^e  received  subject 
to  the  conditions  that  the  Formosan  expedition  be  public!)'  recognized  as  just 
and  rightful  and  the  monej-  paid  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  Acting 
again  as  willing  messenger,  Mr.  Wade  conveyed  this  decision  to  the  Chinese 
authorities.  Whether  he  used  his  influence  or  not  to  induce  the  Chinese  to 
accept  the  terms  is  not  known.  With  the  Japanese  official,  however,  he 
never  attempted  to  exert  the  slightest  influence. 

On  the  27th,  Mr.  Wade  rendered  most  valuable  service*,  inasmuch  as  he 
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guaranteed  that  the  draft  of  the  articles  of  agreement  which  had  l)een  prepared 
by  the  Yamen,  should  not  be  subject  to  any  alterations. 

The  terms  having  now  been  pronounced  satisfactory  by  Okubo,  the 
document  was  on  the  31st  of  Octoljer  duly  signed  and  sealed  at  the  Office  of 
the  Tsung  li  Yamen.  ' 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  several  papers,  given  in  as  literal 
a  translation  as  is  compatible  with  presentation  in  the  usual  Flnglish  term. 

♦*  AGREEMENT. 

**  [Piu-^AMBLE.]  Whereas,  Okubo,  High  Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  of  Japan,  Sangi,  CouDcillor  of 
State  and  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  Department  [on  the  one  part],  and  [names  of  Prince  Kung  and  nine 
other  Chinese  officials]  of  the  Tsung  li  Yamen  of  China  [on  the  other  part],  having  discussed  the  subject 
of  Articles  of  Agreement  and  fixed  the  manner  of  their  settlement ;  and  it  having  been  understood  that  the 
subjects  of  every  nation  must  be  duly  protected  from  injury  ;  tliat  therefore  every  nation  mi^  take  efficient 
measures  for  the  security  of  its  subjects ;  that  if  anything  [injurious]  happen  within  the  limits  of  any 
state,  tliat  state  should  undertake  the  duty  of  reparation  ;  that  the  aborigines  of  Formosa  formerly  com- 
niitted  outrages  upon  subjects  of  Japan  ;  tliat  Japan  sent  troops  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inflicting  punish- 
mcnt  on  these  aborigines,  and  that  tlie  troops  are  to  be  withdrawn,  China  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
measures  for  the  future ;  therefore,  the  following  Articles  have  been  drawn  up  and  agreed  upon  ; 

ARTICLE    I. 

**  The  present  enterprise  of  Japan  is  a  just  and  rightful  proceeding,  to  protect  her  own  subjects,  and 
Cliina  does  not  designate  it  as  a  wrong  action. 

AIITICLE     II. 

"A  sum  of  money  shall  bo  given  by  China  for  relief  to  the  families  of  the  shipwrecked  [Japanese] 
subjects  that  wore  maltreated.  Japan  has  constructed  roads  and  built  houses,  &c.,  in  that  place.  China, 
wishing  to  have  the  use  of  these  for  herself,  agrees  to  make  payment  for  them.  The  amount  is  deter- 
mined by  a  special  document. 

ARTICLE    IIL 

*'  All  the  official  correspondence  hitherto  exchanged  between  the  two  states  shall  be  returned  [mutually] 
and  be  annulled,  to  prevent  any  future  misunderstanding.  As  to  the  savages,  China  engages  to  establish 
aulliority,  and  promises  that  navigators  shall  be  protected  from  injury  by  tliem. 

CONTRACT. 

**  With  regard  to  the  question  of  Formosa,  Mr.  Wade,  H.  6.  M.'s  ^linister,  having  spoken  on  thesobject 
to  the  two  parties,  they,  the  said  Commissioners  of  the  two  nations,  have  arranged  for  settlement  thus : — 

"  I.— China  agrees  that  she  shall  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  taels,  for  relief  to  the  families 
of  the  subjects  of  Japan  who  were  murdered. 

"  II.— China  wishes  that,  after  Japau  shall  have  withdrawn  her  troops,  all  the  roads  that  have  been  re- 
paired and  all  the  houses  thut  have  been  built,  etc.,  shall  be  retained  for  tier  use ;  at  the  same  time  consent- 
ing to  pay  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  tacls  by  way  of  recompense  ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  Japan  nhall 
withdraw  all  her  tr<  ops,  and  China  shall  pay  the  whole  amount  without  fail,  by  the  20th  day  of  December, 
the  seventh  year  of  ^leiji,  with  Japan,  or  on  the  22nd  day  of  the  eleventh  moon,  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Tung  Chi,  with  China ;  but,  in  the  event  of  Japan  not  withdrawing  her  troops,  China  shall  not  pay  the 
amount. 

**  This  pcttlemont  having  been  concluded,  each  party  has  taken  one  copy  of  the  contract  as  voucher." 

Our  author  explains  that  the  '*  special  document"  referred  to  in  Article 
II.  was  made  a  separate  subject  of  consideration  chiefly  because  grave  doubts 
existed  as  to  the  Chinese  fulfilment  of  an  agreement  which  would  involve  the 
complete  surrender  of  their  strongest  points  of  objection.  It  was  thought 
desirable  b)-  the  Japanese  commissioner  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Wade,  who 
had  already  (Oct.  27th)  given  a  personal  pledge  that  the  terms  of  settlement 
should  not  be  altered,  should  appear  in  testimony  of  his  knowledge  of  China's 
submission  in  respect  to  the  questions  w^hich  had  been  disputed  with  so  much 
persistency.  It  was  consequently  introduced  in  the  subjoined  contract  as 
given  abo\e. 

With  regard  to  certain  peculiarities  of  phrase^ology  in  the.se  documents, 
it  is  also  explained  that  the  acceptance*  of  the  sums  of  money  osteasibly  as 
**  reliel  "  or  **  ccjnsolation,"   and  as  payment  for  improvements  that  were  to 

1.  The  valuable  a.s»istance  rendered  hy  Mr.  Wado  wha  nuicli  appreciated  by  the  Japanese,  and  gained 
the  emperor's  personal  thanks. 
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Ix?  diverted  to  the  use  of  China,  was  in  consequence  of  repeated  and  urgent 
representations  that  the  dignity  of  that  nation  would  thereby  be  saved 
from  a  rude  shock.  Okubo  had  naturally  at  first  spoken  only  of  **  in- 
demnity ;  "  but  the  Chinese  were  almost  piteous  in  their  appeals  to  be  spared 
the  humiliation  that  they  fancied  would  be  implied  by  the  use  of  that 
word.  Never  once  during  the  discussions,  did  (^kubo  show  himself  un- 
reasonably obdurate,  and  he  was  frequently  ready  to  waive  points  of  mere 
nominal  formalit}-,  so  long  as  the  vital  requirements  of  his  duty  were  not 
assailed.  On  the  21st  of  October  he  had  written,  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
penditures, as  follows  : — '*  Your  country  must  be  responsible,  but,  to  save 
appearances,  you  wish  that  'consolation  money'  shall  be  paid  to  our  ill-treated 
countrjmen  by  the  special  grace  of  your  emperor."  And,  on  the  23d  : 
*' Your  proposal  that  the  compensation  should  take  the  name  of  '  consola- 
tion '  was  at  first  unsatisfactor)',  but,  considering  the  circumstances  of  your 
country,  it  has  now  been  consented  to."  The  Yamen,  unfortunately  for 
themselves,  were  not  altogether  content  to  let  the  matter  stand  thus,  and 
subsequently  conceived  the  idea  of  suggesting  that  the  larger  share  of  the 
j>ayment  should  be  understood  as  having  reference  to  the  roads  and  oth(*r 
works  commenced  or  completed  by  the  Japanese  in  I'ormosa.  This  was 
also  acceded  to. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  die  Yamen  had  requested  that  the  larger  part 
of  the  indemnity  should  be  given  to  the  Japanese  in  payment  for  the  houses 
built,  roads  constructed,  and  other  improvements  made  in  South  Formosa. 
And  now,  this  point  gained,  we  find  how  baseless  were  these  representations, 
when  our  author  tells  us  that,  after  the  departure  of  General  Saigo,  "sud- 
denly forgetful  of  her  anxiety  to  save  appearances,  China  ordered  the 
immediate  destruction  of  ever)'  vestige  of  Japanese  occupation,  so  that  the 
laborious  structure  of  deceptive  artifice  fell  to  pieces  by  her  own  action.  If 
she  did  not  want  the  houses  and  other  improvements,  then  the  money  could 
be  regarded  as  nothing  but  a  direct  indenmity — small  in  amount  but  sufificient 
to  establish  the  principle  ;  and  that  she  did  not  want  them,  she  proved  by 
obliterating  all  traces  of  their  existence  as  soon  as  she  could  lay  hands 
on  them." ' 

The  details  of  the  settlement  were  wired  from  Shanghai  to  'Fokyt?  by 
Okubo  on  November  7th,  and  the  news  was  at  once  transmitted  to  the 
various  departments.  Ihe  peaceful  termination  of  the  difficulty  was  wel- 
come news  to  the  Japanese  at  home.  With  the  exception  of  the  lower 
classes  none  were  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  actual  war,  although  the 
nation  was  prepared  in  case  hostilities  could  not  be  averted  by  honorable 
means.     Large  contributions  offered  by  the  people  of  ever)-  rank,  from  the 

1.  "  During  the  night  iDoendiarism  on  the  part  of  the  villagers  who  had  liad  their  queues  out  off  for  loot- 
ing laid  waste  the  greater  portion  of  the  Japanese  camp,  so  that  out  of  the  one  hundred  large  wooden 
huts  that  composed  it,  only  thirty  remained  intact.*'    Imperial  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Reports-^' 
Takow  1874. 

This  is  the  Chinese  explanation  of  the  affair,  and  while  it  may  be  true  that  a  portion  of  the  camp 
was  destroyed  by  angry  villagers,  it  appears  odd  that  such  extensive  damage  could  have  been  done  the' 
first  oight  after  the  departure  of  the  Japanese  and  while  the  place  was  occupied  by  Chinese  soldiers, 
unless  the  latter  had  either  given  their  consent  or  had  made  no  attempts  to  check  it.  As  it  \»y  this  only 
Bpeaka  of  a  portion  of  the  camp.  Visitors  to  the  same  spot  a  few  months  later  found  that  every  trace  df ' 
the  Japanese  occupation  had  been  cfkrbfuHy  removed. 
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Imperial  T^amily  to  the  peasantr)-,  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government.  Great  numbers  of  citizens  had  enrolled  themselves  and  offered 
their  services  as  volunteers.  Larjje  accumulatioas  of  war  material,  the 
establishment  of  formidable  armaments  at  the  points  nearest  the  Chinese 
coast,  were  all  a  part  of  the  desire  of  the  nation  to  be  well  prepared  for  war 
should  it  come. 

ITie  success  obtained  b)'  Saigo  was  not  more  complete  than  the  victory 
of  Okubo.  None  doubted  the  bravery  of  the  Japanese  in  war,  but  many 
were  disinclined  to  believe  that  diplomatically  the  younger  nation  could 
prove  itself  a  match  for  the  cunning  and  smartness  of  a  government  whose 
only  marked  achievements  have  been  the  development  of  political  stratagem. 

Okubo,  after  visiting  Formosa  to  personally  acquaint  General  Saigo 
with  the  result,  returned  to  Japan,  reaching  Tokyo  towards  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, where  he  was  received  with  numerous  manifestations  of  approval  by  the 
masses  and  unusual  favor  by  the  Imperial  House. 

In  Formosa,  after  the  visit  of  the  Chinese  delegates  in  June,  no  incidents 
of  importance  occurred  to  vary  the  unceasing  monotony  of  camp  life.  .Ac- 
knowledgment of  submission  had  before  the  end  of  Jul}'  been  received  from 
all  the  southern  hostile  tribes.  There  is  nothing  left  to  record  except  unfor- 
tunately the  very  serious  outbreak  of  Formosan  fever  which  brought  death  to 
more  than  five  hundred  Japanese  soldiers  and  coolies.  After  the  first  serious 
outbreak  of  the  disease,  which  occurred  in  August,  it  spread  with  such  rapidit)' 
that,  for  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  occupation,  the  deaths  averaged  thirteen 
per  day,  and  it  is  stated  as  a  fact  that  General  .Saigo  and  one  subordinate 
officer  alone,  out  of  the  several  thousand  there  assembled,  escaped  entirely 
untouched  by  the  disease.  During  this  period  it  had  been  necessar)'  to  bring 
successive  reinforcements  from  Japan  to  take  the  place  of  those  on  the  sick 
list.  The  American  attaches  suffered  with  the  rest,  Mr.  Cassel's  illness 
being  of  such  severity  that  for  some  time  grave  doubts  were  entertained 
as  to  his  recover)'.  Mr.  W'asson  left  the  island  before  the  malady  had 
assumed  its  worst  form  and  was  among  the  first  to  recover. 

The  required  compensation  was  paid  by  China  before  the  ist  of  Decem- 
ber, and  General  Saigo  having  previously  (17th  of  November)  been  formally 
presented  with  orders  by  a  special  messenger  of  rank,  took  leave  of  Formosa 
with  his  whole  force  on  the  3rd  of  December,  more  than  two  weeks  before 
the  stipulated  time.  Before  departing  he  issued  two  proclamations.  To  the 
friendly  aborigines  the  first  was  presented  and  read  as  follows. 

** Our  intentiou  io  coming  here  has  already  beeu  annouuoed  to  you;  and  you  have  well  aDderstood 
our  motives  and  offered  the  best  assistance  tliat  lay  in  your  power.  All  the  wild  savages  trembled  and 
bowed  before  our  arms.  After  tliis,  we  continued  to  occupy  the  land  because  of  the  oppoeitioii  which 
was  made  to  our  acts  by  the  Chinese  government :  but  uow,  the  negotiations  between  the  two  oationt 
being  brought  to  a  conclusion,  we  have  ceded  all  the  land  to  China,  according  to  its  wish.  We  wdl 
know  and  deeply  acknowledge  the  good  and  affectionate  filial  feeling  you  have  shown  towards  oa ;  aod  we 
heartily  reeommeod  you  to  henceforth  attach  yourselves  to  the  Chinese  oiTicials  as  you  have  lovei  us, 
and  to  nobly  obey  their  laws  without  maliing  any  opposition.'* ' 

1.  That  the  Japanese  commander  did  not  exaggerate  in  referring  to  the  affectionate  regard  ezistiiig 
between  the  savages  and  the  Japanese  of  the  expedition,  I  am  assured,  liev.  Wm.  Campbell  in  his  pobli- 
cation  **  The  Articles  in  Formosan  "  iu  referring  to  the  probable  policy  the  Japanese  will  adopt  in  dMllng 
with  the  savages  now  that  the  island  has  become  a  possession  cf  Japan,  says :— **  So  far  as  mere  govefo- 
ment  measures  are  concerned  a  change  will  doubtless  be  made  in  the  old  Chtuese  polioy  of  doing  lltMe 
more  than  attempting  to  exterminate  the  aborigines  ;  because  the  Japanese  are  shrewd  enoa^  feo  know 
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The  second  proclamation  was  to  the  tribes  that  had  united  in  hostility 
against  the  Japanese. 

"  A  few  years  ago,  the  Botaos  committed  an  unpardonable  crime  in  murdering  some  of  our  Loochooan 
subjects,  and  I,  Yorimichi,  respectfully  obeying  an  Imperial  order,  name  and  chastised  you.  But  as  you 
repented  of  your  evil  deeds  and  askea  for  mercy,  I  forgave  you,  thinking  you  would  wish  for  a  peaceful 
and  long  life  under  our  Imperial  and  benign  government.  But  now,  arrangements  with  China  having 
been  concluded,  onr  empire  has  complied  with  the  wishes  of  that  nation,  and  we  shall  presently  leave 
the  place.    Henceforth  you  must  nobly  obey,  without  making  any  opposition.'* 

The  eml^arkation'  of  the  troops  was  a  memorable  event  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Liangkiau  valley,  who  were  present  in  great  numbers  and  were  joined 
by  an  unusual  gathering  of  aborigines. 

The  savages  had  been  apparently  treated  with  consideration  by  all,  and 
with  extraordinary  kindness  by  the  officers,  of  the  expedition,  for  they  were 
visibly  affected  upon  the  departure,  and  when  the  general  and  his  staff  finally 
moved  towards  the  boats,  they  clung  to  them,  seizing  their  hands  and 
clothing,  and  had  to  be  detached  by  gentle  force.' 

On  the  /th  of  December,  the  commander-in-chief  landed  at  Nagasaki, 
and  ten  days  later  arrived  in  Tokyo,  where  he  was  received  with  much  honor 
and  distinction. 

During  the  following  Januarj-  an  address  was  sent  to  the  emperor  by 
Okuma  Shigenobu  preparator)'  to  the  closing  of  the  department  which  had 
been  created  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Formosa  expedition.  It  read 
as  follows : — 

*'  lu  the  first  month  of  the  past  year  Shigenobu  and  others,  in  accordance  with  the  confidential  instruc- 
tions they  had  received,  laid  before  Your  Majesty  a  project  for  the  cliastisement  of  the  savages.  In  April 
the  Formosa  Department  was  established  and  Shigenobu  was  appointed  its  chief,  to  superintend  all 
business  belonging  to  it.    In  Alay  the  commander-in-chief  Saigo  Yorimichi  departed  to  the  land  of  the 

1.  *'  About  8  a.m.  on  the  2ud  December,  the  Prefect  Chow  arrived  in  the  Japanese  camp  accompanied 
by  a  Formosan  military  regimenc  and  200  regular  infantry  as  a  body-guard.  This  cortege  having  no  pre- 
tensions to  military  splendor,  found  its  way  to  headquarters,  where  the  prefect  was  received  by  General 
Saigo,  a  small  body  of  Japanese  infantry  dressed,  armed,  drilled  and  disciplined  in  the  French  style,  being 
drawn  up  in  column  and  facing  the  Chinese  troops, — also  drawn  up  in  military  array. 

"  The  general  offered  to  hand  over  the  outposts  of  the  camp  still  held  by  the  Japanese  infantry,  and 
on  the  prefect  declining  his  offer,  the  general  gave  orders  for  his  remaining  guards  to  be  withdrawn.  These 
joined  the  infantry  column,  headed  by  General  Saigo  and  his  staff,  and  the  whole  body  marched  off  with 
the  greatest  precision  towards  the  seashore,  to  be  tlieu  and  there  embarked  on  the  vessels  awaiting  them. 
A  few  of  the  Japanese  soldiers  still  remaining  engaged  in  packing  their  belongings  into  carts,  a  body  of 
marines  came  up  for  their  protection ;  and  indeed  the  fine  military  bearing  of  these  men  had  quite  an 
imposing  effect,  as  with  drums  beating  and  bugles  sounding  they  marched  up  to  headquarters  and  took 
poesessioo  of  the  compound. 

**  The  marines  quitted  the  camp  early  in  the  afternoon,  to  keep  guard  over  the  considerable  quantity 
of  material  that  remained  on  the  beach  awaiting  shipment.  Of  this  all  that  the  Japanese  wished  to 
take  with  them  was  shipped  during  the  earlv  part  of  the  night ;  the  remainder  was  set  fire  to  by  the 
sailors  of  the  Japanese  corvette,  who  were  the  last  to  leave  ^the  shore. 

*' A  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  by  the  Chinese  corvette  Yangwu  on  the  embarkation  of 
General  Saigo  on  board  the  transport,  a  compliment  that  was  immediately  returned  by  the  Japanese 
corvette  with  the  same  number  of  guns. 

**  By  9  o*olock  on  the  morning  of  the  Srd  of  December,  the  corvette  Yatig-wu  was  in  solitary  poq^ession 
of  UaDg-kiau  Bay,  which  had  been  for  some  time  previously,  one  may  say,  thronged  with  war  vessels  and 
transports ;  and  thus  was  amicably  settled  the  Japanese  Invasion  of  Formosa,  which  had  at  one  time 
threatened  to  be  so  serious  an  affair." 
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thai  something  of  a  parental  attitude  towards  them  will  not  only  bring  the  practice  of  head-hunting  to  an 
end,  and  thus  gain  six  thousand  square  miles  of  very  valuable  land,  but  strcng^then  their  own  hands  by 
the  creation  of  many  loyal  and  most  useful  fellow  subjects.  In  view  of  all  tliis,  it  is  impossible  to  forget 
the  Japanese  expedition  to  Formosa  of  1871.  Tiie  punitive  nature  of  that  expedition  will  be  remembered, 
but  the  self  restraint  with  which  the  members  of  it  acted  is  less  generally  known.  Bunkiet,  second  son 
of  Tokitok,  once,  told  the  writer  that  the  native  tribes  were  very  sorry  when  the  time  came  for  the  Japanese 
soldiers  to  leave,  and  it  is  quite  possible  the  name  of  General  Saigo  continues  to  be  mentioned  with 
fMings  of  respect  in  the  villages  east  from  Liang-kiau.  ^lay  a  like  Arm,  yet  generous,  course  be  followed 
iu  the  prascut  inoch  larger  uiraertaking.''-  Preface  pages  VIII  aud  IX. 
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bavagen  at  tho  lioad  of  a  force,  exterminated  the  wicked,  pardoned  the  submissive,  and  remaiued  (here  a 
long  time  encamped.  During  the  same  month  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  Y^nagiwara  Sakimiisu  was 
despatched  to  China,  and  in  August  t)ie  High  Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  Okubo  Tosbimichi  also  was 
sent  to  tliat  country.  Toshimichi  and  tlie  others  worked  diligently  and  devotedly  in  the  disohaige  of  the 
important  trust  committed  to  them.  In  October  a  convention  was  exchanged  with  the  said  couotry,  and 
iu  November  Toshimichi  and  the  rest  reported  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission.  In  December  Yorimichi 
returned  iu  triumph.  From  the  institution  of  the  Commission  up  to  this  date  a  period  of  eight  months 
had  elapsed.  Hereupon  the  wrongs  of  the  sufferers  were  for  the  first  time  redressed,  the  position  of  a 
subject  *  han  '  for  the  first  time  cleared  up,  security  restored  to  the  mariners  of  all  countries  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  dignity  and  influence  of  the  State  consequently  vindicated. 

*'  After  our  troops  had  started  and  were  on  their  way,  foreign  public  servants  remonstrated.  The 
Chinese  Ooverument  hastily  despatched  an  Envoy,  sent  letters  and  manifested  a  wide  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  persons  not  comprehending  the  views  of  the  Crovernment,  began  to  doubt  whether  it  wais  justified  in 
the  course  which  it  was  taking.  Others  discusse^l  the  want  of  funds,  and  rumor  became  so  noisy  that  the 
State  was  again  imperilled. 

*'  Sliigeuobu  and  the  others  nevertheless  accepted  the  responsibility,  but  day  and  night  they  were  so 
busily  employed  that  they  feared  lest  their  strength  might  be  unequal  to  the  task.  Fortunately,  the 
wise  resolution  of  liis  Majesty  never  wavered,  and  the  councils  of  the  Government  became  still  more 
resolute.  Great  military  preparations  were  made,  and  the  mind  of  the  people,  both  in  the  towns  and  iu 
tho  country,  learnt  to  recognize  the  Imperial  purpose.  Some  desired  to  cast  away  their  lives  and  to  die 
for  the  national  cause,  others  offered  to  contribute  towards  the  army  expenditure.  The  civil  and  military 
ofticors  united  all  their  efforts,  and  the  great  work  of  chastising  the  savages  became  an  accomplished 
fact.  We  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  before  foreign  nations  concerning  this  measure,  and  its  glory 
will  not  pale  before  the  deeds  done  in  ancient  times. 

**  If,  while  public  rumor  was  clamorous,  we  had  hesitated  or  drawn  back,  the  injuries  done  to  the 
sufferers  would  not  have  been  redressed,  the  position  of  a  dependent  *  han  '  would  not  have  been  cleared 
up,  the  mariners  of  the  world  would  never  have  known  security,  and  a  land  of  marauders  would  have 
been  established  for  ever.  Had  such  been  the  result,  we  should  not  only  have  been  disgraced  iu  tho  eyes 
of  tho  world,  but  it  would  have  been  a  sign  that  the  dignity  and  influence  of  the  State  were  about  to  f»ll 
prostrate.    Consequently  important  interests  were  involved  in  the  chastisement  of  the  savages. 

"  T  humbly  pray  that  His  Majesty  will  eagerly  carry  on  the  work  and  carefully  pouder,  that  by 
reflecting  on  the  past  ho  may  be  enabled  to  think  out  the  policy  of  the  future  so  as  to  exalt  his  witie  work 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  and  glory,  and  that  he  will  not  stop  with  the  chastisement  of  the  savages.*' 

The  'l\simg  IJ  Yanien  did  not  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  ac- 
(juaint  tlieir  Kmperor  regarding  the  pe^aceful  settlement  arrived  at,  and  had 
they  done  so  His  Majest)-  would  have  been  filled  with  wonder,  for  it  is  as- 
serted that  no  word  of  the  entire  transaction  was  ever  allowed  to  reach  the 
throne,  and  that  the  Kmperor  died  early  in  1875  without  a  suspicion  of  the 
danger  that  had  once  threatened  his  dominions. 

During  the  first  months  of  1875,  the  Chinese  made  a  few  vigorous  eflforts 
to  assume  authority  over  the  savages  of  the  south.  They  made  flying  visits 
here  and  there,  but  pnidently  a\oicled  any  approach  to  the  interior.  Shen- 
Pao-Chen,  {profiting  by  his  late  experiences,  sul)mitted  a  memorial  to  the 
llirone  recommending  that  henceforward  Formosa  should  be  governed  by  a 
system  commensurate  with  its  position  and  requirements,  and  that  the  vice- 
roy of  Fokien  should  be  removed  to  this  more  important  locality,  hi  accor- 
dance with  this  design,  a  small  lx)dy  of  soldiers  was  sent  down  to  Hong- 
kong, the  small  village  to  the  north  of  Liangkiau  Bay,  in  which  locality  they 
were  Ixilieved  to  be  safe  from  savage  intmsion.  They  were  soon  to  be 
undeceived,  however,  for  in  January,  a  couple  of  Chinese,  while  travelling  along 
the  roads  to  the  south  of  the  village,  were  waylaid  and  murdered  in  the 
usual  way. 

To  retaliate  on  the  savages,  an  expedition  was  arranged  and  the  gar- 
rison of  500  men  marched  into  the  mountain  fastness  of  the  Sai-tao 
(Lion  s  head)  tribe,  to  seize  the  village  from  which  it  was  supposed  the 
offenders  had  come. 

They  were  able  to  reach  the  place  without  opposition,  promptly  burning 
it  to  the  ground,  while  the  occu[)ants,  old  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
immediately  put  lo  death.     Believing  they   had  accomplished  all  that  was 
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necessary  they  turned  back  towards  Honi^konj^,  but  before  proceeding  far 
a  detached  column  of  three  hundred  men  was  most  furiously  attacked  by  the 
savages,  who  rose  up  on  all  sides  throwing  the  soldiers  into  great  conRision, 
although,  it  is  said,  their  leader  l>ehaved  with  coolness  and  courage.  The 
savages  were  not  particular  as  to  weapons  ;  firearms,  spears,  arrows,  and 
rocks  hurled  down  from  the  heights  alx)ve,  were  all  used  with  effectiveness 
a<fainst  the  enemy.  At  last  with  a  fearful  rush,  savages,  armed  with  swords 
and  knives,  closed  in  about  the  terror-stricken  Chinese,  with  the  result  that 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  headless  lK)dies  were  left  rotting  in  the  savage 
jungle,  only  alx)ut  fifty  men  returning  to  report  the  deplorable  ending  of  the 
first  attempt  to  extend  Chinese  rule  over  the  inhabitants  of  south 
aboriginal  Formosa.* 

From  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  Japanese,  up  to  the  present,  there 
has  been  no  act  of  hostility  towards  foreigners  on  the  part  of  the  South 
F^ormosa  savages.  In  fact,  on  several  occasions  foreign  parties  have 
travelled  in  their  territory  and  met  with  no  misha[).  Towards  the 
Chinese  there  has  continued  to  exist  the  hatred  which  no  influence  can  eradi- 
cate. The  two  liave  teen  at  war  from  the  days  of  the  earliest  history,  when 
a  Chinese  pirate  driven  by  storm  landed  in  l^^ormosa  and,  after  killing  all  the 
natives  whom  he  met  with,  painted  his  ship  with  their  blood  ;  and  although 
actual  war  may  be  prevented  by  outside  influence,  the  traditional  hatred  will 
find  some  means  of  expression  as  long  as  the  two  classes  come  in  contact. 

Japan  did  good  work  in  ridding  the  Pacific  Ocean  of  a  scourge  which 
had  threatened  the  safety  of  mariners  for  more  than  a  score  of  )'ears,  and 
she  should  receive  abundant  credit  for  it. 

Even  those  who,  at  the  time  of  the  expedition,  l)elieved  Japan  had  some 
ulterior  design,  must  now  agree  with  the  testimony  of  a  certiiin  foreign 
employe  of  the  Chinese  government-  who  was  in  the  test  possible  position  to 
understand  the  situation  and  w^ho  says  : — 

*'  Whatever  had  been  the  original  purpose  of  the  Japanese  in  fitting  up  an 
expedition  of  so  costly  a  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  their  action  has  resulted  hitherto  in  unmixed  good,  the  interests  of 
the  island  alone  considered.  The  punishment  of  the  lihootans  (Botans)  can 
only  te  looked  ujx)n  as  a  necessary-  piece  of  severity  which,  will,  in  the  long 
run,  have  consequences  teneficial  to  humanit)'  in  general.''" 

1.  As  to  the  oomber  killed  Iq  this  engagemeut  several  verHions  exist,  by  oue  of  which  the  Chinese 
loss  is  placed  at  ouly  niDety,  iucludiDg  the  chief  ofllcer.  But  I  think  we  may  safely  take  the  stateuieot 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  of  Takow  who,  in  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  reports  for  1875,  states 
iu  his  version,  which  he  says  is  a  **  resume  of  the  actual  facts/'  tliat  out  of  **  the  body  of  300  *'  Chinese, 
**  The  commander  and  most  of  his  men  were  killed,  ouly  about  fifty  returning  to  tell  the  sad  tale/' 

2.  Mr.  Henry  Edgar,  acting  Commissioner  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs.  Stationed  at  Takow, 
South  Formosa  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  expedition. 

3.  After  all  expenditures  had  been  paid  the  total  cost  of  the  expedition  was  found  to  be  3,618,059 
yen.    The  troops  sent  aggregated  3,658  men  carried  in  thirteen  transports. 

It  is  of  special  interest  at  this  time  in  reviewing  the  different  papers  relating  to  the  Japanese  expedi- 
tion  to  note  Uie  high  rank  to  which  many  of  the  Japanese  who  participated  in  the  expedition  have  risen. 
Most  noticeable  are  the  following :  — 

Admiral  Marquis  Saigo,  the  present  l^linister  of  the  Navy,  then  a  major-general. 

Admiral  Count  Kabavama,  former  Minister  of  the  Home  Department,  then  a  major  iu  the  army. 

Hear- Admiral  Tsunoda,  ex-Chief  of  the  Navy  Staff  of  Formosa,  then  a  navy  lieutenant. 

Kear-Admiral  Tanaka  and  Hear- Admiral  Kodama,  former  prefects  in  Formosa,  then  navy  lieutenants. 

Mr.  S.  Mizuuo,  first  Chief  of  the  Civil  Department  of  the  Formosau  Oovcrnmout,  and  Mr.  bugimura, 
attaches  to  the  expedition. 
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liritish  nnujHtt'ion  0/  Fnnmfsa  nuijijeisicil — Parker,  Prrrif,  and  Jlarriit  revommeiid 
American  nrcnpation — Earhf  fhreif/n  fradern — The  npinm  eltpjn'rn — Formona 
opened  hii  America  and  ItnHnia — Confirmed  /;//  Jinijlinh  and  French  treaties — 
The  jirni  conanlate — Jlohert  Sninhtpe — Trade  in  the  earhf  *'  Sixfien'' — FirHttorn*fn 
firms  and  their  reprcHentatircH — Opcnintj  0/  cnntomH — Karhf  renidrntH — Karhi 
iradintf  rcHHeU — Formosa  n  pirates — Formosa  n  nrecTcH — The  '*  Ktvany  Ftmmj  ""  and 
'*  Sidfcrana  '*  casea — Kxperienees  ofJidin  Keletf  n'hilea  captirc  of  pi  rat  en — Ghinett 
on  the  east  ctKtst — First  steam -emfine  int  rod  need — Foreiffners  aHsiHt  thr  Peffft- 
hoans — Prirate  attempt  to  establish  a  etdonif — TJte  Talamo  affair — The  Bntinh 
Iforernment  interferes — (wreat  earfhqnake  of  ISti? — Dijfienlties  ivith  the  ChineHC — 
Mr,  Ilainintn'  attacked — A  merchant  force  enforces  order — Kualiah  naval  force 
frequenthf  landed — I'nccasinff  tronhles  with  officials — Attempt  to  C(dlcct  iUeijal 
mast  dnes — A  crisis  f  1808  J  in  the  smith — Poman  Catholic  chapel  dent mtfCf I — 
Christians  persecntcd — Mr,  Ilardie  mnrderonslif  assanlted — TaotaVs  inwdfttcr — 
^''jOO  offered  for  a  foreiffners  head  —  Mr,  Picherin(i  attacl;ed — A  minnionartf 
accused  of  murder — Amhnscades  erected  and  troops  tfathered  to  itpiMwe  lirifinh 
Consul  (iihson — Amoif  taotai  arrires — Consul  (iihson  deciden  to  Hci::e  Fort 
Zelandia  and  Anjpintf — Kntflish  naval  force  landed — Anpintf  nhcUed — Licnt, 
(iurdon  storms  the  town — A  darintf  enterprise — EntjatjemeHt  tvitit  Chinenr  tnntjut 
— Mandarins  comphf  with  consuls'  demands — Entflisli  force  trithdriiicn — Satin* 
factorif  conclusitni — Unjust  atndem nation — Tronhles  in  the  ntnih — lfe*»rH.  Kerr 
and  Bird  attacfced  hif  Banka  na tires — Rescued  hif  LoiwfuHtani — The  American 
war-rcHsel  ^'  Antostook  ''  and  Fufflish  fiunlnmt  '*  Janus'*  arrive — Pewe  ami 
order  restored. 

In  the  five  precedinj^  chapters  we  have  dealt,  in  chronologtcal  order, 
with  events  occurring  in  that  portion  of  Formosa  known  as  the  **  savage 
territor}'."  Wc  must  now  carr)'  the  reader  l>ack  to  the  middle  of  the 
centur)%  to  continue  with  that  portion  of  the  history  in  which  foreigners  and 
Chinese  were  concerned,  and  which  we  last  recorded  in  cliapter  VIII, 
concluding  with  the  account  of  the  massacre  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  British  subjects. 
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The  latter  half  of  the  present  centiirj*  embraces  a  period  of  great  com-      ^n^ 
merdal  activity,  when  the  leading  coimtries  of  Europe  and  America  were        ) 
reaching  beyond  their  native  shores,  and  searching  the  world  to  obtain  a  foot- 
hold, wherever  trade  prospects  were  promising.     With  the  invention  of  the 
steamship,  distant  lands  were  brought  in  closer  touch,  and  the  Orient  witli     \ 
its  riches  attracted  large  numbers.     In    1842,  Hongkong  was  taken  by  the   -    ^ 
British ;  in  1854,  Commodore  Perry  forced  Japan  to  unlock  her  treasures ;  and    .^     \ 
in  1859,  France  obtained  entrance  to  Cochin  China.      -  / 

Although  Formosa  was  nominally  possessed  by  China,  it  was  well  known 
that,  over  the  larger  half,  that  nation  claimed  no  jurisdiction,  and  that  even  in 
the  Chinese  districts  the  authority  of  the  emperor  was  weak  and  dubious. 
ITiis,  combined  with  the  well  known  productiveness  and  the  wonderfiil 
tales  of  the  island's  hidden  riches  which  occasional  travellers  had  placed 
before  an  eager  world,  drew  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  America  to  the  / 
•'  Beautifiil  Isle."  / 

The  British  were  the  first  in  modern  days  to  suggest  the  occupation  of       I 
Formosa.     It  was  during  the  period  following  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
East  India  Company  from  China,   when  the  English,   now  freetraders,  were 
on  the  lookout  for  a  position  where  British  trade  might  be  conducted  without 
the  interference  and  oppression  of  the  Chinese  mandarins.     First  in  1833,  \^   1 
and  afterwards  in   later  years,   Formosa  was   frequently  suggested  by  the    7    \ 
British  in  China  as  a  convenient  and  desirable   acquisition.     In  fact,  towards 
the  close  of  the   '*  thirties  "  the  choice   lay  between  Chusan,    Ningpo,   and  / 

r^ormosa  ;  and   Hongkong,  which  was  ultimately  occupied,   was   but   rarely 
referred  to. 

With  the  opening  of  trade  in  Hongkong  the  number  of  foreign  ships  in 
Eastern  waters  greatly  increased.  America  shar(Kl  largely  in  the  China 
trade,  and  her  swift  clippers  were  familiar  visitors.  With  uncharted  coasts 
and  frequent  typhoons  many  a  good  ship  came  to  the  East  only  to  find  a 
grave.  Of  all  the  Orient,  Formosa  was  most  feared  ;  the  large  number  of 
wrecks  occurring  on  its  shores  and  the  blood-curdling  massacres  of  the 
crews,  or  the  life  of  slavery  to  which  the  captives  were  reduced,  if  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  savages,  placed  the  island  prominently  before  th<^ 
world,  and  humanity  demanded  that  the  cniel  outrages  should  cease. 

As  Americans  were  the  chief  victims  in  these  disasters,  the  attention  of 
the  Washington  authorities  was  called  to  the  advisability  of  occupying  a 
lx>rtion  of  the  island  :  nd  thus  rendering  assistance  to  the  shipping  w^orld  in 
general,  as  well  as  securing  to  the  United  States  a  naval  station  in  the 
( )rient  and  an  entrepot  for  American  goods. 

Mr.  Gideon  Nye,  an  American  mercliant  well  known  in  China,  was  the 
first  to  broach  the  subject  to  the  United  States  authorities.  He  had  been  for 
sometime  endeavoring  to  induce  the  government  to  search  for  his  missing 
brother,  who,  having  been  a  passenger  on  l)oard  the  clipper  ship  Kelpie,  which 
was  thought  to  have  been  lost  on  the  Pormosan  coast,  was  believed  to  be  exist- 
ing among  the  savages  of  the  island  in  a  state  of  slavery.  It  was  princij^ally, 
no  doubt,  with  the  idea  of  preventing  a   repetition   of  these  disasters,    that 
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Mr.  Nye  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  l^eter  l^arker,  then  U.S.  commissioner 
to  China,  endeavored  to  induce  the  U.vS.  government  to  take  possession  of  a 
portion  of  die  island  then  occupied  by  the  savages.  Commodore  Perry  was 
also  favorable  to  the  suggestion,  and  some  of  his  officers  made  a  trip  to  the 
island,  and  a  complete  report  was  drawn  up  in  which  the  commodore 
strongly  advocated  its  occupation.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Parker.  Mr.  Nye  in 
1853  writes:  *' Formosa's  eastern  shore  and  southern  point,  with  the  conti- 
guous Island,  Hotel  Tobago-Xima,  in  the  direct  route  of  commerce  between 
China  and  California  and  Japan,  and  between  Shanghai  and  Canton,  should 
be  protected  by  the  United  States  of  America  ;  and  I  will  willingly  assist  in 
its  colonization,  if  I  receive  the  assurance  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  that  I  should  therein  be  recognized  and  protected. 

"I  am  quite  aware  of  the  willingness  of  some  other  persons  to  aid  in 
this  under  a  similar  assurance  ;  and  I  am  quite  clear  that  at  this  time  a  com- 
mencement might  be  made  without  objection  from  any  power." 

Mr.  Townsend  Harris,  the  first  American  envoy  to  Japan,  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  America  as  well  as 
by  all  other  countries  having  commercial  interests  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  if  the  island  of  l^ormosa,  in  part  or  in  whole,  was  secured 
to  America.  To  interest  the  government  in  this  proposal  he  applied 
himself  diligently  to  the  task  of  collecting  material  from  many  sources, 
from  which  he  was  able  to  draw  up  a  paper  of  considerable  length 
on  the  island's  past  and  present,  its  resources,  etc.,  which  was  presented  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  suggestion  that  the  territor)*  be  purchased. 

What  would  have  been  the  result  of  these  recommendations  under 
ordinar)'  conditions  we  cannot  say.  Scarcely  was  the  question  laid  before 
the  United  States  government  when  the  existence  of  the  American  Union 
was  threatened  b)'  civil  war,  and  all  citizens  of  the  Republic  were  called  to 
arms. 

Thus  while  the  U.S.  government  was  disinclined  to  consider  pro|X)sitions 
for  adding  to  her  domains  when  even  her  own  integrity  was  in  jeopardy, 
other  governments  eagerly  scanned  the  voluminous  reports  of  Parker,  Perr}\ 
and  Harris,  and  applied  to  themselves  the  advice  of  the  three  Americans, 
brance  and  Ciermany  were  specially  interested,  and  both  looked  wistfully 
towards  this  eastern  jewel.  But  with  matters  of  great  importance  at  home 
these  governments  were  obliged  for  the  time  to  give  up  all  plans  of  eastern 
colonization,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  merchants  who  had  an  eye  on 
the  island's  commercial  possibilities,  Formosa  appears  to  have  eventually 
dropped  out  of  view  of  European  nations  and  remained  unthought  of  for  a 
numlxer  of  years. 

As  the  foreign  commerce  of  China  developed,  and  American  and 
English  vessels  frequented  the  China  seas,  an  occasional  schooner  called  at 
a  Formosan  port  in  hopes  of  picking  up  some  profitable  trade ;  or  more 
'  often,  a  fast  clip]  )er  darted  across  the  channel  with  a  store  of  opium  to  be 
disposed  of  at  a  large  profit.  Takow  and  lamsui  were  important  ports  for 
this  traffic,  and  at  the  close  of  the  "fifties*'  an  Irish  American,  commonly 
known  as  Moonc*) .  had  settled  in   th(»  har]K)r  of  the  former  port,  aboard 
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a  hulk  which  he  Iiacl  placed  there  as  a  receiving  ship  for  the  opiinii  brought 
at  intenals  by  his  swift  clippers. 

ITie  large  opium  merchants,  whose  headquarters  were  generally  at  Hong- 
kong, had  receiving  ships,  heavily  armed  and  manned  by  full  crews,  usually 
of  Manila  men,  at  each  of  the  four  treaty  ports  on  the  China  coast,  so  that 
the  inhabitants  could  purchase  the  drug. 

The  clippers  ran  up  and  down  the  coast  carrying  to  the  receiving  ships 
the  amount  of  opium  required,  and  returning  with  the  silver  or  other  com- 
modities obtained  in  return.  They  were  engaged  in  an  adventurous  enter- 
prise, exposed  to  numerous  dangers,  and  requiring  courageous  skippers  and 
daring  crews  to  pull  them  through  safely.  The  vessels  were  usually  from 
one  .to  two  hundred  tons  burden,  strongly  built,  splendidly  outfitted,  and  on 
lines  that  admitted  of  great  speed,  some  of  them  having  been  built  by  the 
famous  yacht  builder,  White  of  Cowes.  They  were,  for  their  size,  heavilj- 
armed,  commonly  mounting  from  six  to  ten  guns.  A  well  e(iuipped  craft 
carried,  perhaps,  three  or  four  gims  (on  the  largest  clippers  eighteen  poimders) 
on  each  .side ;  a  large  gun,  even  up  to  a  sixty-eight  pounder,  on  the  largest 
vessels,  amid  .ships,  and  very  often  another  gim  on  the  forecastle.  Fhe 
necessity  of  such  an  armament  in  comparatively  modern  days  arose  from  the 
existence  of  numerous  Chinese  pirates,  who,  in  their  fast  lorchas,  did  not 
shrink  from  attempting  the  capture  of  a  rich  prize  like  an  opium  clipper, 
whether  on  the  outward  trip  with  opium  or  on  the  return  voyage  with  silver. 
ITie  clippers  were  also  commonly  provided  with  long  heavy  oars  some  forty 
feet  in  length,  which,  if  the  ships  were  threatened  by  pirates  in  calm  weather 
or  in  the  near  vicinity  of  land,  could  be  nm  out  of  the  ports  and  manned  by 
five  or  six  men  each,  moving  the  ships  some  three  or  four  knots  an  hour,  if 
conditions  were  not  unfavorable. 

Trade  was  usually  conducted  on  board  the  receiving  ship,  or,  if  no  per- 
manent vessel  existed,  on  board  the  clippers  themselves  as  they  arrived. 
CTiinese  shroffs  looked  after  the  sale  of  the  drug  and  the  care  of  the 
treasure. 

Precious  metals  in  any  shape  were  accepted,  but  silver  was  principally 
used.  It  came  sometimes  in  sycee  bars,  sometimes  in  blocks  eight  or  nine 
inches  in  length,  and  not  a  little  in  broken  vases,  decorations  from  temples 
and  even  personal  ornaments,  while  the  larger  quantity  was  in  Spanish  or 
Mexican  dollars,  the  principal  trading  coin  of  the  East. 

The  beginning  of  the  commercial  career  of  the  island  may  be  dated  [^  {^ 
from  1858.  when  the  two  Hongkong  firms,  Jardine  Matheson  &  Co.  and  (  ^ 
Dent  &  Co.,  first  engaged  in  the  Formosan  trade.  True  it  was  not  until 
i860  that  they  had  representatives  actually  established  in  the  island  as 
general  merchants  ;  still  in  1858-9  they  both  handled  a  large  quantity  of 
Formo.san  camphor,  which  was  obtained  as  prearranged  from  the  mandarins 
who  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

The  first  step  in  opening  the  island  to  foreign  trade  was  taken  by  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  America  and  Russia,  Mr.  Reid  and  Count 
Putiatine,  who  in  1858  were  successful  in  inducing  the  Chinese  government 
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to  declare  Taiwan  open  to  foreign  residence  and  trade.  Subsequently  other 
ports  were  opened  bj-  the  English  and  French  treaties  ratified  in  i860,  at  the 
close  of  the  war  with  China/  Trance  obtaining  the  opening  of  Tamsui  in  the 
north,*'  to  which  Kelung  was  added  in  f86i  with  the  consent  of  the  Imperial 
authorities  as  a  dependent  port  of  Tamsui ;  the  British  obtaining,  three  years 
later,  the  recognition  of  Takow  as  a  dependent  ix)rt  of  Taiwan.  TTiough 
Taiwan  was  thus  nominally  opened  in  1858,  vet  it  was  not  until  1 86g  that 
local  provisions  had  been  made  and  the  place  was  actually  opened  to  foreign 
residence.  Rotert  Swinhoe,  the  first  consular  representativelT)  \  isit  Tonnosa, 
was  in  December,  i860,  nominated  by  the  British  government  as  vice<ionsul 
at  Taiwan,  and  Geo.  C.  P.  Hraune  as  assistant.  In  July,  1861,  Mr.  Swinhoe 
arrived  at  Takow,  having  been  conveyed  from  Amo}'  aboartl  the  British  gun- 
boat Cockchafer,  He  and  his  staff  travelled  overland  from  Takow  to  Tai- 
wanfu,  and  on  arriving  at  the  capital  they  were  installed  by  the  authorities  in 
the  Fungshin  temple  outside  the  city  walls,  close  to  the  canal. 

The  neighborhood  of  the  temple,  however,  proved  to  l^e  an  unruly  one, 
and  the  foreigners  were  pestered  b)^  crowds  of  people  who  were  not  always 
polite  in  satisfying  their  curiosit)-.  Mr.  Swinhoe  was  obliged  to  ask  assistance 
from  the  mandarins  to  disperse  the  mobs,  who  were  becoming  very  disagree- 
able. But  to  the  dismay  of  the  consul,  an  officer  returned  with  the  informa- 
tion that  the  mandarins  were  (juite  unable  to  drive  away  the  crowds.  In 
fact,  but  a  week  had  elapsed  since  the  people  were  in  open  riot  against  the 
authorities,  who  had  attempted  to  impose  likin  to  rai.se  funds  for  the  main- 
land militar)'  expenses. 

L^ndtir  thes(^  conditions  it  was  apparent  to  Mr.  Swinhoe  that  quarters 
inside  the  wall  would  be  more  pleasant,  and  he  accordingly  accepted  an 
invitation  to  spend  his  first  night  at  a  well-to-do  Chinese  merchant's  house 
within  the  walls.  I^ter  he  secured  a  comfortable  residence  within  the  city, 
and  remained  there  during  the  rest  of  his  stay  in  Taiwanfu. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  commodious  harlx)r  of  the  Dutch,  Taf 
wanfu  lost  its  importance  as  a  port.  In  i860,  the  produce  exported  from  die 
city  consisted  mainly  of  sugar  and  rice.  Ihe  imports  were  opium  and  a  small 
quantity  of  .shirtings.  Takow  to  the  south  was  now  springing  into  prominence. 
It  possessed  a  harbor  sufficient  for  those  da)'s :  it  was  nearer  the  sugar 
district ;  goods  could  be  easily  transported  to  and  from  the  capital ; 
Messrs.  Jardine  Matheson  &  Co.,  had  stationed  the  hulk  Pathfinder  there 
and  Messrs.  Dent  &  Co.,  the  Icruatc,  lx>th  of  which  were  used  as  receiving 
ships.     Mr.  Swinhoe  found  Taiwanfii  ver)*  unhealthy,  three  out  of  seven  of 

1.  Art  XI  —Id  addition  to  the  citicR  and  townn  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Fooohow,  Ningpo,  and  dhanghai, 
opened  by  the  Treaty  of  Nanking,  it  is  agreed  that  Britinh  snhjocts  may  frequent  the  cities  and  portn  of 
Newchwang,  Tangchow  (Ch^foo),  Tniirau,  Chao-chow  (Swatow),  and  Kiuug-chow  (Hainan) 

Treaty  of  Tientsin,  1B58.    Orrat  Britain  and  China. 
(Katifu'din  18G0.) 

2.  Art.  VI.  -  Experience  having  demonstrated  that  the  opening  of  new  ports  to*  foreign  oommeree  IR 
one  of  the  uecesRities  of  the  age,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  ports  of  Kiung-chow  and  Chao-chow  in  Ihe 
province  of  Kwangtung,  Tainan  and  Tamsui  in  the  island  of  Formosa  (province  of  Poh  Kien),  Tang-c)iow 
in  the  province  of  Shangtung,  and  Nanking  in  the  province  of  Kiaugsu,  shall  enjoy  the  same  privilegea  as 
Canton,  Shanghai,  Ningpo,  Amoy,  and  Foochow. 

Treaty  of  Tientsin,  1858.    France  and  China. 
(Ratified  in  18G0.) 
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liis  servants  clied,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  obliged  to  cross  to 
Amoy  to  recuperate  from  an  attack  of  fever. 

Ultimately  it  was  decided  that  Tamsui  offered  greater  commercial  possi- 
bilities and  that  the  consulate  at  Taiwanfu  was  for  the  time  unnecessary. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Swinhoe  transferred  his  office  to  Hobe,  the  port  of  Tamsui 
district,  arriving  there  in  the  middle  of  December  (1861)  on  the  British 
gunboat  Hmidy} 

Mr.  Swinhoe  was  unable  to  obtain  c[uarters  on  shore  until  a  )ear  later; 
so  for  the  time  he  established  his  office  and  residence  alx)ard  Jardine 
Matheson  &  Co\s  receiving  ship  Adventnrc,  which  had  arrived  but  a  few 
months  before  to  participate  in  the  trade  of  the  newly  opened  port. 

At  this  time,  there  were  no  foreigners  resident  on  shore  in  any  part  of 
the  island,  and  at  Tamsui  the  only  foreign  subjects  were  the  master  and 
crew  of  the  Adventure,  who  were  under  British  protection.  The  fast  little 
clippers,  Dent  &  Co*s  Wild  Wave,  a  brigantine  of  1 59  tons,  and  Jardine 
Matheson  &  Go's  Vindcx  of  about  the  same  size,  were  regularly  appointed 
to  look  after  the  Formosan  trade  of  the  two  companies.  They  were  well 
armed  against  pirates,  each  vessel  carrying  seven  gims  Ixisides  large  crews, 
the  Wild  Wave  having  a  force  of  forty  Malays.  These  little  clippers  darted  ? 
into  Tamsui  and  Takow  with  opium  and  out  again  widi  currency  and  native 
produce. 

Contrar>'  to  general  belief,  Formosan  tea  was  regularly  exported  to 
China  previous  to  the  arrival  of  foreigners  in  the  island.  Mr.  Swinhoe  states 
in  1 86 1  that  it  was  much  imported  by  Chinese  dealers  at  Amo)'  and  Foochow 
to  mix  with  the  better  class  of  teas.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Swinhoe  was  the 
first  to  call  the  attention  of  foreigners  to  these  teas,  he  having  sent  samples 
to  three  different  tea-tasters  for  inspection  the  same  jear.^ 

The  exports  in  1861  consisted  of  rice,  indigo,  sugar  bark,  ground  nut 
cakes,  camphor,  coal,  grass  cloth  fibre  (ramie),  wood,  rattans,  tea,  pickled 
vegetables,  pulse,  barley,  wheat,  and  sulphur. 

In  1862,  I^ent  &  Co.  and  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.  were  bodi  regularly 
established  at  Hobe.  with  agents  residing  there,  and  also  kept  Chinese 
establishments  with  shroffs  at  Banka,  which  was  at  that  time  the  most  im- 
portant city  in  the  north.  P.  F.  da  Silva  was  the  agent  of  die  former,  and  die 
latter  managed  its  business  through  Chinese  agents,  with  an  Englishman, 
Captain  William  Morrison,  who  travelled  l)etween  Tamsui  and  Takow,  to 
keep  a  surveillance  over  both.  Karly  the  next  year  an  Englishman,  Churlton 
C.  Rainbow,  arrived  in  Tamsui  and  took  charge  of  Messrs.  Dent  &  Co.'s 
business  as  resident  agent,  and  in  1864  both  firms  had  residences  for  their 
agents  and  godowns  on  shore.  Although  the  treaty  port  was  at  Hobe,  the 
trade  of  the  north  was  found  to  be  all  conducted  at  Banka  (a  city  adjoining 

1.  CoMsuiJiU  Notification. — Owiug  to  tlie  greater  advantages  offered  by  the  harbor  of  Tamsui  above 
all  others  iu  the  island  of  Formosa,  the  undersigned  has  removed  his  establishment  thither  from 
Taiwanfu,  and  Tamsui  therefore  will  henceforth  bo  recognized  as  the  Consular  Port  opened  to  British 
trade  in  Formosa. 

The  limltii  of  the  harbor  arc  defined  by  the  bar  at  the  muuth  of  the  river  to  seaward  and  the  gorge 
some  four  miles  up  tlie  river  to  landward. 

2,  See  chapter  on  tea. 
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to  declare  Taiwan  open  to  foreign  residence  and  trade.  Sul^sequently  other 
ports  were  opened  bj*  th(*  Enj^lish  and  brench  treaties  ratified  in  i860,  at  the 
close  of  the  war  with  Cliina,'  Trance  obtaining  the  opening  of  Tamsui  in  the 
north,"  to  which  Keliing  was  added  in  r86i  with  the  consent  of  the  Imperial 
authorities  as  a  dependent  port  of  Tamsui ;  the  British  obtaining,  three  years 
later,  the  recognition  of  Takow  as  a  dependent  port  of  Taiwan.  Though 
Taiwan  was  thus  nominally  opened  in  1858,  yet  it  was  not  until  i86g  that 
local  provisions  had  been  made  and  the  place  was  actually  opened  to  foreign 
residence.  Robert  Swinhoe,  the  first  consular  representativ(TT)  \  isit  T'ormosa, 
was  in  December,  i860,  nominated  by  the  British  government  as  vice-consul 
at  Taiwan,  and  (ieo.  C.  P.  Braune  as  assistant.  In  July,  1861,  Mr.  Swinhoe 
arrived  at  Takow,  having  Ix^en  conveyed  from  Amoy  alx>ard  the  British  gun- 
lx)at  Cockchafer,  He  and  his  stafi' travelled  overland  from  Takow  to  Tai- 
wanfii,  and  on  arriving  at  the  capital  thej'  were  installed  by  the  authorities  in 
the  ]*\mgshin  temple  outside  the  city  walls,  close  to  the  canal. 

The  neighborhood  of  the  temple.  ]iowe\'er,  proved  to  te  an  imruly  one, 
and  the  foreigners  were  pestered  b)'  crowds  of  people  who  were  not  always 
polite  in  satisfying  their  curiosity.  Mr.  Swinhoe  was  obliged  to  ask  assistance 
irom  the  mandarins  to  disperses  the  mobs,  who  were  becoming  ver)-  disagree- 
able. But  to  the  dismay  of  the  consul,  an  ofiicer  returned  with  the  informa- 
tion that  the  mandarins  w(*re  <]uite  unable  to  drive  awa}'  the  crowds.  In 
fact,  but  a  week  had  trapsed  since?  th(*  peojjUi  were  in  open  riot  against  the 
authorities,  who  had  attempted  to  impose  likin  to  raise  funds  for  the  main- 
land militarj'  expenses. 

Under  these  conditions  it  was  apparent  to  Mr.  Swinhoe  tliat  quarters 
inside  the  wall  woukl  Ixi  more  pleasant,  and  he  accordingly  accepteil  an 
invitation  to  spend  his  first  night  at  a  well-to-do  Chinese  merchant's  house 
within  the  walls.  Later  he  secured  a  comfortable  residence  within  the  city, 
and  remained  there  during  \\\k\  rest  of  his  stay  in  Taiwanfu. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  commodious  harbor  of  the  Dutch,  Tai" 
wanfu  lost  its  importance  as  a  port.  In  i860,  the  produce  exported  from  the 
city  consisted  mainly  of  sugar  and  rice.  The  imports  were  opium  and  a  small 
quantity  of  shirtings.  Fakow  to  the  south  was  now  springing  into  prominence. 
It  possessed  a  harbor  sufficient  for  those  days ;  it  was  nearer  the  sugar 
district ;  goods  could  be  easily  transported  to  and  from  the  capital : 
Messrs.  Jardine  Matheson  &  Co.,  had  stationed  the  hulk  Pathfinder  there 
and  Messrs.  I  )ent  &  Co.,  the  lcniak\  lx)th  of  which  were  used  as  receiving 
ships.     Mr.  Swinhoe?  found  Faiwanfii  very  unhealthy,  three  out  of  seven  of 

1.  Art  XI  — In  addition  to  the  cities  and  to\vnf%  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foooliow,  Ningpo,  and  dhaoghai, 
opened  by  the  Treaty  of  Nanking,  it  is  agreed  tliat  British  suhjectK  may  frequent  the  citiesi  and  portn  of 
Newchwang,  Tangchow  (Ch»'foo),  Ttiiirnii,  (?.}iao-cliow  (Swatow),  and  Kiuugchow  (Hainan) 

Treaty  of  Tientsin,  ]85S.     (irrat  Britain  and  China. 
(Katifu-din  1800) 

2.  Art.  VI.  -  Kxperionco  having  demonstrated  that  the  opening  of  new  ports  to*  foreign  oommeree  iR 
one  of  tiio  necessities  of  the  age,  it  lias  been  agreed  that  the  ]K)rts  of  Kiung-ehow  and  Cbao-chow  in  Ihe 
province  of  Kwangtung,  Taiwan  and  Tamsui  in  tlie  island  of  Formosa  (province  of  Fob  Kien),  Tang-cbow 
in  the  province  of  Shangtung,  and  Nanking  in  the  province  of  Kiangsu,  shall  enjoy  the  same  privilages  an 
Canton,  Shanghai,  Ningpo,  Amoy,  and  Foocbow. 

Treaty  of  Tientsin,  1858.    France  and  China. 
(Ratified  in  18G0.) 
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Consequently  Vice-Consul  Swinhoe,*  who  had  encountered  considerable 
ciitficulty  in  communicating  with  the  Chinese  officials  at  Taiwanfu,  re-established 
his  consular  office  in  the  south ;  this  time  at  Fakow,  where  he  hoisted  his 
flag  on  board  the  opium  receiving  hulk  Ternatc,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Dent 
&  Co.,  (remaining  there  until  1866  when  he  removed  to  a  residence  on  shore). 
Mr.  Braune  was  left  in  charge  of  the  consular  office  in  the  north,  which  was 
continued  as  an  agency  of  the  south,  and  in  1865  a  British  consular  office 
was  opened  at  Taiwanfu,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Thomas  W'atters 
(Assistant). 

Of  the  trade  in  South  I^^ormosa  the  chief  article  of  import  was  opium,  \/ 
practically  the  only  import  in  which  foreigners  were  interested.  Exports 
consisted  of  brown  sugars,  from  Takow,  and  white  from  Taiwanfu,  turmeric 
(chiefly  to  the  northern  parts  of  China  for  food,  dye,  and  medicine),  lungars 
and  ground  nuts,  and  sesame  oils.  Rice  was  exported  from  Takow  in 
large  quantities  until  1865,  when  the  Chinese  government  prohibited  its 
export,  except  to  Amoy  and  Foochow  under  pass — which  pass  was  difficult 
to  obtain.  Although  this  prohibition  was  removed  two  years  later,  it  was 
again  imposed  in  1869.  In  Takow  and  Taiwanfu,  in  1866,  the  value  of 
imports  was  $1,608,789  and  of  exports  $1,158,778. 

At  Tamsui  and  Kelung  there  was  less  commercial  activity.     Until  1866 

1.  No  other  foreigner  during  either  the  past  or  present  has  succeeded  in  associating  his  name  so 
firmly  with  Formosa  as  the  late  Robert  Swinhoe,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.  Although  in  Formosa  but  a  few  years, 
no  thoroughly  possessed  was  he  of  that  important  faculty  to  the  scientist— great  powers  of  observation 
— that  he  was  enabled  to  gather  much  general  information  about  the  island,  while  his  contributions  on 
Rcientifte  subjects  and!  his  discoveries  among  the  birds  and  beasts  of  Formosa  will  carry  his  name  down 
to  posterity.  It  is  not  inappropriate,  therefore,  to  devote  a  few  lines  to  his  career. — Mr.  Robert  Swinhoe, 
the  British  Foreign  Office  List  informs  us,  was  educated  at  Kiug^s  College,  London,  and  matriculated  at 
rx>udon  University  in  1853.  He  was  appointed  Supernumerary  Interpreter  at  Hongkong  in  1854, 
transferred  to  Amoy  the  following  year,  and  a  year  later  was  appointed  Recond  assistant  at  the  same  port 
and  at  Shanghai.  He  was  attached  to  Lord  Elgin's  special  mission  to  China  (1856)  and  at  its  conclusion 
returned  to  Amoy,  where  he  was  later  appointed  Interpreter.  In  1858  he  accompanied  H.^I.S.  Inflexible 
as  Interpreter  on  an  expedition  to  Formosa  in  search  of  certain  Europeans  who  were  believed  to  be  existing 
in  a  state  of  slavery  at  the  sulphur  mines  on  that  island.  He  accompanied  the  exx>editiou  of  1860  to 
North  China  acting  first  as  interpreter  to  General  Napier  and  later  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir 
Hope  Grant,  and  received  a  medal  for  this  service.  He  was  appointed  Vice-Consul  at  Taiwan,  Formosa, 
Dec.  S3nd,  1860.  He  sent  an  exhibit  of  Formosan  produce  to  the  Great  International  Exhibition  of 
1863,  and  obtained  honourable  mention  and  a  medal  in  return.  He  was  made  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society  of  London,  of  the  North  China  Branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society  and  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  jBengal.  He  was  appointed  Life  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society  of  London  in 
1862 ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  corresponding  member  of  the  Ethnological  Society 
in  1863 ;  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Iiondo'n.  He  was  promoted  to  be  Consul  at  Taiwan  in  1865  andplaced  in  charge  of  the  Amoy  Consulate 
1866,  and  of  the  Ningpo  Consulate  the  next  year,  where  he  remained  until  1875,  when  he  closed  his  con- 
sular career  and  retired  on  a  pension.  He  was  soon  after  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Ijondon. 
His  death  occurred  on  the  28th  of  October,  1877. 

of  a  new  custom's  assistant,  Henry  James  Fisher,  and  the  establishment  at  Takow  of  Brodie  A.  Clarke  as  a 
mercantile  agent. 

In  1866  Dr.  Patrick  Manson,  M.D.,  arrived.  Dent  &  Co.  closed  their  agency  in  Takow  this  year,  and 
P.  F.  da  Silva  was  taken  into  partnership  in  the  firm  of  Lessler  and  Hagen.  Elles  A  Co.  opened  at 
Takow  with  G.  Remedios  in  temporary  charge,  W.  H.  Taylor  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  assum* 
ing  charge  as  first  agent.  A.  W.  Bain  arrived  as  assistant  in  the  firm  of  Elles  ^  Co.  at  the  end  of  the 
same  year. 

In  1867  Tait  A  Co.  under  J.  C.  Masson,  and  Boyd  &  Co.  under  Robert  Craig  started  business  in  South 
Formosa.  MacPhail  &  Co.  suspended  business  during  this  year.  Rev.  Hugh  Ritchie  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  Mission  arrived  during  this  year  and  joined  Dr.  Manson  of  the  same  mission. 

In  1809  Brown  &  Co.  commenced  business  in  the  south,  and  Robert  J.  Hastings  arrived  as  tide-waiter 
in  the  Customs. 

Of  these  pioneers  but  two  remain  in  tlie  island  at  present  (1897) :  A.  \V.  Bain,  now  at  the  head  of 
Bcin  k  Co.,  and  Robert  J.  Hastings,  now  at  the  head  of  Wright  4i  Co. 
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British  subjects  nuinlx^recl  only  nine,  against  fourteen  in  the  soutli,'  but  there 
were  three  new  mercantile  arrivals.  Mr.  John  I  )odcl.  who  established  himself 
inTamsuiin  1864,  Mr.  James  Milisch,  a  citizen  of  Hamburg,  who  started 
the  firm  of  Milisch  and  Co.  in  1865,  and  the  Americans  Field  and  Hastis 
who  about  this  time  started  in  the  coal  and  camphor  business  at  Kelung, 
associating  with  them  (Dr.)  Yung  Wing,  a  Chinese  who  later  attained  a  hig^ 
position  in  official  circles,  and  was  eventually  naturalized  as  an  American 
citizen.  1867  saw  a  considerable  increase,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  there 
were  ten  British  subjects  resident  in  lamsui  and  three  in  Kelung,  four 
iXmericans  in  Tamsui  and  three  in  Kelung,  and  five  continental  Europeans 
in  i'amsui,  twenty-five  in  all.  The  value  of  exjX)rts  from  the  two  northern 
ports  in  1866  was  $379,321  and  of  imports  $1,058,682. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  consulate  in  Formosa,  the 
island's  camphor  trade  had  l)een  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  of 
tht*  w(*althiest  foreign  firms,  who  employed  schooners  to  collect  it  as  fast  as 
native  ag(*nts  stationed  at  the  chief  ports  along  the  coast  had  purchased  it. 
'ihese  lai^e  firms  found  this  trade  extremely  lucrative,  but  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  foreign  inspectorate,  it  was  declared  that  the  whole  coast  was 
not  open  to  foreign  trade.  Thus  limited  to  the  treaty  ports,  Tamsui  and 
Kelung.  it  appeared  that  Ixisiness  was  not  so  profitable,  and  the  firms  with- 
drew their  vessels.  Chinese  who  had  l)een  formerly  hampered  by  lack  of 
ca]>ital  were  now  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  this  lucrative  trade,  and 
1)V  a  judicious  distribution  of  gifts,  as  well  as  by  promises  of  certain  sums  to 
l)e  paid  regularl)  to  the  officials,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  exclusive 
right  of  dealing  in  camphor,  which  right,  however,  was  again  lost  in  1868, 
when  the  monopoly  was  al)oItshed  after  consi(!crable  foreign  pressure  had 
been  brought  to  bear.-' 

\\  ith  an  increase  in  the  trade  came  a  corresponding  improvement  in 
shipping  facilities.  Captain  Thomas  Sullivan,  master  of  the  /f ////  U'iitr, 
Captain  Roper,  master  of  the  /  'indcw  and  Captain  Alexander  Morrison, 
agent  of  Jardine  Matheson  &  Co.,  were  the  pioneer  skippers  of  Formosa. 
Frue,  occasional  tramp  schooners.often  of  Hamburg  or  Danish  origin,  visited 
the  ]'\)nn()san  jiorts.  but  none  of  them  were  so  identified  with  the  earlier 
trade  as  were  the  ///*///  //'irrrrand  ]iudc.\\ 

Tor  several  years  the  only  arrivals  were  schooners,  brigs,  and  small 
l>arc|ues  of  from  100  to  250  or  300  tons.  Sailing  ships  up  to  about  600  tons 
occasionalK  arrived  at  KeUin<^,  and  steamers  at  extremely  rare  intenals 
entered  the  same*  harbor.  The  first  steamer  to  identify  herself  with 
the  I'^ormosan  trade  was  the  I  iiion — 204  tons — commanded  by  Captain 
Wilson.       This    vessel    was    owned   by    Dent   &   Co.    and   made  her  first 

1.  BritiBh  subjects  residing  at  Tamsui  in  1866  :— 

William  Gregory.  Acting  British  GonRul.  John  Dodd.  Agent,  Dent  &  Qo, 

John  William  Howell,  Customs  Agent.  John  Barry,  Gunner  in  Dent  k  Co.*i«  hong, 

(leorge  P.  Hume,  Tide  Surveyor,  Custom^;.  Robert  Rimmer. 

Charles  Powell,  Tido  Waiter,'  Cu<»toms.  Richard  Hicks, 
iiichard  (roodridge,  Tide  Waiter,  Customs. 

Neil  McPhail  and  Alexander  ^forrison.  entered  as  residents  of  Taiwanfn,  spent  a  portion  of  their 
time  in  Tamsui. 

3.  Ssee  chapter  on  Camphor 
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trip  in  1863.  Amonjf  the  other  craft  most  familiar  to  the  pioneers 
were  the  schooners  Dodo,  the  Salanuipuier — io6  tons — Captain  Roper, 
Pearl — 85  tons — Captain  Ebert;  and  the  Eliza  Mary,  which  first  arrived 
in  1866  under  command  of  Captain  Hoole.  The  Pearl  made  frequent 
trips  between  South  Formosa  and  the  mainland  ports  until  June,  1866, 
when  she  was  lost  with  her  cargo  and  all  on  lx)ard  save  one,  while  on  a 
voyage  from  Takow  to  Amoy  laden  with  rice  and  general  i>roduce.  The 
Eliza  Alary  made  numerous  trips  l^etween  Amoy  and  South  Formosan 
ports  with  opium  and  general  cargo.  She  continued  to  run  on  this  line  until 
the  middle  of  1870,  when  she  was  wrecked  at  I'akow,  Captain  Beattie  Ixiing 
her  master  at  that  time.  A  year  previous  to  her  loss  (Captain)  Hermann 
V'osteen'  first  arrived  in  Takow  aboard  her  as  boatswain.  The  Kubicou,  of 
204  tons,  also  a  well-known  schooner  on  the  Formosan  coasts,  ran  until 
1871,  when  she  was  wrecked  on  the  Pescadores.- 

Among  the  visiting  steamers  previous  to  1870  were  the  Ynen'tsze-fu  of 
315  tons.  Captain  Storks,  the  Vulean  of  130  tons,  Captain  Randall,  and  the 
FJfin  of  174  tons,  Captain  Thomas.  The  last  named  was  the  first  to  visit 
Japan  with  F'ormosan  produce.  In  December.  1 864,  this  vessel  arrived  from 
Yokohama  with  a  general  cargo,  and  was  desjjatched  to  Yokohama  in  the 
following  month  also  with  a  general  cargo.  The  S,  S.  Island  QHecn^  a 
paddle-wheel  steamer  of  120  tons  under  Captain  Burkett,  made  occasional 
trips  from  Foochow  in  1865,  and  was  the  first  and  last  side-wheeler  to 
appear  in  the  South  F'ormosan  ports.  She  was  afterwards  sold  to  the 
Chinese  government,  was  renamed  the  Hai-huji^  Vneu,  and  was  destroyed 
at  the  bombardment  of  F^oochow  by  the  FVench  in  1884.  The  Taiwan  of 
2 1 7  tons.  Captain  Roper,  was  the  first  regular  liner  from  Hongkong  via 
Swatow  and  Amoy  to  Takow,  Anping  (Taivvanfu),  and  Tamsui.  She  was 
not  a  success,  however,  and  was  soon  withdrawn.  The  steamers  Douglas. 
Kwanghmg,  and  IV^.^r?  were  all  well  known  in  the  north  Formosan  ports. 
The  latter  vessel  was  built  at  New  York  in  1864  with  lalxjr  at  $7.50  a  day. 
She  was  brought  out  for  Dent  &  Co.  by  a  Captain  Dearborn,  and  was  then 
x>ught  by  Douglas  I^praik  and  his  associates.  She  bore  the  name  of  Vesso 
or  some  time  until  it  was  discovered  that  the  Chinese  characters  wei*e  those 
jsed  to  represent  the  heavenly  deity,  a  discover)*  which  somewhat  shocked 
he  more  religious  of  her  patrons,  and  the  characters  were  thereupon 
:hanged. 

Life  lx>th  on  land  and  sea  was  not  without  hardship  and  danger  in  those 
lays.  ( )n  shore  the  natives  frequently  gave  exhibitions  of  their  hostility  to 
"oreigners,  and  on  the  unliglited,  and,  we  may  say  uncharted,  coasts  of  the 
stand,  numerous  pirates  hovered.  These,  if  they  could  not  capture  the: 
ipeedy  foreign  craft  on  the  open  seas,  fretjuently  joined  with  the  natives  on  \ 
ihorc  in  pillaging  any  vessels  that  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  wrecked. 

1.  Ciipt.  VoiiUMu  rumaiued  iu  Suuih  Formosa  aud  became  a  well-kuowu  pilot.    He  coutiuued  to  be. 
(Ugaged  iu  shippiug  matters  iu  Takow  aud  Auping  until  the  late  occupatiou  of  the  islaud  by  the  Japauese. 

3.  The  'wUi^tlOj  of  the  steamer  hoou  proved  to  be  the  death  knell  of  the  little  clippers,  at  least  so  far 
u»  Formosan  trade  wAs  ooucerned.  The  }Vild  Wave  was  sold  to  the  Japanese  and  lost  witli  all  bauds  on 
loard  00  her  Arst  trip  to  the  TxK>choos.  The  proud  little  Xindcx  was  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  junk,  aud 
low  coiiverted  into  a  lorcha  is  carrying  ^lolcsi  from  Foochow  to  Shanghai.  The  Saliwutmicr  was  sold  to 
Iw  l\»iugue»e  at  Macau. 
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So  numerous  were  the  pirates  in  south  Formosa  tliat  they  frequently  defied 
the  mandarins.  They  formed  a  village  known  as  Koksikong,  five  miles  to 
the  north  of  Taiwanfu,  then  the  capital  and  there  they  gathered  in  large 
numbers,  \^r)  ing  their  exploits  on  the  sea  by  preying  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  fishermen  of  Anping  appear  to  have  been 
their  constant  victims,  and  towards  the  end  of  1 866  a  party  of  pirates  landed 
at  Anping,  plundered,  ravished,  and  rioted  for  three  days,  and  then  returned 
unmolested  to  their  stronghold.  And  this  with  the  capital  and  largest  city 
but  two  miles  distant.  In  the  north  the  pirates  had  their  headquarters  at  a 
large  village  called  Pe-sua-tun,  lying  just  Ijehind  Paksa  Point,  a  promontory 
on  the  coast  Ix^tween  Tamsui  and  Teckcham,  (Shinchiku),  where  frequent 
wrecks  occurred. 

Formosa  was  indeed  notorious  tor  wrecks,  and  escape  from  the  pirates 
and  other  wreckers  was  ([uite  exceptional  for  any  vessel  that  happened  to 
be  cast  on  the  coast  out  of  sight  of  the  principal  ports.  Upwards  of  one 
t  hundred  aiid  fifty  foreign  vessels  were  wrecked  and  lost  on  or  near  the 
'  Formosan  coast  (occupied  by  Chinese)  between  1850  and  1869,  and 
out  of  this  number  over  thirty  were  plundered  and  many  burned  by  the 
pirates,  wreckers,  and  villagers,  while  the  known  loss  of  life  is  over  a 
thousand.  Instances  of  these  cruel  attacks  may  Ixi  learned  from  the  list  of 
wrecks.  The  most  noticeable  of  these  outrages  (wrecks  occurring  after 
1870  are  treated  in  the  following  cliapter)  were  the  cases  of  the  foreign 
vessels  Eaux,  Moon  Keen  Kele,  Kossuth.  Martlui  and  Emily,  Sobcratia. 
Lucky  Star,  .  Iheona,  Kwang  Eoong  and  Mabe} 

1.  The  following  list  refers  to  the  iiiiportaut  wrecks  occurriug  ou  or  near  bhe  Furmoiuiu  cu«»i  betwrnsu 
1850  and  18G9.  The  author  regrets  that  this  list  is  not  complete.  The  facts  that  there  was  uo  reootd  kepi 
of  wrecks  previous  to  1801  and  that  many  vessels  were  surmised  to  have  beeu  lost  ou  the  Fonno^aa  or 
adjacent  islands  regarding  which  uo  definite  information  was  ever  received  render  it  neoeuarily  imperCeot. 
Even  iu  later  years  wrecks  were  not  always  recorded  ;  the  material  for  this  list  together  with  that 
contained  in  the  following  chapters^  was  obtained  only  after  extensive  research  in  many  different  quarten 
With  the  exception  of  British  vessels,  the  later  lists  of  which  are  believed  to  be  complete,  it  is  likely  that 
there  are  some  omissions.  For  wrecks  from  1870  to  1885  see  concluding  pages  of  Chapter  XV.  For 
wrecks  iu  subsequent  years  see  Chapter  XVII. 

Of  the  wrecks  previous  to  1850,  we  have  but  little  information.  .Foreigners  were  not  rasideut  iu  the 
island  at  that  time  and  the  Chinese,  of  course,  kept  no  records.  Among  tlie  most  prominent  of  the 
disasters  was  the  wreck  of  the  British  brig  Aim,  which  was  lost  iu  March,  1842,  ou  the  northwest  ooast  of 
Formosa,  and  the  British  ship  Nerbttdda  iu  September,  likewise  on  the  west  Formosan  coast.  Oatollifty- 
seveu  souls  belonging  to  the  former  and  two  hundred  and  forty  belonging  to  the  latter  tliere  vrere  but 
twelve  survivors,  the  others  having  been  either  put  to  death  by  the  otticers  of  the  Chinese  government  iu 
Formosa,  killed  by  the  plunderers,  or  perishing  through  ill-treatment  and  starvation  (See  Cliapter  VIII). 
In  1849  tlie  ship  Sarah  Trottman  with  a  cargo  of  teas  was  lost  of!  the  southern  coast  of  Formofft.  The 
Kuglish  opium  clipper  Kelpie  was  also  thouglit  to  have  l>eeu  lost  on  the  Formosan  coast  about  tliis  time. 

Wrecks  ou  coasts  of  Formosa  aud  adjaceut  islands :— 1850-1869: 

1850 —  -The  British  ship  Larpcni  was  wrecked  on  the  south  Formosa  ooast.  Out  of  her  crew  of 
thirty,  there  were  but  three  survivors,  the  others  having  beeu  either  kiUed  by  the  savages  or  drowned 
while  trying  to  escape.  The  three  survivors  were  kept  iu  slavery  in  the  island  for  some  time,  bat  eventnally 
reached  Chiua  (See  Chapter  IX.) 

1855 The   New  York  clipper  Hiijh  Flyer  was  lost  with  all  ou  board  ou  the  south  Formosa 

coast.  She  was  coiumanded  by  Captain  O.  B.  Waterman,  whose  wife  as  well  as  Mrs.  Charles  Spencer 
Oomptou  aud  three  Imndred  or  more  Chinese,  were  passengers  ou  board. 

The  American  clipper  Coquette  disapp3ared  during  this  year,  aud  is  believed  to  have  been 

lost  on  the  Formosan  Coast.    She  had  a  large  number  of  passengers  on  board. 

1867 ^The  vessel  Vijccn  was  wrecked  during  a  typhoou  ou  the  Formosan  coast. 

1859 The  British  ship  Eena  was  wrecked  near  Tamsui.    Plundered  by  soldiers  and  natives. 

IBGl The  American  brig  Moon  Keen  Kelc  wrecked  aud  plundered  uear  Pa-te-cbul. 

w Dcrcnibcr — The  Siamese  vessel   Kuasnth  grounded  near  Kok-si-kung,  wheuoe  she  might  have 

boon  got  off  had  uuL  the  uulives  from  bhurc  (Chiuusc)  ironic  ou  iu  largo  numbers  aud,  aftur  pluuderiugaud 
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The  tvvo  most  dreaded  districts  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  were  the 
dangerous  shores  in  the  vicinity  of  Koksikong  in  the  south,  and  Lanikan  and 
Paksa  Point  near  the  village  of  Pe-siia-tun  in  the  north.  I'he  usual  cruel  methods 
of  the  residents  of  these  two  piratical  villages  may  be  understood  from  the 
two  instances  below. 

In  a  violent  typhoon  on  the  29th  of  September,  1866,  the  Hritish  barque 
Kwang  Foong  was  driven  ashore  at  Koksikong.  Soon  after  striking,  con- 
siderable confusion  was  observed  on  shore,  and  but  a  short  time  elapsed 
before  a  crowd  of  300  Chinese,  armed  with  long  knives,  came  on  board  and 
commenced  to  plunder.  Not  only  was  the  ship  stripped,  but  the  clothes 
of  all  on  board  were  torn  from  diem,  and  they  were  driven  from  the  ship. 
On  shore,  naked  and  helpless,  they  were  obliged  to  agree  to  pay  one  of 
the  pirates  $600  for  showing  them  the  way  to  Taiwanfu  (a  few  miles  distant). 
The  crew  reached  the  capital,  but  in  a  pitiable  condition,  having  travelled  for 
two  days  under  a  scorching  sun.  They  were  quite  naked  save  for  a  few 
pieces  of  old  mats  which  they  had  picked  up  along  the  way,  and  their  feet 
and  legs  were  severely  cut  b)'  the  o}'ster  shells  over  which  they  had  walked 
when  wading  through  the  sliallows  and  creeks.  The  mandarins  thither  did 
not  desire,  or  were  powerless,  to  punish  or  control  these  fierce  pirates 
of  Kok-si-kong. 

The  Wicck  of  klie  Spauisli  barque  Sobcramu  December  31st,  18G3,  at  Lainkau,  North  Formosa 
(Captain  Olano's  protest.  Spanish  Consular  Reports,  Amoy).  ''  It  grew  dark  witli  fiesh  breeze,  rather 
dense  mist,  and  some  rain,  thus  preventing  us  from  seeing  about  us,  and  so  it  continued  until  2  o'clock, 
when  the  vessel  gave  a  strong  jerk  forward.    The  order  was  immediately  given  to  luff  her,  but  it  was  of 

wrecking  her,  set  her  on  fire.  The  captain  and  crew  finding  it  useless  to  resist  such  largo  numbers  of 
armed  men  deserted  the  vessel  and  went  to  Tainan. 

1863 — February — The  Singa|>orc  registered  vessel  Unclf-  Tom  was  wrecked  at  the  entrance  of  Tanisui 
harbor.  Tlie  vessel  sank  leaving  only  above  the  water  the  tips  of  the  masts,  to  whicli  a  few  of  the  uniiappy 
victims  were  clinging  and  calling  for  assistance.  The  sea  raged  so  high  tliat  every  attempt  to  put  off  a 
boat  proved  futile,  and  out  of  forty  soul:4  only  three  were  saved.  These  managed  to  reach  shore  by 
availing  themselves  of  pieoes  of  broken  timber. 

1863.^November.  The  Knglish  vessel  MarlJia  aiuL  Kviily  went  aground  on  the  N.  W.  Formosa 
coast.  She  was  in  no  great  danger  and  could  have  been  floated  had  not  one  of  the  Chinese  would-be 
plunderers  shot  the  captain  dead.  This  so  terrified  the  crew  that  they  deserted  the  ship,  which  was  then 
immediately  plunderea. 

1863. .    The  Hambiu^  vessel  Ksthrr  was  wrecked  on  the  Formosa  coast. 

December.    The  Splkuish  bark  Soberaiia  was  wrecked  at  Lamkan   and  x^lundered  by  ^he 

Chinese  (See  main  text). 

.    The  American  vessel  Lucky  Star  was  wrecked  on  the  west  coast  of  Formosa.    The 

captain,  his  wife  and  crew  were  very  harshly  treated  by  the  Chinese  and  released  only  on  the  payment 
of  a  considerable  ransom  by  the  foreign  agent  in  charge  of  the  Customs. 

1864. .    The  vessel  Talamo  was  wrecked  on  the  Formosan  coast. 

.    The  Hamburg  brig  Hci'cr  was  wrecked  on  the  Formosan  coast. 

,    The  vessel  Mathildc  was  wrecked  on  the  Formosan  coast. 

March.    The  British  brig  Susan  Doiujlan  while  on  a  voyage  from  Hongkong  to  Ningpo  was 

wrecked  on  the  island  of  Samasana  off  S.  K.  coast  Formosa.  The  captain  and  crow  were  kindly  treated 
and  supported  over  a  month  by  the  natives,  the  captain  then  obtaining  passage  to  Takow 
aboard  a  junk.  The  others,  with  the  exception  of  one  Hawaiian  wlio  died  in  the  island,  were  rescued  by 
the  British  gunboat  Bustard,  (Lieut  Tucker.) 

1864 — April.— The  British  ship  NetJicrby  with  n  cargo  of  tea  grounded  on  a  rock  to  the  noi*th  of  the 
Pescadores.  She  was  immediately  boarded  by  piratical  villagers  who  plundered  whatever  they  could  lay 
hands  ou.  In  this  instance,  however,  good  resulted  from  evil,  for  the  removal  of  so  much  cargo  lightened 
the  ship  considerably,  and  a  strong  north  breeze  springing  up  she  stood  out  to  sea  and  proceeded  on  her 
voyage  without  loss  of  life  and  with  but  little  damage  to  the  ship. 

September— The  British  barque  Truro  was  wrecked  near  Lokiaug  \V.  coast,  Formosa.    The 

vessel  vras  looted  by  the  natives,  even  the  crew  being  stripped  and  plundered. 

1865 — September— The  Hanoverian  bring  Amphitritc  was  wrecked  80  miles  north  of  Taiwanfu,  W. 
coast  Formosa. 

October — ^The  barque  J^ro^ta  was  wrecked  on  the  sand  bank  near  Gochc,  W.  coast  Kurnioba.  The 
bo«t  was  ftt  once  surrounded  by  natives.    The  master  Wm.  Murray  endeavored  to  keep  them  off,  and 
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no  avail,  and  we  found  that  we  were  tight  on  the  roekb,  and  that  it  was  iiu^Hibsible  to  gel  the  vcbbel  off. 
Owing  to  the  lieavy  sea  breaking  over  her  she  suffered  greatly ;  still  as  we  were  noar  the  Hhore  we  hoped 
to  be  able  to  save  something  in  the  morning.  We  were  intending  to  dismathcr,  but  shortly  discovered  itiat 
the  water  in  tlie  hold  had  risen  to  8  feet,  and  eonsequeutly  we  got  the  boats  iu  readiness  so  as  to  save  oar* 
selves  and  the  ship's  documents.  At  day-break  we  saw  that  we  were  close  on  to  the  island  of  Formosa, 
and  notwithstanding  that  between  the  vessel  and  land  the  sea  broke  fearfully,  we  were  forced  to  lower  oar 
boats  iu  order  to  convey  a  rope  ashore,  and  then  see  if  we  could  save  anything  out  of  the  cargo.  Bat,  at 
the  moment  the  rope  was  being  conveyed,  a  heavy  sea  upset  the  boat  and  shattered  it  to  pieces,  the  boat's 
crew  being  saved  with  great  difficulty.  We  lowered  a  second  boat  with  similar  results.  We  tlieu 
endeavoured  to  Hoat  life  preservers  with  a  line  attached,  but  were  alike  unsuccessful  iu  this.  We  uow 
threw  out  a  water  cask  which,  to  our  great  joy,  reached  the  shore ;  but  scarcely  had  it  touched  before  the 
natives  on  shore  cut  the  rop^^s  and  bore  away  the  cask.  We  then  threw  out  a  large  hencoop  which  also 
reached  the  shore,  and  our  Chinese  passengers  crying  out  to  their  countrymen  on  laud,  the  latter  this 
time  made  fast  the  ro|)e,  to  our  intense  relief.  But  iu  less  than  five  minutes,  upwards  of  a  hundred 
Chinese  apiMjared,  and  utilizing  our  line  came  on  board,  armed  with  big  kuives.  They  then  searched  us 
taking  away  whatever  wc  had,  whilst  others  entered  the  cabin  and  commenced  plundering  our  provisious 
and  the  cargo,  which  they  were  taking  out  through  the  hatchway  leading  from  the  cabiu.  The  sliip's 
pajHirs  and  other  documents,  chronometers,  etc.,  we  had  placed  iu  a  junk  which  was  then  alongside,  but 
the  Chinese  discovered  it,  and  tearing  off  the  cover,  they  threw  the  books  and  papers  into  the  sea  and 
carried  away  the  instruments  On  boanl  it  was  general  plunder,  and  on  shore  there  were  upwards  of 
'J,UOO  men.  At  this  point  the  Chinese  commanded  us  to  go  on  shore,  and  as  we  were  leaving  they  stripped 
us  one  by  one  leaving  us  with  only  our  shirts  and  drawers  and  some  in  a  state  of  absolute  nudity.  Finally 
they  conducted  us  to  a  house,  minus  three  of  the  men  for  whom  they  demanded  9:)00  ransom;  and  not 
having  money  on  our  persons,  we  of  course  could  not  comply,  but  the  owner  of  the  house  said  that  if  we 
would  grant  bun  a  document  ordering  the  Spanish  consul  at  Amoy  to  pay  the  amount,  ho  would  advance 
the  money,  which  he  did,  or  pretended  to  do,  and  the  three  men  were  brought  forward,  and  the  document 
was  given  in  return.  On  the  *i4th  of  January  wc  all  assembled  together  and  were  sent  toTamsui,  at  which 
place  we  presented  ourselves  to  the  Ihitish  consul,  who  gave  us  clothes  and  lodging  while  a  vessel  was 
prepared  to  send  us  to  .\moy.  Signed  by  the  Captain,  First  and  Second  Mate,  and  throe  of  the  crew,  19th 
January,  18G3." 

The  coastinj^  trade  was  rendered  liazardous  and  subjected  to  jjreat  in- 
conveniences Ijy  tliis  tendenc)'  to  piracy  which  manifested  itself  among 
certain  classes  of  natives.  ()n  one  occasion,  a  foreign  vessel  was  kept 
lying  six  weeks  in  Keliing,  waiting  for  a  cargo  of  rice  which  had  lx:en  bought 
on  the  east  ccxist,  on  account  of  a  fleet  of  piratical  junks  which  hovered  off 

though  a  few  soldiers  appeared  on  the  second  day  they  made  but  little  effort  to  protect  the  vessel ;  on  tiie 
evening  of  the  third  day  having  run  out  of  ammunition  the  master  was  overpowered  and  the  soldiers  wert 
the  hrst  to  turn  to  and  commence  plundering.  Hy  daylight  next  niotning  the  boat  had  been  stripped  and 
was  then  set  on  fire.    The  master,  his  wife,  and  the  crew  escaped  over  land  and  eventually  reached  Tamsui. 

NovemlMn'--The  Hambure  brig  Iloffniauj  was  wrecked  a  little  to  the  north  of  Anping,  W.  coast  of 
Formosa.    Vessel  looted  and  crew  stripped  and  plundered  by  the  natives. 

hccember  —The  British  schooner  Julia  Ann  was  wrocked^l5  miles  south  of  Takow,  W.  coast  Fomiosa. 

180G.- -June.  The  British  schooner  iVar^  bound  from  Takow  to  Amoy  was  lost  with  all  ou  board 
except  one. 

June.    The  British  ship  T.  K.  Boi/d  was  wrecked  on  the  Pescadores.     Ship  and  crew  stripped 

and  pluudered  by  the  natives. 

July.    The  ship  K/ir/iV//*/ was  wrecked  on  one  of  the  Miyakojima  group,  N.  E.  of  Formosa. 

A  young  American,  John  Gibney,  and  11)7  Chinese  were  drowned.  It  appears  that  the  Loochoo  people 
who  inhabit  the  islands  behaved  with  their  usual  uobleness  on  this  occasion.  They  brought  io  wrecked 
properly  that  had  Hoated  ashore,  fed  the  sufferers,  declined  remuneration,  and  actually  sent  a  large 
4|uantity  of  rice  and  a  couple  of  bullocks  on  board  the  Prince  Kumj,  which  took  the  wrecked  people  away. 

— '- — July.  The  British  ship  Uubc  was  wrecked  at  l^m'kan,  X.  W.  coast  of  Formosa.  Grew  all 
saved,  but  the  vessel  plundered  and  then  burned  by  the  natives. 

September.     The  German  brig  Kthiard  wrecked  at  Anping  during  a  typhoon. 

September.    The   Dutch   vessel  J'ti'lidcuy  wrecked  at  Koksikong,  W.  coast  Formosa,  during 

typhoon  and  plundered  by  the  natives. 

September.    The  British  barque  Kiramj  b'ootuj  wrecked  at  Koksikong  during  typhoon  and 

pluudered  by  the  natives,  the  crew  being  stripped  of  their  clothing.     (See  maiu  text). 

November.    The  barque  Bintang  Amnnm  was  wrecked  at  the  entrance  of  Tamsui  liarbor. 

Abandoned  by  master  and  crew.  l*urchased  by  Dodd  k  Co.  Natives  pluudered  the  wreckage  on  shore, 
and  Koglish  naval  force  landed,  burned  a  few  houses  occupied  by  pluudorers,  and  recovered  ik  portlou 
of  the  stolen  property. 

1807. — March.  The  American  barquo  Itovvr  was  wrecked  ou  the  Vele  llete  Hocks,  S.  of  Formosa. 
Captain  Ifunt,  his  wife,  and  crew  made  their  way  in  boats  to  the  south  coast  of  Formosa  but  wei«  all,  with. 
the  exception  of  one  Chinese,  cruelly  murdered  by  the  Botau  savages  (See  Chapter  IX.) 

October.    The  British  ship  Philomda  was  wrecked  near  Lakiaug,  W.  coast  of  Formosa.     Crew. 

arrived  at  Taiwanfu  destitute. 

i.sr»!i.     Uclober.    The  Briti.^h  schooner  Fh/ing  Hiick  was  stranded  north  of  entrance  to  Takow  harbor,* 

(Unlc^.">  uthcrwi.'jc  mcnlionul  the  vch;sel>-  given  above  were  total  wreck.^.) 
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the  eastern  point  of  the  island:  and  the  vessel  finally  left  j)ort  with  only 
about  half  her  intended  cargo.  ( )n  another  occasion  a  number  of  piratical 
iorchas,  which  cruised  for  some  days  ofithe  north  point,  caused  a  suspension 
of  communication  by  sea  between  Tamsui  and  Kelung.  The  British  gim- 
boat  Flamer  came  in  contact  with  the  pirates  on  several  occasions.  She 
figures  in  the  following  account  in  which  an  American  describes  his  own 
personal  experiences  vhile  a  captive  of  the  pirates  and  the  methods  by  which 
these  rogues  carried  on  their  traffic.     (United  States  Consular  Reports.) 

"  I  cleared  in  the  lugger  Pockway,  bearing  the  American  flag*  on  the  4th  of  ^larch,  1865,  from  Ningpo, 
bonnd  for  Fooohow  In  ballast.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  ^larch  at  alioiit  1  a.m.,  it  being  very  thick 
and  dark,  blowing  harcl  from  the  N.K.«  I  came  to  an  anchor  oft  Chiatonan  island  to  the  northward  of 
Sanpan  pass ;  a  good  many  wood  junks  were  also  at  anchor  there,  apparently  bound  for  Ningpo.  There 
were  also  two  Canton  lorohas  lying  astern  of  them.  At  daylight,  while  preparing  to  weigh,  I  observed  that 
the  decks  of  the  lorchas  in  question  were  crowded  with  armed  men  (with  matchlocks  and  spears)  also 
that  ttiey  were  making  ready  to  fire  their  big  guns.  They  then  hailed  me  in  pigeon  Knglish  to  come  on 
board,  but  I  told  them  that  my  sampan  &ing  broken  I  could  not.  Kach  lorcha  then  fsent  a  l)oat, 
and  one  also  cAme  from  the  shore,  boarded  me,  and  took  possession  of  my  vesRoI,  my  crew 
consisting  of  one  European  (a  passenger)  besides  myself  and  18  Ningpo  men,  these  immediately  going 
down  into  the  hold. 

"They  enquired  whether  I  had  any  cargo  or  money,  and  on  my  replying  in  the  negative,  they  took  me 
forcibly  on  board  one  of  their  own  lorchas,  they  then  locked  me  up  in  company  with  the  other  Kuropean 
(a  passenger)  Henry  Lee  or  Leetch,  an  Austrian,  in  a  sort  of  quarter-galley  from  which  I  could  see  a  little 
of  what  went  on,  through  a  crack  about  9  inches  square.  We  were  shut  up  there  for  about  four  days.  On 
the  fourth  day,  they  were  attacked  by  several  mandarin  gunboats,  of  which  I  counted  nine,  (through  the 
chink)  but  after  an  engagement  these  were  beaten  off.  This  occurred  while  the  lorchas  were  under  weigh. 
We  then  ran  to  the  northward  and  came  to,  so  far  as  I  could  make  out,  Tak-sen  Bay  near  Wan-chew. 
Remaining  there  some  days  and  then  leaving  by  night  we  ran  southward  to  ^leichew  Sound  and  there 
captured  two  innks  laden  with  charcoal,  after  which  we  put  into  port,  sold  the  charcoal,  and  turned  the 
junks'  crew  adrift  again.  We  also  took  two  junks  laden  with  hard  coal,  and  then  proceeded  to  Chin-chew 
Bay,  where  we  fell  in  with  a  Canton  lorcha  bound  for  Hongkong  with  a  cargo  of  salt. 

*'  The  pirates  hailed  her  in  Chinese,  which  was  answered.  They  then  chased  her  towards  a  city 
called  Tong-Boo  (to  the  southward  of  Meichew  Sound)  and  on  her  anchoring  ran  alongside,  boarded  and 
took  her,  cutting  her  cable  and,  hoisting  her  foresail,  took  her  out  to  sea,  and  forced  her  crew  into  their 
service  by  taking  out  half  her  hands  and  distributing  them  in  their  own  vessels,  and  replacing  them 
with  men  of  themselves.  I  may  state  that  always  while  at  sea,  they  let  us  out,  and  everywhere  except  in 
any  cloae  harbor  when  we  were  kept  locked  up.'  Shortly  after  this  wo  fell  in  with  a  Foochow  lorcha  laden 
with  sugar  and  sugar-candy,  with  a  mandarin,  some  women,  and  soldiers  on  board.  They  boarded  and 
took  her,  killing  the  mandarin  and  all  on  board  except  one  woman  and  child.  They  sold  her  cargo  at 
^leiohew  Sound  and  broke  her  up  there.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Formosa,  and  anchored  in 
a  port,  which  from  the  description,  must  I  think  have  been  Kelung,  remaining  there  three  days.  (A 
Roropean  boat  boarded  us  here,  but  with  only  Chinamen  on  board).  They  then  ran  to  the  southward 
looking  for  a  convenient  and  safe  spot  I  imaeine  to  lay  in,  and  got  into  a  small  river,  but  whereabouts  on 
the  coast,  I  do  not  know  except  that  it  must  have  been  to  the  southward  of  Tamsui ;  nfter  we  had  laid  there 
abotit  twenty  days,  as  near  as  I  could  guess,  a  gunboat  bearing  the  British  Hag  made  her  appearance. 
(I  was  then  immediately  with  my  companion  shut  up  as  before)  she  remained  off  the  river  two  days  firing 
at  the  pirate  at  long  range,  sinking  one  of  the  lorchas  and  wounding  and  killing  some  of  her  crew.'  No 
one  was  killed  on  bcMird  tne  vessel  I  was  in,  but  the  shot  and  shell  came  very  close,  splashing  all  over  the 
vessel,  some  water  even  coming  through  the  chink.  A  portion  of  a  shell  took  a  piece  out  of  our  mast. 
The  crews  of  the  pirates  hauled  the  lorchas  quite  close  in  shore,  in  a  foot  or  so  of  water,  and  hoisting  several 
gons  from  the  hold  erected  a  battery  on  shore.  The  reason  that  the  junk  sank  was  that  a  portion  of  a 
shell  went  right  through  her  bows  under  water ;  while  this  was  going  on  there  were  people  on  board  from 
(he  shore,  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  mandarin  soldiers  who  were  assisting. 

"  On  the  gunboat  leaving  they  immediately  weighed  and  got  outside  without  taking  anything  out 
of  the  sunken  lorcha  except  her  crew,  and  proceeding  to  the  mainland  anchored  at  Nanguan. 
staying  there  a  day  went  to  Pi-ki-san,  an  island  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Wanohew 
where  there  were  anchored  several  other  pirate  junks.  They  here  repaired  damages,  got  in  provisions 
and  ammunition  and  sent  their  wounded  to  bo  treated  ashore.  Soon  after  we  again  put  to  sea 
taking  two  wood  junks.  After  beating  off  a  mandarin  convoy,  they  returned  to  T'i-ki-pan  ;  here  they 
were  attacked  by  eighteen  or  nineteen  mandarin  gun-boats,  which,  however,  did  them  little  or  no  damage 
and  after  some  firing  disappeared.  They  then  started  again  leaving  their  prize  in  charge  of  the  other 
veaeels.  The  same  kind  of  proceedings  went  on  until  we  got  into  Leishan  Bay,  where  I  made  my  escape, 
under  the  following  circumstances.  At  about  eight  o'clock  at  night  while  the  crew  were  smoking  opium 
and  gambling,  my  fellow-prisoner  said  to  me,  that  the  sampan  was  down  and  hauled  close  up  under  the 
atero,  and  as  the  night  was  very  thick  and  dark  we  might  escape,  we  then  got  into  the  sampan  and  with 
the  help  of  a  small  paddle  managed  to  reach  the  shore,  and  pushed  the  boat  well  out  to  the  sea  and  let 
her  drift  so  that  she  might  not  lead  to  our  discovery.     We  sat  on  the  rocks  all  night  and  in  the  morning 

I,  British  Ounboat  Flamer,  Lieutenant  Katon  Commander.    The  port  referred  to  was  Aulan. 
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making  ouv  way  acro.^s  tiic  moiiiitain  got  to  the  town  of  San-Sah.  We  weul  to  the  mandarin  staiiou  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  the  inmates,  who  could  not  coueuivc  whore  we  camo  from*.  Howetar  by  signa 
wc  succeeded  in  making  them  understand,  also  that  we  were  desirous  of  going  Kouth  (to  Fooohow)  where 
we  arrived  on  the  28th  of  August,  after  having  been  captives  to  the  pirates  since  the  10th  of  Maroh.  I 
did  not  know  what  month  it  was,  hut  fancied  it  must  he  October,  or  November.  We  were  treated  pxoperlj 
by  the  pirates,  let  loose  and  made  to  work  at  sea  but  confined  when  we  miglit  be  likely  to  eseape,  . 
T  don't  know  what  became  either  of  my  vessel  or  her  crew,  but  I  do  not  think  the  latter  were  killed. 
I  was  owner  of  the  vessel  7?«>c'A-/fvr//.  I  asked  them  why  they  kept  us  prisoners  and  they  said  that  if  they 
did  not,  a  gun  boat  (foreign)  would  l>e  sent  after  them,  and  that  as  I  traded  at  Niugpo,  while  I  wai 
there  they  would  be  unable  to  come  near  that  iv)rt.  They  always  endeavore  1  to  evade  steamers,  and  on 
si^lit  of  one  prepared  for  action,  but  tliey  did  not  the  least  care  for  sailing  vessels.  The  junk  I  waa  on 
board  liad  twelve  guns  on  deck,  and  her  hold  was  filled  with  captured  goods  of  all  kinds,  with  number*  of 
guns  and  small  arms  and  ammunition.  On  deck  she  had  four  16  ponnders.  one  18  pounder,  and  the 
remainder  were  12  pounders.  J.  think  the  other  was  armed  about  the  same,  but  the  captured  loroha  was 
armed  witli  \)  pounders  taken  from  the  others  The  principal  |)eople  spoke  a  little  pigeon  English.  Some 
of  them  told  me  they  had  been  pirates  thirty  years,  some  of  them  having  their  headquarters,  in  Formosa. 
They  were  well  stationed  as  boarders,  and  fought  well,  and  had  apparently  not  much  fear  ofdMth. 
They  had  some  watches  and  clocks  on  board,  but  more  for  sale  than  use.  They  had  good  telescopes  and 
opera-glasses  which  they  used.  They  endeavored  generally  to  get  in  close  under  the  Tind  and  send  the 
watchers  on  the  hills  to  look  out,  and  on  any  trading  vessels  being  seen  they  used  to  run  onfe  andchass 
them.  They  had  on  board  a  shroff  for  whom  tliey  expected  to  get  a  large  ransom  at  or  near  Ningpo. 
The  shroff  of  the  liochira}/  got  away  three  months  ago,  I  fotind  out  the  fact,  separately  from  me  and  my 
companion.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  at  Chi-atow  an  Knglish  paddle-wheel  steamer  fired  a  few  i^ot  at 
the  loirOm  wliioh  wfls  r^turnod.     (Signed)  Jolni  Koloy.  "Mssfpr  of  the  HiH'ldcnt/, 

\\\  1854  Chinest!  scttlt^rs  began  rtnicliinvf  down  thtr  north-east  coast. 
Barter  trade  on  the  ea.st  coa.st  in  the  vicinity  of  Suao  Bay  was  commenced 
in  1S54,  when  a  settliMiient  now  known  as  Suao  was  establish<td  on  that  hay. 
In  1.S5S,  1S62,  and  1S64,  atteini)ts  were  made  by  the  Chinese  to  occupy  the 
fertile!  valh*)  to  the  south,  but  they  w(Te  each  time  eventual!}'  driven  out  t^ 
the  savaj^(fs.  Shortly  aft(»r  thi*  second  of  thes(?  attempts,  the  village,  which 
was  (Miclosed  by  a  wall  ol  (*arth  surrounded  b)'  a  ditch,  was  surprised  in 
th(*  dead  of  nii^ht  by  savaj^es.  and  about  four  hundrtnl  of  the  Chinese 
killed.  An  (Miterprisini;  Chint*se,  however,  undaunted  by  these  experiences. 
(!stal)lished  hims(*lf  on  a  small  Ixi)'.  known  as  'ianj^-o,  five  miles  south  of  Suao^ 
erected  there  a  saw-mill,  and  enifat^ed  in  cuttinj^j  timber  for  the  Kelung 
market.  1  h*  also  set  up  some  camphor  stills,  the  locality  being  very 
favorable  from  the*  abundance  of  camphor  trees  in  the  vicinity,  lliis Avas 
mor(*  than  th(*  savages  were  willing  to  put  uj)  with,  however,  and  after 
numerous  brawls  the  manufacture*  of  camphor  in  that  district  was  discontinued. 
bVom  this  time  on,  repeated  attemj)ts  \\vxi\  made  b\'  the  Chinese  to  readi 
further  towards  the  south.  A  few  \e;ars  later  their  persistency  was  rewarded 
by  the  establishment  of  a  small  settUMiK^it.  then  known  as  Sin-chenjf,  close  to 
th(*  Pacific  coast  and  forty-five  miles  or  so  to  the  south  of  Suao.  The  settlers 
did  little  in  thi^  way  of  cultivatinti  thtr  soil,  maintaining  themselves  b)' 
bart(?rini^  salt,  |L;uni)Owd(T,  foreign  and  native  clothes,  needles,  beads. 
thread,  and  such  like,  for  firitwood.  dye  roots,  fruits,  hemp  cloth,  deer  sinews, 
horns,  skins,  etc. 

The  Chint*s(*  officials  i^ave  no  assistance  to  these  (^nterprisini^  pioneers. 
nor  was  such  assistancr'  desired,  for  even  when  the  mandarins  did  consider 
that  they  could  profitabK  <*\(Tt  their  authority,  the  colonists  refused  to 
recoL^miz<^  their  rii;ht  to  do  so.  So  determined  were  the  peo])le  in  this 
respect  that  th<'  ftTtile  Kapsulan  j)]ain  with  its  lari^a*  and  prosi)erous  villages 
for  man)  Ncars  refiised  to  submit  to  ofiicial  rule,  and  even  in  late  days  there 
w(Te  man\  scttleiiKMits  which,  though  they  submitted  to  a  nominal  nile. 
refused  to  contribute  to  official  expenditure,  and  th(^  authorities  usually  met 
with  def(\it  if  they  (MicU^avored  to  enforce  payment. 
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The  Chinese  officers  noted,  however,  the  success  of  the  saw-mill  and 
he  utility  of  the  product  for  government  works.  This  induced  them  to 
ake  a  step  utterly  at  variance  with  usual  Chinese  conservatism.  They 
erected,  in  1867,  a  steam  saw-mill  at  Suao.  notable  as  one  of  the  first 
nstances  of  the  adoption  of  steam  power  by  the  officials  of  the  empire,  unin- 
itigated  by  foreigners.  The  bulk  of  the  timber  obtained  was  used  in  the 
ronstruction  of  the  government  docks  at  Foochow.  With  this  innovation, 
Suao  at  once  sprang  into  prominence,  and  a  number  of  foreign  vessels  en- 
ered  the  ba)'.  A  few  foreigners  settled  there,  and  the  port  had  at  one  time 
ner}'  promise  of  becoming  a  flourishing  city. 

At  this  period  there  was  organized  at  Suao  an  expedition  which,  for 
iniqueness,  as  well  as  humanity,  of  purpose  deserves  a  page  in  history', 
he  Chinese  had  cruelly  driven  the  natives  known  as  Pepohoans  from  their 
^rtile  lands,  and  not  content  with  this,  had  taken  from  them  whatever  little 
ropert>'  the  fijgitives  had  afterwards  amassed  by  dint  of  hard  and  patient 
tbor.  These  poor  people  were  thus  deprived  of  nearly  every  means  of 
jbsistence.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Chinese  at  Suao,  the  Pepohoans  were 
seated  there  in  considerable  numbers.  They  were  not  long  allowed  to 
VG  in  peace,  however,  and  were  soon  in  a  deplorable  state.  The  foreigners 
t  the  port  were  much  impressed  with  the  condition  of  these  peaceful 
atives,  and.  with  the  intention  of  assisting  them,  it  was  decided  that  a  tract 
f  fertile  land  south  of  Suao,  then  unoccupied  except  by  roving  head-hunters, 
hoiild  be  secured,  and  the  Pepohoans  placed  in  possession  of  it.  In  186S 
he  first  party,  consisting  of  Pepohoans  under  the  command  of  a  foreigner, 
net  with  such  local  opposition  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  wait  until 
he  following  year  when  an  attempt  on  a  larger  scale  could  be  made. 
)iiring  this  interval,  the  plan,  which  was  first  undoubtedly  inspired 
>y  purely  philanthropic  motives,  appears  to  have  assumed  a  commercial 
.spect ; — two  foreigners  being  ambitious  to  secure  exclusively  for  them- 
elves  the  possession  and  government  of  the  proposed  colony.  It  would 
lot  be  just  to  them,  however,  to  neglect  to  state  that  the  success  of 
he  original  scheme,  for  the  sake  of  the  Pepohoans  alone,  necessitated  that 
he  enterprise  should  be  conducted  on  a  sound  commercial  basis ;  and  men 
)f  business  in  Formosa,  notwithstanding  their  sympathy  for  the  Pepohoans, 
vere  not  inclined  to  give  up  their  time  and  money  without  some  prospect  of 
It  least  a  return  sufficient  to  meet  their  expenses. 

ITie  leader  of  this  expedition  was  an  Englishman  named  Horn.  No  other 
oreigner  had,  at  this  time,  seen  so  much  of  the  P'ormosan  savages  ;  in  fact  it 
vas  Horn  that  recovered  the  body  of  Mrs.  Hunt,  who,  with  her  husljand  and 
:he  crew  of  the  American  vessel  Rtn^r,  were  massacred  by  the  savages  of 
iouth  F'ormosa  as  recorded  in  a  previous  chapter.  James  Milisch,  a  citizen  of 
iamburg,  and  a  mercantile  resident  of  l.amsui,  was  the  financial  backer. 
Horn  had  allied  himself  to  the  Pepohoans  by  marrying,  according  to  their 
•ites,  one  of  their  own  people,  a  l^eautiful  girl  who  had  much  influence  among 
hem.  The  two  leaders  received  the  support  and  assistance  of  a  cosmopolitan 
issembly  such  as  the  Far  Hast  frequently  exhibits:  two  Scotchmen,  one 
Xmerican,  one  German,  onv,  Spanisli  Mexican,  one  (ioa  Portuguese,  and  a 
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larjfc  force  of  Pepohoans.  The  desired  piece  of  land  was  secured  without 
opposition  other  than  from  the  savages  who  lived  on  the  distant  hills.  .  It 
was  some  twenty  miles  soutli-west  of  Suao  and  was  about  a  five  hours* 
journey  by  sea.  A  place  called  Talamo  marked  its  northern  limits,  and  here 
w^s  erected  a  fort  consistini*  of  a  square  walled  stockaded  enclosure  with 
projecting  corner  towers  for  defence  and  enclosing  a  number  of  grass  huts. 
Here  the  Pepohoans,  men  and  women,  together  with  the  few  Chinese  who 
happiened  to  be  there  on  business,  were  sheltered.  In  the  rear  were  grown 
swe(*t  and  European  potatoes,  and  tobacco.  The  possession  extended  to 
Lamo  which  marked  the  end  of  the  valley.  A  l)road  road  was  constaicted 
Ix^tween  tlie  two  points. 

Horn  occupied  as  residence,  a  little,  solitar\,  newly  built  house  on  the 
lop  of  a  rock  surrounded  by  branches  of  the  river.  He  was  frequently 
molested  by  the  head-hunting  savages,  who  would  sweep  down  from  the  hills 
in  the  dead  of  night  and  attack  the  colony.  On  one  occasion  he  received  a 
severe  spear  thrust  in  the  foot  and  other  slight  wounds. 

Tlie  Pepohoans  who  settled  there  were  required  to  cultivate  the  land, 
and  w^ere  provided  with  implements  and  food.  ITie  Chinese,  other  than 
traders,  were  not  desired,  and  if  the)*  appeared  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
savages  of  the  surrounding  hills  usually  attended  to  them.  Upon  the  first 
arrival  of  Horn,  he  buried  the  bones  of  some  forty  headless  Chinese  who  had 
disputed  possession  with  the  savages.  However,  some  Chinese  were  tem- 
porarily permitted  to  engage  in  cutting  rattans  and  <lye  root  and  were  pro^ 
tected  by  Horn  and  his  Pepohoan  braves.  To  recomjDense  Horn  and  his 
partner,  a  tax  of  15^/^  was  levied  on  all  productions  of  the  colony.  Nor  was 
this  (exorbitant,  as  was  later  proved. 

As  this  venture  was  in  territorj'  over  which  the  Chinese  government 
neither  had  nor  claimed  to  have  jurisdiction,  the  particular  tribe  of  .savages 
who  were  the  former  occupants  had  consented  to  the  occupation  and 
had  hexm  compensated.  But  the  Chinese^  officials  were  not  pleased  to 
have  their  ill-treatment  o\  the  Pepohoans  made  an  excuse  for  an  asylum 
being  established  by  foreigners,  and  accordingly  they  represented  to  the 
English  government  that  a  portion  of  th(i  emperor's  dominions  had  been 
seized  by  linglish  pirates  who  refused  to  submit  to  Imperial  nile  or  to  pay 
taxes.  After  many  months  had  passed,  and  much  money  and  time  liad 
l)een  exj>endecl,  without  the  least  hint  of  a  possible  objection  being  made  b}- 
the  Hritish  government,  the  good  officials,  as  English  officials  are  wont  to 
do,  listened  to  the  Chinese  rej)orts,  pictured  a  force  of  English  adventurers 
driving  crowds  of  peaceful  innocent  Chinese  with  their  wives  and  children 
b\'  fire  and  sword  from  their  homes  and  fields,  and  then  sent  orders  to  China 
that  Horn  should  be  ordered  out  of  the  district  and  tliat  the  Chinese  authorities 
should  be  placed  in  ])ossession.  Poor  Horn  was  thus  dispossessed  without 
any  compensation,  and  he  and  James  JVIilisch,  who  had  invested  much 
money  in  the  place,  were  ol)liged  to  declare  themselves  insolvent  soon  after. 
The  poor  Pepohoans  with  their  families,  were  immediately  driven  out  by  the 
Chinese  authorities ;  and  without  homes,  without  friends,  hated  by  the 
Chinese  and  the   mandarins  alike,  their  plicjht  was  so  sad  as  to  Qiake  one 
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feel  even  happ)-  to  think  that  the  Chinese  who  followed  were  speedily'  driven 
from  die  place,  and  that  quite  an  addition  was  soon  after  made  to  the  rows 
of  skulls  which  graced  the  residences  of  several  savages.  Horn  \vas  visited 
by  an  English  gim-boat  and  given  but  a  short  time  to  get  together  his 
private  [xjssessions.  He  promised  to  comply  with  the  demand.  It 
was  during  the  stormy  season  when  the  seas  that  sweep  the  north-east  coast 
of  Formosa  are  extraordinarily  wild  and  rough.  Horn,  however,  kept  his 
word.  He  waited  for  safe  weather  until  the  last  day  of  his  limit  had  expired, 
and  then  departed  with  some  thirty  of  his  most  intimate  Pepohoan  friends, 
whom  he  did  not  desert  even  at  the  last,  alx)ard  a  small  schooner,  his  only 
means  of  transport.  It  was  his  intention  to  sail  to  Suao,  but  his  vessel  could 
not  beat  up  against  a  fierce  northern  gale,  and  was  driven  to  the  south  of  the 
island,  where  it  w^as  wrecked,  and  the  few  grief  stricken  Pepohoans  who 
survived  brought  to  the  foreigners  in  the  south  the  news  of  the  death 
of  some  twenty  persons,  among  whom  they  counted  their  white  friend 
and  protector  Horn.^ 

This  period  was  marked  by  an  earth(|uake  the  most  severe  ever 
e.xi^erienced  in  the  island  since  the  first  cUiys  of  the  Dutch.  Phat  greatc^r 
damage  was  not  done  w^as  owing  to  the  limited  area  in  which  it  was  most 
severe,  the  scanty  population,  and  the  unpretentiousness  of  the  buildings.  It 
occurred  on  the  i8th  of  December  1867,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Kelung  sustained  the  greatest  damage,  although  the  shock  was  felt  generally 
through  the  island,  but  most  severely  in  the  north.  Foreigners  in  the  Custom 
service  reported  that  at  Kelung  some  fifteen  shocks  were  felt  during  the  day, 
l)ut  that  it  was  the  first  movc^ments  that  did  the  damaij:<!.  In  fifteen  seconds 
after  the  first  |)erceptil)le  shock  the  damages  was  done  and  th(t  town  of 
Kelung  was  in  ruins.  Phe  force  of  the  earthcjuake  may  be  judged  when  it  is 
noted  that  the  water  of  Kelung  harlx^r  ran  out,  leaving  the  bottom  of  die  bay 
exposed.  P^ortunately  there  were  no  foreign  vessels  present,  but  the  Chinese 
junks  which  were  there,  large  and  small,  were  in  one  second  left  dry  on  the 
lx)ttom  and  in  another  caught  b)'  the  huge  returning  wave  to  Ix;  either 
swamped  or  dashed  into  the  town  with  fearful  speed,  to  work  havoc  among 
the  few  remaining  houses  left  near  the  shore.  Multitudes  offish  were  thrown 
upon  the  shore  and  promj)tly  gathered  by  the  pojuilace.  1  he  earth  opened 
in  places  and  closed  again.  A  large  gorge  was  formed  by  the  splitting  of  a 
mountain  side  through  which  now  runs  a  stream  of  hot  water  from  a  volcanic 
pit  abounding  with  sulphurous  springs  and  gc!>  sers.  Many  other  physical 
changes  were  noted,  including  the  deepening  b)'  a  few  feet  of  the  anchorage 
at  Kelung.  The  loss  of  life  was  never  known;  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  there 
was  any  count  made,  but  probably  several  hundreds  perished.  A  calamity  of 
this  sort  is  doubly  felt  among  a  Chinese  population,  for  there  are  none 
to  give  a  helping   hand  in  relieving  the  misery.      Phe   present  case  \vas 

1.  While  a  guest  of  Admiral  Tsunoda  in  1895  we  walked  about  tlie  hills  to  the  south  of  Suao  on  tlie 
norih-eMt  coast,  and  the  writer  was  greatly  astonished  to  meet,  near  a  small  village  there,  a  }'oung  woman 
of  handsome  features,  fair  complexion,  and  light  hair ;  the  face  and  form  of  a  Caucasian  but  otherwise  a 
savage.  Her  dress  was  that  of  the  native  Pepohoans  and  ragged  and  dirty.  Two  small  children  of  darker 
Ijuo  but  liair  decidedly  light  in  color  followed  her  about,  while  hur  compauioiiH  api)eared  to  bo  pure  Pcpo* 
hoans.  On  returning  from  this  trip  the  writer  made  sonic  inquiries  and  obtained  information  which  loadti 
him  to  believe  that  this  womau  was  the  daughter  of  Horn. 
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no  exception.  A  foreijj|;n  official  at  Tainsiii  states  in  his  description  of 
the  disaster  :  **  The  apathy  of  the  populace  was  astonishing  ;  they  watched 
the  rescue  of  the  wounded  with  apparently  tlie  ijreatest  merriment/' 

While  the  openinif  of  Tormosan  ports  to  foreign  trade  had  been  secured 
by  treaty,  yet  treaties  were  not  alwajs  respected,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  emlx)died  in  them  was  not  gained  without  a  vigorous 
struggle.  When  we  consider  the  undisguised  antipathy  which,  durii^  the 
early  da)'s,  was  displayed  against  the  foreign  residents,  those  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  especially,  the  officially  instigated  attacks,  the  intr^e 
and  trickery  which  the  British  consular  official,  oft  times  unprotected,  had  to 
contend  witli,  we  shall  willingly  give  due  credit  to  those  plucky  pioneers  who 
stuck  so  manfully  to  thtjir  posts  in  those  stormy  days. 

hi  the  earlier  days,  the  foreigners  who  visited  the  coast  were  inclined  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  Captain  Roper,  master  of  the  schooner 
Vindcx,  on  one  occasion  obtained  the  release  of  one  of  his  Chinese  who  had 
Ijeen  imprisoned  at  Aulan  by  clearing  for  action  and  threatening  to  fire  on 
the  town  ;  Captain  Enscoe  of  the  schooner  Madji^c  refused,  while  at  Kelung, 
to  permit  his  vessel  to  be  searched  by  the  Customs  officials.  He  \vamed 
the  party  off  and  when  they  appeared  regardless  of  his  threat,  he  ojxined 
fire  on  tliem  and  tliey  sjieedily  retirt^d  :  Captain  Sullivan  of  the  U^i/d  IVnzH' 
endeavored  to  chastise  sf)me  yamen  runners  while  personally  appearing 
l)ef()re  a  Chinese  official  to  make  a  complaint  regarding  some  commercial 
transaction.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  yamen  runners  were  too  much 
for  the  gallant  skipper.  The)-  literally  jumped  on  him,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  was  rescued  and  removed  to  his  lx)at.  Such  attempts  at 
obtaining  justice  were  not  encouraged  after  the  establishment  of  consulates, 
aixl  the  merchants  who  followed  the  old  **  sea  traders*'  were  sensible  men  of 
business  and  not  inclined  to  break  the  laws  either  of  their  own  country  or  of 
China. 

The  lower  classcis  of  Holxi  Chinese  were  an  unruly  set  and  caused  the 
foreigners  freciuent  trouble.  On  this  account,  the  presence  of  a  gunboat  was 
necessar)^  during  the  constniction  of  the  first  foreign  house  (Dent  &  Co/s) 
in  1862.  On  one  occasion,  during  the  same  \ear,  Mr.  Rainbow,  agent  of 
Dent  &  Co.,  was  attacked  by  the  coolies,  and  his  house,  in  which  he  had 
taken  refuge,  was  besieged  by  the  truculent  natives  and  bombarded  wth 
stones.  Captain  Roj)er,  of  the  steamer  ritidcx,  then  landed  a  force  of 
armed  lascars  and  dispersed  the  crowd.  Cpon  appealing  to  the  officials,  the 
foreigners  were  informed  b)  the  former  that  the\  were  unable  to  punish  the 
offenders.  The  next  day  some  fifty  armed  lascars  were  landed  from  British 
ships,  and  this  force,  led  by  tlie  IJritish  consul,  marched  through  the  streets  of 
I  lobe  and  to  the  house  of  the  headman  of  the  turbulent  coolies,  with  the 
intention  of  seizing  him ;  but  he  had  evidenriy  been  forewarned  and  had  made 
good  his  escape.  The  Chinese  throughout  the  village  became  very  amicable 
upon  catching  sight  of  the  armed  lascars  and  showed  no  further  signs  of 
hostility'.  The  self-declared  helpless  officials  now  gave  evidence  that  their 
weakness  was  not  so  marked  after  all,  and  the  nqjorted  leaders  in  the 
outbreak  were  promptly  l>rought  to  justice. 
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In  1865,  a  British  naval  force  was  landed  and  adopted  similar  tactics. 
It  seems  that  a  certain  fortification  known  as  the  *' White  Fort''  was  a 
prominent  sea  mark  for  incoming  vessels.  But  owing  to  a  rapid  growth  of 
Ixishes  that  had  sprung  up  in  front  of  it,  its  use  as  a  mark  was  greatl)- 
impaired.  The  Chinese  authorities  were  requested  to  clear  away  the  bushes, 
and  a  pett>'  military  official  with  a  few  men  was  deputed  by  the  authorities 
to  perform  the  task.  Expecting  trouble  from  the  villagers,  this  officer 
requested  the  presence  of  some  of  the  foreigners.  Accordingly  an  English 
lieutenant,  the  custom's  agent,  the  British  consul  and  a  gimboat's  cutter  with 
five  men  in  charge  of  a  man-of-war  s-man,  Farrington  by  name,  proceeded 
to  the  spot.  The  work  planned  had  scarcely  been  commenced  Ijefore  some 
two  or  three  hundred  Chinese  armed  with  spears  appeared,  seized  the 
military  officer  above  mentioned,  and  then  commenced  to  stone  the  foreigners. 
The  naval  officer  advised  an  immediate  retreat  to  the  boats,  which  advice 
was  acted  upon,  but  before  the  beach  was  reached,  Farrington  received  a 
severe  cut  on  the  head.  The  villagers  fortunately  did  not  follow  up  the 
retreating  foreigners,  and  the  party  escaped  without  further  injur)'.  The 
next  day  the  British  gunboat  steamed  near  the  place,  a  strong  armed  party 
went  ashore,  cut  down  the  bushes,  and  then  marched  through  the  streets  of 
the  village,  whereupon  the  people  exhibited  all  the  signs  of  undying  affection, 
and,  so  fcir  as  appearances  went,  there  was  not  a  man  who  would  ever  think 
of  lifting  a  hand  against  the  foreign  visitors.  It  seems  that  the  opposition 
to  the  remo\'al  of  the  bushes  was  the  work  of  die  pilots,  who  had  incited 
their  village  friends  to  oppose  the  measure,  fearing  that,  if  the  sea  marks 
\vere  made  clear,  the  foreign  vessels  would  dispense  with  their  services  as 
guides. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1 866,  naval  forces  were  twice  actively 
engaged  on  shore.  The  first  case  was  at  Kelung  where  a  lieutenant's 
Chinese  servant  was  seized  by  village  rowdies  and  confined  on  shore  with 
the  object  of  extorting  money  from  him.  The  lieutenant  landed  a  small 
force,  recovered  his  servant,  and  pulled  down  the  house  wherein  he  had  l3een 
confined,  llie  second  landing  occurred  in  Tamsui.  A  Dutch  barque,  the 
Bintaiis^  Atiavi,  had  stranded  on  the  sands  of  the  liarbor,  and  Mr.  John  I^odd, 
a  British  merchant,  had  purchased  the  wreck  from  the  master.  The 
neighboring  villagers,  however,  succeeded  in  plundering  much  of  the 
wreckage  as  it  came  ashore;  on  some  occasions  even  using  force 
to  wrest  it  from  such  Chinese  as  Mr.  Dodd  had  authorized  to  collect  it. 
Application  was  made  to  the  officials,  but  without  success,  and  the  com- 
mander of  A^  British  gunboat //^?f'f>r  landed  a  force,  secured  the  return  of 
much  of  the  stolen  propert)',  and  burned  two  houses  to  punish  the  natives. 
On  anotlier  occasion,  the  following  year,  coolies  in  Kelung  interfered 
with  the  conveyance  of  die  luggage  of  a  party  of  luiropeans.  A  collision 
..ensued,  during  which  one  of  the  Europeans  was  knocked  down  with  a  stone. 
The  party  had  to  retreat  leaving  the  luggage  in  the  hands  of  the  coolies. 

The  mandarins  watched  with  concern  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
foreigners,  and  endeavored  bj-  every  means  [)ossible  to  check  foreign  trade. 
Business  was  accordingly  carried  on  under  great  disadvantages.      The  local 
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officials  liacl  strongly  opposed  the  establishment  of  the  Customs  service  in 
charge  of  foreigners,  depriving  them  as  it  did  of  the  many  and  varied 
scfueezes  which  they  had  lx-*fore  imposed  at  their  pleasure.  Mast  dues 
were  a  common  form  of  extortion  which  had  always  Ixien  enforced  on  junks 
and  foreign  vessels,  and  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  officials  to  find 
that,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Customs,  foreign  ships  would  be  exempt 
from  these  dues.  They  consequently  endeavored  to  avenge  the  loss  of  the 
$40  mast  dues  by  placing  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  foreign  trade. 
A  favorite  method  was  to  occasionally  declare  an  embargo,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  upon  the  export  of  rice,  thus  depriving  foreign  ships 
of  cargo  which  they  expected.  Frequent  friction  resulted  between  the 
British  consul  and  the  commissioner  of  customs — the  latter,  acting  as  he 
did  under  instnictions,  refusing  to  grant  an  export  permit  to  fordgners 
shipping  rice.  In  1866,  on  Mr.  White,  the  commissioner,  refusing  to  grant 
an  export  permit  to  Messrs.  MacPhail  &  Co.  to  ship  rice  from  Taiwanfii  to 
Amoy  in  their  schooner  Pearl,  the  British  acting  consul,  Mr.  Watters, 
disposed  of  the  difficulty,  and  himself  gave  permission  to  the  ship  to  leave 
without  the  usual  customs  clearance,  on  the  owners  giving  the  guarantee 
required  by  the  treaty.  The  Pearl  left  Takow  on  the  9th  June,  but  was  lost 
on  her  way  to  Amoy  with  all  her  cargo  and  all  hands  except  one. 

Mr.  Watters  was  not  superstitious,  however,  and  continued  to  enforce 
treaty  rights,  repeating  the  action  he  had  taken  in  the  case  of  the  Pearl  when- 
ever necessity  arose.  An  American  schooner,  the  Teenlee,  was  the  next 
vessel  similarly  despatched.  Meanwhile  Chinese  vessels  were  almost  daily 
exporting  rice  w-ithout  any  oi)position.  In  Septeml^er  of  the  same  year  a 
|>ass  was  obtained,  not,  however,  without  considerablti  difficulty,  by  Messrs. 
Macl^hail  &  Co.  and  they  exported  under  it  a  considerable  c[uantity.of  rice 
to  Amoy. 

The  difficulties  Ixitween  the  local  government  and  the  few  foreign 
residents,  which  had  commenced  from  the  first  }ear  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Customs,  became  more  numerous  and  irritating  towards  the  close  of  the 
**  Sixties.''  No  doubt  th(^  aristocracy  of  the  larger  l^^ormosan  cities;  with 
courage  gained  by  the  thought  of  the  distance  Ix^tween  them  and  the  main- 
land, as  well  as  from  the  knowledge  that  the  appalling  attacks  on  foreigners 
in  bygone  years  had  remained  unpunished,  thought  the  island  a  fitting  place 
to  give  abundant  evidence  of  their  well  known  hatred  for  the  foreign  devil. 

During  the  year  1868,  however,  a  crisis  was  reached  in  the  series  of 
outrages,  which  made  it  plain  that  cither  the  foreigners  must  forsake 
Formosa  one  and  all,  or  some  more  effective  method  than  the  mere  present- 
ation of  written  and  oral  protests  must  be  introduced.  That  the  Chinese  hoped 
that  the  foreigners  would  be  forced  to  adopt  the  former  plan,  seems  evident ; 
for  the  persecution  was  apparently  prearranged,  commencing  as  it  did  simul- 
taneously in  the  north  and  south  of  the  island.  In  the  south,  which  we  will 
deal  with  first,  British  Consular  Reports*  inform  us  that  the  more  vexatious 
of  the  difficulties  Ixigan  in  April  of  that  year,  when  six  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  camphor,  the  propertj-  of  Kllis  it  Co.,  was  seized  at  Goche,  regardless  of 
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die  fact  that  the  camphor  was  bought  consistently  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  which  expressly  stipulated  that  camphor  was  one  of  the  articles  of 
legal  trade. 

The  United  States  gunboat  Aroostook  was  then  fortunately  visiting  the 
southern  portion  of  Formosa,  and  General  Le  Gendre,  United  States 
consul  at  Amoy,  who  was  on  board,  joined  Mr.  Jamieson,  the  acting 
British  consul  at  Takow,  in  a  visit  to  the  taotai  at  his  yamen  in  Taiwanfii 
to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  action  of Tils^  subordinates  in  the  north. 
There  was  not  much  gained  by  this,  the  taotai  claiming  all  camphor  in 
the  island,  and  denying  the  right  of  any  one  to  trade  in  it  without  his 
special  permission.  He,  however,  came  to  a  distinct  agreement  with  the 
two  consuls  that  the  camphor  in  question  should  be  returned  or  a  money 
indemnity  paid  instead.  The  difficulties  which  followed  are  graphically  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  Dond  Matheson'  in  a  narrative  of  the  Formosan  troubles 
which  he  placed  before  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  with  the  hope  of  inducing  that 
high  official  to  modify  his  decision  of  inflicting  severe  punishment  upon  Mr 
Gibson,  acting-consul,  for  the  measures  adopted  by  that  officer  in  disposing 
of  the  Formosan  troubles. 

In  the  following  narrative  of  the  difficulties  previous  to  the  landing 
of  the  naval  force,  Mr.  Matheson's  account  is  taken  as  the  authority : — 
Liang  Taotai,  following  the  policy  of  his  predecessors  who  had  sue* 
ceeded  in  expelling  the  Protestant  missionaries  from  Taiwanfu,  refused  to 
ratify  a  purchase  made  by  the  Roman  Catholics  within  the  capital  citj^'s 
walls,  or  to  take  any  notice  of  an  attack  made  upon  their  premises — 
an  outrage  no  doubt  instigated  by  the  same  officials  from  whom  they  were 
now  seeking  redress.  **  Fhey  allowed  and  encouraged  most  iniamous 
reports,  regarding  the  proceedings  of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  mission- 
aries and  their  converts,  tr)  spread  unchecked  throughout  the  whole  south  of 
Formosa,  until  the  underlings  of  the  various  yamens,  seeing  that  the  popular 
mind  was  sufficiently  excited,  were  able,  without  fear,  to  lead  parties  to  the 
destruction  of  all  the  chapels  within  their  reach." 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Koe-kan  was 
sacked  and  burnt,  the  Protestant  chapel  at  Pitow,  the  district  city,  was  also 
sacked  and  destroyed.  On  the  same  day,  in  the  streets  of  Pitow,  the 
yamen  underlings  brutally  assaulted  a  Protestant  catechist  who  barely 
succeeded  in  escaping  their  knives,  and  who  upon  reaching  the  district 
mandarin's  yamen  was  coolly  shut  up  in  prison  by  that  official  and  was  not 
released  for  seven  weeks.  **  On  the  24th  of  April,  another  Protestant  cate- 
chist was  set  upon  in  a  village  only  five  miles  from  the  consulate  at  Takow, 
and  was  murdered  in  open  day  and  in  the  public  street,  his  body  cut  in 
pieces,  and  his  heart  eaten  by  some  of  the  bolder  of  his  murderers  at  the 
north  gate  of  .the  old  city,  close  by.  In  Pitow,  the  houses  of  the  adherents 
of  the  Protestant  Church  were  broken  into  and  sacked,  the  women  driven  out 
to  the  streets  and  the  males  of  the  party  compelled  to  flee  for  their  lives  to 
Takow.    ^The  Roman  Catholics  in  Taiwanfu  were,  in  the  beginning  of  May, 

1.  Mr.  l>ood  Matheson,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Jardine  Matheson  &Co.,  and  at  that  time  one  of  the 
Committee  for  Foreign  Missions  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church. 
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once  more  outraged,  their  premises  again  destroyed,  and  one  ol  their  number 
banibooed  and  imprisoned  by  the  district  magistrate  of  Taiwanhi.  The 
remonstrances  of  Mr.  Acting-Consul  Jamieson  were  utterly  without  avail, 
nor  was  a  visit  of  that  gentleman,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant-Commander 
Keppel  and  a  party  of  men  from  Her  Majesty's  gim-boat  yauns^  to  the 
district  magistrate  of  l^itow,  of  any  farther  value  in  securing  the  release  of 
the  imprisoned  Protestant  catechist/' 

At  th(t  end  of  June,  Mr.  Hardie,  the*  agent  for  Messrs.  Tait  and  Co.  at 
Taiwanfu,  was  suddenly  and  without  warning  murderously  assaulted  bj''  one 
of  the  official  servants  of  the  Likin  (office,  while  traveling  from  Takow  to 
Taiwanfu.  The  man  had,  unheard  by  Mr.  Hardie,  stepped  up  quietly  behind 
him  and  with  full  strength  had  stablx^d  him  in  the  side  of  the  chest  wth 
a  knife.  It  fortunately  impinged  on  a  rib,  and  Mr.  Hardie  escaped  most 
miraculously,  with  but  some  loss  of  blood  and  a  severe  pleurisy '  which 
followed.  The  would-be  murderer  was  accompanied  by  another  rough  of 
the  same  stamp,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Mr.  Hardie  defended 
himself  from  a  repetition  of  the  attack,  which  might  easily  have  been  fatal. 
British  interests  were  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  John  Gibson,  acting- 
consul,  and,  at  his  urgent  instigation,  the  officials  did  make  a  show  of 
punishing  the  offender,  but  in  a  manner  that  was  so  palpably  a  sham  that 
the  witnessing  crowd  laughed,  and  Consul  Gibson,  who  was  present,  left  in 
disgust,  after  declaring  to  the  officer  in  charge  that  he  considered  it  an  ad- 
ditional insult.  On  the  departure  in  July  of  the  former  acting-consul,  Mr. 
Jamieson,  Mr.  Gibson  had  taken  charge,  but  although  the  Chinese  officials 
were  formally  notified,  the  taotai  refused  to  recognize  Mr.  Gibson  as  acting- 
con.sul,  and  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  Lord  Charles  Scott  with  H.M.S. 
Icarus  that  the  taotai  would  humble  himself  to  acknowledge  the  consular 
officer. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  the  Protestant  chapel  at  Pitow,  while  in  process  of 
rebuilding,  was  again  attacked  by  the  Pitow  soldier)*,  the  new  materials 
carried  off,  and  the  remainder  of  the  building  destroyed.  Mr.  Gibson  liad 
counselled  the  rebuilding  of  the  chapel  in  hopes  that  the  officials  having  so 
often  been  complained  to,  might  themselves  think  best  to  act  differently  in 
the  future.  It  was  but  anotht^r  xain  hope ;  for  only  a  short  time  elapsed 
before  the  building  was  again  destroyed. 

In  August,  (ioche  was  again  the  seat  of  a  disturljance  of  which  Mr. 
Pickering,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Plllis  and  Co.,  was  the  intended  victim.  As 
the  taotai  had  refused  to  grant  passports  to  foreigners  for  any  place 
outside  of  Takow  and  Taiwan,  Mr.  Pickering,  possessed  of  only  the 
consular  passport,  had  started  out  for  Goche  to  inquire  after  the  cam* 
phor  which,  in  spite  of  the  taotai^s  jjromise,  had  not  been  forthcoming. 
Upon  hearing  of  the  foreigner's  departure,  Taotai  Liang  issued  a  pro- 
clamation offering  a  reward  of  $500  for  Mr.  Pickerings  head,  and 
gave  orders  that  he  should  be  killed.  To  carry  this  order  into  effect,  the^ 
ting  of  Lokang  with  a  few  soldiers  mad(*  an  attack  on  the  lodging  place  ol 
Mr.  Pickering,  but  the  latter,  being  a  man  of  daring  and  resolution,  stood  hts 
ground  firmly,  and  with  the  free  use  of  fire-arms  routed  his  assailants.     H< 
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then  with  great  difficuhy  made  his  way  to  the  seashore,  where  he  boarded  a 
small  boat  which,  encountering  a  storm,  was,  after  a  very  dangerous  voyage, 
driven  to  Tamsui  in  the  north  of  the  island. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  Lord  Charles  Scott  and  the  acting-consul  had 
an  interview  with  the  taotai,  during  which  the  latter  behaved  in  a  most  insult- 
ing manner  and,  finally  becoming  enraged,  struck  Mr.  Gibson  sharply  over 
the  hands  with  his  fan,  and  then  withdrew.  After  waiting  some  time  for  his 
return  the  officials  left.  It  would  seem  that  such  an  aftVont  should  have  been 
sufficient  cause  to  have  broken  off  relations  with  this  insolent  dignitary,  but 
negotiations  were  continued  in  writing  and  finally  resulted  in  eliciting  from 
him  a  despatch  complying  wirfi  the  acting-consul's  conditions,  accompanied 
by  the  usual  promise  that  justice  should  be  done.  But  it  proved  to  be  but 
the  **  old  old  story"  for  not  only  were  none  of  the  wrongs  righted,  but  new 
threats  were  made  against  the  merchants  ;  and  a  demand  that  their  goods 
which  were  still  in  the  hongs  should  pay  likin,  although  they  had  already 
paid  custom  dues.  To  add  to  these  peculiar  proceedings,  mast  dues  were 
asked  for  the  .ships  besides  the  customs  dues,  and  to  revenge  themselves 
against  one  hong  which  had  been  more  obnoxious  than  others,  an  attempt 
to  ruin  it  was  made  by  placing  a  double  likin  on  all  goods  proceeding  from 
that  hong  into  Chinese  hands. 

On  the  2nd  of  September,  the  British  consul,  who  had  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  promises  the  taotai  had  made  a  month  before  to  Lord 
Charles  Scott  had  not  since  received  a  thought,  informed  the  Pitow  magistrate 
in  whose  district  most  of  the  criminal  cases  had  occurred,  that  on  a  certain 
day  he  would  pay  him  a  visit  at  his  yamen,  accompanied  by  the  Lieut, 
commander  of  the  y///.vA?r^.  He  received  for  answer  an  injunction  not  to 
come  to  Pitow  ;  for,  as  the  taotai  had  not  given  any  orders  regarding  crimi- 
nals, the  magistrate  had  nothing  to  discuss  with  him,  and  moreover  the  people 
would  l)e  much  enraged  if  he  came.  This  despatch  was  abundant  evidence 
that  but  little  faith  was  to  l^e  placed  in  any  statement,  written  or  oral,  that 
the  taotai  might  make.  Mr.  Gibson,  much  dissatisfied  with  the  attempt  to 
bar  him  from  visiting  the  city  of  Pitow,  only  eight  miles  from  the  consulate, 
wrote  back  insisting  that  the  magistrate  should  receive  him  on  the  day  fixed. 
The  next  day  brought  a  return  despatch  from  Pitow  stating  that  a  large 
collection  of  hiunan  bones,  including  three  skulls  and  other  bones  evidently 
fresh,  had  been  found  the  afternoon  before  under  the  niins  of  the  Protestant 
chapel ;  and  that  they  showed  clearly  enough  that  Dr.  Maxwell,  the  Protestant 
missionar)'  physician,  and  his  assistants  had  been  guilty  of  the  hideous  crime 
of  murder  and  that  they  had  concealed  their  act  by  secreting  the  bones  of 
their  victims.  This  impossible  charge  was  followed  by  a  demand  that  the 
consul  should  seize  Dr.  Maxwell  and  have  him  tried,  and  that  a  certain 
Chinese  protestant  should  be  sent  to  Pitow  to  be  punished  as  such  an  atro- 
cious crime  deser\'ed.  The  consul  answered  promptly  that  he  would  come 
the  next  day  bringing  Dr.  Maxwell  and  die  Chinese  protestant  to  Pitow  to 
be  tried  before  a  joint  court.  The  magistrate  now  effectually  foiled,  took 
the  only  course  left  open  to  avoid  exposure  of  his  sham  plot,  refused 
to  see  the    consul  under  any  conditions,  and  moreover  warned  hini  that 
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if  he  persisted  he  would  lind  his  way  barred  by  force.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  attempt  the  visit,  and  it  was 
afterwards  found  that  the  yamen  had  collected  a  considerable  armed  force  at 
Pitow  and  erected  three  stronj^j  ambuscades  on  the  road  over  which  the 
consul  and  his  party  would  have  had  to  pass.  The  consul's  complaints 
to  Taiwanfu  of  this  outratjeous  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  taotai  and  his 
subordinates  resulted  in  an  insolent  and  derisive  answer. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the  end  of  October,  when  two  events 
occurred  which  made  future  relations  with  the  taotai  unendurable.  •*  First 
came  a  despatch  to  the  consul  from  the  taotai  stating  that  he  had  referred 
the  mercantile  questions  in  dispute  to  the  viceroy  and  had  been  answered 
that  he,  the  taotai,  had  erred  only  in  too  much  leniency  toward  the  foreigners, 
and  that  it  behoved  him  to  act  more  strictly  in  the  future."  A  few  days 
later  the  house  of  Elles  and  Co.'s  compradore  was  sacked,  and  money  and 
propert)'  carried  oft"  to  the  value  of  several  thousand  dollars.  Not  content 
with  this,  a  mandarin  and  soldiers  were  sent  down  to  Takow  to  seize 
the  compradore  who,  it  was  believed,  had  escaped  to  that  port. 

At  this  juncture,  H.M.S.  Alger iue  arrived,  followed  a  day  or  two  later 
by  a  Chinese  gunboat,  bringing  over  the  Amoy  taotai,  who  had  been  detailed 
by  the  vice-regal  government  at  P^oochow  to  come  to  Formosa  and  settle 
the  questions  in  dispute.  After  a  week's  delay  in  Taiwanfu,  the  official, 
accompanietl  by  the  iaiwanfu  taotai,  appeared  in  1  akow,  where  a  conference 
with  Mr.  ( iibson  was  held  in  the  presence  of  the  commanders  of  the  Algerinc 
3ind  Jif/s/an/  3ind  Dr.  Maxwell,  Dr.  Manson,  the  agents  of  Messrs.  Elles 
and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Tait  and  Co.  As  it  appeared  that  the  taotai  was 
without  any  definite  power  to  remove  any  of  the  offending  officers,  it  would 
have  been  folly  to  discuss  the  matter  with  him.  As  to  the  numerous  com- 
plaints, he  said  that  he  had  discovered  that  "  the  Formosan  difficulties  were 
of  no  importance  ;  that  in  a  day  or  two  he  would  start  back  to  Amoy,"  and 
when  the  consul  informed  him  tliat  this  would  not  be  satisfactor)^  unless  he 
suspended  Taotai  Liang's  commission  ''  he  laughed  oft"  the  whole  affair.*' 
Finding  that  Tseng,  the  Amoy  taotai,  had  no  inclination  lo  do  justice  for  the 
past  or  even  to  discourage  a  repetition  of  misdeeds  in  the  future,  the  consul 
now  took  a  step  which  instantly  altered  the  whole  situation.  In  the  consul's 
account  of  the  position  he  states  :  "  If  Commissioner  Tseng  withdrew  fi-om 
the  island  in  a  state  of  dudgeon,  I  could  only  apply  material  force  to  the 
local  officials  ;  and  I  at  once  foresaw  that  when  material  force  had  been 
successfully  applied,  I  should  be  still  in  this  predicament,  either,  first  of  raising 
a  native  relx^llion  in  the  island  ;  or  second,  of  having  nobody  with  whom 
to  settle  our  embarrassments;  Init  perhaps  both." 

On  the  20th  of  November,  the  consul  started  from  Takow  with  the 
.^//^r;7;/<f' and  ^VsVrr/v/ for  Anping  with  the  determination  of  taking  militarj- 
possession  of  the  I'ort  of  Zelandia,  and  the  ramparts  of  the  village  of 
Anping,  "not  only  as  a  malorial  guarantee  in  the  shape  of  a  reprisal,  but  as 
a  basis  for  action,  Anping  being  the  key  to  the  capital  of  Taiwan." 

Upon  arriving  at  their  destination  the  next  day.  Lieutenant  Gurdon,  the 
senior  naval  oflicer,  who  approved  of  tlu*  plan,  landed  a  force  of  marines 
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and  the  boats'  crews  of  the  two  vessels.  A  reconnoitrinj^  party  took  mili- 
tary possession  of  the  fort  and  the  ramparts  of  the  village  without  opposition. 
The  doors  of  the  magazines  of  the  fort  were  found  locked,  while  the  soldiers 
and  their  commandant  had  all  departed.  The  civil  government  was  not 
interfered  with,  it  being  the  intention  to  allow  the  native  merchants  to  trade 
as  usual  and  to  protect  the  foreign  customs  house.  Proclamations  were 
issued  enjoining  the  people  to  proceed  with  their  occuj)ations  as  usual,  and 
another  set  of  proclamations  were  transmitted  to  Taiwanfu,  warning  the 
people  that  if  they  molested  the  British  consulate  or  the  foreign  houses,  the 
citv  should  be  bombarded.  As  Lieutenant  (^urdon  considered  that  it  would 
not  be  prudent  with  his  small  force  to  occupy  Fort  Zelandia,  on  account  of 
its  ruined  condition,  and  as  the  fort  was  within  range  of  the  gunboat's  guns, 
the  landing  force  was  re-eml>arked  and  a  proclamation  was  published  to  the 
effect  that  tlie  village  of  Anping  and  T^ort  Zelandia  were  held  b)-  British  forces 
and  that  no  other  militar)'  or  naval  forces  would  be  allowed  to  enter  it. 

The  consul  returned  on  the  22nd  to  I'akow  on  board  the  gunboat 
liustard  ^x\A  the  next  clay  informed  Tseng,  in  a  despatch,  of  the  proceedings 
at  Anping.  This  had  an  immediate  effect,  the  taotai  claiming  an  interview  at 
once.  This  was  granted,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  argument,  Tseng 
practically  acceded  to  all  demands ;  the  removal  of  the  taotai  of  Taiwan,  of 
the  district  magistrate  of  Pitow,  and  of  the  ting  of  I^kang,  to  be  effected  by  the 
Amoy  taotai  taking  his  steamer  to  Foochow,  and  there  obtaining  immediate 
dismissal  of  the  offenders  by  the  viceroy. 

Meanwhile  Lieutenant  Ourdon  at  Anping  had  boardetl  a  man-of-war 
lorcha  that  was  lying  inside  the  l>ar,  and  informed  her  captain  that  he  must 
move  her  outside  l)efore  six  o'clock  that  night,  or  she  would  be  taken 
possession  of.  He  then  i)roceeded  on  shore  and  visited  the  heptai  (Chinese 
militar)'  commander)  informing  him  that  he  must  leave  the  town  within  a 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  in  default  of  which  he  would  be  taken  prisoner. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  lorcha  not  having  moved,  boats  were  sent  manned  and 
armed,  which  took  possession  of  her  and  she  was  moved  outside,  anchored 
close  to  the  gimboat,  and  her  crew  sent  ashore  with  the  exception  of  the 
captain  and  two  men  who  were  detained  on  lx)ard. 

A  deputation  of  merchants  from  Taiwanfu  arrived  during  the  afternoon 
and  went  on  board  the  gimboat  with  a  request  to  the  commander  that  the 
heptai  might  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Anping.  In  answer  they  were  informed 
that  unless  they  would  deposit  the  sum  of  35,000  dollars  with  the  naval 
officer  as  a  guarantee  that  Consul  Gibson's  conditions  with  the  Amoy 
taotai  were  carried  out,  orders  would  not  allow  of  their  request  being  granted. 
One  of  the  terms  of  the  settlement  arrived  at  with  the  Amoy  taotai 
was  that  the  British  gunboat  should  hold  military  possession  of  Anping  until 
offending  Chinese  officers  had  been  removed.  This  decision  was  appar- 
rently  satisfector)'  to  all,  excepting  the  Taiwan  authorities,  who,  having  been 
ijjnored  in  the  decision,  determined  to  rcitake  their  seaport,  which  was 
now  held  by  the  single  gunboat  Alo^crinc,  It  is  not  cjuite  certain  but 
that  these  officials  thought  they  were  assisting  the  Amoy  taotai  in  tliis 
action,  but  it  is  shrewdly  suspected  they  were  stung  at  the  thought  of  tlie 
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sinjjle  giinlx)at  with  its  handful  of  men.  On  the  25th,  therefore,  die  Taiwan 
authorities  sent  down  500  men  to  reoccupy  the  place,  which  they  did  and 
l3e^an  at  once  to  erect  fortifications  and  mount  jjuns.  Lieutenant  Gurdon 
upon  being  informed  of  this,  immediately  sent  a  letter  to  the  heptai  stating 
that  unless  he  sent  the  troops  out  of  the  town  and  ceased  mounting  guns  on 
the  fortifications  within  an  hour  of  the  receipt  of  the  despatch,  the  gunboat 
would  open  fire  on  the  town.  Word  was  also  sent  to  the  inhabitants 
ordering  them  to  abandon  the  town  as  it  would  be  fired  upon  at  3  p.m. 
No  answer  having  been  received,  at  four  o'clock  a  slow  fire  was  com- 
menced from  the  pivot  gun  with  shot  and  shell  at  2,000  yards,  confining  the 
fire  as  much  as  possible  to  the  batteries  that  were  being  armed,  and  ceasing, 
after  over  an  hour  s  firing.  Early  in  the  evening  the  lieutenant  received  a 
despatch  from  the  consul  at  Takow  informing  him  of  the  agreements  arrived 
at  and  that  the  British  forces  were  to  continue  to  occupy  Anping  until  the 
agreement  was  ratified  b)'  the  vice-regal  government  of  Fokien.  The 
extreme  importance  of  the  position  was  apparent ;  for  if  the  authorities  should 
succeed  tliat  night  in  putting  Anping  in  a  state  of  defence,  the  small  British 
force  at  liand  could  Ix'  easily  defied  and  the  negotiations  which  had  now 
reached  a  successful  issue  would  be  worse  than  useless.  With  this  in  v  iew. 
Lieutenant  Gurdon  determined  to  storm  the  town  of  Anping  the  same  night. 
The  night  attack  which  followed  was,  for  the  commander  and  his  company — 
twenty-five  in  all — as  brilliant  an  exploit  as  the  Ivast  records.  The  descrip- 
tion of  this  daring  and  successful  engagement  is  given  by  Lieutenant  Gurdon 
in  his  official  report  as  follows: 

'*  At  lU.^  p.m.  1  it'fi  the  ship  in  llie  gig  aud  ihu  culler,  tlie  gig  coulaiuiiig  oue  oihccr  aud  elvveu 
ineu,  and  Uic  cutter  one  ofiicer  aud  tliirteen  men,  making  a  total  of  two  officers  aud  fcweuty-three  men. 
I  landed  ou  the  beach  about  two  miles  below  the  towu  through  a  hoav}-  surf,  in  which,  uotwithstandiug 
every  precautiou,  the  gig  was  swam|)ed  and  sunk.  After  forming  on  the  beach  I  advanced  on  the  iowu, 
feeling  my  way  with  great  caution,  tlirowing  out  skimiiKhors  and  taking  advantage  of  every  iuequality  of 
the  ground  to  conceal  my  advauce ;  when  I  got  withiu  BOO  yards  of  the  fortifications,  seeing  ihat  the 
enemy  was  on  the  alert,  I  took  advantage  of  a  steep  bank,  making  the  meu  lie  down  behind  it,  aud 
determined  to  wait  until  the  moon  had  gone  down. 

"  At  2.40  a.m.,  the  moou  having  gone  down,  1  advanced  again,  and  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the 
heart  of  the  town  without  boing  discovered.  I  then  managed  to  obtain  a  guide,  aud  made  for  the 
Hept-ii's  Yamen.  On  breaking  into  the  Ueptai's  Yamon  we  discovered  a  guard-room  full  of  soldiers,  in 
number  about  iifty,  wiiu  immediately  birricaded  the  door,  and  extinguished  the  lights;  however,  port- 
fires being  at  hand,  they  were  immediately  lighted,  the  door  was  burst  in,  when,  notwithstandiug  all  my 
personal  endeavors  and  those  of  an  interpreter  I  had  with  mo  who  assured  them  their  lives  would  be 
spared,  and  they  themselves  allowed  to  go  free  if  tlicy  laid  down  their  arms,  they  would  uot,  and 
reluctantly,  in  self-defence,  I  was  obliged  to  givi;  the  order  to  lire.  The  Chinese  soldiers  succeeded  in 
breaking  down  a  door  in  their  rear,  and  esca^^ed  ;  suffering,  however,  a  serious  loss  of  eleven  killed  and 
about  six  wouuded. 

*'  I  then  marched  to  the  Custom-house,  halting  there  till  daylight  before  I  advanced  further,  posting 
sentries  on  Fort  Zelandia  commanding  the  town,  and  also  in  the  neighboring  streets.  I  managed  to 
write  a  despatch  here,  informing  the  British  Consul  at  Takow  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  requested 
him  to  proceed  to  Anping  in  Her  ^fajesty's  ship  Bustard  which  I  ordered  up  to  reinforce  me 
immediately.  This  despatch  I  succeeded  in  getting  conveyed  to  the  consul  by  offering  a  heavy  bribe  to  a 
native  courier. 

*'  Directly  it  was  daylight  I  concentrated  my  m^n,  and  advanced  to  take  possession  of  the  line  facing 
towards  Taiwan-foo.  I  had  only  just  reached  the  lines  when  I  observed  a  large  body  of  the  enemy 
advancing  to  the  attack,  led  ou  by  a  mandarin  carrying  a  yellow  flag.  I  immediately  lined  the  embank- 
ment, and  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  enemy,  who  stood  and  returned  the  fire  for  about  five  minutes, 
when  they  broke  and  fled  towards  Taiwan-foo,  sustaining  a  loss,  as  I  have  since  ascertained,  of  six  killed 
and  about  ten  wounded  I  i)osted  sentries  and  established  guards  round  the  entrenchments,  barricading 
the  gate  leading  to  Taiwan-foo,  and  withdrawing  the  planks  of  it. 

**  During  the  afternoon  a  deputation  of  the  chief  merchants  of  Taiwan-foo  arrived,  informing  me  that 
they  had  been  sent  by  Liang  Taotai,  of  Taiwan,  and  requesting  to  know  what  my  terms  were,  as  they 
were  empowered  by  Liang  to  grant  any  demand  I  preferred.  I  informed  them  that  I  required  a  sum  of 
40,000  dollars  to  be  paid  over  to  mo  before  uoou  the  next  day,  as  a  guarantee  that  ail  Mr.  Gibson's 
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demands  were  fulfilled,  the  sum  ia  quesfcion  not  to  be  returned  until  his  agreement  was  ratified  by  the 
vice-regal  Goveroment  of  Fukieu.  In  case  this  demand  of  mine  was  not  complied  with,  I  informed  the 
deputation  that  I  should  advance  ou  Taiwan-foo.  During  the  night  I  was  informed  that  my  demand  of 
a  guarantee  of  40,000  dollars  would  be  complied  with,  they  being  guaranteed  to  arrive  at  my  head-quarters 
Dot  later  than  4  p.m.  that  day,  viz.,  the  27th  instant.  At  daybreak  on  Friday  morning  Her  Majesty's 
gunboat  Btutard  arrived  with  Mr.  Gibson,  the  consul,  on  board,  and  about  10  a.m.  Lieutenant  Johnson 
and  thirteen  men  from  her  landed  to  reinforce  me. 

"  During  the  day  I  employed  the  force  in  destroying  all  sborcs  of  arms  that  I  could  discover,  blowing 
up  the  magazine  in  Fort  Zelandia  to  prevent  any  accident  happening  from  the  large  quantity  of  powder 
stored  there,  and  which  was  stowed  in  a  very  dangerous  and  careless  manner.  The  40,000  dollars  arrived 
at  head-quarters  from  Taiwan-foo  about  4  o'clock,  and  were  sent  ofi  to  Her  Majesty's  gun-vessel  Algcriiic 
for  safe  custody,  I  giving  a  receipt  and  guarantee  to  the  persons  bringing  it  that  it  would  be  restored  ou 
the  fulfillment  of  Mr.  Gibson's  demands  by  the  vice-regal  Crovcrnmeut  of  Fukion.  On  Sunday,  the 
29th  instant,  at  about  11  a.m.,  Tseng,  Taotai  of  Amoy,  arrived  for  a  conference,  and  was  received  with  all 
due  honors. 

"  The  consul  requested  me  as  senior  naval  oflicer  to  make  any  demands  that  I  required  from  the 
Chinese  authorit'es,  when  I  requested  from  tlicni,  before  Her  Majesty's  forces  under  my  command 
reembarked,  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  10,000  d< 'liars,  to  be  applied  as  follows :  the  sum  of  5,000  dollars  for 
repayment  to  the  British  Government  of  any  expense  incurred  by  them  in  the  present  expedition,  also  the 
further  sum  of  5,000  dollars,  to  be  paid  to  me  as  ransom  for  all  guns  and  other  Govenmient  stores  remain- 
ing in  the  town  of  Anping.  tlie  sum  in  question  to  be  distributed  as  prize-money  to  the  officers  and  meu 
under  my  command.  Tliis  demand  was  complied  with,  when  I  on  my  part  agreed  to  return  the  sum  of 
40,000  dollars  deposited  as  a  guarantee  with  me,  to  restore  the  man-of-war  lorcha,  taken  by  Her  Majesty's 
ship  under  my  command,  and  to  embark  the  forces  under  my  command,  at  that  time  in  possession  of 
Anping;  these  promises  being  conditional  on  Tseng  Taotai  fulfilling  the  following  requests: — that  he 
should  send  Mr.  Gibson  a  despatch  guaranteeing  the  dismissal  of  Liang  Taotai  and  other  officials  impli- 
cated in  the  late  disturbances  in  Formosa;  that  Tseng  Taotai  should  guarantee  that  no  Chinese^ military 
force  shoulc 
the  British 
^hatall 

cemed  in  the  late  outrages  brought  to  trial  and  punished  forthwith.    These  requests  were  all  complied 
^th,  the  taotai  of  Amoy  returning  to  Taiwan-fu  about  2  p.m. 

"  On  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  December,  the  Tsien  of  Taiwan-fu  arrived  with  the  sum  of  10,000  dollars,  the 
indemnity  required  by  me  before  the  embarkation  of  Her  ^lajesty's  forces  under  my  command,  for  which 
I  gave  him  a  receipt,  and  handed  over  to  him  in  return  the  40,000  dollars  in  my  possession  as  a  guarantee 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  consults  demands.  The  man-of-war  lorcha  had  been  returned  to  the  Chinese 
officials  on  the  previous  day.  An  arrangement  was  also  made  with  the  Tsicn  to  receive  over  civil  possession 
of  the  town  from  me  at  10  o'clock  the  following  morning.  Her  Majesty's  forces  under  my  command 
embarking  immediately  afier  the  ceremony.  At  noon  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  instant,  the  Tsien  of  Taiwan- 
fu  arrived,  and  was  received  with  all  due  honors  at  the  main  guard,  where!  handed  over  officially  to  him 
the  Civil  Government  of  Anping  ;  Her  Majesty's  forces  then  marched  down  to  their  boats,  and  embarked 
without  delay,  after  having  held  Anping  since  Thursday,  26th  of  November." 

Anping  when  .captured  had  mounted  on  its  fortifications  forty-one  guns, 
and  there  were  in  store  ready  for  mounting  no  less  than  10 1.  The  above 
mentioned  guns  varied  in  size,  but  the  greater  number  consisted  of  18  and 
1 2-pounders.  About  4,000  stand  of  arms,  consisting  of  gingalls,  matchlocks, 
including  some  of  British  make  marked  ''B.  &  Co.,''  bows  and  arrows, 
swords  and  spears  were  destroyed,  besides  the  magazines  of  the  fort  blown 
up  by  the  captors. 

As  the  acceptance  of  $40,000  guarantee  money  was  considered  unwise, 
inasmuch  as  the  Chinese  might  think  that  the  expedition  was  in  quest  of 
money  rather  than  of  justice,  the  consul  advised  Lieutenant  Gurdon  to  return 
it,  which  was  done. 

The  whole  affair  was  a  great  surprise  to  the  Chinese  mandarins.  They 
had  been  so  accustomed  to  violating  treaties  and  crawling  out  from  under 
the  wreckage  unhurt,  that  to  encounter  such  a  sudden  and  unceasing  display 
of  determination  threw  them  into  a  great  state  of  consternation.  Disputes 
that  had  remained  unsettled  for  months  were  now  brought  to  a  close  in 
almost  as  many  hours. 

ITie  following  were  die  substantial  results  obtained  by  Consul  Gibson : — 
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sinjLjle  jL(iinlx)at  with  its  handful  of  men.  On  the  25th,  therefore,  the  Taiwari 
authorities  s(tnt  down  500  men  to  reoccupy  the  place,  which  they  did  and 
Ixij^an  at  once  to  erect  fortifications  and  mount  jjuns.  Lieutenant  Gurdoa 
upon  F)eing  informed  of  this,  immediately  sent  a  letter  to  the  heptai  stating 
that  unless  he  sent  the  troops  out  of  the  town  and  ceased  mounting  guns  on 
the  fortifications  within  an  hour  of  the  receipt  of  the  despatch,  the  gunboat 
would  open  fire  on  the  town.  Word  was  also  sent  to  the  inhabitants 
ordering  them  to  abandon  the  town  as  it  would  be  fired  upon  at  3  p.m. 
Xo  answer  having  Ix^en  received,  at  four  o'clock  a  slow  fire  was  com- 
menced from  the  pivot  gun  with  shot  and  shell  at  2,000  yards,  confining  the 
fire  as  much  as  possible  to  the  batteries  that  were  l)eing  armed,  and  ceasing, 
after  over  an  hour  s  firing.  luirly  in  die  evening  the  lieutenant  received  a 
despatch  from  the  consul  at  Takow  informing  him  of  the  agreements  arrived 
at  and  that  the  British  forces  were  to  continue  to  occupy  Anping  until  the 
agreement  was  ratified  In*  the  vice-regal  government  of  Fokien.  The 
extreme  importance  of  the  position  was  apparent :  for  if  the  authorities  should 
succeed  that  night  in  putting  Anping  in  a  state  of  defence,  the  small  British 
force  at  liand  could  Ix,*  easily  defied  and  the  negotiations  which  had  now 
reached  a  successful  issue  would  Ix^  worse  than  useless.  With  this  in  view. 
Lieutenant  Ciurdon  determined  to  storm  the  town  of  Anping  the  same  night. 
'I  he  night  attack  which  followed  was,  for  the  commander  and  his  company — 
twenty-five  in  all — as  brilliant  an  exploit  as  the  East  records.  The  descrip- 
tion of  this  daring  and  successful  engagement  is  given  b)'  Lieutenant  Gurdon 
in  his  official  report  as  follows: 

'*  At  10.30  p.m.  1  iefi  ilie  ship  iu  thu  gig  and  tliu  cuiicr,  the  gig  cuutaiuiiig  ouo  officer  aud  eleven 
men,  aud  tlic  cutter  one  oniccr  aud  thirteen  men,  making  a  total  of  two  officers  and  twenty-three  men. 
1  landed  on  the  beach  about  two  miles  below  the  town  througii  a  heavy  surf,  in  which,  notwithstanding 
every  precaution,  the  gig  was  swamped  and  sunk.  After  fonning  on  the  beach  I  advanced  on  the  town, 
feeling  my  way  with  gieat  caution,  throwing  out  skimiishers  and  taking  advantage  of  every  inequality  of 
the  ground  to  conceal  my  advance ;  when  I  got  within  BOO  yards  of  the  fortifications,  seeing  that  the 
enemy  was  on  the  alert,  I  took  advantage  of  a  steep  bank,  making  the  men  lie  down  behind  it,  aud 
dcteimined  to  wait  until  the  moon  had  gone  down. 

"  At  2.40  a.m.,  the  moou  having  gone  down,  I  advanced  again,  and  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the 
heart  of  the  town  without  being  discovered.  I  then  managed  to  obtain  a  guide,  and  made  for  the 
llept-ti's  Yamen.  On  breaking  into  the  Ifeptai's  Vam«.>n  we  discovered  a  guard-room  full  of  ftoldiers,  in 
number  about  fifty,  who  immediately  b-.rricaded  the  door,  and  extinguished  the  lights;  however,  port- 
fires being  at  hand,  they  were  immediately  lighted,  the  door  was  burst  in,  when,  notwithstanding  all  my 
personal  endeavors  and  those  of  an  interpreter  I  had  with  me  who  assured  them  their  lives  would  bo 
spared,  aud  they  themselves  allowed  to  go  free  if  they  laid  down  their  arms,  they  would  uot,  and 
reluctantly,  in  self-defence,  T  was  obliged  to  give  the  order  to  lire.  The  Chinese  soldiers  succeeded  iu 
breaking  down  a  door  in  their  rear,  and  escaped  ;  suffering,  however,  a  serious  loss  of  eleven  killed  and 
about  six  wounded. 

*'  I  then  marched  to  the  Custom-house,  halting  there  till  daylight  before  I  advanced  further,  posting 
sentries  on  Fort  Zelandia  commanding  the  town,  and  also  in  the  neighboring  streets.  J  managed  to 
write  a  despatch  here,  informing  the  British  Consul  at  Takow  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  requested 
him  to  proceed  to  Anping  in  Her  ^fajesty's  ship  Bustard  which  I  ordered  up  to  reinforce  me 
immediately.  This  despatch  1  succeeded  in  getting  conveyed  to  the  consul  by  offering  a  heavy  bribe  to  a 
native  courier. 

**  Directly  it  was  daylight  I  concentrated  my  ra^n,  and  advanced  to  take  possession  of  the  line  facing 
towards  Taiwan-foo.  I  had  only  just  reached  the  lines  when  I  observed  a  large  body  of  the  enemy 
advancing  to  the  attack,  led  on  by  a  mandarin  carrying  a  yellow  Hag.  I  immediately  lined  the  embank- 
ment, and  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  enemy,  who  stood  and  returned  the  fire  for  about  five  minutes, 
whou  tlioy  broke  and  find  towards  Taiwan-foo,  sustaining  a  loss,  as  I  have  since  ascertained,  of  six  killed 
and  about  ten  wounded  I  posted  sentries  and  established  guards  round  the  entrenchments,  barricading 
tlio  gate  leading  to  Taiwan-foo,  and  withdrawing  the  planks  of  it. 

*•  During  the  afternoon  a  deputation  of  the  chief  merchants  of  Taiwan-foo  arrived,  informing  me  that 
they  had  been  sent  by  Liang  Taotai,  of  Taiwan,  and  requesting  to  know  what  my  terms  were,  as  they 
were  empowered  by  Liang  to  grant  any  demand  I  preferred.  I  informed  them  that  I  required  a  sum  of 
40,000  dollars  to  be  paid  over  to  me  before  noon  the  next  day,  as  a  guarantee  that  all  Mr.  Gibton'a 
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Vice-Consul  Holt  wrote  in  a  despatch  to  Peking^  dated  Oct.  14th,  1868,  that 
*  the  situation  was  so  serious  that  he  might  be  driven  at  any  moment  to  haul 
down  his  flag.  Remonstrances,  expostulations,  despatches,  letters,  messages, 
and  visits  have  alike  failed  in  insuring  common  justice ;  and  our  very  lives  are 
threatened  by  people  whose  recent  course  of  action  has  been  so  atrocious  as 
to  prove  that  the  will  is  not  wanting  to  murder  us."  Events  that  had  oc- 
curred gave  evidence  too  vivid,  that  this  was  the  case.^ 

As  yet.  although  they  had  the  right,  no  foreigners  were  established  up 
river  from  Tamsui,  and  the  Chinese  were  determined  that  they  should 
lot  be. 

Messrs.  Dodd  &  Co.  were  the  first  firm  to  make  the  attempt,  and  it  was 
his  that  caused  the  trouble  in  the  north.  As  the  first  step,  a  hong  in  Banka 
nown  as  the  Lok  Tow  hong  was  leased  from  Mansoon,  widow^  of  a  former 
amphor  merchant  named  Laktow,  and  bargain  money  fifty  dollars  was 
aid  down.  The  widow  had  had  a  little  property  left  her  at  her  husband's 
eath,  and  having  no  influential  family  or  powerful  clan  to  help  her,  she  was 
lost  unmerciflilly  squeezed  by  the  Banka  mandarins  for  imaginary  fees  said 
>  have  been  due  them  for  camphor  shipped  to  Hongkong  during  the  lifetime 
f  her  husband.  Owing  to  the  opposition  of  these  same  mandarins  who  had 
^aled  up  the  door  of  the  hong  in  question,  and  the  fear  of  tlie  poor  widow 
lat  she  would  be  squeezed  still  more,  Messrs.  Dodd  &  Co.  found  great 
ifificulty  in  obtaining  possession  of  their  newly  leased  property.  As  a  British 
mi,  they  accordingly  addressed  the  acting  vice-consul  on  the  subject,  who 
I  tiirn  addressed  the  haekwan,  (an  expectant  taotai  and  the  highest  officer 
t  that  time  in  the  district)  remonstrating  against  the  obstacles  thrown  in 
le  way  of  Messrs.  Dodd  &  Co.,  and  demanding  that  the  property  should 
•e  handed  over  to  them.  The  consul  after  a  short  delay  received  an  answer 
-om  the  mandarin  stating  that  the  seals  had  been  removed  and  that  Messrs. 
)odd  &  Co.  were  at  liberty  to  enter  into  possession  of  the  property. 

Messrs.  Dodd  &  Co.  having  been  informed  of  this  permission,  gave 
orders  to  their  compradore  to  take  possession.  On  attempting  to  carry 
hese  orders  into  eff*ect  the  employe  of  the  firm  was  immediately  turned  out 
)y  followers  of  a  hostile  clan,  know^i  as  the  Huang-hsing  clan,  who  resided 
n  the  locality.  Upon  hearing  of  this,  Mr.  Crawford  D.  Kerr,  manager  of  the 
irm,  accompanied  by  Mr.  S.  Godfrey  Bird,  a  member  of  the  same  firm,  for- 
varded  a  card  and  letter  with  which  the  consul  had  provided  them  to  the 
lamsui  ting s  yamen.  An  answer  was  returned  stating  that  the  Tamsui 
ing  was  absent  at  Teckcham,  and  that  the  persons  left  in  charge  of  the  civil 
)olice  refused  to  do  anything  unless  they  received  a  squeeze,  and  the  squeeze 
lot  being  forthcoming  they  accordingly  did  not  act. 

Not  Lelieving  that  the  Chinese  would  oi)pose  entrance  to  the  hong  if 
nade  by  the  foreigners  representing  the  firm  holding  the  lease,  the  two 
gentlemen  above  mentioned  visited  the  property.  Arriving  at  the  gate  of 
he  court  yard  of  the  hong,  Mr.  Kerr  forced  open  a  small  wicket  w^hich 
.vas   fastened   with   a    nail   and    with   w^hich  the  gate    had   been   barred, 
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when,  without  a  word  of  warning,  and  without  the   slightest   provocation, 
a    mob  of  some  five   hundred    coolies  swarmed   out   from    the    adjoitui^ 
houses  and  other  places  of  concealment.     The  two  gentlemen  attempted 
immediate  flight,  but  before  they  had  gained  many  steps  they  were  assailed 
in  the  most  violent  manner  with  gims,   knives,  spears,  and  stones  by  the 
ferocious  njffians,  who  had  now  caught  up  with  them.     Mr.  Bird  was  struck 
down  by  a  stone  and  beaten  and  stabbed  with  spears  and  muskets.     Mr. 
Kerr  was  also  stnick  down  to  the  ground  by  a  large  stone,  which  inflicted 
a  severe  wound.     I  ortunately  the  whole  affair  took  place  but  some  fifty 
yards  from  the  precincts  of  the  Tamsui  ting  s  yamen,  and  it  was  towards 
this  that  the  two  foreigners  were  struggling.      But  with  no   weapons  of 
defence  it  was  a  difficult  task  and  they  were  frequently  struck  down  with 
bamboos  and  spears.     One  of  the  mob  attempted,  while  Mr.  Bird  lay  on 
the  ground,  to  dash  out  his  brains  with  a  large  stone  which  the  ruffian 
had  lifted  above  his  head  with  both  hands,  but  in  throwing  it  he  fortunately 
missed  his  aim.     Mr.  Kerr  was  knocked  into  a  vile  cesspool  by  a  severe 
blow   in   the   face  from   a    musket  butt,      llie^y   managed,    however,    half 
dead,   and   covered  with  blood  and   mud,  to  crawl  to   the   yamen  where, 
instead  of  the  assistance  they  recjuired,  the  underlings  endeavored  to  force 
them  back  into  the  hands  of  the  mob,  although  in  their  weakened  condition 
from   loss   of  blood  this  woukl  have   meant   certain   death.      Fortunately 
a    number  of  shipwrecked   Loochooan   sailors,   detained  in  the  yamen  as 
prisoners,  were  present,  and  the)-  gave  the  two  wounded  men  kind  attention, 
frequently  lifting  them  from  tlie  ground,  bathing  their  cuts  and  wounds,  and 
washing  away  the  blood   and  mud.     Without  the  assistance  of  these  kind 
hearted  Loochooans  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  two  foreigners  would  have  es- 
caped alive.     After  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  the  mandarins  of  the  yamen, 
no  doubt  beginning  to  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the  attack,  allowed  an 
escort  to  iniard  the  chairs  in  which  the  wounded  and  almost  unconscious 
men  were  carried  to  the  river  where  their  boats  were  waiting  to  take  them 
back  to  Tamsui.      The  propert)    which  they  had  carried  to  the  hong  itself 
was  seized  by  the  hostile  mol)  who  furthermore,  unopposed  by  the  Tamsui 
ting  or  by  any  other  authorit)-,  cut  loop  holes  in  the  walls  of  the  neighboring 
Chinese  buildings,  through  which  the)-  could  insert  firearms,  and  raised  a 
subscription  equal  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  income  of  the  hostile  faction  *'in 
order  to  frighten  the  English  and  drive  them  from   the  port."     They  also 
threatened  to  attack  thti  other  foreign  hong  and  swore  that  they  would  die 
rather  than  fail.     All   up-river  business   in  which  the   foreigners  were  con- 
cerned now  necessarih*  came  to  a  standstill.  ^ 

Ihe  position  had  become  so  perilous  not  only  to  business  interests  but 
to  the  very  lives  of  the  small  foreign  colony  itself  that  Mr.  Holt,  having  no 
other  means  of  communication,  despatchetl  a  small  boat  across  the  dangerous 
I^ormosa  Channel  to  Poochow  to  ask  for  immediate  assistance. 

On  the  15th,  the  Tamsui  ting  who  had  heard  that  armed  assistance  had 
been  requisitioned,  hurried  up  from  Teckcham  to  exercise  a  little  of  the  old 
fashioned  diplomacy,  hoping  to  smooth  things  over  by  a  few  mild  words  and 
new  promises.     After  sever^^l  anxious  days  of  waiting  the  United  States 
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gunboat  Aroostook,  with  General  Le  Gendre  on  board,  arrived  to  look  after 
American  interests  and  the  British  gunboat  Jamts  followed  a  few  hours  later. 
The  good  old  **  gunboat  policy  "  at  once  resulted  in  tlie  demands  made 
by  the  consular  officer  being  granted.  In  this  case,  the  Chinese  authorities 
wisely  sought,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  guided  by,  the  advice  of  the 
American  Consul-General,  Le  Gendre,  who  brought  the  dispute  to  a  speedy 
and  satisfactory  close  without  resort  to  any  other  exhibition  of  force  than 
the  mere  presence  of  the  two  gunboats.  The  points  gained  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows :  The  offending  servants  at  the  Tamsui  ting's  yamen  who  had 
ignored  the  consul's  card  and  letter  were  punished  with  dismissal ;  four  of 
the  principal  ringleaders  in  the  attack  on  the  two  foreigners  were  kept  in 
cangues  and  exposed  for  one  month  in  front  of  the  yamen  ;  proclamations 
were  issued  by  the  Tamsui  ting,  one  of  which  was  cut  in  stone  and  put  up  in 
one  of  the  public  streets,  instructing  the  people  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  foreigners  ;  all  property  destroyed  or  stolen  was  made  good  ;  and  the 
hostile  clan  was  fined  i,ooo  dollars  for  the  attack.  While  it  would  appear 
tliat  one  month's  punishment  was  extremely  light  for  the  ringleaders  of  the 
mob  who  were  bent  on  murder,  still  it  must  be  remembered  that  Chinese  were 
the  offenders,  and  it  was,  as  it  unfortunately  is  at  present,  quite  the  custom  / 
for  America  and  England  to  treat  the  Chinese  with  the  greatest  leniency,  . 
not  to  say  partiality. 

Taking  this  into  consideration,  the  year  1868  may  be  said  to  have  ended 
in  a  very  satisfactory  settlement  of  disputes  long  standing  in  the  north  and 
south  ;  in  the  restoration  of  peace  and  justice ;  and  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  prosperity  and  comparative  tranquillity  which  was  now  to  follow. 
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lORKIGN    INIHkCOlRSK    AND    K\hNTS   OF   THE   PERIOD, 

1870-1884. 

Alvovh  ri'i'iimmt'ndH  suHj^msioH  <»/  liritish  trmh'  in  luirmoaa — Alnwk*H  mufiieMion 
rreat*'H  (ftrat  (tppoHttinn  Ltrrcttsr  in  tratlc — Attack  <ni  Boifd  and  CUt/s  homi — 
A  fhtrif/Nt'r  Hpcaivd — Jiritialt  nntanl  to  the  renrnr  with  a  rohnttevr  force — Thf 
mandurinH  grant  rompvnmtion — Sarajie  attack  itn  Efaflinh  misHionary — A  mow 
/ricndltf  fcclintf  mtticcahlc — John  Dodd  the  jirnt  Jhrcif/ncr  to  cjr]9ort  Forniosun  tea 
■ — A  fort n iff htit/  ncrricc  inanfin rated — The  Domflan  Steamnhip  Co. — The  jtthk 
trade — The  ipeat  tifphoon  of  1S71 — Tiro  Kafflinhmen  hrareltf  rcscne  the  crew  of 
the  "  Adele'' — Japanene  riaitors — Official  actiritt/  ffdhtws  the  JajHinette  ejr- 
pedition — The  ccHh  of  the  old  administration — Radical  chantfot  intrtHliweil — 
The  defenccH  strenf/thened — Jlent/ehun  heeomea  a  diatrict — Xew  ntads — Mmlern 
forta  erected  at  Anpimj  and  Takow — Mttdern  coal  mining  machinerif  intrtHhived 
—American  erperta  hore  for  oil — Immigration  enctai raged — Banka  hecikmes  a 
prefect u ral  eifg — TJie  citg  of  Taipehfn  Uainded  -  ITtang  Tao  the  jirnt  prefect  of 
North  Formona  Spani>ih  ami  Bntssiitn  irar  sea  res  —Warfare  with  the  saragen 
— Chi  nose  siddiers  kill  ijOO  Ilakkas — Ciuist  improrementm — Wrecks — KindneHa 
of  the  LoocliihKinH — Pellew  islanders  tlriren  hif  stitrm  to  Formosa — Wreck  ttf  the 
*' Laptek*' — Lieut,  (iardiner^  Mr,  Oraig,  and  six  hln4'jackets  drowned — The 
ship  "*  Forest  Belle'*  hlonn  up  hg  her  captain — A  felonious  attempt  to  obtain 
compensatitai  from  the  Chinese  government — Wrecks  1H70'1886, 

The  year  1870  was  a  precarious  one  for  all  foreij^ners.  For  during  this 
year  arose  a  (juestion  of  <(reat  importance  to  the  island  and  to  foreign  trade. 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  thct  15ritish  minister  at  IVkinjj,  annoyed  at  the  con- 
stant difficulties  which  his  nationals  were  encountering  in  I'^ormosa,  recom- 
mended to  the  }uirl  of  Clarendon,  Secretar\-  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
that  all  consular  establishments  should  be  withdrawn  from  Formosa  and  that 
the  island  should  be  closctd  to  British  trade.  That  this  would  have  effectually 
shut  out  iill  foreign  ccjumiumcc  is  certain.  No  (;ther  nation  had 'Consular 
representatives  in  the  island ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  British,  the 
foreign  trade  was  at  that  time  so  small  that  it  is  unlikel}*  that  any  other  con- 
sulates would  have  b(<  n  ('stablished. 
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Naturally  and  very  fortunately  this  proi)osal  met  with  marke:d  opposi- 
tion from  the  British  merchants  in  Formosa.  From  the  south  a  memorial 
was  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  protesting  against  the  abandonment 
of  Formosa  and  stating  that  in  the  year  1869,  "the  year  in  which  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  successful  operations  of  the  late  Vice-Consul  Gibson  in 
putting  an  end,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  the  reign  of  terror  which  had  so  long 
prevailed,  a  freer  intercourse  between  British  merchants  and  Chinese 
merchants  was  obtained,  there  was  an  instant  revulsion  from  the  intense 
commercial  depression  of  1868  and  a  very  large  increase  in  the  general 
trade  returns." 

In  the  north  the  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  1870  over  that  of  1869 
was  very  marked.  The  export  of  camphor  had  greatly  increased,  while  that 
of  tea  had  doubled.  With  these  evidences  of  prosperity  before  diem  the 
British  F'oreign  Office  could  not  claim  that  British  trade  was  on  the  decline, 
and  it  would  have  been  cowardly  to  have  admitted  tliat  the  constant  troubles 
with  the  Chinese  and  mandarins  had  frightened  them  out  of  the  island.  Con- 
sequently, the  proposition  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  was  not  favored  in 
Kngland  :  while  the  constantly  increasing  trade  and  the  rapidly  lessening 
difficulties  between  foreigners  and  Chinese  which  marked  the  following  years 
gave  abundant  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  decision. 

Just  as  a  reminder  of  the  old  days  and  as  evidence  that  the  hatred  for 
foreigners  had  not  yet  been  entirely  eradicated,  we  have  one  more  attack  on 
foreigners  to  relate,  which,  with  the  excepdon  of  a  few  disturbances  against 
the  missionaries,  probably  more  in  opposition  to  the  religion  than  to  the 
foreigners  themselves,  was  the  last  open  riot  against  foreigners  in  the  island. 

Towards  the  close  of  1872,  the  members  of  a  certain  powerful 
clan  residing  in  Banka  began  to  exhibit  considerable  opposition  to  such 
Chinese  as  had  accepted  foreign  employment.  Fventually  they  sought  vent 
for  their  rage  by  attacking  the  hong  of  Messrs.  Bo)'d  &  Co.  Mr.  Laidlaw, 
the  firm's  agent,  was  able,  however,  to  get  the  doors  of  the  building 
firmly  secured  and  barricaded,  and  upon  the  attack  commencing 
he  was  in  a  position  to  defend  himself  and  his  employes,  whom  he  had 
armed,  at  least  for  die  time.  After  having  attempted  to  beat  in  the 
front  door  with  large  stones,  the  mob  turned  their  attention  to  the  rear 
of  the  hong  which  they  likewise  found  securely  closed.  They  then  proceeded 
to  plunder  and  destroy  everything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  The  towns- 
people had  now  appeared  in  large  nimibers  armed  with  spears  and  knives, 
and  it  became  extremely  doubtful  if  the  single  foreigner  and  his  few  armed 
Chinese  could  long  hold  the  mob  at  bay.  Tortunately,  the  news  of  the  attack 
had  been  conveyed  to  the  two  other  foreign  firms,  and  Mr.  Cass  and  Mr. 
Darling  of  Messrs.  Files  &  Co.  and  Brown  &  Co.  respectively,  started  at 
once  to  give  assistance  to  their  friend.  Tliey  were  armed  with  a  fowling 
piece  and  a  revolver.  Arriving  on  the  scene  they  found  that  the  movements 
of  the  rioters  were  directed  bj'  two  persons  who  had  mounted  the  roofs  of 
the  neighboring  buildings  and  were  Ideating  gongs  for  the  purpose  of  sum- 
moning the  natives  to  close  their  shops  and  join  in  the  attack.  Messrs.  Cass 
and  Darling  accordingl)-  made  for  the  fear  of  the  hong,  and  the  crowd,  pro- 
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bably  under  the  impression  that  more  foreigners  were  coming,  allowed  them 
to  reach  the  door.  With  their  weapons  they  managed  for  awhile  to  prevent 
the  rioters  from  coming  to  close  quarters,  but  were  all  the  while  assailed  ly 
showers  of  stones,  and  began  to  feel  their  strength  failing.  In  this  predica- 
ment they  were  advised  by  a  friendly  Cantonese  who  had  accompanied  them 
to  climb  up  on  the  roof  and  thus  gain  entrance  to  the  hong.  There  appeared 
no  other  choice,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Cass  mounted  the  roof,  but  as  Mr. 
Darling  was  about  to  climb  up,  he  observed  a  man  charging  at  him  at  full 
speed  with  a  spear.  Without  hesitation  Mr.  Darling  raised  his  gun  and  fired  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  received  two  sword  thrusts  from  other  quarters. 
He  then  managed  to  gain  the  roof,  bleeding  profiisely  from  two  bad  wounds. 
As  they  wereaix)ut  to  proceed,  Mr.  Cass  unfortunately  broke  partly  through 
and  was  immediately  attacked  from  below  by  Chinese  with  their  spears. 
The  Cantonese,  seeing  his  master  s  dangerous  position,  at  once  possessed 
himself  of  the  revolver  and  fired  all  six  chambers  at  the  mob  below,  while 
Mr.  Darling  also  fired  a  shot.  This  gave  Mr.  Cass  time  to  extricate  himself 
and  eventually  enter  the  hong.  A  force  of  well  armed  Chinese  from  the 
Elles  hong  now  arrived  and  were  able  to  disperse  the  mob,  who  luckily 
possessed  no  fire-arms  and  were,  therefore,  at  a  disadvantage. 

On  the  news  of  the  attack  reaching  Tamsui,  the  British  acting-consul 
applied  to  a  Chinese  gunboat  in  the  harbor  for  assistance,  but  the  commander 
refused  to  despatch  a  force,  and  the  consul  was  obliged  to  take  matters  into 
his  own  hands.  He,  therefore,  collected  a  volunteer  force  consisting  of  ten 
foreigners,  principally  from  an  English  steamer  then  in  port,  and  with  this 
small  number  he  immediately  started  up  river  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble. 

This  prompt  action  prevented  further  disturbances,  and  the  consul 
promptly  sought  the  mandarins  with  a  demand  for  the  punishment  of  the 
culprits.  As  a  result  it  was  decided  that  the  rioters  should  pay  $8cK>  to 
repair  the  damage  done  the  hong  and  $i,ooo  compensation  to  uie  wounded 
HnglLshman,  while  as  a  warning  to  others  tliat  foreigners  were  not  to  be  in- 
terfered with,  the  two  leaders  should  Ix^  placed  in  cangues  and  exhibited  in  the 
principal  street.'  Notwithstanding  that  the  mandarins  had  consented  to  all, 
they  neglected  to  carr)'  the  last  item  into  effect.  Upon  the  consul  protesting 
against  this,  the  authorities  informed  him  that  the  money  they  could  easily  pay, 
but  that  the  punishment  of  the  two  leaders  they  could  not  inflict  as  the  two 
Chinese  were  headmen  of  a  clan  more  powerfiil  than  themselves.  Upon 
learning  this  the  consul  informed  the  officers  of  the  arrival  of  a  British  gun- 
lx)at  which  would  remain  at  Tamsui  until  the  two  culprits  appeared  before 
him  as  had  been  agreed,  lliis  had  its  effect,  and  only  one  day  elapsed  before 
the  two  would-be  murderers  were  brought  before  the  consul,  when  it  was 
observed  that  they  were  wearing  the  collars  prescribed,  which  were  a 
becoming  addition  to  their  regular  costume. 

Rev.  William  Campbell  tells  of  a  narrow  escai^e  which  he  had  in  1875 
at  Tiam-a-khau,  a  market  town  just  south  of  Kagi.   The  people  of  this  village 

1.  The  cauguo  consists  of  a  fraino  of  wood  some  tliroo  feot  square  and  weighing  ordinarily  about  26  lbs. 
The  frame  is  divided  into  two  parts  to  admit  of  being  placed  over  the  crimiuars  head.  li  contains  an 
opening  for  the  neck  and  sometimes  for  tlio  hands.  After  being  closed  it  might  be  likened  to  a  lioge 
wooden  collar  extending  straight  from  the  nock. 
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appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  clan  the  local  head  of  which  was  one  Gow- 
chi-ko,  a  turbulent,  lawless  character  much  feared  by  the  authorities.  His 
large  residence  was  just  outside  the  village,  and  all  the  houses  adjoining  were 
surrounded  with  strong  bamboo  stockades,  while  many  armed  men  were 
always  at  hand  to  defend  it  either  against  an  attack  by  the  officials  or  the 
people. 

Gow-chi-ko  was  much  opposed  to  the  work  of  the  missionaries  and 
especially  to  the  rebuilding  of  a  chapel  in  a  neighboring  village.  Finding  that 
the  Christian  work  was  progressing  in  spite  of  his  protests,  he  endeavored  to 
put  a  stop  to  it  by  other  methods.  Accordingly,  at  his  instigation,  an  armed 
body  attacked  a  Christian  house  in  the  village.  A  woman  was  cruelly 
speared,  several  men  wounded,  and  the  place  plundered.  Rev.  W.  Campbell 
upon  hearing  of  the  outrage  at  once  visited  the  village  to  investigate.  He 
intended  to  spend  the  night  there  and  occupied  a  house  near  his  chapel. 
About  midnight  he  was  startled  at  hearing  people  rushing  through  the  fence 
which  surrounded  his  chapel  grounds  and  at  observing  the  glare  of  lights 
moving  about  the  house.  ITie  thrilling  experiences  of  that  night  Rev.  W. 
Campbell  relates  as  follows  : —  ^ 

"  I  jumped  up  to  find  that  my  bedroom  was  already  on  fire,  aud  on  looking  out  tlirough  the  bamboo 
bars  which  served  as  a  window,  I  could  see  a  crowd  of  ferocious  looking  ruffians  setting  fire  to  the  chapel 
and  to  the  roof  of  our  own  house.  One  could  take  in  the  position  at  a  glance.  It  was  Gow-chi-ko's  men 
cmt  on  one  of  their  terrible  raids.  They  seemed  like  demons  as,  with  blackened  faces  and  long  knives  in 
thair  hands,  they  darted  about  under  the  bright  glare  of  the  burning  chapel.  I  called  out  for  assistance, 
but  learned  afterwards  that  the  preacher  and  his  wife  with  some  bretliren  who  were  sleeping  in  an 
adjoining  hut,  had  made  their  escape. 

**  Supposing  they  would  hardly  dare  to  attack  a  foreigner,  I  attempted  to  get  out  by  the  door  of  the 
mid-room,  but  was  immediately  driven  back  by  the  spears  which  were  levelled  at  mo,  and  which  for  a 
moment  I  warded  off  with  the  Chinese  blanket  held  over  my  arm.  I  shouted  out  that  the  British  consul 
would  have  them  punished  if  they  persisted,  but  their  knives  and  spears  were  again  brandished  in  front 
of  me  and  struck  frequently  into  the  little  blanket.  On  retreating  into  the  preacher's  room,  I  was  at 
once  pursued  by  ten  or  a  dozen  of  these  cowards,  who  were  evidently  afraid  to  follow  one  singly  into  the 
mnaller  apartment.  They  kept  poking  their  spears  in  at  tlic  door,  and  then  commenced  to  break  down 
the  thin  partition  on  my  lefb.  While  standing  here  at  the  foot  of  the  small  bed  one  of  the  spears  was 
thrust  through  the  lathing  and  passed  within  an  inch  of  my  body. 

*'  The  place  now  began  to  fill  with  smoke,  the  dry  grass  roofing  being  on  fire  all  round,  and  the 
chapel  itself  enveloped  in  flames.  My  own  little  bedroom  was  crumbling  to  ashes,  and  continually  the 
heated  air  in  the  blazing  bamboos  would  become  expanded  and  burst  like  the  report  of  so  many  pistols. 
Ai  this  moment  those  in  the  midroom  retreated  to  the  outside,  when  I  tried  hard  again  to  follow  them 
away  from  the  burning  house,  the  heat  aud  smoke  of  which  had  now  become  almost  insupportable.  The 
sight  which  met  my  eyes  at  the  door  was  certainly  alarming.  There  was  nothing  but  fire  and  smoke  all 
over  the  chapel,  and  there  seemed  something  almost  fiendish  in  the  determination  of  that  crowd  as  they 
stood  back  awaiting  my  exit  with  uplifted  knives  aud  spears.  I  once  more  rushed  inside,  and  badly 
injured  my  hands  and  bare  feet  in  trying  to  break  a  way  of  escape  out  from  the  back,  and  while  thus 
engaged,  some  one  smashed  the  bars  of  the  window-opening  in  front  and  cast  in  a  burning  torch,  which 
began  to  set  the  loose  straw  of  the  bed  on  fire. 

"I  quite  gave  it  up  at  this  point,  committed  myself  to  Ood,  and  for  the  last  time  dashed  out, 
expecting  nothing  but  to  be  cast  upon  those  awful  spears.  To  my  surprise,  the  whole  party  was 
seen  to  be  quickly  moving  away  to  the  right.  The  wind  had  somewhat  risen,  and  they  could  no  longer 
endure  the  smoke  from  the  burning  chapel  behind,  nor  the  flames  which  were  beginning  to  lick  over  the 
house  before  which  they  had  been  standing.  Having  no  other  clothing  about  me  save  my  sleeping-shirt, 
I  sprang  out  from  the  door,  climbed  over  an  eart'n  embankment  on  the  left,  then  got  severely  scratched  in 
tearing  through  a  thick,  prickly  fence  higher  up,  and  ended  by  tumbling  down  into  a  ditch,  where  I  lay 
lor  a  minute  or  two  half  unconscious,  and  trembling  on  account  of  the  intense  coldness  of  the  night. 

**  On  lifting  my  head  above  the  tall  grass  here,  I  could  see  several  torches  spread  over  fields  on  the 
other  side,  as  if  search  were  being  made  for  those  who  had  just  escaped.  Without  raising  myself,  there- 
lore,  I  crept  slowly  along,  got  up  into  a  hillside  somewhat  further  off ;  and  lay  concealed  there  till  a 
retreat  was  sounded  and  the  whole  gang  ran  off  in  the  direction  of  Tiam-a-kau." 

With  these  disturbances,  to  which  might  be  added  some  few  attacks 
made  during  later  years  on  some  of  the  chapels  in  the  south  and  Rev.  Dr. 

1.  Missionary  Success  in  Formosa.    By  iVev.  W.  Campbell,  Vol.  II.,  Trubuer  &  Co.,  London. 
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MacKay's  chapels  in  the  north  and  the  killing  of  some  native  Christians,  no 
further  troubles  in  which  foreigners  were  concerned  are  to  be  recorded. 
True  the  seaside  villagers  continued  for  several  years  to  plunder  wrecked 
vessels  whenever  they  had  the  opportunity.  However,  that  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply  hostility  to  the  foreigners  but  merely  a  robber  s  longing  for 
other  people's  possessions.  The  fact  that  Chinese  junks  were  similarly 
treated  if  they  fell  into  the  wreckers'  hands  is  evidence  of  this.  From  this 
period  on,  foreigners  were  well  treated  by  the  Chinese  of  the  Island. 
Merchants  met  with  no  opposition  from  traders  and  others,  travellers 
throughout  the  Chinese  districts  were  as  a  rule  received  with  civility,  and 
(iven  the  Chinese  mandarins  began  to  fmd  that  it  was  to  their  advantage  to 
respect  treaty  rights.  Of  course  there  were  commercial  difficulties,  there 
were  robber  bands  to  bti  a\  oided,  and  there  were  lawless  districts  through 
which  it  was  not  always  safe  to  travel.  Still  it  can  not  l>e  said,  taking  the 
Chinese  inhabitants  of  the  island  as  a  whole,  that  the  feeling  exhibited 
towards  foreigners  was  all  hostile.  In  fact  in  manv  districts  the  natives  were 
ver)'  friendly. 

The  early  seventies  saw  much  increase  in  trade  both  in  the  north  and 
south.  Although  Chinese  had  been  (exporting  Formosan  teas  for  some  years, 
no  foreigner  entered  that  trade  undl  1867,  when  Mr.  John  Dodd  made  a 
shipment  of  2,030  piculs  (269,990  lbs.)  In  1 869,  the  export  by  foreigners 
had  doubled,  in  1870  it  had  doubled  again,  and  in  1872  it  had  again  increased 
nearly  two-fold  when  19,513  piculs  (2,597,229  lbs.)  were  shipped.  There 
was  also  a  marked  increase  in  the  export  of  camphor.  In  1872  there  were 
five  British  firms  established  in  the  north  of  the  island,  at  Twatutia. 

A  fortnightly  steam  service  between  the  mainland  and  Formosa  was 
inaugurated  in  the  autumn  of  1871,  and  the  Hailoong  (the  sea  dragon),  a 
small  steamer  150  feet  long  and  277  tons  register,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  John  Farrow,  was  put  on  the  run.  She  was  the  pioneer  boat  of 
the  regular  line  then  instituted,  which  was  later  known  as  the  Douglas 
Steamship  Companj-.  The  course  was  Hongkong,  Swatow,  Tamsui,  and 
Taiwan,  with  Amoy  as  the  junction  point.  As  the  arrivals  and  departures  of 
1872  had  more  than  doubled  those  of  1869  and  1870,  and  the  export  of  tea 
had  increased  four-fold  during  this  period,  it  was  believed  that  a  regular  line 
was  needed  and  would  be  supported.  The  Hailoong  in  a  few  years  proved 
to  be  too  light  to  liandle  the  increasing  business  and  she  was  supplemented 
by  the  S.S.  Formosa  of  about  500  tons  register,  once  a  crack  ship  of  the 
P.  &  O.  Co.  ' 

i.  Fiwiii  thiri  biUiiii  Ktikit  I  he  iiiu)  iapi«iiy  iiiciviised  iu  Awaltli  aud  iui|»ortai«ce,  Vkii^  wiu  i«<ter 
or^^anized  as  the  Douglas  Su^ninship  Co.  From  tho  early  days  with  the  little  Haxijoofug  until  the 
present  with  fonr  Htcauicrs  Hpecialiy  suited  for  the  work,  the  service  ha»  not  ceased,  and  so  prominent 
a  pai't  has  this  line  played  in  tho  history  of  the  island's  commeroe  that  a  few  notes  regarding  ita 
career  will  not  l>e  out  of  place  here. 

Altliouji^h  tho  two  vessels  Hailoong  and  Formosn  were  both  running,  it  was  found  necessary  in  187<> 
to  add  Ktill  further  to  the  <-oinpany'8  carrying  capacity,  and  the  8.8.  2'aiwan  of  500  tons  was  placed  on 
the  lino.  This  vesanl  had  l)eeii  originally  built  for  Kui<.sel  Stur^is  A  Co.  of  Manila  and  was  ran  for 
some  time  under  the  name  of  Leonor,  She  was  sunV,  h«>wover,  in  the  {ifreat  typhoon  of  IST-I  cl«»se  t-o 
the  praya  wall  in  Hr)n>5k«m«;  hMrbt»r  anil  directly  in  front  of  tho  ofHces  of  Douglas  Lapraik  &  Co.  Tho 
Dou$!f]as  Company  then  purchased  the  lK)at,  rained  and  rnpaired  hor.  and  she  was  named  the  Taiwan 
and  placed  on  the  Formosan  lino.  She  was  Inst  K«*b.  14th,  1SJH2,  on  tlie  Pescadores.  The  Alhay  now 
replaced  the  Taiwan.  8ht>  had  also  bi'en  purchased  from  Kussel  Stur<:ri6  &  Co.,  and  she  had  likewise 
been  wrecked  in  the  jrreat  typhoon,  havinj^  b^en  literally  thrown  on  top  of  the  Leonor  and  against  t-he 
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The  junk  trade  was  also  much  improved,  and  ki  the  early  **  seventies" 
there  were  three  large  fleets  engaged.  The  junks  proceeded  during  the 
southwest  monsoon  to  everj^  important  port  on  the  adjacent  mainland  and 
even  as  far  north  as  the  Gulf  of  Liaotung.  The  three  fleets  were  divided  as 
*  follows : — The  Hsiakiao  line  consisting  of  those  junks  trading  to  Amoy  and 
adjacent  ports,  the  Siaopch  (the  small  northern  line)  of  those  trading  to 
Shanghai,  Ningpo,  etc.,  and  the  Tapcli  (the  great  northern  line)  of  those 
trading  to  the  Shantung  coast,  Tientsin,  Kinchau,  etc.  The  interests  of  these 
three  lines  were  looked  after  in  the  diff^erent  ports  by  a  merchant  who  was 
appointed  once  a  year  and  ^  who  held  a  position  somewhat  resembling  a 
Lloyd's  agent.  This  merchant  possessed  as  insignia  of  ofiice  an  incense 
iirn,  and  was,  therefore  , generally  known  as  the  Lu  chu,  or  keeper  of  the 
incense  urn. 

Among  the  events  of  this  period  should  be  recorded  the  great  typhoon 
of  August  9th,  1 871,  which  destroyed  four  foreign  vessels  in  the  north  of 
Formosa.  In  the  harbor  of  Kelung,  the  British  vessel  ]i'\^siiuard  No  and 
the  French  barque  Adclc  were  both  lost,  and  that  lives  were  saved  was  due 
entirely  to  the  brave  efforts  of  tu'oFormosan  residents,  John  Dodd  and  another 
Englishman  named  Margary,  who  was  then  attached  to  the  British  consulate, 
and  who  was  later  killed  by  the  savages  in  Yunnan.  It  was  at  the  wreck 
of  the  French  barque  Adele  that  lives  were  specially  endangered.  The  British 
gunboat  Elk  was  in  harbor,  but  was  unable  to  render  assistance,  but  Dodd 
swam  off  alone  to  the  stranded  vessel  though  he  was  several  times  dashed 
back  on  shore.  He  eventually  succeeded,  however,  in  reaching  the  ship 
and,  thrown  up  by  a  high  wave  which  dashed  over  the  vessel,  he  managed 
to  grasp  the  rigging.  The  night  was  so  dark  that  the  French  had  not 
observed  the  brave  efforts  made  for  their  rescue  until  he  was  actually  on 
board  the  ship.  Dodd  was  now  given  a  rope,  and  with  this  he  plunged  into 
the  wild  sea  and  swam  to  shore,  where  he  joined  the  rope  to  a  shore  line 
which  had  been  already  prepared  by  helpers  on  land.  As  soon  as  the  line 
was  secure,  Dodd  and  Margar}-  plunged  in  and,  going  hand  oyer  hand,  reached 
the  vessel  and  saved  the  crew.  All  were  got  safel)*  on  .shore,  although 
the  vessel  had  broken  in  two  from  the  violence  of  the  storm.  It  was  a 
wild  black  night  and  the  tempest  was  the  greatest  that  had  ever  been 
witnessed  by  the  oldest  inhabitant.  The  French  government  sought  to  reward 
Mr.  Dodd  for  his  brave  exploit  and  offered  him  the  Legion  of  Honor,  but  the 
British  government,  for  some  reason  unknown,  did  not  permit  him  to  accept 
this  well  deserved  token,  but  itself  conferred  upon  him  the  Albert  Medal  of 
the  First  Class. 


praya  wall.  The  AVba'^  ran  until  1886  when  she  was  lost  ju<t  outside  Swatow.  In  1884  the  T)iaUs,  820 
tons,  which  had  been  formerly  used  as  a  British  transport  carrying  troops  to  Abyssinia,  was  secui'ed  by 
the  company  and  placed  on  the  Southern  line  which  has  Anping  as  its  terminus.  The  FokUn  of  500 
tons  was  now  built  by  the  company  and  placed  on  the  regular  line  where  she  ran  until  1895,  when  she 
waa  sold  to  the  Chinese  government.  Shortly  after  the  addition  of  the  Fokien  to  the  fleet  a  new 
▼ewel  was  built  and  named  the  Haxhong  after  the  pioneer  boat  on  the  line.  In  1895  the  Haimun  was 
built  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Fiancis  Ash  ton,  who  had  designed  her  with  the  Formosan 
requirements  in  view.  In  this  he  was  very  successful ;  for  although  the  boat  is  of  light  draft  and  only 
of  638  lions  register,  yet  she  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  20,000  half  chests  of  tea.  Thus  from  a  single 
steamer  in  1871  with  a  capacity  of  7,000  half  <*he.st8.  the  Douglas  Company  have  in  1897  three 
comfortable  steamships  with  a  combined  capacity  of  54,000  half  chests,  on  the  line  to  Tamsui,  and  one 
steamer,  the  Thale>,  on  the  Anping  line. 
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Much  excitement  was  naturally  aroused  throujjhout  the  island  over  the 
Japanese  expedition  in  1874,  which  has  been  described  in  previous  chapters. 
In  1873,  Count  Kal)ayama,  then  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  Mr.  Mizuno 
landed  in  Taiwanfu  from  a  Japanese  ship,  and  travelled  overland  to  Tamsui  and 
thence  on  to  Suao.  There  were  some  half-dozen  different  Japanese  visitors 
in  the  island  that  year,  and  being  clad  in  European  costume  they  were  looked 

>^  upon  with  considerable  curiosity  by  the  natives.      It  was  first  thought  that 

they  were  merchants  come  to  take  stock  of  the  resources  of  the  island,  but 

.  the  ev(*nts  of  the  next  }ear  proved  that  they  were  the  advance  agents  of  the 

\  expedition  which  followed.^ 

^       I  The  Japanese  expedition  acted  as  a  j^reat  stimulant  on  the  mandarins 

\  .  concerned  with  T'ormosa.     Although  some  two  hundred  years  had  passed 

since  the  Chinese  had  obtained  possession  of  the  island  from  the  Koxinga 
family,  they  had  improved  but  little  on  the  old  chieftain's  defences.  No 
foreign  power  had  before  questioned  their  possession  of  the  island,  which  to 
the  Chinese  mind  was  sufficient  evidence  that  none  ever  would.  But  they 
Imd  now  had  a  rude  awakening  and  were  prepared  to  make  such-  changes 
I  .  ^    as  aj)peared  necessary  to  hold  the  barbarians  at  bay. 

J^  \  The  greatest  evils  appeared  to  be,  first,   the  absence  of  the  chief  ad- 

^,v      ministrative  officer,  who  resided  in  Foochow  ;  Formosa  being  but  a  province 

ff*"    V     of  Fokien.     Second,  the  unsuitable  division  of  the  island  into  administrative 

^'V        districts.  Third,  the  non-existence  of  proper  land  communications;  and  fourth, 

^  the  miserable  condition  of  the  so-called  Formosan  army. 

As  an  example  of  the  bad  arrangement  of  the  administrative  divisions  in 
the  island,  it  may  be  noted  that,  previous  to  1875,  the  whole  district  south  of 
Taiwanfu  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  savage  territory  and  on  the  west  by 
the  sea,  some  400  square  miles,  formed  one  district  known  as  Fangshan.  To 
govern  this  expanse  of  country  there  was  a  magistrate  with  500  of  the  usual 
quality  of  Chinese  braxcs.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Chinese  of  the 
district  were  naturally  inclined  to  put  up  with  only  about  as  much  official 
control  as  they  thought  was  reallj-  good  for  them.  The  rule  of  the  magistrates 
was  therefore  limited  to  the  more  cjuiet  and  industrious  of  the  inhabitants 
who  sought  official  aid  in  settling  the  more  serious  of  their  civil  disputes. 
Criminal  cases  were  disposed  of  bj*  the  villagers  themselves  who  lynched  the 
offenders.  These  villagers  also  reserved  the  right  of  carr}-ing  on  the  barter 
trade  with  the  savages.  A  trader  who  encroached  upon  what  they  con- 
sidered a  personal  right  was  liable  to  be  put  down  as  a  criminal  and  to 
receive  criminars  punishment  as  above.  The  Hakkas  were  even  less 
favorably  inclined  towards  the  officials,  and  man)-  of  the  large  villages  would 
not  permit  an  official  to  enter  on  any  pretext.  These  communities  were  well 
armed  and  their  settlements  strongly  fortified. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  although  nominally 
under  the  rule  of  the  sub-prefect  residing  at  Taiwanfu,  was  practically  in- 
dependent of  his  authority.  True  there  were  some  interpreters  attached  to 
the  office,  and  border  officers  with  a  visionary  militia,  who  were  expected  to 
keep  pe^jLce  in  the  district. 

1.  See  ohapters  X,  XI,  XII,  and  XIII  for  narrative  of  the  Japanese  Expedition. 
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Kvfin  the  influence  and  authority  that  had  once  existed,  had  now  been 
practically  lost.  We  are  told  of  a  villatje,  Siehmali  (Sha-mari),  about  five 
miles  east  of  Hengchun,  inhabited  by  saxages  who  during  the  reign  of 
Kienlung  (1736 — 1796)  shaved  their  heads,  and  became  loyal  subjects  of 
the  emperor.  But  this  did  not  appear  to  be  of  special  importance  to  the 
Chinese,  who  extended  no  encouragement  to  the  converted  savages,  and 
furthermore  took  no  interest  whatsoever  in  the  village  or  its  occupants.  In 
1875  the  savages  had  partially  readoi)ted  their  native  dress  and  paid  but 
little  attention  to  the  growth  of  queues.  To  a  visitor  it  appeared  that  they 
had  the  vices  of  both  races  with  none  of  the  virtues  of  either,  and  they  are 
described  as  **lazy,  debauched,  and  drunken,"  while  much  of  their  property 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Hakka  immigrants.  Our  authority  adds : 
**  PVom  the  above  it  is  easily  to  be  conceived  that  the  general  public  in  1874  / 
was  rather  inclined  to  the  fallacy  that  the  Chinese  government  had  no  claim  ^ 
to  these  parts  of  the  island."^ 

She^i^p-^hf>n  (Chin  Hotei),  the  Imperial  commissioner  who  had  been 
sent  to  fake  charge  of  the  island  and  arrange  defences  to  prevent  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Chinese  districts  by  the  Japanese,  was  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  introducing  great  reforms,  and  accordingly  set  to  work  with 
much  Vigor.  Fang  shan  district  was  divided  in  two,  the  division  point  being 
marked  by  a  river  ninning  inland  not  far  north  of  the  sea-coast  village  of 
Pangliau.  The  portion  to  the  north  retained  the  old  name,  while  the  territor\' 
to  the  south  became  Hengchun  district.  As  a  seat  for  the  magistrate  of 
this  new  district,  a  w^all  was  erected  around  one  of  the  villages  and  a  new 
town  founded  there.  On  the  south-east  coast  a  new  district  was  also 
established  which  included  the  territorj-  east  of  Fang-shan  district,  north  of 
Heng-chun  district,  and  south  of  Suao  district.  The  new  district  town  was 
established  at  Pilam  (Pinan),  and  the  sub-prefect,  who  formerly  resided  at 
T^aiwanfu,  now  took  up  his  residence  at  this  place.  A  road  had  been  con- 
st nicted  from  the  west  coast,  and  Pilam  could  be  thus  reached  from  Tako\v 
in  four  days.  It  was  also  accessible  by  sea,  although  a  landing  could  only 
bo  made  in  calm  w^eather,  and  vessels  were  unable  to  remain  there  longer 
than  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  as  the  great  depth  of  water  afforded  no 
anchorage. 

While  the  commissioner  did  but  little  in  constructing  new  roads  he 
improved  some  of  the  old  paths,  especially  those  crossing  the  central 
mountain  ranges  in  south  Formosa,  thus  facilitating  communication 
with  the  east  coast.  He  also  constructed  one  military  road  as  de- 
scribed in  the  account  of  the  Japanese  expedition.  P'or  improvement 
in  the  defences,  the  commissioner  erected  a  fort  about  a  mile 
to  the  south  of  Anping,  to  obtain  building  materials*  for  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  venerable  old  Dutch  fort  Zelandia  had  been  destroyed. 
'i'he  fort  was  planned  and  built  under  the  superintendence  of  the  French 
engineer,  M.  Berthault,  and  was  completed  in  1876.  It  was  said  that  the 
designer  somewhat  followed  in  outline  some  of  the  fortifications  which  form 
the  outer  belt  of  the  defences  of  Paris.      The  armament  consisted  of  18  ton 

1.  Chiue^  Maritime  CuhIoius  Reports.     Takow,  1875. 
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guns.  On  the  lower  part  of  Saracen  Head  at  lakovv  a  new  fort,  which  in 
design  was  a  Chinese  modification  of  a  T^uropean  plan,  was  also  erected. 
The  armament  consisted  of  six  rifled  guns  not  of  sufficient  size  to  be  of  much 
service  in  coast  defence.  Another  smaller  fort  was  erected  in  such  a  position 
as  to  command  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

Among  the  events  of  the  next  few  years,  the  introduction  of  foreign 
appliances  by  the  officials  was  the  most  notable.  Coal  mining  in  the  island 
had  Ixien  strictly  prohibited  for  many  years  for  fear  that  oj^erations  might 
disturb  the  genial  influence  of  the  geomantic  properties  of  the  districts.  The 
Kelung  people,  however,  were  willing  to  take  the  chances,  and  had  continued 
to  secretly  mine  coal  and  export  considerable  quantities  of  it,  seemingly 
without  inciting  the  dragon  to  work  vengeance  on  the  neighborhood.  Upon 
learning  this,  the  govctrnor-general  of  Fokien  decided  to  withdraw^  the  prohibition, 
and  in  order  that  the  F'oochow  arsenal  with  which  he  was  concerned  might 
obtain  cheajjer  coal  he  was  even  prepared  now  to  encourage  mining  opera- 
tions, hi  1870  at  his  instigation  a  commissioner  visited  the  coal  districts  and 
reported  favorably  on  th(!  introduction  of  foreign  machinery.  M.  Dupont, 
a  Tiench  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the  Fpochow  arsenal,  was  the  first 
foreigner  to  survey  the  coal  districts,  he  having  completed  this  task  in  1868, 
and  his  report  was  in  1871  resuscitiited  and  placed  Ixifore  the  governor-general. 
The  mattcT  after  some  discussion  was  dropped,  however,  and  nothing 
more  w^as  heard  of  coal  mines  until  1874,  when  Shen-Pao-chen,  the  Imperial 
cx)mmissioner  to  the  island,  visited  the  coal  districts  and  after  conferring 
with  the  Peking  authorities  definitely  announced  that  modern  machinerj' 
would  be  introduced  at  once.  Mr.  Tyzack,  a  mining  engineer,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  work,  and  by  the  end  of  1877  a  mine  fiilly  equipped  with 
machinery  was  in  operation.' 

Petroleum  oil  had  been  known  for  many  years  to  exist  in  different  parts 
of  the  island,  and  among  the  innovations  introduced  during  this  period  the 
purchasing  of  machinery  to  be  utilized  in  this  industry  should  be  included. 
In  1877,  two  American  experts  arrived  provided  with  the  necessary 
appliances,  and  wbrk  was  commenced  earh'  in  the  next  year,  but  numerous 
difficulties  arose*,  and  after  having  sunk  two  wells  and  produced  some  400 
piculs  of  oil,  the  work  was  abandoned  the  same  fall.- 

The  third  improvement  during  1877  utilizing  foreign  appliances  was  the 

construction  of  the  first  telegraph  line  in  P'ormosa.     The  line  was  laid  from 

Takow  to  Paiwanfu  and  Anping,  a  distance  of  some  thirty  miles,  and   was 

opened  to  the  public  in  Novemlx^r.    The  scale  of  charges  was  verj-  moderate — 

twenty  words  for  jsi.oo,  and  the  line  gained  favor  with  the  Chinese  at  once. 

Xot  only  in  the  introduction  of  foreign  machinery  did  the  authorities 
show  themselves  specially  enlightened  and  energetic,  but  in  iiirthering  native 
enterprises  as  well.  An  immigration  bureau  was  organized  and  large  num- 
Ixirs  of  coolies  from  the  overcrowded  districts  in  Swatow  and  vicinity  were 
brought  to  the  island,  and  given  grants  of  land  in  the  sparsely  settled  dis- 
tricts between  1  akow  and  the  extreme  south  of  the  island.  The  scheme 
was   a  successful  one,   and  though  many  of  the  new  arrivals  suffered  from 

1.  and  2.     So«?  Cliaptcr  on  tl^;  Minerals  i-»f  Formosa. 
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fever  and  some  were  killed  by  the  savaijes,  the  proportion  was  small,  and 
but  a  few  years  elapsed  before  many  of  the  formerly  uncultivated  districts 
were  bringing  forth  large  yields  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  A  later 
attempt,  however,  when  i.ooo  Cantonese  were  brought  over  and  located  on 
the  east  coast  was  not  so  successful,  the  majority  of  them  dying  of  fever. 

The  political  changes  during  this  period  were  of  much  importance  to  the 
north.  Ever  since  the  first  foreign  mercantile  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Holxi 
they  had  suffered  great  inconvenience  from  the  absence  of  any  government. 
The  port  was  under  the  control  of  the  1  amsui  ting  i marine  magistrate) ;  but 
as  this  official  resided  at  Teckcham  some  ^niles  to  the  south,  Hobe,  as 
well  as  the  whole  north,  was  practically  without  official  control.  In  1877, 
Tamsui  was  converted  into  a  district  under  a  magistrate,  and  the  name  of 
Tamsui  ting  was  abolished.  From  this  time  on,  it  possessed  a  regularly 
constituted  government,  which  was  of  inestimable  value  to  the  port,  and 
made  possible  the  great  industrial  development  which  in  time  transformed 
Tamsui  into  the  most  important  commercial  centre  of  the  whole  island. 

Other  changes  of  value  to  the  north  occurred  in  1878,  when  Kelung 
was  formed  into  a  ting,  or  sub-prefecture,  and  Komalun  ting  the  large  rice 
producing  place  commonly  called  Kapsulan,  became  a  district  known  as  Gilan 
hsien.  The  same  year  Teckcham  ting  was  converted  into  a  district  and 
became  known  as  Hsinchu  hsien. 

The  three  newly  formed  hsiens  or  districts  now  constituted  a  new  fu 
or  prefecture  styled  Taipeh  fu,  and  the  new  capital,  Taipeh,  was  marked 
out  on  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  Banka  to  the  north-east  and  dien  unoccupied 
save  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  acting-prefect  removed  from  Teckcham 
to  Banka,  which  he  occupied  tenii)orarily  in  Ma)'  1879,  and  work  was  com- 
menced upon  the  construction  of  Taipeh  at  once. 

As  soon  as  the  new  city  was  marked  out,  a  prohibition  was  issued 
against  the  planting  of  rice  within  the  city  limits,  and  after  the  portion  of  land 
desired  for  official  purposes  had  been  decided  upon,  the  remaining  portions 
were  divided  into  lots  and  oflfereid  to  purchasers  for  building  purposes  at  a 
nominal  figure.  So  rapidly  was  the  work  pushed  forward  that,  before  the 
end  of  the  year  (1879),  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  gates  were  approach- 
ing completion,  the  Examination  Hall  accommodating  io,oco  students  was 
entirely  completed,  and  the  Confucian  Temple  and  the  Prefect's  Yamen  were 
in  course  of  construction.  A  year  or  so  later  the  various  buildings  had  been 
practically  completed.  The  wealthy  men  of  the  district  were  called  upon 
to  meet  the  cost  of  all  these  improvements.  The  first  expemditures  were 
for  the  prefect's  yamen,  $28,000,  and  a  smaller  yamen  $6,000,  the  ex- 
amination hall  $34,000,  and  the  Confucian  temple  and  other  shrines  $50,000. 
Besides  this,  the  construction  of  the  gates  and  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  city 
wall,  streets,  etc.,  would  require  a  large  sum.  While  all  wealthy  Chinese  were 
forced  to  contribute,  the  larger  portion  of  the  fiinds  came  from  one  man — a 
Chinese  locally  known  as  Lim  pan  ban,  who  owned  a  large  portion  of  the 
lands  in  the  nordi  of  the  island,  and  who  was  naturally  a  very  handy  man 
whenever  the  officials  wanted  money.  It  is  stated  that  he  furnished  as 
much  as  half  a  million  dollars  during  the  constniction  of  the  citj'.     liesides 
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the  above  sources  of  income,  a  special  tax  had  been  imposed  which  was 
called  *'  Cldui^fii-clnr  and  was  to  form  a  fund  for  city  improvements.  Tlie 
impost,  which  was  entirely  exclusive  of  the  regular  likin  taxes,  was  as 
follows:  Opium  $11  per  chest,  tea  lo  and  20  cents  a  chest  accordinjj  to 
(juality,  and  miscellaneous  goods  $2.40  per  picul. 

Work  was  not  commenced  on  the  city  wall  for  several  years,  as  the 
ground,  having  been  formerly  a  rice  field,  was  too  soft  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  heavy  structure.  Bamboos  were,  however,  planted  all  along  the  pro- 
spective line  of  the  wall  with  the  idea  that,  when  they  grew  up  in  some  three 
or  four  years,  the  ground  wouhl  be  sufficiently  strong  and  solid  to  bear  the 
heavy  wall  of  brick  and  stone. 

The  first  prefect  of  north  Formosa  was  Hiang  Tao.  He  api>ears, 
however,  to  have  been  rather  a  weak  character,  inasmuch  as  the  1  amsui 
sub-prefect  whom  he  was  exi)ecte(l  to  supersede  continued  to  hold  the  post 
as  the  chief  official  and  was  so  considered  by  the  people.  Hiang  Tao  died 
early  in  1878,  less  than  a  year  after  receiving  his  appointment.  His  successor 
Lin  Tachuan  was  of  a  different  stamp  and  at  once  introduced  a  definite  change 
in  the  administration.  The  first  move  was  to  transfer  the  presumptuous  sub- 
l^refect  to  Lokiang  to  take  charge  of  that  city.  The  new  prefect  was  very 
popular,  but,  like  his  predecessor,  his  rule  was  short.  Only  three  months 
from  the  date  of  his  arrival  he  was  taken  suddenlv  ill  and  died. 

Civil  examinations  were  first  held  in  the  new  city  in  1879,  ^^^  ^^'^ 
years  later  military  examinations  were  held  for  tlie  first  time  since  Formosa 
had  Ixicome  a  possession  of  China. 

'Iliere  were  two  war  scares  during  this  period.  In  1877,  relations 
between  the  Spanish  government  and  the  Cliinese  authorities  in  Formosa 
were  somewhat  strained  owing  to  a  controversy  that  had  been  going  on  for 
some  time  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  vessel  Sobcrana,  which  was  wrecked  and 
plundered  by  the  Formosan  natives  in  the  year  1863,  as  described  in  the 
previous  chapter.  It  seems  that  after  fourteen  years  of  fruitless  negotiation, 
the  Spanish  at  last  determined  to  obtain  justice  even  though  it  required 
an  armed  expedition  to  exact  it.  The  Chinese  understand  requests  of  the 
latter  type,  and  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Spanish  admiral,  promptly 
granted  the  compensiition  demanded.  The  simi  obtained — $18,000 — was 
sent  to  Madrid  and  divided  among  the  survivors  and  the  families  of  diose 
who  suffered  by  the  loss  of  the  Sober  ana. ^ 

F^ven  after  the  controversy  had  been  thus  disposed  of,  the  Chinese 
were  in  a  state  of  panic.  During  this  period,  a  Spanish  vessel  appeared 
at  Kelung  and  created  great  consternation  among  the  officials  there,  it 
Ixj-ing  believed  that  she  was  but  in  the  advance  of  a  Spanish  fleet  which  was 
about  to  shell  the  town.  It  was  later  discovered,  however,  that  the  vessel 
referred  to  had  simply  put  into  Kelung  for  the  purpose  of  coaling,  after 
which  she  sailed  away  ;   and  neither  she   nor  any  other  Spanish  vessel,  I 

1.  Ou  liie  27tli  of  ^luy,  18/U,  the  Spanish  coiisul-gcucral  at  Amoy  published  a  noUficatioo  requesting 
all  pcrnous  entitled  to  a  part  of  tho  sum  of  18,0(X)  Spaiiisli  Dollars,  paid  to  the  Spauish  Goverauieni  by 
the  Chinese  (Tovcruuicnt  as  com^Hjusation  for  the  pillage  of  the  fSpanish  vessel  Soberana  wrecked  off  the 
coast  of  Formosa  in  18C3,  to  present  themselves,  or  their  attorneys,  to  the  Spauish  Foroi^  Oflice  at 
Madrid,  before  tho  VJih  of  August,  1879. 
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believe,  has  touched  at  Formosa  since.  The  scare  was  thorough,  however, 
and  far  reaching.  Troops  were  brought  in  from  the  mainland,  and  the 
defences  of  the  island  were  improved  to  some  extent. 

The  second  shock  to  the  tender  sensibilities  of  the  authorities,  who, 
since  the  first  Japanese  expedition,  were  easily  thrown  into  spasms  upon 
the  appearance  of  a  foreign  flag  whose  presence  they  were  unable  to  account 
for,  was  in  1880,  when  it  was  fancied  that  Russia  was  about  to  declare  war 
against  China.  Tlie  appearance  of  numerous  Russian  warships  seemed  to 
confirm  the  impression,  and  measures  were  at  once  taken  to  strengthen  the 
defences  and  prepare  for  the  coming  war.  Orders  were  given  to  Chinese 
men-of-war  to  survey  the  North  l^^ormosa  Channel  and  to  keep  a  watch  on  the 
Russians.  In  the  island  four  new  fortifications  were  erected  between  Tai- 
wanfu  and  1  aipehfu,  and  a  modern  fortress  was  built  at  Kelung  costing  the 
ji^overnment  a  large  amount  of  money.'  This  latter  structure  was  a  source 
of  great  pride  to  the  Chinese,  and  its  five  modern  Krupp  guns  were  thought 
to  be  quite  sufficient  to  demolish  the  Russians  or  any  one  else  that  dared  to 
put  in  an  appearance.  At  Takow  the  authorities  placed  in  position,  in  the 
two  forts  which  had  been  built  on  either  side  of  the  harbor,  four  7  inch  6}4 
ton  and  two  6  inch  80  cwt.  muzzle  loading  rifled  Armstrong  guns  which  had 
been  purchased  the  previous  year.  But  the  dreaded  Russians,  like  the 
Spanish,  disappeared  from  the  channel  one  da\'  never  to  return,  and  Formosa 
breathed  freely  again. 

Although  no  reference  has  been  made  to  warfare  with  the  savages  in 
the  last  two  chapters,  the  reader  must  not  suppose  that  during  this  period 
peaceful  relations  existed.  Indeecl,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  established  fact 
that  from  the  first  year  of  Chinese  occupation,  warfare  with  the  savages 
never  ceased.  The  severity  of  the  fighting  was,  of  course,  dependent  upon 
the  number  of  soldiers  who  presented  themselves  for  slaughter  and  on  the 
movements  of  the  colonists.  It  would  be  impossible  to  record  all  the  actions. 
In  1875,  as  related  in  a  former  chapter,  250  Chinese  soldiers  were  killed  in 
one  engagement  in  the  south.  In  1877,  the  heavy  fighting  seems  to  have 
been  transferred  to  the  east  coast.  Gunboats  were  continually  engaged 
in  carrying  troops  from  Kelung,  and  after  months  of  hard  battling,  the  true 
details  of  which  were  never  made  known,  the  savages  in  that  particular 
district  were  for  the  time  subdued,  and  General  Sun,  the  victorious  com- 
mander, was  rewarded  with  a  yellow  jacket. 

lliose  hardy  Chinese,  the  Hakkas,  also  gave  trouble  to  the  soldiers  on 
the  east  coast  this  same  year.  It  seems  that  the  braves  had  appropriated 
some  rice  from  the  shopkeepers  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were 
unable  to  agree  as  to  the  price.  This  naturally  resulted  in  a  quarrel,  and, 
where  Hakkas  are  concerned,  a  quarrel  is  not  far  from  a  fight.  After 
several  severe  engagements.  General  Sun  himself  was  dbliged  to  march  with 
reinforcements  to  save  his  quarrelsome  braves  from  total  extinction.     The 

1.  This  siructui*tt  was  erecied  ou  llie  sand  near  liie  buach  uii  lliu  S.  K.  side  of  tlie  harbor.  Great 
difficulty  was  fouud  in  laying  a  substantial  foundation  even  at  a  considerable  depth.  It  was  ultimately 
iieceAsary  to  drive  piles  and  largo  numbers  of  teak  beams,  and  cross  pieces  were  used  in  forming  the 
foundation.  The  stone  and  cement  superstructure  was  6t  great  weight.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  French 
in  1884,  but  the  rains  can  still  be  seen  at  Kelung. 
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Chinese  officials  never  felt  much  love  for  the  Hakkas,  and  the  brave 
jfeneral  endeavored  to  remove  all  likelihood  of  future  trouble  in  this 
particular  district  by  killing-  some  500  people,  practically  the  whole  settle- 
ment, it  is  reported. 

The  last  of  the  '*  seventies  "  and  the  first  half  of  the  **  eisfhties  "  wit- 
nessed  many  coast  improvements.  The  local  officers  of  this  period,  who 
had  shown  themselves  enterprising  and  enlightened,  appreciated  the  require- 
ments of  navigation.  The  taotai  of  Taiwan  applied  himself  to  the  task  of 
constructing  a  good  harbor  in  the  south.  Takow  is  situated  on  the  edge  of 
a  lagoon,  the  entrance  to  which  is  through  a  chasm  seventy  yards  wide, 
unfortunately  impassable  except  to  small  vessels  drawing  less  than  six  feet, 
owing  to  a  troublesome  l>ar.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  taotai  to  dredge 
the  l>ar  and  to  buiM  a  breakwater  to  the  south  of  the  entrance.  The  matter 
was  taken  up  earnestly  during  1878  and  1879;  plans  were  made  and 
estimates  prepared,  when  unfortunately  the  taotai  died.  His  successor 
appears  to  liave  been  less  progressive,  and  the  subject  was  dropped. 
Much  was^  done,  however,  in  establishing  lights, — the  result  of  the  repre- 
sentations of  Customs  officials.  In  1882,  a  harbor  light  at  Anping,  in 
1 883,  a  light-house  at  South  Cape,  and  a  harbor  light  on  Saracen  Head 
were  established. 

ITiere  was  a  slight  increase  over  the  last  period  reviewed  in  the  number 
of  wrecks  occurring  on  or  near  the  Tormosan  coast,  but  there  was  a  per- 
ceptible decrease  in  the  numlxir  of  ships  plundered.  During  the  present 
period  (1870-1885),  there  were  only  some  half  dozen  cases  of  plundering  out 
of  some  thirty  or  more  wrecks.  The  sea-coast  Chinese  of  Formosa  appear 
in  rather  a  bad  light  when  their  conduct  is  contrasted  with  the  truly  noble 
treatment  and  hospitality  which  the  Loochooan  islanders  invariably  extended 
to  foreigners  wrecked  on  their  shores.  What  greater  evidence  of  benevo- 
lence, charity,  and  gentleness  can  there  be  than  the  kindly  conduct  of  the 
natives  of  one  of  the  most  soudierly  of  the  Loochooan  group  only  a  few  miles 
distant  from  north  Formosa,  who  not  only  cared  for  the  crew  of  a  wrecked 
foreign  vessel  but  furnished  them  gratis  with  the  means  of  returning  to  the 
mainland  ?  And  this  was  not  exceptional.  There  is  not  an  instance  where 
the  same  kindly  spirit  was  not  exhibited.  The  following  incident  is  well 
worthy  of  a  permanent  record  : — 

Early  in  August,  1 873,  the  German  schooner  R,  y.  Robertson  was  wrecked 
on  one  of  the  Miyakojima  group.  The  vessel  and  its  cargo  of  tea  was  a  total 
loss  and  there  was  also  some  loss  of  life.  The  natives  treated  the  survivors 
with  much  kindness,  providing  them  with  clothes,  food,  and  shelter,  laboring 
greatly  to  save  something  for  them  from  the  wreck,  and  refusing  to  accept 
any  compensation  whatsoever.  After  the  vessel  had  been  totally  destroyed 
by  the  waves,  the  headmen  of  the  island  presented  the  wrecked  foreigners 
with  a  junk  by  which  they  could  return  to  **  their  native  land.*'  ITie  following 
document  was  then  drawn  up  and  placed  in  their  possession,  and  they  em- 
barked with  the  good  wishes  of  all  the  inhabitants,  who  appeared  at  the  place 
of  departure  to  bid  them  farewell: — 
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**  The  officer  in  charge  of  Kung-ku  island,  a  dependency  of  the  Loochoos, 
issues  a  passport  to  enable  certain  persons  to  return  to  tlieir  native  land. 

**  Whereas  on  the  17th  day  of  the  6th  moon  of  the  12th  year  of  Tiing- 
chih,  a  foreign  vessel  drifted  to  this  island  and  became  a  wreck,  her  captain 
stating  that  prior  to  her  breaking  up,  she  had  encountered  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
that  of  her  company  only  eight  persons  escaped  on  shore  ;  and  whereas  the 
captain  has  made  application  for  assistance  and  asks  the  loan  of  a  junk 
wherein  to  return  home,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  he  and  his  party  are  greatly 
to  be  commiserated,  he  is  presented  with  a  junk — the  returning  of  which  is 
not  looked  for — also  with  provisions  and  water  for  the  voyage.  Hence  this 
passport  issued  by  way  of  safeguard  to  the  foreign  captain. 

**  Dated  this  24th  day  of  the  Intercalary  6th  moon.'* 

Among  the  unfortunate  mariners  cast  upon  the  Formosan  shores  were 
sixteen  savages  who  arrived  at  Kelung  in  May,  1874,  aboard  three  canoes 
with  outriggers.  The  Chinese  thought  that  they  came  from  some  part  of  the 
Kast  F'ormosan  coast,  while  the  foreigners  were  at  first  of  opinion  that  they 
were  from  the  Bashee  islands,  not  far  from  the  south  of  I^ormosa.  ITie  men 
were  in  a  verj'  weak  and  famished  condition,  one  of  them  dying  from  sheer 
exhaustion  about  a  week  after  his  arrival.  They  were  well  cared  for  at  the 
Custom  house  and  gradually  improved  in  health,  although  at  first  they  were 
unable  to  retain  solids  on  their  stomachs.  The  storj^  of  their  adventures  was 
now  learned,  and  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  foreigners,  it  was  found  that 
they  were  from  the  Pellew  islands,  and  that  they  had  journeyed  the  enormous 
distance  of  1,600  miles.  They  had  been  carried  away  from  their  fishing 
j;jrounds  during  a  heavy  gale,  and  had  drifted  about  the  ocean  for  sixty  days, 
when  they  eventually  reached  Formosa.  It  speaks  well  for  the  strength  of 
their  craft  as  well  as  their  own  powers  of  endurance  that  they  should 
have  held  out  so  long.  As  soon  as  their  health  permitted,  they  were  sent 
to  Hongkong,  whence  they  obtained  passage  to  the  Caroline  islands  and 
ultimately  to  their  home. 

A  lamentable  loss  of  life  was  associated  with  one  of  the  foreign  wrecks 
during  this  period.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  1874,  the  British  steamer 
iMptek  struck  an  unknown  rock  to  the  north  of  Formosa,  and  to  save  the 
vessel  from  sinking,  the  captain  ran  her  ashore  in  Ma-sou  liay,  where  she 
ultimately  became  a  total  loss.  The  Chinese  gunboat  Fusing,  then  at 
anchor  there,  promptly  answered  the  call  for  assistance,  and  brought  off  all 
l)assengers  and  light  packages.  H.B.M.S.  Kestrel  eventually  afforded  pro- 
tection, and  considerable  cargo,  mostly  sugar,  was  saved.  Messrs  Dodd 
&  Co.,  Lloyd's  agents,  then  took  charge  of  the  wreck  and  dismantled  her 
in  the  interests  of  the  underwriters.  While  this  work  was  going  on, 
Lieutenant  Gardiner  and  six  men  of  the  Kestrel  were  placed  on  board  to 
prevent  smuggling,  and  Mr.  Greig,  of  Messrs.  Dodd  &  Co.,  was  also  on  board 
representing  Lloyds.  On  the  night  of  July  1 7th,  just  as  salving  operations 
were  completed,  a  terrific  typhoon  broke  over  the  north  of  the  island,  during 
the  height  of  which  Lieutenant  Ciardiner,  Mr.  Greig,  and  seven  others  lost 
their  lives  while  endeavoring  to  reach  shore  by  swimming,  the  boats  having 
previously  broken  up.     Although  a  most  careful  search  was  instituted,  only 
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one  of  the  bodies  was  ever  recovered,  and  that  was  so  fearfully  manjjled, 
having  been  partially  eaten  by  sharks,  that  it  was  unrecognizable.  It  was 
believed  that  the  others  had  l)een  washed  out  to  sea  and  devoured  by 
sharks.  A  monument  to  their  memory  was  erected,  and  now  stands  near 
the  beach  at  Kelung.^ 

The  dangerous  coast  of  Formosa,  and  the  reputation  the  natives  had  as 
plunderers  made  the  island  a  favorite  resort  for  unscrupulous  shipmasters 
or  owners  who  desired  to  lose  their  ships,  in  hopes  either  of  obtaining 
insurance  or  a  large  indemnity  from  the  Chinese  government.  That  this  was 
attempted  at  least  once  w^e  have  very-  good  evidence.  In  1878,  an  American 
ship  ran  into  Kwalian  Bay  at  the  extreme  south  of  F^ormosa.  This  caused 
much  surprise  among  the  natives,  as  the  Ixiy  is  rarely  visited.  The  crew 
did  not  appear  to  be  ver)'  amicably  inclinc^l,  and  when  natives  appeared  in 
their  boats,  the  sailors  threatened  to  shoot  them  if  they  came  near.  The  village 
mandarins  were  likewise  warned  off.  At  sunset,  a  second  vessel  appeared 
and  anchored  at  some  distance  from  the  first  arrival.  Then  a  small  boat, 
carrj'ing  apparently  all  the  crew,  put  oft  from  the  first  ship  and  hastened 
towards  tlie  other  vessel.  Immediatelj*  afterwards  a  loud  explosion  was 
heard,  and  it  w^as  found  that  the  deserted  ship  had  been  blown  up.  The 
scene  in  this  little  melodrama  now-  changes  to  Takow.  Three  lai^e 
men-of-war  are  in  port.  Officers  and  Ijlue  jackets,  mandarins,  with 
their  long  robes,  and  militar)'  attendants  in  bright  uniiorms  are  moving 
about  on  shore,  an  uncommon  scene  for  the  quiet  little  port.  A  naval 
court  of  inquiry  has  called  forth  all  this  unusual  displaj'.  An  American 
ship,  the  Farcst  BelU\  has  been  wrecked  at  South  Cape,  and  a  valuable 
cargo  has  been  plundered  by  the  natives,  llie  captain  and  crew  have 
escaped,  and  the  former  now  appears  to  demand  hea\y  compensation  from 
the  Chinese  government  for  the  outrage.  The  last  act  is  now  before  us, 
and,  as  with  all  well  regulated  dramas,  justice  must  be  obtained,  virtue 
rewarded,  and  the  villain  exposed.  In  this  particular  instance  a  good 
missionary  saves  the  situation.  He  appears  verj'  unexpectedly,  announces 
to  the  great  dismay  of  the  villainous  captain  that  he  has  just  retifmed  fiom  a 
trip  to  the  aforesaid  South  Cape  district,  and  that  he  is  aware  of  the  true 
facts  of  the  so-called  *' wreck. and  plundering  by  the  natives.'*  Arrest 
follows  and,  as  the  curtain  falls,  the  American  captain  is  being  led  off"  to 
prison,  w^hile  numerous  mandarins  bicak  out  in  a  chorus  of  huzzas. 

Wrecks  on  coasts  of  Formosa  and  adjacent  islands  1870—1885  continued  from  page  180  Chapter  XIV. 
For  subsequent  wrecks  see  Chapter  XVII.  Unless  otherwise  meutioncd  the  vessels  here  named  were  total 
losses. 

1870 — November.  The  French  brigantine  Clarisse  was  wrecked  off  the  Pescadores  and  the  crew 
plundered. 

-November.    The  British  barque  Virgilui  was  wrecked  N.K.  of  Formosa.  • 

.    Old  Formo-^an  trader  Kliia  Main  was  wrecked  at  Takow. 

1.  '*  In  the  Midst  of  Life  we  are  in  Death." 
Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

LiEUTKNANT  Charlks   Gardinf.r  R  N.,   James   Oreig,   Esq.,    Merchant,    John    Wcstvior^lnnd 
leading  stoker,  Jolm  Scarff  2ud   Cap.  F.    Castle,    liohrrt  B.  Mingo  able  seaman,  and  George 

Osborne t  Hviiry  Thiggbis  and  Hubert  S imitwf is  atokers^ 

•  H.M.S.  "Kestrel" 

,oxu^^,*^?  ^^^^  drowned  at  the  wreck  of  the  S.S.  Laptek  off  Formosa  during  a  typhoon  on  Uie  17th  and 
18th  of  July,  1874.  o        ,.r 
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The  British  brig  Escape  was  wrecked  at  Paksa  Point,  N.W.  co€wt  of  Formosa. 


Plundered  aud  burned  by  the  natives. 

1871 ,    Tlie  schooner  Rubicon  was  wrecked  on  tlie  Pescadores, 

February.    The  Bt-itisli  ship  ^^'cstborn  was  wrecked  on  the  Pescadores. 

July.    The  British  ship  Loudoim  Castle  was  wrecked  on  S.W.  coast  of  Formosa.    The  mate 

md  12  men  reached  Takow  in  an  open  boat.    Captain  and  rest  of  the  crew  (10  men)  were  captured  by 
savages,  but  subsequently  eight  escaped  and  the  remaining  three  were  released. 


October.    Tlie  British  vessel    \\r\\slward  Ho  was  wrecked  in  Kelung  harbor  on  the  9th,  during 

yphoou.    Two  lives  lost. 

October.    The  French  vessel  Adele  was  wrecked  in  Kelung  harbor  on  the  9th,  during  typhoon. 

October.    The  British  vessel  Aniie  was  wrecked  in  Kelung  harbor  on  the  9th,  during  typhoon. 

Ocbober.    The  British  barque  Loch  A'a//\was  wrecked  at  the  entrance  of  Tamsui  harbor  on  the 

Otii,  during  typhoon. 

1872— March.  The  British  vessel  Polar  Stat;  was  wrecked  two  miles  south  of  Namkau,  N.  W.  coast 
'^onnosa,  aud  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  soldiers  the  vessel  was  stripped  by  the  natives. 

July.    The  Norwegian  schooner  Daphne,  a  well  known  Formosa  trader,  departed  from  Amoy  for 

'akow,  S.  \V.  Fonnosa,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  It  is  surmised  that  she  either  foundered  in 
lie  turbulent  Formosa  Ghanuel  or  was  wrecked  on  some  part  of  the  dangerous  eastern  coasts  of  the 
ilaud  and  there  destroyed. 

September.    The  British  brig  Spartan  was  wrecked  on  W.  coast  of  Formosa  60  miles  N.  of 

mping.    The  crew  aud  vessel  were  plundered  by  the  natives. 

1873 — July.  The  German  schooner  R.  J.  Robertson  was  totally  wrecked  on  one  of  the  Southern 
xx>choo  Islands.  Tiie  captain,  his  wife,  and*  six  of  the  crew  were  the  survivors.  They  were  very  kindly 
reated  by  the  natives,  and  after  staying  in  the  island  for  some  time  were  presented  with  a  juiik  and 
'rovisions,  by  which  means  they  were  enabled  to  leach  Kelung.    (See  main  text.) 

1874  -  June.  The  British  steamship  Laptek  was  wrecked  at  Masou  Bay  ou  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Formosa, 
iglit  miles  from  Kelung.  There  was  no  loss  of  life  in  the  wreck  itself ;  but  to  prevent  plundering 
lieutenant  Ciardiner  and  a  party  of  men  from  U.M.S.  Kestrel  were  placed  on  board  together  with  a  Mr. 
?reig,  agent  for  Lloyds,  and  while  they  were  there  a  terrific  typhoon  arose,  and  in  endeavoring  to  swim 
.shore  Mr.  Cireig,  Lieut.  Gardiner,  and  six  men  of  the  Kestrel  were  drowned.    (See  maiu  text.) 

July.    The  ship  Olipliant  was  wrecked  off  Kelung. 

August.    The  British  barque  Caroline  Hutch iwjs  stranded  a  little  to  the  north  of  Takow. 

.    The  German  barque  Hydra  was  wrecked  on  one  of  the  Miyakojima  group  N.  E. 

*l  Kelung.  The  crew  reached  Kelung  in  safety  aboard  a  boat  which  they  had  constructed  themselves 
rem  the  wreckage. 

1875. — January.  The  German  schooner  Progress  was  wrecked  ou  the  North  liock,  Pescadores,  and 
our  lives  lost. 

October.    The  British  brigantine  Ale^-andra  was  wrecked  near  Teckcham,  N.  W.  coast  Formosa. 

October.    The  British  schooner  Lochbulig  drifted  on  to  the  S.  W.  Point  of  Lambay  Island,  S. 

»V;  Formosa,  and  was  wrecked  and  partially  plundered  by  the  natives. 

.    The  British  barque  Efigland  was  wrecked  at  Taau,  W.  coast  of  Formosa,  80  miles 

;outh  of  Tamsui. 

187G. — May.    The  German  barque  Siulan  wrecked  on  S,  W.  Cape,  Formosa. 

June.    A  big  typhoon  raged  along  the  Formosa  Coast  on  the  10th  of  this  month  and  many 

lativo  aud  some  foreign  craft  were  destroyed. 

June.    German  barauo  Traviata  was  wrecked  at  Takow  during  above  mentioned  typhoon. 

June.    The  Danish  barque  Fyen  was  wrecked  at  Takow  during  above  mentioned  typhoon. 

June.    The  German  barque  W'ilJielni  was  wrecked  at  Tainanfu  during  above  mentioned  ty- 

)hoou. 

June.    Danish  schooner  Auguste  Ueiniers  was  wrecked  at  Tainanfu  during  above  mentioned 

yphoou. 

November.    The  American  barque  Milo  was  wrecked  of!  the  coast  of  Formosa. 

1877 July.    The  Chinese  gunboat  Fnhsing  was  lost  ou  the  Formosa  coast  during  typhoon. 

December.    The  British  barque  Novelty  was  wrecked  ou  a  rock  between  Capes  Pitow  aud 

amtiao  about  12  miles  from  Kelung  when  ou  a  passage  from  Kelung  to  Shanghai. 

ld78 .    The  American  ship  Forest  Belle  was  blown  up  by  her  captain  at  South  Cape,  Formosa. 

n  attempt  was  then  made  to  obtain  compensation  from  the  Chinese  government,  the  master  claiming  that 
le  tthip  liad  beeu  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the  natives.  His  plot  was  exposed,  however,  aud  ho  was 
aprisoned. 

1879 — February.    The  British  steamer  Taiwan  was  lost  on  the  Pescadores. 

October.    The  French  vessel  Antoinette  was  wrecked  on  the  Pescadores. 

1880— January.  The  British  barque  Pamcnio  was  wrecked  on  East  Coast  near  Steep  Island.  Her 
»sitiou  at  first  was  not  so  dang>>rous,  inasmuch  as  she  had  been  driven  over  a  sand  bank  mto  deep  water 
id  was  there  anchored  in  comparative  safety.  Unfortunately  the  occurrence  happened  during  the 
«valeuce  of  the  N.E.  monsoon,  aud  thus  her  chances  of  getting  out  were  small ;  for  during  the  monsoon 
«re  is  always  more  or  less  swell  rolling  in.  H  B.M.  S.  Lapwituj  endeavored  to  get.  her  out  but  failed. 
Itiniately  she  was  towed  partly  over  the  bank  by  a  Chinese  government  steamer  and  was  there  left ;  it 
»iag  impo)»sibIe  to  move  her  any  further.    Hough  weather  setting  in,  she  became  a  total  wreck. 
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1881— Jauuar>'.    The  British    three-masted  schooner    Chiiigtoo  was    wrecked  ai  the  eoirance  of 

Takow  harbor. 

August.    Tlic  Danish  barque  Flensburg  was  wrecked  on  Table  InUud,  Pescadores. 

188*i .    The  British  barque  Chiba  was  wrecked  at  Kelung. 

.    The  S.  S.    Hailooiifj    stranded    at    Paksa    Point.    The    wreckers  came  down    in 

thousands,  and  the  cargo,  principally  teakwood,  was  carried  inland.  Thus  lightened  the  vessel  floated 
off. 

October.    The  German  brig  A^igiist  was  wrecked  on  the  Pescadores. 

1883— Januar}'.  The  Norwegian  barque  Henrich  Ibsen  ^^ras  wrecked  at  the  Pescadores  on  Pehoe 
Island  while  on  a  voyage  from  Amoy  to  Taiwan. 

August.    The  American  barque  Spartan  on  her  way  to  Honolulu  found  herself  becalmed  of! 

north  Formosa.  A  boat  was  lowered  and  four  of  the  crow  including  the  captain's  sou  made  for  the  island. 
When  last  seen,  the  boat  was  nearing  the  island,  but  was  never  heard  of  again.  Search  parties  w  re 
sent  all  about  the  north  of  the  island  without  finding  .any  trace  of  the  missing  ones.  Inasmuch  as  the 
boat  departed  during  a  perfect  calm  and  the  shore  was  near  at  hand,  this  disappearance  was  a  great  and 
unexplained  mystery. 

1884— September.  The  Britisli  barque  Beta  struck  on  a  shoal  on  tlie  west  coast  near  Lokiang.  She 
was  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the  natives  and  the  orew  were  taken  of!  by  the  British  gunboat  Fly  and 
carried  to  Takow. 

1885— August.  The  British  barque  M,  A.  Du'on  lying  in  tlio  roadstead  drifted  on  to  Saracen  Head, 
Takow,  and  was  wrecked. 

September.    The  German  schooner  Nkoline  was  stranded  near  Lokiang.    The  vessel  was  then 

attacked,  but  the  natives  were  beaten  of!.     Subsequently  the  ship  floated  off  and  got  away. 
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IHK     l-RKN'CH     CAMFAKIN     IN     IXJRMOSA. 
1884-  1885.  . 

rti-Chiiirnr  War  -  Thi-  Fnymimiiii  ntrnjuiiiin—'flu- ^'  Vnita"  rUilH  Kflnuff — Cim- 
KtiTHHtioH  iimiiiiij  itfiinah — h'ttrmiumit  ileJenrrH  HtiYHfithi'iifil — Admiriil  LeKitrii 
ili-iHiiniln  tfi'-  fnirri-nili-r  •>/  KcIiiikj — Clihieni-  n-fiiti-  untl  u  livmlMriimml  rrgtilli — 
KrJiiiiif  raptiiii-il—I.tu  Mhiti-rhiian  iinli-rt  tin-  iinnrnnu-nl  riillii-nm  In  he  ilrHlntiiM 
— Ftiiriijiii-}-n  Ifiire  Tirritiitia—Skhmiiili''ii at  Ki-hitifi — CiixU'iu*  n-upened — Tiinnmi 
hiirliiir  rliigi^l  iritli  turjifhu'i — Itrititili  nKiilmal  '"  CiMirli'ilT  "  in  harixir — 
l>uifj'i->iiin  lumitiiiii  of  fKirujHiTK  mi  xlioi-'- — Ili'aiji  eiinni'>uiilinii~Ri'mU»  uU — 
Fmirh  rii'tiiiii'x  hi  rirliiitii  nl'  fCi'lnii;i—LiM  Miiiii-chiinii  rcltrntH  unit  in  i  iHjU'iiutHi'il 
hi,  thr  iHiUlnif  H.inka  jmpiibiri-^Si-rond  h,„nhnrilmnit  uf  Tnuwii—Firnvh 
tn..<pH  hiiiil—Chhirxr  midr  Hlnuiii  oi,iHmltiiin--A  iK-i-rn-  rtiHti-it — '/'/('■  Frnirli 
,l,'t,;ili;l  11,1-1  iitn'iil  t-i  Ihi-ir  h.,i,t-(^Tl,r  -ViMtow  ll,mi»Ud  mill  i-iiiv  ,>/  ChiiifMi- 
iniiiiiihil—Frriiili  lii-'nh  itii  i:rhihili<ni—Thi!  (.'hiiu'xr  nhriijitlii-ii  thfir  jMiniti/m — 
HiiHax  111  iniirhi-i—Ciirhiin  niH.-n  1,/  ininii,l,fl—Clii,ii-si-  {xmi;-  o/fii/liiniini — 
Jihihi'li-  •>/  Fo>-m<.„.,  >h'tl-iiY'l~\"titi,-iitii>n  r;("  A'Imiial  0>iirl>H—A  Oihii-m- 
lrml->,-~Chiin->n-  /{•■/.■<itnl  ,il  Liaiiiihi—HiuihUiim  fur  thr  Jo,:-i,i,i  r.mmiiitilii— 
ChiiHtiiiaH  lit  Titiiixiii-  -Frinrh  luriiijiiiti  jimlriH — Fiimli  jiin-rn  hirn-nxptl  at 
Kilmifi — Chinrii-  /•',■!  m-ar  Kilmiii  iiUnrh'd  iriHn'iil  niiirmx-^-Si-ruinf  aUnrk 
Hiiin-rih—.ltliirl:  on  F"i't  Jiiiiidiix'- — A  nrilit'il'li-  iinjiirieim-ul- — Brari-ii/  of  a 
Chiui-if  I'Jirrr—lL-inii  /-.««-•«— 6'Ai «>■«''  •darm-ii — Fnrli/iiatiiiiiii  •■rt-rti-il  In  jirnteii 
Tai/M-h — TriHijm  iiiiil  tiiiiiiiliuiiH  iirrin-  initiriflmliiiiifiiiji  hliirkiuh'—C'iuiUlinii  i>f 
nffiur»  h,  Ihr  ».„ifh—l>,-_ir„r,-*  Mr>„.,ihn,<-i}—Tah>ir  hnrimr  ,loxi-<l—Tiih>ir  Jiirt 
rirm  nil  Fiviirh — L<irii<-  ,iiiiiib<'r  i\f  jiiiikt  niittl;  hi/  Fivurh-^ltiiintinii  tin-  hlnrlniifr 
— Ififlh  iirii-fH  III  'i'limniii—l'i'iiriuhiri-'.  Immli'irilrit  -  Fn-iirh  in  jintni-KitiiiH—Tlir 
hhuhitlr  rniii:!  —Foivi'iHi-ri  rrtiini  to  Tir'itntiii—A  tn-iv  jihmr  in  irinfare— 
Mnni,  C'liin.-x.-  ilr>.lro!iril  hi,  lnmi<i'riuii  icith  luu-iphuM  nhilh—Tn-iilff  hi-t,n:;i 
China  11111}  Fraiiii-  Hiiinnl—lln-nljoi,  nnuoiii  Frrnrli  nl  Krhuiii—Frrm-h  l-xgrn — 
Admiriil  Coi,i-h.-l  nl  llir  r,-:iiiidi>r<--i--}}U  iiinil  diKitpjuiiiitun-nt — Ilin  dntlh — 
Tlti-  Tamsni  fii-i,i,,,-ti,.;it  m  •/•••■ii  in  Ihr  "  I'l-Uimj  Giu-lli-  "-~J{.-Hiir>li  U.  Ih<- 
Chitiiii'  vmriorH.  '  ' 
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Aftkr  a  rest  of  some  twent)*  years,  disturbed  only  by  internal  rebellion 
and  warfare  with  the  savages,  which  was  so  perpetual  that  it  ceased  to  be  of 
interest  to  the  outside  world,  Formosa  again  became  the  scene  of  war  with  a 
foreign  nation.     It  was  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Chinese  war  of  reprisals 
in  1 884,  that  Formosa,  while  taking  no  part  in  the  main  controversy  itself 
was  seized  as  a  material  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  which 
PVance  had  imposed  upon  the  Chinese  government.     The  campaign  was 
unique  in    that  the  foreign    forces  were  not  always  the  victors  and  that 
France,  one  of  the  greatest  military  powers  in   the  world,  was  forced  to 
admit  that  the  actual  results  of  the  campaign  frequently  failed  to  correspond 
with  the  carefully  laid  plans,  that  the  anticipated  victories,   in  at  least  two 
instances,  were  victories  for  the  Chinese,  that  the  commissariat  arrangements 
proved  entirely  inadequate,   and  tliat  altogether,   from  a  military-  standpoint, 
the  w^ar  was  a  failure  and  made  a  profound  impression  as  such  throughout 
the  world.     It  is,   however,  necessar)',    in  justice  to  the  French,  to  explain 
that  the  failures  were  not  due  to  lack  of  bravery  or  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
forces   actually   engaged,    but   to    the    mistaken  judgment    of  the    French 
audiorities,  who  were  so  convinced  of  the   feebleness  of  China  as  well  as 
so   over   confident   of  their  own   strength   that   they  endeavored  to  carr)* 
on     warfare,     under     the    name   of  reprisals,    with    a    small    force     and 
insufificient  funds  :  not  deigning  to  ask  the  l^Vench  Parliament  to  authorize 
a  declaration  of  war. 

ITie  struggle  in  Formosa  was  a  severe  one  ;  and  the  expenses  incurred 
and  the  large  loss  of  life  made  the  attempted  seizure  so  costly  that  the 
Trench,  who  had  anticipated  instantaneous  victor)',  must  have  been  com- 
pletely astounded. 

Of  all  the  material  at  hand  descriptive  of  the  campaign  in  Formosa,  the 
letters  of  Mr.  John  Dodd,  which  appeared  in  the  Hongkong  Daily  Press  ?ix\!\ 
were  afterwards  published  in  book  form,'  present  the  most  interesting 
narrative.  The  following  account  is  largely  taken  from  Mr.  Dodd's  narrative 
which,  however,  has  Ix^en  revised  by  a  gentleman  who  served  in  the  F*rench 
army  during  the  Formosa  campaign  and  who  has  been  able  to  supplement 
Mr.  I  )odd*s  account  in  many  places,  and  to  correct  some  few  statements 
wherein  he  believed  the  author  had  been  misinformed. 

In  the  '*  Beautiful  Isle"  the  war  of  [884  on  the  mainland  was  not 
regarded  with  perfect  ecjuanimity  :  and  the  Chinese  mandarins,  without 
knowing  why,  were  fearful  that  the)  might  be  involved  in  the  troubles.  A 
little  episode  occurred  in  June  which  served  to  increase  the  anxiety.  It  was 
the  visit  of  the  IVench  cruiser  /  'olta,  under  command  of  Captain  Foumier,  to 
Kelung.  To  obtain  supplies  of  coal  was  apparently  the  only  object,  and  as 
the  Chinese  were  a  trifle  slow  in  effecting  its  deliver)*,  the  gallant  captain 
gave  the  ofificials  notice  that  unless  the  desired  commodity  was  forthcoming 
at  once  he  would  open  fire  on  the  forts,  llie  Chinese  respond  to  this  style 
of  recjuests  much  more  readily  than  to  those  made  in  the  customarj'  way, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  supplies  were  soon  on  board,  and  ^he   Volta 

1.  Journal   of  a  Blockaded  Ue»ident  in  North  Formosa   Duriug  the  Franco-Chinese  War,  18B4-5. 
Hongkong  Daily  VreuR  Ollicp. 


Euj'^is  of  a  Chinese  Fort  at  Kelaag,  destroyed  by  the  Ftench, 
KeluQg  HarboT. 
*W  Village,  looking  se&wards. 


Pictured  Rocks  on  Palm  iBland,  Eeln( 
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Steamed  away  towards  the  north.  Such  an  ortic(*r  as  her  commander  would 
seem  marked  for  a  career,  and  sure  enoujLjh  he  app(^ar(?d  later  on  the  scene 
as  a  diplomat  and  treaty  maker. 

ITianks  to  the  Russian  scare  the  defences  of  the  island  had  been  im- 
proved somewhat,  and  a  hundred  feet  or  so  from  the  beach  on  the  east  side 
of  Kelung  stood  a  fort  which  had  been  erected  at  that  time.  This 
structure  was  over  300  feet  in  length  and  mounted  five  Krupp  guns  of  1881 
model.  The  Chinese  thought  it  quite  impregnable  ;  under  its  protection, 
the  whole  countrj*  was  safe  :  and  should  the  outer  l>arbarians  ever  venture 
to  appear  before  it,  their  ships  or  armies  would  l)e  immediately  destroyed. 

Preparations  were  now  made  throughout  the  island  to  strengthen  the 
defences.  Liu  Ming-chuan,  who  had  been  aj)pointed  at  Peking,  arrived  in 
Formosa  July  i6th  as  Imperial  commissioner  to  look  after  the  militarj'  pre- 

E rations  and  to  take  command  of  the  island.  His  arrival  was  duly  acknow- 
\fred  with  a  salute  from  the  Chinese  soldiers,  which,  however,  unduly 
excited  the  commander  of  the  French  gimboat  Par.u^'a/,  it  Ix^ing  thought 
that  the  Chinese  were  about  to  commence  operations.  The  excited  officer 
ordered  the  decks  cleared  for  action,  but  fortunately  for  the  foreigners 
on  shore,  the  mistake  was  discovered  before  any  liarm  had  been  done. 

On   the  22nd   of  July,  the   corvette    I'Mrrs   arrived   at  Kelung  and 

anchored  in  the  inner  harbor,   and  shortly  after  the  little  Parsa^al  left  for 

parts  unknown.      This   arrival  of  a  large    ship   crt?ated   almost   a   ])anic. 

The  few  foreign  residents  were   becoming    rather   anxious  and  the  Chinese 

shopkeepers  talked  of  clearing  out.     About   this  time  the  ( ierman  steamer 

U'cllc   arrived   with   a   cargo   of  ammunition,   torpedoes,  telegrajih  wire, 

etc  ;  Ixit  the  b^'rench  commander  refused  to  allow  the  material  to  Ix*  lande*d. 

I  h(t  Chinese  made  preparations   for  discharging ;  but   fearing  a  collision 

with  the  I'illars,  they  ordered  the  ]\\'llc  to  I'amsui,  where,  on  her  arrival. 

Chinese  transport  No,  ij  and  a  few  junks  took  over  all  her  cargo. 

The  Chinese  were  now  actively  engaged  in  massing  troops  at  Kelung, 
and  preparations  for  war  appeared  to  Ixi  the  order  of  the  da)'.  Tlu!  little 
foreign  settlement  at  Tamsiii  was  not  unnaturalh'  concerned,  and  the  arrival 
of  the  British  gimboat  Cockchafer  was  warmly  welcomed. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  the  French  ironclad  Im  Cialissonierc,  bearing  the 
tlag  of  Admiral  Lespes,  and  the  gimboat  Lntiii  arrixed  at  Kelung,  making 
three  French  men-of-war  in  port.  The  admiral  lost  no  time  in  sending  an 
oftker  at  once  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  forts  guarding  the  harbor, 
and  declaring  that  if  this  demand  was  not  complied  with,  he  would  open  fire 
on  the  forts  at  8  a.m.,  the  following  morning.  The  Chinese  refused  to  hand 
over  the  place,  and  accordingly,  the  three  men-of  war  commenced  operations 
precisely  at  8  a.m.,  on  the  5th.  A  heav)-  cannonade  look  place,  the  I^Vench 
gunners  firing  with  excellent  precision,  an  eyewitness  stating  that  not  a  shot 
missed  its  mark.  The  shelteTed  position  of  the  /  'illars  enabled  her  to  rake 
the  large  fort,  while  the  mitrailleuses  fixed  in  the  tops  poured  a  storm  of 
bullets  into  everj-  weak  spot  of  the  fortifications,  until  the  **  great  fort  '*  was 
soon   recliiced   to  a   mass   of  ruins.     The   range   was   about   a  thousand 
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yards  and  the  fort  was  manned  by  several  hundred  Chinese.  Two 
other  fortifications,  small  and  of  little  importance,  were  easily  destroyed, 
and  the  Lutiu  made  good  practice  at  an  old  fort  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay  w^here  were  stationed  a  number  of  soldiers.  No  casualties 
were  reported  on  board  the  men-of-war,  but  the  /^  Galissomere  had  three 
holes  put  into  her  just  above  the  water  line.  The  Chinese  loss  was  variously 
stated  from  50  to  over  200,  the  latter  iigure  being  given  by  a  Chinese  in  the 
government  service.  After  the  lx)mbardment  a  body  of  marines  landed, 
planted  the  French  colors  on  the  ruins  of  the  fort,  and  proceeded  to  take 
lx)ssession  of  Kelung  cit)'. 

With  an  acuteness  and  decision  not  always  characteristic  of  his  race, 
Liu  Ming-chuan,  upon  hearing  of  the  boml)ardment,  at  once  ordered  the 
machinery  and  works  at  the  Kelung  coal  mines  to  be  destroyed,  the  pits 
Hooded,  and  the  stock  of  coal  on  hand — some  15,000  tons  set  fire  to.  ITiis 
was  with  the  intention  of  depriving  the  h  rench  ships  of  a  well  supplied  coal- 
ing station,  and  the  orders  were  carried  out  the*  same  day  as  received. 

Kelung  residents  had,  previous  to  the  bombardment,,  taken  refuge  on 
board  the  German  schooner  yohann  Carl,  whence  they  were  removed  by 
the  launch  Alice  to  the  gimboat  Cockchafer  which  arrived  on  the  scene  soon 
after.  They  were  brought  to  Tamsui,  with  the  exception  of  Messrs.  Brown- 
low  and  Grant,  of  the  Customs  service,  who  remained  at  their  posts  for 
the  time. 

The  foreign  residents  of  Twatutia  who  lived  ten  miles  up  the  river,  out 
of  reach  of  the  gunlx)at's  protection,  went  on  the  eve  of  tlie  bombardment 
down  the  river  to  Hobe  (Tamsui),  as  it  was  decided  that  Twatutia,  a  kind 
of  junction  point  for  Chinese  soldiers  on  their  way  either  to  Kekmg  or 
Tamsui,  was  unsafe.  The  wealthy  inhabitants  had  already  departed  in 
numlx^rs  for  the  mainland,  and  foreign  hongs  were  left  each  to  the  tender 
mercies    of  five  soldiers  to  protect  them  against  robbers. 

\\w  Ming-chuan  after  th(!  Ix)mbardment  hurried  over  to  Kelung  to 
take  command  of  the  troops.  The  next  few  days  were  marked  by  a 
few  skirmishes  on  shore  of  but  little  importance.  1  )uring  an  engagement 
on  shore,  out  of  1 20  marines  the  French  lost  one  man  killed,  six  wounded, 
and  one  wounded  man  whom  the  Chinese  had  taken  prisoner  died  on  the 
road  as  the  captors  were  bringing  him  to  1  aipeh-fu.  The  French  as  a 
precaution  against  recapture  destroyed  with  dynamite  the  Knipp  guns  in 
the  large  fort.  Meanwhile,  two  more  I'rench  men-of-war  had  arrived, 
making  five  in  all. 

British  Consul  Frater  on  the  iith,  having  received  advices  from  die 
I^Vench  admiral,  issued  a  circular  stating  that  foreigners  residing  in  Kelung 
did  so  at  their  own  risk.  The  Customs  were,  however,  reopened  a  few 
days  later  with  Mr.  Brownlow  in  charge,  and  it  appeared  that  neither 
the  1^  rench  nor  the  Chinese  were  interfering:  with  the  trade. 

Ships  could  purchase  such  coal  as  was  in  port ;  but  the  great  difficulty 
in  getting  coolies  to  load  it  virtually  put  a  stop  to  the  traffic. 
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At  Tamsui,  the  entrance  of  the  river  had  Ixien  closed  by  laying  down  six 
)rpedoes  in  the  shape  of  a  semi-circle  on  the  inside  of  the  bar.  The  Doug- 
is  steamers  Fokicu  and  ffailooni^  running  to  the  port,  as  wfell  as  the 
rerman  steamer  f(W/^,  were,  whenever  necessary,  piloted  over  die  torpedoes 
y  the  Chinese  who  had  laid  them  down.  The  mandarins  engaged  in  planting 
le  guns  that  had  been  brought  to  the  island  by  the  latter  steamer. 

Trade  was  resumed  during  the  middle  of  the  month  at  Twatutia,  it  being 
i^garded  for  the  time  as  safe,  and  the  country  thereabouts  had  quieted  down 
)  such  an  extent  that  a  good  deal  of  tea  was  brought  in.  Life  for  the 
)reigners  was  xory  much  cramped.  They  were  prohibited  from  making 
'ips  into  the  country :  and  even  in  the  settlement,  with  religious  proces- 
ions,  crackers,  and  gongs  going  at  all  times  of  day,  and  the  watchmen 
laking  a  great  noise  with  bamboos  all  night,  rest  was  well  nigh  impossible 
xcept  to  the  Chinese  guards  told  off  to  protect  foreign  hongs,  who  after 
isappearing  all  day,  except  at  meal  times.  **  return  at  night,  and  instead  of 
uarding  the  propert)-,  turn  in  early  and  sleep  as  soundly  as  Rip  van  Winkle 
id  till  morning." 

Under  the  impression  that  the  French  would  attempt  to  enter  die  Tam- 
ui  river.  balla5>t  boats  and  junks  loaded  with  stones  were  sunk  at  the  en- 
rance.  A  number  of  Hakka  hillmen  were  added  to  the  government  force, 
"hey  were  armed  with  their  own  matchlocks,  which  in  their  ignorance  they 
referred  to  foreign  rifles.  Much  was  expected  of  them,  as  the  life  of  warfare 
[ley  had  led  on  die  savage  border  had  trained  them  to  l3e  good  shots  and 
andy  with  their  knives. 

By  the  end  of  August  the  French  liad  succeeded  in  holding  the  shore 
ne  at  Kelung,  but  were  unable  to  advance  beyond  it:  and  as  Chinese 
oldiers  had  for  some  days  been  erecting  earthworks  and  digging  entrench- 
lents  on  the  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  overlooking  the  shipping,  the 
•Vench  sent  word  ashore  for  the  Europeans  to  come  on  board  the  Bayard^ 
s  they  intended  opening  fire  on  the  earthworks  which  were  now  just  visible.* 
Tie  firing  was  not  successful  either  that  day  or  the  next,  the  nature  of  the 
ountr)'  being  in  favor  of  the  Chinese ;  and  for  many  days  the  shelling  was  a 
egular  event,  the  Chinese  not  apparently  suffering  much  damage  themselves, 
r  being  able  to  inflict  any  upon  the  F  rench.  1  his  condition  of  affairs  con- 
nued  through  September,  the  FVench  having  gained  only  the  summits  of  the 
ear  hills  surrounding  the  harbor. 

General  Liu  Ming-chuan  left  Kelung  on  the  9th  to  visit  Tamsui  and 
Taipehfu.  On  his  arrival  at  the  latter  place  he  was  met  at  the  wharf  by 
ome  200  soldiers,  5  buglers,  and  2  or  3  dnimmers.  Tlie  march  up  the  street 
/ith  the  soldiers  in  front,  the  band  next,  and  the  general  in  the  rear  in  his 
hair,  made  an  imposing  parade.     His  presence  is  also  said  to  have  had  a 

I.  The  followiug  uoliiicaiiou  was  beul  to  lliu  foieiguorii  oa  nUorti  :  — 

^Copy.)— Blessieurs  the  Agent  of  Customs  and  liepresentatives  MM.  Dodd  and  Lapraik  ds  Co. 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform  the  gentlemen  of  the  Custom  House,  and  the  Reprcsentauts  of  MM. 
kMid  and  I^apraik  k  Co.  that  it  is  possible  at  every  moment  I  may  open  the  fire  against  the  Chinese 
orking  in  the  mountains  at  new  entrenchments  near  in  direction  of  the  houses  of  the  concession  between 
ie  both  houses. 

V  Le  Cde.  de  Baffanl, 

(Sd.)        O.  M.  Passayon. 


•-. 
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most  stimulatiii}^^  effect  on  the  soldiers  on  guard  in  the  foreign  hongs.  -All 
api^eiired  in  full  force  with  uniforms  and  rilles,  although  for  several  da\s  the 
muster  in  one  hong  had  jiroduced  only  one  soldier  and  a  lx>y  in  a  soldier's 
coat. 

On  the  I  ith,  the  British  gunboat  Merlin  arrived:  but  departed  at  night 
after  communicating  with  the  Cockchafer,  The  celebrated  traveller.  Mr.  A. 
R.  Cokiuhoun,  was  on  lx>ard  and  made  a  (lying  trip  up  river  to  Twatutia. 

The  Cockchafer  was  jjiloted  through  the  obstructions,  and  took  up  her 
anchorage  in  the  river.  On  the  24th,  the  French  warship  Chateau  Rctiaud 
arrived  off  Kamsui  and  overhauled  the  Welle  and  Hailoong,  which  arrived 
the  next  day.  On  the  26th,  the  Vipcre,  descril^ed  as  **h  snaky  looking 
craft/*  joined  the  Chateau  Reuaud.  The  second  day  after  her  arrival  she 
overhauled  the  Fokien  and  gave  chase  to  the  British  steamer  VVav€rly\  which 
was  supposed  to  ha\e  had  soldiers  and  war  materials  on  board.  After  a 
shot  had  been  fired  across  her  lx)w  she  was  boarded  by  a  prize  crew  from 
the  Vipere,  and  when  last  seen  from  I'ormosan  shores  she  was  steaming 
towards  I'oochow. 

The  I'Vench  fleet  under  Admiral  Courlx^t  arrived  off  the  port  of  HolDe, 
Octol)er  1st  a?id  gave  notice  that  the  forts  would  Ixi  lx)mbarded  the  next 
day.  rhe  Twatutia  residents,  realizing  the  danger  of  their  position  up  river, 
left  for  the  port  the  same  day,  after  having  communicated  with  the  consul. 
Treasure,  ojiium,  teii.  etc.,  were  taken  along  with  them,  and  the  Chinese 
compradores  and  a  few  soldiers  were  left  in  charge  of  the  hongs  and  such 
property  as  remained,  principally  furniture. 

The  foreigners  were  now  all  gathered  together  at  Famsui.  It  was  but 
a  little  community  at  die  Ijest,  and  their  conduct  during  the  trying  ordeal 
through  which  the\  passed  speaks  much  for  their  bravery  and  tact.  TTie 
two  ladies  could  not  have  displajed  greater  heroism,  and  one  cannot  but 
feel,  after  reading  the  account  of  the  lx)ml>ardment,  that  their  escape  from 
all  injur)'  was  marvellous.  When  it  is  rememlx^red  that  the  Chinese  were 
fighting  Europeans  and  that  jjast  historx^  has  given  plentiful  evidence  that 
ignomnt  Chinese^  soldiers  are  not  verj'  discriminating  as  to  just  who  are  their 
enemv  and  who  are  not,  soloiV'-as  thev  lxiIon<{tothe  outer  barl^arians  and  are 
somewhat  similar  inapi)earance,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the  foreign 
residents  were  placed  in  a  most  dangerous  position.^ 

1.  The  foreign  rcsidetita   in   Norlli    Foruiosu.  at  litis  time,  wlio  weie  wituutt%»es  of  tlie  bouilmrdiueiil 
aud  subjected  to  the  subsequent  blockade,  were  as  follows  :  — 

A.  Fratcr,  Consul  \  (.«raut  Scott,  of  Hoyd  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Fratcr  \  British  Cousulatc.  John  Dodd,  K.  L\  W.  Skrimsliire,  aud  A.  K.  Hubbard. 

P.  W.  Pctcrsou,  Constable  )  of  Dodd  &  Co 

K.  Farrago  \  W.  Christy  of  Douglas  X<apraik  iSe  Co. 

C.  S.  Taylor  |  C.  H.  Hest  of  Tail  &  Co. 

W.  Hrcuuau  |  Uev.  (1.  L.  Mackay,    D.D.,  liev.  J.  Jamieiion   aud 

W.  (t.  Harliug  y\t^.  Jamiesoii,  of  the  Cauadian  Miiwion. 

H.  McGregor                           ^   ,,   |. ,..,..  ,,.„,,,„„,  C.  H.  Johunscu,  M.D.,  Foreign  Community  Doctor. 

H.T.  Wavoll.  - 1.  M,  LHUKsc  i>ustoms  Albert  Sutliffe,   American  Comwpoodeui,    arrived 

H.   H.  Montell  just  before  blockade  commenced  but  after    tlie 

J.  (i.  Frceth  i  bombardment  and  landed  at  Hobe. 
G.  H.  Tlimmell  and  Mcshrs.  I 

Bro\vul<»w    and     tiraiit  \ 

who  wei-e  first  in  (;harge  at  KcIupk  bul  later  itiih»v..Ml 
to  Tamsui. 
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The  following  account  of  the  bombardment  and  subsecjuent  blockade  as 
given  by  Mr.  Dodd  will  be  found  a  correct  narrative  of  the  events,  although 
we  believe  that  the  modest  author  has  lessened  the  dangers  and  privations 
to  which  the  foreign  community  were  subjected : 

**  ^luch  to  our  astouishmeut,  the  Chinoso  opened  fire  on  the  French  ships  at  about  twenty  minutes 
to  seven  a.m.,  and  the  French  returned  the  fire  within  a  couple  of  minutes,  every  ship  eugagiug  the  small 
battery  and  the  new  earth  battery  thrown  up  within  the  last  two  months,  erected  on  a  spur  of  the  hill 
running  down  to  the  pilot  village.    This  earth  battery  is  mounted  with  four  or  five  Krupp  guns. 

"  It  was  the  general  opinion  here,  held  by  both  Chinese  and  foreigners,  that  the  French  would  demolish 
both  batteries  in  about  half  an  liour,  would  land  marines  and  sailors,  and  find  Tamsui  in  their  possession 
in  the  coarse  of  a  few  hours.  Before  giving  an  account  of  the  bombardment  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  you 
A  sketch  of  the  entrance  of  the  river,  the  position  of  the  batteries,  and  ships  of  war.  At  the  sonth 
eotrauce  there  is  a  long  sandy  beach  running  for  some  distance  across  the  river ;  further  to  the  south  is 
the  Lohan  group  of  hills  called  the  South  Hills,  highest  point  1,700  feet  or  so.  No  fighting  took  place  on 
that  side  of  the  river,  so  that  no  further  reference  is  necessary. 

"  As  you  pass  over  the  bar,  you  notice,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  the  flat  beach  and  the  black 
beacou,  and  a  little  further  on  the  White  Fort,  and  on  the  spur  in  the  rear  thereof  the  earth  battery. 
From  the  seaward  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  make  the  latter  out.  At  the  back  of  the  fort  are 
downs  where  are  encamped  several  bodies  of  men  under  tents.  The  encampments  are  generally  on  tho 
,  fdope  of  the  hills  or  in  some  hollow  place,  out  of  sight  of  the  French  shipping,  and  in  the  rear  rises  the 
Tatun  group  of  hills  called  the  North  Hills,  height  2,800  feet  at  the  extinct  crater,  3,600  at  highest  point 
of  the  range.  A  little  further  on,  past  the  White  Fort,  you  come  to  the  Customs  beacon,  then  the  pilot 
village.  From  this  place  there  is  a  road  made  by  foreigners  which  leads  to  Hobo.  Following  this 
road  for  half  a  mile  or  less,  you  come  to  the  Customs  offices,  in  rear  of  which  and  perched  upon  a  bluff 
is  the  old  Dutch  Fort,  now  the  British  consular  offices.  On  the  side  of  the  Ked  Fort  (as  it  is  called) 
is  the  new  consulate  dwelling-house.  Following  the  lower  road,  past  tho  Customs  oftices  and  passing  through 
a  small  collection  of  mud  shanties,  and  under  the  shade  of  some  fine  specimens  of  banian  trees,  you  arrive 
at  Messrs.  D.  Laprailrand  Co.'s  premises,  which  place  was  the  appointed  rendezvous. 

**  On  the  heights,  in  rear  of  ^lessrs.  D.  Lapraik  &  Co.'s  and  on  a  level  with  the  consulate,  are  the  com- 
missioner's house  and  the  assistants'  quarters,  the  residence  of  two  missionaries  and  their  families,  also 
the  Qirls  School,  lately  built,  and  the  Oxford  College  erected  two  or  thiee  years  ago.  Every  home  flew 
the  English  flog.  Following  tho  road  past  Messrs.  D.  Lapraik  k  Co.'s  house,  you  come  to  Messrs. 
Tait  &  Co.'s  premises,  and  in  rear  of  tho  Haikwan  and  militaiy  mandarin's  quarters  are  the  doctor*.^ 
house,  flying  the  German  flag,  and  the  hospital,  flying  the  English  flag ;  then  comes  the  town,  which  runs 
along  the  side  of  the  river  and  up  the  slope  of  the  bluf!  in  rear  of  the  main  street.  At  the  end  of  tho 
town,  situated  on  an  eminence,  two  sides  of  which  slope  down  to  the  river  side,  just  a  mile  distant  from 
the  other  European  houses,  are  Messrs.  Dodd  k  Co.'s  bungalow  and  godowns  called  Piatow. 

"  All  the  inmates  of  tho  various  houses  were  thinking  of  getting  up,  or  were  just  up,  and  were  perhaps 
pondering  over  in  their  minds  the  curious  fact  that  they  were  soon  to  be  spectators  of  a  bombardment. 
Outside  the  bar  were  to  be  seen  tho  Trwmphante  under  the  lee  of  the  spur  on  which  tlie  earth  battery  is 
aitaated  ;  some  distance  from  her  and  plainly  visible  from  Piatow  was  the  Galisso7iiere ;  next  came  the 
Du^fuay  Trotiin^  The  raky  looking  VipC're  was  somewhere  near  the  Triomphante  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  perhaps  close  in  shore,  making  four  vessels  in  all.  We  do  not  believe  any  notification  was  given  to  the 
Chinese  authorities  about  the  intended  bombardment ;  so  they  commenced  the  ball  them.selves  with  a  dis- 
charge of  two  guns,  one  of  the  shots  passing  over  the  Triomplianfe.  Within  a  couple  of  minutes,  as  has 
been  previously  stated,  the  four  ships  went  at  it  hammer  and  tong^t  as  fast  as  ever  they  could.  The  noise  was 
something  tremendous.  Every  house  shook,  windows  rattled,  and  plaster  fell  from  ceilings.  Esrcn  at 
Piatow,  quite  three  miles  from  the  men-of-war,  if  not  four,  the  concussion  was  felt  as  described.  I  may 
here  mention  that  the  gunboat  Cockcluifert  Captain  Botelcr,  had  taken  up  her  position  opposite  Messrs. 
D.  Lapraik  &  Co  's  house  (tho  rendezvous)  and  had  placed  there  10  sailors  to  protect  the  properties  and 
lives  of  those  on  shore.  RIessrs.  Dodd  &  Co.  not  being  able  to  remove  all  properties  in  the  shape  of  tea, 
etc.,  to  the  godowns  at  the  rendezvous,  on  account  of  short  notice,  and  Piatow  being  in  an  isolated 
position,  they  applied  through  tho  consul  for  protection,  and  Capt.  Boteler  had  the  goodness  to  send  on 
shore  a  corporal's  guard  of  marine*;,  eight  men  in  all.  Out  of  a  complement  of  Gl  men,  there  were  told  off 
for  shore  work  18  men. 

'*  At  first  the  shot  and  shell  seemed  to  be  directed  towards  the  White  Fort  and  earth  battery,  and  tho 
encampments  on  the  slope  of  the  downs;  but  before  long  the  aif  became  alive  with  them,  and  between 
half-past  7  and  9  o'clock  there  was  not  a  place  on  the  north  shore  or  on  the  river  from  the  White  Fort  to 
Piatow  that  could  be  called  safe.  Between  these  hours  especially  the  firing  from  all  the  ships  at  once 
was  really  appalling;  there  )vas  scarcely  a  moment  between  tho  shots  at  any  time,  and  every  now  and  then 
broadsides  from  the  Oalissoni^c  and  Tricmiphanie  were  simply  deafening.  It  would  not  have  mattered  so 
much  if  the  Are  had  been  directed  at  the  forts  and  soldiers  in  the  neighborhood,  but  after  tho  first  half 
hour  or  so  shot  and  shell  were  heard  whizzing  through  the  air,  and  seen  bursting  in  the  neighborhood  of 
foreign  houses,  some  of  them  dropping  close  to  the  gunboat.  As  soon  as  the  fire  was  opened  the  ladies 
on  the  hill  left  their  houses  ana  made  their  way  to  the  rendezvous.  It  was  a  very  dangerous  walk,  for 
shells  were  falling,  bursting  sometimes  on  the  grass,  at  other  times  ricochetting  right  ofl  where  they  btruck, 
ijt,  to  tho  right  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  passage  taken  by  the  projectiles.  It  is  perfectly  wonderful 
tl)at  the  ladies  were  not  hit  by  one  of  them. 
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'*  On.  arriving  at  the  '  rendezvous  '  tlic  tire  from  tlie  Tnompliante^  lying  under  the  spur  of  Earth  Batteiy 
Hill,  seemed  to  bo  crosswise  to  tlio  fi  o  of  the  other  two  vessels.  Alany  of  the  shots  and  shells  were 
thrown  over  the  spur,  some  of  tlicm,  perhaps  striking  the  top,  ricochctted  dangerously  close  to  foreign 
houses ;  finally  one  struck  the  back  angle  of  the  wall  of  the  lied  Fort  and  buried  itself  in  the  grass  not  50 
yards  from  the  consul's  drawing  room :  anotlicr  shell  or  part  of  a  shell  went  clean  through  the  roof  of  Mr. 
Jamieson's  house;  and  another  went  through  the  roof  of  the  Girls  School ;  and  many  shots  fell  in  Dr. 
Alackay's  garden.  Whilst  this  was  going  on,  the  rendezvous  and  the  gunboat  opposite  were  in  very  hot 
quarters.  Several  shells  burst  in  the  river  between  the  two,  and  one  fellow  ricochetted  from  the  hills  ai 
the  back  and  struck  the  back  of  Lapraik  k  Co/s  house.  In  the  meantime  the  hills  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Piatow,  whore  a  few  i>eaRant3  shewed  tliemselvcs,  came  under  the  fire  of  the  heavy  guns  of  the 
GoUssmiure  or  Trkmiphantfy  bursting  here,  there,  and  everywhere;  the  booming  of  the  guus  and  the 
whistling  and  whirring  of  shot,  and  sliell  in  the  air  was  anything  but  pleasant,  and  as  many  of  them  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  four  miles  came  whistling  close  to  us,  some  falling  to  the  right  and  others  te  the  left 
and  in  front,  we  thought  for  a  long  time  that  our  house  had  been  taken  for  a  fort  in  the  distanoe.  Several 
shots  fell  not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  flagstaff,  and  some  nearly  went  into  the  cargo  boats  at  the  end  of 
the  wharf. 

"  At  about  8  a.m.,  we  thought  we  would  go  in  the  gig  and  call  on  the  gunboat  to  see  what  was  going 
on  there  and  at  the  rendezvous.  Just  as  our  gig  approached  the  gunboat  we  saw  several  shots  drop  near 
the  Customs  oiViccs  ;  one  during  the  day  went  tlirough  the  commissioner's  private  office. 

'*  On  running  alongside  the  gunboat,  part  of  a  shell  fell  close  to  Lapraik  A  Co/s  jetty,  while  as  we 
were  going  up  the  side  of  the  vessel,  a  shot  or  part  of  a  shell  fell  close  to  her  starboard  bow,  and  before  we 
had  been  half  an  hour  on  board  part  of  a  shell  dropped  right  under  her  bows. 

*'  Wo  left  fur  Piatow  again  in  the  gig  and  saw  from  the  water  shell  after  shell  bursting  on  the  sides  of 
the  hills  in  rear  of  the  lown  and  close  to  Piatow,  dropping  sometfmos  not  far  from  groups  of  peasants  who 
thought  it  safer  to  be  there  than  in  the  town.  !Many  of  them  could  be  seen  at  different  times  during  the 
day  picking  up  shot  and  parts  of  shell.  They  said  they  could  be  sold  to  the  blacksmiths.  A  case  was 
reported  that  some  men,  who  were  anxious  to  see  the  inside  of  an  uncxploded  sliell,  met  their  death  in 
the  attempt  to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

"On  arriving  at  Piatow  we  noticed  the  gunboat  dropping  up  the  river  with  the  tide,  slowly.  Captain 
Boteler.  thinking  the  ladies  in  the  rendezvous  would  be  safer  a  mile  or  so  up  the- river,  took  them  on 
board,  but  it  looked  for  sometime  as  if  they  had  jumped  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  Shot  and  parts 
of  sliolls  seemed  to  be  dropping  all  round  her.  The  ladies  were  at  first  on  the  bridge,  but  suddenly  a  shot 
dropped  into  the  water  within  a  few  yards  from  them,  which  caused  a  retreat  below.  Slowly  the  gunboat 
proceeded,  and  it  really  appeared  as  if  the  French  gunners  were  taking  pot  sliots  at  her,  though  of  course 
that  is  out  of  the  question.  Every  minute  a  piece  of  shell  or  a  shot  fell  in  the  exact  place  occupied  by  her 
a  minute  before,  and  so  it  went  on  until  she  arrived  at  Piatow.  For  a  time  the  shots  fell  short,  but 
.•suddenly  they  came  nearer,  and  slie  was  compelled  to  go  further  up,  outside  the  limits  of  the  usual 
anchorage  of  the  river.  Here  for  a  time  they  were  out  of  danger,  but  as  the  tide  fell,  in  an  hour  or  so 
afterwards,  slie  had  to  move  back  again  some  400  or  500  yards,  and  as  she  would  then  be  within  range 
of  the  shots,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  land  the  ladies  at  Piatow. 

**  After  10  o'clock  the  fire  slackened  every  now  and  then,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  White  Fort 
had  been  destroyed  and  the  gunners  at  the  earth  battery  had  found  it  too  hot  for  them,  for  they  did  not,  we 
believe,  fire  after  10  a.m.  The  earth  battery  seemed  to  be  as  safe  a  place  as  any,  the  men  were  under 
good  natural  cover  and  had  a  pit  to  jump  into  after  loading.  If  any  one  shewed  himself  above  the  fort  for 
a  second  the  ships  poured  in  a  deadly  fire.  Very  little  destruction  of  life,  however,  took  place  amongst 
the  soldiers.  It  is  difficult  to  Hnd  out  the  exact  number  killed,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  during  the  13 
hours'  bombardment  twenty  soldiers  in  all  were  killed  and  wounded. 

"'Eight  of  the  wounded  were  taken  by  their  comrades  to  the  Mission  Hospital  and  were  attended  to 
by^Dr.  Johansen,  of  Tamsui,  and  Dr.  Browne,  of  the  Cockchafer.  Some  were  only  slightly  wounded,  others 
very  severely.  The  soldiers  who  brought  the  wounded  to  the  hospital,  as  well  as  those  to  be  met  with  in 
the  streets  during  the  bombardment  and  since  have  been  friendly  disposed  towards  the  foreign  residents, 
not  showing  animus  towards  the  barbarians  on  shore  at  all,  which  is  wonderful  to  be  recorded.    .... 

"  Ths  peculiar  sound  made  by  the  shot  and  shells  when  pas.siug  oveihoad  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
Tamsuiites.  After  about  four  hours  of  this  kind  of  thing,  the  most  timid  felt  more  or  less  accustomed  to 
the  constant  danger  we  were  in.  It  was  now  about  noon,  the  first  gun  having  been  fired  at  20  minutes 
to  7.  It  seemed  like  an  age  and  as  if  the  sun  had  stood  still.  Even  at  this  period  of  the  day  people  began 
to  remark  how  slow  old  time  was  travelling,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  the  events  that  were  being 
crowded  into  every  ten  minutes.  Shot  and  shell  were  flying  around  Piatow,  dropping  in  the  same  place 
almost,  time  after  time.  There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  at  times  that  the  gunners  were  determined  to  hit 
the  house  or  the  Chinese  transport  anchored  under  the  lee  of  the  hill  on  which  the  bungalow  was  situated. 
Then  again  the  poor  gunboat  came  in  for  like  attentions,  and  on  the  adjacent  hillside  quite  close,  shell 
after  shell  burst,  affordiug  much  employment  to  men  and  boys,  wlio  made  collections  which  became  of 
marketable  value  later  on. 

"  At  1  p.m.  wo  sat  down  to  tiffin,  and  although  the  big  guns  of  the  Oalissonierc  especially  and  of  the 
dangerous  Triomphanti'^  were  belching  forth  huge  projectiles,  it  was  astonishing  at  tiffin  time  to  find  how 
callous  every  one  seemed  to  he,  and  huw  brave  and  lively  the  two  ladies  were  who  graced  our  table.  They 
had  been  driven  from  their  houses,  had  run  the  gauntlet  all  the  way  to  the  rendezvous,  then  from  the 
rendezvous  to  the  Cockchafer ;  had  been  under  fire  for  nearly  three  hours  in  what  was  considered  the 
safest  place  of  refuge,  seeing  shell  and  other  projectiles  dropping  all  round,  and  finding  it  so  duigeroQS 
they  had  taken  refuge  again  on  shore   to  fmd   that  even   there  there  was  no  safety.    In  the  aftemooQ 
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the  Frenchmen  still  continued  to  fire  independently,  and  often  broadsides  were  indulged  in,  the 
shot  flying  all  over  the  country  in  places  where  there  was  no  enemy  to  be  seen  within  a  mile  or  two. 
What  excuse  they  can  give  for  this  apparently  reckless  sorb  of  warfare,  deponent  knoweth  nob,  but  there 
must  have  been  something  wrong  somewhere.  Jusb  aboubthis  time  a  live  shell  entered  the  roof  of  a  house 
close  by,  right  at  the  end  of  the  town,  and  we  saw  the  whole  house  suddenly  collapse,  and  a  cloud  of  dust 
rise  high  up  in  the  air. 

**  Under  the  ruins,  it  is  said,  were  found  the  bodies  of  an  old  man,  an  old  woman,  and  a  child.  Be- 
tween 3  and  4  p.m.  the  ladieslefc  Piatow,  as  the  fire  then  was  not  so  continuous.  As  we  were  walking 
along  the  jetty  to  the  boat  a  shell  dropped  about  80  yards  from  us  and  buried  itself  in  the  mud.  It  did 
uot  explode,  so  we  had  it  dug  out  and  found  it  was  a  GO  to  70  lb.  projectile.  This  led  to  a  search  all 
round,  and  several  were  found  close  by. 

"Liater  on  in  the  day  Chinese  hawking  shot  and  sliells  about,  asking  $2  first  of  all ;  finally  big  shot  or 
shell  about  70  lbs.  in  weight  fetchei  60  cents.  Nearly  every  foreigner  has  a  collection  picked  up  on  and 
around  his  premises.  At  4  p.m.  firing  from  bhe  four  mon-of-war  almost  ceased,  but  they  gave  us  occasional 
shots  riglit  up  to  8  p.m.,  the  bombardment  having  lasted  some  13  hours.  Afber  the  morning's  work,  the 
Vipere  changed  her  position  to  the  south  of  the  Dugiiay-Tmuin^  and  being  a  small  craft  capable  perhaps 
of  finding  her  way  in,  her  movements  were  watched  carefully.  She  had  her  foretopmast  struck,  and 
certain  people  said  that  they  could  see  an  opening  in  her  side.  The  general  idea  was  that  she  was  crippled 
and  had  left  her  first  position  in  consequence." 

It  was  estimated  that  the  four  ships  engaged  in  the  lx)mbardment  of 
Tamsiii  must  have  fired,  on  die  2nd  iast.,  at  least  1,000  rounds;  indeed  it 
was  believed  that  2,000  would  be  nearer  the  mark,  a«d  our  author  adds  :  **  if 
you  put  each  shot  down  at  an  average  of  ^5,  the  satisfaction  of  killing  and 
wounding  twenty  men  was  dearly  purchased.'' 

Early  in  October  the  French  had  a  victorious  engagement  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kelung,  and  Liu  Ming-chuan,  with  a  thousand  soldiers,  fled  to  Hanka.  a 
suburb  of  Taipehfu.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city — some  40,000 — who  were 
considered  the  most  turbulent  lot  in  the  north  killed  some  few  soldiers,  seized 
Liu  Ming-chuan,  and  took  him  to  a  temple  where  he  was  made  a  sort  of 
prisoner,  it  having  l)een  rumored  about  that  he  had  an  idea  of  taking  the 
treasury',  money,  and  stores,  and  making  for  Teckcham,  a  walled  town  some 
thirty  miles  south  of  Tamsui. 

For  the  next  few  days  the  brench  men-of-war  engaged  in  irregular  firing, 
most  of  the  projectiles  finding  their  way  to  parts  of  the  hills  unoccupied  by 
the  enemy,  but  nothing  else  of  importance  occurred. 

The  Japanese  sloop  Amagi,  Captain  H.  Fogo,  came  to  watch  opera- 
tions, and  an  occasional  English  man-of-war  also  made  short  visits  to  the 
scene. 

Although  it  was  observed  that  the  jtli  of  October  was  apparentl}' 
**  washing  day  ''  on  the  P  rench  vessels,  unmistakable  preparations  were  in 
progress,  indicating  that  a  descent  on  Tamsui  was  in  view.  Several  men-of- 
war  had  anchored  as  close  inshore  as  they  could  get,  and  the  admiral  had 
temporarily  moved  his  Hag  from  the   Galissonicrc. 

"  At  about  8  a.m.  the  next  morning  the  *  early  bird,'  with  binoculars  adjusted,  had  observed  various 
signs  of  extra  activity  amongst  the  shipping,  and  before  an  hour  had  slipped  away,  and  just  as  we  were 
jsitiing  down  to  a  9  o'clock  breakfast,  the  booming  of  cannon,  from  every  ship,  carried  our  recollections 
back  at  once  to  the  2nd  instant,  and  one  and  all  decided  that  the  French,  after  a  long  five  days'  compara- 
tive rest,  had  determined  to  succeed  in  uot  only  forcing  a  landing  but  in  carrying  the  place  by  storm. 
DariE  looking  transports  were  in  view,  and  we  foreigners  on  shore,  who  had  been  kept  in  suspense  so  long, 
now  thought  that  the  day  had  arrived  when  the  whole  strength  of  the  French  would  be  put  forth,  and 
that  before  evening  we  should  see  Tamsui  taken,  and  the  hordes  of  Chinese  soldiers,  encamped  all  over 
the  place,  driven  past  the  limits  of  the  port. 

"  The  French  commenced  firing  with  their  heavy  guns,  and  if  the  cannonading  was  uot  quite  as 
heavy  as  on  the  2nd  inst.,  it  was  certainly  as  dangerous  to  foreign  houses  and  to  foreigners.  No  one  at 
first  knew  for  certain  what  was  the  object  of  the  French,  for  neither  the  Earth  Battery  nor  the  White 
Fort  returned  a  shot.  The  fire  from  the  Yi^rc  and  Oalissoiiicrc  seemed  to  be  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
the  White  Fort  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Earth  Battery,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  idea  was  to 
clear  the  way  for  troops  lauding  to  the  north  of  them,  who.  if  successful,  would  soon  be  in  possession  of  the 
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battery  and  wire  coiinoctcd  with  the  torpedoes,  w}icd,  if  exploded  satisfaotorily,  the  Vip*h'c  might  find  a 
safe  course  across  the  bar  and  into  port.  Her  guns  would  then  be  in  a  positiou  to  play  on  Genenl 
iSun  the  Chiocso  Commauder*s  headquarters  and  on  various  encampmeuts,  hitherto  safe  from  the  fire 
of  ships  statioued  outside  the  bar. 

"  French  troops  lauded  on  the  beach  to  the  north  of  the  Black  Beacon,  when  they  were  socn  under 
the  lee  of  the  downs,  and  out  of  the  sight  of  foreigners  on  the  top  of  the  lied  Fort,  ou  the  top  of  Piatow 
House,  and  other  high  lookouts.  Gun  after  gun  pouted  out  of  the  sides  of  the  Galissoni^re  aud  Vip^re, 
and  tlie  mulHed  sound  of  distant  guns  was  heard,  fired  probably  by  French  ships  stationed  to  the  north 
of  the  port.  At  half-past  nine  o'clock  a  sound  like  that  of  heavy  musketry  fire  could  be  heard,  but  it 
was,  we  believe,  the  noise  of  machine  guns  covering  the  landing  party,  and  from  its  regularity  differed^ 
from  volleys  of  musketry  or  the  irregular  tire  of  skirmishers  advancing.  Some  very  heavy  fighting  wm  ap- 
parently going  ou  on  the  downs,  and  we  were  expecting  at  any  moment  to  see  the  Chinese  flying  before  the 
French.  At  ton  o'clock  the  fire  from  the  ships  became  hot  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Red  Fort.  Captain 
Boteler,  the  British  consul,  the  commissioner  of  Customs  and  others  had  taken  up  their  quarters  early 
within  this  relic  of  old  Dutch  brickwork,  the  walls  of  which  ate  seven  to  eight  feet  thick,  of  solid  masonry 
and  lime  as  hard  as  the  bricks  themselves.  A  few  shells  came  over  the  fort,  others  fell  iu  the  vicinity  of 
the  *  Girls'  Schools,'  knocking  up  clouds  of  dust. 

*'At  11  a.m.  the  Vipihe  had  rigged  up  either  a  cannon  or  a  machine  gun  at  her  foretop,  and  was 
blazing  away  furiously,  from  her  decks  as  well  as  from  the  tops. 

"  Amidst  the  rattle  of  machine  guns  and  the  constant  heavy  booming  and  often  clattering  sound  from 
the  wcll-rccognised  big  guns  of  the  GalissonuhCy  we  became  alive  once  more  to  the  fact  that '  War '  was 
going  ou  in  a  most  unmistakable  fashion.  Shells  were  exploding  all  round  the  foreign  settlement, 
and  again  it  might  be  said  that  no  foreign  building  was  safe.  To  illustrate  this  assertion  we  have  only 
to  state  that  the  Ued  Fort  (consulate)  was  struck  hard  and  true,  rather  low,  however,  but  the  shell  made 
no  impression  on  the  firm  and  solid  masonry,  and  then  flew  back  into  the  prison  yard,  demolishing  the 
cook-house  completely,  the  ordinary  occupants  of  which  were  fortunate^y  abs  *ut.  Without  doubt  this 
was  a  *'  bad  shot,"  if  the  Frenchmen  were  not  aiming  that  way.  The  gentlemen  iu  the  fort  felt  that 
although  surrounded  by  brick  walls  of  an  extraordinary  depth  they  were  nevertheless  iu  a  perilous  posi- 
tion, and  this  idea  was  borne  out  by  tlie  repeated  shot  and  shell  which  continued  to  fall  all  round  the 
fort,  much  to  the  consternation  of  foreigners  inside  who  had  gone  there  especially  to  watch  the  landing, 
and  the  meeting  of  Frcuch  and  Chinese  troops.    ' 

**  From  riatow  we  could  see  shell  after  shell  bursting  close  to  the  Girls'  School,  which  was  un- 
fortunately not  very  far  from  some  tents  occupied  by  soldiers.  ^lany  of  the  shot  made  sad  havoc  in 
villages  situated  under  clumps  of  trees  ou  the  hills,  where  no  soldiers  were  visible,  aud  at  noon  a  still  shell 
came  in  the  middle  of  the  Hiibei  market  place,  knocking  tlio  walls  of  a  temple  down  and  sending  a  brick 
against  a  poor  old  woman's  leg,  smashing  it  at  the  ankle.  The  "  sick  boy  man  *'  of  the  Cockcltafer  bandaged 
her  leg  temporarily,  but  Dr.  Browne  could  not  give  attention  to  this  case  as  he  had  already  gone  to  the 
hospital  to  attend  to  wounded  Chinese  soldiers,  who  were  being  brought  iu  about  this  time  oue  after  the 
other.  Thundering  roars  of  distant  cannonading  to  the  north  came  resounding  over  the  downs,  aud  the 
smarter  report  of  guns  from  the  Oalissonicre  contmued  iu  quick  succession;  and  although  the  circle  of  danger 
was  more  circumscribed*  than  on  the  2nd  instant,  there  was  a  fair  sprinkling  of  shots  in  parts  occupied  by 
foreigners.  In  addition  to  the  "  hot  time  "  experienced  at  the  Ked  Fort  (Consulate)  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  missionary  houses— where  fragments  of  shells  seemed  to  congregate  especially,  leaving  their 
marks  in  close  proximity  to  dwellings — there  was  at  this  period  an  uncertainty  about  the  safety  of 
foreigners  generally,  wliich  must  have  taxed  the  brain  of  the  timid  as  well  as  the  brave  more  or  less!  A 
blue  jacket  was  despatched  from  the  Red  Fort  to  the  missionary  houses,  and  a  shell  burst  close  to  him  ou 
his  way  thereto. 

"  Another  Miot  struck  the  garden  wall  of  the  Customs  assistants'  residences  and  left  its  mark.  An 
enormous  shot  fell  in  the  mud  opposite  ^lessrs.  D.  Lapraik  &  Co.'s  godowns,  and  another  planted  itself 
in  their  tenuis  lawn.  An  erratic  still  shell  fell  iu  the  compound  close  to  the  hospital,  and  another  right 
in  the  road  close  to  the  conipradoro  "  Assoon's  "  store,  and  far  away  up  the  river  close  to  Piatow  shells  might 
be  seen  bursting  too  close  for  our  safety,  two  of  them  following  each  other  rapidly,  clearing  out  a  lot  of 
peasants,  who  were  watching  from  the  heights  close  by  a  spectacle  only  to  be  surpassed  by  that  of  Uie  3nd 
iust.  Whilst  all  this  was  passing,  men's  minds  were  uud<>rgoiug  a  variety  of  exercise ;  the  good  and  true 
qualities  oi  .some  rose  to  the  surface,  and  the  eccentric  and  curious  traits  of  others  were  developed  to  an 
absurd  degree.  For  the  most  part,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  demoralisation  was  not 
observable,  but  on  the  contrary',  every  one,  from  naval  otKcers  on  board  the  Cockchafer  to  the  latest  arrival 
in  these  parts,  kept  cool  and  collected  (although  there  might  have  been  here  aud  tnere  a  slight  fluttering 
about  the  hearts  of  some) 

"  The  arrival  of  wounded  men  at  the  mission  hospital  corroborated  certain  vague  reports  about 
the  landing  of  French  troops,  which  had  been  dying  round  for  some  time.  It  at  length  became  known 
that-the  French  had  landed  a  force  of  some  500  to  800  men,  variously  esiimated  by  different  authorities  ; 
that  on  landing  they  had  used  machine  guns  placed  in  the  hows  of  the  boats ;  and  that  on  effecting  a 
lauding  they  had  proceeded  inland  at  a  very  rapid  pace.  This  could  be  seen  by  foreign  eyes,  but  ou 
approaching  the  ascent  leading  towards  the  downs- -Chinese  soldiers  say — the  French  found  themselves 
in  the  neighborhood  of  some  paddy  fields,  and  that  wuddenly  from  two  sides  from  the  hills  overlooking 
the  same,  Chinese  soldiers,  who  were  ensconced  in  the -cover,  opened  fire,  and  fighting  became  at  once 
sharp  and  decisive.  The  skirmishers  sent  out  in  advance  probably  were  at  a  disadvantage,  not  knowing 
the  country,  but  it  mattered  not,  the  whole  party  advancing  inland  were  soon  engaged  in  a  sharp  ooutcat, 
and  judging  from  the  number  of  Chinese  wouudcd  brought  into  Hobe,  the  French  riflemen  must  have 
used  the  occasion  to  some  purpose. 
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Without  cnteriDg  into  further  details,  we  will  only  state  that  the  fire  from  the  ships  almost  ceased 
after  ^  p.m.,  aud  that  afterwards  what  was  considered  by  those  who  heard  it  a  very  sharp  musketry 
engagement  did  take  place,  ending  in  a  retreat  towards  the  boats  which  landed  the  French  troops. 

On  the  beach  opposite  the  boats,  tlie  reserves  stationed  thtre  poured  in  volley  after  volley  on  the 
enemy,  wounding  and  killing  in  all  not  less  than  200  Chinese  soldiers.  They  were  seen  in  frout  of  the 
boats  to  be  in  perfect  order  and  to  pour  volleys  iu  the  direction  of  their  enemies,  till  finally  the  boats 
shoved  off  and  the  day's  operations  ended. 

'*  In  tlie  course  of  the  afternoon  some  120  Chinese  soldiers,  nearly  all  northern  men,  were  brought 
into  the  mission  hospital,  where  they  were  attended  to  by  Dr.  Johausen,  of  Tamsui,  and  Dr.  Browne,  of 
•the  Cockdiafer.  On  calling  at  the  hospital  at  about  5  p.m.,  the  same  day,  I  found  that  about  120  had 
beeir  brought  in,  fifty  had  been  bandaged  up  and  their  wounds  dressed,  and  that  70  men  were  Itors  de 
cainbat,  many  of  them  badly  wounded,  some  iu  throe  aud  a  few  actually  in  five  places.  What  a 
scene  it  wa8,->oiie  that  I  shall  certainly  not  forget.  The  mission  building  has  one  large  room  at  the 
entrance  and  several  others  adjoining  and  iu  rear  of  the  big  room.  Each  wounded  man  was  brought  in 
on  two  planks,  carried  by  two  comrades  who  had  brought  them  carefully  for  a  mile  or  two.  On  arrival  eveiy 
attentfon  was  paid  them  by  «the  doctors  and  attendants,  but  very  soon  the  rooms  became  overorowdea, 
aud  the  slightly  wounded  were  attended  to  and  packed  off.  Then  the  severe  cases  were  looked  into,  and 
after  temporarily  dressing  the  wounds,  administering  morphine  to  those  in  great  pain,  <jkc.,  the  doctors  left 
the  patients  in  charge  of  their  friends,  who  stood  by  them  and  attended  to  their  calls  for  water  and  tea 
during  the  whole  night. 

"  A  most  unmistakable  scene  in  the  market  place  occurred.  Some  six  heads  of  Frenchmen,  heads 
of  the  true  French  type  were  exhibited,  much  to  the  disgust  of  foreiguers.  A  few  visited  the  place 
where  they  were  stuck  up,  and  were  glad  to  leave  it — not  only  on  account  of  the  disgusting  and  barbarous 
character  of  the  scene,  but  because  the  surrounding  crowd  shewed  signs  of  turbulence.  At  the  camp  also 
were  eight  other  Frenchmen's  heads,  a  sight  which  might  have  satisfied  a  savage  or  a  Hill-man,  but  hardly 
consistent  with  the  comparatively  enlightened  tastes,  one  would  think,  of  Chinese  soldiers  even  of  to-day. 
It  is  not  known  how  many  of  the  French  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  fourteen  left  their  bodies  on  shore, 
and  no  doubt  several  wouuded  were  taken  back  to  the  ships.  (Chinese  accounts  state  that  twenty  were 
killed  and  large  numbers  wounded.) 

In  the  evening  Captain  Boteler  aud  Consul  Frater  called  on  General  Siiu,  remonstrating  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  cutting  heads  off,  aud  allowing  them  to  be  exhibited.  Consul  Frater  wrote  him  a  despatch 
on  the  subject  strongly  deprecating  such  practices,  and  we  understand  that  the  general  promised  it 
should  not  occur  again,  and  orders  were  at  once  given  to  bury  the  heads.  It  is  difficult  for  a  general 
even  situated  as  Sfin  is — having  to  command  troops  like  the  Hillmen,  who  are  the  veriest  savages  in  the 
treatment  of  their  enemies — to  prevent  such  barbarities 

'*  It  is  said  the  Chinese  buried  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Frenchmen  after  the  engagement  on  8th  instant 
by  order  of  General  San.    The  Chinese  are  fn  possession  of  a  machine  gun  t^ken  or  found  on  the  beach. 

All  the  Frenchmen  capsized  out  of  the  boat  were  picked  up  and  saved.  Notwithstanding  the  first 
aud  second  l^ombardments  and  the  fire  from  the  vessels,  almost  every  day  between  the  2nd  and  8th  inst. 
very  little  damage  has  been  done  to  either  the  earthwork  or  the  miserable  fittle  fort  called  the  **  White 
Fort."  The  laiter  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  sandy  beach,  and  is  faced  with  dand  bags,  running  some 
15  feet  or  more  iu  front.  You  could  see  the  huge  shot  from  the  Oalissoni^rc's  guns  strike  the  sand  bags 
without  doing  any  damage  to  the  ricketty  little  stone  fort  in  the  rear. 

Many  of  the  wounded  gunners  brought  into  hospital  during  the  bombardment  of  the  2nd  instant  were 
almost  blinded  with  sand,  and  particles  of  sand  had  been  driven  deep  into  their  skins,  which  must  have 
been  very  painful.  The  shot  from  the  machine  guns  fell  like  hail  around  the  fort  at  times  and  you  could 
see  distinctly  the  commotion  in  the  water  and  on  the  sands  in  front,  hot  enough  to  drive  away  ady  enemy, 
and  yet  behind  the  sand  bags  there  was  safety,  excepting  of  course  against  those  ugly  customers,  shells, 
which  are  bursting  here,  there,  aud  everywhere.  It  is  said  that  the  Frenchmen  who  landed  on  the  8th 
instant  carried  each  100  rounds,  and  when  they  were  expended  they  had  to  retire.  The  Hillmen^  oil 
hands  and  feet,  followed  them  right  up  to  the  beach  in  true  savage  style.  The  Vip^rc  is  back  again  close 
to  the  Galissoiiu^re.** 

**  The  houses  near  the  consulate  having  been  proved  to  be  unsafe,  two  lady  missionaries  and  their 

husbands  and  children,  the   consul,  the   commissioner  of   Customs  and  five  or  six    other   gentlemen 

removed  and  took  up  quarters  iu  the  house  of  Messrs.  D.  Lapraik  &  Co.,  with  a  guard  of  ten  blue  jackets 

and  an  officer.     At  Messrs.  Dodd  &  Co.'s,  Piatow,  wore  two  ladies  and  several  gentlemen  with  a  guard  of 

-five  marines  of  the  Cockchafer^  while  the  Custom  officers  lived  principally  in  boats.*' 

The  few  days  following  this  failure  to  land  troops  were  not  marked  by 
anything  unusual.  The  French  ships  were  obliged  to  battle  with  the  elements 
for  some  days,  a  strong  north-easter  proving  more  formidable  than  the 
Chinese  forts,  and  driving  three  out  of  the  five  ships  to  mainland  ports  for 
shelter.  Meanwhile,  the  Chinese  on  shore  were  more  active  than  ever  in 
making  grand  preparations  for  xh^Fraiicy  Man  should  he  visit  them  on  shore 
again.  The  guns  of  the  White  Port  were  removed  and  placed  in  a  newly 
erected  earthwork  overlooking  the  place  where  the  French  had  landed  on 
the  8th. 
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Liu  Ming-chiian  with  some  6,000  men  was  stationed  at  Taipehfii  in  the 
Banka  plain,  while  the  forces  at  Hobe  were  daily  strengthened,  until,  in  the 
middle  of  October,  there  were  assembled  about  6,000  men  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Among  these  were  new  levies  of  Hakka  hillmen.  They  were 
considered  by  the  foreigners  to  be  a  dangerous  lot  to  have  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  as  they  did  not  speak  the  same  language  as  the  general  and  other 
officers,  it  was  feared  that  misunderstandings  might  arise  with  serious  results. 
The  other  soldiers  present  were  principally  northern  men,  and  were  said  to 
be  well  armed.  The  Hakkas,  although  armed  with  their  primitive  matchlocks, 
were  considered  to  be  brave  men  and  were  hardened  to  the  privations  of 
warfare.  Fheir  matchlocks  are  described  as  long-barrelled  guns,  fixed  into 
semi-circular  shaped  stocks,  with  pans  for  priming  powder,  and  armlets 
made  of  rattan,  worn  around  the  right  wrist  and  containing  pieces  of 
bark-cord,  which,  when  lighted,  would  keep  alight  for  hours,  if  necessar)'. 
When  in  action  the  Hakka  pours  a  cliarge  of  powder  down  the  muzzle ; 
on  top  of  that  are  dropped  two  or  three  slug  shot  or  long  pieces  of  iron, 
without  wadding.  The  trigger  is  made  to  receive  the  lighted  piece  of 
bark,  and  when  powder  covers  the  priming  i>an  and  all  is  ready,  the 
trigger  is  pulled  and  if, — if  the  weather  is  dry,  ofif  goes  the  gun.  The 
ordinar)'  method  of  liandling  these  weapons  is  to  place  the  lower  end 
of  the  butt  against  the  right  breast,  high  enough  to  enable  the  curved 
end  to  rest  against  the  cheek,  and  the  eye  to  look  down  the  large  barrel, 
upon  which  there  are  ordinarily  no  sights.  This  method  is  sometimes 
varied  by  discharging  the  guns  from  the  hip,  and  it  is  quite  customarj' 
for  the  Hakka  to  lie  flat  on  his  l^ack,  place  the  muzzle  between  his  toes, 
and,  raising  his  head  sufficiently  to  sight  along  the  barrel,  to  take 
deliberate  aim  and  fire.  He  is  able  to  make  good  practice ;  while  his 
presence,  especially  when  surrounded  by  rank  grass,  is  decidedly  difficult 
to  determine. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mackay's  Tanisui  Mission  Hospital,  with  Dr.  Johansen  in 
charge,  which  had  rendered  such  great  services  to  the  Chinese  wounded 
and  had  no  doubt  been  the  means  of  saving  many  lives,  was  visited 
on  the  19th  by  General  Sun.  who  thanked  the  doctor  in  charge  as  well  as 
Dr.  Browne  of  the  Cockcluifcr  (who  had  given  valuable  assistance)  for 
their  attentions  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  patients  then  numbered 
only  a  dozen,  a  good  many  of  the  wounded  having  left,  fearing  that  the 
French  might  land  again  and  kill  them;  odiers,  seeing  their  wounds 
healing  nicely,  went  away  into  the  town.  One  man  who  had 
been  shot  through  the  left  shoulder,  in  the  region  of  the  collar  bone, 
after  a  week  or  ten  days'  treatment  suddenly  shouldered  his  rifle 
and  left  for  the  front,  preferring  life  with  his  comrades  to  being  con- 
fined in  the  hospital.  It  was  supposed  that  the  bullet  had  pierced  the 
upper  part  of  his  lungs.  Another  instance  occurred  seven  days  after  the 
French  landing,  when  a  Chinese  walked  into  the  hospital  with  his  skull 
wounded  and  the  brain  visible.  Several  others,  shot  through  the  thighs  and 
arms,  bones  being  splintered  in  many  pieces,  bore  their  pain  most  heroically. 
Soon  after  the  engagement,  when  there  were  seventy  men  in  the  hospital. 
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some  being  badly  wounded  with  as  many  as  three  shots  apiece,  there  was 
scarcely  a  groan  to  be  heard.  One  of  the  wounded  came  to  the  hospital 
after  having  had  a  bullet  in  his  calf  for  nine  or  ten  days.  Dr.  Browne 
extracted  the  bullet,  and  off  the  man  went  back  to  the  front.  Many  other 
instances  like  the  foregoing  might  be  recorded,  all  of  which  indicated  that  the 
Chinese  could  recover  in  a  few  days  from  wounds,  which,  if  not  actually  fatal, 
would  have  laid  foreign  soldiers  up  for  months. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  to  land,  and  on  October  22nd  the  foreign 
community  was  surprised  to  receive  a  circular  issued  by  Consul  Frater,  to 
which  was  attached  a  "'Notification  de  Blocus''  issued  by  Admiral  Courbet, 
dated  Kelung,  20th  October,  declaring  a  blockade  of  the  coast  of  Formosa.' 

Instead  of  being  lessened,  the  dangers  to  the  foreign  community  were 
now  enhanced,  and  all  trade  was  at  a  standstill,  which  meant  a  great  loss 
for  the  merchants.  Much  inconvenience  was  already  being  felt  owing  to 
several  persons  running  short  of  supplies,  and  there  was  not  a  little  anxiety 
as  to  how  they  would  get  along  if  the  blockade  was  a  protracted  one. 
The  short  notice  scarcely  permitted  of  their  arranging  their  affairs  and 
clearing  out,  and  with  the  Chinese  hordes  on  one  side  making  it  unsafe  to 
retreat  up  river  and  with  French  gims  on  the  other,  their  position  was  not 
unlike  that  of  the  proverbial  *'  rat  in  the  trap.*' 

The  Chinese  were  quite  unable  to  comprehend  that  the  blockade  was  a 
serious  matter ;  for,  during  the  afternoon,  a  fleet  of  Chinese  coasting  boats 
prepared  to  clear  out.  Tliey  sailed  past  the  Pilot  Village  and  White  Fort, 
and  had  just  rounded  the  black  beacon,  when  suddenly  the  Dtiqnay  Trotiin, 
which  had  been  left  on  guard,  opened  fire,  one  shot  falling  ahead,  one  near, 
and  a  third  appearing  to  fall  right  among  them.  With  a  great  desire  to 
proceed  and  the  wind  against  them  on  their  return  to  harbor,  the 
**  gallant  Tai  Kongs ''  were  undecided.  The  ugly  rattle  of  a  Hotchkiss  in  the 
tops,  however,  soon  put  an  end  to  their  indecision,  and  the  brave  coasters 
put  about  and  returned  to  port,  safe  and  sound,  with  an  exact  and  clear 
understanding  of  the  word  **  blocnsy  The  hope  of  some  of  the  junkmen 
that  night  would  enable  them  to  slip  out  without  detection  was  dispelled  by 
the  appearance  of  a  strong  search  light,  which,  sweeping  all  around  the  ship, 
made  escape  impossible. 

1.  M.  Le  Contre  Amiral  Lesp^s. 

No.  613. 
Notification  de  Blocus. 

Nous  Boussign^  Vice-Amiral  Courbet,  CommaDdaut  eu  chef  les  Forces  Navalea  Franvaises  dans 
I'extreme  Orieut. 

Va  l%tat  de  repr^sailles  existant  entre  la  France  et  la  Chine,  agissant  en  vertu  des  poayoirs  qui 
nous  appartiennent. 

Declarons : 

Qa'il  parttr  du  23  Octobre,  1884,  la  cote  et  les  ports  de  Formose  compris  entre  le^Cap  Sud  (Latitude 
SI''  W  Nord,  Longitude  W!^  82'  Est)  et  la  pointe  DAme  (Latitude  24°  30'  Nord,  Longitude  119°  35'  Est) 
en  passant  par  TOuest  et  le  Nord,  seront  tenus  en  6tat  de  blocus  eifectif  par  les  Forces  Navales  plao^s 
sous  notre  commandement  et  que  les  bfttiments  amis  on  ueutres  auront  un  •  delai  de  trois  jours  pour 
acheTer  leur  chargement  et  quitter  les  lieuXj^loqu^s; 

II  sera  proc6d6  contre  tout  b&tinieut  qui  tenterait  de  voiler  le  dit  blocus  conprixn^ment  aux  Lois 
Internationales  et  aux  traits  en  vigueur  avec  les  Puissances  neutres. 

A  bord  du  Cuirass^  le  Ba^ford^ 
-  .  K%d6  du  Kelung,  le  20  Octobre,  1884. 

(Signed)       S.  Courbet. 
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A  few  days  later  a  report  jjot  into  circulation  that  some  Chinese  and  a 
certain  foreigner  had  been  in  communication  with  the  French.  This  dis- 
agreeable rumor  arose  from  a  discovery  made  on  the  day  of  the  French 
landing,  when  two  Chinese  who  were  arrested  under  rather  suspicious 
circumstances  were  said  to  have  been  found  in  possession  of  a  foreign  letter, 
money,  and  bills,  and  also  Trench  flags  with  certain  round  patches  of  different 
colors  on  them.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Hags  were  to  be  used  by  the 
Chinese  traitors  as  signals  or  guides  to  the  I^Vench  troops  should  they 
land  again.  After  the  men  had  been  imprisoned  and  tortured,  they  implicated 
a  Hobe  Chinese  named  Tan  Akoon,  whose  family  quarters  were  situated  near 
the  beach,  opposite  to  which  were  anchored  one  or  two  French  men-of  war, 
and  close  to  the  road  which  led  over  the  first  downs.  Akoon  had,  some 
fifteen  years  before,  been  dismissed  from  foreign  employ,  and  had  been  since 
employed  as  a  yamen  runner  and  interpreter.  I*or  some  days  previously 
he  had  been  calling  at  the  foreign  hongs  reporting  that  the  mandarins  had 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  master  of  the  hong  was  in  league  with 
the  French,  and  subsequently  he  gave  out  that  the  compradores  and  others 
were  mixed  up  in  the  affair.  These  false  reports  for  the  time  created 
considerable  excitement.  Akoon  was  seized  in  Twatutia,  where  he  ^'as 
tortured,  and  then  brought  down  river  to  Hobe  and  decapitiited.  His  head 
was  placed  on  a  pole  and  exhibited  in  front  of  (icncral  Sun's  quarters  as  a 
warning  to  others. 

On  November  2nd,  a  Chinese  force  was  defeated  by  the  TVench  in  the 
region  of  Liang-ko  overlooking  the  Kelung  rapids,  the  Chinese  reporting  a 
loss  of  two  hundred  and  stating  that  machine-guns,  mounted  on  wooden 
supports,  percned  on  elevated  spots,  effected  the  most  damage.  The  French 
loss  was  reported,  as  twenty  dead. 

December  followed  with  but  little  to  relieve  the  monotony.  The  foreign 
community,  not  having  received  anj'  outside  supplies  for  some  months,  were 
now  obliged  to  put  themselves  on  half  and  three-quarter  allowances,  besides 
laying  aside  something,  that  their  Christmas  dinner  might  not  lose  by  the 
blockade.  The  French  allowed  mails  and  stores  to  be  landed  for  the  per- 
sonal use  of  the  consul  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Cockchafer,  but 
refiised  to  allow  anything  of  like  nature  to  be  delivered  to  the  foreign  com- 
munity. This  they,  of  course,  had  a  right  to  do,  but  it  does  seem  tliat  they 
might  have  acted  with  a  little  more  generosity  under  the  circumstances, 
especially  as  they  were  using  Hongkong  for  all  purposes  as  a  naval  supply 
depot.  However,  Christmas  day  was  celebrated  by  the  whole  Tamsui 
community  with  a  dinner,  in  which  *'  huge  pieces  of  beef,  lordly  turkeys,  and 
fatted  capons,  home  made  puddings,  pies  and  cakes  '*  played  a  leading  part. 
A  regatta  which  had  been  planned  for  the  da\'  had  to  be  postponed  on 
account  of  the  weather  ;  it  took  place  on  the  29th  of  December,  however  ; 
the  programme  including  numerous  boat  races  with  foreign  and  native  boats, 
and  finishing  up  with  a  greased  pole  with  a  pig  at  the  top,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  amounting  to  $150. 

During  the  month  no  fighting  of  importance  transpired.  The  Chinese 
killed  a  few  Frenchmen  who  were  out  foraging  for  bullocks,  and  the  French 
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destroyed  one  village  where  a  party  of  their  men  liiid  Ijeen  attacked. 
The  friends  of  the  French  officer  who  was  killed  during  the  landing 
having  communicated  their  desire  to  recover  the  body,  General  Liu  Ming- 
chiian,  with  that  manliness  and  generosity  which  characterized  his  later  days, 
offered  Taels  200  ($150  gold)  to  any  one  who  would  find  and  produce  the 
body  of  the  dead  officer.  As  a  result  the  head  was  discovered  some  days 
after\vards,  but  the  body  could  not  be  identified,  it  having  been  buried  with 
others  on  the  downs. 

ITie  French  no  doubt  found  great  difficulty  in  advancing  into  the  country. 
The  nature  of  the  place  was  most  favorable  to  the  Chinese,  the  vicinity  of 
Kelung  being  hilly  and  full  of  cover,  and  the  only  roads  being  narrow  path- 
ways. Chinese  soldiers  were  scattered  about  without  regard  to  rank  all  over 
the  hills,  behind  rifle  pits,  or  hidden  in  thick  covers,  and  even  up  trees,  it 
was  said.  French  soldiers  advancing  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  these  un- 
seen riflemen,  some  of  whom  were  adepts  at  savage  warfare.  They  moved 
through  the  long  grass,  now  erect,  now  on  all  fours,  suddenly  raised  them- 
selves just  high  enough  to  take  aim  and  fire,  then  lay  down  again,  and 
crawled  away  like  snakes  from  the  tell-tale  smoke,  so  that  the)'  made  but 
poor  targets  for  even  the  best  of  the  French  riflemen. 

The  new  year,  1885,  brought  but  little  consolation  to  the  blockaded 
residents,  and  the  French  were  still  persistent  in  their  refusal  to  allow  stores 
or  mails  to  reach  the  community.  Tlie  junk  communication,  however,  be- 
tween certain  parts  of  Formosa  and  the  mainland  was  never  more  regular 
than  during  the  days  of  the  blockade,  making  it  easy  for  the  Chinese  to  get 
their  mails  in  the  old  fashioned  way,  while  the  foreign  merchaiits  who  trusted 
their  mails  to  the  government  postal  authorities  had  to  go  without  them. 
But  it  was  the  monotony  of  the  situation  that  was  felt  worst  of  all.  The 
long  days  of  suspense.     Would  it  last  one  month  or  a  year? 

The  new  year  was  markt^d  by  considerable  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
French  in  amassing  troops  at  Kelung.  On  the  2  ist  of  January,  the  transport 
Cantofi,  belonging  to  the  Compagnie  Nationale,  arrived  at  Kelung,*  having 
sailed  from  Algeria  December  3rd.  She  brought  971  men, — 16  having 
deserted  and  1 3  died  on  the  way.  The  French  troops  on  their  arrival  were 
quartered  in  Chinese  houses  and  temples ;  and,  as  the  weather  was  bitterly 
cold,  all  wooden  portions  of  the  houses  were  torn  down  for  firewood.  In 
one  house,  while  obtaining  fuel  in  this  way,  $1,500  was  discovered  and  turned 
over  to  the  commandant.  With  no  suitable  quarters  and  an  almost  daily 
downpour  of  rain,  the  soldiers  were  very  miserable  indeed. 

The  French  force  at  Kelung  consisted  of 

Legion  Etranger       971 

Batallion  Afrique      900 

Marine  Infentry        350 

Blue  jackets     800 

The  land  expedition  was  under  the  command  of  (lenenil  laichesne, 
known  to  the  French  as  the*  concjueror  of  Madagascar.  The  new  arrivals 
did  not  have  much  to  do  in  the  shape  of  fighting  until  Febniary  7th.  On 
that  day  the  first  attack  was  made  on  a  Chinese  fort  which  lay  to  the  north- 
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east  of  the  Custom  house  and  on  the  second  range  of  hills.     The  PVench  force 
consisted  of  800  men  from  the   **  Legion  Etranger."     Two   13  centimetre 
field  gims  were  planted  on  the  first  range  of  hills  and  two  7  centimetre 
mountain  guns  were  taken  with  the  troops.     The  Chinese  force  amounted  to 
some  3,000  men.     The  attack  was  made  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
but  the  Chinese  position  was  too  strong,  and  the  French  withdrew  witliout 
much  loss,   r^our  days  later,  the  engagement  was  renewed,  the  French  making 
a  blind  attack  with  60  men,  while  600  men  surprised  the  Chinese  by  coming  in 
by  an  unexpected  route.     'ITie  Chinese  fled  over  the  hills  leaving   20  dead 
behind  them.     The  French  loss  was  7,  of  whom  2  were  killed  and  5  wounded. 
Four  Knipp  guns  of  7  centimetres  were  captured,  and  many  Mauser  rifles. 
A  force  was  left  in  possession  of  the  fort,  which  was  well  located  and  com- 
manded a  large  district. 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  preparations  were  made  to  attack  a  fort  known  to 
the  French  as  Fort  Bamboo,  on  accoimt  of  the  bamboo  stockade  that 
surrounded  it.  This  was  on  a  curiously  shaped  hill  with  almost  per- 
pendicular sides  and  a  flat  top,  at  the  l>ack  of  a  village  known  as  Wan  Wan. 
It  was  a  most  commanding  position,  and  its  capture  by  the  French  with  the 
small  force  at  their  command  was  most  creditable.  The  French  brought  330 
men  to  the  attack,  and  the  pathway  was  so  steep  that  they  were  forced  to 
use  storming  ladders.  In  gaining  this  pathway  and  reaching  the  fortifica- 
tions, the  French  were  for  two  miles  under  fire,  but  so  determined  was 
the  charge  that  the  Chinese  weakened  and  finally  retreated.  The  tale 
is  told  by  a  member  of  the  French  expedition  ;  and  a  young  Chinese  officer, 
an  Anhui  man,  is  credited  with  exceptional  bravery.  After  the  Chinese  had 
fled  from  the  field  this  officer  returned  with  a  small  squad,  which  he  led 
without  a  sign  of  fear  against  the  French  now  greatly  outnumbering  liis 
little  band.  This  gallant  charge  in  the  open  field  was  an  exhibition  of 
such  rare  bravery  for  tlie  Chinese  that  the  French  officer  in  command 
was  much  affected  and  ordered  that  the  enemy  should  not  be  fired  u|X)n 
if  it  could  be  helped.  Hut,  regardless  of  their  inferiority  in  numbers,  the 
Chinese  officer  and  his  men  did  not  falter,  and  it  became  necessarj'  for  the 
protection  of  the  French  troops  to  give  the  order  to  fire  a  volley  to  frighten 
the  enemy  from  the  field.  As  soon  as  the  smoke  had  cleared  away, 
the  French  were  surprised  to  find  this  officer  again  leading  his  men  to  the 
front.  Again  did  the  French  fire,  and  again  did  the  Chinese  appear  to 
retreat ;  but,  with  an  evident  determination  to  conquer  or  die  on  the  field, 
the  Anhui  man  again  returned  for  the  third  time,  with  scarcely  a  corporal's 
guard  remaining.  With  much  regret  the  h>ench  officer  gave  the  order  to 
fire,  and  the  brave  little  band,  lacking  only  in  wisdom,  met  death  to  a  man. 

The  Chinese  loss  was  estimated  by  the  French  at  1,500  in  all.  The 
rVench  loss  was  180  men,  of  whom  nearly  a  hundred  were  killed  on  the  field. 
The  Chinese  were  principall)'  armed  with  Mausers  and  had  mounted  in  their 
fortifications  four  guns,  three  of  them  being  7  centimetre  Krupps. 

Chinese  accounts  say  the  l^Vench  carried  the  fort  by  storm  and  then 
turned  their  attention  to  the  encampments,  and  tliat  the  Chinese  force 
numbered  over  3,5(X3  men. 
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This  defeat  greatly  alarmed  the  mandarins  in  the  north,  and, 
undoubtedly,  if  the  French  had  followed  up  their  success,  they  would 
not  have  found  much  difficulty  in  reaching  the  capital.  Their  delay  was 
taken  full  advantage  of  by  the  Chinese,  and  extensive  work  was  carried 
on  in  erecting  fortifications  round  about  rai[)ehfu  and  Hobe.  For  quite 
a  long  time,  at  least  2,000  men  were  employed  at  this  work  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Kantao.  At  Hobe  military  work  had  been  carried  on 
for  several  weeks  without  interruption,  except  one  day  in  Februarj^  when 
the  Villars  steamed  close  to  shore  and  discharged  a  few  shells  at  the 
working  party,  without  apparently  doing  them  any  damage.  In  spite  of 
the  blockade,  numbers  of  soldiers  and  quantities  of  munitions  of  war  were 
landed  at  Pilam  (Pinam)  on  the  south-east  coast.  The  men  crossed  to 
Takow  and  thence  overland  to  Taipehfu.  In  March  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  not  less  than  30,000  Chinese  troops  gathered  in  the  north. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Formosa,  Chinese  Customs  reports  speak  of 
preparations  made  to  oppose  the  French  should  they  make  an  attack 
there.  Soon  after  the  first  arrival  of  the  French  in  the  north,  troops  were 
collected  at  Takow  and  vicinity,  where  there  was  a  fort  on  **  Saracen's 
Head,''  in  which  four  61^  ton,  M.L.  Armstrongs  had  been  mounted  in 
1879;  besides  this,  two  nine-inch  American  rifled  guns  were  placed  behind 
earthworks  on  the  northern  end  of  the  Head.  I)iiring  September,  many 
natives,  apprehensive  of  danger,  left  for  the  mainland,  and  the  families 
of  foreigners  were  also  sent  across  the  channel.  In  October,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  block  the  harbor.  Junks  loaded  with  stones  were  sunk 
in  the  entrance,  only  to  be  broken  up.  and  the  stones  scattered  far  and 
wide  by  the  tidal  current :  so  that  within  48  hours  after  the  work  of  filling  up 
had  been  effected  the  original  depth  of  25  feet  was  got.  These  efforts  were 
twice  repeated,  but  on  both  occasions  with  similar  results.  A  French 
man-of-war  appeared  off  Anping  on  the  15th  of  October,  and  two  days  later 
another  arrived  off  Takow. 

The  authorities,  now  somewhat  alarmed,  ordered  the  light  on  .Saracen's 
Head  to  be  discontinued.  On  the  23rd,  the  British  man-of-war  Cliainpion 
brought  the  first  news  of  the  blockade  to  the  south,  and  informed  the  sur- 
prised residents  that  three  days  would  be  allowed  for  vessels  to  leave. 
Accordingly,  the  British  S.S.  Pingon,  the  only  vessel  in  port,  departed  on  the 
26th.  On  the  25th,  the  Chinese  opened  fire  from  Saracen's  Head  fort  at 
the  French  gunboat  Lntin,  She  did  not  reply,  and  after  five  shots  the 
firing  ceased.  This  was  the  only  time  that  this  fort  had  occasion  to  take  action; 
On  the  2nd  of  November,  the  Chinese  revenue  steamer  Feiho  was  captured 
outside  Anping  by  the  French,  and  on  the  26th,  Anping  light  was  extinguished 
by  order  of  the  authorities.  During  the  last  days  of  November  the  work 
of  closing  the  harbor  was  again  attempted. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  the  South  Cape  light  was  extinguished.  From 
the  15th  of  December  onward,  French  ships  appeared  outside  Takow  and 
Anping.  Prices  of  imports  at  once  rose  greatly,  opium  reaching  as  much 
as  $1,000  a  chest;  so  that  junks  were  induced  by  the  high  freights  to  take 
the  chances  of  encountering  a  French  man-of-war.     Early  in  January,  how- 
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ever,  a  radical  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  French  fleet  took  place ;  several 
men-of-war  appeared  on  the  scene,  proceeding  to  take  vigorous  action  against 
all  Chinese  craft  then  in  the  vicinity  of  the  treaty-ports,  burning  and  sinking 
ever}'  vessel  that  came  in  sight,  although  they  had  previously  raised  the 
blockade  for  three  weeks,  without,  however,  notifying  the  same  to  any  one.  On 
the  /th.  the  French  ships  again  reappeared  and  notified  south  Formosa  resir 
dents  that  a  **  neu*  "  blockade  of  the  coast  from  Taika  river  to  the  South  Cape 
would  be  commenced  that  day.  Tlie  sinking,  burning,  and  destroying  of  junks 
was  kept  up  diroughout  the  month,  and  the  coast  was  soon  cleared  of  sails 
during  daylight,  but  many  still  managed  to*  nm  in  safety  during  the  night, 
when  apparently  no  effort  was  made  to  stop  them.  TTie  amount  of  des- 
truction during  the  first  day  after  the  return  of  the  French,  and  before  the 
junks  from  the  mainland  had  been  apprised  of  the  renewal  of  the  blockade 
was  very  great,  the  coast  being  strewn  with  wreckage  all  along.  V^essel 
after  vessel  ran  straight  into  the  arms  of  the  French,  and  all  met  the  same 
fate.  From  Amoy  alone  eight  junks  arrived  off  Anping,  of  which  seven  were 
sunk :  only  one,  running  the  gauntlet,  escaped  into  port,  to  the  intense  chagrin 
of  the  blockaders.  The  value  of  proj^erty  destroyed  .on  this  occasion  was 
reckoned  at  $100,000.  As  the  state  of  affairs  l^ecame  known  at  the 
Pescadores  and  on  the  mainland,  junkmen  grew  more  cautious,  and  either 
waited  for  better  times  or  ran  across  at  night  to  Fa-te-chui,  a  place  north  of 
Anping,  or  on  to  Takow, 

There  are  several  small  Chinese  {)orts  to  the  north  of  Taiwanfu,  higher 
up  than  Kok-si-kon,  in  the  direction  of  Pa-te-chui,  where  junks  can  run  in  : 
and  during  the  campaign,  favored  by  the  strong  north-east  gales,  and  the 
shoal  water  preventing  P  rench  gunboats  from  following  them,  a  safe  haven 
was  frequently  made.  Many  of  the  junk-anchorages  on  the  west  coast  are 
formed  by  outlying  longitudinal  sand  banks,  inside  of  which  light  draft  boats 
can  sail  at  flood-tide  :  the  inlets,  however,  become  perfectly  dry  at  low  tide, 
lliese  sand  harbors  nm  inland  a  long  way  from  the  sea ;  but,  even  supposing 
there  liad  been  water  enough,  the  navigation  was  quite  unknown  to  the 
foreigners  and,  therefore,  naturally  the  PVench  did  not  attempt  to  enter  them. 

A  great  number  of  junks  in  the  north  of  the  island  also  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Prench.  As  a  rule,  the  crews  were  taken  to  Kelung,  where 
they  were  set  to  work  at  road-making.  It  is  said  diat  the  opium  captured 
out  of  junks  was  sold  by  the  PVench  at  Kelung  to  Chinese  buyers.  If  this  be 
true  the  transaction  must  have  proved  rather  profitable,  as  valuable  cargoes 
of  the  drug  were  undoubtedly  carried  by  most  of  the  blockade-running  junks. 

On  the  1 6th  of  March,  the  British  gunboat  Sioi/l  arrived  at  Tamsui, 
and  a  circular  was  sent  round  stating  that  the  Szi*i/t  would  take  away  anyone 
desirous  of  leaving.  But  as  only  some  few  hours'  notice  was  given,  the 
Tamsui  residents  did  not  feel  that  they  could  prepare  for  their  departure  in 
so  short  a  time  ;  besides,  the  majority,  who  had  property  in  north  Formosa, 
were  loath  to  leave  it  to  the  protection  of  the  Chinese  only.  The  Cockchafer 
had  also  been  ordered  back  to  Kelung ;  but  as  the  Chinese  had  been  actively 
engaged  for  several  weeks  laying  down  split  bamboo  baskets  of  a  circular 
shape,  full  of  large  stomas,  right  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  entrance  of 
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the  river,  the  channel  was  so  entirely  blocked  that  even  cargo  boats  and 
gigs  were  obliged  to  enter  by  certain  narrow  courses  close  inshore.  It  was 
thought  that  the  Chinese  authorities  would  remove  obstacles  sufficiently  to 
make  a  channel  for  the  Cockchafer  to  go  through,  but  as  they  were  dis- 
inclined to  do  this,  the  gunboat  had  to  remain,  notwithstanding  the  rather 
serious  complications  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  which  had  led  to  the 
summary  withdrawal  of  all  other  British  men-of-war  from  Pormosa^ 

Early  in  March  the  Tarosui  residents  were,  by  the  kindness  of  Admiral 
Lespes,  given  an  unexpected  treat.  This  officer  allowed  a  mail  from  the 
Siinft  to  be  landed,  the  first  for  many  weeks.  No  stores,  however,  arrived, 
and  the  blockade  had  naturally  caused  a  great  rise  in  the  prices  of  such 
goods  as  were  to  be  procured  in  Formosa.  Fortunately  for  the  Tamsui 
residents,  an  enterprising  Chinese  storekeeper  managed  to  get  across  some 
flour,  for  which  he  found  a  ready  market  at  $4  per  bag.  Potatoes  were  in 
demand  at  $7.20  per  picul;  kerosine  oil,  usually  sold  for  $2,  brought  $5,  and 
odier  necessaries,  including  native  produce,  sold  at  an  advance  of  from  30  to 
100  per  cent.  The  poorer  classes  of  Chinese  suffered  much  privation,  and 
Chinese  New  Year  passed  off  with  less  noise  and  fewer  presents  than  usuaL 

The  Chinese  commander-in-chief,  General  Sun,  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  great  activity,  completed,  in  early  April,  a  stone  and  bamboo  bridge 
across  the  river  at  Tamsui  from  Sand  Point  to  a  spit  running  out  into  the 
river  on  the  further  side  of  Pilot  Village. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  the  Duguay  Tronin  got  up  steam  early  in  the 
morning  and  fired  several  shots  to  the  north,  one  of  which  killed  two  Chinese 
soldiers  near  the  earth  battery,  completely  knocking  the  head  off  one  of  them. 
To  the  blockaded  foreigners  this  seemed  the  be^nning  of  another  bombard- 
ment, but  in  reality  it  proved  to  be  the  last  shot  fired  by  the  French  in  their 
operations  against  P'ormosa.  On  the  28th  of  March,  five  P'rench  ships-^twb 
ironclads,  two  cruisers,  and  a  troop-ship — rendezvoused  off  Anping,  and 
proceeding  on  the  31st  to  the  Pescadores,  bombarded  and  took  those  islands, 
after  an  almost  bloodless  engagement  with  the  forts. The  casualty-list 
showed  only  3  killed  and  7  wounded.  On  April  ist,  the  French  flag  was 
hoisted  at  Makung,  and  the  Bayard,  with  Admiral  Courbet  on  board,  fired 
a  salute  of  21  gims,  declaring  the  Pescadores  a  Prench  possession  under  the 
old  name  of  **Pisherman  Island.''  After  the  bombardment,  whichj  it  is 
interesting  to  note,  is  reported  as  having  been  heard  in  Takow  some  65 
miles  distant,  the  south  of  P^ormosa  was  free  from  blockading  ships.  The 
German  schooner  Faugh  Balaugh  put  in  at  Takow  seeking  freight ;  but  her 
rates  were  so  high  diat  no  one  seemed  willing  to  ship,  and  eventually  she 
went  away  empty. 

The  S.S.  Pingoii,  which  had  now  become  a  Chinese  transport,  was 
captured  on  the  nth  off  South  Caj:)e  by  a  French  cruiser.  ITiere  is  some 
evidence  tending  to  show  that  this  was  the  result  of  an  arrangement  between 
the  mandarin  in  charge  of  the  ship  and  the  P'rench  naval  authorities,  who  are 
said  to  have  paid  the  traitor  handsomely. 

April  5th  was  a  glorious  day  for  the  blockaded  residents  in  Formosa 
and  worthy  of  being  remembered  by  them.     The  event  is  thus  described  : 
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**  Yesterday  afternoon  a  merchant  vessel  was  seen  steaming  towards  the 
port ;  as  she  approached  the  shipping,  she  was  discovered  to  be  the  Hai- 
l(youg.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  the  Hailoong  coming  to  Tamsui? 
Pigs  must  have  declined,  or  advanced  in  price,  or  something  must  have 
happened!  The  eagle  eyes  of  our  harbor  master  are  on  her;  he  adjusts  a 
long  telescope.  Steady,  he  says  the  flags  are  speaking.  What  do  they 
say?  what?  can  it  really  be  so?  Yes:  no!  yes!  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it — the  signal  is,  is, — (oh !  it  is  too  much  of  a  good  thing)— oh  dear !  hold 
me  up !  gently  now  I  Say  it  again !  *  The  blockade  is  raised  1  *  Shouts  of 
gladness  rent  the  air.  Come  on  board  the  Cockclutfcr ;  let  us  see  what  the 
signal  man  says  there.  Ho!  signal  man.  what  say  you?  Tom  Bowling 
replied,  avast  there !  Splice  the  main  brace !  Yo  ho,  lads,  ho !  By  the  soul 
of  Nelson,  I  swear  the  signal  runs: — *  The  blockade  is  raised!'  Hurrah! 
hip,  hip,  hurrah  !  Pipe  all  hands  and  let  us  be  merry  !  Everyone  echoed 
let's  be  merrj'  to  the  tune  of  *  God  save  our  Gracious  Queen  ! '  The  feeling  of 
happiness  has  not  been  experienced  by  any  of  us  for  many  weary  months. 
We  now  know  what  the  word  really  means.  No  end  of  main  braces  were 
spliced.  The  Hailoong  was  brought  to  in  the  usual  way  (a  shot  across  her 
bows).  She  was  ordered  to  anchor  to  the  south  of  the  corvette.  A  boat 
was  seen  to  lx)ard  her,  and  l3efore  you  could  say  *  Rule  Britannia  '  she  was  ofi 
again,  steaming  southward.  The  news  must  have  been  unknown  even  to 
the  PVench,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  Hailoong  had  been  referred  to 
Admiral  Courbet,  supposed  to  be  at  Makung.'' 

In  the  south,  the  news  that  the  blockade  had  been  raided  was  brought 
on  the  15th  by  the  British  S.-S.  Amalistay  which  arrived  from  Amoy  with  a 
notification  from  Admiral  Courbet.  Accordingly,  on  April  27th,  the  Saracen 
Head  light  was  relit,  the  next  day  the  Anping  light  was  also  shown,  and  on 
the  I  St  of  May  the  South  Cape  light  resumed  operations.  There  was  little 
need  for  labor  in  removing  the  obstruction  in  the  river,  the  strong  tides 
having  washed  so  much  of  it  away  that  by  the  end  of  April  there  was  a 
depth  in  the  shallowest  part  of  1 1  feet  6  inches  at  low  water.  An  address 
of  thanks  for  the  protection  given  to  foreigners  during  the  blockade,  signed 
by  all  the  foreigners  was,  in  May,  presented  to  the  taotai,  Liu  Ao,  through 
the  British  consul. 

In  the  north,  although  the  PVench  admiral  had  given  official  notification 
of  the  removal  of  the  blockade,  and  the  PVench  ships  had  departed  from 
Hobe,  the  Chinese  soldiers  were  still  kept  at  work  on  fortifications,  and  the 
authorities  were  loath  to  remove  tht  harlx)r  obstructions,  fearing  that  the 
departure  of  the  French  was  but  a  ruse  to  catch  the  Chinese  napping. 
On  die  19th,  the  British  steamships  Ahivioa  and  Hailoong  arrived,  but 
were  not  allowed  to  enter.  A  passage,  however,  ^vas  made  for  the 
Cockchafer,  which  departed  on  the  21st  after  nine  months'  stay  in  the 
Tamsui  river.  The  French  still  occupied  Kelung  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  reserving  the  right  to  search  vess(?ls  of  any  nationality,  and  to  seize 
rice  and  all  contraband  of  war. 

The  Twatutia  residents  returned  to  their  up  river  quarters,  and  pre- 
parations were  made  for  the  opening  of  the   tea-export  trade,  the  season  for 
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which  was  now  just  commencing.  New  tea  came  pourinj/  into  the  town  from 
the  country,  together  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  old  leaf  from  the  year 
before,  which  had  been  stored  imtil  the  blockade  should  be  raised.  Trade, 
however,  was  still  destined  to  be  much  hindered  ;  for  lead,  which  is  necessaiy 
for  lining  the  tea  chests,  was  a  contraband  of  war,  and  thus  none  could  be 
landed.  Chinese  packers  were  consequently  buying  up  leaden  **  joss  "  candle- 
sticks, and  fishermen  were  said  to  be  even  parting  with  the  **  sinkers  " 
attached  to  their  nets,  for  the  same  purpose.  Packers  were  now  anxious  to 
secure  lead,  gladly  paying  $20  per  picul  for  what  had  cost  $6  the  previous 
year.  An  attempt  was  made  to  smuggle  lead  across  as  specie  stowed  in 
treasure  boxes,  but  this  being  discovered  by  the  Custom  authorities  the 
consignees  were  fined.  Importers  then  endeavored  to  buy  it  in  boxes  said 
to  contain  tin  plates.  L^pon  examination  the  boxes  were  found  to  contain 
about  two  tin  plates  only,  the  remainder  of  their  contents  being  lead.  This 
state  of  affeirs  continued  until  June  5th,  when  a  notification  was  issued  by 
the  English  consul  that  all  restrictions  as  to  cargoes  had  been  removed. 

The  month  of  May  passed  very  quietly  for  all  concerned.  Occasional 
rows  occurred  between  French  foraging  parties  and  Chinese.  But  it  is  not 
known  that  any  resulted  seriously,  with  the  exception  of  the  case  of  two 
Frenchmen,  who,  while  out  foraging  for  fowls,  became  pressing  in  their  atten^ 
tions  to  certain  Chinese  tea-picking  damsels,  with  the  result  that  one  of, them 
was  killed  and  the  other  had  to  run  for  his  life.  A  French  party  was 
immediately  sent  to  the  locality,  some  ten  men  and  women  were  carried 
away  as  hostages,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  cruelly  treated.  Numerous 
tales  were  circulated  regarding  the  terrible  things  done  bj'  the  TVench,  but 
there  was  no  evidence  to  prove  any  of  the  charges  made.' 

A  new  phase  of  warfare  was  brought  to  light  during  the  French 
operations  in  Formosa.  It  should  be  instructive  to  commanding  officers 
to  note  that  nearly  as  many  Chinese  w^ere  killed  by  tampering  with  the 
unexploded  shells  found  on  shore  after  the  bombardment,  as  the  French  were 
able  to  slay  in  many  of  their  engagements.  One  case — perhaps  the  most 
striking — ^was  that  of  an  inquisitive  Chinese  who  deliberately  sat  astride  a 
shell  and  proceeded  to  attack  it  with  a  hammer.  It  is  needless  to  say  his 
researches  were  soon  greeted  with  success,  and  the  explosion  which  followed 
not  only  deprived  the  poor  ignorant  fellow  of  his  life  but  worked  havoc  on  the 
surrounding  landscape.  Another  inquirer  tried  to  unscrew  the  end  of  an 
unexploded  shell,  with  the  same  result.  One  explosion  of  like  nature  caused 
the  death  of  four  Chinese,  and  several  other  casualties  from  this  cause 
occurred  with  fatal  results.  In  the  Pescadores  also,  the  loss  of  life  was 
considerable,  there  being  no  less  than  five  explosions,  the  result  of  tampering 
with  unexploded  shells,  and  more  than  twenty  persons  lost  their  lives.  The 
majority  of  these  accidents  were  the   result  of  hurling  large  stones  against 

1.  In  counection  with  this  capture  the  French  were  accused  of  great  misconduct,  it  being  said  that 
maids  wore  outraged  and  men  cruelly  treated  and  eventually  shot.  Mr.  Dodd  does  not  refer  to  any  such 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  the  author  places  but  little  coufideuce  iu  such  reports,  originally 
put  lorwud  as  they  were  by  Chinese,  who  would  quite  naturally  represent  their  enemies  in  the  worst 
possible  light.  Tales,  some  of  them  circulated  by  foreigners,  wore  numerous  regarding  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  French,  but  no  foreigner  witnessed  the  acts  described,  and  the  reports,  coming  as  they 
did  from  the  Chinese,  should  not  have  been  trusted. 
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the  shells.  In  a  house  occupied  as  a  torpedo-station  at  Hobe  the  ** expert" 
in  charge,  with  a  desire,  no  doubt,  to  obtain  the  favor  of  his  particular  **  joss  " 
for  the  torpedoes  in  his  possession,  was  so  profiise  in  the  burning  of  joss 
paper  that  some  of  it.  coming  in  contact  with  the  torpedo  fuses,  caused  an 
explosion  leading  to  the  destniction  of  several  houses.  *  Thus,  without 
assistance  from  outsiders,  the  Chinese  inflicted  quite  as  much  damage  on 
themselves  with  munitions  of  war  as  they  did  on  the  enemy. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  the  treaty,  article  IX  of  which  stipulated  that  For- 
mosa and  the  Pescadores  islands  should  be  evacuated,  was  definitely  signed, 
and  a  few  days  later  the  news  reached  Formosa. 

When  this  was  published  in  the  military  quarters  at  Kelung  the  joy  of 
the  French  troops  knew  no  bounds.  It  would  be  hard  to  select  a  more  un- 
comfortable camping-ground  in  the  whole  inhabited  East  than  Kelung  with 
its  two  hundred  days  of  rain.  To  the  local  unhealthiness,  the  little  cemetery, 
under  a  frowning  cliff,  owes  much  of  its  crowded  state.  Seven  hundred  men 
were  buried  there,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  whom  were  killed  on  the 
field  of  battle  ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  died  of  wounds  :  all  the  others  succumbing 
to  the  climate.  Loss  of  life  from  cholera  and  fever  was  likewise  very  severe 
in  the  Pescadores ;  three  cemeteries,  each  crowded  with  graves,  give  sad 
evidence  of  this. 

On  June  21st,  General  Duchesne  and  his  remaining  troops,  after  a 
sad  farewell  to  their  dead  comrades  left  behind  them,  departed  from 
Kelung.  Thus,  after  an  occupation  of  F^ormosa  for  more  than  nine  months, 
FVench  operations  in  the  island  came  to  an  end. 

Admiral  Courbet's  death  in  the  Pescadores  was  another  deplorable 
event  of  a  campaign  in  which  so  much  was  sacrificed  and  so  little  gained. 
It  is  said  that  the  admiral,  who  had  in  the  name  of  FVance  taken  possession 
of  the  Pescadores,  was  much  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  the  harbor 
ofMakung, — a  port  easy  of  access  to  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage  and 
sheltered  from  all  winds,  with  a  location  so  central  that,  if  utilised  as  a 
naval  station,  it  could  be  made  second  to  none  in  the  East.  In  order  to 
carry  out  his  plans  the  admiral  applied  to  his  government  for  the  necessary 
funds  and  material.  His  representations  met  with  favor,  and  the  material 
was  actually  despatched,  having  reached  as  far  as  Singapore,  when  the  order 
was  reversed,  and  the  island  abandoned.  Admiral  Courbet  had  not  been 
idle,  however,  having  completed  surveys,  constnicted  two  small  jetties,  made 
improvements  in  the  several  arrangements  of  defence,  and  established  a  con- 
siderable commissariat  depot.  F^urthermore,  and  not  of  less  importance,  the 
admiral  had  succeeded  in  winning  the  hearts  of  the  simple  Chinese  nativ^es. 
Strict  orders  were  enforced  preventing  the  French  soldiers  from  disturbing^ 
the  people.  The  islanders  respected  and  admired  the  kind-hearted  admiral, 
and  it  is  said  that  at  his  death  no  small  portion  of  his  mourners  were  Chinese, 
and  that  their  grief  was  genuine.  It  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  the 
gallant  admiral  to  think  that  all  advantages  must  be  given  up.  The  illus- 
trious officer  used  all  his  power  and  influence  to  induce  his  government  to 
reconsider  their  decision  and  retain  the  Pescadores,  an  acquisition  of  such 
palpable  political  and  strategical  importance  to  its  possessor.     All,  however,. 
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was  of  no  avail,  and  on  June  9th  the  treaty  which  provided  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  was  finally  signed.  Two  days  later, 
saddened  and  discouraged,  it  is  said,  with  the  turn  of  events.  Admiral  Cour- 
bet  breathed  his  last  on  board  the  Bayard,  To  their  chiefs  memor>% 
and  that  of  the  officers  and  men  who  had  lost  their  lives  on  the  field  of 
honour,  a  monument  was  erected,  and  now  stands,  a  conspicuous  object  on 
the  principal  island  of  the  Pescadores  group. 

ENGAGEMENT   BETWEEN   FRENCH   AND    CHINESE    TIIOOPS    AT    TAMSUI.      MEMORIAL 
FROM  LIU  MING-CHUAN,  PUBLISHED  IN  MANUSCRIPT  "  PEKING  GAZETTE  " 

OF  NOVEMBER  11th,  1884. 

"  His  Majesty's  Slave  Liu  Ming-chuan,  Director  of  Affairs  iu  Formosa,  who  holds  the  brevet  of 
Proviucial  Governor,  humbly  submits  the  following  report,  showing  how  the  enemy's  troops  were  landed 
aud  attacked  at  Hobe  (Tamsui),  when  our  troops  fought  a  sanguinary  battle  and  gained  a  victory. 

•*  The  Memorialist  has  already  reported  to  His  ^lajesty  the  details  of  attack  by  different  divisions  of 
the  French  fleet  upon  Hobe,  and  of  the  energetic  resistance  that  was  offered  by  detachments  of  the 
Chinese  troops  selected  as  reinforcements  for  that  place. 

**  On  the  4th  of  October,  the  French  fleet  was  reinforced  by  three  vessels,  making  a  total  of  eight  iu 
all,  and  these  opened  fire  from  their  heavy  guns  against  the  Hobe  forts,  the  cannonade  being  kept  up  on 
successive  days.  So  unintermittent  and  fierce  was  this  fire  that  our  troops  were  unable  to  maintain  tiieir 
ground,  and  Sun  K'ai-hua,  Chang  Kao-yuan,  and  Liu  Chao  yuan  had  no  resource  but  to  conceal  their  troops 
in  the  woods  which  skirted  the  shore,  where  the  men  remained  on  the  alert,  passing  the  nights  in  the  open 
air,  afraid  to  take  any  rest  whatsoever.  At  5 am.  on  the  8th,  the  enemy's  ships  suddenly  dispersed,  and 
Sun  K'ai  hua,  feeling  assured  from  certain  indications  that  a  force  would  be  landed,  directed  Kung  Chan- 
ao,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Cho  Slieiig  regiment,  to  conceal  himself  in  a  place  known 
as  Chia  Chang,  or  *'  dummy  creek,"  Li  Ting-ming,  who  commanded  the  central  division  of  the  same  regi- 
ment, having  orders  to  lie  in  ambush  in  a  place  called  Yii-ch*e  K'ou,  while  Fan  Hui  yi,  officer  in  command 
of  the  rear  division,  was  directed  to  hold  himself  in  the  rear.  Chang  Kao-yuan  and  Liu-Chao-yuan 
ensconced  themselves  with  two  battalions,  each  from  different  regiments,  behind  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the 
large  fort  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  circumventing  our  forces,  and  a  battalion  of  the  hillmen 
enrolled  by  Li  Tung-en,  under  Chang  Li-ch'eng,  were  concealed  in  a  gully  in  the  hill  on  the  northetu  road 

"  These  arrangements  had  just  been  completed  when  a  lateral  fire  was  opened  by  the  enemy's  ships, 
which  discharged  no  lead  than  several  hundred  rounds  from  their  heavy  guns,  filling  the  sky  with  smoke 
and  fiame,  the  shell  falling  round  like  hail.  While  this  fire  was  going  on,  about  a  thousand  of  the 
enemy's  troops  were  embarked  iu  launches  and  foreign  boats  and  landed  at  three  points  on  the  shore, 
from  whence  they  made  a  straight  rush  for  the  fort,  their  bearing  being  fierce  in  the  extreme. 

"  As  soon  as  Sun  K'ai-liua  saw  that  the  enemy  were  pressing  close  upon  him,  he  stopped  their  advance 
at  different  points  with  the  aid  of  Li  Ting-ming  and  Fan  Hui-yi,  Chang  Kao-yuan  aud  others  advancing 
to  the  attack  from  the  northern  road.  The  enemy's  men  were  armed  with  weapons  of  precision  and 
fought  with  all  their  might,  the  struggle  lasting  without  intermission  froni7  a.m.  till  noon.  Time  after 
time  were  they  driven  back,  but  they  advanced  again  and  again.  Our  men  engaged  them  fiercely  at  close 
quarters,  Chang-Li-ch'eng  attacking  them  on  the  fiank,  while  Sun  K'ai-hua  assailed  them  boldly  in  the 
front  and  killed  a  standard  bearer,  capturing  the  flag  which  he  carried.  The  zeal  of  our  men  was 
increased  when  they  witnessed  the  capture  of  the  flag,  and  a  simultaneous  rush  was  made  from  every 
side  upon  the  enemy,  twenty-five  of  whom  were  beheaded,  amongst  them  being  two  officers,  exclusive  of 
about  three  hundred  killed  by  musketry  fire.  The  enemy,  being  unable  to  hold  their  own,  finally  broke 
and  fled,  our  men  pursuing  them  to  the  sea  shore,  where  some  seventy  or  more  were  drowned  iu  the  struggle 
to  get  to  the  boats.  The  enemy's  ships  while  endeavoring  to  cover  this  retreat  with  their  guns  struck 
one  of  their  own  steam-launches,  and  a  Gatling  gun  which  liad  been  left  behind  was  captured  by  our  men. 

"The  two  divisions  under  the  command  of  Sun  K'ai-hua  wore  the  foremost  to  carry  out  his  plans,  and 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight  for  a  longer  period  than  any  others ;  they  had  consequently  the  largest  number 
of  casualties,  three  lieutenants  being  killed  and  over  a  hundred  privates.  All  the  other  battalioirs  also 
suffered  loss. 

"The  above  particulars  of  the  victory  were  reported  to  the  Memorialist  by  San  K*ai-hua,  and  he  would 
draw  atteutiou  to  the  fierce  attack  made  by  the  enemy's  troops  on  this  occasion  upon  the  port  of  Hobe, 
when  they  landed  their  men  with  a  fixed  determination  to  gain  the  day,  the  intensity  of  their  resolve  to 
fight  to  the  death  being  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  their  boats  stood  out  to  sea  as  soon  as  the  men  had  been 
landed,  in  order  to  cut  of!  their  retreat.  After  the  destruction  of  the  fort  our  men  had  no  guns  to  protect 
them,  and  had  to  rely  solely  on  their  own  muscle  in  the  deadly  struggle  that  took  place.  Though  shot 
and  shell  rained  down  upon  them,  their  courage  never  failed  them,  nor  did  they  once  flinch,  aud  iu  spite 
of  the  odds  against  them  they  managed  to  behead  the  standard-bearer  and  frustrate  the  fierce  intentions 
of  the  foe,  therein  assuredly  displaying  energy  of  no  ordinary  kind." 

The  memorialist  then  proceeds  to  mention  certain  of  the  most  deserving  officers,  naming  the  form  of 
reward  which  he  suggests  snould  be  bestowed  on  each.  Sun  K*ai-hua  heads  the  list,  his  name  being 
followed  by  that  of  the  commanders  of  the  battalions  who  led  the  van  of  the  fight.  (The  above  is  a  good 
ezMBple  of  Uie  trustworthiness  of  Chiucso  reports.  According  to  the  memorial  32G  of  the  French  troops  wore 
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killed  bcHidcs  seventy  or  more  drowned,  more  than  3D0  in  all.    Tbe  true  loss  was  only  between  11  and  :iO 
and  the  memorialist  was  well  aware  of  it). 

DECHEE     ANNOUNCING    CHINESE     VICTORY     AT    TAMSUI ;     PUBLISHED 

NOVi^MBER    0th.     1884. 

*'  Ijiii  Ming-chuan  reports  that  the  French  forces  having  made  an  assault  on  Hobe,  the  Imperial 
troops  gave  them  battle,  and  gained  a  victory  under  circumstances  which  he  describes. 

«<  The  French  licet  being  stationed  at  Taipei,  Hobc,  and  other  places,  thd  French  troops  made  a  vigoruus 
attack  upon  the  8th  of  October,  and  landed.  Sdn  K*ai-hua,  Provincial  Commander-in-Chief,  advanced  by 
different  routes  to  attack  tlicm  with  tlie  forces  under  his  command,  Chang  Kao-yuan,  Provincial 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  others  al^o  leading  their  divisions  against  the  euemy.'  The  French  troops 
wore  repulsed,  and  again  advanced  several  times,  but  our  troops  engaged  them  at  clojie  quarters,  Sun 
K'ai-hna  making  a  direct  advance  upon  them  with  his  men,  and  beheading  the  oflioer  bearing  the 
standard,  which  he  captured,  besides  killing  about  30 )  of  the  enemy.  Being  unable  to  hold  their  own, 
the  enemy  Hod  in  confusion  and  were  defeated,  numbers  of  those  who  retreated  to  the  sea  shore  being 
drowned  in  the  struggle  to  get  to  the  boats. 

*' It  is  naturally  fitting  that  rewards  of  an  exceptionally  liberal  character  should  be  bestowed  upon 
those  officers  who  specially  distinguished  themselves  upon  the  occasion.  The  bravery,  loyalty,  and 
martial  prowess  displayed  by  Sun  K'ai-hna,  Acting  Commander-in-Chief  of  land  forces  in  Fokien,  whose 
name  is  recorded  for  a  substantive  appointment  to  this  rank  and  who  holds  the  position  of  Brigadier- 
General  of  the  Chang-chou  Division,  are  especially  deserving  of  commendation,  he  having  placed  himself 
in  the  vau  of  battle ;  and  as  a  special  Act  of  Grace  We  hereby  command  that  he  be  invested  with  the 
hereditary  title  of  CkH'tu-tju^  or  noble  of  the  7th  grade.  Also  that  the  following  articles  be  bestowed 
upon  him:  — 

1  Feather-tube  of  white  jade. 

1  Thumb-ring  of  white  jade. 

1  Dagger  with  a  handle  of  white  jade. 

1  Flint  and  steel. 

1  Pair  of  large  pouches. 

2  Small  pouches. 

**  Liu  Ming-chuan  represents  that  Chang  Kao-yuan,  Provincial  Commander-in-Chief,  has  already  beeu 
recommended  for  rewards  in  the  Kelung  affair,  and  that  Brigadier-General  Liu  Chao-yu  beiug  his,  the 
Memorialist's,  great-nephew,  he  does  not  apply  for  rewards  for  either  of  these  ofKcers.  As  they  have  both, 
however,  distinguished  themselves  in  battle  they  should  naturally  receive  marks  of  special  favour  as  well 
as  the  rest,  and  We  hereby  command  that  a  white  jade  feather-tube,  a  white  jade  thumb-riug,  a  dagger 
with  a  handle  of  whitejade,  a  Hint  and  steel,  and  a  pair  of  large  pouches  be  bestowed  respectively  ou 
Chang  Kao-yuan  and  Liu  Chao-yu.  Chang  Kao-yuan  will  further  be  committed  to  the  Board  for  the 
determination  of  the  most  liberal  forms  of  reward,  and  Liu  Chao-yu  will  have  the  brevet  of  Provincial 
Commander  in-Chief  bestowed  upon  him." 

Here  follows  a  long  list  of  rewards  bestowed  upon  various  ofhcers,  one  of  whom  obtains  the 
distinction  of  the  Yellow  Riding  Jacket,  while  two  are  to  have  their  names  recorded  for  appointmeDt  to 
the  post  of  Brigadier-Crcncral  ui)on  a  vacancy  occurring.  Others  receive  the  title  of  baturum  addition  to 
the  bestowal  of  brevet  rank,  while  othci's,  again,  are  to  be  honored  with  the  decoration  of  the  peacock's 
feather. 

The  Decree  concludes  with  the  announcement  that  Her  ^fajesty  the  Empress  Dowaf;er  has  ordered 
the  sum  of  Tls.  10,000  from  the  Privy  Purse  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  soldiery  who  displayed  bravery 
during  the  action,  and  calls  upon  Liu  !\Iing.chuan  to  continue  rigorously  to  resist  the  insults  of  the  foe. 

1.  The  ofhcer  was  wounded  and  carried  to  the  rear,  and  on  his  way  was  attacked  and  beheaded  vrith 
the  two  sailors  who  carried  him.  Siin  was  on  the  iv)tnt  of  retreating,  but  Colouel  Li  advanced  aud 
won.    French  loss  only  fourteen  killed  ou  the  ground.— J  K/Z^ar. 


ClfAPTKli    XVIL 

PROGRESSIM:    FORMOSA:    A    1^RO\INCIl    OF    CHINA. 

1886— 1894. 

Ijiv  MiNff-4'htttin  ri'tunnmenfh  (ulmin'iHtraiirv  rhaHf/fn — FormoHd  hemmed  ttn  inflepf'fHhnit 
prnrince — J,ht  Minf/'rhtitiH,  FarmaHiVH  limt  fftw^'rnnr — A<hninii<fr(ftin'  n'on/dHizfi- 
thru — Capital  rHfahliHhnl  at  Taipvh — OhJ  Tnin'atifn  h^'romrn  Taiiiatifn — Nvir 
Taitranja — CoufuHiiHi  m>nn'nrIatfnY — Nrir  oflirial  pontn — humratiinia  hriuj/ 
additloiial  taxation — New  htirih'HH  stroHf/li/  vnmh'mtn't}  htf  samtln'rn  jinjmhicr — 
Liu  Mitiff'chaati  imprimnied  hy  infariatM  natirea — Cainjthor  mnnapoJii  at/ain 
devlared — CotiHtil^ir  protettts  renttlt  HHrvessfidhf — UajuHt  taxation  in  north — The 
inland* 9  defences  ntrenffthened — Taipehfn  reconHtrncted — Kleetrivitt/  introduced — 
Teleffraph  lines  and  eahlen  laid — Kelunif  in  proapectirc  an  a  f/reat  nhipjiint/  pttrf 
— Itailwaif  eonntrnction  vomvienved — Kclnntp  Taipeh  line — Entfineern  enet>nnter 
nnmerouH  ohntacleH — Chinese  superintendent h  Hnneeptihle  to  bribes — Dijjienlties  0/ 
eonstrnetion  on  ICelnnf/  line — Harlmr  n'orh  at  Kebnuj — Tnatutia  and  southern 
line — PeTcing  uficials  diiiConra(je  harlkor  and  raihraif  work — Kehintjs  proapeets 
blighted — A  trip  on  the  raihraff — Thendlinr/  stoeh — Passentjers^and  mnel  methods 
<tf  volleetinij  fares — Chinese  freight  agentH — Sarage  warfare  on  the  increase — 
Governor  lAn^s  paeijication  ptdicg — Increased  head-hunting — Sa rages  on  the 
offensirc — Ling  Chiou-tong's  expedition — Hearg  lasses — Gorermtr  Lin's  nephew 
and  followers  killed  at  Gilan — lAn  personallg  tales  the  field —  Un  sat  isf actor g  results 
— Un  repttrts  rictories  to  Pehing — Liu  retires  front  office — A  sketch  if  his  life — 
'J'he  Tokoham  sarage  war — Xumerous  engagements — Mutilation  of  the  dead — • 
Cannilndism  practised  bg  Chinese — Chinese  rebels  in  Yunlin  and  ricinitg — 
Changwha  attacked — Shao  Yu-lien,  IJu\  successin\  retires,  and  Tang-ching-sung 
becomes  actinff-gorernor»      Wrecks  during  period  JSH0-J894, 

Previous  to  the  French  war,  Formosa  was  but  a  prefecture  of  P'okien 
province,  dependent  upon  the  officials  of  the  latter  in  all  matters,  and  con- 
stituting, as  one  authority  describes  it,  ''a  sort  of  place  of  banishment  to 
which  subordinate  officials,  who  must  be  provided  with  places  but  were 
unfitted  for  responsible  administrative  work,  mi^rht  I  e  relegated."  But  during 
the  later  period,  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Liu  Ming-chuan,  this  deplor- 
able condition  of  affairs  was  much  improved  upon.  The  temporary 
ocaipation  of  the  south  of  the  island  by  the  Japanese  in  1874  called  attention 
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at  once  to  the  ijreat  n(*ed  of  reform  in  the  method  of  jroverninjj  the  island, 
and  the  attack  by  the  French  ten  )'ears  later  furnished  the  Imperial  authori- 
ties with  strong  evidence  that  the  value  of  the  island  from  a  strategical 
standi)oint  caused  it  to  be  coveted  by  ambitious  powers,  and  that  it  could 
only  be  preserved  as  a  possession  of  China  by  making  radical  changes  in  its 
political  and  military  government. 

During  the  TVench  war,  Liu  Ming-chuan  had  been  placed  in  sole 
command,  responsible  only  to  the  central  authorities.  Under  his  super- 
intendence. Tormosa  had  been  carried  safely  through  the  war,  and  it  was 
now  apparent  that  the  exigencies  of  the  times  required  that  the  island 
should  be  made  an  independent  province,  and  that  officials  of  high  rank  and 
undoubted  ability  should  be  henceforth  placed  in  charge  of  it.  Therefore,  in 
1887,  the  island  was  declared  by  Imperial  decree  an  independent  province, 
and  the  Imperial  Commissioner  Liu  Ming-chuan  was  appointed  the  first 
governor.  The  new  province  was  made  subject  to  the  general  control  of 
the  governor-general,  formerly  of  Fokien-Chekiang,  but  now  of  Fokien- 
Chekiang-Formosa.  The  Customs  service,  which  had  formerly  been  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Tartar  general  of  Foochow,  was,  from  the  first  of 
December,  1887,  placed  under  the  local  governor. 

A  thorough  reorganization  and  redivisioning  of  the  island  was  now 
necessitated.  In  former  days,  r'ormosa  comprised  one  complete  prefecture, 
four  districts,  and  three  siil>prefectures.  Now  the  island  became  a  province 
with  four  prefectures  (Taipeh,  Taiwan,  Tainan,  and  Taitung),  eleven  districts, 
and  three  sul>prefectures.* 

As  a  result  of  these  changes  and  additions,  the  seat  of  government 
(which  had  been  formerly  at  the  old  town  of  Taiwan-fu  in  the  south,  which 
city  had  been  in  turn  the  capital  of  the  Dutch,  Koxinga,  and  the  Chinese,) 
was  now  removed  temporarily  to  the  new  city  of  Taipeh,  which  had  been 
lately  in  course  of  construction.  Consequently  the  big  southern  city  no  longer 
remained  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  was  therefore  not  entitled  to  bear 
the  name  Taiwan  (Fonnosa),  but  became  instead,  merely  the  capital  or  fu 
of  the  single  prefecture  Tainan.     It  was,  therefore,  renamed  Tainan-fu. 

1.  THE  ISLAND  AS  DIVIDED  WHILE  A  PROVINCE  OF  THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE. 
(Mrcuit.  Prefectures.  Districts.  Sub-Prefectures. 


Taiwan  (Foniiosa) 


I  Tamsui      ;  Kelung. 

Taipeh  (Taihoku)        ..      ..  (Jilan. 

(  Hsin-chu  (Shiiichiku).' 

I  Taiwan  (Taiclui). 

Taiwau  (Taiohui  •  i  Changwha  (Shoka) Puli  (Holislia). 

laiwau  (itticriu)  ..     ..    '  Yunliii  (Unrin). 

(    !\Iiaoli  (Hyoiitsn). 

I    Anping      Panghu  (Boko)."* 

Tallinn''  '    ^^**'^'- 

^^"'^" Fangslia  (Hozan). 

I    Hengclmn  (Koshiin). 
Tailung  ('I'aito),  a  departmcm  at  sontli-oast  oml  of  island. 

a.  Near  Cliaugwha. 
1).  Tlie  old  citv  of  Taiwan 
r.  Fonnerly  Teckoham. 
d.  The  Peseadore.s. 
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In  connection  with  this,  it  is  necessary  to  go  further  and  explain  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  oro\ernment  to  build  a  new  capital  city  in  the 
centre  of  the  island  near  Chang\vha.  Accordingly,  the  new^  city  w^as  laid  out 
and  the  construction  ot  official  yamens  commen^ied.  The  name  of  the  new 
city  became  Taiwan-fu,  or  the  capital  cit)'  of  Taiwan  (Formosa),  and  it  was 
also  to  be  the  seat  of  a  new  prefecture  called  Taiwan.  These  alterations 
resulted  in  much  after  confusion  as  to  names.  The  maps,  previous  to  the 
French  war,  show  Taiw^an-fu  near  the  south-west  coast,  some  two  miles  from 
Anping.  Subsecjuent  maps  show  it  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  island, 
many  miles  from  the  coast.  The  reason  of  this  has  now  been  explained, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  the  following 
pages,  the  old  southern  city  is  spoken  of  as  Tainan-fu  and  the  new  central 
city  as  Taiwan-fv. 

Tlie  alterations  in  the  acjministration  of  the  province  likewise  neces- 
sitated great  changes  in  official  positions  in  the  island,  and  many  new  offices 
were  formed.' 

While  the  reorganization  of  the  administration  of  the  island  was  a  great 
boon  in  many  ways,  it  brought  with  it  not  only  increased  taxes  to  provide  for 
the  legitimate  expenses  of  the  new  and  greatly  enlarged  system,  but  also 
heavy  extortions  to  satisfy  the  hoards  of  mandarins  and  their  hangers-on 
who  were  now  brought  into  office.  The  Chinese  of  Formosa  were,  therefore, 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  changes  as  rather  a  mixed  blessing.  While  I'or- 
mosa  was  a  prefecture  of  Fokien,  taxes  were  only  imposed  on  tea,  camphor, 
and  opium.  Additional  funds  for  the  government  were  obtained  from  taxes 
on  land  and  salt,  while  the  Fokien  government  made  an  annual  grant  to  the 
slandofsome  $660, ocxd  (Mexican).  The  return  received  from  the  above 
sources  was  not,  however,  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  new 
administration,  introducing  as  it  did  improved  defences,  railways,  and  other 
[Expensive  innovations.  Accordingly,  in  May,  1886,  the  system  of  charging 
likin  on  native  produce  shipped  outwards  was  instituted.  Imports,  with  the 
f^xception  of  opium,  which  had  been  paying  from  $150  to  $180  a  chest  for 
some  years,  were  exempt.  As  tea  and  camphor  had  been  previously 
taxed,  and  as  these  were  the  principal  products  of  the  north,  the  natives 
of  the  north  had  little  to  complain  of;  but  in  the  central  and  southern 
districts,  where  sugar  was  placed  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  by  the  new 
taxation,  opposition  to  the  likin  was  very  marked  both  from  Chinese  and 
foreigners.  In  fact  so  much  hostility  was  aroused  towards  the  new  Gov- 
ernor, Liu  Ming-chuan,  whom  the  Chinese  looked  upon  as  responsible  for  the 
impost,  that  His  Excellency  avoided  travelling  in  the  dissatisfied  districts,  and 

1.  The  foDowing  official  positions  were  established  upon  Formosa  becoming  a  province  : 

Civil.  '  Military. 

GoTem(>r    and    Commander-in-Chief  stationed    at  .  Chen-tai  (Brigadier)  stationed  at  Tainan. 

Taineh 

liien tenant-Governor    and   Treasurer  stationed    at    Chen-tai  (Brigadier)        „  „   ^P*Dg-'^w  (Po^ca- 

Taipeh.  ^     acres.) 

Prefect  stationed  at  Taipeh.  /atHoberTamsui), 

Prefect  stationed  at  Taiwan.  Tung-ling  (General  of  "  braves  **)  j     at  Kelung,  and 

Taotai  and  Acting  Judge  stationed  at  Tainan.  stationed  1     at  points  on  the 

prefect  stationed  at  Tainan.  (    savage  border. 
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on  one  occasion,  upon  visitinij^  the  biij  southern  city  of  Tainanfu,  he  was  actually 
imprisoned  in  his  own  yainen  by  the  hostile  populace,  and  upon  gaining  his 
freedom  and  returninj^  to  the  north  he  never  ventured  in  the  south  again. 
His  popularity  with  the^  natives  in  the  north  also  was  not  uninterrupted ;  for 
a  short  time  after  the  taxation  fiasco  in  the  south,   it  was  declared  that 
foreign  imports  leaving  a  treaty  port  for  other  ports  on  the  coast  were  liable 
to  likin  charges.     This  affected  the   natives  in  the  north  and  resulted  in 
immediate  opposition  so  intense  that  the  governor  thought  it  wise  to  withdraw 
the  offensive  measure,  at  least  for  the  time.     After  the  first  heat  of  anger  had 
cooled  down,  the  tax  was  revived,  this  time  to  remain.     That  the  natives 
permitted  this  was  good  evidence  that  the  1^'ormosan  populace  had  been 
brought  under  better  control  than  in  former  years.     One  can  scarcely  imagine 
a  more  unjust  method  of  raising  revenue  than  this.    (Jovernor  Liu  had  dis- 
criminated against  his  own  kin  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  in  any 
place  in  the  island  other  than  at  the  treaty  ports,  and  made  the  poor  struggl-    - 
ing  peasants  in  the  country  pay  a  hea\y  tax,  from  which  the  residents  in  the   - 
treaty  ports,   who    were  generally   more  wealth)',    were    entirely    exempt.    • 
Camphor  now  again  (November,  1887)  became  a  government  monopoly,  mer — 
chants  desiring  to  deal  in  the  drug  being  obliged  to  purchase  through  the  gov — 
ernment  offices.     In  spite  of  this,  the  demand  for  camphor  was  so  slight  during  "^ 

1889,  and  the  market  price  so  low,  that  but  little  revenue  was  obtained.     In  m 

1890,  however,  a  large  demand  for  camphor  arose,  and  the  price  of  the  drug  j 
went    up    twofold,    so   that   the   government  was    enabled   to   dispose  ofH 
its  camphor  at  $30  (silver)  a  picul  (133  lbs.),  a  profit  of  $18,  which  brought  — 
in   $116^694   revenue  for   the   year.     The   re-establishment  of  the   mono — 
poly,  which  the  reader  will  recollect  was  abolished  as  the  result  of  consular   " 
protest  in  1869,  was  plainly  an  infringement  on  treaty  rights,  and  it  was 
abolished   in    1891,    when  an   excise   tax   payable  monthly  on   each    still, 
commonly  known  as  the  ''camphor  stove  tax,**  was  substituted  as  a  means 
of  revenue.     To  this  was  also  added  a  likin  tax  payable  when  the  drug  was 
transported  to  the  port  of  shipment. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  financial  question — always  a  disagreeable 
subject  in  China — it  is  a  pleasure  to  refer  to  the  reforms  instituted  and  the 
great  improvements  made  throughout  tlie  island  with  the  intention  of  further- 
ing its  industrial  development.     Liu  Ming-chuan,  whatever  else  may  be  sakl 
against  him,   must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  an   intelligent,    liberal- 
minded,  progressive  person,  with  none  of  the  conceit  and  bigotry  characteristic 
of  the    usual    Chinese  officials.     Among  the   innovations  introduced  at  his 
initiative  may  be  counted  many  from  foreign  lands  ;  and,  from  a  backward, 
half  savage  prefecture,  Formosa   became  known  as   the  most  progressive 
province  of  the  whole  empire.     No  sooner  had  peace  been  restored  than  the 
work  of  improvement  was  commenced.      I  he  strengthening  of  the  island's 
defences  was  prominent  in  Liu's  mind,  and  the  constniction  of  modern  forts 
of  the  best  designs,  to  be  pro\^d(!d  with  heavy  modern  guns,  Armstrongs  and 
Knipps,  was  at  once  begun. 

The  temporary  capital  of  the  new  province  was  placed  at  Taipehfu.     No 
sooner  had  this  been  decided  upon   than  the  city  began  to  assume  a  new 
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appearance,  reflecting  the  energetic  spirit  of  the  governor.  In  1885,  the 
work  of  reconstruction  commenced.  A  substantial  wall  was  built  to  surround 
the  city%  streets  were  rearranged  and  paved  with  stone.  A  capacious  yamen 
was  constnicted  and  the  streets  lit  with  electricity  ;  this,  we  believe,  being 
the  first  instance  of  the  official  adoption  of  electricity  in  any  part  of  the 
empire.  It  was  later  found,  however,  that  the  system  was  too  expensive, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  yamen,  which  continued  to  be  thus  illuminated, 
the  lights  were  withdrawn:  Outside  of  the  city  and  in  Twatutia  several 
streets  were  paved,  and  in  1888  Governor  Liu  introduced  jinrikishas,  the 
new  roads  having  been  constructed  with  this  in  view,  by  laying  down  in  each 
street  some  two  or  three  sets  of  parallel  tracks  constructed  of  long  slabs 
of  stone  a  foot  wide,  placed  end  to  end.  In  between  these  tracks  the 
streets  were  paved  with  cobble  stones.  That  the  jinrikishas  might  be  well 
established  the  governor  ran  them  at  his  own  expense  for  some  time,  and 
then  turned  them  over  to  the  coolies. 

Kqual  attention  was  given  by  this  phenomenal  Chinese  official  to  inland 
communication.  A  cable  steamer,  the  Feiclieti,  Was  purchased;  and,  in 
October,  1887,  the  laying  of  a  cable  from  Anping  to  Dome  Bay  in  the  Pes- 
cadores was  completed.  While  this  was  of  little  importance  to  the  com- 
mercial world,  there  being  scarcely  any  trade  between  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores,  it  was  of  great  value  from  a  politiqal  standpoint,  the  strategical 
importance  of  the  islands  demanding  that  they  should  be  in  communication 
with  the  capital.  Of  greater  interest  to  those  having  business  in  the  island 
was  the  construction  ol  the  line  between  Tainanfu  and  Taipehfu,  which  was 
completed  in  March,  1888.  This,  together  with  the  line  previously  constructed 
Ixitween  Takow  and  Tainanfu,  united  the  north  and  south.  Of  still  greater 
benefit,  both  commercially  and  politically,  was  the  construction  of  a  cable 
line  from  Tamsui  to  Sharp  Peak  at  the  mouth  of  the  Min  river  in  Fokien, 
also  completed  in  1888,  thus  joining  I^'ormosa  to  the  world's  telegraphic 
system.  The  service  in  Formosa  was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of 
•Emanuel  Hansen,  a  Danish  expert. 

If  the  reader  is  acquainted  with  affairs  in  China  and  has  noted  the  ex- 
tremely conservative  tendencies  of  the  mandarins  and  **fengshui''  worshipping 
literati,  he  will  no  doubt  observe  with  some  surprise  the  progressive  spirit 
exhibited  by  Liu  Ming-chuan.  Although  no  railway  had  yet  been  constructed 
by  officials  in  the  whole  Fmpire  of  China,  Governor  Liu  decided  that  Formosa 
should  have  one.  Aware  that  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  commercial 
development  of  the  island  was  the  lack  of  harbors,  Ciovernor  Liu*s  attention 
was  devoted  to  the  forming  of  some  practicable  plan  which  might  lessen  these 
disadvantages.  Kelung  was  the  only  harbor  in  the  island  available  for  the 
largest  ships,  and  it  was  the  governor  s  idea  that,  by  improving  the  barter 
and  constructing  a  railway  from  north  to  south,  he  could  convert  Kelung  into 
the  shipping  port,  to  the  great  advantage  of  commerce  and  peace :  for  it  was 
anticipated  that,  with  the  railway  to  afford  rapid  transport,  the  inhabitants  of 
Formosa  could  be  better  controlled.  Fo  obtain  Imperial  sanction  to  the 
undertaking,  Governor  Liu  represented  to  the  authorities  that,  if  the  capital 
w^as  removed  into  the  interior  as  they  had  recommended,  it  would  be  neces- 
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sary,  as  there  were  no  roads,  to  construct  a  railway  from  tlui  new  capital  to 
one  of  the  coast  ports,  preferably  Kelunjf  in  the  north.  This  proposition 
met  with  some  opposition  in  Peking,  but  eventually  Imperial  approbation  was 
obtained. 

Early  in  March,  1887,  the  work  was  commenced,  and  to  quiet  anti- 
foreign  critics  the  governor  himself  gave  evidence  of  his  interest  in  the 
enterprise  by  accompanying  a  German  engineer,  Mr.  Becker,  and  per- 
sonally supervising  the  marking  out  of  the  first  four  miles.  The  headquarters 
of  the  railway  were  established  at  Twatutia  and  the  work  was  commenced  at 
that  point.  This  city  stands  in  a  plain  which  extends  some  seven  miles 
towards  Kelung,  is  nearly  level,  and  consists  of  rice  fields  traversed  by 
numerous  irrigation  streams.  Consequently,  the  first  few  miles  presented  no 
difficulties  other  than  the  construction  of  many  small  bridges  and  culverts. 
Foreign  engineers  were  employed  to  peg  out  the  line,  and  soldiers  were 
distributed  along  the  route  as  fast  as  the  work  was  ready  ;  the  task  of  direct- 
ing the  labor  being  assigned  to  the  officers  in  command.  A  3  feet  6  inch  gauge 
was  adopted  and  36  lb.  steel  rails  used.  The  maximum  gradient  was 
I  in  30  and  curves  of  5  chains  minimum  radius  were  permitted. 

As  there  is  much  talk  of  railway  construction  in  China  at  the  present 
day,  the  details  of  the  Formosan  work  here  given  may  prove  of  interest 
and  value.  The  foreigners  worked  under  great  disadvantages.  They  were 
without  authorit)'  over  the  soldier  lalx)rers  and  their  officers.  The  line  as 
surveyed  by  them  was  frequently  diverted,  and  the  pegs  which  tliey  had 
j)laced  were  often  pulled  up  by  the  soldiers  to  be  utilized  as  firewood.  A 
level  road  bed  and  a  minimum  of  curves  was  not  recognized  by  the  workmen 
as  of  much  necessity  :  they  gave  the  preference  to  their  own  eye  rather  than 
to  the  instniments,  and  were  altogether  inclined  to  go  forward  with  the  road 
much  as  if  they  were  constructing  a  Chinese  footpath  through  the  savage 
district.  Furthermore,  the  Chinese  superintendents  were  very  easily  bribed. 
For  a  small  compensation  they  would  introduce  alarming  curves  to  avoid 
some  grave  in  which  the  payee  was  interested.  The  course  of  the  line  was 
also  dependent  upon  the  amounts  paid  by  the  owners  of  rice  fields.  It  is 
stated  that  the  Chinese  in  charge  frequently  diverted  the  line  out  of  its 
intended  direction  towards  the  property  or  grave  of  some  rich  farmer  witli 
the  intention  of  inducing  that  individual  to  come  forward  with  liberal  bribes, 
whereupon  the  line  would,  according  to  their  assertion,  be  changed.  All 
this  naturally  annojed  the  foreign  engineers,  and  frequent  complaints  were 
made  b)'  them  to  the  governor.  But  as  that  official  had  no  other  method 
of  redress  than  through  his  generals,  the  Imd  work  continued,  as  the  officers 
were  inclined  to  support  their  own  officials  and  themselves  rather  than  the 
foreigners.  .  So  intolerable  was  this  that  there  were  as  many  as  five 
changes  made  in  the  head  engineer.  Owing  to  these  obstructions,  the  line 
progressed  so  slowly  that,  in  the  spring  of  1889,  only  eleven  miles,  com- 
mencing at  Twatutia,  had  Ixien  completed.  Regular  traffic  was  then  opened 
over  this  section. 

l^rom  this  point,  the  construction  l^ecamc  more  complicated,  owing  to 
the  hills  towards  Kelung,  and  progress  was  correspondingly  slower.     If  the 
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Chinese  officials  had  teen  able  to  do  bad  work  on  the  plains  they  were  doubly 
able  to  make  a  mess  of  it  in  the  hills.  The  first  encounter  was  with  a  low 
spur  which  could  have  been  tunnelled  throuijh  easily,  but  through  which  the 
Chinese  preferred  to  make  a  60  feet  cutting  and  then  to  bring  the  road  up 
with  embankments  on  each  side.  The  cutting  was  accordingly  commenced  ; 
but,  as  the  material  handled  was  clay  which  softened  under  rain,  it  was 
alternately  dug  out  by  hand  and  filled  in  by  nature,  while  the  upper  part 
became  a  quagmire.  ITie  engineers  now  advised  that  another  route  around 
the  spur  should  be  adopted  or  that  a  covered  way  should  be  erected  as  fast 
as  the  work  through  the  cutting  progressed,  and  that  means  should  be  taken 
to  draw  oft  the  water.  These  plans  were  all  rejected,  however,  and  the 
Chinese  continued  to  dig  out  as  before.  Sickness  now  broke  out  among  the 
soldier  navvies  and  eventually  reached  such  proportions  that  native  laborers 
had  to  be  employed  ;  and,  as  they  still  made  no  satisfactory  progress,  the 
work  had  to  be  abandoned  and  the  plan  of  an  alternate  route  accepted,  as 
had  been  formerly  proposed  bj'  the  engineers.  iVoceeding  with  the  line,  a 
hundred-foot  iron  bridge  was  constructed,  another  cutting,  two  emtenkments, 
four  small  bridges,  and  the  line  was  brought  up  to  the  range  of  hills 
surrounding  Kelung.  Similar  difficulties  were  encountered  here  as  at  th(; 
first  hill.  Ilie  engineers  demanded  that  the  principal  hill  should  be  tunnel- 
led, and  the  Chinese  declared  in  favor  of  a  cutting.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  a  cutting  on  the  side  of  the  ridge  for  some  distance,  and  the  Chinese 
executed  the  work  in  their  usual  careless  way.  No  drainage  measures  were 
taken,  and  as  a  result  two  extensive  earth  slips  necessitated  greatly  in- 
creased labor.  Work  was  now  commenced  on  the  tunnel.  1  he  Chinese 
relused,  on  the  score  of  expense,  to  timber  the  sides  and  use  props  according 
to  the  plans  of  the  engineers.  On  one  occasion  the  roof  fell,  in  and  when- 
ever rain  occurred,  much  labor  was  recjuired  in  clearing  away  the  stuff 
brought  down  by  the  water.  The  climax  was  reached  when  the  ends  of  the 
tunnel  approached  each  other  and  it  was  discovered,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
engineers,  that  tlie  general  in  command  had  fixed  the  level  of  the  heading  at 
one  end  14  feet  higher  than  at  the  other.  TVom  the  tunnel  to  Kelung  was 
but  a  little  over  a  mile,  and  here,  perhaps,  where,  owing  to  the  heavy  grades, 
the  best  work  was  required,  the  worst  on  the  whole  road  was  done.  The 
Chinese  totally  disregarded  the  survey  laid  out  b)'  the  engineer,  and  as  no 
foreigner  was  present  to  superintend  the  work,  it  was  executed  with  such 
sharp  curves  and  steep  grades  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any 
train  to  negotiate  it.  Upon  an  engineer  inspecting  the  work,  this  fact  was 
made  known  to  the  governor,  and  the  line  had  to  be  altered.  As  it  was  the 
governor's  desire,  for  economical  reasons,  to  utilize  as  much  of  the  old  line 
as  possible,  onlj-  the  most  necessar)'  changes  were  made.  The  line  when 
completed  was  consecjuently  at  this  section  verj^  imperfect  and  troublesome.^ 

In  October,  1891,  the  road  was  completed  to  Kelung,  and  regular 
train-service  was  commenced  on  the  20  miles  to  Twatutia,  the  engines  being 
driven  by  English  engineers.     The  road  terminated  at  a  newly  constructed 

1.  The  Japftiiese  have  entirely  roconMlructed  lliin  portion  of  the  line.  New  tunnels  have  replaced  the 
haftTy  gradea,  the  sharp  curves  have  all  been  taken  out,  and  the  whole  road  now  represents  none  of 
the  eztraordioary  features  for  which  the  old  one  was  famous. 
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wharf  touching  the  harbor.  Although  wtill  located,  there  was  only  some 
tliree  feet  of  water  off  the  wharf,  and  dredging  was  necessary  before  it 
could  be  of  service.  A  drculger  was  accordingly  purchased  and  for  some 
three  years  was  at  work  in  the  neighlx)rhood  of  the  terminus.  It  w^as  a  .small 
machine  and  poorly  cared  for.  As  effective  results  were  not  obtained,  its 
use  was  finally  discontinued. 

From  1  watutia  the  line  runs  to  the  south.  The  first  work  of  construc- 
tion was  to  bridofe  the  I  amsul  river.  The  river  had  to  be  crossed  at 
Twatutia,  where  it  is  about  a  (]uarter  of  a  mile  wide,  although  during  the 
freshets  it  attains  to  much  greater  w^idth.  An  iron  bridge  was  on  that  account 
proposed  by  the  engineers  as  the  most  serviceable.  But  the  expense  of  this 
discredited  it  in  the*  e\es  of  the  Chinese  directors,  and  accordingly  a  wooden 
bridge  was  erected  (  nStSg)  by  a  Cantonese  contractor.  At  the  north  end  an 
iron  swinging  span  centered  in  a  masonrj'  pier  was  erected,  giving  a  clear 
passage  of  23  feet.  This  was  worked  by  hand  and  was  opened  at  intervals 
every  da)'  to  permit  junks  and  large  river  boats  to  pass  through.  The  bridge 
was  1,498  feet  long,  dividt^d  in^o  46  spans  besides  the  draw.' 

rVom  the  bridge  the  line  ran  over  nearly  level  ground  for  some  seven 
miles.  It  then  ascended  to  a  tabh^land  on  a  maximum  gradient  of  i  in  30. 
The*  work  progr(*ssed  very  slowly,  and  the  line  contained  many  unnece§.sarj^ 
cur\es  and  hc:a\y  grades.  In  1S91,  the  line  was  opened  for  20  miles  south- 
ward, and  by  the  end  of  1S93  it  had  been  completed  for  the  20  additional 
miles  to  Hsin  chu  (Teck  cham)  when  regular  tmin-service  was  instituted 
over  the  whole  60  miles.  Among  the  several  foreigners  who  had  been  em- 
ployed during  the  work  of  construction,  W.  Watson,  C.E.,  held  the  position  of 
chief  engineer  and  H.  Mitchell  as  locomotive  superintendent,  while  H.  C. 
Matlieson,  CMC.,  who  had  arrived  in  tlie  island  to  fill  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  lh(?  coal  minces,  became  in  iScS;  consulting  engineer  of  the  railway. 

Although  the  railway  had  been  surve\ed  to  the  south'  of  the  island  ter- 
minating at  Takow  and  some  of  the  material  from  the  abortive  Woosung 
railway  was  shipped  to  the  south,  no  portion  of  the  line  south  of  Hsin-chu 
was  constructed.  It  seems  that  the  progressive  schemes  of  Governor  Liu 
were  not  looketl  u|)on  with  fa\'or  In  Peking.  The  high  officials,  perhaps  not 
without  rtiason,  feared  that  if  Kelung  wen!  convertc^d  into  a  fine  harbor  with 
w^harfs,  docks,  and  i>:odowns,  and  with  steam  communication  wMth  the  interior 
and  extensive  coal  mines  at  hand,  it  would  be  a  temptation  too  strong 
for  ambitious  count ric^s  on  the  lookout  for  coaling  stations  to  witlistand. 
Accordingly,  nothing  more  was  done  at  Kelung,  so  that  instead  of  its  be- 
coming the  great  shipping  port  which  had  been  anticipated,  even  the  old 
trade  dropped  off  \(*ar  b\'  \ear.  The  railway  became  a  mere  passenger  line, 
the 'service  not  being  sufficiently  reliable  to  be  entrusted  with  freight.  The 
governm(*nt  collieries  were  now  closed,  and  frequently  months  elapsed 
without  the  app(!arance  of  a  single  foreign  vessel.  A  big  white  building  of 
the  usual  stvle  of  foreign  architecture  was  the  i»"hostlv  remnant  of  the  last 
foreign  firm  long  since  gone.     As   time    went  on,  matters  grew  worse  and 

1.  This  bridge,  after  having  beon  Kuiijeot  to  considerabb*  repairs  iu  1895,  waa  totally  deoferoycd  by  a 
freshet  aud  galo  in  August.  IH'.IT. 
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worse,  until,  in  1894,  two  Custom  House  officers,  the  only  foreigners  in 
Kelung,  wearily  spent  their  clays  in  enforced  idleness,  watching  for  the  smoke 
of  a  foreign  steamer.  Kelung  was  dead!  It  might  have  dropped  off  the 
island  completely  without  causing  the  least  inconvenience  to  any  one  save 
the  pitiably  poverty-stricken  natives  who  lived  in  their  squalid  huts  in  the 
tumble-down  village.* 

J.  Tue  author  haii  ciie  priviiegti  ot  iraveiiiug  on  itie  i'uniiosa  railway  on  neveral  occaHioiis  cariy  iu 
1895,  and  can  persoaally  vouch  for  its  wonderful  properties."  The  manner  of  running  the  railway  was  no 
less  novel.  The  assistance  of  foreigners  had  long  sinco  been  dispensed  with,  and  the  road  and  stock  were 
now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Chinese.  Upon  entering  the  railway  station  at  Twatutia,  my  attention  was 
at  once  attracted  to  the  locomotive  which  was  to  carry  us  to  our  destination.  Never  in  my  experience 
had  I  seen  one  in  like  condition.  Tlie  bras^  work  had  turned  to  a  dirty  black,  the  iron  work  to  a  speckled 
brown,  and,  like  a  wounded  warrior,  it  was  bandaged  from  head  to  foot.  Still  with  all  its  blemishes 
it  held  steam,  and  a  grimy  Chinese  was  shoveling  iu  coal  at  a  fearful  rate,  that  there  might  be  no 
deficiency.  Fearful  of  the  consequences,  but  unshaken  iu  my  resolve  to  ride  to  Kelung,  I  entered  an 
affair  which  resembled  a  stock  car  fitted  with  scats.  The  so-called  passenger  coach  was  of  the  short  type 
familiar  to  travellers  in  Europe,  and  was  divided  into  two  compartments,  or  rather  had  one  small  section, 
seating  four,  reserved  at  one  end  but  opening  into  the  main  compartment.  A  long  seat  running  along 
each  side,  accommodated  passengers,  and  in  the  centre,  also  parallel  with  the  car,  ran  a  sort  of  elevated 
baggage  stand  apparently  intended  for  small  baggage.  A  door  and  a  small  platform  were  at  each  end. 
2^0  attempt  at  decoration  was  visible,  although  the  small  first  class  section  had  a  poor  apology  for  cushions. 
Having  provided  myself  with  a  first  class  ticket,  which  created  fibnsiderable  astonishment,  I  took  a  seat  in 
the  small  compartment,  and  was  soon  joined  by  a  greasy  railw^-  guard  and  a  conductor  whose  only  claim 
to  respectability  was  a  very  unsanitary  silk-jacket  which  had  long  since  lost  its  beauty.  Upon  my  arrival 
being  proclaimed  throughout  the  car,  other  unsavory  individuals  gave  me  their  company,  and  to  my 
chagrin  I  observed  that  they  were  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  though  possessed  of  only 
second  class  tickets.  The  car  was  now  fast  filling  up  with  all  sorts  of  animal  freight.  A  crate  of  chickens,  two 
large  found  bankets  with  three  young  pigs  in  each,  innumerable  pairs  of  chickens  and  ducks,  a.quarter  of  pork, 
baskets  of  vegetables,  and  all  sorts  and  varieties  of  boxes,  bundles,  and  other  goods.  Thoie  seemed  to  be 
DO  rule  as  to  what  should  be  carried  in  the  coaches,  and  in  the  present  instance  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
which  had  been  given  the  preference — live  stock,  freight,  or  human  beings.  We  now  got  under  way  and 
whizzed  along  the  richly  cultivated  plain  stretching  Kelung-wards  from  Twatutia.  For  the  first  few  miles 
all  went  smoothly,  and  then  we  commenced  to  negotiate  the  mountain  passes;  at  least  so  it  would  seem 
to  one  inattentive  to  the  passing  landscape.  But  to  my  surprise  I  found  we  were  still  on  the  level  plain 
and  that  the  curves  and  grades  could  not  be  attributed  to  any  irregularity  in  the  earth's  surface. 
Still  they  were  there,  and  away  we  went  swinging  around  at  a  high  race  of  speed  with  the  passengers 
clutching  on  to  the  seats  and  windows,  and  in  a  few  moments  swinging  back  into  line  again.  On  looking 
out  of  the  rear  coach  the  track  appeared  something  like  a  pair  of  gigantic  cork-screws  flattened  out.  But 
now  the  conductor  awakened  to  his  duties  and  commenced  the  collection  of  fares.  But  few  were  provided 
with  tickets,  the  others  desiring  to  pay,  or  as  it  proved,  not  to  pay,  on  the  train.  I  had  already  been 
treated  to  much  that  was  novel  in  railroad  management ;  but  I  tiiink  the  collecting  of  fares  was  the 
greatest  revelation.  The  conductor  first  went  through  and  collected  tickets  and  fares  from  such  as  were 
willing  to  deliver  or  pay  the  cquivaleut  in  full,  and  then  started  after  the  delinquents.  They  comprised  a 
large  proportion  and  appeared  greatly  opposed  to  adding  their  mite  to  the  collection.  Still  our  conductor 
was  obdurate  and  stuck  to  each  one  until  he  got  something  out  of  him.  The  passengers  commonly 
produced  a  small  string  of  cash  which  they  handed  to  the  conductor  who  made  a  rough  estimate  of 
their  value,  ordinarily  to  find  a  great  shortage.  He  then  demanded  the  balance  due  and  the  wraugling 
commenced.  At  it  tliey  went,  at  the  top  of  their  voices  until  the  passenger  by  dealing  out  a  few  cash  at 
a  time  had  paid  somewhere  near  the-  amount,  or  by  greater  vocal  power  had  worn  out  the  conductor. 
It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  not  a  ftiugle  individual  of  this  class  paid  the  full  amount  nominally  known  as 
the  fare.  But  regardless  of  this  labor,  the  conductor  was  no  doubt  pleased;  it  permitted  him  to 
abstract  his  "  squeeze  *'  which  would  not  have  been  possible  had  all  provided  themselves  with  tickets. 
Having  disposed  of  this,  the  conductor  next  tackled  the  destitutes ;  at  least  such  they  were  according  to 
their  own  distressing  tales.  Three  or  four  of  these  refused  ahsolutely  to  produce  anything,  and  tlie 
wrangling  recommenced.  The  conductor  now  searched  the  clothes  of  the  offenders,  and  to  me  it  appeared 
that  affairs  were  coming  to  a  crisis.  But  I  was  wrong.  From  a  gesticulating,  raving  madman  whom 
it  appeared  nothing  but  blood  would  satisfy,  the  conductor  instantly  assumed  a  most  perfect  composure, 
as  though  his  work  had  been  one  round  of  pleasure,  and  then  seizing  a  chickeu  from  one  of  the 
delinquents,  a  sort  of  combination  pillow  and  small  trunk  from  a  second,  and  a  roll  of  filthy  clpthing 
from  a  third,  he  returned  to  my  small  compartment,  tranquil  and  apparently  satisfied.  Whether  br  not 
the  stuff  was  red^med  on  the  arrival  of  the  traiu  at  Kelung  I  cannot  say. 

One  more  feature  may  strike  the  reader  as  novel.  The  Chinese  in  charge  of  the  stations  along  the 
line  aciually^  worked  in  opposition  to  one  another.  They  conducted  the  business  on  the  principle  of  per- 
sonal enhancement,  and  only  paid  in  as  much  of  the  funds  collected  as  they  thought  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  retain  their  positions.  Especially  was  this  observable  in  the  shipment  of  camphor.  A  foreign 
camphor  merchant  informed  me  that,  previous  to  the  delivery  of  the  camphor  at  the  station,  it  was  com- 
mon to  send  word  to  the  agents  at  some  two  or  three  of  the  different  neighboring  stations  and  to  set 
them  bidding  against  each  other  for  its  shipment  from  their  station.  It  was  then  delivered  to  the 
lowest  bidder  and  by  him  forwarded  to  its  destiuatiou,  while  the  lucky  ageut  pocketed  a  generous  share 
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Although  the  period  under  review  was  one  of  comparative  progress  in 
many  ways,  no  advance  was  made  in  j^aininjj  control  over  the  savages.  In 
fact  there  was  greater  bloodshed  during  these  few  years  than  there  had  been 
for  a  considerable  period  before.  Liu  Ming-chuan  had  verj*  ambitious  ideas 
as  to  civilizing  savages.  At  the  close  of  the  Franco-Chinese  war  in  1886, 
he  announced  that  it  was  his  intention  to  subdue  the  various  tribes  and  open 
their  territor)'  to  Chinese  trade.  But  not  only  did  he  not  succeed  in  this,  but, 
on  his  departure  from  the  island,  affairs  were  worse  than  they  had  been  for 
years,  and  places  that  had  formerly  been  in  the  occupation  of  Chinese  settlers 
were  then  abandoned  and  desolate,  especially  in  the  central  section  of  the  is- 
land. In  1886,  the  headmen  of  the  aborigines  of  the  plains  and  a  few  others 
of  the  more  peaceful  tribes  accepted  the  invitation  of  (xovernor  Liu  and 
visited  him  at  Changwha,  where  they  were  very  kindly  treated,  and  eventually 
consented  to  some  sort  of  an  agreement  by  which  the  border  savages  were 
to  cease  killing  Chinese  and  furthermore  were  to  engage  in  agricultural  work, 
Liu  promising  to  pa)'  monthly  a  dollar's  worth  of  rice  to  each  laborer. 
Just  and  reasonable  as  this  plan  would  appear  to  one  unacquainted  with  the 
savages,  it  was  the  reverse  of  successful  when  put  into  operation.  For  with 
tlie  wilder  hill-trilxis  this  act  of  their  fellow  savages  was  considered  equivalent 
to  entering  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  thej'  consequently  lost  no  opportu- 
nity of  giving  evidence  of  their  disapproval.  The  unfortunate  savages 
of  the  plains  and  lx)rder  districts  were  now  placed  between  two  fires,  on  one 
side  they  dared  not  refuse  allegiance  to  Liu,  andt)n  the  other  the  hill  savages 
were  murdering  members  of  their  band  at  every  opportunity. 

In  the  previous  year,  1885,  warfare  had  been  continual;  the  savages 
liad  adopted  a  specially  aggressive  attitude,  even  coming  out  of  the  hills  and 
attacking  the  plain  villages  ;  and  the  Chinese  had  revenged  themselves  by 
firing  the  forests  on  the  lx)rder,  thus  compelling  the  savages  to  withdraw. 
Naturally  this  rendered  camphor  manufacture  quite  out  of  the  question,  and 
in  tnith  the  export  for  this  year  was  only  three  piculs.  The  existence  of 
the  camphor  trade  demanded  some  strict  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
militar}',  and  in  1886,  the  famous  Ling  Chiau-tong  marched  1,500  of  his 
soldiers  against  the  tribes  to  the  south-east  of  Tokoham  and  inland  from 
Changwha.  Although  the  campaign  that  ensued  was  but  little  more  than 
mere  skirmishing,  yet  in  two  months  the  Chinese  losses  were  500,  and  no 
advantage  whatsoever  had  been  gained  by  them.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
service  the  expedition  rendered  was  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the 
savages  on  the  west,  thus  permitting  a  large  Chinese  force  to  approach  the 
savage  lx)rder  on  the  east  coast  near  Ciilan  without  attracting  too  much 
attention.  In  1887,  a  general  and  400  soldiers  were  killed,  and  additional 
forces  were  sent  to  Cilan,  hostilities  on  the  west  side  being  for  the  time 
abandoned.  On  the  east,  fighting  of  greater  or  less  severit)-  continued  for 
many  months,  resulting  in  the  death  of  I^u,  a  nephew  of  Liu   Ming-chuan. 

ut  ihu  cliarKC.>.  Iljeie  was  ubsoiutely  no  uiiitonuiLy  in  rales,  and  tins  bystieiu  naturally  became  ho  uu* 
satisfactory  and  unreliable  that  but  little  freight  was  entrusted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  employes  of 
the  Formosau  Imperial  Hallway.  If  the  ('hincse  intend  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  foreigaers  in 
their  railways  now  iu  course  of  construction,  no  improvement  over  the  above  can  be  expected,  aud  it  Is 
doubtful,  uulesK  some  decided  iniprovcmcut  iu  the  oilicials  is  made,  if  they  will  ever  becomt  UkVff^ 
varricrs  of  auy  except  government  freight. 
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It  seems  that  Lau  entered  the  savage  district  to  the  south  of  Gilan  with  i8o 
Chinese  soldiers.  About  a  thousand  savages  surrounded  them  during  the 
night  and  killed  the  whole  party  with  the  exception  of  some  two  or  three 
soldiers  who  escaped  and  carried  the  shocking  news  to  the  governor.  This 
was  a  severe  blow  to  Liu. 

If  the  governor's  policy  was  not  a  success,  its  failure  could  not  be 
attributed  to  lack  of  energy  on  his  part.  In  1886,  Liu  had  even  taken  the 
field  himself,  and  for  several  months  had  suffered  the  privations  of  a  soldier 
in  the  far  from  comfortable,  we  might  even  say  unsafe,  border  districts.  But 
little  good  resulted,  and  Liu's  *'  forward  policy  '*  had  to  be  abandoned. 
True,  however,  to  the  traditions  of  his  class  he  permitted  no  rumor  of  failure 
to  reach  the  authorities  in  Peking.  On  the  contrar}^  he  officially  declared  (and 
his  declaration  was  published  in  the  Peking  Gazette)  that,  as  a  result  of  his 
labors,  478  villages  with  an  aggregate  population  of  88,000  savages  had 
submitted  to  Imperial  rule.  Just  exactly  where  the  governor  found  them  all 
is  not  stated.  Even  had  he  included  the  already  conquered  and  peaceful 
Pepohoans,  who  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  warfare  described,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  be  rightly  counted  as  new  subjects,  the  478  villages  must  have 
stretched  his  powers  of  imagination  to  the  utmost. 

In  the  spring  of  1891,  the  Chinese  camphor  men  and  the  savages  near 
Tokoham  (Taikokan)  engaged  in  several  lively  combats,  in  which  the 
Chinese  soldiers  were  eventually  involved  and  which  resulted  in  trouble  of  a 
more  serious  nature  than  even  some  of  the  previous  affairs.  Governor  Liu, 
however,  withdrew  from  the  island  on  account  of  ill  health  during  the  month 
of  June^  and  left  the  exciting  savage  problem  in  the  hands  of  his  successor. 

On  several  occasions  the  savages  had  swooped  down  upon  the  little 
Chinese  villages,    killing   a    dozen   or   so   of  the  peasants  and  flying  back 

1.  800U  alber  ihe  departui'ti  of  Liu  Miug-ciiuun  liuia  l'unaot>a,  he  respouded  to  tiio  calls  of  the  eiu- 
pexor,  and,  despite  failing  eyesight,  occupied  himself  with  official  duties  at  Peking,  where  he  was  attached 
U>  the  staff  of  Prince  Kung.  Important  military  commands  were  offered  him  by  the  throne  during  the 
war  with  Japan  ;  but  owing  to  his  ill  health  these  were  refused,  and  eventually  he  obtained  Imperial  per- 
miatioo  to  retire  into  private  life,  in  which  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Liu  Ming-chuan  was  a  man  of  wide  reputation.  The  Taiping  rebellion  some  forty  years  prior  to  his 
death  afforded  him  the  first  opportunity  of  showiug  his  metal.  By  organizing  volunteer  bands  he  pro- 
tected his  native  province,  Anhui,  against  the  insurgents  so  successfully  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  Li 
HoDg-chang,  who  atonce  availed  liimself  of  Liu's  services.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Fraooo-Chinese 
compaign  Liu  Ming-ohuan  was  sent  to  Formosa,  at  tiiat  time  one  of  the  most  important  positions. 

He  filled  his  office  very  creditably.  Tlie  French  were  unable  to  advance  further  than  Kelung,  and  he 
inflicted  on  them  at  least  one  severe  defeat.  But  it  was  at  tiio  close  of  the  hostilities  that  his  ability  was 
ahown  most  conspicuously.  He  entirely  reconstructed  the  official  organization  of  Formosa — a  great  task 
in  itself — and  introduced  various  foreign  improvements,  until  the  island  in  a  few  years  became  known  as 
by  far  the  most  progressive  provinc-^  of  China.  Liu  as  governor  made  mistakes,  but  the  evil  resulting  was 
slight  compared  to  the  great  good  he  accomplished.  He  was  capable,  liberal  minded,  and  progressive ; 
friendly  to  foreigners,  and  a  great  believer  in  foreign  institutions.  He  died  in  1896,  and  in  an  Imperial 
decree  his  demise  is  thus  recorded : 

**  A  few  years  ago  wo  regretfully  permitted  him  to  retire  into  private  life  owing  to  serious  maladies 
contracted  while  serving  his  country.  lieceutly,  we  were  anticipating  the  pleasure  of  receiving  him  again 
into  onr  councils,  to  rely  upon  his  advice  and  to  shower  upon  him  further  marks  of  our  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  high  qualities,  when  the  sad  news  of  his  lamented  death  now  reaches  us,  which  we 
receive  with  great  regret.  As  a  last  token  of  our  appreciation  of  Liu  Ming-chuan*s  loyal  services  to  the 
dynasty,  we  hereby  command  that  he  be  granted  the  posthumous  title  of  Senior  (luardian  of  the  Heir 
Apparent  and  let  his  funeral  obsequies  be  conducted  on  Hues  usually  granted  to  the  rank  of  a  Governor. 
Special  memorial  temples  are  further  ordered  to  be  built  in  the  provinces  where  he  has  served,  and  let  his 
martial  deeds  be  recorded  in  the  dynastic  history.  Any  *  black  marks '  against  Liu*s  name  in  Boards  are 
alflo  hereby  ordered  to  be  erased,  and  let  the  said  Boards  further  report  to  us  wliat  pecuniary  grants 
should  be  made  to  the  deceased  officer's  family."    Here  follows  a  list  of  honors  conferred  upon  his  ions. 
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to    their    forest    homes    with    the    heads.     The   savage    raids    Ixicoming 
more  frequent,  the  governor  sent  a   force   under  a   general   to  punish  the 
savage    village,    Ma-su,    which,    besides  its  collection  of   peasants'    heads, 
was   the   proud   possessor   of  the  heads   of  eight   Chinese    soldiers.      In 
this  the  officer  was  successful ;  but  after  destroying  the  village  the  general 
became  ambitious,   and  with  the  intention  of  controlling  the  aborigines,  he 
distributed  detachments  in  many  villages  along  the  savage  border.     This 
was  more  to  the  liking  of  the  savages,   and  on  several  occasions  they  were 
successfijl  in  burning  the  outposts  and  killing  many  of  the  men  comprising 
these  small  garrisons.     The  soldiers  of  two  large  garrisons  and  looo  local 
braves   under  the  command  of  Lin   Wei-yuan  were  then  marched  out  to 
Tokoham  to  inflict  heavy  punishment  on  the  troublesome  barbarians.     But 
scarcely  had  tlie  large  force  entered  the  savage  district  before  a  still  lai^er 
body  of  savages  had  surrounded  tliem  and  cut  off  their  supplies  and,  more 
serious    still,    their   line   of  retreat.     Upon    learning  of  this   predicament, 
reinforcements   were   immediately  sent  and  the   army  extricated  from  its 
alarming  position.     Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  savages  were  called 
upon  to  surrender,  but  to  no  purpose :  and  in  an  engagement  which  took 
place  soon  after,   there  was  considerable  loss  of  life  on  each  side,  including 
two  high  militar)'  officers,  and  two  equally  high  civil  officers  wounded  among 
the  Chinese.     While  some  slight  success  was  eventually  obtained  by  the 
Chinese,  who  were  able  to  burn  three  villages,  still  at  tlie  close  of  the  year 
nothing  had  been   gained,    and    the  Formosan  governor  memorialized  the 
throne  for  more  troops.     The  ne.xt  year  neither  side  was   much  inclined  to 
aggression,  and  consequently  the  troubles  gradually  quieted  down,  although 
they  were  far  from  being  settled.     In    1892-3,  especially  during  the  autumn 
when  it  assumed  a  more  active  phase,  warfare  was  almost  continual.    In 
1 894,  new  outbreaks  and  turbulence  of  a  severe  nature  were  reported,  and 
up  to  the  actual  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  Japanese,  scarcely  a  month 
elapsed  without  finding  the  Chinese  braves  engaged  with  the  savages  at  some 
point  along  the  disputed  border.     Nor  did  the  north  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
savage  troubles.     Engagements   between  savages  and  Chinese   were  also 
frequent  in  the  south,  and  in  1892  it  was  found   necessary  to  send  a  force  of 
1,200  men  into  one  of  the  southern  districts. 

One  horrible  feature  of  the  campaign  against  the  savages  was  die  sale 
by  the  Chinese  in  open  market  of  savage  flesli.  Impossible  as  it  may  seem 
that  a  race  with  such  high  pretensions  to  civilization  and  religion  should  be 
guilty  of  such  barbarity,  yet  such  is  the  tnith.  After  killing  a  savage, 
the  head  was  commonly  severed  from  the  body  and  exhibited  to  those 
who  were  not  on  hand  to  witness  the  prior  display  of  slaughter  and 
mutilation.  The  body  was  then  either  divided  among  its  captors  and  eaten, 
or  sold  to  wealthy  Chinese  and  even  to  high  officials,  who  disposed  of  it  in  a 
like  manner.  The  kidney,  liver,  heart,  and  soles  of  the  feet  were  considered 
the  most  desirable  portions,  and  were  ordinarily  cut  up  into  very  small 
pieces,  boiled,  and  eaten  somewhat  in  the  form  of  soup.  The  flesh  and 
bones  were  boiled,  and  the  former  made  into  a  sort  of  jelly.  The  Chinese 
profess  to  believe,  in  accordance  with  an  old  superstition,  that  tlie  eatii^  of 
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savage  flesh  will  give  them  strength  and  courage.  To  some  this  may  appear 
as  a  partial  excuse  for  this  horrible  custom ;  but  even  that  falls  through, 
if  one  stops  to  think  that  superstitious  beliefs  are  at  the  bottom  of  cannibalism 
as  practised  by  the  most  savage  tribes  of  the  world.  During  the  outbreak 
of  1 89 1 ,  savage  flesh  was  brought  in — in  baskets — the  same  as  pork,  and  sold 
like  pork  in  the  open  markets  of  Tokoham  before  the  eyes  of  all,  foreig- 
ners included  :  some  of  the  flesh  was  even  sent  to  Amoy  to  be  placed  on 
sale  there.  It  was  frequently  on  sale  in  the  small  Chinese  villages  near  the 
border,  and  often  before  the  very  eyes  of  peacellil  groups  of  savages  who 
happened  to  be  at  the  place.  The  savages,  bad  as  they  may  be,  are  not 
cannibals,  and  though  the  victim's  head  is  severed  from  the  body,  it  is 
carried  away  as  a  certificate  of  the  warrior's  prowess,  and  the  body  remains 
untouched  where  it  falls.  Although  the  subject  is  dealt  with  at  length .  in 
a  subsequent  chapter,  it  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  the  Chinese  or- 
dinarily deserved  all  the  punishment  they  received  from  the  savages.  Their 
treatment  of  these  children  of  the  forest  was  always  cruel  in  the  extreme. 
Contracts  were  made  which  were  never  intended  to  be  fulfilled,  and  all  the 
deceitful  tricks  that  cunning  Chinese  could  contrive  to  deprive  them,  not 
only  of  property  but  even  of  life,  were  played  upon  the  ignorant  savages. 

Some  years  had  now  elapsed  without  any  serious  popular  outbreak 
against  the  officials.  The  authorities,  therefore,  considered  the  spirit  of  the 
people  sufficiently  humbled  to  permit  of  the  imposition  of  new  burdens  upon 
them.  A  tax  on  rice  fields  was  much  favored  by  the  officials  as  it  would 
produce  the  greatest  revenue,  and  believing  the  time  opportune  an  attempt 
was  made  to  put  this  tax  in  force  during  the  year  1887. 

Exactions  to  which  the  rich  were  alone  subjected  gave  the  masses  but 
little  concern ;  but  when  a  tax  was  proposed  which  would  decrease  directl)' 
the  earnings  of  all,  the  people  were  up  in  arms  in  an  instant.  In  many  of 
the  more  peaceful  districts,  opposition  took  the  form  of  large  demonstrations 
in  which  village  leaders  harangued  their  followers  and  numerous  petitions 
were  framed  to  be  presented  to  the  local  officers.  In  the  border  districts, 
however,  where  many  are  armed  to  protect  themselves  from  the  savages,  the 
disapproval  was  expressed  in  a  more  practical  manner.  One  night,  thousands 
arose  and  seizing  Yunlin  and  other  villages  in  the  vicinity,  marched  on, 
gathering  recruits  along  the  way,  and  attacked  the  big  inland  walled  city  of 
Changwha  (Shoka).  New  fortifications  had  been  erected  on  the  hill  Hakke- 
zan  (Paquasoan)  overlooking  the  city,  and  the  government  forces  made  such 
a  stout  defence  that  the  rebels  were  unable  to  effect  an  entrance  and  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  capturing  the  neighboring  villages. 
Eventually  a  large  number  of  troops  was  assembled  at  Changwha,  and,  after 
a  few  weeks  of  skirmishing,  peace  was  again  established,  while  the  authori- 
ties made  some  trifling  concessions,  with  great  show,  as  evidence  of  their 
beneficence. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Liu  Ming-chuan  in  June,  1891,  Shao  Yu-lien 
became  governor  of  the  island  and  took  over  the  seals  of  office  on  the  25th 
of  the  following  November.  Although  the  new  incumbent  appeared  to  be 
enterprising  and  liberal-minded,  he  took  no  steps  to  carry  out  the  progres- 
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sive  plans  of  Liu  Miny-chuan,  with  the  exception  of  some  minor  improvements, 
the  constniction  of  a  powder-mill,  etc. 

Shao  held  office  as  governor  until  October  21,  1894,  when  he  gave  over 
charge  of  the  island  to  Treasurer  Tang  Ching-sung,  who  became  acting- 
governor  and  Avas  the  last  officer  under  the  Chinese  regime  to  hold  this 
position.  His  career  does  not  end  here,  however,  for  Tang  plays  a  leading 
part  in  the  chapters  }'et  to  come. 

NoTK.— The  wrecks  during  the  period  1886—1895  were  few  in  number,  but  the  loss  of  life  was  very 
great.    Out  of  nine  vessels  there  were  over  six  hundred  lives  lost. 

1886— January  26th.    The  Oermau  barque  Giiuynias  went  on  sliore  about  7  miles  south  of  Saracen 
Head  and  became  a  total  wreck. 

-June  5th.    The  German  three  masted  schooner   Wilhelvi  Meyer  was  wrecked  in  the  Takow 


inner  harbor. 

September  11th.    The  German  schooner  Niederhof,  lying  in  the  roadstead  of  Anping,  broke 

from  her  moorings  during  a  south-west  gale  and  went  on  shore  about  2^  miles  north  of  the  harbor ;  a 
total  wreck. 

1887— September  15th.  The  governor  of  Formosa's  S.S.  Waythig  (Waverly)  struck  on  a  reef  to  the 
north  of  Round  Island,  Pescadores,  and  became  a  total  wreck.  The  captain  and  three  officers,  who  were 
foreigners,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  Chinese  were  drowned. 

1888— October  12th.  The  governor  of  Formosa's  S.S.  Wayting  {^o,  2)  struck  on  a  reef  to  the  N.W. 
of  the  Pescadores  and  became  a  total  wreck.     Loss  of  life  lai*ge — number  not  known. 

1889 Tlio  British  ship  Aiujlo  Indian  was  wrecked  between  Namkam  and  Paksa  Point.     No 

sooner  did  the  vessel  strike  than  ii  was  attacked  and  plundered  by  the  Chinese  villagers,  A  portion  of  the 
crew  were  stripped  of  all  their  clothes  and  driven  inland,  and  fourteen  others,  while  attempting  to  escape, 
were  drowned  at  sea. 

During  the  years  1890  and  1891,  there  were  no  foreign  ships  wrecked  on  tlie  Formosa  coast.  This  is 
notable  as  being  the  first  period  of  even  a  year's  duration,  for  fifty  years,  without  a  wreck  on  the 
Formosan  or  Pescadores  coast. 

1892— During  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  October  a  fearful  typhoon  raged  in  the  Formosan  channel* 
destroying  many  native  craft  and  two  foreign  steamers  as  given  below. 

October  9th.    The  Norwegian  steamer  Nannandf  a  vessel  of  2,400  tons  loaded  with  coal,  was 

caught  in  the  typhoon,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  carried  on  the  rocks  o£f  the  Pescadores,  and  was 
soon  a  total  wreck.  Upon  striking,  a  number  of  the  crew  went  up  in  the  rigging  and  hung  there  for  two 
liours.  The  mast  at  length  broke  and  precipitated  them  into  the  sea.  Two  of  the  number  by  clinging  to 
the  wreckage  were  washed  ashore  the  next  day  at  Pachau  Island  about  18  miles  distant  from  the  scene 
of  the  wreck.  The  Chinese  treated  them  ver>'  kindly,  and  eventually  they  were  picked  up  by  the  small 
Anping  steamer  Sin  Taitcan  which  had  come  out  with  Consuls  Merz  and  Warren,  Dr.  Myers,  and  Mr. 
Hastings,  to  search  for  survivors  of  the  Jiokhara.  Although  it  was  thought  that  others  from  the  doomed 
vessel  might  be  found  alive  on  some  of  ihe  numerous  islands  of  the  group,  this  proved  a  vain  hope.  The 
officers  and  crew  numbered  twenty-six. — Twenty-four  were  lost.  All  Norwegians.  The  position  wher^  thA 
vessel  was  lost  was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  off  or  on  the  Tortoise  Rock,  two  and  a  half  miles  S.  W.  uf 
Sand  Island. 

•October  11th.    The  English  steamship  Bokhara,  an  old  but  powerful  vessel  of  the  P.  and  O. 


Company,  departed  from  Shanghai  on  the  8th  of  October  for  Europe  vid  Hongkong  with  the  homeward 
mails.  On  the  10th,  upon  entering  the  Formosa  Channel,  the  Bokhara  encountered  a  mountainous  sea, 
and  on  the  11th,  she  struck  the  full  force  of  the  typlioon.  In  tlie  course  of  the  day  the  vessel  became 
unmanagenble,  all  life  boats  and  everything  movable  was  washed  overboard,  and  the  smoking  room 
smashed  in  by  the  heavy  seas  which  swept  over  her.  At  9.45  p  m.  the  gravest  mishap  which  had  so  ftir 
befallen  the  unfortunate  vessel  occurred.  Three  huge  seas  sweeping  over  her  smashed  the  after  skylights, 
the  stoke  hole  doors,  and  put  out  the  fires.  Then  it  was  recognised  tliat  the  ship  was  entirely  helpless  and 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  await  the  end.  That  was  not  long  delayed,  for  at  half  past  eleven,  at  what 
seemed  the  very  height  of  the  terrible  storm,  the  Bokliara  struck  the  rocks  with  a  terrible  crash,  a  great  sea 
swept  over  the  deck,  and  within  two  minutes  the  doomed  ship  liad  disappeared  ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  on  deck  every  soul  on  board  sank  with  her.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  persons  there  were 
but  twenty-three  survivors.  Among  the  passengers  lost  were  the  members  of  the  Hongkong  Cricket  Club 
who  were  returning  from  Shanghai.  The  wreck  was  one  of  the  most  distressing  that  bad  ever  occurred  in 
Eastern  Seas. 

1894 November.    The  American  barque  Mary.  L.  Stone  was  wrecked  near  Steep  Island,  N.  E. 

coast  of  Formosa.    There  was  no  loss  of  life,  but  the  vessel  and  her  cargo  became  a  total  loss. 


CHAPTER    XVllI. 

THE    JAPANESE    OCCUPATION    OE    'i'HE     PESCADORES 

AND    WAR    PREPARATIONS    IN     FORMOSA. 

1894 -1895. 

Japanne  tirctijiatioH  ttf  Foniiosa  mi»itril — The  irrlti-r's  ji'iirwt/  to  tlif  hilaiiii — Cmtaiwj 
the  FormoMH  channd — An  iiilreiitiimHsjinirni'!/ — Aiririil  at  Tinnitui — Gfitffra- 
phieal  remarks  »ii  the  north — Xouienrlatiire  caiigcB  much  ronfusum — Hitniorg  of 
arriral  tif  Jojutnegejitn-i-*  — Chinese  talex — Thuumiuig  ofGhinene  seek  xafcty  nn 
■  mainlaiKl — XeirB  of  the  armistiee — The  writer  inlerrieus  the  ijorenwr — lieirards 
for  Japonese  heads — The  ijorernor's  ejftlaitaiioii — The  11  liter  obtuins  permisDioii 
to  areoinjmny  Chinese  forrea — The  ishimVii  miiiturii  forees — Schedule  of  war  prizes 
— French  overtures  to  Pescadores eonimander — Liii  Y a ny  f  11  susp'u-iotut— Formosa 
offered  to  Enfflintd—Jopunese  attaik  the  Pescadores — The  strateyteal  ralne  of 
Pescadores  hnri  reroyiiised — Theeamjiaiiin  in  the  islands— The  Japanese  rictor- 
iotis — \rtvs  of  defeat  causes  panic  anunuj  Formosan  Chinese — Yiijorous  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  island's  defences — Chinene  soldiers — The  system  of  eHlistinii — 
Anxiety  among  Joreiyners — liiolons  soldiers — Serions  Ims  of  life — Chinese  offi- 
cials irithont  anthority — German  hhie Jackets  landed  to  affiird  protection — Position 
eritiral — British  giinlniat  "  Redbreast "  arrires — Gorernor  Tang  narns  foreiyners 
and  declares  his  people  beyond  contnil — Eitfflish  murines  landed.  If.S.S. 
*' Concord"  pays  ffyUiy  risit — Ittttes  and  riots  of  daily  occurrence— Tarbalent 
ctindititm  in  ctnintry — Cantonese  soldiers  possess  themselves  nfPat-li-hun  rillaye — 
IMstttrhanees  in  Kajiaulan  district — Enforced  military  contributions — Doubtfid 
honors — An  improrised  gnnlMiat — Shore  life  of  the  foreiyn  ynards. 

During  the  summer  of  1894,  war  broke  out  between  the  empires  of 
Japan  and  China.     The  following  spring,  hostilities  were  discontinued. 

Some  months  before  the  sij>ning  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  two 
nations,  the  island  of  Formosa  caire  into  the  range  of  possibilities  as  a 
future  possession  of  Japan.  The  Eastern  press,  usually  alert,  had  on  this 
sulgect  but  little  to  sa)'.     And  so  wellhad  the  Japanese  succeeded  in  keeping 
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secret  their  designs  that,  even  up  to  the  departure  of  the  transports  for  the 
Pescadores,  the  newspapers  were  filled  with  matter  pertaining  to  the 
march  on  Peking,  with  scarcely  a  reference  to  Formosa.  The  well 
known  American  journalist,  the  late  Col.  John  Cockerill,  of  the  Neoj 
Ycrt'k  Herald,  however,  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  japan  was 
of  opinion  that  P^ormosa  and  the  Pescadores  were  prizes  tliat  the  Japan- 
ese intended  to  obtain  either  by  direct  conquest  or  cession  by  treaty.  So 
convinced  of  this  was  he  that,  in  the  middle  of  P^bniarj',  while  the  other 
correspondents  in  the  empire  were  preparing  for  the  march  on  Peking,  he 
proposed  that  the  present  author  (who  had  come  to  the  East  as  war  corres- 
pondent for  a  number  of  American  journals)  should  at  once  start  for  Formosa. 
From  this  time  onward,  therefore,  the  events  narrated  come  under  my  own 
personal  observation. 

It  was  at  that  time  impossible  to  get  definite  information  as  to  the  island 
or  the  Pescadores ;  there  were  no  books  in  the  English  language  obtainable ; 
and  to  the  Plnglish  speaking  people  in  the  East  generally,  Formosa  was  a 
land  of  tea,  camphor,  savages,  and  fever.  No  more  definite  information  could 
be  obtained.  It  was  Colonel  CockerilFs  suggestion  that  the  trip  should  be 
made  as  quickl)-  and  quietly  as  possible,  and  that  I  should  be  at  w^ork  on  the 
ground  before  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese.  With  this  in  view  I  left  Japan  at 
the  end  of  P'ebruaiy,  1895.  via  China  ports,  the  only  route  then  open,  and 
after  a  delay  of  eight  days  in  Shanghai  I  arrived  on  March  21st,  1895,  at 
Amoy,  w^hich  is  directly  across  the  channel  from  P^ormosa. 

I  found  Amoy  in  a  considerable  state  of  excitement  over  rumors  which, 
as  later  ascertained,  were  due  to  a  Renter  telegram  to  the  effect  that  the 
Japanese  fleet  had  established  a  blockade  of  North  Formosa.  ITie  result 
of  this  was  that  the  comfortable  Douglas  steamship  Formosa,  leaving  the 
day  before  for  Tamsui,  had  refused  to  carry  Chinese  passengers,  and  the 
owner  of  the  PekiJig,  a  verj'  small  steamer  indeed  for  ocean  traffic,  had 
decided  to  profit  by  the  Formosa  s  fears  and  carry  over  the  passengers 
and  cargo  that  had  been  left  behind,  the  captain  having  instructions  to 
steam  back  to  Amoy  in  case  the  boat  was  not  allowed  to  land;  extra 
supplies  of  coal  distributed  all  about  the  deck  in  bags  for  this  emergency, 
being  provided.  P'ortunately  arriving  just  in  time,  I  engaged  the  only 
passenger  cabin  in  the  boat,  and  after  a  four  hours*  stay  in  Amoy,  the 
little  craft,  loaded  down  to  the  water's  edge  and  with  170  Chinese  packed 
in  between  the  rails  on  the  lower  deck,  got  under  way,  with  a  stiff  wind 
ahead  and  the  prospect  of  a  rough  sea  outside.  After  three  hours'  steaming, 
the  wind  increased  and  we  w^ere  soon  battling  with  a  heavy  north-east  gale. 
ITie  lower  deck  was  but  a  few  feet  alx)ve  the  water  line,  and  the  miserable 
Chinese  crowded  together  there  were  constantly  submerged,  their  [Mteous 
howling  and  frightened  cries  rising  above  the  roar  of  the  storm.  With  no 
protection,  every  wave  threatening  to  sweep  them  overboard,  it  ultimately 
became  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  the  captain  changed  his  course  and 
eventually  headed  the  Peking  in  towards  the  Chinese  coast  which  we  had 
left  but  a  short  time  before.  Here  we  found  a  satisfactory  harbor  at 
Lioloo  Bay. 
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By  three  o'clock  next  morning  the  storm  had  abated,  and  we  again 
entered  the  channel.     After  breakfast,  passage,  tickets  were  collected  from 
the  Chinese.     It  was  to  me,  a  **  new  hand  '*   in   China,  a  very  interesting 
operation,  and  the  captain's  method  of  securing  the  required  fare,  from  a 
quartette  of  celestials  who  were,  according  to  their  own  testimony,  in  absolute 
poverty,  was  as  novel  as  it  was  effective.     At  his  orders  they  were  brought 
upon  the  upper  deck  forward,  and  there  secured  by  tying  their  queues  to  an 
awning  spar  where  they  were  left  to  bewail  the  meanness  of  the  '*  foreign  dog" 
who  had  the  effrontery  to  demand  passage  money  from  them.     After  a  few  bad 
lurches  of  the  steamer,  one  of  the  four  paupers  found  somewhere  up  his  sleeve 
the  required  $3,  and  was  released.     In  a  few  moments  another  one  signified 
liis  willingness  to  produce,  and  was  allowed  to  go  to  his  companions,  from 
whom  he  took  up  a  collection  of  something  over  $1.50,  which  was  accepted 
for  his  passage.     A  few  more  plunges  of  the  steamer,  which  threatened  to 
scalp  the  two  remaining,  brought  from  one  a  silver  chop  dollar  and  a  string 
of  two  cr  three  hundred  '*  cash,*'  which  although  great  in  bulk  had  a  value 
of  only  twenty  or  thirty  cents,  and  he  was  given  his  liberty.     The  remaining 
vagabond  producing  nothing  but  howls,  the  captain  finally  relented,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  friends  with  the  satisfied  smile  of  one  who  has  played  and  won. 
'Ihe  captain,  a  kind-hearted  man  and  a  careful  seaman,  I  believe,  had  a 
Chinese  crew  and  two  foreign  officers  :  an  engineer  dark  enough  to  be  a 
Lascar  and  a  mate  who  did  the  best  he  could,  but  who  seemed  to  know 
very  little  about  the  use  of  charts,  and  furthermore  was  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage  from  being  deaf.     The  result  was   that  the   captain   found   but   little 
opportunity  for  rest  while  at  sea.     The  engineer,  w4io  had  apparently  arrived 
on  board  at  Amoy  in  a  sober  condition,  had  immediately  proceeded  to  get 
drunk,  and  by  the  time  we  were  under  way  was  full  seas  over.     This    did 
not  tend  to  make  a  disagreeable  journey  any  more  pleasant  for  me,  and  after 
learning  of  an  incident  which  might  have  resulted  fatally  to  all  on  board,  I 
began  to  consider  my  safe  arrival  at   Tamsui  very  doubtful.     It  was  after 
the  heavy  gale  had  forced   us  to   turn   back   towards   the    China   coast. 
Every  one  aboard  was  on  the  alert,   with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
foreign  engineer.     The  little  craft  was  so  battered   about  by   the   storm 
that  I  was  unable  to  keep  in  my  narrow  bunk  and  was  forced  to  take  up 
quarters  on  the  floor.     Every  wave  splashed  ujj)  against  the  cabin  door  and 
threatened  to  break  it  in,  although   my  cabin  was  adjoining  the  pilot  house 
above  the  upper  deck.     With  but   a  partition  between,   I  could  hear  the 
captain's  commands  above  the  roar  of  the  storm.     To  give  orders  to  the 
deaf  mate  it  was  necessaiy  to  send  a  Chinese  boy  to  bring  him  to  the 
side  of  the  captain,  who  then  shouted  in  the  mate's  ear  until  he  signified  that 
he  understood.      After  plunging  along  in   the   darkness,    we  neared    the 
China  coast,  when  suddenly,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  captain,  he  saw  rising 
before  him  what  appeared  to  be  a  rocky  cliff.     He  grasped  the  handle 
of  the  engine-room  telegraph,  ringing  vigorously  to  reverse,  but  there  was 
no  answer.     Again  he  rang  and  again  no  answer.     Now  thoroughly  alarmed, 
he  ran  to  the  ventilator  leading  down  to  the  engine  room,   shouted  loudly, 
blew  his  whistle  shrilly,  and  still  there  was  no  answer,  while  the  rugged  cliff 
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ahead  seemed  almost  upon  us.  It  appeared  even  .now  too  late  to  avert  a 
catastrophe  ;  but,  leaving  the  pilot  house,  the  captain  ran  below  down  into 
the  engine-room,  and  there  lay  the  engineer  in  a  drunken  sleep  before  the 
engines.  One  can  imagine  the  emotions  of  the  captain,  who  with  his  own 
hands  reversed  the  engines,  and,  awakening  tlie  Chinese  assistant,  placed  him 
in  charge.  We  were  to  be  spared,  however,  for  the  fancied  rocks  proved  to 
be  but  a  bank  of  heavy  fog  through  which  we  were  soon  passing. 

After  three  days  battlir or  with  the  gale,   we  arrived  at  ten  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  March  23rd   off  the  island,   and  in  sight  of  our  destination. 
The  storm  had  subsided  as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen  three  days  before.     The 
i-ushing  waves  of  yesterday  had  quieted  down  into  a  gentle  ripple,  and  after 
our  cold,  wet,  miserable  journey,  the  bright  warm  sun  bathing  the  whele  scene 
widi  radiance  was  welcome  to  me  no  less  than  to  the  shivering,  half-drowned 
Chinese  down  below.     As  we  neared  the  shore,  a  broad  river  sparkling  in 
the  sunlight  stretched  on  ahead  until  lost  in  a  chaos  of  Chihese  shipping, 
junks,  cargo  boats,  lumber  rafts,   and  sampans — with  the  high  masts  and 
shining  funnel  of  a  foreign  steamer  standing  out  proudly  above  them  all.     To 
the  right  and  left  rose  high  hills  of  uninterrupted  verdure.     Further  back  to- 
wards the  interior,  were  other  ranges  ever  increasing  in  height,  and  varying 
from  the  rich  green  of  the  foot  hills  to  the  delicate  blue  of  the  last  range,  the 
summits  of  which  were  lost  in  soft,  grey  clouds.     If  the  Portuguese  made 
their  first  visit  on  a  day  like  this,  I  can  well  understand  their  endiusiasm  and 
foin  with  them  in  the  exclamation  of  joy — '*  Ilha  Formosa,"  *'  Ilha  Formosa  " 
— with  which  they  greeted  their  first  view  of  this  garden  spot. 

After  passing  over  a  troublesome  bar,  which  admits  no  steamers  draw- 
ing more  than  some  1 3  feet,  we  dropped  anchor  in  the  quiet  waters  of  the  river 
in  front  of  the  Chinese  Custom  Mouse  on  the  north  bank.  Above  us  on  a  hiU 
two  hundred  feet  high  dotted  with  magnificent  building  sites,  could  be  seen 
the  old  Dutch  fort, — to  all  appearance  as  strong  and  formidable  as  on  the  day 
when  it  was  built,  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Near  by  stood  a 
red  brick  building,  the  residence  of  the  British  consul.  Further  on  were 
missionary  schools,  and,  not  far  from  them,  residences  occupied  by  mission- 
aries and  Custom  House  officers.  •  Along  the  bank  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  were  numerous  small  structures  and  mud  shanties,  with  one  large  foreign 
building  occupied  as  a  shipping  office  for  the  Douglas  line  of  steamers.  This 
was  all  that  could  be  seen  oT  the  village  of  Hobe,  or  Tamsui,  as  it  is  usually 
known.  Still  through  this  unpretentious  little  port  the  chief  trade  of  the 
island  is  conducted.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  activity  of  the  place,  squads 
of  soldiers  in  their  picturesque  uniforms  were  seen  here  and  there,  moving 
ammunition,  unearthing  old  guns,  etc.,  while  on  the  north  side  on  a  spur 
stretching  towards  the  sea  could  be  seen  a  large  body  of  troops  erecting 
earthworks  and"  improving  the  defences  of  a  fort.  On  the  southern  hills> 
distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  were  just  visible  the  earthworks  of  a  newly 
erected  battery.     This  was  my  introduction  to  Formosa. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  map.  We  note 
that  the  extreme  north  of  the  island  forms  a  large  promontory  with*  Hobe 
(Tamsui)  on  the  west  and  Kelung  on  the  east,  there  being  only  about.  5' 
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difference  in  latitude  between  the  two  places.  By  sea  the  distance  is  about 
thirty  miles,  but  by  railway  via  Twatutia  (Daitotei),  to  Kekinof  which  is  tlie- 
usual  passenger  route,  the  distance  is  about  thirty-three  miles.  At  Hobe 
from  the  west  side  of  the  promontory  extends  inland,  in  a  south  easterly 
direction,  the  Tamsui  river,  and. upon  it,  ten  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  situated 
the  walled  city  of  Taipeh-fu,  (Taihoku),  the  capital  of  the  island.  Adjoining 
this  to  the  south  and  west  is  the  old  city  of  Banka,  and  to  the  north  the 
settlement  of  Twatutia  (Daitotei),  where  the  foreigners  live  and  where  the 
majority  of  Chinese  tea  merchants  have  their  quarters.  All  these  are  some- 
times referred  to  under  the  common  name  of  Tamsui.  In  reality,  with  the 
exception  of  Hobe,  they  are  but  suburbs  of  Taipeh  (Taihoku),  the  capital. 

The  term  Tamsui  was  formerly  used  in  a  most  liberal  way ;  it  might 

mean  the  harbour,  the  river,  the  villages  of  Hobe,  Twatutia,  and  Banka,  or 

the  whole  northern  district.     At  present,   the  Japanese  confine  the  word  to 

the  name  of  a' river,  and  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  this  river.     With  the  advent 

of  the  Japanese,   the  nomenclature  became  a  ery  confusing,   for  one  more 

name  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  a  new  pronunciation,  was  added  to  every 

namable   place   and   thing  in  the  island.      Ihe  name   still  remained  the 

same  so  far  as  meaning  was  concerned,   but  the  Japanese  pronunciation 

of  the  Chinese  characters   was   given,   and   the    two  frequently  sounded 

about  as  much  alike  as  Paris  and  Sonderhausen.     Thus,  a  man  might  give 

as  his  place  of  residence,  Daitotei,  Twatutia,  Taihoku,  Taipeh  or  Taipehfu, 

and  still  refer  to  the  same  place.     Of  late  there  has  been,  fortunately,  a 

tendency  to  use  only  the  Japanese  pronunciation,   and  loreign  merchants 

residing  at  the  capital  or  its  foreign  suburb  now  usually  give  their  mail 

address  as  Tailioku  or  Daitotei.  These  names  are  not  yet,  however,  recorded 

internationally  as  telegraphic  addresses.^     As  the  island  is  now  a  Japanese 

possession,  the  Chinese  names  should  be  permitted  to  fall  into  disuse.     This 

will  simplify  the  nomenclature  problem  greatly,  as  fortunately  there  is  scarcely 

any  variation  in  the  Roman  spelling  of  the  Japanese  pronunciations.     The 

Roman  spelling  of  the  Chinese  pronunciation  is  frequently  given  in  as  many 

as  six  or  more  different  ways  by  as  many  so  called  authorities.     Tamsui, 

Tamshuy,    Tamshui,    Tamsoui,    Tansui,    are   all   one,   likewise   Changwha, 

Changhwa,   Changhoa,   Chamliue,   Chanhua,   Tchanghoua,  to  which  now  is ' 

added  the  Japanese  pronunciation  Shoka.     Hobe  struggles  along  with  nine; 

different  spellings  all  the  way  from  Kobi,  the  English  spelling  of  the  Japanese 

pronunciation,  to  Hou-ouei. 

I  found  business  much  disturbed  in  the  north  of  the  island,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  situation  being  the  principal  cause.  The  situation  gave  full  play 
to  the  Chinese  love  of  prevarication,  and  descriptions  of  furious  battles 
with  the  Japanese  were  in  vogue  long  before  these  sturdy  warriors  liad  even 
left  Japan.  Day  after  day,  the  same  reports,  were  dissemiffated,  sometimes 
brought  to  you  confidentially,  as  though  the  matter  was  a  great  secret,  and 
again  published  broadcast,  frequently  with  proclamations  on  the  walls,  but 

1.  Tbo  foUowiDg  Formosau  towns  are  recorded  iiitornatioually  as  tolegmpbio  addresses: — Akoten, 
Anpiug,  Biorit^u,  Cliangwba,  Giian,  Ilokuto,  Horio,  Ilorislia,  Hozan,  Kagee,  Kcluug,  Koro,  Kosliun, 
Pescadores,  Makong,  Rokuko,  Singclioi,  Shiiiyeisho,  800,  Taicbu,  Taikakan,  Taiko,Taiuaii,  Taipeh,  Taito, 
TaJcow,  Tamsui,  ToBhiyeii,  aud  Toroku. 
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always  equally  false  and  always  just  as  improbable,  if  one  gave  them  but  a 
moment's  thought.  Still,  the  Chinese  with  childlike  confidence  believed  in 
them  implicitly  and  would  cast  them  aside  only  when  a  new  report  came  to 
replace  them.  The  fact  that  the  old  ones  had  been  again  and  again  proven 
false  was  no  obstacle  to  sincere  belief  in  the  new  ones. 

So  things  continued  day  after  .day,  the  timid  being  incited  to  pack  up 
and  seek  safety  on  the  mainland.  Many  wealthy  Chinese  were  the  first  to 
leave,  with  such  treasure  as  they  could  carry.  Movable  property  was  stored 
away  in  such  quarters  as  appeared  to  offer  some  security,  and  the  poorer 
people  sought  safety  for  their  valuables  by  burying  them  in  the  ground.  As 
time  progressed,  even  the  shopkeepers  disposed  of  their  stocks  and  closed 
their  shops.  All  day  long  the  streets  were  filled  with  carriers ;  and  river 
boats,  loaded  down  w^ith  the  miscellaneous  tnick  of  a  Chinese  household  and 
crowned  widi  the  whole  family  on  top,  found  their  way  slowly  down  to  the 
port.  To  these  little  family  parties,  except,  perhaps,  to  the  laughing  babies, 
there  was  nothing  amusing  or  interesting  in  this  hurried  departure  from  a 
land  which  they  had  selected  as  their  home.  Besides,  China  meant  harder 
work  and  less  pay,  and  for  some,  perhaps,  it  meant  starvation.  It  was  not 
that  they  feared  Japanese  rule  as  they  understood  it;  but  the  air  was  filled  with 
mystery  and  uncertainty.  Weeks  of  anxious  expectation  of  something  about 
to  happen,  some  dreadful  calamity  coming  to  overwhelm  them,  had  been 
too  great  a  strain  to  support. .  The  mandarins  did  not  help  them  in  any 
way ;  for  with  obscure  proclamations  about  horrible  black  dwarfs  who  would 
carry  away  the  women,  kill  the  children,  and  reduce  the  men  to  slayery,  they 
excited  consternation  among  the  wealthy  and  drove  the  poor  into  the  army 
with  the  hope  of  keeping  the  foe  at  bay. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  early  April.  The  telegraphic  news 
of  the  attack  on  Li  Hung-chang,  followed  by  the  declaration  of  an  armistice 
for  twenty-one  days,  was  good  news,  and  relieved  the  anxiety  of  the  people 
for  the  time.  However,  later  details  to  the  effect  that  the  armistice  did  not 
include  F*ormosa  was  a  great  shock  to  the  whole  populace.  It  was  quite 
reasonable  to  believe  that  if  the  Japanese  had  demanded  the  insertion  of  this 
condition  it  was  not  without  some  purpose,  and  as  to  this  there  could  be  but 
one  explanation :  the  seizure  of  Formosa  by  force.  To  the  common  people 
it  but  added  to  the  mystery  and  made  it  still  more  difficult  to  comprehend 
why  F^ormosa,  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  northern  difficulties,  should 
le  the  coming  scene  of  so  much  trouble  and  disturbance. 

With  the  news  of  the  armistice  came  orders  from  Peking  to  defend  the 
island.  That  the  majority  of  the  higher  officials  at  the  capital  had  much 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Formosa n  forces  successfully  to  oppose  the 
Japanese,  I  cannot  believe.  It  was  done  purely  with  the  hope  of  shifting  the 
burden  of  war  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  islanders,  and  getting  the  Japanese 
troops  away  from  their  position  in  such  alarming  proximity  to  the  capital, 
thus  relieving  the  northern  officials  of  responsibility  and  danger.  But  others, 
together  with  the  great  mass  of  southern  officials,  who  had  had  no  personal 
experience  of  the  Japanese  as  warriors,  were  firm  in  their  belief  that  the  For- 
mosans  could  defeat  the  enemy  if  they  were  but  given  the  chance. 
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The  foilure  of  the  northern  Chinese  troops  was  not  fully  appreciated  in 
^miosa ;  consequently,  the  Peking  officials  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  esta- 
ish  among  the  Formosan  authorities  a  highly  exalted  idea  of  their  own 
owess.  Profuse  praise  and  flattery  ;  frequent  reference  to  the  invulnerable 
fences  of  the  harbors ;  the  formation  of  the  island,  in  itself  a  natural  fortress; 
e  renowned  bravery  and  warlike  reputation  of  the  inhabitants  whose  ances- 
rs  had  defeated  the  Dutch  and  whose  present  people  had  defeated  the 
'ench,  was  sufficient.  To  the  Formosans  the  total  annihilation  of  the  Japan- 
e  if  they  should  but  appear  seemed  assured. 

Now  that  Formosa  was  soon  to  be  the  seat  of  war  I  made  preparations 
witness,  if  possible,  the  struggle  from  the  Chinese  side.  With  this  in  view, 
fellow-countryman  of  mine,  standing  high  in  the  Chinese  Customs  service, 
d  the  kindness  to  arrange  that  I  should  be  received  by  the  governor  and 
mmander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the  island.  Tang  Ching-sung. 
le  time  was  fixed  ;  and  with  two  sedan  chairs  and  four  bearers,  quite  a 
velty  to  me,  we  were  carried  through  the  streets,  past  the  big  gate  of 
i  entrance  of  the  walled  city  of  Taipeh  and  finally  into  the  governor's  com- 
und.  Outside  the  governor's  yamen,  rather  an  ordinary  specimen  of  the 
jal  style  of  Chinese  official  architecture,  we  were  stopped  by  a  messenger 
10  informed  us  that  1  was  to  be  received  formally  as  befitting  a  foreigner 
lO  had  come  so  great  a  distance  to  associate  himself  with  the  Chinese  in 
s  war.  Then  the  heavy  outside  gate,  simultaneously  with  three  sets  of 
ivy  doors,  all  in  line,  swung  open  automatically,  to  all  appearance,  and  the 
5t  sight  of  Chinese  officialdom  greeted  my  eyes.  To  the  rear  could  be 
tn  the  governor  with  his  attendants  grouped  about  him,  and  lined  up  on 
dh  side  in  unbroken  rank  were  files  of  brilliantly  uniformed  Chinese  soldiers 
th  shining  spears  and  bright  colored  banners.  The  large  archways,  the 
itastic  carving  of  the  pillars,  the  brilliant  ornamentation  and  weird  designs 
every  side,  were  all  new  to  me  and  interesting  in  the  extreme.  We  were 
rried  to  the  entrance  of  the  governor's  reception-room  where  His  Ex- 
lency  greeted  us.  The  decorations  of  this  chamber,  which  differed  but 
le  from  that  part  of  the  building  through  which  we  had  just  passed,  had 
ded  to  them  numerous  odd  looking  scrolls,  on  which  drawings  of  land- 
ipes  made  up  of  mountain  scenery,  falling  waters,  and  pavilions  shaded  by 
itastically  shaped  trees,  were  hanging  on  the  high  walls.  Wood  carvings 
omed  the  cornices  of  the  rooms  and  bordered  the  doorways,  while  standing 
I  in  vivid  contrast  to  these  were  numerous  panels  covered  with  bright 
1,  on  which  were  inscribed  in  black  characters  the  valued  words  of 
linese  sages. 

I  found  the  governor  a  pleasant  looking  man,  apparently  about  sixty 
ITS  of  age.  After  the  usual  small  talk  had  been  exchanged,  I  exhibited 
him  at  his  request  some  photographs  taken  at  Port  Arthur.  They  were 
ndpally  scenes  from  the  battlefield,  depicting  Chinese  dead  in  the 
eets,  mutilated  bodies  of  Japanese,  and  decapitated  heads  with  the  eyes, 
ses,  and  mouths  gouged  out  with  spears.  The  governor  was  apparently 
ich  interested  and  showed  no  displeasure  at  the  remark  that  the  offering 
a   reward  for  Japanese  heads  in  Formosa  was  encouraging  just  such 
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mutilation  of  the  Japanese  dead  as  had  incited  the  latter  at  Port  Arthur 
to  take  fiill  revenge.     His  Excellency,   on  a  later  occasion,  explained  the 
situation  fully,   and   not   without  some   reason   from  a    Chinese    point  of 
view.     **It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  otherwise,"  said  he,  **  it  has  been  the 
custom  for  generations,   and  the  soldiers  expect  it,  and  would  not  fight  if 
this  inducement  was  not   held  out.     My  people  do  not  think   they   should 
enter   such   hazardous  employment  without  good  pay,  and  as  we  cannot 
afford  to  pay  every  soldier  high  wages,  we  make  it  up  by  rewards  for  special 
work  done.*'     As  to  the  severing  of  heads  from  the  enemy's  dead,  "yes, 
that  is  unfortunate,"  he  said ;  '*  but  it  is  the  only  method  we  have  of  proving 
that  our  men  have  really  killed  the  man  for  whom  they  seek  reward.     ITiey 
cannot  bring  the  body,   but  the   head   they   can   easily  carrj-.     The  \sLSi 
schedule  of  rewards  was  for  the  Japanese  when  dead,  but  you  will  notice     in 
my  present  proclamation,   150  taels  (i    tael  about  75   cents  U.S.  currencry) 
are  offered  for  the  capture  of  a  private  soldier  alive,  and  only   100  ta^s 
when  dead  ;  for  a  Japanese  general  600  taels  when  alive,  and  only  500  taels 
when  dead.     I  do  this  to  encourage  my  men  to  capture  them  alive,  hoping 
in  this  way  to  avoid  useless  slaughter."  ' 

ITie  prime  object  of  my  visit  was  attained,  credentials  being  secur^^ 
granting  me  permission  to  join  the  officials  of  any  force  and  to  enter  any    c^f 
the  fortifications  during  the  campaign.     In  a  few  days  my  credentials  reachi.^^^ 
me.     They  were  drawn  up  on  a  large  sheet,  were  elaborately  written,     in 
three  colours,  red,  blue,  and  black,  covered  with  big  seals,  and  resembled     ^^ 
a  distance  a  brightly  colored  poster.     Thus  armed  I  was  ready  for  the  frst^'. 

The  governor  claimed  to  possess  a  force  of  80,000  men,  consist! ^^ 
principally  of  Swatow,  Hunan,  and  Canton  men,  besides  native  levies.  Asi^^ 
from  the  Cantonese,  who  were  considered  the  best  fighters  on  the  mainlaJ"*^* 
much  dependence  was  placed  on  a  native  general  with  his  army  of  Hakks*-^  • 
that  hardy  race  who  trade  with  the  savages  of  the  mountains  and  who  h^^^'^ 
been  gradually  clearing  the  jungles  and  driving  the  aborigines  farther  {»  •^^ 
farther  into  the  interior.  Accustomed  to  mountain  warfare  and  with  exp^:^^'" 
ence  such  as  only  guerilla  fighting  can  teach,  they  defeated  the  Frencha.^  ^" 
Tamsui  in  1884,  when  armed  with  the  crudest  of  matchlocks  ;  so  that  \w^i'^ 
this  experience  and  well  equipped  as  they  now  were,  they  were  conside 
competent  to  give  considerable  trouble  to  the  Japanese.  The  infantry  w^ 
armed  with  new  single  and  repeating  Mausers,  Lee,  and  modem  repeati 
Winchester  carbines.  Their  pay  was  six  taels  ($4.50  gold)  a  month,  aim^^  ^ 
was  informed  that  they  were  at  that  time  paid  prompdy  and  fully.  Out  ^* 
this  sum  the  soldiers  had  to  provide  their  own  food. 

1.  The  following  schedule  was  published  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps  and  in  out-of-the-way  plaoe^^         ^ 
the  governor's  orders : 

70,000  taels ;  for  the  capture  of  a  big  man-  '.   GOO  taels ;  besides  other  rewards  aocording  to 

of-war.  circumstances  ;  for  the  seiEure  of  a  Japa* 

4,(300  taels;    for     the     capture    of    a    small  nesegencial. 

cruiser.  i    150  taels ;  for  the  seizure  of  a  Japanese  soldier. 

400  taels ;  for  the  sinking  of  a  ship's  boat.  500  taels ;  besides  other  rewards;  for  kiUing  a 


800  taels ;  for  the  sinking  of  a  boat  carrying 

soldiers. 
600  taels ;  for  seizure  of  a  Japanese  officer. 


Japanese  general. 
500  taels :  for  killing  a  Japanese  officer. 
100  taels ;  for  killing  a  Japanese  soldier. 
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During  the  early  part  of  .April,  it  was  j^enerally  l)elievc(l  ainoiijLj  the 
ofilicials  that  the  Japanese  were  preparing  for  an  expedition  to  the  soutli,  and 
that  the  Pescadores  would,  no  doubt,  Ix?  the  first  place  of  attack.  Scarcely  had 
this  news  been  received  when  a  rather  interesting  little  episode  occurred  at 
tlie  Pescadores.  Alx>ut  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  prior  to  the  actual  arrival 
of  the  Japanesti  licet,  two  French  war-ships  suddenly  appeared  in  Makung 
harbor,  and  the  senior  officer  at  once  ix^gan  showering  hospitalities  and 
attentions  on  the  Chinese  commandant  stationed  there.  This  official,  who, 
besides  being  of  a  decidedly  festive  nature,  was  undoubtedlj'  living  in  con- 
stant dread  of  a  Japanese  attack,  cordially  reciprocated  and  accepted  the  over- 
tures made  to  him  by  the  I^Venchman.  Before  long  the  intercourse  assumc^l 
practical  shape  and,  if  the  telegrams  sent  by  the  Pescadores  commandant  to 
(ieneral  Liu  Yung-fu who  was  in  command  of  the  troops  of  south  P'ormosa 
may  \ye.  accepted  as  reliable  evidence  of  what  was  going  on,  it  would  ap|)ear 
that  the  PVench  senior  officer  made  constant  and  urgent  appeals  to  the  com- 
mandant to  hand  over  the  islands  to  French  custody  and  permit  the  PVench 
Hag  to  Ix?  hoisted  on  all  tlie  forts.  According  to  the  commandant's  reports, 
the  l^'rench  officer  assured  him  that  the  occupation  would  only  be  temponiry 
and  carried  out  in  the  interests  of  friendship  to  the  Chinese  government,  and 
that  retrocession  would  be  at  once  made  as  soon  as  the  troubles  then  going 
on  between  Japan  and  China  were  settled.  Liu  Yung-fii,  who  never  seemed 
to  have  forghen  die  PVench  for  what  they  did  to  him  when  commanding  the 
Chinese  troops  in  Annam,  was  furious  at  the  bare  suggestion,  and  from  the 
ver)'  first  asserted  that  only  some  treacherous  motive  could  possibly  underlie 
anything  done  by  the  P^*ench.  He  wired  most  positive  orders  to  the  com- 
mandant to  pay  no  attention  w- hatever  to  any  overtures  of  the  sort ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  look  on  all  such  as  being  prompted  by  hostilq  and  self-inter- 
ested motives.  He  furth(M*  ordered,  in  the  event  of  any  more  I^Vench  ships 
appearing  with  officers  inclined  to  interfere,  that  the  forts  should  open  fire 
upon  them. 

This  act  of  the  P'rench  was,  no  doubt,  incited  bj'  th(»  report  that  China 
had  offered  to  cede  the  island  of  P\:)rmosa  to  Lngland.  If  such  proved  to  be 
the  case,  Prance  wished  to  l)e  in  a  position  to  look  after  her  own  interests, 
and  the  Pescadores  would  have  served  her  purposes  admirably.  That 
P'ormosa  was  actualh'  offered  to  Plntrland  bv  China  and  that  Ix)rd  Roseljery 
and  Lord  Kiml)erley  twice*  declined  to  entertain  the  offer  in  any  way,  has 
l)<*en  practically  confirmed.  In  Just  what  manner  and  through  what  channels 
llu^se  ofiers  were  mack*  has  not  been  officiall)  statt^d  ;  but  a  popular  account 
says  that,  while  China  was  in  the  last  throes  of  defeat,  the  possibility  of  Japan 
seizing  r'ormosa  and  the  P(»scador(^s  and  from  these  important  strategical 
points  carrying  on  war  with  th(*  mainland  induced  China  to  propose  this 
solution.  P'ormosa  in  Plngland's  possession  would  Ix*  saved  from  the  enemy  ; 
and  no  doubt,  with  the  (jueer  ideas  in  vogue  at  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office,  it 
was  hoped  that  when  all  had  (juietecl  down  England  might  be  induced  to 
rrturn  the  island.  Xo  doubt  ihey  were  prepared  to  offer  some  mainland 
concession  in  return  for  this  \aluaM<*  assistance.  Ihe  island  was  then  offered 
without  ^any  conditions,  and  tempting  as  the  proposal  was.  Lord  Kimlx^rlej, 
then    Foreign   .Secn*tar\ ,    believ(*d   that    to   accede    to  -the    transfcT   would 
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probably  result  in  the  partitioning*  of  China ;  and  that  Russia,  France,  and 
Germany  would  demand  their  share;  entailinjj  an  operation  which,  altliough 
perhaps  desired  by  some,  was  fraught  with  such  danger  to  all  that  none 
cared  either  to  begin  it  themselves  or  to  recognize  the  right  of  others 
to  do  so. 

The  news  of  the  bombardment  of  the  Pescadores  reached  Taipeh 
through  Chinese  sources,  and  consequently  had  been  much  garbled  on  tlie 
way.  The  first  news  was  to  the  effect  diat  the  Japanese  fleet  had  a[> 
peared  off  the  entrance  to  Makung,  whereupon  the  Chinese  opened  fire, 
sinking  two  of  the,  Japanese  warships.  The  others  then  fled,  leaving  the 
Chines(!  victorious.  According  to  the  Pormosan  govcrnor-generaFs  schedule 
of  prizes,  this  entitled  the  officers  of  the  fort  which  had  been  siiccessfiil, 
to  ten  thousand  tae^ls  per  warshi[).  Accordingly,  the  amount  was  drawn 
from  the  Pescadores  treasury  and  distrilnited  among  the  officers,  and  the 
governor  was  notified  to  that  effect.  A  few  days  later  there  was  ai> 
parently  sonu*  mistake;  for  the  commander  of  the  forces  at  the  Pescadores, 
a  poor  old  man,  lam(^  and  nearly  blind,  and,  it  was  said,  some  seventy-five 
years  of  age,  was  brought  ii|>  as  a  prisoner  from  one  of  the  southern  ports 
of  the  island,  whither  h(!  had  tied  from  the  Pescadores.  He  was  in  a  sorry 
plight,  and  it  was  rumored  that  he  would  be  sent  before  the  Board  of  Punish- 
ments as  a  penalty  for  his  timith'ty  in  fleeing  before  the  enemy.  Besides 
this,  he  was  held  responsible  for  the  twenty  thousand  taels  which  had  been 
api>ropriated  as  the  reward  for  the  destruction  of  the  two  Ja|>anese  menof- 
war.  Xo  doubt  the  possession  of  this  sum  ai)peared  to  the  officers  concerned 
of  gr(*ater  importanc(*  tlian  the  mere  sinking  ol  the  two  warships,  which  was 
a  matter  of  such  small  moment  and  could  be  accomplislutd  at  their  leisure 
durino-  tlu.*  dav.  In  the  heat  of  the  battk*  thev  c^videntlv  foriJ^ot  their  oblicra- 
tions,  for  they  fled  without  tiring  a  single  etfc!Ctive  shot. 

The  strategical  value  of  the  Pescadores  has  long  been  recognized.  Hie 
1  )utch,  Koxinga,  the  Manchus,  and  the  I'rench  had  all  in  turn  occupied  it  prior 
to  a  descent  on  Ponnosa.  I>>'ing  in  th(i  tairway  between  the  Chinese  mainland 
and  I'ormosa  and  widi  a  harbor  une(|ualled  by  any  in  the  latter  island,  it  niiiy 
be  consi(k^red  as  the  ke\'  of  hormosa.  When  the  Imperial  forces  occupied 
the  Pescadores  (hiring  the  close  of  Uu!  seventeenth  century,  Koxinga \s  grand- 
son is  said  to  Iiave  given  u[)  all  hope  of  opposing  them ;  for,  as  he  notified  his 
followers,  "the  enem\'  have  centered  the  ^atewaw"  In  later  years,  the 
Chinese  had  erectc^d  forts  with  large  modt^rn  guns,  and  it  was  believed -that 
the  defences  were  practically  impregnable.  The  Japanese  likewise  appre- 
ciates! the  nec(.'ssit\'  of  occupying  the  Pescadores,  if  action  in  the  south,  either 
on  th(*  mainland  or  o\\  the  k'ormosan  coast,  was  anticipated. 

On  March  201I1,  att(M-  a  fjve  days'  tri|>  tVom  Saseho  naval  station,  the 
expedition,  consisting  of  tlie  tleet  and  transports,  arrivcxl  ofl'  the  Pescadores 
and  anchon^l  near  i^achau  island  to  the  south  of  the  principal  islands  of  the 
group.  Bad  weather  on  ihf  21st  and  22n(l  pr(rv(Mned  an  immediate  attack 
on  the  forts  ;  but  on  the:  2  :;rd,  the  storm  ha\ing  abated,  the  ships  got 
underway,  and  at  g.^^o  a.m.,  upon  die  tirsi  ll\  ing  squadron  drawing  near 
Ilau-chiau,  th(*  fleet  snb'ert(*d  the  l\on-peIi-t;ii  tort  to  a  heavy  bombardment. 
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to  which  the  Chinese  replied  for  nearly  an  hour  before  they  were  silenced. 
Diirinif  the  afternoon,  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops  commenced.  Hy  the 
aid  of  steam  pinnaces  each  towinj^  several  cutters,  the  troops,  consisting  of 
the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  companies  of  the  first  reijiment  of  reserves 
inider  the  command  of  Colonel  Hishijima,  were  all  landed  in  less  than  two 
hours,  llie  landiny^  of  the  troops  brouj^ht  the  Kon-peh-tai  fort  into  action  aj^ain, 
but  without  inflicting  much  damage  on  the  Japanese.  The  troops  on  shore 
engaged  in  a  skirmish  with  some  ^^oo  Chinese  soldiers,  afterwards  reinforced 
by  150  more,  near  a  commanding  knoll  which  both  forces  were  desirous  of 
occupying.  After  a  few  volleys  from  the  Japantise,  answered  by  an  irregular 
fire  from  the  Chinese,  the  latter  eventually  fled,  leaving  the  position  in  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese.  Stafif-(iuarters  were  then  established  in  the  village  of 
Chien-shan.  At  2.30  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  troo[)s  advanced  with 
the  intention  of  taking  Kon-peh-tai  fort  and  Makung  (Mako)  with  a  tem- 
porary^ company  of  mountain  artillery  under  Captain  Arai  and  the  naval 
contingent  with  quick  firing  guns  under  Naval  Lieutenant  Fajima  in  the  van. 
The  night  was  very  dark  and  the  only  available  route  was  so  frecjuently  cut 
up  with  ditches  running  in  ever)^  direction  that  progress  was  laboriously 
slow  ;  only  some  two  miles  Ixiing  made  after  three  hours  of  painful  tramping. 
By  about  4  a.m.,  the  Japanesf^  force  had  all  reached  die  rallying  ground,  and 
thirty  minutes  later,  led  by  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  first  regiment  of  reserves, 
were  advancing  towards  the  fort.  'IHe  5th  company,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Kinoshita,  formed  the  advance  guard,  and  a  detachment  of  this 
company,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Ishii,  were  the  first  to  engage  the 
Chinese  forces,  200  of  whom  had  taken  up  a  position  outside  the  fort  and 
appeared  to  dispute  the  advance  of  the  Japanese.  The  engagement  was 
ver)'  brief  the  Chinese  Hying  before  the  small  numlxir  of  determined  Japanese. 
Meanwhile,  the  temporar)'  Ixittery  of  mountain  artillery  had  Ix^en  shelling  the 
fort  from  a  position  too  far  distant  to  do  much  damage  to  the  stronghold, 
but  in  a  manner  sufficiently  effective  to  frighten  out  the  garrison,  who  left  in 
such  liaste  that,  thirty  minutes  after  the  first  gun  had  been  fired,  die  Japanese 
were  in  possession.  Thus  was  the  principal  port  captured  in  the  Pescadores. 
The  naval  contingent  were  also  enabled  to  participate  in  the  engagement, 
and  with  their  two  quick-firing  guns  did  much  execution.  The  4th  com- 
pany of  the  1st  regiment  of  reserves  and  the  naval  contingent  captured 
the  village,  after  only  a  slight  skirmish  with  the  enemy.  The  place 
had  Ixien  held  by  a  garrison  500  'strong.  With  the  2nd  company  of 
the  1st  regiment  of  reserves  leading  the  van,  the  Japanese  forces  now 
reassembled  and  advanced  on  the  capital  and  j>rincipal  cit\'  of  the  islands, 
Makung.  No  opposition  was  encountered  on  the  way,  with  the  exception 
of  some  ineffective  firing  from  the  Vui-wang  island  fort;  and  upon  reaching 
the  city,  the  ist  company  stormetl  the  Chinese  intantr\-  encampment, 
lx!ing  followed  soon  after  by  the  2nd  companx',  which  dashed  through  the 
gateway  with  the  intention  of  dividing  into  three  sections  and  attacking 
the  enemy  from  different  sides.  But  to  their  amazement,  their  [ilans 
were  found  unnecessary,  the  garrison,  with  the  exception  of  some  thirty 
who  did  make  a  slight  show  of  resistance,  having  lltnl.  Some  shots  were 
fired  at  a  few  stragglers,  and  at  1 1.50  a.m.   the  occupation   of  the  cit\'  was 
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conipletct.  Another  cnoatrement  the  same  clay  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  the  fort  in  the  Yuan-chinj^^  peninsula  by  Commander  Tanji  with  a  naval 
force  ;  about  500  of  the  enemy  surrenderinj^  without  making  any  resistance 
whatever.  Two  days  later  (March  26th\  bluejackets  occupied  the  Yui-wang 
island  forts  and  found  the  place  em[)ty,  the  garrison  having  lied.  Soon 
after  the  Japanese  entered,  a  native  presented  himself,  apparently  on  a 
verjMmportiuit  mission,  which  proved  to  l^e  the  delivery  of  a  letter  stating 
that  the  Cliinese  commander  and  garrison  wished  to  inform  the  Jajianese 
that  they  surrendered  the*  fort.  Thus  fell  the  key  to  Southern  China. 
The  Chinese  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  eight  officers,  were  given 
their  lil)erty.  The  spoils  of  the  little  campaign  were  considerable,  including 
18  cannon,  2,663  riHes,  over  a  million  rounds  of  ammunition,  797  casks,  and 
3,173  bags  of  powder,  a  thousand  l)ags  of  rice,  etc.,  etc.  Rear-Admiral 
Tanaka  occupied  the  post  of  rtrst  governor  of  the  group,  and  a  government 
office  and  military  post  offices  were  at  once  erected.  Although  the  loss  of 
life  on  the  l)attle-rield  had  bec^n  |)ractically  nil,  a  fearful  epidemic  of  cholera, 
not  unlike  that  which  had  carried  off  so  n^ianv  of  the  l^Vench  in  the  same 
islands  ten  years  before,  broke  out,  and  upwards  of  1,500  Japanese  died 
in  a  few  dajs. 

The  news  of  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Chinese  at  the  Pescadores  eventually 
U'came  known  and  threw  the  whole  of  P'ormosa  into  a  panic,  so  that  tht^ 
I  )ouglas  and  one  smaller  line  of  steamers  could  not  make  trips  fast  enough  to 
carry  all  the  people  that  wished  to  get  away.  Tram|>steamers  engaged  in 
the  trade  l)oth  in  the  north  and  south,  and  the  unusual  sight  of  departing 
junks  loaded  down  with  men,  women,  and  children  was  of  daily  occurrence. 

For  some  time  previous,  rejjorts  had  Ix^en  in  vogue  tiiat  the  Fomiosan 
officials  intended  to  desert  the  island.  The  governor  had  denied  this,  and 
endeavored  to  instill  confidence  among  the  frightened  masses  by  a  procla- 
mation' which  afforded  considerable  satisfaction  to  the  soldiers  and  people 
who  were  most  cc^ncerned  with  the  governor's  movements  :  the  former  fear- 
ing that  the  treasure  would  t^scape  them,  and  the  latter  that,  in  the  absence 
of  the  chief  officials,  the  whole  |)lact?  would  be  turned  over  to  the  soldiers  and 
coolies,* 

The  I'ormosan  officers  were  now  spurred  on  to  greater  efforts.  IVo 
steamers,  formerh'  known  as  die  Orss  and  Saiitli,  but  now  renamed  ^Irt/mr 
and  Mixriha.  and  several  othcM-  steamers  w(.Te  actively  engaged  in  trans- 
porting troops  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  islantl,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  increase  th(,'  number  of  native  Kivies.  Xo  doubt  the  numerous 
proclamations    which    warned    the    people    of  the  horrible   suffering    that 

1.  "  i,  Llic  ('•ovcLiioi  of  FoLiiiu.^u,  'i'au^,  licrcby  procitiiiii  LiiuL  miiicc  llio  sixiU  iiiouu  uf  blio  |>m»(  >ear, 
I  liavc  enlisted  and  drilled  over  one  hundred  corps  of  able-bodied  soldiers  from  different  proviiiceti  of  the 
mainland  and  over  K().00()  native  volunteers,  liaving  spared  neiiher  pains  nor  money  in  the  purchai;e  of  all 
improved  implements  of  warfare,  making  this  island  impregnable  against  all  posnible  attack.  With  the 
patriotism  which  you,  citizens  of  Formosa,  have  recently  manifested  to  my  great  satisfactiou,  in  so  freely 
subscribing  to  the  <iovor!»mout  loan  from  the  people,  and  I,  the  (rovernor,  with  a  mother  of  over  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  my  whole  family  by  my  side,  hereh}'  publicly  dedicate  even  to  death,  the  best  of  my 
strength  and  ability  to  the  defence  of  the  welfare  of  our  people.  Therefore,  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  you, 
citizens  of  Foimosa,  that  you  continue  to  follow  your  daily  vocations  undisturlied,  resting  assured  that 
you  having  made  all  possible  preparations.  Heaven  will  undoubtedly  grant  you  triumphant  victory  over 
tlic  onomy,  as  a  reward  for  your  patriotism. 

•'  Ibbued  this  twenly.lir.->t  year  of  Kwangsui.  2nd  moon," 
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c()inplet(\  Anolher  entjagcment  th^;  same  day  resulted  in  the  captiirt! 
of  the  fort  in  the  Yiian-ching  peninsula  by  Commander  Tanji  willi  a  naval 
force  ;  al)out  500  of  the  enemy  surrendering  without  making  any  resistance 
whatever.  Two  days  later  (March  26th),  bluejackets  occupied  the  Yui-wang 
island  forts  and  found  the  i)lace  empty,  the  garrison  having  lied.  Soon 
after  die  Japanese  entered,  a  native  presented  himself,  apparently  on  a 
very  important  mission,  which  proved  to  be  the  delivery  of  a  letter  stating 
that  the  Chinese  commander  and  garrison  wished  to  inform  the  Japanese 
that  they  surrendered  the  fort.  Thus  fell  the  key  to  Southern  China. 
The  Chinese  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  eight  officers,  were  given 
dieir  lil)ert)'.  The  spoils  of  the  little  campaign  were  considerable,  including 
18  cannon,  2,663  rifles,  over  a  million  rounds  of  ammunition,  797  casks,  and 
3,173  bags  of  powder,  a  thousand  bags  of  rice,  etc.,  etc.  Rear-Admiral 
Tanaka  occupied  the  post  of  first  governor  of  the  group,  and  a  government 
office  and  military  post  offices  were  at  once  erected.  Although  the  loss  of 
life  on  the  l)attle-field  had  been  practically  nil,  a  fearful  epidemic  of  cholera, 
not  unlike  that  which  had  carried  off  so  man)*  of  die  TVench  in  tlie  same 
islands  ten  years  before,  broke  out,  and  upwards  of  1,500  Japanese  died 
in  a  few  days. 

The  news  <jf  the  utter  defeiit  of  the  Chinese  at  the  Pescadores  eventually 
Intcame  known  and  threw  the  whole  of  P'ormosa  into  a  panic,  so  that  the 
I  )ouglas  and  one  smaller  line  of  steamers  could  not  make  trips  fast  enougli  to 
carry  all  the  people  that  wished  to  get  away.  Tranii>steamers  engaged  in 
the  trade  lx)th  in  the  north  and  south,  and  die  unusual  sight  of  departing 
junks  loaded  down  with  men,  women,  and  children  was  of  daily  occurrence. 

For  some  time  i)revious,  reports  had  lx*en  in  vogue  that  the  Formosan 
officials  intended  to  desert  the  island.  1  he  governor  had  denied  this,  and 
endea\()red  to  instill  confidtMice  among  the  frightened  masses  by  a  procla- 
mation' which  afforded  considerable  satisfaction  to  the  soldiers  and  people 
who  were  most  concerned  with  the?  governor's  movements  :  the  former  fear- 
ing that  tht!  treasuni  would  escape  them,  and  the  latter  that,  in  the  absence 
of  the  chief  officials,  the  whole  place  would  be  turned  over  to  the  soldiers  and 
coolies,' 

The  rOrmosan  officers  were?  now  spurred  on  to  greater  eftbrts.  Two 
steamers,  formerK'  known  as  die  (^'<r7.o'and  Smit/i,  but  now  renamed  ^Irtluir 
and  Mar  ilia,  and  several  olh(»r  steamers  were  actively  engaged  in  trans- 
porting troops  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  island,  and  e:very  effort  was 
made  to  increase  th(*  number  of  native  levies.  No  doubt  the  numerous 
proclamations    which    warned    die    people    of  the  horrible   suffering   tlial 

1.  "  J,  Lliu  (iovcL'iiui  of  FuLiUD.^u,  i'aiif;,  liui'cby  ])L-ociiiiiii  limt  since  ilie  sixLli  niouii  uf  lIio  ^Mtft  >e»r, 
I  liavc  curisted  and  drilled  over  one  Iiundrcd  corps  of  able-bodied  soldiers  from  different  provinceA  of  the 
mainlaud  and  over  8().00()  native  volunteers,  having  spared  neither  pains  uor  money  in  the  purchase  of  all 
improved  implements  of  warfare,  making  this  island  impregnable  against  all  possible  attack.  With  the 
patriotism  which  yon,  citi;sens  of  FormoKa,  have  recently  manifested  to  my  great  satisfaction,  in  so  freely 
subscribing  to  the  (iovcrnment  loan  from  the  people,  and  T,  the  (rovernor,  with  a  mother  of  over  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  my  whole  family  by  my  side,  hereby  pnblicly  dedicate  even  to  deatii,  the  host  of  my 
strength  and  ability  to  the  defence  of  the  welfare  of  our  people.  Therefore,  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  you, 
citizens  of  Formosa,  that  you  continue  to  follow  your  daily  vocations  undisturbed,  resting  assured  that 
you  having  made  all  possible  preparations.  Heaven  will  undoubtedly  grant  you  triumphant  victory  over 
tlio  en«'my,  as  a  reward  for  your  patriotism. 

*•  Ii»buud  this  twcntyliriit  year  of  Kwangsui,  2nd  moon." 
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I  befall  them  should  the  Japanese  once  j^et  the  upper  hand, 
<^d  many  of  those  who  had  not  the  means  of  crossinj^  to  the  mainland 
list.  All  the  l>ad  characters  of  I^ormosa — ^and  the  island  has  always 
ts  share  of  these — recognized  in  the  military  service  abundant  op- 
iiities  to  carry  on  their  old  trade,  and  weTe  consequently  the  first  to 
Nearh'  all  the  unemployed,  loafers  and  even  Ixiggars,  had  braced 
ifiticiently  to  join  the  gallant   defenders.     There  was  no  requirement 

than  the  strength  necessary*  to  walk  up  to  the  numerous  enlisting 
^s  which  were  located  in  all  frequented  places,  and  to  be  able  to  hold  a 
li^fter  having  Ixien  declared  a  soldier.  I  watched  the  oj>eration  on 
"ill  occasions.     The   enlisting  ])OOth   usually  consisted  of  a  table  with 

chairs,  with  a  so-called  military  officer  in  the  centre  and  a  clerk  on  each 
The  officer  would  first  harangue  the  crowd,  no  doubt  dwelling  on 
(glorious  life  of  a  soldier,  the  steady  pay  and  light  work,  the  gorgeous 
mi,  the  possibilities  of  large  reward,  etc.,  and  now  and  then  throwing  in 
<:casional  witty  remark  would  bring  forth  loud  laughter  from  the 
L.\,  reminding  one  strongly  of  a  street  medicine  seller.  Occasional 
lers  who  appeared  specially  aflected  by  the  warrior  orator's  eloquence 
-1  from  time  to  time  step  to  the  front,  not  without  a  slight  show  of 
Lrrassment,    however,    much  as   though  they  were  about  to  purchase  a 

the    efficacy  of  which  they  were    not  quite  so  sure  of  as  the  seller 

<?d  to   Ix^,    and    as    if  they  were  a  little  apprehensive  of  the  jeers  of 

rowd.     I'pon  presenting  themselves  at  the   table,  the  applicants  were 

d  a  few  (juestions  by  one  of  the  officials,  and  were  then  presented  with  a 

I  woodt^.n  check,  after  which  the)'  went  to  the   back  of  the  stand  to  be 

taken  off  to  the  various  garrisons. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  the  troops  appeared  to  Ix.'  well  commanded  and 
■  so  closely  confined  to  the  forts  and  aunps  that,  unless  moving  in  a  lx)dy 
r  orders  of  their  commander,  thc\  were  rarely  seen  in  the  streets.  I  am 
inced  that  it  was  the  governor's  intention  to  enforce  good  order  amgng 
lien,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  liut  towards  the  middle  of  April,  it  Ixicame 
e  antl  more  evident  Uiat  die  soldiers,  who  had  greatly  increased  in 
txirs,  were  determined  to  have  a  row  now  and  then  in  spite  of  dieir 
'riors.  In  the  foreign  settlements  in  the  north,  the  position  occasioned 
ttle  uneasiness,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  send  the  women  and  children 
le  mainland.  At  Twatutia  in  the  interior,  no  help  could  \ye  expected 
i  a  man-of-war,  and  with  thousands  of  undisciplined  soldiers  about  them, 
as  not  at  all  improl>able  that,  if  general  rioting  commenced,  the  ix)s- 
ions  of  the  foreigners  would  appear  sufficiently  attractive  to  l)e 
\  attacked.  .Accordingly,  the  foreign  mercliants  took  every  measure 
rotect  their  lives  and  properties.  Rifies  were  collected  in  considerable 
Ix^rs  and  ]>laced  within  easy  reach,  extra  watchmen  were  engaged,  ^nil 
of  the  largest  hongs  in  the  settlement  brought  in  several  sturdy  Manila 
as  armed  se^ntries,  they  forming  a  great  contrast  to  the  .sleepy  Chinese 
hmen,  who  were  more  concerned  in  protecting  themselves  by  getting 
:  at  the  right  moment,  than  in  defending  the  property  of  their  employers, 
hemiore,  two  small  guns  were  mounted  on  a  launch  belonging  to  Messrs. 
-aik,  Cass  &  Co.,  in  order  to  protect  treasure  when  transported  up  and 
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down  tlui  river.  As  time  went  on,  the  position  Ix^came  more  and  more 
alarmintf.  Ihc  soldiers  were  heirinninir  to  (exhibit  si<{ns  of  turbulence,  and 
lari>e  numbers  of  new  Ic^vies  arrived  from  Canton — the  scum  and  refuse  of 
tliat  city.  The  Chinese  merchants  were  Ljreatly  disturbed,  dreadinjr  now 
their  own  country's  troo|)s  as  much  as  they  did  those  of  the  enemy. 
The  feelinj^  of  insecurity  increased  day  In-  day,  and  on  April  24th  it  was 
intensified  by  a  row,  chiring  which  the  soldiers  clearly  showed  that  they  would 
not  put  u[)  with  much  interference  on  the  part  of  their  officers.  The  English 
and  German  consuls  had  madt!  urj^ent  ap|)eals  to  their  respective  ministers 
as  to  the  need  of  foreign  guards  to  r)rotect  the  foreio^n  settlement.  The  Ger- 
man  admiral  dealt  with  the  matter  prompdy,  and  to  die  extreme  satisfaction 
of  the  foreij^n  community,  twiMity-five  stalwart  sons  of  the  fatherland,  under 
command  of  Xav\'  Lieutenant  limme,  were  landed  from  the  German  flagship 
Irene  and  arrived  at  Twatutia  just  as  the  soldiers  were  engaging  in  a  little 
riot  within  the  city. 

The  first  knowledge  of  the  trouble  reached  the  foreign  business  houses 
at  noon.  It  was  but  a  hurried  notice  that  the  soldiers  in  the  city  were  attack- 
ing the  governor's  yamen.  In  a  few  moments,  the  streets  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  foreign  houses  l)ecame  a  scene?  ot  panic  not  easily  forgotten. 
Chinese  were  running  about  in  all  directions,  all  possessed  with  the  common 
idea  that  the  loni^  feared  moment  had  at  last  arrived,  and  that  their  homes, 
jjossessions,  wives,  and  daughters  were  at  length  to  Ixi  given  up  to  pillage  at 
the  hands  of  the  hordes  of  uncontrolled  soldiers.  The  details  of  the  affair  as 
subse(]uently  told  are  as  follows: — The  soldiery  had  l)een  holding  the 
movements  of  the  governor  and  all  the  higher  officials  under  the 
very  strictest  scrutinj*  for  some  time  past,  boldly  announcing  their 
intention  to  allow  none  of  these  to  leave  the  place  alive,  if  they  attempted 
flight  from  the  island.  At  a  little  Ixifore  noon  on  the  morning  of  the 
22nd.  it  Ix^came  apparent  to  a  lx)dy  of  discharged  troops  and  roughs  in 
the  city  that  a  much  hated  colonel  was  about  to  leave  the  governors  yamen 
with  the  evident  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  port  and  quitting  the  island. 
A  few  days  prior  to  this,  the  governor  had  sent  his  mother  to  Canton,  and 
her  luggage  was  now  being  forwarded,  when  the  soldiers  w^io  were  carrying 
it  through  the  streets  were  sto|)[)ed  by  others  and  the  luggage  examined,  ai> 
parently  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  {property  of  the  colonel  in  ques- 
tion. This  resulted  in  a  fight  between  th(i  l)aggage  carriers  and  the  interfering 
soldiers,  and  finally  the  partici[)ants  nished  back  to  the  governor's  janien. 
Naturally  this  created  a  good  df.*al  of  excitement,  and  a  big  crowd  of  natives 
gathered  outsid(\  The  colonel  above  referred  to,  who  was  in  command  of 
these  tro(;ps.  was  s[)eciall\'  dislikt^cl  by  his  men  owing  to  his  liaving  appro- 
priated the  Soo  taels  which  had  been  given  him  bj'  the  governor  s  mother  to 
i)e  distributed  among  th(i  soldiers  on  her  departure.  He  now  appeared  on 
the  scene  to  inciuire  into  the  disturbance.  The  unpopular  officer  could  scarcely 
have  anticipated  his  recei)tion,  however:  and,  it  is  said,  that  upon  becoming 
aware  of  the  situation,  he  availed  himself  of  his  strategical  knowledge  and 
took  up  a  |)osition  under  a  table,  from  which  hastily  improvised  fortification 
he  endeavoHfd  to  communi(:at<*  with  the  cMienn'.  In  this  engagement  his  foes 
were  his  own  men  and  he  was  "'reatK-  outnumU-red.      The  unfortunate   man 
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\vas  dragj^ed  forth  and  literally  sliced  into  pieces.  Alxnit  the  sjune*  time  one 
of  the  JLjovernor's  secretaries  who,  believint;*  the  yamen  was  alxjut  to  he 
looted*  was  attemptinjj;  to  run  awa\'  widi  some  valuables,  receixed  a  volley,  six 
hullets  takintr  effect.  Hv  this  time  a  Lfreat  hubbub  was  i^oint^on  outside,  and  the 
jjovenior's  soldiers,  no  doubt  fearin^^  some  opposition  from  that  quarter,  com- 
menced to  fire  on  the  crowd.  After  alx)ut  two  hundred  rounds  had  been 
fired,  the  governor  jnade  his  appearance  and  succeeded  in  (|uieting  his  brave 
defenders,  but  not  until  eighteen  unarmed  inhabitants  of  the  city  had  \yeen 
cruelly  killed,  two  severely  hurt,  and  twent\  more  or  less  wounded.  The 
wounded  were  taken  to  the  hos|)ital.  but  du!  Chinese  doctor  in  charge 
had  barricaded  the  doors  and  refused  for  .some  time  to  take  them  in. 
'Iliis  little  affair  brought  home  \er)'  forcibly  to  the  foreign  residents  the 
real  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Public  placards  had  been  distributed 
all  round  the  place,  informing  the  people  diat  the  governor  had  l)een  endea- 
voring, through  the  medium  of  foreign  hongs,  to  send  out  of  the  i.sland  the 
money  that  ought  legitimately  to  be  used  as  payment  of  the  troops. 
The  governor  himself,  thus  libelled  in  no  measured  terms,  was  (juite  unable 
to  take  any  steps  to  stop  the  circulation  of  these*  statements,  his  authority  at 
the  time  scarcely  extending  more  than  fifty  paces  outside  his  own  jamen 
door.  The  other  officers  in  the  capital  were  likewise  without  authority,  and 
it  is  said  tliat  the  district  magistrate  gave  up  $200,  upon  his  life  Ixiing 
threatened.  The  soldiers  at  the  forts  in  Hobe  declared  that  they  would  fire 
on  any  vessel,  Kngli.sh  or  otherwise,  suspected  of  taking  treasure  away  from 
the  island,  and  furthermore  that  they  would  kill  the  governor-general  should 
he  attempt  to  escape.  Some  of  the  troo|)s  were  known  to  Ix*  two  months  or 
so  in  arrears  of  pay,  and  so  great  was  their  enmity  against  the  officials  that 
the  foreigners  were  quite  convinced  tliat  the  soldiers  would  carry  out  their 
threats  to  the  letter. 

A  British  gimboat,  the  Rcdhjwtst,  a  stanch  little  craft  of  803  tons,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Stuart,  had  arrived  in  Hobe  and  taken  anchorage 
in  the  river.  She  could  thus  afford  e.*fficient  protection  to  the  liritish  con- 
sulate and  the  one  British  firm  established  there,  but  could  be  of  .little  us'^  to 
the  Twatutia  residents  ten  miles  up  river. 

During  the  last  days  of  April,  the  situation  became  so  alarming  that  th(! 
governor  called  a  meeting  of  the  consuls  and  informed  them  that  he  liad  lost 
all  control  over  his  people,  soldiers  and  others,  and  unless  b'oreign  Powers 
intervened,  or  sufficient  foreign  protection  was  provided,  as  soon  as  it  was 
officially  known  that  the  treaty  ceding  rOrmosa  to  Japan  had  been  ratified, 
P'ormosa  would  Ix^  thrown  into  a  state  of  anarchy  and  relx^llion.  b'urdier- 
more,  that  he  was  unable  to  protect  the  lives  and  int(M'(*sts  of  the  foreigners 
on  the  island.     Later  events  proxed  that  in  this  h(^  told  th<^  truth. 

On  April  26th,  H.M..S.  Spariaji  arrived,  followed  by  tluf  battleship 
Ccutiiriim  with  the  British  admiral  on  board.  This  officer  made*  a  tri|)  u|) 
the  river  to  'i\vatutia,  and  aft(M*  a  few  hours'  visit,  ht^  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  situation  warranted  ouLsiile  protection,  and  diirty  marines,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  W.Shubrick,  were  accordingly  landed  from  the  Spartan 
for  duty  at  Twatutia.     The   Redbreast  was  joined  a   few  days  later  by  the 
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Cicrman  };unlx)at  IIW/]  evidence  that  the  enertjetic  German  admiral  intendcil 
to  do  his  share  in  protectinjji^  the  settlements,  rej^rdless  of  the  fact  that  his 
nationals  were  o^reatly  in  th(*  minority.  The  t'.S.S.  Concoi'd  was,  at  the 
request  of  General  Kemper,  United  States  consul  at  Amoy,  despatched  Irom 
Nagasaki,  and  arrived  oft  Tamsui  on  the  2nd  of  May.  Considerable  amnse- 
ment  was  caused  to  the  foreij:jn  officers  over  an  order  which  had  teen  given 
by  a  Tamsui  mandarin  to  the  Customs,  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
ship  should  not  be  allowed  across  the  l>ar,  as  the  vessel  was  filled  with 
armed  Ja[Xinese  troops.  It  seemed  that  three  Japanese  stewards  armed 
with  nothing  more  formidable  than  bread  knives  had  been  the  cause  of  this 
report.  Commander  Craig  spent  a  few  hours  on  shore  and  then  steamed 
away  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  scarcely  giving  the  situation  the  attention 
it  deserved. 

During  the  early  half  of  Ma\'  the  atmospheres  was    thick   with    rows 

and  riots.     Sea  reel)-  a  day  passed  without  n(.*ws  of  some  disturl)ance  in  the 

northern  district,     h'ortunately  these  were  confined  to  the  Chinese,  although 

rumors    were  current  of  attacks  planned  against  the    foreign   community. 

causing  some  little  anxiety ;  for  the   Chinese  sometimes  tell   the  truth,  and 

it  is   not  always  safe  to  cast  aside  all  their  tales.  Frecjuently  a  row  occurred 

close  at  hand,  in  which   the   soldiers   were  usually  the  offenders  and  the 

villagers   the   victims.     As  an  example,   on   May  7th,  while  writing  in  my 

room,  I  was  suddenl)-  startled  by  hearing  several  rifle  reports.     On  running 

out  into  the  street,  a  strange  sight  met  my  eyes.      The  Chinese  were  rushing 

alxuit  greatly  (excited,  chattering  as  only  Chinese  can,  workmen  were  nmning 

h(T(^  and  there  carrjing  tea  boxes   in   different  stages  of  constmction,   girls 

who  had  been  picking  tea  were  wobbling  down  side  streets  as  fast  as  their 

little  deformed  feet  would  admit,  and  merchants  were  bringing  in  their  wares 

from  the  front  of  die  shops  and  closing  doors  and  windows  in  great  haste. 

Rimning  up  the  str(*et  and  crossing  over  to  where  the  firing  was  going 

(3n,  I  joineil  a  crowd  of  jabbering  nati\  es  enraged  at  ten  or  twelve  Cantonese 

soldiers  who  were  firing  into  the   upper  story   of  a  house,    the  top    rooms 

of  which  had  Ixien  converted   into  a  gambling  chaml:)er.     Ouite  a  crowd 

had  now  gathered;  and  the  soldiers,  apparently   not  desirous  of  spectators, 

fired  a  shot.     The  bullet  whistled  by  unpleasantly  near,  inducing  the  crowd, 

including   myself,    to   retires    with    more    haste    dian    dignity.     'Ihe   trouble 

■originated    in    the    gambling    room.      :\    disi)ute    had    arisen,     ending    in 

oneofth(s  |)layers,  a   Cantonests  soldier,    raking   in   the   **pot"   and   trj'ing 

to  escape.     He  was  soon   caught,   however,   and    the    money    taken   from 

his  p(Tson  in   no  gentle   manner.     Upon  Ixsing   released,   he   reported  the 

affair  to  his  comrades,  fifte(*n  or  twenty  soldiers  visited   the  house,  and  the 

row  comme^nced  in  d(*ad  (arnest.     \n  th(*  course  of  it  several  were  wounded, 

two  severel)' ;  one  dying  during  the  night.     Soon  after,    the  Cantonese,   who 

had  b<»en  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  was  sctized  by  order  of  the  authorities  and 

taken    into  the  city  for  trial,  but  his  comrades  again  came  to  his  rescue,  and 

after  a  short  scrimmage,  in   which  a    bo\'   was   killed   and   several   persons 

were  wounded,  his  release  was  effect(fd. 

Nor  were  these  troubles  confined  to  the  citit^s  ;  banditti  roamed  the  coun- 
try, and  mobs  of  soldi<n's  occasional!)'  swooped  down  on  thc^  villages,    having 
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everything  their  own  way  while  there.  The  village  of  Fat-lihun  near  Hobe 
was  subjected  to  one  of  these  unwelcome  visits.  On  this  occasion,  a  large 
number  of  Cantonese  soldiers  encamped  near  made  a  raid  on  the  town, 
driving  every  male  inhabitant  out  of  the  place  and  then  coolly  substitut- 
ing' themselves  as  husbands,  lords,  and  masters.  A  body  of  the  grief- 
stricken  men,  so  unexpectedly  and  unwillingly  di\orced,  ijnmediately 
visited  the  capital  to  impress  upon  the  governor  that  marriage  under  such 
conditions  was  very-  evidently  a  failure  and  to  l)eg  that  a  force  should  be  sent 
to  drive  out  the  invaders.  This  did  not  result  satisfactorily,  and  after  a  few 
days  of  family  life,  the  Cantonese  left  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  villagers 
returned  to  their  homes  and  families,  not,  however,  with  any  great  increase 
of  affection  for  their  countr}'men  who  had  partaken  of  their  hospitality 
unasked. 

The  Kap-su-lan  district  also  suffered  much  from  soldiers  and  bandits, 
and  the  Gilan  magistrate  was  kept  busy  decapitating  undesirables.  To  the 
south,  nearly  all  travel  between  Tainan  and  Taipeh  came  to  a  standstill,  two 
Chinese  merchants  transporting  treasure  u\)  country^  were  relieved  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  whole  countrj-  was  so  given  up  to  anarchj-  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  horrors  of  Japanese  rule  as  portrayed  by  the  Chinese 
mandarins,  the  majority  of  the  merchants  and  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
Chinese  farmers  were,  without  doubt,  secretly  wishing  for  the  coming  of  the 
invaders..  The  condition  of  affairs  could  not  be  worse,  and  the  people  had 
hopes  that  it  might  be  better. 

With  all  the  anxiety  that  the  situation  must  have  given  them,  the  local 
officials  sought  consolation  by  making  all  the  money  possible.  Considerable 
sums  were  received  from  the  mainland,  and  money  was  filched  right  and  left 
from  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  island.  It  was  said  that  the  expenses 
incurred  in  keeping  up  the  regular  army  exceeded  $750,000  (silver)  a  month. 
Taking  this  as  correct,  the  amounts  demanded  monthly  from  different  sources, 
under  the  pretence  that  they  were  required  for  militar)'^  purposes,  must  have 
exceeded  that  sum  several  times.  The  militia  and  volunteer  brigades,  which 
formed  the  largest  share  of  the  island  forces,  were  armed  and  equipped 
principally  from  the  mainland,  but  received  no  pay  except  when  engaged  in 
active  service.  The  organization  of  these  difterent  native  bands  was,  as  a 
rule,  the  work  of  some  rich  man  or  group  of  rich  men,  whose  motive  was 
the  hope  of  obtaining  personal  protection.  One  well-known  Chinese,  who 
owns  large  propert)'  throughout  the  island,  was  absolutely  forced  by  the 
mandarins  to  contribute  one  million  dollars,  in  return  for  which  he  was 
declared  commander-in-chief  of  the  Formosan  citizen  soldiers,  an  inconvenient 
honor  which  he  would  no  doubt  have  paid  liberally  to  have  avoided  had  he 
dared. 

Besides  the  fiftj-five  foreign  guards  at  Twatutia,  Messrs.  l^praik.  Cass 
&^  Co.  had  verj'  generously  placed  a  large  steam  launch  at  the  service  of  the 
foreign  community.  It  was  handed  over  to  th(?  officers  of  the  British  gun- 
boat Redbreast,  who  equipped  it  with  two  machine  gims  and  put  a  gunner — 
Mr.  Bowden — and  several  bluejackets  on  board  to  man  it.  The  little  craft 
W^s  then  made  spick  and  span,  painted  white,  and   rechristcMied  the  Patrol, 
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Her  special  duty  was  to  lie  about  the  river  at  Twatutia  and  carrj'  the  foreign 
residents  down  to  the  port  when  the  situation  became  too  dangerous  for 
them  to  remain  at  Twatutia.* 


1.  The  British  marinea  at  the  settlemeDts  consisted  of  six  gunners  of  the  marine  artillery  and  nineteen 
privates  of  the  marine  inftiutr}\  besides  three  non-commissioned  officers  and  a  bugler.  They  were  under 
the  command  of  a  cool-)ieaded,  experienced  offioer,  Captain  Shubrick.  Life  on  shore  even  in  Formosa  was 
a  great  treat  for  both  officers  and  men,  and  I  was  told  that  shore  rations  were  also  welcome,  being  usually 
superior  to  any  on  board  ship.  No  rations  arc  issued  to  landing  parties  by  the  British  government,  but 
as  we  understand  it,  one  shilling  and  six  pence  a  day  is  allowed  each  man  to  cover  this  item,  and  a  local 
compradore  furnished  them  with  three  really  big  meals  at  a  liguro  a  little  less  than  this.  Each  man  also 
receives  from  the  British  govenimont  six  pence  per  day  as  a  field  allowance,  commonly  called  **  Hard 
lines  money." 

The  foreign  residents  kept  the  men,  both  English  and  German,  provided  with  refreshments  and 
tobacco  and  gave  them  a  sing-song  at  the  Twatutia  club,  which  was  note-worthy  as  the  largest  gathering 
of  foreigners  ever  held  in  Twatutia. 

The  German  guard  numbered  three  petty  officers  and  twenty-two  men,  all  blue  jackets.  They  were 
young  men  and  had  only  been  one  year  in  the  service.  Tiieir  commander,  Naval  Lieutenant  Timme,  was 
a  fine  looking  young  officer  full  of  energy,  and  ready  with  his  men  for  any  emergency.  It  was  almost 
amuning  to  watch  litt-le  squads  of  four  or  five  of  the  Germans  marching  about  with  their  eyea  wide  open, 
eager  for  a  legitimate  opportunity  to  show  their  mettle.  I  liave  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  whole 
fifty-five  men,  both  English  and  German,  would  gladly  have  marched  against  ten  times  their  number 
of  armed  men,  and  I  am  sure  they  would  have  given  a  good  account  of  themselves  if  they  had  had 
the  chance. 


.^•i>--''' 
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THE    RISE    OF    THE    FORMOSAN     REPUBLIC. 

1895. 

China  HfU'tf  for  peaae — The  Shimonnseki  conferences — Japan  demands  the  cession  of 
Formosa — Viceroi/  Li  Hunfj-chami  and  Count  Ito  discuss  the  question — A  report 
of  the  third,  foutihy  and  fifth  conferences — The  Deattj  rati fied  and  Formosa  ceded 
to  Japan — A  Formosan  deputation  visits  Pchimj  and  protests  atjainst  the  cession — 
Formosa n  Republic  planned — Its  mainland  supporters — The  people  unconcerned 
— Tcheng  Kitong  arrives  in  Formosa — A  proclamatum  of  rebellion — A  good 
tnnen — The  Declaration  of  Independence — The  self-appointed  President — The 
Powers  officiallg  notified — The  new  government — Half-hearted  republicans  desert 
— The  career  of  Lim  Pan  Bang  and  his  escape  from  Formosa — The  ^first  dag  of 
the  Repid)lic — The  impulace  but  little  interested — Tlie  Republican  fi^ig — Five 
Japanese  men-of-war  appear  at  Tamsui — A  damper  on  the  Republican  celebra- 
tion— The  Customs  refuse  recognition — A  Japanese  launch  cjplores  the  harbor 
— I'he  situation  cvciting  at  Taipehfu — A  savage  head  exhibited — Foreign 
militarg  instructors  engaged — Billy  Waters  as  Minister  of  War- -The  dejences 
strengthened — Troops  and  munitions  arrive  from  China — French  assistance 
sought — Officers  from  French  cruiser  interview  Pvcsident  Tang — The  defences 
of  Formosa — Canijmign  dijfficulties — Kelung  splendidly  fortified — The  Hobe 
defences — Military  curios — The  republican  army — The  government  arsenal  and 
)H)wder  mill — Jing-galls — Formosan  soldiers  well  armed — Chinese  military  drill 
— Target  practice — Uniform  and  equipment — The  volunteers — Army  trumpeters 
— Military  camps  —  Life  of  a  soldier — ,S/(7i  and  well  housed  together — Official 
pageants. 

With  the  Japanese  ever  victorious,  and  Peking  within  easy  reach,  we 
find  China,  which  but  a  few  months  before  was  boasting  of  its  prowess,  now 
humbled  before  the  victor  and  suing  for  peace.  The  negotiations  were 
characterized  by  the  usual  Chinese  shilly-shallying,  and  several  so-called  peace 
commissioners  were  sent,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  to  beat 
around  the  bush  and  obtain  an  inkling  as  to  the  probable  designs  of  the 
vkrtors.  But  the  Japanese,  who  were  not  without  experience  of  Chinese  official 
methods,  promptly  sent  all  uncredited  wanderers  back  to  their  homes, 
without  giving  them  even  the  satisfaction  of  an  interview.     Meanwhile  the 
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Her  special  duty  was  to  lie  about  the  river  at  Twatutia  and  carry  the  foreign 
residents  down  to  the  port  when  the  situation  became  too  dangerous  for 
them  to  remain  at  Twatutia.^ 


1.  The  British  marines  at  the  settlemeuts  consisted  of  six  gunners  of  the  marine  artillery  and  uinekeen 
privates  of  the  marine  infantry,  bosides  three  non-commissioned  officers  and  a  bugler.  They  were  under 
the  command  of  a  cool-headed,  experienced  officer,  Captain  Shubrick.  Life  on  shore  even  in  Formosa  was 
a  great  treat  for  both  officers  and  men,  and  I  was  told  that  shore  rations  were  also  welcome,  being  usually 
superior  to  any  on  board  ship.  No  rations  are  issued  to  lauding  parties  by  the  British  government,  but 
as  we  understand  it,  one  shilling  and  six  pence  a  day  is  allowed  each  man  to  cover  this  item,  and  a  local 
compradore  furnished  them  with  three  really  big  meals  at  a  figure  a  little  less  than  this.  Each  man  also 
receives  from  the  British  government  six  pence  per  day  as  a  field  allowance,  commonly  called  **  Hard 
lines  money." 

The  foreign  residents  kept  the  men,  both  English  and  German,  provided  with  refreshments  and 
tobacco  and  gave  them  a  sing-song  at  the  Twatutia  club,  which  was  note-worthy  as  the  largest  gathering 
of  foreigners  ever  held  in  Twatutia. 

The  Gorman  guard  numbered  three  petty  officers  and  twenty-two  men,  all  blue  jackets.  They  were 
young  men  and  had  only  beeu  one  year  in  the  service.  Tlieir  commander,  Naval  Lieutenant  Timme,  was 
a  fine  looking  3'oung  officer  full  of  energy,  and  ready  with  his  men  for  any  emergency.  It  was  almost 
amusing  to  watch  little  squads  of  four  or  five  of  the  Germans  marching  about  with  their  eyes  wide  open, 
eager  for  a  legitimate  opportunity  to  show  their  mettle.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  thai  the  whole 
fifty-five  men,  both  English  and  German,  would  gladly  have  marched  against  ten  times  their  number 
of  armed  men,  and  I  am  sure  they  would  have  given  a  good  account  of  themselves  if  Ihey  had  had 
the  chance. 
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clAuae  to  put  obstaolett  in  our  way."  The  Viceroy  weut  on  to  waru  Count  Ito  that  Japan  might 
expect  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  Formosa.  *'  It  is  not  an  uncommon  ihing,"  he  said,  '*  for  the 
people  of  Formosa  to  rise  and  murder  their  officials.  When  that  happens  it  will  not  be  imputed  to 
us.'*  **You  recall  your  officials  and  withdraw  }our  troops,"  said  Count  Ito,  *' and  wo  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  rest."  Then  a  long  discussion  took  place  as  to  tlie  time  within  which  Formosa  was 
to  be  handed  over,  the  Viceroy  proposing  that  the  cession  should  be  completed  in  six  months  after 
the  exchange  of  ratifications.  Count  Ito  would  not  hear  of  bix  months,  and  proposed  that  officials  be 
uent  to  effect  the  transfer  immediately  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications.  He  pointed  out  to  the  Viceroy 
a  special  section  dealing  with  Formosa,  which  was  substantially  as  follows:  "All  fortifications,  rifles,  and 
Kuns,  with  public  buildings,  etc.,  are  to  be  handed  over  to  the  control  of  the  military  authorities  of  Japan. 
The  soldiers  shall  be  permitted  to  take  all  their  baggage  and  pr  vate  effects  to  some  place  indicated  by 
the  Japanese  officials,  and  the  Chinese  soldiers  shall  be  directed  to  remain  in  that  place  till  their  with- 
drawal ....  And  by  a  certain  fixed  date  the  Chinese  government  shall  have  withdrawn  them  all. 
The  expenses  of  removal  shall  be  borne  by  Cliina.  After  the  troops  have  been  withdrawn  the  officials  of 
Japan  shall  return  their  rifles,  and  then  civil  officers  shall  be  sent  to  assume  control  Official  residences 
and  property  shall  be  handed  over  to  them.  The  remaining  details  shall  be  settled  by  the  military 
officials  of  both  Powers."  The  Vivvroy  :  "  That  all  relates  to  matters  connected  with  the  transfer,  which 
I  have  no  authority  to  determine."  Tliis  seems  to  have  taken  Count  Ito  rather  aback.  **  The  Grand 
Secretar}',"  he  asked,  **  has  authority  to  change  the  date,  and  tliis  matter  is  of  equal  importance 
with  the  rest  of  the  treaty,  why  has  he  not  autliority?"  **  All  these  are  details,"  said  the  Viceroy, 
*'  to  be  discussed  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications ;  the  treaty  only  cedes  Formosa  to  Japan,  and 
antil  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  Formosa  is  Chinese  territory."  Count  Ito :  *'  I  might  send  troops 
to  Formosa  at  once  by  virtue  of  the  armistice;  Formosa  is  not  included  in  that."  Tlie  Viceroy:  **Let 
Formosa  be  omitted  from  the  treaty  until  you  have  taken  it."  After  some  more  discussion  as  to  the  date 
of  the  transfer.  Count  Ito  had  a  clause  drawn  up  to  the  effect  that  within  a  month  after  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  the  two  countries  should  send  High  Commissioners  to  arrange  the  transfer.  TJte  Viceroy : 
**  Within  a  mouth  is  pressing  us  too  hard.  The  Premier  and  I  are  too  far  from  Formosa  to  really 
appreciate  all  the  conditions  involved.  The  best  way  would  be  for  the  Chinese  government  to  direct  the 
Grovemor  of  Formosa  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  High  Commissioners  sent  by  Japan  to  Formosa 
as  to  the  regulations  and  details  of  transfer.  When  ratifications  have  been  once  exchanged,  and  the  two 
countries  have  fairly  entered  upon  cordial  relations,  thcu  any  matter  can  be  discussed."  Count  Ito : 
"  A  month  is  enough."  Tlie  Viceroy  :  **  Everything  is  in  a  state  of  confusion.  Two  months  would  allow 
things  to  become  comparatively  settled.  Why  be  in  such  a  hurry  about  Formosa  when  it  is  actually  in 
your  mouth  ?"  Count  Ito :  **  We  have  not  swallowed  it  yet,  and  we  are  very  hungry."  Tlie  Viceroy  : 
'*  Two  hundred  millions  are  enough  to  appease  your  appetite  for  a  time.  After  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions it  will  be  necessary  to  memorialise  the  Throne  to  send  commissioners,  and  a  month  is  too  little." 
Ctmnt  Ito :  *'  It  may  be  put  thus  :  *  A  rescript  shall  be  obtained  within  a  month,  etc."  TJic  Viceroy  : 
"One  may  not  say  *  obtained.' "  Then  (>ount  Ito  wanted  to  know  if  these  commissioners  could  be 
sent  witiiin  a  month.  "  Yes,"  said  the  Viceroy,  **  but  as  to  the  transfer  of  the  island,  that  depends 
on  the  Governor."  Count  Ito  replied  that  it  must  be  clearly  stated  that  the  transfer  was  to  be  completed 
in  two  months  ;  and  at  last  after  bandying  the  matter  for  some  time  to  and  fro  the  clause  as  it  appears 
in  the  treaty  was  agreed  to :  "  E^ch  of  the  two  governments  shall,  immediately  upon  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  Act,  send  one  or  more  Commissioners  to  Formosa  to  effect  a  final  transfer  of 
that  province,  and  within  the  space  of  two  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  Act,  such 
transfer  shall  be  completed."  And  after  all  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  but  for  the  firmness  of 
Mr.  Foster,  the  American  adviser,  the  Chinese  would  have  tried  to  evade  this  clause  of  the  treaty. 

The  fifth  conference  was  the  last,  Count  Ito  declaring  that  the  de- 
mands of  Japan  both  for  indemnity  and  the  cession  of  territory  being  final 
they  were  no  longer  open  to  discussion.  The  treaty  was  accordingly  signed 
on  the  1 7th,  three  days  before  the  expiry  of  the  armistice,  and  ratified  at 
Chefoo,  China,  on  the  8th  May,  1895. 

No  doubt  the  higher  officials  of  the  island  were  informed  of  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  at  Shimonoseki  soon  after  it  occurred  ;  but  to  the  people  in 
general  nothing  was  known  fiirther  than  that  the  cession  of  the  island  to 
Japan  was  very  probable.  To  protest  against  this,  a  commission,  consisting  of 
a  number  of  prominent  residents  backed  by  all  the  censors,  board  secretaries, 
and  Imnlhis  hailing  from  Formosa  and  l^okien  province,  visited  Peking  and 
presented  a  number  of  memorials  to  the  emperor,  praying  that  the  island 
should  not  be  ceded  to  Japan ;  and  that  if  China  were  really  unable  to  hold 
It,  it  would  be  far  better  to  present  it  to  England. 

Although  the  deputation  made  out  that  they  had  received  but  little! 
satisfaction  from  the  central  government,  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  verj- 
plans  of  the  republic  were  actually  formed  within  the  walls  of  the  capital  cit)'. 
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The  principal  supporters  were  found,  however,  among  the  higher  officers 
of  the  middle  provinces,  who,  having  taken  no  active  part  in  the  war,  still 
believed  in  the  superiority  of  their  own  braves,  and  were  thus  easily  persuaded 
to  furnish  the  funds  for  this  monstrous  act  of  duplicity,  to  which  the  whole 
history  of  warfare  shows  scarcely  a  parallel.  Furthermore,  their  connection 
with  the  movement  was  characterized  by  a  display  of  ignorance  and  conceit 
to  an  extent  that  could  be  found  in  no  other  country  than  China.  It  was  a 
remarkable  movement.  Not  that  the  Chinese  officials  would  have  any 
conscientious  scruples  in  endeavoring  to  evade  the  conditions  of  a  treaty 
already  ratified  by  their  emperor,  but  that  one  would  scarcely  expect  Chinese 
officials  to  take  such  a  course  as  the  present  in  attaining  their  object. 
Chinese  literati  in  connection  with  a  republic  and  independence  are  almost 
inconceivable. 

Just  previous  to  the  declaration  of  independence  by  the  literati  of 
?^ormosa,  a  memorial  consisting  of  sixteen  characters  was  telegraphed  to  the 
emperor  at  Peking  by  the  provincial  government  of  the  island.  It  ran  as 
follows  :  "  The  literati  and  people  of  Formosa  are  determined  to  resist  sub- 
jection to  japan.  Hence  they  have  declared  themselves  an  independent 
Island  Republic,  at  the  same  time  recognizing  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sacred 
Tsing  dynasty.'* 

Whether  the  organization  of  the  republic  was  initiated  by  Acting-Governor 
Tang  and  his  associates  or  by  the  officials  on  the  mainland  is  unknown  ;  but 
that  the  latter  furnished  the  instructions  is  conclusively  proved.  That  it  was 
not  a  movement  of  the  people,  as  the  above  telegram  would  imply,  there  is 
not  a  doubt.  They  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  the  republic  as  organized  was  the 
work  of  the  officials  from  first  to  last.  This  should  ]ye  borne  in  mind.  The 
reports  sent  to  the  mainland  regarding  the  "  wil!  of  the  people,*'  **  the  people 
united  to  serve  the  Imperial  Ciovernment,"  '*  the  election  of  the  republican 
officers  by  the  people,'  etc.,  etc.,  were  simply  canards  circulated'  by  the 
officials  to  win  sympathy  and  support.  True  the  people  were  sometimes 
notified  by  proclamations  as  to  what  was  going  on  ;  but  in  not  a  single  in- 
stance did  the  authorities  consult  with  the  people  or  even  allow  them  an 
interview  that  they  might  express  their  wishes.  The  people  were  incited  to 
oppose  the  Jai)anese,  but  were  not  inclined  to  endorse  any  other  movement 
of  the  officials.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  thousand  men  in  the  island  ever  knew  what 
the  word  **  rej^ublic"  meant. 

Many  of  my  readers  are  perhaps  familiar  with  the  exploits  of  General 
Tcheng  Ki-tong,  a  Chinese  officer,  who,  while  military''  attache  at  the  Chinese 
embassy  at  Paris,  was  found  guilt)'  of  embezzling  public  money  and  com- 
municating certain  letters  to  the  press.  This  discover)'  led  to  his  recall ;  but, 
as  such  offences  lie  easy  on  the  heads  of  Chinese  officials,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  degraded  general  was  again  in  close  touch  with  the  higher  lights 
of  the  empire.  With  the  idea  of  holding  P'ormosa  by  declaring  the  island  a 
republic,  arose  the  urgent  need  of  some  official  well  versed  in  international 
law  and  republican  forms  of  government.  Tcheng  Ki-tong  was  exacdy  the 
man  for  the  place,  and  after  a  conference  at  Peking  and  a  few  days  in  Tien- 
tsin and  Shanghai,  the  newly  deputed  official  arrived  in  Formosa  to  occupy 
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nominally  the  position  of  Minister  of  Foreijrn  Affairs,  but  in  reality  to  organize 
the  new  republic  in  accordance  with  foreign  usages,  so  as  to  gain  recognition^ 
from  foreign  powers,  and  to  act  as  the  adviser  of  the  newly  elected  presi- 
dent. 

The  movement  in  the  island  was  first  made  known  to  the  people  by  the 
publication  of  the  following  proclamation  on  the  walls  of  the  city  : — 

"  Chiua  has  been  grossly  iusulted  by  the  Japanese  dwarfs,  and  wo  cannot  be  other  than  their  enemies. 
Therefore,  we,  the  literati  and  all  the  populace,  must  join  together  and  oppose  the  barbarians  if  they  dare 
to  land.    If  any  one  sympathizes  with  the  dwarfs  let  them  be  seized  and  killed  at  once." 

(Signed)         ••  All  the  populare  of  Formosa." 

It  was  not  at  first  believed  that  the  above  proclamation  was  issued  yvith 
the  governor  s  sanction  ;  but  later  it  was  found  that,  though  none  bore  the 
official  seal  of  his  approval,  they  were  scattered  broadcast  without  his  inter- 
ference or  disavowal.  About  this  time,  Tcheng  Ki-tong  arrived  on  the  scene 
with  apparently  definite  orders,  and  the  affair,  which  had  until  now  been 
carried  on  in  a  half-hearted  irregular  manner,  Ixigan  to  assume  definite 
shape. 

.  To  the  natives  of  tlie  island,  the  opposition  to  the  Japanese,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  emperor  had  nominally  ceded  the  island,  ap- 
peared in  no  other  light  than  an  act  of  loyalty  to  their  .sovereign.  Still 
with  the  mild  ideas  of  patriotism  that  exist  in  the  Chinese  mind,  there  were 
great  numbers,  in  fact  the  majority  of  the  middle  classes,  who  wavered 
between  two  opinions.  ITiat  it  took  but  little  to  influence  them  to  join  one 
side  or  the  other  is  evidenced  by  the  attention  that  was  given  to  outside 
omens.  A  Chinese  account  nins  as  follows  :  *'  Owing  to  the  long  drought 
in  the  island  for  the  past  two  months,  it  was  feared  that  the  crops  would  bring 
in  a  poor  harvest,  and  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  Taipeh  prefecture  began 
asking  one  another  whether  this  was  a  sign  of  Heaven's  di.sapproval  of  their 
determination  to  resist  the  Japanese.  In  consequence  of  this,  many  became 
half-hearted  in  their  manifestation  of  loyalty  to  China ;  but  when,  on  the  22nd 
of  May,  a  splendid  rainfall  began  to  pour  down  and  lasted  long  enough  to 
ensure  a  bountiful  harvest,  the  sentiment  immediately  turned  the  other  way, 
and  this  was  taken  to  mark  the  full  approval  of  Heaven  to.resist  the  Japan- 
ese occupation  to  the  death.  Ever)-  one  who  possessed  any  weapon  then 
began  at  once  to  sharpen  his  sword  or  bayonet  for  the  coming  struggle. 
A  couple  of  days  afterwards  the  independence  of  the  New  Republic  was 
declared." 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  the  new  government  was  announced  as  organized, 
and  the  declaration,  of  which  a  translation  follows,  was  widely  published : — 

Official  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Formosa. 

The  Japanese  have  affronted  China  by  annexing  our  territory  of  Formosa,  and  the  supplications  of 
us,  the  People  of  Formosa,  at  the  portals  of  the  Throne  have  been  made  in  vain.  Wo  now  learu  that  the 
Japanese  slaves  are  about  to  arrive. 

If  we  suffer  this,  the  land  of  our  hearths  and  homes  will  become  the  land  of  savages  and  barbarians, 
but  if  we  do  not  suffer  it,  our  condition  of  comparative  weakness  will  certainly  not  endure  long.  Frequent 
oonferences  have  been  held  with  the  Foreign  Powers,  who  all  aver  that  the  People  cf  Formosa  must 
efttablish  their  independence  before  the  Powers  will  as^st  them. 

Now  therefore  we,  the  People  of  Formosa,  are  irrevocably  resolved  to  die  before  we  will  serve  the 
enemy.  And  we  have  in  Council  detennincd  to  convert  the  whole  island  of  Formosa  into  a  Kepublican 
State,  and  that  the  administration  of  all  our  State  affairs  shall  be  organized  and  carried  on  by  the 
deliberations  and  decisions  of  Officers  publicly  elected  by  us  the  People.  But  as  in  this  enterprise  there  is 
needed,  ae  well  for  the  resistance  of  Japanese  aggression  as  for  the  organization  of  the  new  administration, 
a  man  to  have  chief  control,  in  whom  authority  shall  centre,  and  by  whom  the  peace  of  our  homesteads 
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shall  be  assured,— therefore,  in  view  of  the  respect  and  admiration  in  whioh  we  have  long  held  the 
Governor  and  Gommander-in-Chief,  Tang  Ghing  Sung,  we  have  in  Council  determined  to  raise  him 
to  the  position  of  President  of  the  Kepublic. 

An  official  seal  has  been  cut,  and  on  the  second  day  of  fifth  moon,  at  the  ssu  hour,  [9  a.m.  May  SSih], 
it  will  be  publicly  presented  with  all  respect  by  the  notables  and  people  of  the  whole  of  Formosa.  Ai  early 
dawn  on  that  day,  all  of  us,  notables  and  people,  farmers  and  merchants,  artisans  and  tradeamen,  must 
assemble  at  the  Tuan  Fang  Meeting  House,  that  we  may  in  grave  and  solemn  manner  inaagnrate  this 
undertaking. 

Let  there  be  neither  delay  nor  mistake. 
A  Declaration  of  the  whole  of  Formosa. 
[Seal  in  red  as  follows]  An  announcement  by  the  whole  of  Formosa. 

The  seal  cut  for  the  self-appointed  President  of  Formosa  bore  the 
words  '*  Great  Seal  of  tlie  President  of  I^^ormosa."  But  to  show  that  he  was 
still  loyal  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  President  Tang  later  adopted  the  foUow- 
ing  heading :  *'  President  of  the  Republic  of  P'ormosa  and  Ex-Acting 
(iovernor  of  Formosa  "  in  all  his  official  communications  and  proclamations. 

To  the  various  viceroys  and  go\'ernors  of  the  Chinese  empire.  President 
Tang  sent  this  despatch  : 

Translation. — "  Japanese  having  demanded  the  cession  of  Formosa  by  China,  this  has  been  renisted 
by  the  people  of  the  island.  Wc  repeatedly  memorialized  His  Majesty  to  reconsider  this  portion  of  the 
Treaty  with  Japan,  but  wore  as  often  repulsed  by  the  Tlironn.  In  their  loyalty  to  the  dynasty  the  people 
of  Formosa  have  sworn  to  oppose  the  Japanese  to  the  death.  Having  received  His  Majesty'v  conunands 
to  return  to  the  mainland,  and  while  cverytliing  was  in  a  critical  condition,  the  people  and  gentiy  {sic) 
suddenly  presented  me  with  a  seal  and  various  insignia  of  rank  appointing  me  President  of  the  new 
Formosan  Republic,  the  above  words  being  cut  in  the  seal ;  also  the  new  ilag  of  the  Republic  being  a  Uue 
ground  and  yellow  border,  I  was  compelled  to  consent  to  act  as  President  of  the  Republic  for  the  thne 
being,  pending  a  second  choice  by  election  of  the  people,  at  the  same  time  recognising  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Emperor  of  China  and  standing  in  the  relation  of  a  tributary  state  to  China.  VVe  ate  also  oousulting 
upon  appealing  for  outside  aid  and  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  state.  I  had  no  altematiye  but  to 
accept  the  election  of  the  people  in  the  midst  of  the  general  confusion  ;  while  on  the  oiber  hand  I  take 
the  opportunity  of  telegraphing  the  above  to  my  colleagues  and  the  various  Powers  of  Europe  and 
America.  As  to  our  ability  to  stand  long  against  the  enemy  it  is  diihcult  at  preitent  to  prognosticate, 
but  I  earnestly  hope  tlmt  you  will  take  pity  upon  us  and  aid  us  where  you  may.  (signed)  Tang 
Ching'Bung.*' 

The  first  business  of  the  ncnv  government  was  to  notify  the  Powers, 
with  the   intention  of  obtaining  the  recognition  of  the  new  republic.     The 
intimations  were  sent  by  telegrams  on  the  23rd.    Of  course,  it  was  pure  folly 
to  expect  that  this  republic,  established  after  the  territoiy  had  been  ceded  to     * 
Japan,  would  be  recognized  by  the  Powers.     Had  th(*  movement  been  a  few 
months  earlier,  the  position  would  have  been  different.     Still  even  then,  with     j 
the  knowledge  that  open  support   was  being  extended  to  the  island  from     - 
China,  the  deception  w^ould  have  been  so  evident  that  it   is  extremely  doubt-    — 
ful  if  the  Powers,  with  the  very  possible  exception  of  Russia,  France,   and     - 
Germany,  would  liave  given  their  assistance  in  furthering  the  subterfuge. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  to  house  the  new  government  in  the  old 
yamens  at  Taipehfu.  1  he  Parliament  House  was  installed  in  the  yamens  — 
formerly  used  as  headquarters  of  the  Defence  Board,  tlie  Navy  JJepartmenI 
in  the  old  Military  Secretariat,  while  the  President  occupied  his  palatial 
(iovernment  House  as  of  old.  The  Cabinet  consisted  of  Ministers  for  War. 
the  Navy,  Home  Affairs,  and  l^oreign  Affairs.  They  were  installed  in  th< 
large  yamens  which  formed  the  old  Provincial  Treasury. 

The  military  officers  serving  under  Imperial  Coinmission  at  the  time  c 
the  Declaration  of  hi  dependence  were  Cencral   Liu  Yung-fu,  Commander  c 
the  Chinese  forces  in  the  south,  Chiu  Hung-chu,  an  expectant  Under-Secrel 
of  the  Board  of  War  and  a  scion  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influentL 
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were  workintj  away  in   their  usual  busy  style.     Not  a  new  flag  or  a  fire- 
cracker in  the  settlement.     At  the  president's  yanien,   however,   the  court 
was  crowded  with  enthusiasts,  the  whole  square  was  brilliant  with  new  flags, 
including  two  large  banners  which  bore  the    characters,  *'  The  President 
of  tlie   Republic   of  Formosa "  ;    while   above  them  all,    iloated   the   new 
flag  of  the  nation ;  a  blue  background  with  the  centre  decorated  by  a  hungrj- 
looking  yellow  tiger  possessing  a  tail   of  greater  length  than  is  customarily 
allotted  to  a   real   tiger.      The  people,  principally  oflFicials  and  their  friends, 
fired  oft  crackers  and  chattered  and  buzzetl  away  with  the  idea,  no  doubt,  of 
mutual  encourai{emcnt  :   for  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  towns- 
peopl(!    regarded   the  affair  must  have  been   rather  disheartening  to  the 
leaders.     It  was  somewhat  amusing  to  note  how  many  of  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants  condemned   the   movement   wholly,   because   the  ex-governor  had 
introduced  it  during  the  busy  season.     As  one  local  tea  merchant  informed 
me  :     *'  My  talkee  that  new   fashion  blong  velly  good,  but  just  now  my  too 
muchee  pidgin,  no  have  got  time." 

While  those  g^ithered  about  the  Government  House  were  still  celebrat- 
ing the  glorious  occasion,  a  messenger  arrived  with  the  news  of  the  arrival 
of  fiv(*  Japanese  men-of-war  off  the  port.  The  effect  -of  this  was  at  once 
visible  ;  the  crackers  now  became  limited  to  an  occasional  explosion  of  a 
stray  misfire  b)'  a  Chinese  small  boy,  the  crowd  bqjan  to  melt  away, 
while  the  ofticials  w  iihdrew  to  formulate  some  })lan  of  action.  They  were= 
beginning  to  realize  that,  in  declaring  the  *'  Beautiful  Isle  "  independent,  there-=: 

was  something  else  to  do  besides  hoisting  new^  flags   and  firing  off  crackers 

With  that  great  love  for  publishing  proclamations  which  I  believe  is  charact — 
eristic  of  all  Chinese  officials,  it  was  thought  that  a  proclamation  wouldK 
effecti\  ely  dispose  of  the  present  difficulty.  Accordingly,  the  people  were^ 
informed  that  the  Japanese  had  arrived  and  that  it  behoved  loyal  citizens^ 
of  the  state  to  rise  one  and  all,  and  drive  the  hated  dwarfs  from  the^ 
island,  and  to  punish  anyone  found  sympathizing  with  them.  Down  atrJ 
the  poit  the  tiger  llag  was  hoisted  over  the  big  fort  and  saluted  with^ 
twenty-one  guns,  all  in  plain  view  of  two  Japanese  men-of-war  lying  off  the  ^ 
harbor.  Mr.  H.  B.  Morse,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Customs,  was  ordered  J 
to  fly  the  new  tiger  flag  over  the  Custom  House ;  but  he  refused,  stating::^ 
that  he  was  collecting  customs  for  the  Imperial  Government  of  China  only,  — 
and  not  for  the  Republic  of  Formosa.  No  attempt  to  force  him  to  comply^ 
was  made,  but  he  was  informed  that  the  president  intended  that  the  dutiesrr 
collected  should  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  new  government,  and  thatP' 
Chinese  would  soon  be  plac(id  in  the  positions  then  occupied  by  foreigners. 

The  Japanese  men-of-war  outside,  no  doubt,  surmised  what  was  goinj^a 
on,  and  with  the  intention  of  making  a  closer  investigation,  the  Amihca  ann^ 
Takachiho  steamed  in  quite  close  to  the  port  and  within  easy  range  of  tht^ 
gims  at  the  fort.  Three  other  vessels  flying  the  JsTpanese  flag  remainec-^ 
w^ell  outside.  A  steam  launch  then  put  oft'  from  the  Nanhva  and,  about  i 
a.m.,  steamed  boldly  acrc>ss  the  bar  right  up  the  river  for  al  out  a  mile  t' 
where  the  British  gunboat  Redbreast  was  lying.  Ihere  some  inquiries  war 
made  of  Lieutenant  Edwards,  the  oftker  then  on  duty,  as  to  the  condition 
affairs  on  shore,  and  after  the  visitors  liad  made  some  remarks  to  the  effe 
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families  in  Formosa,  commander  of  the  forces  in  the  central  districts,  and 
Admiral  Yang,  naval  commander  of  the  Chinese  army  in  the  north. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  independence,  notice  was  given  that,  in  order 
to  dispense  with  half-hearted  republicans,  any  official  or  private  indivi- 
dual would  be  permitted  to  leave  within  the  space  of  three  days,  after 
which  no  departures  would  be  permitted  unless  on  government  busi- 
ness. This  permission  was  immediately  taken  advantage  of,  either  from 
fright  or  keen  intelligence,  by  someone  hundred  and  fifty  persons  of  different 
ranks  and  conditions,  including  Ku,  the  provincial  treasurer,  and  Yang,  the 
F'okien  admiral, — the  latter  taking  passage  on  a  Chinese  gunboat  which 
had  been  lying  in  Kelung  harbor  for  some  time.  Only  five  or  six  of  the 
'*  deserters/'  for  so  tliese  people  were  styled,  were  military  officers  of  any 
importance,  the  others  being  civil  officials  from  Kelung,  Tamsui,  and  Taipeh, 
with  their  families. 

Chief  among  the  refugees  was  the  famous  millionaire  of  the  island,  Lim 
Pan  Bang,  (Liu  Wei  yuan)  the  wealthiest  landed  proprietor  in  Formosa.* 

On  the  first  day  of  the  organization  of  the  republic,  Lim  was  residing 
in  his  comfortable  residence  in  Twatutia.  On  the  next  morning,  he  was 
gone.  No  one  had  observed  his  departure,  not  even  his  own  body-guard, 
who,  had  they  been  aw^are  of  his  intended  flight,  would  have  certainly 
fnistrated  it.  Formosan  body-guards  were  of  that  peculiar  type  that  they 
protected  their  own  interests  much  more  than  those  of  their  masters. 
People  who  pretend  to  know  say  that  the  dignified  celestial  made  his 
escape  to  the  port  of  Hobe,  clad  in  the  rags  of  a  common  coolie.  A  foreign 
steamship  had  just  arrived,  and  within  an  hour  she  departed  specially  char- 
tered. The  next  morning,  the  Senior  Coaimissioner  of  the  huperial  Stud 
was  landed  at  Amoy,  having  turned  his  back  on  the  republican  government 
and  his  millions  of  property  in  the  **  Beautiful  Isle." 

The  first  day  of  the  new  republic  was  greeted  with  a  drizzling  rain. 
The  mass  of  the  Chinese  were  unable  to  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  their 
position  ;  in  fact  the  Declaration  of  Independence  appeared  to  them  to  be 
of  but  little  more  importance  than  any  other  piece  of  official  business.  I 
expected  that  the  memorable  day  would  find  the  streets  filled  with  holiday 
makers  arrayed  in  their  best  clothes,  the  houses  gay  with  flags,  and  the  day 
noisy  with  fire  crackers.  It  was  not  so ;  for  all  jogged  along  as  usual.  The 
pretty  tea-girls  (and  P'ormosa  has  some  pretty  girls),  were  picking  tea  with 
no  addition  to  their  old  time  coquettishness,  the  tea-box  makers  and  painters 

1.  The  history  of  Lim  Pau  Bang  would  bo  very  iuterestiug  could  reliable  details  bo  obtained. 
According  to  Chinege  reports,  a  remote  ancestor  of  his  was  onoo  one  of  the  crew  of  a  Chinese  junk.  Ou 
one  of  the  vo^'ages,  the  crew  mutinied,  and,  after  disposing  of  the  master,  they  landed  in  Formosa  with 
rich  spoils.  Lim's  ancestor  then  settled  down  in  the  island  permanently,  and  by  careful  investment 
of  his  ill-gotten  gains,  was  soo  1  on  the  road  to  fortune.  It  is  also  commonly  believed  that  this  same 
adventurer  rendered  such  valuable  service  to  Koxinga  that  he  was  considered  by  the  pirate  king  as  one 
of  his  most  trusted  officers.  Generation  after  generation  the  fortune  of  the  family  steadily  increased.  As 
the  island  developed  so  did  they  enlarge  their  property,  until  the  estates  of  the  present  Lim  reached  from 
north  to  south  and  were  valued  at  many  millions.  The  Chinese  officials,  however,  were  not  to  go  without 
their  share,  aad  frequent  contributions  were  demanded.  In  return  he  was  decorated  and  given  the  rank 
of  Senior  Commissioner  of  the  Imperial  Stud.  Furthermore,  the  honorary  position  of  Second  or  Assistant 
Governor  was  bestowed  upon  him,  no  doubt  much  to  his  regret ;  for  while  he  had  but  little  to  say  in  the 
a&irs  of  government,  he  had  much  to  do  in  furnishing  funds  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  his  position 
Mid  the  keep  of  the  large  number  of  soldiers  committed  to  his  chargo. 
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German  tlay^.  had  been  chartered  by  die  Formosan  republic,  and  were  for 
some  weeks  kept  plying  Ixitween  Formosa  and  the  mainland,  carrying  troops 
and  ammunition.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  the  owner. 
Count  Butler,  wired  definite  instructions  to  Shanghai  that  neither  vessel  was 
to  be  permitted  to  carry  munitions  of  war.  ()ther  owners  were  not  so 
scrupulous,  however,  and  several  chartered  vessels,  under  the  flags  of 
European  nations,  carried  on  the  transportation  of  war  material  without 
molestation.  It  would  api)ear  that  the  Customs  treated  the  new  republic  very 
leniently,  in  clearing  vessels  with  troops  and  ammunition^for  a  country  then 
nominally  in  rebellion  against  the  emperor.  Without  the  least  pretence  at 
secrecy,  ships  airrying  undoubted  contraband  of  war  departed  for  ports  in 
Formosa  aft^r  the  cession  of  the  island  and  the  establishment  af  the  republic. 
The  principal  shij^ments  were  made  from  Canton,  l^^oochow,  and  Shanghai ; 
and,  liad  a  repetition  of  the  Kirafs/tino^  affair  occurred  the  Japanese  could 
scarcely  have  been  blamed. 

The  Viceroy  Chang  Chih-tung  was,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  princii^al 
patron  of  the  new  republic.  Besides  furnishing  arms  and  ammunition,  he  sent 
much  treasure  to  the  island,  and  during  the  days  of  confusion  just  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Japanese,  a  foreign  firm  was  approached  by  the  agents 
of  the  viceroy  with  the  request  that  they  should  aid  in  the  transport© 
$200,000  to  the  president  of  Formosa. 

Although  very  boastful  of  their  own  strength,  the  new  government  b^[a 
to  look  around  for  foreign  assistance.     With  die  knowledge  that  the  Frend 


press  was  agitating  for  intervention  to  prevent  the  Japanese  occupation  o 
Formosa  and  the   Pescadores,  the  new  president  had  hopes  that  the  grear 
European  republic  might  extend  its  sympathies  and  help  to  its  poor  littla 
sister  in  the  far  luist.    Certain  overtures  were  made  to  the  F'rench,  and  it  was 
extensively  rumored  about,  not  only  in  the  island  but  in  the  foreign  journals 
on  the  mainland,  that  the  whole  French  fleet  would  soon  appear  in  Formosa 
waters.  .  At  last  die  day  was  definitely  stated,  and,  sure  enough,  the  Frenc 
arrived  ;  not,  however,  with  dieir  fleet,  but  with  one  small  cruiser,  Beautcmp 
Bcauprc.     Two  of  the  officers  went  up  to  the  capital  and  had  an  interview 
with  His  Excellency  Tang.     Just  what  transpired  was  kept  secret  but  General 
Tclieng  Ki-tong  informed  me  a  few  days  later:  **  We  are  ver)' hopefiil.'' 
Still  it  was  extremely  unlikely  diat  l^Vance  would  l)e  induced  to  interfere  at 
late  hour,  and  certainly  no  naval  officer  would  hold  out  false  hopes  of  e 
couragement.      Thrown  now  on  their  own   re^sources,   the   officers  of  th- 
republic  exerted    themselves  even  more  than  before  to  strengthen  thai 
position  from  a  military  point  of  view. 

In  summing  up  the  defences  of  Formosa,  it  is  well  to  divide  the  islan- 
into  two  parts,  north  and  south.      Although  geographically  not  6ir  apar 
the  conditions  of  each  are  so  entirely  difterent  that,   in  planning  a  ca 
paign,  they  would  need  to  be  handled  as  separate  problems.     The  moi 
soons   which    blow    strongly  at  certain   seasons   on    the  Formosan   coa 
are    responsible    for    this.      I'hat    portion  of  the  year   which   would 
desirable  for  a  prolonged  campaign  in  the  north  would,  owing  to  the  monsoon   n» 
be  entirely  unsuitable  in  thc!  south,  and  vice  versa.    In  the  north  there  are  on'  -^'y 
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that  the  two  Japanese  men-of-war  had  come  on  in  advance  of  Admiral 
Kabayama's  party  who  were  to  follow  in  a  few  days  to  take  over  possession 
of  the  island,  the  plucky  little  crew  swunj;  around  and  steamed  out  again  to 
the  N^auiwa,  but  not  without  taking  soundings  along  the  way.  On  shore, 
but  a  few  rods  distant,  a  Chinese  officer,  followed  by  a  number  of  soldiers, 
was  running  to  and  fro  in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  trj'ing  to  induce  some 
one  to  go  out  and  capture  the  saucy  marines  who  were  actually  surveying 
the  whole  harbor  ricrht  before  his  eves.  I  believe  that,  as  the  launch  was 
about  to  cross  the  bar,  some  two  or  three  rifle  shots  were  fired  at  her  from 
a  sand  spit  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  widiout  creating  any  alarm 
on  lx)arcl. 

At  the  capital,  Taipehfu,  on  the  morning  of  May  25th,  the  new 
silver  seal  of  the  republic  was  carried  through  the  streets,  followed  by 
a  big  parade  in  which  the  officials  and  soldiers  participated,  there 
being,  however,  a  noticeable  absence  of  townspeople  and  merchants. 
The  situation  now  became  exciting  in  the  extreme;  although  the  atten- 
tion of  the  villagers  was  somewhat  diverted  by  the  arrival  of  a  party 
of  Chinese  with  the  head  of  a  savage  who  had  been  killed  in  the  camphor 
districts.  The  gory  relic  was  carried  about  the  streets  of  Taipehfu 
by  three  soldiers  in  uniform,  followed  by  a  howling  laughing  rabble  of 
Chinese.  The  people  along  the  way  all  dropped  their  work  and  lined  the 
road,  apparently  obtaining  much  satisfaction  in  viewing  the  mutilated 
head.  After  being  exhibited  about  the  streets,  the  trophy  was  taken  to 
the  second  government  yamen,  where  a  number  of  fiends  had  the  extreme 
pleasure  of  spitting  upon  it,  jabbing  it  with  sticks,  and  engaging  in  other 
highly  enlightened  practices.  The  three  soldiers  were  paid  $20  for  their 
part  in  the  performance,  and  they  took  the  next  morning's  train  for  the 
south,  no  doubt  to  win  equal  fame  and  fortune  in  tlie  southern  towns. 

Before  the  declaration  of  independence,  three  foreigners  had  been  en- 
gaged as  military  instructors,  two  receiving  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  and  one,  Mr.  Billy  Waters,  as  chief  artillery  instructor,  receiving 
three  hundred  dollars  a  month.  Mr.  W  aters,  miner,  bar  keeper,  pugilist, 
etc.,  after  many  ups  and  downs  in  life,  at  last,  with  the  birth  of  the  republic, 
rode  on  the  flood-tide  of  fortune.  From  artillery  instructor  to  Minister  of 
War  is  quite  a  jump,  but  Mr.  Waters,  who  informed  me  that  he  was  at  one 
time  the  **  champion  pugilist  of  the  state  of  Montana,"  was  equal  to  it  and 
did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  His  first  mission  was  to 
Nanking  via  ^Shanghai,  whither  he  went  to  conduct  business  of  state  with 
Viceroy  Chang  Chih-tung.  He  returned  to  Shanghai  bringing  munitions  of 
war  and  a  considerable  amount  of  treasure  with  which  to  carry  on  the 
struggle.  At  Shanghai  he  was  in  constant  communication  with  the  local 
officials  and  taotai,  and  was  attended  by  two  high  deputies  of  the  viceroy  of 
Nanking. 

Active  preparations  were  now  made  to  strengthen  the  defences  and 
increase  the  forces  of  the  new  republic.  The  different  headmen  throughout 
the  countiy  were  forced  to  contribute  large  numbers  of  native  troops,  and 
several  steamers  were  busily  engaged  in  bringing  troops  and  munitions  of 
war  from  the  mainland.     Tht!  steamships  Martha  and  Arthur,  under  the 
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German  flag,  had  been  chartered  by  the  Formosan  republic,  and  were  for 
some  weeks  kept  plying  between  Formosa  and  the  mainland,  carrying  troops 
and  ammunition.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  the  owner, 
Count  I^utler,  wired  definite  instructions  to  Shanghai  that  neither  vessel  was 
to  be  permitted  to  carrj'  munitions  of  war.  Other  owners  were  not  so 
scnipulous,  however,  and  several  chartered  vessels,  under  the  flags  of 
European  nations,  carried  on  the  transportation  of  war  material  without 
molestation.  It  would  appear  that  the  Customs  treated  the  new  republic  vety 
leniently,  in  clearing  vessels  with  troops  and  ammunition^for  a  country  then 
nominally  in  rebellion  against  the  emperor.  Without  the  least  pretence  at 
secrecy,  ships  carrying  undoubted  contraband  of  war  departed  for  ports  in 
Formosa  aft^r  the  cession  of  the  island  and  the  establishment  af  the  republic. 
The  principal  shipments  were  made  from  Canton,  T^oochow,  and  Shanghai ; 
and,  had  a  repetition  of  the  JuKLfs/iiujr  affair  occurred,  the  Japanese  could 
scarcely  have  been  blamed. 

The  Viceroy  Chang  Chih-tung  was,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  principal 
patron  of  the  new  republic.  Besides  furnishing  arms  and  ammunition,  he  sent 
much  treasure  to  the  island,  and  during  the  days  of  confusion  just  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Japanese,  a  foreign  firm  was  approached  by  the  agents 
of  the  viceroy  with  the  request  that  they  should  aid  in  the  transport  of 
$200,000  to  the  president  of  Formosa. 

Although  verj'  boastful  of  their  own  strength,  the  new  government  b^an 
to  look  around  for  foreign  assistance.  With  the  knowledge  that  the  French 
press  was  agitating  for  intervention  to  prevent  the  Japanese  occupation  of 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  the  new  president  had  hopes  that  the  great 
European  republic  might  extend  its  sympathies  and  help  to  its  poor  little 
sister  in  the  far  East.  Certain  overtures  were  made  to  the  French,  and  it  was 
extensively  rumored  about,  not  only  in  the  island  but  in  the  foreign  journals 
on  the  mainland,  that  the  whole  French  Heet  would  soon  appear  in  Formosan 
waters.  .  At  last  the  day  was  definitely  stated,  and,  sure  enough,  the  French 
arrived  ;  not,  however,  with  their  fleet,  but  with  one  small  cruiser,  Beautemps 
Bcauprc,  Two  of  the  officers  went  up  to  the  capital  and  had  an  inter\'ie\v 
with  His  Excellency  Tang.  Just  what  transpired  was  kept  secret,  but  General 
Tcheng  Ki-tong  informed  me  a  few  days  later:  **\Ve  are  verjMiopeful." 
Still  it  was  extremely  unlikely  diat  PVance  would  be  induced  to  interfere  at  that 
late  hour,  and  certainly  no  naval  officer  would  hold  out  false  hopes  of  en- 
couragement. Thrown  now  on  their  own  resources,  the  officers  of  the 
republic  exerted  themselves  even  more  than  before  to  strengthen  their 
position  from  a  militarj'  point  of  view. 

In  summing  up  the  defences  of  Formosa,  it  is  well  to  divide  the  island 
into  two  parts,  north  and  south.  Although  geographically  not  for  apart, 
the  conditions  of  each  are  so  entirely  different  that,  in  planning  a  cam- 
paign, they  would  need  to  be  handled  as  separate  problems.  The  mon- 
soons which  blow  strongly  at  certain  seasons  on  the  Formosan  coast 
are  responsible  for  this.  That  portion  of  the  year  which  would  be 
desirable  for  a  prolonged  campaign  in  the  north  would,  owing  to  the  monsoon, 
be  entirely  unsuitable  in  the  south,  and  vice  versa.    In  the  north  there  are  only 
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It  should  be  noted  that,  whatever  was  the  eciiiipment  of  tlie  army  on 
the  mainland,  the  troops  in  Formosa  were  generally  well,  and  some  of  them 
splendidly,  armed.     Several   thousand  were  provided  with  late    model    44 
calibre  Winchester  repeating  carbines,  weapons  which  will  compare  favorably 
in  cost  with  any  military  rille  in  use  in  Europe  ;  and  which  are  considered 
unsurpassed   for   all-round   work,    especially    gxierilla    warfare,    which    the 
Formosa-Chinese  troops  were  expected  to  adopt.     Other   rifles,  some  of 
which  were   magazine,    were    the    comparatively    modern    Mauser,    Lee, 
Remington,  Spencer,  Peabody,  and  Martini-Henry.  These  were  divided  among 
the  different  corps  so  that  all  soldiers  of  one  camp   were  possessed   of  the 
same  kind  of  rifle  and  had  an  abundance  of  proper  ammunition  for  the  same. 
It  can  safely  be  said  that  the  regular  troops  of  Formosa  were  well-armed, 
well-uniformed,  and  that  many  were  well-drilled  in  a  sort  of  semi-European 
style.     I    witnessed   their  drill  on   several   occasions,  and,  while  there  was 
much  that  reminded  one  of  a  pantomime  at  home,  still  the  men  were  ift  pic- 
turesque uniforms  all  of  similar  design  ;  they  stood  straight  and  well  in  line  ; 
generally  in  single  rank,  and  seemed  familiar  with  the  use  of  their  weapons. 
Their  various  movements  appear  to  have  been  directed  by  drum  signals. 
h^ormed  in  one  lonL>  rank  with  the  officers  in  mandarin  dress,  the  roll  of  a 
small  drum  prepared  them   for  the  movement  required,  which  was  executed 
immediately  after  a  low^  **  boo— 00m"  from  the  big  drum  ;  the  latter  on  one 
occasion  being  an  affair  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  requiring  two  men  to 
carrj'  it.    Banners  and  colors  were  in  great  number  and  variety,  and  seemed 
to  be  limited  by  no  general  regulations,  but  selected  at  the  i)leasure  of  the 
commander.      The  best  organized  troops  had  first  a  large  flag  with  charac- 
ters denoting  the  division,  then  followed  a  smaller  flag  denoting  the  corps  or 
camp  of  500  men,  the  company  flag  to  each  hundred  men,   and  lastly  one 
small  banner  to  every  squad  often  soldiers ;  although,  to  do  them  justice,  we 
must  state  that  usually  the  squad  color-bearers  also  carried  arms.    Of  target 
practice  there  was  very  little.     When  nny  did  take  place,  it  was  usually  on 
a  range  of  small  area  and  provided  with  a  trench  running  the  entire  distance 
from  the  marksman  to  the  target.     The  reason  of  this  I  could  never  learn. 
It  was  the  custom  on  certain  occasions  for  high  Chinese  dignitaries  to  attend 
and  sit  in  state  to  the  rear  of  the  marksmen.     Near  the  target,  but  pro- 
tected from  wild    shots,   was  placed  a  drun^^mer  who  pounded    vigorously 
-whenever  the  target  was  struck,  no  very  difficult  task  considering  the  size  ot 
the  targets  and  the  close  range.     Still  it  was  possible  to  miss;  and  if  com- 
mon gossip  is  to  be  believed,  a  small  compensation,  varying  with  the  degree 
of  excellence  the  marksman  wished  to  attain,  was  sufficient  to  induce  the 
drummer  lo  entirely  overlook  the  target  and  record  as  bull's  eyes  any  shots 
which  fell  scattered  alout  the  surrounding  landscape.     Furtlieimore,  it  was 
quite  possible  by  similar  means  to  insult  the  drummer  to  such  an  extent  that 

The  charge  was  ignited  usually  by  a  matoh-lock  arraugemcnt,  although  .some  rude  attempts  had  beeu 
made  to  provide  the  weapous  with  a  hammer  for  the  use  of  percussioa  caps.  They  were  absolutely  of  uo 
practical  use,  and  no  better  example  of  the  conceited  i<<uorance  and  incompetency  of  the  Chinese  officials 
could  be  found  than  the  fact  that  even  the  high  officials  of  the  Hoard  of  War  nt  Peking  declared  that, 
after  due  examination,  the  Chinese  jing-galls  were  found  to  be  of  superior  carrying  power  to  the  modern 
woapone  bought  in  foreign  countries ;  and  thereupon  200,000  of  tljose  worthless  playthings  were  ordered 
to  be  manufactured  for  distribution  throughout  the  empire,  and  this  after  112,874  pieces  had  been  already 
made  for  the  use  of  seven  proviuoes. 
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There  they  were  mounted  on  ])arapets  so  small  that  there  was  scarcely 
room  for  tlie  <:(un  cMrriaijes,  and  made  of  such  soft,  newly  thrown  up 
earth  that  die  dischar^^e  of  the  i^^iins  could  not  but  have  rendered 
*'reat  service  to  the  enem\',  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  inflicted  terrible 
slaucjhter  on  the  tjunners  standinij  \)y  and  the  infantry  lying  low  in  the 
trench  behind.  So  apparent  was  this  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
any  Chinr^se  wht>  liad  ever  witnessed  the  discharge  of  any  fire-arm  would 
have  consented  to  act  as  gunner  or  to  be  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
such  weaiK)ns  when  fired,  hicomprehensible  as  it  may  seem,  some  of  these 
cannon  were  alDsoluteU*  without  any  carriage  whatsoever.  Ixiing  mounted 
])y  partially  covering  them  with  earth,  but  leaving  both  ends  exposed.  Per- 
haps the  Chinese  idea  was  that  the  moral  effect  of  a  long  line  of  frowning 
muzzles  would  be  sufficient  to  frighten  away  the  Japanese  and  that  it  would 
never  be  necessarj'  to  tire  a  shot.  Whether  this  was  so  or  not,  the  v^  Uage 
people  seemed  to  be  much  impressed  with  the  formidable  nature  of  these 
instruments,  and  greeted  the  approach  of  a  fresh  one  with  a  chorus 
of*'  Ai-yas." 

Twenty  cam[)s,  containing  ten  thousand  soldiers  in  all,  were  stationed  at 
Hobe  and  scattered  along  the  river  a  dozen  miles  to  Twatutia.  According 
to  the  president's  reports,  there  were,  including  native  volunteers,  fully  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  under  his  command  in  the  island.  With  a 
liberal  discount  for  exaggeration,  there  were  no  doubt  altogether  from  north 
to  south  about  half  this  number,  say  seventy-five  thousand  men.  Two 
thirds  of  the  troops,  according  to  the  official  report,  were  on  duty  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  island.  Counting  the  in-country  volunteers,  the  Hakkas 
armed  bj'  the  president,  the  regular  army  from  the  mainland,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  number  in  the  north  reached  some  fifty  thousand  men.     • 

The  government  arsenal  at  the  capital  with  its  thorough  equipment  of 
modern  machinery,  including  a  complete  rolling  mill,  had  been  manufacturing 
ammunition  for  four  years,  so  that  there  was  an  abundance  on  hand  even  for 
a  protracted  siege. ^ 

The  powder  mill  had  also  ixien  kept  running  full  time,  turning  out  ex- 
plosives which,  I  was  informed,  were  of  fair  quality.  Altogether  in  the 
arsenal,  powder  mill,  and  rifie  repair  shops,  some  800  men  had  been  daily  at 
work  for  a  considerable  period.  They  would  not  have  been  Chinese  if,  even 
in  their  foreign  built  establishments,  they  had  not  added  something  to  show 
that  the\'  were  still  loval  to  that  "Olo  custom,"  and  in  the  new  arsenal, 
mingled  widi  moditrn  Knipps  and  Gatling  guns,  were  to  Ixi  seen  a  number  of 
tliose  most  ridiculous  of  wcai)ons — the  old  Chinese  jing-galls.^ 

1.  The  full  working  capacity  of  ttic  arsuiial  was  some  iliive  hunch cMt  8,  10,  aud  li  iuuh  and  bix  huudred 
G  and  7  inch  cliillcd  shells,  besides  1,000  small  shells  for  fi(>ld  guns  and  500,000  riflo  cartridgeB,  per  month. 

2.  Jing-galls  arc  of  various  lengMis,  but  those  used  in  Formosa  averaged  about  nine  feet,  and  had 
1)orcs  of  about  an  incli  in  diameter,  now  varying  considerably  with  the  amount  of  rust  that  iiad  been 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  them.  Tlieir  mechanism  was  decidedly  simple;  iu  fact  tliat  was  one  of  their 
chief  defects.  One  kind  consisted  simply  of  a  long  barrel  with  a  matchlock  mounted  on  a  wooden  tripod 
with  a  sort  of  slock,  presumably  to  bu  placed  against  the  shoulder  of  tlio  marksman.  There  were  a  large 
number  of  breech-loaders  with  half  of  the  circumference  of  a  portion  of  the  barrel  at  the  bntt  end  out  off 
lengthways,  so  that  a  permanent  cartridge,  made  apparently  of  cast  iron  and  provided  with  a  liandle* 
might  be  inserted  and  shoved  well  into  the  barrel ;  after  which  a  piece  of  bar-iron  placed  between  its  head 
aud  the  butt  of  the  barrel  provided  against  the  cartridge  being  thrown  out  when  the  wea{>ou  was  diioharged. . 
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"  American  revolver  made  in  Belgium  *'  according  to  the  inscription  on  the 
barrel.  They  were  self-cocking,  automatic  ejecting,  and  provided  with  all 
modern  improvements,  except  as  to  the  material  of  which  they  were  con- 
structed. Apparently  cast-iron  lightly  nickled,  they  were  such  weak  afifairs 
that  it  would  have  been  positively  dangerous  to  fire  them  off.  Other  baggage, 
which  will  be  described  later,  was  permitted  by  most  commanders  to  be 
carried  ad  lilntum,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Chinese  did  not  take 
advantage  of  the  permission. 

The  native  volunteers  were  armed  and  equipped  in  a  more  miscel- 
laneous way.  It  would  require  too  much  space  to  describe  the  varieties  of 
arms  with  which  they  were  provided : — from  old  blunderbusses  that  no  one 
dared  to  use  to  modern  rifles  which  often,  from  lack  of  proper  ammunition, 
no  one  could  use.  The  old  fashioned  Chinese  pikes  and  spears  had  lost 
none  of  their  popularity,  and  there  were  but  few  bodies  of  troops  that  did  not 
include  a  corps  of  these  sword-bearers,  just  to  help  out  appearances. 
Trumpeters  gayly  uniformed  were  in  abundance,  and  in  times  of  safety 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  column  blowing  long  deep  blasts  with  brass 
horns,^  five  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  This  inspiriting  music,  which  was  so 
freely  discoursed  before  the  battle,  was  notably  absent  during  the  presence 
of  the  enemy. 

As  a  rule,  the  soldiers  were  quartered  in  camps  consisting  of  5C0  men 
each.  Low  mud  shells,  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  rain,  comprised  the 
barracks,  and  in  them  troops  were  crowded  like  cattle ;  while,  surround- 
ing all  was  a  mud  wall  upon  >^hich  an  occasional  sentry  stood  guard.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  provide  separate  buildings  for  hospital  use,  although 
numbers  of  the  northern  troops  were  dying  off  like  flies.  The  sick  and  well 
were  all  housed  together,  and  the  former  received  no  special  favors.  Per- 
haps a  soldier  friend  brought  the  regular  rations  to  his  dying  comrade  and 
burned  joss  sticks  in  his  behalf.  The  officers  gave  no  heed  until  death  brought 
relief,  when  the  body  was  ordered  out  to  be  buried  by  friends,  if  there  were 
any  ;  if  not,  to  be  thrown  into  a  trench  with  the  rest  who  had  passed  before. 
The  pay  of  a  soldier  varied  from  one  to  three  taels  of  silver  per  month,  in- 
cluding rations,  or  five  and  six  taels  when  soldiers  were  expected  to  procure 
their  own  food. 

Most  interesting  were  the  frequent  processions  which  accompanied  high 
Chinese  officials  when  out  on  a  short  journey.  They  were  pageants  worthy 
of  reproduction  on  comic  opera  stages  of  the  west : — A  corps  of  tnimpeters, 
followed  by  little  boys  fantastically  dressed  and  with  very  high-peaked  hats, 
beating  gongs  and  cymbals,  others  with  drums,  a  squad  of  spear  bearers,  an 
attendant  or  so  on  horseback,  and  finally  the  richly  decorated  chair  with  its 
numerous  bearers  surrounded  by  the  body-guards  well  armed  and  gorgeously 
uniformed,  having,  in  addition  to  Jackets  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  leg  shields  consisting  of  pieces  of  cloth  attractively  embroidered, 
hanging  down  from  the  hip  to  below  the  knee  and  hiding  the  leg  as  seen  from 
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Mixed  Bmiade,  IiH}ierii(i  litulfi  Giiatd.  Prince  Kitanhiraknua  comnuiiuh-r, 
at  Siimtiaii  jmiiit — ImhiUiih  opmitiimt — March  cm  Keliuiij — IMjficnlt  trart 
pagemeHt  at  Kituha  ehanti -  T^^rd  Li  arrirfx  off  Sxmtiao — Foriilal  trat. 
fitrmoaa  effected — The  tramfer  He<ii>ti»tiimit  in  detail — TJie  atifhitr  jtnn*  ' 
forreit  in  Keliinn — Chinese  »aliUer»'  hti'jiiiiiie—'The  inilitarif  train  to  Ki 
Offieem  in  mime  nnlff — Chinese  dixrijiline — Arrival  at  Keluntj — Exhibi 
Japanese  hea  ill — AdaynfioHj'iiiKiu  —  OhinespfiirresnitKehitifi—Oiimmandei 
niiiinded — 'I'he  return  janrney  To  Tiiijieh—I'iinir  Htrirken  eiriliuns — Wmi 
children  almndoiied — A  neetie  0/  deajmlr — Jajuinese  tniajiii  approach  Ki 
The  Japanese  nart)  and  Chinese  furts  In  nunbat — Cohmel  Kajivia' slant 
enter  Kelanii—An  apjHitiane  rainstonn—The  a-est  side  furt  ajt'ers  strtm 
lance — Kait-side  cantle  and  I'abn  Island  thrts /all  easy  raptures — Chinesi 
Chinese — Kclung  occupied — Interesting  hospital  eases  amouij  icinnided  Ch 
A  miduitiht  risit  to  the  president — Kscajic  of  repuhhcaii  uffieials — Chans 
capital — The  trtasnry  looted — Flight  of  President  Taug — Goreminent  hi 
hnnted  diurn — At  the  vierey  0/  nneontroHcd  siildierii—Iiijie  fire  ancei 
Saliliers  quarrelling  orer  the  spoils — Ltmting  of  the  arsenal — War  miinit 
a  discount — Knipp  monntaiii-gans /or  ft2. — A  milUon-duUar  rubbery — Tel 
ing  under  difficulties — Taipeh/a  an  fire — I'oicder  mill  destnitjtd — Pinrdei 
zine  erplmles — A  hundred  killed — Qhanthj  scenes — Chinese  ajiathy — Fot 
in  Taipeh — Trli>  to  the  Japanese  camp — Japanese  troops  to  the  relief — The 
ese  ill  jHissessiiin — mtjfmis  at  Hohe — Hmiyrg  mildiers — German  steamer 
thar  "  attacked— Ciinnteniatiiin  among  iiftieial»—An  (xM  cash  liargain—^ 
iijiens  fire  i>n  iS.A'.  "  Arthur  "-^Oemiaii  gnnlioat  "litis"  to  the  reseae — Fi>} 
at  Ilohe — I'oirdcr  mugaziiie  erplodes — Ei-President  Tang  at  \anking — 
sale  if  H-omen  and  children — .lapnnese  arrive,  and  occiipatum  0/  north  I- 
^jfrcted—lie/ngee  Chinese  hrare^^Xarroir  esc.ipe  0/  the  S.S.  "  Mn< 
Japanese  headquarter*  established  of  Taipeh. 
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To  the  first  mixed  brigade  of  the  Imperial  Body  Guard,  under  command 
of  the  Imperial  Prince,  Kitashirakawa,  fell  the  honor  of  being  the  foremost 
troops  to  enter  the  newly  acquired  territory.  They  were  despatched  from 
Port  Arthur  aboard  fourteen  transports  on  the  22  nd  of  May,  and  on  the 
26th,  the  vessels  dropped  anchor  in  the  port  of  Nakakusuki,  Chujo 
Bay,  in  the  Loochoo  group  of  islands,  north  east  of  Formosa.  Here 
they  effected  a  junction  with  Admiral  X'iscount  Kabayama,  the  newly 
fippointed  governor-general.  Next  evening  the  transports  left,  and  at 
9  a.m.  on  the  29th,  the  ships  assembled  some  five  miles  to  the  south  of  Agin- 
court  Island  close  to  the  N.  E.  coast  of  i^'ormosa,  where  orders  were  received 
for  the  troops  to  land  at  a  roadstead  near  Samtiao  point  (Samshokaku). 
Prior  to  this,  official  information  had  been  received  to  the  effect  that  the  tiger 
flag  was  flying  over  the  forts  at  Tamsui,  that  a  republic  had  been  declared, 
and  that  vigorous  preparations  were  being  made  on  every  side  to  oppose 
the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  Japanese. 

The  transports,  escorted  by  the  A/afsf/s/iima  and  A^anhua.  anchored  in 
Samtiao  roadstead  at  i  p.m.  At  2  p.m.  the  first  boat-load  of  infantry  was 
safely  landed.  It  was  then  ebb-tide  and,  moreover,  a  strong  western  gale 
swept  in  upon  the  shore,  rendering  the  task  of  landing  one  of  great  difficulty 
and  danger.  Owing  to  sandy  shoals,  the  soldiers  were  often  obliged  to  jump 
from  the  boats  into  water  up  to  their  waists,  and  then  wade  ashore. 
The  work  continued  during  the  afternoon  and  all  night,  the  natives 
on  shore  rendering  valuable  assistance.  A  Chinese  force,  consisting, 
according  to  native  reports,  of  500  men,  made  its  appearance  daring  the 
first  afternoon  and  engaged  the  Japanese  infantry  then  on  shore.  The 
assailants  were  soon  driven  off",  leaving  behind  them  four  dead,  a  number 
of  Martini  Henry  rides,  and  their  uniforms  which  they  had  discarded  as 
they  retreated.  The  next  day,  the  30th  of  May,  four  of  the  delayed 
transports  arrived;  all  the  force??,  about  12,000  strong,  were  landed  ;  and 
by  the  afternoon  of  the  31st,  horses,  supplies,  reserve  munitions,  etc., 
were  practically  all  ashore,  and  the  Imperial  Prince  conse(iuendy  gave 
orders  to  advance  towards  Kelung  early  tlie  next  day. 

The  troops  encountered  exceedingly  bad  roads ;  narrow  and  rugged, 
winding  over  mountains  and  through  dense  woods.  H.I.H.  Prince 
Kitashirakawa  and  his  staff"  had  to  dismount  and  walk  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  distance.  The  mountain  and  machine  guns  were  dismantled 
and  carried  by  the  soldiers,  and  there  were  not  a  few  ugly  falls  in 
consequence.  The  first  village  reached  was  Chish-wang-ting,  a  small 
place  among  the  mountains.  The  streets  were  placarded  with  official 
proclamations  exhorting  the  people  to  take  up  arms  and  resist  the  invading 
U^ojeUy  and  stating  that  Russia,  P>ance,  and  Germany  were  sending 
warships  to  protect  the  P'ormosan  people.  On  June  ist,  the  head  of  the 
column  left  the  village.  The  advance  guard  consisted  of  the  second 
regiment,  a  company  of  engineers  and  medical  staff  corps,  the  whole  under 
command  of  Major  General  Kawamura.  That  night  they  bivouacked  on  a 
mountain  called  Santiau-tahling.  Heavy  showers  aggravated  the  hardships 
of  camp  life,  and  the  roads  were  the  worst  yet  encountereil.     I'he  intention 
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was  to  descend  at  daybreak  on  the  Chinese  stronghold  at  Kinchu-chang 
(Kinkosho),  where  a  battery  had  been  firing  at  Japanese  scouting  parties 
during  the  preceding  day.  Meanwhile,  Major  Sunaga,  commander  of 
the  2nd  battalion  of  the  2nd.  regiment,  had  a  slight  skirmish  with  a 
small  Chinese  force  which  soon  retreated. 

At  5  a.m.,  the  advance  guard  was  divided  into  two  columns,  one 
following  the  coast  line,  the  other  advancing  to  engage  the  enemy's  artiller)^ 
The  Japanese  troops  were  forced  to  proceed  over  the  narrow  pathways  in 
single  file,  occasionally  exchanging  shots  widi  Chinese  outposts.  ITie  village 
of  Kinchu-chang  was  soon  surrounded  and  the  first  real  combat  commenced. 
The  mud  walls  of  the  houses  protected  the  enemy,  and  after  a  hard  fight, 
during  which  Chinese  and  Japanese  losses  were  about  equal,  the  enemy 
retreated  to  the  north-west.  Another  ineffectual  effort  was  made  to  oppose 
the  Japanese  advance,  and  the  braves,  as  they  eventually  retreated,  were 
exposed  to  the  Japanese  fire  and  shot  down  in  considerable  numbers, 
including  General  Chung,  commander  of  the  Kelung  troops,  who  was 
wounded  by  a  shot  which  entered  the  sedan  chair  in  which  he  was  being 
carried  to  the  rear.  By  lialf-past  eight,  the  district  had  been  cleared  of  all 
Chinese.  The  main  republican  force  had  advanced  tliat  morning  froni 
Kelung  and  was  said  to  number  eight  or  nine  hundred.  They  were  armed  with 
Martini-Henrys,  their  markmanship  was  good,  and  they  had  made  an  obstinate 
resistance,  their  loss  during  the  engagement  being  about  one  hundred  killed ; 
while  on  the  Japanese  side.  Captains  Ono  and  Utsuki  and  Lieutenant  5Jato 
were  killed  and  thirteen  privates  wounded,  some  seriously.  Although  the 
Japanese  were  now  in  complete  possession  of  the  approaches  to  Kelung,  a 
sharp  lookout  was  kept  on  the  Chinese.  Presently  some  two  hundred  of  the 
enemy  approached,  but  after  a  little  firing,  during  which  thirty  Chinese  were 
killed,  they  retreated  towards  Kelung.  The  Japanese  captured  two  cannon, 
fifty-seven  rifles,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition. 

Although  the  Japanese  had  now  for  three  days  liad  their  forces  on 
shore,  the  final  transfer  of  Formosa  was  yet  to  take  place.  Lx>rd  Li  Ching- 
fang,  the  adopt(id  son  of  Li  Hung-chang,  had  been  deputed  as  Imperial  Com- 
missioner to  hand  over  the  island.  Li  did  not  regard  this  as  a  desirable 
task,  quite  understanding  that  the  further  he  and  his  illustrious  father  kept 
away  from  the  new-lx)rn  republic  the  better  for  them  both.  Li  Hung-cliang 
had  accordingly  memorialized  the  throne  in  respect  of  the  unsuitability  of  the 
appointment,  and  also  of  his  own  inability  to  Ix*  present,  on  account  of  sick- 
ness. 1  he  anti-Li  faction,  however,  was  too  strong,  and  his  excuses  were 
not  accepted.  Lord  Li  then  applied  to  tlie  Slianghai  Taotai  for  a  force  of 
one  hundred  foreign-drilled  men  as  a  l3ody-guard,  but  he  was  likewise  un- 
successful even  in  this.  Li  Ching-fang,  now  greatly  disturbed,  made  over- 
tures to  the  Japanese  that  they  should  first  suppress  the  rebellion  before  he 
formally  handed  over  the  island.  Without  taking  into  con^deration  this 
rather  curious  request,  the  Japanese  appreciattxl  the  embarrassing  position  in 
which  Li  Ching-fang  wrs  placed,  and  granted  him  permission  to  make  the 
formal  transfer  on  board  a  Japanese  man-of-war.  Highly  pleased  with  this 
concession.  Lord  Li  and  his  secretaries  left  on  the  last  day  of  May,  aboard 
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the  Knng-yi,  via  the  Pescadores,  and  arrived  off  Samtiao  Point  (N.E.  coast 
of  Formosa),  where  an  interview  was  held  with  Governor-General  Kabayama 
then  aboard  the  Yokohamaniam,  and  after  lengthy  negotiations,  on  the 
second  and  third  of  Junq,  the  transfer  of  the  island  was  formally  effected. 
A  detailed  account  of  the  negotiations  was  published,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation  as  given  by  the  Japan  Mail : 

When  the  Kungyi  arrived  oil  Tamsui,  she  was  met  by  a  Japanese  iiiau-of-war  which  delivered  a  letter 
from  Admiral  Kabayama  requesting  Lord  Li  to  meet  him  Id  a  bay  close  to  Samtiao  Point  some  twelve 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Kelaug.  The  Kungyi  proceeded  under  escort  of  the  man-of-war  till  another  man-of-war 
WAS  met,  when  the  first  one  returned  to  her  station.  Samtiao  Point  Bay  was  reached  on  Saturday 
afternoon. 

The  next  morning,  June  Snd,  Lord  Li  went  on  board  the  Yokoluinta-niaru  to  confer  with  Governor 
General  Kabayama  as  to  the  transfer  of  Formosa.   This  was  the  first  meeting.  The  conference  was  attended 
on  the  Japcmese  side  by  Governor-General  Kabayama,  Minister  Mizuuo,  Secretary  S^imamura,  and 
Interpreters  Nire  and  Okubo,  and  on  the  Chinese  side  by  Lord  Li  Ching-fang,  and  two  Secretaries.    At 
the  oommencement  of  the  meeting,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  Viscount  Kabayama,  Lord  Li  said  that,  after 
returning  to  China  from  Shimonoseki,  he  had  fallen  sick  and  was  undergoing  medical  treatment  at  a 
hospital  in  Shanghai,  when  he  received  the  commands  of  his  Sovereign  to  proceed  to  Formosa  as  Com- 
missioner for  its  transfer:  that  lie  had  no  alternative  but  to  obey  the  Imperial  order  despite  his 
indisposition ;  and  that  he  had  been  chosen  for  the  post  probably    on    account    of    his  connection 
with  the  peaoe  negotiations,  as  well  as  because   he  had    once   represented   his   country   in   T6kyd. 
Viscount   Kabayama  then  praised  the  services  rendered  to  China    by    the    Viceroy    Li    and    Lord 
Li  at  Shimouoseki  and  subsequently,  and  assured  Lord  Li  that  his  appointment  as  Commissioner 
w48  especially  fortunate.    He  further  stated  that,  as  he  had  intended  to  arrive  in  Formosa  by  May  the 
35th,  he  had  instructed  Secretary  Shimamura  and  other  ofiicials  to  proceed  thither  before  him  by  the 
warships  Naniwa  Kan  and  Takachiho  Kan,    Arriving  at  Tamsui,  these  officials  had  attempted  to  go 
ashore  to  give  early  notice  of  Viscount  Kabayama's  arrival  to  the  local  authorities,  but  they  had  not  been 
able  to  do  so  because  the  steam  launch  of  the  Taltachilto  Kan^  in  which  they  were  proceeding  toward  the 
shore,  was  repeatedly  fired  at  from  a  fort  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.    The  Governor-General  was, 
coDsequently,  obliged  to  change  his  course  in  the  direction  of  Kelung.    For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
Chinese  commissiouer  at  Taipeh-fu,  he  had  caused  his  escort  to  land  at  Santiao  chue,  but  they,  too,  had 
been  attacked  by  the  insurgents.    Under  these  circumstances,  continued  Viscount  Kabayama,  it  became 
necessary  to  employ,  for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  troops  that  had  originally  been  despatched 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  and  tranquillity  after  the  transfer  of  the  island.    Finally,  he  in- 
quired what  were  Lord  Li's  ideas  about  the  manner  of  effecting  the  transfer.    In  reply,  the  Chinese 
Commissioner  stated  that  the  inhabitants  of  Formosa,  holding  himself  and  his  father  responsible  for  the 
cession  of  the  island,  had  conceived  sentiments  of  hatred  against  thorn  ;  that  he  would  certainly  be  killed 
should  he  go  ashore ;  that  he  would,  therefore,  request  the  Japanese  Commissioner  to  effect  the  transfer 
of  the  island  without  landing ;  and  that,  concerning  tlie  resistanco  of  the  inhabitants  of  Formosa  to  the 
order  of  the  Chinese  Government,  lie  understood  that  his  father  had  sen^  telegraphic  notice  to  Count  Ito, 
The  Governor- General  replied  that  he  had  received  from  Count  Ito  a  telegram  respecting  the  notice 
alluded  to  by  Lord  Li ;  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  tffect  the  ceremony  of  transfer  on  land ;  and  that  he 
would  endeavor  to  consult  the  convenience  of  the  Chinese  Commissiouer  in  every  way  possible.    This 
assurance  was  received  by  Lord  Li  with  evident  satisfaction.    The  conversation  then  turned  upon  the 
telegraphic  correspondence  that  had  taken  place  between  the  Viceroy  Li  and  Count  Ito.    Lord  Li  said 
afterwards  that,  the  inhabitants  having  risen  in  insurrection,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  effect  the  transfer 
in  a  proper  manner;  and  appealed  for  the  assistance  of  the  Governor-General,  confessing  that,  without 
the  latter's  kind  consideration,  ho  should  be  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  mission.    The  Governor- 
General  remarked  that,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Shimonoseki  Treaty,  it  would  seem  necessary  to 
draw  up  a  catalogue  of  the  fort^,  fortifications,  and  all  other  Government  property,  but  that,  under  existing 
circumstances,  it  being  impossible  to  go  through  such  formalities,  the  only  feasible  course  appeared  to  be  that 
the  transfer  should  be  made  en  bloc^  omitting  all  specification  of  details.    He  asked  the  Chinese  Com- 
misBioner's  ideas  about  the  metliod  of  procedure  and  place  of  effecting  the  transfer.    Lord  I A  answered,  that 
since  he  was  unable  to  stay  long  in  Formosa  on  account  of  sicknesK,  he  desired  to  accomplish  the  puirpose 
of   his  mission  as  quickly  as    possible;    that,    Formosa  having   b  en  ceded  to  Japan  by  Treaty,  the 
sovereignty  over  the    island    had    already  passed    into    her  hands ;    and    that    the    transfer    was    a 
mere  formality.    He  then  asked  permission   to  continue  the  conversation  in  his  personal   capacity, 
and    begged    leave    to    lay    before    the    Governor-General    a   private    memorandum    on    the    subject 
of    the  transfer,   which,   should   there  be   no  objection   on   the  part   of  Viscount  Kabayama,  might 
at    once  be    recognized  as    an    official    document.     To    this    proposal    Viscount  .Kabayama    replied 
that,    much    as  no  desired  to    expedite  the  conduct    of    business,    he  could  not  agree  to   hold    a 
iniTate  conversation  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  two  countries.    But  as  he  had  -received 
■paeial  instructions  from  Count  Ito,  he   expressed  himself   willing  to  endeavor,  within    the  limit    of 
thoae  instructions,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Chinese  Commissioner ;  and  he  consequently  proposed 
to  send  Minister  Mizuuo  and  Secretary  Shimamura  to  the  latter*8  ship  to  confer  with  his  secretaries. 
Thta  proposal  having  been  gladly  consented  to  by  the  Chinese  Commissioner/  the  time  of  conference 
between  these  officials  was  fixed  at  2  p.m.  on  that  day.    Lord  Li  then  referred  to  a  story  that  he  had 
learned  from  the  Captain  of  a  Japanese  warship  at  Tamsui,  to  the  effect  tha^  some  Chinese  officials 
tukving  with  difficulty  escaped  from  forcible  detentioD  by  the  populace,  bad  fled  to  Foo-obow ;  aqd  dr«w 
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the  attention  of  Viscount  Kabayama  to  the  desperate  and  wicked  character  of  the  people  of  Formosia. 
Tlio  Goverfior-rienoral,  in  reply,  rcf«^rred  bo  tlie  bravery  and  good  discipliue  of  the  Imperial  Guards,  and 
bade  the  Ctiiucso  Commissioner  be  at  ease  as  bo  the  suppression  of  the  iuKurrcction.  After  oonverduff 
about  the  geography  of  the  island  and  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  Lord  Li  obserred 
that  the  dominions  of  Japan  and  Oiina  liaving  come  into  closer  proximity,  the  friendship  betweea  the 
two  countries  ought  to  l)C  more  intimate  blian  formerly.  He  also  thought  it  exceedingly  fortunate  that 
Viscount  Kabayama  had  boon  appointed  the  firAt  Governor-CTcncral  of  the  island.  After  acorrespondiDgly 
courteous  reply  from  the  Oovernor-C^cneral,  the  conference  came  to  a  close.     It  was  then  10.45  a.m. 

At  11.20  a.m.  the  same  day,  Viscount  Kabayama  paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Li  on  board  the  Kung-yi  a^oojxi- 
panicd  by  Major  ^^latsukawa,  Command:.'r  Takikawa,  and  Interpreters  Nire  and  Okubo.  At  this  meeting 
there  were  present  o:i  the  Cliinese  side  the  same  ofRcials  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  conference.  The 
(lOveruor-Ciencral  remarked  timt  he  should  send  his  subordinate  officials  to  the  Chinese  ship,  as  promised, 
at  2  ]).m.,  and  hoped  that  a  satisfactory  result  might  ensue  from  their  consultation  witn  the  officials 
under  the  Chinese  Commissioner.  Lord  Li  once  more  alluded  to  his  inability  to  stay  any  length  of  time 
on  account  of  ill-healtli.  and  added  that  the  sovereignty  of  bhe  island  having  already  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Japan,  he  hoped  to  ciTect  as  quickly  as  possible  tlie  object  of  his  mission,  which,  after  all,  had  oo 
concern  with  anything  but  the  mere  formality  of  transfer.  The  Governor-General  concurred  entirely' 
with  the  Chinese  Commissioner  as  tu  the  advisability  of  a  speedy  completion  of  the  transfer,  but  wished 
to  say  a  few  words  on  a  matter  of  some  importance.  He  had  hitherto  believed  that  the  resist-Jinee  offered 
to  the  Japanese  troops  on  their  landing  a  few  days  previously  had  been  the  act  of  insurgents  only,  but  he 
had  just  been  surprised  to  find,  from  a  notification  discovered  in  a  barrack  at  Sioti,  bhat  the  Chinese 
oflicials  had  issued  instructions  to  the  inhabitants  and  troops  under  thorn  to  attack  and  drive  away  the 
Japanese.  He  had  already  reported  the  matter  to  the  Government  at  home.  At  this  announcement.  Lord 
Li  seemed  to  be  considerably  embarrassed.  He,  however,  did  all  in  his  piwer  to  explain  away  the  un- 
pleasant revelation.  He  stilted  that  ho  had  heard  of  the  establishment  of  a  republic  only  since 
liis  arrival  there ;  that  the  insurgents  had  by  force  prevented  the  civil  and  military  officials  from 
obeying  the  Imperial  command  recalling  them :  that  under  these  circum<ttances,  the  notification  in 
question  was  presumably  the  result  of  coercion  ;  that  he  himself  would  in  all  probability  be  subjected  to 
such  coercion,  should  he  go  ashore ;  that  the  uotitieation  and  the  seal  attached  to  it  might  altogether 
be  a  forgery ;  and  that,  under  any  circumstances,  the  Government  at  Peking  had  nothing  to.  do  with 
the  matter.  The  Governor-CTcneral  then  passed  on  to  the  subject  of  the  suppression  of  the  iuBurrection, 
and  observed  that  the  insurgents  could  not  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  legitimate  belligerents;  that  the 
object  of  the  Japanese  Government  being  on  the  one  hand,  to  purge  the  island  of  such  as  might  offer 
resistance  to  its  arms,  and,  on  the  other,  to  treat  all  good  citizens  with  consideration  and  clemency,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  people,  appreciating  the  just  and  righteous  conduct  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
would  .soon  be  glad  to  place  themselves  under  i(.s  administration.  Lord  Li  seemed  to  admit  the  truth  of 
these  observations.  He  extolled  the  ability  of  the  Governor-frenoral  and  said  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Formosa  were  to  be  congratulated  on  possessing  such  a  ruler.  He  also  begged  that,  upon  the  complete 
restoration  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  island,  the  Governor-General  would  lot  the  people  understand 
tliat  Formosa  liad  become  Japanese  territory  in  consequence  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  would  otherwise 
endeavor  to  remove  the  feeling  of  riisentm  nit  against  the  Li  family.  The  Govornor-CVcneral  assured  him 
most  emphatically  that  he  should  spare  no  pains  to  eradicate  any  sentiment  of  umbrage  from  the  minds 
of  the  islanders.  Lord  Li  thanked  Viscount  Kabayama,  bowing  his  head  several  times,  and  the  Governor- 
General  promised  to  supply  him  with  a  convoy  on  his  return  voyage  to  China.  The  convoy  was,  however, 
declined  afterwards  by  Lord  Li.     This  conference  terminated  at  11.45  a.m. 

In  fulfilment  of  the  Govcrnor-CTonerars  promise.  Minister  Mizuuo  and  Secretary  Shimamura  waited 
upon  the  Chinese  Commissioner  on  board  the  Kmuj-yi  at  2  p.m.     Minister  Mizuno  asked  for  the  produc- 
tion of  ihe  memorauduni  alluded  to  by  liord   Li  in  his  conversation  with  Viscount  Kabayama,  and  the 
document  was  at  once  shown  to  him.     It  waj  in  the  form  of  a  note  describing  very  fully  the  fitate  of  thiug)« 
then  existing  in  Formosa.     Minister  ^lizuuo  observed  that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  island  was  of 
course  well-known  to  tlio  Governor-General ;  but  should  such  a  note  be  ofticially  addressed  to  him,  it 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  recognition  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  two  countries  of  the  outbreak  of  an 
insurrection  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic.     The  (iovornor-General  would  then  demand  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  insurrection  by  China  before  the  transfer  of  the  island;  whereas  the  Chinese  Commissioner  would 
not  be  able  to  agree  to  such  a  demand.    Minister  Mizuno,  conscfjuently,  advised  the  withdrawal  of  the  note. 
Ijord  Iii  acknowledged  the  justice  of  thchc  observations,  and  complied  with  Mr.  ^fizuno's  advice.    Minister 
^rizuno  then  presented  to  the  Chinese  Commissioner  a  draft  memorandum  on  the  whole,     lleferring  to 
the  catalogue  of  K<»vorunu'nt  property  in  tlie  ditferent  parts  of  tiie  Island,  he  expressed  himself  entiiely 
unable  to  draw  it  nx>,  as  he  had  never  been  in  Formosa,  and  ho  therefore  desired  to  effect  the  transfer  ou 
the  basis  of  any  cata]o>;ue  compiled  by  the  Japanese  Commissioner,  who  doubtless  knew  more  about  the 
island   than  he.     Mr.   Mizuuo  accepted  the  ofler,  and  proceeded  to  arrange  with  the  Chinese  Commis- 
sioner about  the  manner  of  enumerating  the  G  jvernnient  property,  the  names  of  the  islands,  and  so  forth. 
.Minister  Mizuno  then  demanded  the  transfer  of  the  submarine  telegraph  between  Tamsui  and  Foochow, 
since  that  line  had  been  constructed  for  the  benefit  of  the  island.     Lord  Li  replied  that  the  quQfftioD  of 
the  ca1)1e  was  beyond  the  seope  of  his  mission  ;  moreover  ho  did  not  even  know  whether  the  cable  belonged 
to  the  Government  or  to  a  private  company.     It  was  finally  arranged  to  include  the  line  in  the  catalogue 
with  a  note  that  the   matter  should  he  settled  on   a  future  occasion  between  the  Governments  of  the 
two  empires.     In  the  ci)ur>^e  of  the  above  conversation,  Lord  Li  remarked  in  a  laughing  way  that,  China 
liaving  given  to  Japan  a  whole  province,  it  mattered  little  to  her  whether  or  not  she  retained  a  telegraphio 
cal)lc.     At  this  stage  of  the  conference,  Mr.  Ma  entered  the  room  and  remained  until  the  ond  of  thL«^ 
nu-eting.     It  was  de<nded  that  the  matters  arranged  at  the  conference  be  set  down  in  a  daplioate  note  i 
Japanese  and  Chiuesc.    At  1  p.m.  ^lessrs.  ^fizuno  and  Shimamura  left  the  ship.. 
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M  uiue  o'clock  that  oveuing,  Secretary  Sliimainura  waited  upon  Lord  I^i  oa  board  t)ie  Kung-j/i^  with 
a  note  bearing  the  signature  aud  seal  of  Viscouut  Kabayaina,  which  document  then  received  the  signature 
aud  seal  of  Lord  Li.  This  completed  the  transfer  of  Formosa.  After  conveying  his  thanks  to  the 
(loveraor-General  for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  ceremony,  the  Chinese  Commissioner  left  for  the 
north  by  the  Kung-yi  at  thirty  minutes  past  midnight,  on  June  3rd. 

On  June  jst,  after  having  learned  of  the  Japanese  landing,  I  presented  my 
credentials  to  a  military  mandarin  and  was  placed  in  the  officers'  car  attached 
to  a  militar)'  train  carr)'ing  Chinese  trooj:)s  from  Taipehfu  to  Keliing.     I  had 
scarcely  taken  my  seat  when  a  distant  hum  of  voices  increased  to  a  perfect 
babel,  and  several  hundred  Chinese  troopers  swarmed  down  upon  us,   filling 
the  station,  the  side  tracks,  and  the  train.     The  men  possessed  such  a  quan- 
tity of  baggage  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  they 
were  determined  to  have   *' all  the  comforts  of  home  "  on  the  battle  field. 
Rifles,  bayonets,  pistols,  two  handed  swords,  knives  of  all  sizes  and  condi- 
tions, cartridge  belts  most  of  them  containing  80  rounds  of  ammunition,  a 
blanket,  and  a  bowl  for  rations,  comprised  an  ecjuipment  which  might  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  to  this  were  added  fans,  umbrellas,  lanterns,  dishes,  pots,  small 
baskets  containing  pipes  and,  tobacco,  pictures,  tin  cans,  pieces  of  rope,  pieces 
of  iron,  big  boxes,  small  boxes,  straw  mats,  pieces  of  boards   tied  together, 
and  bundles  as  big  as  bushel  baskets  containing  1  know  not  what — all  carried 
helter-skelter    without   order  or    method.      It  was   simply  a  mass  of  un- 
washed'individuals,  excited  faces,  red  uniforms,  boxes,  bundles,  loud  clamors, 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  strong  odors.     They  were  running  backwards  and  for- 
wards from  the  platform  to  the  open  cars,  trying  to  get  all  their  baggage 
safely  stowed  before  the  train  should  start.     They  were  constantly  running 
into  each  other  in  their  haste,  dropping  bundles,  and  quarreling  about  space, 
until  I,  in  my  ignorance  of  how  little  angrj-  talk  counts  with  the  race,  thought 
a   free  fight  inevitable.     After  a  short  time  the  noise  subsided  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  troops  had  arranged  themselves  in  a  number  of  open  cars,  pro- 
duced their  pipes,  and  settled  down  with  a  certain  show  of  comfort.     Unfor- 
tunately it  commenced  to  rain,  which  stirred  them  all  up  again,  and  the  din 
was  renewed.     The  military  officers  and  myself  were  in  a  closed  carriage 
with  vacant  seats  at  one  end.     There  was  at   once  a  nish  made  for  this 
compartment   by  many  times  more   men   than     could   be   accommodated. 
It   mattered  little  to  them  that   the   car  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
officers.     They  did  not  intend  to  ride  in  an  open  car  in  the  rain  if  they  could 
help  it.     In  they  came,  regardless  of  the  protests  of  their  nominal  superiors, 
shouting  and  jabbering,  until  the  noise  was  deafening.    The  vocal  contest  was 
finally  ended  by  a  plucky  petty  officer,  who  grabbed  the  chief  intnider,   a  big 
fellow  with  bundles  hanging  all  over  him,  turned  him  quickly  around,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  kick  him  and  his  followers  out  of  the  car.  It  was  not  exactly  our  system 
of  enforcing  militar)'  discipline,  but  it  was  effective  and  we  had  no  further  trouble. 
The  soldiers  then  returned  to  the  flat  cars  to  quarrel  with  their  companions 
who  had  taken  their  places  during  their  absence,  until  finally  we  got  under  way. 
After  having  zigzagged  along  for  about  half  the  distance,  we  stopped  for  water 
and  then  proceeded  running  around  the  numerous  cur\-es  at  a  reckless  speed. 
Within  a  few  miles  of  Kelung  our  heavy  train  entered  a  steep  grade.     Our 
.speed  decreased  as  we  ascended,  until,  just  as  we  were  about  to  reach  the 
summit,  we  came  to  a  dead  standstill.     We  then  backed  down  again  to  the 
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level  and,  after  a  stop  of  a  few  moments,  ran  up  at  lull  speed.  We  gained  a 
few  feet  on  our  previous  record,  but  did  not  get  over  the  ascent.  The  railway 
attendants  then  requested  the  soldiers  to  get  out  of  the  cars,  but  not  one 
budged  ;  they  only  chattered  and  remained  where  they  were,  enjoying  the 
whole  situation  immensely.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  run  back 
about  two  miles,  where  we  remained  stationary  for  some  half  hour,  while  steam 
was  being  coaxed  up  to  rather  a  dangerous  pressure,  I  fear,  and  then  rushing 
forward  at  an  alarming  speed,  we  negotiated  the  hill  and  dashed  down  the 
other  side  into  the  village  of  Kelung.^  Here  the  soldiers  poured  out  and 
scattered  down  the  roadway  with  their  many  possessions  carried  Chinese 
fashion ;  their  guns  as  shoulder  poles  with  the  bundles  balanced  at  each  end. 
The  station  was  crowded  with  excited  men.  women,  and  children,  with  all 
their  valuables  about  them,  who  filled  the  cars  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  had 
left  them.  Six  train  loads  of  people  had  been  carried  away,  and  as  many 
loads  of  soldiers  brought  into  Kelung  during  the  day. 

In  the  harbor,  sanpans  and  junks  were  transporting  families,  who  sought 
safer  refuge,  into  the  country,  the  children  brimming  over  with  happiness, 
laughing  and  singing,  considering  it  all  a  holiday ;  but  the  anxious  faces  of 
the  parents  giving  evidence  of  different  thoughts. 

The  town  of  Kelung  itself  was  almost  deserted,  shops  and  markets 
closed,  and  such  few  villagers  as  were  seen  were  hastening  away  to  safer 
quarters.  The  soldiers  were  devoting  much  attention  to  three  Japanese 
heads  which  had  been  brought  in  the  night  before  with  great  bravado,  and 
for  which  300  taels  reward  had  been  paid.  Later  they  were  packed  in 
saw-dust  and  sent  to  Taipeh-fu,  where  diey  were  stuck  on  bamboos 
together  with  a  blood-stained  jacket  and  cartridge  pouch  belonging  to  a 
Japanese  private,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  president's  yamen  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  large  and  admiring  audience. 

Arriving  at  the  Custom  House  in  charge  of  Mr.  Dulberg,  I  at  once  sent 
my  credentials  to  General  Chung.  In  answer  he  informed  me  that  the  follow- 
ing day,  a  force  of  2, 000  men  would  advance  to  the  front,  and  that  I  could  join 
them.  A  new  proclamation  was  published  during  the  day,  stating  that  30,000 
taels  would  be  divided  among  the  soldiers,  if  they  succeeded  in  driving  the 
Japanese  back  to  the  coast. 

The  2nd  of  June  was  a  day  of  great  confusion  and  excitement  in  Kelung. 
The  Japanese  were  drawing  near,  and  the  retreating  Chinese  were  pouring 
in  all  day.  Many  had  already  dropped  their  bright  colored  jackets,  and  some 
had  turned  them  inside  out.  They  all  looked  tired  and  worn  out,  and  were 
glad  to  seek  even  such  a  temporary  refuge  as  Kelung.  Trains  bringing  troops 
continued  to  arrive  from  Taipeh  nearly  every  hour.  After  alighting,  the 
men  wandered  about  all  over  the  place,  paying  but  little  attention  to  their 
officers.  There  were  now  altogether  some  twelve  thousand  troops  in  and . 
about  Kelurig,  and  with  their  numerous  gay  banners  and  their  brightly  colored 
uniforms  the  effect  was  very^  picturesque.     Later  in  the  afternoon,  General 

1.  This  heavy  grade,  iu  which  ou  ordiuary  ocoasious  passengerd  were  frequently  obliged  to  UftTt  ilia 
coaches  and  even  in  an  emergency  to  assist  in  pushing  the  cars,  has  been  avoided  oy  the  Ttpiii— 0,  who 
have  construoted  a  long  tunnel Jhrough  the  rango.formerly  ascended. 
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Chung  was  broughj:  back  wounded.  He  had  gone  out  with  a  small  party 
of  about  300  guards  to  reconnoitre  and  lay  out  a  plan  of  campaign 
for  the  morrow,  but  the  long-range  shooting  of  the  Japanese,  so  terrifying 
to    the   Chinese,     brought    him    down    with    a   shot    through    his   leg  as 

Ereviously  described,  before  he  even  knew  he  w^as  in  their  vicinity. 
)uring  the  day,  three  Chinese  were  beheaded,  who  were  found  to  have 
rendered  assistance  to  the  enemy  and  were  wearing,  attached  to  their  clothes, 
a  tag  bearing  characters  written  by  Japanese.  One  of  the  heads  was  placed 
on  a  long  bamboo  pole  and  swung  over  the  railroad  track,  the  other  two 
were  taken  to  Taipeh  fu,  tied  up  by  their  queues,  and  left  on  short  poles  to 
grace  the  western  gate. 

I  lost  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  next  day's  fight  in  consequence 
of  the  wounding  of  Commander  Chiing,  who  requested  me  not  to  attempt  to 
go  out,  as  the  officers  were  losing  all  control  over  their  men.  One  had  only 
to  note  the  wild  disorder  of  the  soldiers,  quarrelling  among  themselves,  kill- 
ing their  officers,  robbing  and  looting  at  every  opportunity,  to  know  that  a 
foreigner  would  have  had  but;  little  chance  among  them.  And  to  make 
matters  worse,  my  interpreter  and  boy  had  run  away  to  Taipeh-fu.  Unac- 
quainted as  I  was  with  their  language,  it  became  necessary  to  give  up  all 
plans  of  accompanying  the  Chinese  troops,  and  to  return  to  Taipeh. 
At  the  station  there  was  a  perfect  panic.  The  place  was  strewn  with 
guns  and  ammunition  boxes,  spears,  banners,  broken  furniture,  Chinese 
boxes,  etc.;  and  hundreds  of  villagers,  women  with  children  in  their  arms, 
were  beggjpg  places  in  the  cars,  while  the  men  were  pulling  and  crowding 
them  back  to  make  room  for  themselves.  Even  among  the  men  it  was  a 
fight  for  places,  and  the  weakest  were  forced  off  the  cars  to  add  their  angry 
yells  to  the  cries  of  the  women  and  children.  I  believe  not  a  womao  pr  a 
child  secured  entrance,  and  as  the  train  literally  plowed  through  the  hundreds 
that  surrounded  it,  a  cry  of  despair  arose  that  was  heartrending  in  the  ex- 
treme. Several  Japanese  men-of-war  had  been  seen  well  out  from  the  har- 
bor, and  with  the  Chinese  soldiers  straggling  in  from  all  directions,  it  was 
believed  by  the  terror-stricken  non-combatants  that  they  were  caught  in  a 
trap,  out  of  which  the  departing  train  offered  the  last  chance  of  escape. 
During  the  night  the  last  preparations  to  oppose,  the  Japanese  were  made, 
the  forts  were  crowded  with  soldiers,  entrenchments  on  the  surrounding  hills 
were  all  occupied,  and  the  last  of  the  native  families  had  followed  the  depart- 
ing train  to  Taipeh,  surprised  that  they  were  not  attacked  on  the  way. 

The  direct  attack  upon  Kelung  was  entrusted  to  the  2nd  battalion  of 
the  ist  regiment  and  a  company  of  engineers  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Kojima.*  The  attacking  column  was  on  the  move  at  early  morning  (June 
3rd).  Some  skirmishes  of  little  importance  now  took  place,  the  Chinese 
retreating  towards  Kehmg.  After  advancing  a  short  distance,  they  came  to  a 
junction  point  from  which  three  roads  diverged.  Here  the  column  took  the 
wrong  road  and  eventually  emerged  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  some  four 

1.  The  protection  of  the  right  flank  of  the  advancing  column  was  assigned  to  Iklajor  Sugawa  witli 
hwAt  a  battalion,  while  the  task  of  covering  the  left  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  7th  company  of  the  Sod  regiment. 
The  reserve  oonsistod  of  the  1st  brigade  (minus  8  companies),  a  battalion  of  engineers,  and  the 
medical  corps. 
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or  five  thousand  metres  to  the  south  of  Kelun<j.  A  rest  was  now  taken,  and 
as  the  position  was  a  good  one,  it  was  decided  to  establisli  headquarters 
there  temporaril)-.  About  this  time,  the  Japanese  rieet  off  the  coast  opened 
fire  against  the  forts  overlooking  the  harbor. 

Ihe  military  attack  was  not,  however,  commenced  at  once;  about  two 
hours  being  sptfut  in  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  bulk  of  the  attacking 
column  and  reconnoitt-ring  the  surrounding  district.  From  the  position-now 
occupied  by  the  main  column,  the  city  of  Kelung  could  be  seen  below.  One 
slope  ran  down  towards  the  right  and  another  towards  the  left,  and  a  single 
road  led  down  between  the  two  to  the  city.  On  the  slope  to  the  right  stood 
a  high  watch-tower,  while  to  the  seaward  of  that  was  a  large  fort  built  to 
oppose  the  enem)'  on  sea  or  shore.  To  the  south  of  the  city  were  several 
batteries  along  the  summit  of  a  hill  pierced  with  a  railway  tunnel,  while 
across  the  harbor  crowning  a  high  hill  went  the  Chinese  colors  fioating  over 
a  fort  and  kitter)-  erected  there.  The  bright  banners  and  gayly  uniformed 
Chinese  troops  could  be  seen  here  and  there ;  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  modern  guns  of  large  calibre  were  moimted  in  the  different  forts, 
it  appeared  that  the  day's  fight  would  Ije  a  memorable  one.  The 
nav)'  was  the  first  to  commence  active  operations.  Since  earl)'  morn- 
ing, the  Japanese  squadron,  led  by  the  flagship  Matsushima  with  Admiral 
Arichi  in  command,  had  been  cniising  off  Kelung.  Later  in  the  day,  steam 
pinnaces  had  carefully  reconnoitered  the  enemy's  position,  and  returning  had 
reported  that  many  Chinese  soldiers  in  white  uniforms  were  crossing  the 
small  channel  to  Palm  Island  and  occupying  the  fort  there.  The  Japanese 
troops  were  now  seen  to  be  approaching,  and  to  draw  off  the  attention  of 
the  various  forts,  the  fleet  fired  blank  cartridges  for  some  time.  The  forts 
did  not  answer,  and  at  9.13  a.m.  the  squadron  ceased  firing.  The  Oshiina 
now  arrived,  making  five  vessels  altogether,  the  others  being  the  Alatsu- 
sliivia,  Ah^nhca,  Takachiho,  and  Chiyoda,  At  this  time  one  of  the  pinnaces 
brought  the  information  that  Chinese,  estimated  at  i  ,000  and  carrying  a  large 
amount  of  supplies,  were  approaching  Palm  Island,  and  that  upon  sighting  tlie 
launch,  the  Chinese  had  fired  upon  it.  The  Takachiho  now  approached  the 
Palm  Island  fort  and  fired.  This  fort  as  well  as  the  west  side  fort  answered 
with  several  rounds.  Upon  perceiving  this,  the  men-of-war  all  formed  in 
line  of  battle,  and  at  about  10.30  o'clock,  by  taking  a  circular  course,  the 
vessels  approached  one  by  one  to  a  position  some  6,000  metres  distant 
and  lx)mbarded  the  fort,  firing  some  fifty  rounds  altogether.  Palm  Island  fort 
with  its  fine  modern  guns  (one  12 -inch  Armstrong,  two  lo-inch  and  two  7- 
inch  Krupps)  made  but  little  effort  to  defend  itself,  and  after  firing  some  12 
rounds  ceased  altogether.  One  of  the  other  forts  with  two  7-inch  guns  fired 
6  rounds.  The  shells  of  one  fort  invariably  went  over  the  Japanese  war- 
ships, while  those  from  the  other  as  invariably  fell  short. 

At  noon,  Colonel  Kojima  with  the  bulk  of  the  column  began  to  march 
down  into  the  valley  in  the  direction  of  Kelung.  Lender  ordinar)-  circumstances 
this  would  liave  exposed  him  to  a  strong  fire,  but  fortunately  it  began  to 
rain  so  heavily  that  the  onward  movement  was  quite  concealed.  On 
arriving  at  the  entrance  of  th(?  town,   however,  their  presence  was  greeted 
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with  a   heavy   fire   from  the  surprised   soldiers.     The  Japanese   returned 

the  fire  with  good   will,  and,  a  second  column  supporting  them  fi-om  the 

heights  above,  the  Chinese  soon  fell  back,   retreating  into  the  village,   and 

eventually  out  along  the  railway  track  towards  Taipehfu,    leaving  Kelung  in 

the  possession  of  the  column  of  500  men.     Meanwhile,  the  fort  garrisons  still 

remained  to  be  dealt   with.     The   west  side  fort,  armed  with  two  7-inch 

Krupps,  as  well  as  smaller  guns,  was  found  the  most  difficult  place  to  capture. 

Its  very  high  elevation,  commanding  a  position  with  steep  slopes  on  all  sides, 

made  it  impossible  for  the  Japanese  infantry  to  effect  any  damage  upon  it. 

Even  a  mountain-gun  had  little  or  no  effect,  there  being  no  position  from  which 

shells  could  be  thrown  into  the  fort.     After  a  several  hours'  engagement. 

some  six  hundred  of  the  garrison  seemed  about  to  retreat,  and  the  rapidity 

of  the  fire  from  the  fort  greatly  lessened.     The  Japanese  took  advantage  of 

this  pause,  and  a  squad  of  nineteen  privates  was  able  to  gain  entrance  to  the 

fort  from  the  rear  and  was  soon  followed  by  a  company.     The  rest  of  the 

Chinese  garrison  immediately  fled,  and  the  Japanese  Hag  was  raised  over  the 

fort.     Meanwhile,  the  castle  fort  near  the  Custom  House  with  three  7-inch 

Krupps  and  four  Knipp  field  pieces  had  fallen  an  easy  capture,  the  troops 

marching  in  singing  their  national  song.     Palm  Island  fort  with  its  mammoth 

guns  had  given  up  with  scarcely  a  stniggle.     The  garrison  from  the  east  side 

fort,  with  two  7-inch  Krupps  and  one  7-inch  Armstrong,  had  also  evacuated  it 

witliout  returning  the  Japanese  fire.     From  Chinese  sources  it  would  appear 

diat   prior  to  the  capture  of  the  village,   the  Cantonese  troops  occupying  a 

J>attery  on  the  hill  over  the  old  railway  tunnel,  made  the  Ix^st  fight,  but 

oddly  enough  it  was  against  their  own  countrymen  instead  of  the  Japanese. 

It  seems  that,  as  the  deserting  Chinese  soldiers  from  the  various  Kelung 

camps  attempted  to  run  away  by  the    road  passing  the  encampment,  the 

only  road  then  open,   the  Cantonese  shot  and  cut  them  down,   killing  and 

wounding  about  fifty,  and  driving  the  others  back.     The  Japanese  loss  during 

the    engagement  was  three  men   killed,   one   officer  and   twenty-five   men 

wounded:   and   the  Chinese  had  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  killed. 

Considering  the  great  strength  of  the  forts,  and  the  large  force  of  1 2,000  well 

equipped  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  with  forces  strikingl)-  inferior  in  numlxir  and 

unprovided  with  field  artillery,  had  reason  to  feel  proud  of  their  day's  work. 

Unfortunately  an  accidental  explosion  of  Chinese  gunpowder  occurred 
in  a  temple  after  the  city  had  been  occupied,  causing  considerable  loss  of  life. 

To  the  little  foreign  community  at  Twatutia,  20  miles  from  Kelung,  the 
early  days  of  June  were  days  of  anxiety,  while  the  Chinese  were  almost 
panic-stricken.  Tlie  news  of  the  Japanese  victory  at  Kelung  was  known  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  capture,  the  republican  officials  making  no 
attempt  to  deny  it.  Towards  evening,  the  wounded  began  coming  into 
Twatutia.  They  were  provided  with  a  space  on  the  side  walk  in  front  of  the 
Chinese  hospital,  where  they  received  but  scant  attention  from  the  Chinese 
doctor  in  charge.^ 

1.  Some  intcrestiDg  cases  were  seen  among  tlie  Ciiiueso  wounded,  illustrating  the  wonderful 
penetratiug  power  of  the  .315  (8  millimetres)  calibre  bullets  whicli  were  here  used  by  the  Japanese 
for  the  first  time  in  warfare.  One  Chinese  had  been  shot  in  the  back,  the  bullet  passing  through  the 
right  luDg,  then  through  the  arm  which  must  at  the  time  have  been  close  to  hU  body.    The  wouud 
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During  the  next  day,  June  4th,  considerable  confusion  prevailed.     Pett)' 
officials  with  their  families  were  going  down  river,  many  shops  were  closed, 
and  the  streets  were  comparatively  empt)^     During   the  evening,  it  was 
nimored    about    the    city    that    the    president    and    Ex-Governor   Tang, 
with   his   trusty   friend  and   adviser   General   Tcheng,    intended    deserting 
their  beloved  republic  and  joining  their  monarchic  friends  on  the  mainland, 
where,    if  there    was   not   political    freedom,    there  was   at  least  freedom 
from  Japanese  men  with  guns,    and  that  was  something  to  think  of.     All 
were  much  interested  in  ascertaining  the  truth  of  this  report,  inasmuch  as  the 
flight  of  the  officials  meant  a  regime  of  anarchy ;  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  on 
the  point,  a  foreign  friend  and  myself  started  about  midnight  for  the  city.     It 
was  a  black  night  and  drizzling  raiA  was  falling.     The  shop-doors  were 
closed,   and  with  the  exception   of  a  passing  soldier,  no  one  could  be  seen. 
Arriving  at  the  city  wall,  we  found  the  gates  closed  and  a  heavy  guard  of* 
soldiers  on  duty  there.     Still  even  in  times  like  this,   there  are  ways  and 
means,  and  the  showing  of  a  silver  dollar  between  the  doors  was  sufficient 
to  induce  one  of  the  guard  to  unbar  and  unbolt  the  big  affair  and  bid  us^ 
enter.     The  rain  had  now  increased  to  a  heavy  shower,  and  with  the  excep — 
tion  of  an  occasional  flash  of  lightning,  all  was  pitch  darkness,  while  th 
silence  of  the  streets  through  which  we  passed  was  very  depressing.     Reachin 
the  president's  yamen  we  found  a  big  guard  outside  the  gates  with  loadec^ 
rifles,  ready  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  one  who  had  no  business  there  — 
and  equally  ready  to  prevent  any  one  leaving  who  they  thought  was  better 
there.     We  had  a  little  difficulty  in  satisfying  the  guards  that  we  really  haczz 
important  business  with  the  president,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  a  dollar  o:^ 
two  was  used  here  as  a  helper.      Even  then,  the  big  heavy  gate  was  swun^^ 
open  just  wide  enough  to  allow  us  to  squeeze  through  and  then  Itastll]^ 
closed,  and  the  big  heavj-  beams  again  placed  across  and  all  made  securer- 
Inside    the    great   building  was  a    scene  that  I  shall  never  forget.      Al  1 
was  in  darkness,  except  here  and  there  a  flickering  torch,  lighting  up  the^ 
grotesque  decoration  of  the  place,  the  wierd  faces  of  the  grinning  Chinese^ 
sages  painted   on    the  doors,  and  showing   the  apartments  stripped  of  al  1 
valuables,  as  though  flight  was  in  view.     Even  the  soldiers  were  ver\'  (juiet:- 
listening  attentively  to  every  sound,  but  not  without  evidences  of  extrem 
anxiety ;   for  the  Japanese  were  expected  at  any  time,  and  the  tales  of  th 
fighting  at  Kelung  were  not  encouraging.      Soldiers   dripping   with    rain  - 
bearing  messages  to  the  president,  were  constantly  arriving,  probably  fronr* 
different  outposts.     Their  rifles  were  ready  for  instant  use,  and  I  was  quit^e 
alarmed  to  see  several  of  them  carried  in  the  most  reckless  manner,  loaded- 
and  with  the  hammer  at  full  cock.     General  Tcheng  Ki-tong  was  calle^::^ 
upon,   but  he  had  notliing  to  sa}'  about  any  intended  departure  either 
himself  or  the  president ;  in  fact,  he  declared,  nothing  was  further  from  the 

in  the  back  was  a  small  red  spot  looking  as  though  the  nkin  had  simply  been  scratched  off,  on  t 
chest  was  a  wound  somewhat  larger,  while  tlio  arm  contained  a  hole  large  enoagh  to  put  one's  fin^ 
in,  and  the  bones  were  badly  shattered.  Another  case  was  tiiat  of  a  man  who  had  beei/shot  Dear  t 
elbow  joint;  the  bullet,  passing  along  in  the  arm  througli  the  wrist  and  finally  strikiug  the  sm 
bones  of  the  hand,  had  literally  torn  it  to  pieces.  The  aperture  at  the  elbow  resembled  a  small  roa 
burn  with  the  skin  off,  and  no  opening  could  be  seen,  while  the  arm,  so  far  as  outside  aj^peaimn^ 
went,  was  uninjured. 
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thoughts.  We  then  departed  accompanied  by  two  Chinese  officials  who  wished 
to  escape  from  the  city  without  attracting  attention,  and  who  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  pass  as  our  servants.  At  the  railway  station,  we  found 
numerous  soldiers  watching  the  president's  special  car  to  provide  against  any 
attempt  being  made  by  His  Excellency  to  escape  by  rail. 

At  2  a.m.  on  the  5th  of  June,  the  yellow  Republican  Tiger  gathered  in 
his  long  tail,  and  laid  down  and  died  for  lack  of  nourishment.  The  president 
had  made  an  unexpected  exit,  tlie  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  had  urgent 
business  elsewhere,  the  eight  members  of  parliament,  who  had  been  drawing 
the  princely  salary  of  fifty  cents  per  day,  had  gone  down  river  to  Hobe  to 
escape  with  their  femities  to  the  mainland;  and  all  that  was  left  of  the  treasure 
was  being  fought  for  by  a  crowd  of  murderous  fiends,  who  were  making  night 
hideous  with  their  yells.  Thus  the  ten-day  republic  was  fast  fading  away. 
It  seems  that  the  president  had  divided  fifty  thousand  dollars  among  his  own 
body-guard  as  release  money,  that  he  might  leave  his  yamen.  The  news  of 
this  soon  spread,  and  when  other  soldiers  called  to  demand  their  share  of 
the  spoils,  they  found  the  ex-governor  not  at  home.  Thus  foiled,  they  took 
the  next  best  means  of  giying  vent  to  their  rage  by  firing  the  president's  big 
yamen.  ITiis  magnificent  structure,  built  partially  of  wood,  was  all  ablaze  in 
a  moment,  and  the  flames  shooting  high  in  the  air  could  be  seen  for  miles 
around.  The  first  flame  marked  the  last  hour  of  peace  and  order,  and  but  a 
few  moments  intervened  before  the  yells  of  the  rioters  and  the  cries  of  their 
victims,  with  the  occasional  sharp  report  of  a  rifle,  rose  above  tlie  crackling 
and  the  roaring  of  the  fire.  All  now  realized  that  they  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  thousands  of  Chinese  soldiers  and  the  town's  rabble.  Although  it  was 
still  dark,  all  were  on  the  alert,  and  a  low  hum  of  voices  could  be  heard  from 
the  hundreds  of  peaceful  though  terrified  Chinese  who  were  anxiously  waiting 
the  coming  of  daylight.  The  rifle  reports  now  became  more  frequent,  while 
the  pattering  of  feet  and  the  hum  of  excited  voices  added  to  the  tumult. 

No  one  seemed  to  know  exactly  how  or  when  the  president  got  away. 
The  German  blue-jackets  saw  some  guards  approach  the  river  with  two  or 
three  mandarins,  and  depart  on  a  steam  launch  during  the  night.  The 
president  was  probably  one  of  them,  but  even  if  he  left  disguised,  it  was 
marvellous  that  he  should  escape  the  Chinese  soldiers  who  were  watching 
his  every  move.  The  looting  of  the  treasury  was  attended  with  considerable 
loss  of  life.  Greedy  soldiers,  anxious  to  carry-  as  much  as  possible,  ran  away 
with  dollars  wrapped  up  in  cloths,  and  dropped  them  along  the  way.  It  did 
not  take  long  to  remove  the  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  that  the 
officials  had  been  forced  to  leave,  but  woe  to  the  Chinese  who  was  found  by 
the  crowd  with  more  than  his  share  of  the  silver.  Fifty  feet  from  the  foreign 
club  there  lay,  during  the  day  and  night,  the  body  of  one  looter  who  was  actu- 
ally kicked  to  death;  the  silver,  of  which  he  had  too  great  a  quantity  to  conceal, 
having  been  taken  from  him.  A  second  body  was  lying  on  the  side  walk  not  far 
distant,  with  its  throat  cut,  and  the  rats  were  at  the  corpse  before  it  ceased  to 
breathe.  The  scene  at  the  yamen  where  the  treasure  was,  must  have  been  one  of 
great  excitement.  The  money  was  all  in  silver,  and  its  great  weight  was  a  guar- 
antee that  no  one  of  the  fighting  looters  would  obtain  a  very  large  sum.     The 
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result  was  that  hundreds  Hew  to  the  scene  and  were  enriched  ;  and.  according;^ 
to  popular  report,  after  the  yarnen  had  been  stripped,  the  crowd  devoted  thenv— 
selves  to  searching  the  streets  to  pick  up  the  silver  that  had  been  droppe^:::^ 
on  the  way. 

At  ten  in  the  morniniLf  a  friend  and  I  walked  to  the  president's  yamer^^ 
which  was  still  smoking  with  the  conflai^fration  of  the  earlier  mom.     \\^ 

found     hundreds   of  robbers   overrunnini(   the   place     and   carrying  aw;       

everything  they  coukl  kiy  hands  on  ;^-chairs,  cushions,   bed  clothes,  mat-sr^.^ 
lx)xes,   lamps,    lanterns,  trunks,  mirrors,  mandarins' clothes,   flags,   foreij^^jr-^ 
pictures  and  frames,   curtains,    broken   clocks,    pieces   of  crockery,   stooL  s:s. . 
l3enches,  Chinese  couches,  doors,  pieces  of  richly  carved  wood-work,  in  fa^ 
everything   of  value   which  had  remained   untouched  by   the   fire.     I 
processions  of  Chinese  carrying  away  the  loot  and  returning  Chinese  runnir^^j^j^ 
back  lor  more  could  Ix^  seen  all  day  in  long  unbroken  lines  in  every  street  leadii 
to  the  city.    Not  far  distant  we  found  a  half  hogshead  of  samshu  ^  in  the  cent 
of  an  admiring  crowd  who  had  teen  drinking  one  another's  health  to  such 
extent  that  s(*veral  were  obliged  to  hold  on  to  the  big  barrel  with  bot- 
hands    in  order    to   preserve  their    equilibrium.      They   were    quite  gocxil. 
tempered,  [proposed  that  we  should  join  them  in  one  for  the  president,  an.crl 
ladled  the  s[)irits  out  in  any  quantity  to  ever)-  man,  woman,  and  child,  wW<:^ 
came  ilocking  from  far  and  wide,  bringing  pails,   pots,   and  cans  to  hold  tl^  ^-^ 
stuff.     So  freely  was  it  handed  out  that  the  ground  round  about  was  muclcl  ^' 
with  the  waste. 

Returninqr  to  Twatutia,  we  found  that  the  arsenal  had  been  broken  intc::>- 
and  long  lines  of  robbers  were  filling  the  streets  in  its  vicinity.    Bars  of  le^^'^* 
copper-ingots,  copper  slabs,  zinc,  tin,  brass,  big  and  small  pipes,  bigshec^ts^ 
of  steel  requiring  sometimes  five  men  or  more  to  carry-  them,   boxes  of  nail  ^=^* 
screws,  long  steel  and  sheet  iron  bars,   pieces  of  machinery^  parts  of  gu 
machine  guns,  mountain  guns,  even  field  gims,   enormous  quantities  of 
tridges  and  gun  shells,  in  fact  simply  every tliiiig  that  was,   or  could  •  in      _ 
short  time  be  rendered,  movable,  were  Ixung  hurried  away.     From  the  c:>^  *^ 
house  came  tins  and  buckets  of  oil,  chemicals,  including  sulphuric  acid,  a  t*  '"^ 
of  which  breaking  in  the  street  created  considerable  excitement  among  cooli  ^^  ^. 
who  walked  into  it  Ixire-footcnl  and  then   indulged  in  the  wildest  display      ^^^ 
Chinese  language  I  had  jet  heard.     The  looters  never  hesitated  at  grabli x"^-=— ^ 
anything  in  the  arscMial ;  but,  after  having  carried  it  several  blocks  and  fc>^^" 
coming  wc;ary  of  the  weight,  the\'  would  usually  stop  and  examine  it,  as  thoujfe^' 
ther(!  might  be  after  all  a  doubt  of  its  value,  and  then  nish  down  upon  tl' 
first  well-to-do' iOoking  person'jxissing  by,  with  an  offer  to  sell  for  $25,  $50, 
whatever  fanciful  price  they  thouglit  the  object  might  bring.  Once  refused 
wtire  perfectly  willing  to  dro[;  down  from  dollars  to  cents ;  and  in  some 
a  string  of  cash  would  be  sufficient  to  purchase  an  article  which  might  cost 
replace  several  hundred  dollars.    However,  copper,  tin,  spelter,  brass  plat- 
etc.,  found  ready  purchasers  among  the  less  scrupulous  of  Chinese  merchar* 
who  bought  great  quantities    at  about  one-tenth  or  twentieth  of  their 
value.     A  brand  new  Catling  gun  went  begging  for  a  few  dollars,   splenci 

1.  An  iutoxicaling  liquur  browed  from  rice. 
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little  Knipp  breech-loading  mountain  guns  could  be  obtained  for  tvvo  dollars  or 
so,  scarcely  more  than  the  coolie  hire/ 

The  several  thousand  Chinese  soldiers,  now  engaged  in  a  more  profit- 
able profession,  were  willing  to  dispose  of  their  rifles  for  a  few  cents,  and 
large  numbers  of  old  muskets  were  thrown  into  the  rice  fields  outside  the 
city  as  worthless.  Brand  new  Winchester  repeating  carbines  could  be  pur- 
chased for  a  dollar  or  less,  and  it  is  absolutely  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
cases  of  cartridges  and  ammunition  were  lying  about  the  streets  practically 
ad  libitum,  and  could  be  had  by  any  one  who  cared  to  carry  them  away. 
One  firm  offered  75  cents  for  new  rifles  and  secured  more  than  600  at  that 
price.  The  rifles  were  immediately  sent  down  river  and  despatched  to  Amoy. 
A  great  deal  of  the  plunder  was  sent  across  the  river,  and  there  were 
probably  not  a  hundred  houses  in  the  district  that  did  not  contain  some 
of  it.  So  bold  did  the  looters  become  that  they  actually  endeavored  to 
remove  the  telegraph  instruments  from  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the 
foreign  expert  employed  by  the  government,  who  on  this  occasion  had 
very  pluckily  stepped  in  after  the  Chinese  connected  with  the  place  had  fled, 
and  continued  the  service  for  the  accommodation  of  the  foreigners.  In  order 
to  get  my  press  telegrams  off  and  at  the  urgent  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  I 
spent  several  hours,  revolver  and  carbine  in  hand,  commanding  the  doorway. 
On  my  departure  a  German  guard  was  placed  at  the  entrance,  and  the  place 

"was  not  again  molested. 

• 

During  the  evening  it  was  discovered  that  the  powder  mill  was  buniing, 
and  that  the  city  ofTaijichfu,  which  had  now  been  deserted,  was  again 
on  fire.  It  was  feared  by  the  foreign  community  that  the  powder  magazine 
might  catch  fire,  and  as  it  was  thought  to  contain  a  large  store  of  powder,  the 
explosion  of  which  might  result  seriously  for  the  foreign  houses,  a  number  of 
the  residents  stayed  up  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  At  last,  at  approaching 
daylight,  worn  out  by  the  excitement  of  the  day  before,  the*  last  man  on 
watch  retired  ;  and  while  he  was  enjoying  his  first  wink  the  long  feared 
explosion  came  off,  just  when  it  was  least  expected. 

At  about  6  a.m.,  came  a  huge  boom,  followed  by  a  roar  like  the 
beating  of  a  hundred  temple  dnims,  every  vibration  of  which  seemed  to  cause 
a  similar  vibration  in  the  houses,  which  shuddered  and  rocked  back  and 
forth  as  during  an  earthquake,  while  a  huge  pillar  of  dense  black  smoke  amse 
to  a  great  height  in  the  air.  The  Chinese  about  the  streets  were  panic 
stricken,  the  men  chattering  wildly,  the  women  wailing  and  praying,  and  the 
children  crying.  That  the  barbarians  had  at  la^UcCfrived  and  were  employing 
some  terrible  implement  to  kill  them  all  was  the  universal  idea.  The 
magazine  was,  perhaps,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city,  and  great  quantities 
of  explosives  were  stored  there,  the  bulk  of  which  was  fortunately  packed  in 
boxes  or  canisters.     Going  out  to  the  scene  about  half  an  hour  after  the 

1.  After  the  day's  work  of  the  looters,  a  foreigner  who  had  been  originally  connected  with  the  arsenal 
informed  me  that  150  tons  of  best  selected  English  ingots  and  Japan  copper  slabs,  20  tons  of  tin,  100  tons 
of  spelter,  besides  an  enormous  quantity  of  copper  and  iron  pipes,  brass  sheeting,  etc.,  had  been  carried 
off;  that  includiug  the  injured  machinery  it  would  require  some  ^500,000  to  make  good  the  loss.  This, 
together  with  the  large  amount  of  loot  taken  from  the  different  yamens  and  not  inoludiug  the  silver 
obtained  from  the  treasury,  would  easily  roach,  if  uot  considerably  exceed  in  value,  one  million  dollars. 
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explosion,  I  found  the  niins  still  smoking,  while  unexploded  powder  was  lying 
about  everywhere  in  big  piles,  with  here  and  there,  a  little  stack  of  boxes 
containing  powder,  dynamite,  or  fuses.  The  paddy  fields  surrounding  the 
niins  of  the  buildipg  contained  great  quantities  of  earth  and  debris ;  and 
plastered  with  dirt,  or  partially  covered  with  the  mud  and  muck,  could  be 
seen  dead  and  wounded  bodies  of  Chinese,  some-  so  disfigured  that  the  only 
semblance  to  human  beings  was  the  quivering  flesh  of  a  mangled  trunk,  a 
besmeared  limb,  or  the  hair  attached  to  a  head  just  protruding  from  the 
mud.  It  was  a  ghastly  picture,  the  wailing  and  crying  of  wives  and  mothers 
in  the  surrounding  houses  adding  to  the  fearfulness  of  the  scene.  With 
characteristic  apathy,  Chinese  were  standing  b}*,  much  amused,  and  laugh- 
ing at  the  groans  and  writhings  of  the  wounded.  One  poor  unfortunate 
was  sitting  upright  in  the  paddy  field,  now  covered  with  water,  moaning  with 
agony  and  imploring  the  passers-by  to  assist  him,  but  his  movements,  awkward 
from  pain  and  weakness  were  entirely  too  much  for  the  crowd.  They  laughed 
and  chuckled,  considering  it  the  best  of  fun,  and  left  their  countryman  to  die 
witliout  a  helping  hand.  Our  attention  was  called  to  a  wounded  man  who  had 
fallen,  in  rather  a  remarkable  position,  about  two  hundred  feet  from  the  ruins. 
He  was  lying  with  his  feet  in  tfie  paddy  field,  his  bod)'  resting  in  nearly  an  up- 
right position  against  the  bank  of  the  roadway  which  was  four  or  five  feet  above 
the  field,  and  his  head,  with  all  the  back  of  it  blown  off,  was  bent  at  nearly 
right  angles  and  rested  on  the  pathway,  with  the  eyes  open  and  the  face 
turned  upwards  towards  the  blazing  Formosa  sun.  He  was  breathing,  and 
moved  his  lips  as  if  to  speak,  and  that  the  ]30or  fellow  was  top  near  death 
to  articulate  amused  the  crowd  so  greatly  that  they  laughed  most  heartily. 
This  was  more  than  we  could  stand,  and  by  taking  two  celestials  bodily 
and  forcing  them  to  assist  us,  the  body  was  removed  from  its  unnatural 
position  and  placed  on  the  pathway  out  of  the  glaring  sun.  The  groans  of 
the  dying  man  became  weaker  and  weaker.  At  last  came  a  quiver  of 
the  limbs,  and  then  the  funniest  part  of  the  whole  exhibidon  to  the  Chinese 
audience  took  place  in  a  convulsive  kick,  as  the  poor  wretch  breathed  his 
last.  ITie  Chinese  have  many  good  traits,  no  doubt,  but  when  it  comes  to  a 
matter  of  pity  for  suffering  humanity,  they  are  but  little  above  the  beasts. 
Certainly  not  less  than  a  hundred  persons  lost  their  lives.  What  caused 
the  explosion  will  never  be  exactly  known  ;  perhaps  the  looters  in  their 
haste  threw  the  explosives  about  or  were  smoking  the  ordinarj'  Chinese 
pipe  and  blowing  out  the  fire  and  ashes,  thus  igniting  some  of  the 
loose  powder.  Fortunately  for  the  safety  of  foreign  houses,  a  great  portion 
of  the  stock  had  been  carried  away  before  the  explosion  occurred.  While 
returning,  we  were  somewhat  shocked  to  observe  a  smiling  robber  following 
us  closely  with  six  paper  boxes  of  dynamite.  Observing  our  alarm,  the 
Chinese  loosened  his  hold  and  the  packages  were  just  dropping  when  my 
friend  caught  them.  We  silently  deposited  the  load  under  water  in  the 
neighboring  rice-field  and  took  the  first  path  towards  home,  undesirous  of 
encountering  any  more  companions  similarly  loaded. 

luring,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  shots  a  minute,  was  heard  all  the 
morning.     Although  much  of  it  was  the  result  of  the  Chinese  love  of  noise. 
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in  numerous  cases,  especially  in  Uanka  and  outside  of  the  city,  the  constant 
fire  day  and  night  was  to  keep  out  the  robbers  who  were  looting  right  and 
left.  Several  women  and  children  Were  slain ;  and.  as  for  the  men,  they 
were  too  numerous  to  attract  any  attention,  and  were  lying  alx)ut  the  hot 
streets  dead  and  dying,  while  the  river  carried  manj-  a  bloated  body  out 
to  sea.. 

Now  that  affairs  were  every  hour  growing  more  serious,  the  Chinese 
merchants  prepared  a  petition  to  the  Japanese,  requesting  them  to  come  on 
to  Taipeh  with  all  haste,  tliat  the  dangerous  class  of  Chinese  might  be  driven 
away  and  the  indiscriminate  burning  and  looting  of  property  might  cease. 
The  Chinese,  whilst  they  were  praying  for  the  Japanese  to  (?ome,  were 
naturally  not  a  little  averse  to  putting  their  signiatures  to  a  paper  inviting 
them,*  for  the  reason  that  should  the  mandarins  return  and  be  victorious 
(and  to  the  Chinese  this  seemed  possible)  the  signers  would  be  promptly  be- 
headed as  spies  and  traitors.  Meanwhile,  their  property  was  in  the  greatest 
danger,  and  in  some  cases  had  been  already  burnt.  Murder  was  a  constant 
occurrence,  and  Twatutia  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  capital  city  had  been  fired,  the  arsenal  had  been  stripped,  the  saw-mill 
and  timber-yard  had  not  a  movable  object  remaining,  the  powder-mill  was 
burnt,  the  magazine  exploded,  and,  frenzied  by  their  success  and  encouraged 
by  lack  of  opposition,  the  looters  were  looking  about  for  more  plunder. 
Nothing  now  remained  but  the  private  property  of  foreigners  and  Chi- 
nese; and  the  report  was  freely  circulated  that  the  houses  of  the  former 
would  be  attacked.  If  the  assault  came  off  on  not  too  large  a  scale,  the  lives 
of  the  foreign  community  could  probably  have  been  all  saved,  so  admirable 
were  the  plans  of  the  English  and  German  guards.  Propert\',  at  least  the  hrger 
part  of  it,  however,  would,  if  the  mob  were  at  all  d'termined,  fall  an  easy 
capture.  At  all  events,  it  was  an  exciting  and  dangerous  experience,  such 
as  few  have  passed  through  and  emerged  from  unharmed.* 

To  afford  protection  to  the  foreign  houses  was  the  task  set  before  the 
English  and  German  guards,  fifty -five  men  in  all,  and  the  little  launch  gun- 
boat Patrol  widi  her  machine  gun  ind  a  small  armed  crew.  The  designs  of 
the  two  commanders  were  that,  in  case  of  a  serious  attack,  the  hong  of 
Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  and  the  German  consulate  at  the  extreme 
south  end  of  the  street  should  be  vacated,  and  the  foreign  occupants 
assemble  at  Messrs.   Tait  &   Co*s  large  hong,  which,  owing  to  its  situation 

1.  Tho  residences  of  the  foreign  community  of  Twatutia,  with  two  exceptiODS,  were  either  on  or  near 
the  bond  of  the  Tamsui  river.  At  the  time  we  write  of,  the  hong  of  Jardine,  Matheson  it  Co.,  which  was 
represented  by  Mr.  C.  II.  BcHt  and  Mr.  M.  Woodley,  was  the  last  foreign  building  to  tho  north,  surrounded 
by  a  nest  of  Chinese  shanties,  aud  in  the  most  dangerous  situation  of  all.  Tho  next  building  towards  the 
sooth  and  up  river  was  occupied  by  Dr.  G.  Merz,  the  Ocrmau  consul.  In  the  next  block  was  the  Twatutia 
foreign  Club,  and  at  the  north  end  of  tho  third  block  tlie  hongs  of  Boyd  A  Co.  represented  by  Messrs.  A. 
F.  Gardiner  and  G.  ^I.  T.  Thouison,  and  Tait  &  Co.  rcpresitented  by  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bruce  and  E.  H.  IjOw. 
Two  streets  back  of  the  Foreign  Club  was  the  hong  of  Bvdwn  Hi  Co  with  no  representative,  and  two  blocks 
to  the  south  was  tho  hong  of  Lapraik,  Cass  <b  Co.  represented  by  Messrs.  Francis  Cass,  p^rancis  Ashtou, 
and  B.  N.  Jenkins ;  while  Captain  Shlibrick,  commander  of  the  English  marines  was  there  as  a  guest. 
On  one  street  forward  wa  the  otfice  of  lleuter,  Brockolmann  <&  Co.  and  tho  residence  of  tlieir  ropresenta- 
tlve,  Mr.  B.  N.  Ohly,  where,  thanks  to  his  kind  Iiospitality,  T  was  at  this  time  residing.  In  the  next  block 
to  the  sonth  resided  Mr.  E.  Hansen,  electrical  engineer.  Back  from  the  river  one  block  was  the  hong  of 
A.  Butler  &  Go.  and  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Siubcuman,  while  several  blocks  to  the  south  back  from 
the  river  and  near  the  Arsenal  was  tho  residence  of  Count  A.  Butler,  wliero  Liouteimr.t  Timmc.  in  com- 
juaud  oC  i)io  German  mariues,  was  staying  as  a  gueiit. 
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would  aftord  the  Ix^st  rcndcvAous.  The  forei<(n  liuards  would  tlien  undertake 
to  protect  the  two  blocks  of  houses  in  between.  Should,  however,  the  attack 
be  too  strong  for  the  small  force,  the  hong  of  Messrs.  Lapraik,  Cass  &  Co. 
was  likewise  to  l)e  deserte^d  and  the  eftbrts  of  the  guards  confined  to  the  two 
houses  facing  the  bund.  Here  the  last  stand  was  to  be  made,  and  should  the 
hongs  Ije  then  strongly  attacked  from  the  rear,  which  would  proljably  |je  the 
first  move  attempted  by  the  rioters,  the  foreign  guards  and  all  the  residents 
were  to  seek  refuge  on  the  armed  launch  Patrol,  and  protected  by  its  machine 
gim,  as  .well  as  by  the  guards,  would  he  carried  down  river  to  Hobe.  Some 
loss  of  life  would  no  doubt  result,  however,  should  matters  come  to  this  pass. 

It  was  ver)'  unfortunate  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  should  exist  while 
the  Japanese  were  only  ten  miles  away  and  would,  if  notified,  have  probably 
come  on  with  a  few  hundred  men,  which  would  have  been  suflRcient  to  quell 
all  trouble  in  the  citv  at  once.     It  was  resolved  that  it  would  be  best  for  all 
concerned  if  the  Ja[)anese  w-ere  notified.     To  do  that  promptly  there  was 
only  one  way.     It  was  decided  that  a  small  party  should  make  the  journey 
and  notify  d^e  Japanese.     Mr.  Ohly,  Mr.  Thomson,  and  myself  volunteered 
to  make  the  trip.     We  left  about  noon,  heavily  armed  and  accompanied  by  an 
armed   Malay,  a  Chinese  coolie,  and  a  Chinese  flag-bearer,  and  took  the 
route  following  the  railroad  track.     We  found  the  people  along  the  way 
p(!rfectly  peaceful,   the  majority  of  houses  had  small  white  flags  raised  ;   and, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  constant  firing  on  every  side,  one  might  have  thought 
it  was  an  ordinary  trip  during  peaceful  days.     Nothing  of  interest  occurred 
on  the  outward  journey  other  than  meeting  occasional  little  parties  of  looters, 
one  of  whom  carried  in  his  hand  a  gold  chain  and  gold  cross  evidently  stolen 
from  a  Christian.     The  first  sight  of  the  Japanese  we  had  was  just  before 
reaching  Sui-teng-ka.  (Suihenkiaku),  about  lo  miles  from  Taipehfii.    We  were 
diere  stopped  by  a  sentry,   and  were  much  surprised  to  hear  the  private 
soldier  speak  to   us   in  perfect   English.    *'  To  what  port  are  you  going. 
gentlemen  ?"     We  explained  our  business,  and  were  soon  passing  through 
the  camp   to  the  commander  s  headquarters.     After  having  had  weeks  of 
Chinese  rabbkr,  the  manly  appearance  of  these  soldiers  was  a  most  refreshing 
sight.     They  had  advanced  on   that  day  500  strong  from  Kelung,  regardless 
of  the  20,000  Chin(\s(*  troops  they  Ix^lieved  were  in  Taipeh  to  oppose  them. 
Head(iuarters  had  \a\<:x\  established  in  a  pretty  little  Chinese  joss-house,  and 
all  about  th(!  camp  hatlU-en  made  neat,  spick,  and  span.     We  were  received 
very  cordially  and  with  expnrssions  of  confidence.     At  our  suggestion,  it  was 
decided    to  move  the  whole*  camp  on  to    Taipeh  at  once.     We  joined  the 
ofificers  at   their  evening   mess,   consisting  of  rice,   dried   fish,  and  a  Ixiwl 
of    \egetables,    and  after  a   i)leasant  hour's  visit  w^e  were  on  our  way  back : 
500  soldiers    marching  briskly  along  with  us,  regardless  of  the  ten  miles 
journey    tlK^y   had  just  completed,  and  willing  to   face  another   ten    miles 
without  the  least  appearance  of  discontent.     'Hiey  were  a  merry  set  every 
on(!  of  them.     A  full  moon  made  night  radiant,  and  the  troops  moving  inone 
unbrok(*n  line  along  the  /-igzag  railway  track  resembled  a  giant  snake.     And 
no  snake  could  have  created  greater  terror  among  the  Chinese  on  the  hilLs 
al)out  us.  who   ran   back  into   th<*   int<^rior.    shrieking  and  howling  as  though 
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their  last  hour  had  come.  So  terror-stricken  was  one  poor  old  man  that 
he- ran  towards  the  troops,  and  falling  at  the  knees  of  the  commander,. yelled 
and  cried  like  a  madman.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  made  to  release 
hisT  hold  and  return  to  his  home  in  the  darkness  ol  a  bamboo  grove. 
The  beating  of  gongs,  the  wailing  of  women  who  were  hurrying  away  with 
their  children,  the  wild  shouting  of  the  men  as  they  ran  from  house  to 
house  warning  the  inmates  to  flee,  made  up  a  scene  'that  I  shall  not  soon 
forget.  But  the  Japanese  marched  steadily  onward,  and  no  doubt  it  remains 
to  this  day  a  mystery  among  the  simple  minded  Chinese  who  witnessed  that 
night'^s  quiet  entry,  how  it  was  that  the  Japanese  did  not  kill  them  all  when 
they  had  such  an  excellent  opportunity  ;  for  these  people  fully  realized  that 
if  the  situation  had  been  reversed,  the  Japanese  would  have  been  utterly 
exterminated.  Out  of  consideration  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  the  com- 
mander decided  not  to  enter  during  the  night ;  for  the  Chinese  in  their 
present  condition  of  nervousness  would  have  been  thrown  into  a  state  of 
great  alarm.  However,  if  there  appeared  any  sign  of  fire  or  rioting,  he 
determined  to  take  in  his  men  at  once. 

We  were  advised  to  remain  with  the  troops  ;  but,  believing  that  the  sue- 
cessflil  termination  of  our  mission  would  Ixi  welcome  news  to  both  foreigners 
and  Chinese,  we  decided  to  return,  and  started  at  once  for  the  city  only 
some  two  miles  distant.  VV'e  were  just  entering  the  outskirts  about  2  a.m., 
and  were  congratulating  ourselves  upon  having  met  with  no  mishap,  when 
six  !jhots  were  fired  at  us  at  close  range  ;  but  thanks  to  the  darkness  and  the 
ordinarily  iX)or  aim  of  the  Chinese,  we  escaped  with  only  a  slight  shock  to 
our  nerves.  But  it  was  all  a  mistake,  so  we  were  told  with  many  apologies ; 
the  Chinese  who  fired  at  us  were  guarding  the  street  from  armed  robbers', 
and  they  took  us  for  such  ;  but  when  w(»  informed  them  that  we  had  been  to 
fetch  the  Japanese  they  were  most  enthusiastically  happy.  The  report 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese  circulated  throughout  the  city  during  the 
few  hours  following  our  return  ;  and,  although  a  Chinese  courier  went 
about  the  streets  beating  a  gong  and  crying  at  the  top  of  his  voice  ; 
'*  Do  not  despair,  have  courage,  for  the  great  one-ejed  Lim  will  come 
to-morrow  from  the  south  with  twent)-  thousand  fierce  l)raves  and  drive  the 
cowardly  invaders  back  into  the  sea,  whence  they  came,''  his  tidings  were 
received  with  but  little  confidence,  and  the  Chinese  soldiers  and  other  rabble 
cleared  out  at  once.  The  Japanese  marched  in  at  daylight  (June  7th)  without 
meeting  with  any  opposition,  and  were  welcomed  by  all  peaceful  citizens.^ 

While  we  were  having  our  little  amusement  up  river,  die  foreigners 
down  at  Hobe  were  not  without  protection  :  though,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
(ierman  gunboat  litis,  they  would  have  had  more  than  their  share  of  trouble. 
The  steamship  Arthur,  formerly  the  Cass,  with  Chinese  officials  and  others 
aboard,  arrived  at  Holxi  from  Shanghai  on  the  ist  of  June.  On  the  morning 
of  the  4th,  the  incoming  Chinese  soldiers  retreating  from  Kelung  made  things 
in  Hobe  look  a  little  serious.     Tlie  Arthur  had  remained  at  anchor  in  the 

1.  H.I.M.  the  Kmperorof  Japau  wos  graciously  pleased  to  express  liis  KatiHfaction  with  the  efforts  o£ 
our  little  party  by  conferring  on  each  of  us  the  Imperial  Order  of  ihe  Itising  Sun,  with  the  decoratiou  uud 
brevet  that  accomininieH  this  honor. 
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river ;  and  during  die  morning,  the  Chinese  paymaster  of  the  forces  went  on 
board,  carrying  with  him  $45,000  which  was  intended  for,  and  properly  be- 
longed to,  the  troops, — an  action  not  calculated  to  promote  kindly  feelings 
among  the  poor  starving  wretches  on  shore.  In  the  afternoon,  the  soldiers, 
realizing  that,  without  food  or  mone}-,  they  were  being  deserted  in  a  strange 
land,  commenced  to  fire  on  passengers  going  off  to  the  Arthur y — people  who 
w^ere  Heeing  from  the  country  with  what  valuables  they  could  hastily  collect. 
The  latter  were  thuh  forced  to  turn  back  towards  land  ;  and,  as  their  boats 
touched  the  shore,  they  were  overrun  by  the  hungr)'  rabble  and  ever>'thing 
of  value  api)ropriated. 

During  the  evening,  Captain  Jenssen,  in  command  of  the  Arthur,  came 
ashoHN  called  on  Acting-Commissioner  Morse  of  the  Customs,  then  started 
to  return  to  his  shij),  hut  was  fired  u[X)n  by  the  soldiers,  forced  to  turn  back, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Chinese  about  nine  o'clock.  The  Chinese 
still  continued  to  fire  on  the  ship,  and  the  report  that  President  Tang  was  on 
Ix^ard  quite  naturally  enraged  them  all  the  more.  As  the  Arthur  was  inside 
the  harlx)r  and  perhaps  half  a  mile  up  the  river,  she  was  practically  in  the 
jjower  of  the  Chinese,  who  could  use  the  big  guns  of  the  forts  and  sink  her  if 
they  desired.  Word  had  already  been  sent  aboard  that,  if  she  attempted 
leaving,  the  torpedo  mines  would  be  exploded,  and  if  that  failed,  diey  would 
send  her  to  the  bottom  with  the  big  guns.  As  the  tide  turned  and  the  Ar- 
thur could  not  leave  on  account  of  low  water,  the  captain  was  released.  AH 
night  an  intermittent  fire  was  continued;  and  the  native  boats  on  the  river 
continued  to  receive  attention,  and  were  forced  to  mn  ashore,  and  submit  to 
being  plundered. 

A  futile  attem])t  was  made  the  next  day  to  get  the  vessel  out,  but  such 
a  continuous  shower  of  bullets  poured  down  upon  the  bridge  and  forecastle- 
head  that  it  was  impossible  to  work  the  windlass.  In  the  afternoon,  there 
was  more  firing  from  shore,  so  Captain  Jenssen  signalled  the  German  gun- 
boat ////>,.  which  was  ^ome  600  yards  away,  that  he  was  in  need  of  help, 
ITie  commander  sent  word  that  he  advised  Captain  Jenssen  and  his  officers 
to  leave  the  ship.  This  they  could  not  do  in  safety,  owing  to  the  armed 
soldiers  who  would  undoubtedly  fire  upon  them.  Captain  Jenssen,  however, 
succeeded  in  persuading  his  passengers  to  give  up  their  arms,  500  of  which, 
lacking  a  safe  repository,  were  thrown  overlx)ard  as  soon  as  secured. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  soldiers  were  still  firing  on  the  ship. 
Meanwhile,  an  armed  body  went  on  board,  demanded  money,  and  extorted 
$iO,ooo  from  the  frightened  officials;  while  later,  two  other  gangs,  following 
the  same  tactics,  secured  $35,000  between  them,  dividing  the  amount  among 
the  soldiers  as  far  as  it  would  go.  A  Customs  deputy  was  also  taken  from 
the  ship  and  held  in  his  own  yamen  for  ransom,  but  he  escaped  by  a  back 
door  and  arrived  at  a  foreigner  s  house  for  protection  with  his  clothes  torn 
to  rags.  liarly  in  the  evening,  word  was  sent  from  die  commander  of  the 
big  fort  that  the  men  were  beyond  his  control,  and  that  they  threatened  to 
turn  the  45  ton  gun  on  the  vessel  and  sink  her,  if  any  attempt  was  made 
to  leave ;  and  just  to  show  that  such  a  thing  was  possible,  pot  shots  were 
taken  with  smaller  guns  at  sampans  and  cargo  boats  near  the  bar,  thus  cutting 
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off  all  shore  communication  with  the  steamers  Formosa  and  Bygdo,  both 
l^nng  outside.  The  special  grievance  among  the  men  at  the  fort  and 
different  batteries  was  that  they  had  had  no  hand  in  the  spoils.  When 
the  commander  of  the  fort  was  asked  what  could  be  done,  he  said  that 
he  possessed  no  authority  over  his  men,  but  hinted  that  he  believed  the 
soldiers  would  give  up  the  guns  for  $5,000,  adding  that,  if  that  amount  was  not 
given  them  and  delivered  before  morning,  the  Arthur  would  be  sunk  with  all 
on  board.  Two  foreigners,  Mr.  Nightingale,  of  the  Chinese  Customs,  and 
Mr.  Waters,  very  bravely  went  to  the  fort  late  at  night  to  open  negotiations. 
Mr.  Morse,  acting-commissioner  of  Customs,  succeeded  in  collecting  the 
amount,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  money  had  been  paid  into  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers  concerned,  and  the  four  breech-blocks  of  the  big  modern 
guns  had  been  placed  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Morse. 

Although  the  Artlmr  seemed  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  excitement,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  foreigners  on  shore  were  without  their  share.  ^ 
Their  premises  were  overrun  by  the  rabble,  and  it  required  much  tact 
to  avoid  arousing  the  rioters  to  hostile  action.  The  sight  of  the  gunboat 
Redbreast,   anchored  about  a  mile  away,  and  the  litis,  close  at  hand,  no 

doubt  tended  to  promote  good  behavior.     The  English  consul  was  provided 

with  an  armed  guard  from  the  Redbreast. 

On  the  morning  of  tlie  6th,  although  the  big  fort  had  been  effectually 
disposed  of.  the  soldiers  were  making  more  trouble  than  ever,  and  con- 
siderable shooting  had  been  going  on  in  the  streets  of  the  village.  At 
7  p.m.,  while  the  crew  of  the  Arthur  were  about  to  weigh  anchor  and 
^et  away,  a  shell  from  the  soudi  shore,  where  there  was  a  field  battery 
oi  9  pounders,  came  crashing  on  board,  going  through  the  upper  deck  on 
die  port  side,  passing  through  the  lx)dy  of  the  captain  of  the  ex-p resident's 
guard,  and  fetching  up  against  the  steel  Ixilkhead  without  exploding. 

Another  shell  hit  the  upper  deck,  and  exploding  killed  six  men  instantly. 
Other  shells  came  uncomfortably  near,  but  no  further  damage  was  done. 
Altogether  nearly  fifty  Chinese  on  board  had  been  wounded — some  fatally. 
As  soon  as  the  first  shell  was  fired,  Commander  Ingenohl,  of  the  I/tts, 
gave  the  command  to  clear  for  action,  and  soon  after  the  signal  from  the 
Arthur,  '*  Help,  I  am  attacked"  had  l)een  read,  the  first  shot  was  fired. 
This  exploded  just  below  the  battery ;  but  now,  having  found  the  range, 
which  was  about  2,800  metres,  the  return  shot  from  the  Chinese  batter)', 
which  did  not  hit  either  vessel,  was  answered  with  a  second  shell,  which  ex- 
ploded in  the  battery,  killing,  it  was  afterwards  ascertained,  13  men.  In  five 
minutes,  a  third  shell  was  fired ;  but  the  Chinese,  who  like  fighting  only  when 
they  have  it  all  their  own  wa\',  had  already  deserted  the  battery.    At  8.30,  the 

1.  The  foreigners  on  sliore  were  ^Ir.  L.  C.  Hopkins,  H.B.M.8  Consul,  Mr.  Robert  Touzaliu,  in  obafrge  of 
the  hoDg  of  Messrs.  Lapraik,  Cass  &  Co ,  Doctor  Anglar,  the  community  physician,  aud  the  following 
Customs  officials :— Mr.  H  B.  *^Iorsc,  Acting  Commissioner,  ^Ir.  J.  D.  de  la  Touche  aud  Mr.  Larsen, 
assistants,  Mr.  Dulberg,  Mr.  MuUor,  Mr.  Nightingale,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Hoiurichs,  Mr.  Schneider,  Mr. 
Schwarzcr,  and  Mr.  Cautwcll. 

Oq  the  7th,  several  hundreds  of  refugee  soldiers  had  literally  taken  charge  of  Messrs  Lapraik,  Cass 
&  Ca.s  goduwns.  Mr.  Touzaliu,  the  firm's  representative,  succeeded  in  persuading  the  meu  to  deliver 
up  to  )iim  their  arms,  and  largo  stores  of  weapons  and  ammunition  were  secured  by  him  and  placed 
noder  look  aud  key. 
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.  Irtlinr  stcNiincd  out  unmolested  with  her  2,000  soldiers  and  many  officials 
of  the  republic  on  board.' 

Just  about  noon,  as  affairs  were  (|uietiny;  down,  and  but  a  few  hours 
aft(!r  the  explosic^n  of  thc^  bitj  powder  ma;^azin(i  up  riv(*r,  the  Chinese  created 
a  new  excitem(*nt  by  endc^avorinij  to  combine  busini^ss  with  pleasure,  by  indul.i^^- 
intj  in  a  social  smoke  durini^  the  looting"  of  a  powder  maj^azine.  Result,  six 
dead,  besides  a  considerable  but  unknown  numlx^r  wh(^  found  a  grave  under- 
neath th(!  mass  of  irarth  and  stone  which  came  crashing  down  upon  them. 
At  noon,  two  Japanese  shii)s  arrived  off  the  port,  and  the  firing  which 
had  been  lu!.'u\l  from  every  siile  ceased  instantly.  H.  B.  M.  S.  Rainbofb) 
arri\(Hl  on  the  7th,  and  H.  (i.  M.  Ilay-siiip  Irene  on  the  8th.  Both  saluted 
die  Ja])an(!se  admiral. 

On  June  Sth,  eii^diteen  wearj'  cavalrymen  came  into  Hobe  froni  Hi 
laipeh-fu,  having  led  their  horses  most  of  the  way,  owing  to  the  non-  ^ 
trxistence  of  proper  roads  ;  and  the  occupation  of  Hobe  by  the  Japanese  was 
(effected.  The  next  day,  more  Japanese  troops  and  siiveral  civil  officials  arrived, 
and  the  hrst  task  undertaken  was  the  forwardin^r  of  the  Chinese  soldiers  to 
Amoy.  1  hes(i  unfortunates  were  in  a  d(.'[)l()rable  state,  and  so  alarmed  were 
they  lest  they  might  be  hrft  behind  that  considerable  force  was  recjuired  to 
keep  them  back  while  any  fire-arms  that  they  possessed  were  being  taken 
awa)-,  and  precautions  made  that  tlui  stt^amers  should  not  be  overloaded. 
Hoth  from  Kelung  and  I  lobe,  shipments  were  carried  on  for  several  days. 
A  few  deaths  occurred,  sc!emingly  from  weakness  combined  with  an  extreme 
n(M*vous  shock.  'V\\r.  writer  saw  two  instances  of  this.  In  one  case,  the 
man  was  standing  0:1  the  wharf,  waiting  to  cross  the  gangway.  He  made 
sev(^ral  unsuccessful  attempts  to  push  into  line,  his  thin  ghastly  ydlow 
face  plainlj'  indicating  want  of  nourishment  combint^d  with  deprivation  of 
opium.  \Vithout  a  sound  from  his  lii>s,  he  fell  deatl  where  he  stood,  the 
l)ody  rolling  over  once,  and  falling  with  a  splash  off  the  wharf  into  the 
water.  Tiie  other  j)oor  wnachcrs  with  sickly  grins  on  their  faces  shoved  up 
furth(ir.  availed  diemselves  of  the  space  just  vacated,  ancF  the  efmbarkation 
continuinl  as  before.  The  other  case  occurred  just  as  the  S.  S.  I'^oniiosa 
had  cl(rared  the  wharf  and  was  alK)ut  to  put  to  sea.  A  soldier  appearetl 
in  a  sampan  with  a  tick(»t  in  his  hand,  frantically  urging  on  the  sampan 
man  to  re.*ach  tlie  vessel  bcrfore  it  was  too  late.  The  Chinese  on  boanl 
were  shouting  to  him  to  make  haste,  and  aln?ady  the  screw  had  com«nenced 
to  turn.     After  much  splasliing  and  vigorous  rowing,  the  sampan  gained  the 

1.  Tiuif;  Chinx  sung,  Kx-Tnasiinr,  Kx- Acting  (iijvi-nn'r,  and  K\-I 'resident  of  the  Formosau  Jiepublie, 
finjilly  arrivi'il  at.  Ntinkinx  afi.»T  his  i'<ia]><;  frmn  Tani-^ni.  JIo  I'vidcntly  tliought  it  unwise  to  go  on  to 
IVkinc,  JK'l  thai  W  would  W  divlarod  a  n.'h,l,  hut  ihat  ho  iniRht.  he  called  ou  to  explain  the  whereabouti 
t.f  til.-  l-iii^i'  am. .lint  of  k.iv«  niniot't  inon«'y  that  n  nniini?d  in  J'V»rniosa.  It  is  said  that  aft-cr  liiR  arrivals 
NaiikiiiK  »i:-  !■  ;.i  ui'  -r.  hi-  faci'  hii'n;-  iln-  v;c.' -rn,  anil  ivfviNiil  i.d  stu:  until  pardon  was  granted  for  his  failare 
If)  kci'p  the  Jiipaui'so  iiut  ff  th»;  ishiiid. 

The  n-fuf-'cs  hronpht  ovor  from  Formosa  t.i  China  im-ludiHl  many  women  and  children,  those  dcstiti^ 
for  Fi..ocho\v  hf.i?!^'  tftk«'n  care?  (^f  hv  the  nianilarin^  at  Pa«'»da  anchorage.  Those  who  were  so  fortunate M 
l.i  liavo  h'.»nii'^  \\'\ty  df-pat^li'^d  lo  ilu-m.  hfowi.'Vi'r.  iht.-re  \M?rc  many  p -or  women  witliout  frieDda (W 
n-lai.ivc'j :  ami  i!'.  -  ■.  nr«Mi.l'.i  ij  tf.  rhcrcii-Tt  nf  a  n.-putahlc  (nnign  journal  published  at  Foochow,  'wore 
siiM  at  ah..ii!.  S^.(K)  a|ii«M-i-,  tlu-  'hiid  or  chiMri'u,  if  thoro  wore  any,  being  thrown  in.  Buyers,  it  WM 
un'lor:t.-".d,  wcio  not  allowed  to  pick  out  tin:  Imnilsomc  and  ynn^^or  women;  and  tliat  none  oi  the  more 
r.!nriark--fal)li-  «.f  llic  poor  c-nr.Uurc;^  shoniil  ho  lift  in  tht>  iLiiid-i  of  the  govurnmoni,  the  faces  of  all  Mere 
'••»v«.ivd  np  whil'^  [\w  ..■■■lircLii»n  was  huinjr  mad-.'. 


la  insh  Gan  in  Tamsni  Fort  An  Entreated  Hill  on  the  Ttunsui  River. 

View  from  the  north  of  Hobe  showing  old  Dntch  Fort  on  left  and  Customs  Jetty  on.  li^t. 
Looking  westward  from  Hobe  Village.  Hobe  ^iUa^fe  «xi&  '(otX  (A  'Vvt&so^. 
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and  the  soldier  stepped  out  of  the  boat.  He  was  now  safe  aboard ;  visions 
ome,  family,  and  native  land  no  doubt  flitted  through  his  mind ;  he 
nded  a  few  steps  of  the  ladder,  and  then,  just  as  the  hands  ot  his 
trymen  were  out-stretched  to  assist  him  on  deck — the  hoisting  of  the 
[^vay  had  already  commenced — he  fell  over  backwards,  dead,  with  the 
age  ticket  still  clinched  tightly  in  his  hand. 

What  were  the  total  Chinese  losses  in  battle,  by  disease,  and  in  rows 
riots,  no  one  knows.  There  is  nothing  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate, 
losses  by  disease  in  the  garrisons  were  very  large,  but  no  number  can 
ven.' 

As  an  indication  of  what  the  losses  were,  it  is  well  to  note  that,  out  of 
►  men  enlisted  at  Ningpo  and  brought  to  Formosa,  only  lOO  returned  to 
mainland.  The  survivors  reported  that  the  greater  number  died  of 
>e,  a  hundred  or  so  were  killed  at  Kelung  by  the  Japanese,  and  some 
ted  or  left  their  comrades  to  join  the  southern  troops  in  the  centre  of 
:  island. 

rVith  the  knowledge  that  Liu  Yung-fu,  the  Black  Flag  Chief,  was  hold- 
it  in  the  south,  large  numbers  of  the  Chinese  troops  retreated  in  that 
ion.  Reports  coming  in  from  the  country  told  of  much  suffering  among 
nailer  bands  of  soldier  refugees.  The  Chinese  in-country  residents  had 
frequently  raided  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  by  these  same 
s,  and  were  now,  on  the  latter's  downfall,  prepared  to  retaliate.  They 
^cl  to  furnish  food  to  the  weary  wanderers,  and  by  the  Application  of 
la  tactics,  did  much  killing  and  robbing.     Furthermore,  the  art  of  diplo- 

was  sometimes  brought  to  bear,  as  the  following  incident  will  show  : — 
Jy  of  Cantonese  soldiers  stopped  for  food  and  rest  in  a  little  village  not 

miles  from  Taipeh.  ITie  villagers  willingly  provided  them  with  food 
r  prices,  but  when  the  soldiers  were  about  to  leave,  the  village  elder 
ed  forward,  informed  them  that  the  Japanese  had  occupied  several  of 
.rger  cities,  and  suggested  that  they  should  leave  their  weapons  and 
tuition  behind  them  ;  for  if  the  Japanese  caught  them  armed,  they 
I  certainly  be  all  killed.  This  seemed  like  good  advice,  so  the  soldiers 
1.1,  and  after  relieving  themselves  of  their  weapons,  they  were  about  to 
on  thtir  journey.  But  no  sooner  had  the  last  soldier  laid  down  his 
han  the  accommodating  villagers  grabbed  up  the  w^eapons  and  poured  a 
y  fire  on  the  now^  disarmed  '*  braves."  Many  were  killed,  and  all  were 
•d  of  everything  they  possessed,  even  to  their  clothes. 
To  go  back  to  the  Capital,  Taipehfu,  we  find,  on  the  morning  of  June 
the    Japanese    in    i)ossession.*-      The   city  inside   the   wall   had   been 

fhoso  soldiers  \v)io  diud  wcro  not  replaced,  although  their  names  were  continued  on  the  list ;  and  it 
;  at  all  unusual  for  little  garrisons,  quite  away  from  the  dangers  of  inspection,  to  have  the  male 
1  of  the  soldiers  put  down  on  the  roll.  This  can  bo  better  understood  when  it  is  poiuted  out  that 
itary  mandarin  drew  full  pay  for  a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  and  while  the  pay  roll  bore  the 
number  of  names,  a  roll  call  would  show  a  far  less  number  of  men.  In  case  a  high  Chinese 
passed  that  way,  coolies  were  engaged  for  the  day,  clothed  in  the  gaudy  uniform,  and  guns  placed 
'  hands,  -  the  ranks  were  full,  the  mandarin  smiled  and  passed  on — the  old  rogue  know  that  he 
same  on  a  larger  scale— aiul  on  his  departure  the  coolies  were  discharged,  while  the  regulars 
d  to  their  opium  pipes  and  fautan. 

The  Japanese  occupation  of  the  north  of  the  island,  of  course,  put  a  stop  to  the  further  arrival  of 
&Dd  munitions  in  the  northern  districts.  However,  one  vessel  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from 
;  plump  into  the  arms  of  the  Japanese  at  Tamsui,    It  was  the  steamer  Ning-po  which  the  Kwang- 
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practically  deserted  by  all  rrspcxtahle  Chinese,  and  no  opposition  outside 
having  Ix^en  met  with,  an  advance  scjuad  of  six  Japanese  were  quite  surprised 
at  being  fired  on  as  they  advanc^xi  towards  the  city  \vz\\.  Their  surprise, 
however,  was  but  small  compared  with  that  felt  by  the  few  armed  robbers 
who  later  found  that  thej-  had  tackled  a  force  five  hundred  strong. 

When  the  Japanese  troops  reached  the  city  gates,  they  found  them  all 
closed  and  barricaded,  so  that  it  became  necessar)'  to  use  a  ladder,  which,  by 
the  way.  was  handed  over  by  an  old  man  from  the  inside,  to  scale  the  wall 
and  thus  gain  entrance  to  the  capital.  It  might  be  interesting  to  state  that 
Captain  Yamada,  a  staff  officer  of  the  Imperial  Kody  Guard  was  the  first 
Japanese  to  enter,  he  having  climbed  up  over  the  backs  of  several  of  his 
soldiers,  who  formed  themselves  into  what  is  sometimes  called  a  ''  human 
ladder."  The  Chinese  were  very  quick  to  produce  white  Hags,  some  of  which 
bore  a  crude  attempt  at  a  red  circle  in  imitation  of  the  national  flag  of 
Japan.  In  the  native  city  of  Banka  were  many  large  banners  with  inscrip- 
tions calculated  to  pleaso  the  victors,  such  as  : — ''  Loyal  subjects  of  japan," 
**  We  are  all  of  one  nation,'*  **  We  welcome  you  as  friends,*'  etc. 

A  yamen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ex-president*s  premises  was  occupied  as 
the  military  quarters.  Coolies  were  at  once  employed  in  cleaning  the 
streets  and  gutters  and  removing  the  muck  and  garbage  to  the  river. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  some  of  the  higher  officials,  Taipeh  was  selected  as 
headquarters /or  the  Imperial  Body  Guard  and  chief  seat  of  the  Japanese 
civil  administration  in  the  island.'  On  June  1 7th,  the  ceremony  of  the  in- 
auguration of  the  administration  of  the  island  was  celebrated.  H.I.H.  Prince 
Kitashirakawa,  Admiral  Count  Kabayama,  and  other  high  Japanese  officials 
were  present,  and  all  the  consuls,  together  with  the  leading  Chinese  and 
European  residents,  comprised  the  foreign  guests.  An  enjoyaljle  entertain- 
ment was  given,  and  much  pleasure  was  afforded  by  the  presence  of  the 
large  band  from  the  Japanese  flagship,  which  gave  the  first  band  concert 
ever  heard  in  the  island. 


1.  As  soon  as  the  occupation  of  Taipchfu  was  completed,  the  following  proclamation  in  Engli^ih  &nd 
Chinese  was  posted  about  the  city : — 

Proclamation. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  having  acquired  by  cession  from  His  Majesty  the  Gmperor  of 
China,  under  the  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  at  Shimonoseki,  on  the  17th  day  of  the  4th  mouth  of  the 
28th  year  of  Meiji,  the  full  and  perpetual  sovereignty  of  the  Island  of  Taiwan  and  the  Islands  appt-rtainiug 
or  belonging  thereto,  and  the  Islands  composing  the  Pescadores  Group,  that  is  to  say,  all  IMaudt  lying 
between  the  119th  and  120th  degrees  of  Longitude  east  from  (irconwich  and  the  23rd  and  24th  d^rees  of 
North  Latitude,  together  with  nil  fortifications,  jirsenuls,  and  pul)lic  property  on  snid  Islands. 

Now  therefore,  I,  Admiral  Viscount  Kjihayaiuji  Sukenoii,  His  Imperial  Japanese  Majesty**  Governor 
of  Taiwan,  tho  Pescadores,  and  tlicir  do)>end<.'ncius,  have  by  Command  and  in  the  Name  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Japan,  taken  posst:ssi..)U  <i  tin-  Ofdcil  Inland**  aforosuiil,  ami  as  His  Imperial  Japanese 
Majesty's  Govoinor  of  Taiwan,  the  Pescadores,  and  their  dex>endencies,  1  have  assumed  the  administration 
and  government  thereof. 

AH  inhabitants  of  ilie  ceded  territory  peacefully  pursuing   their  oi*di nary  and  lawful  vocations  will 
receive  fjill  and  ci>nslan'  protection. 

tung. officials  had  loaded  with  arms  and  ammtniition,  and  despatched  for  Tamsui  She  had  just!  passed 
Hougkong'jwhen  the  oflicials,  to  their  great  consternation,  received  news  of  the  occupation  of  Tanisni 
by  tho  Japanese  ^ThemandarinsJ  naturally  lost  no  time,  and  by  availing  theuisoivcs  of  two  fast 
launches  they  were  able  to  overhaul  ihcZNing-jto  when  about  M)  miles  from  Hongkong.  She  accordingly 
returned  to  Canton  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  her  cargo  was  discharged  by  special  arraiigemeut  into  pritala 
godowns.  Soldiers  had  also  been  engaged  and  assembled  at  ('an ton,  but,  on  receiving  news  of  the  Japan' 
p.se  occupation,  they  were  disbanded  and  presented  with  a  dollar  and  a  half  each  toreiurn  lo  their  hou:i«.'«. 
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As  it  was  originally  believed  that  tlu!  pacification  of  lN)rnu)sa  by  the 
Japanese  would  be  accomplished  without  much  troubUt,  Count  Kabajama's 
staff  was  organized  exclusively  on  a  civil  basis.  However,  now  that  it  had 
Ijeen  discovered  that  extensive  preparations  had  been  made  to  oppose  the 
Japanese,  it  tecame  necessary  to  change  it  to  a  military  one.  The  (iovernor- 
General,  Admiral  Count  Kabayama,  assumed  the  command  of  the  Imperial 
troops  in  the  island.  The  administration  was  divided  into  four  general 
divisions,  i.e.,  the  Governor-Cienerars  Office,  the  Military  l^ureau  in  charge 
of  Major-General  Oshima,  the  Naval  Bureau  in  charge  of  Rear- Admiral 
Tsunoda,  and  the  Civil  Bureau  in  charge  of  Mr.  S.  Mizimo.' 

For  the  first  few  weeks  all  went  as  merry  as  one  could  wish.  The 
Imperial  Body  Ciuards  were  as  a  rule  polite  to -foreigners,  and  as  kind  to,  and 
considerate  of,  the  Chinese  as  one  could  expect.  Nothing  occurred  to  mar 
the  general  satisfaction  that  b'ormosa  had  come  under  the  dominion  of 
Japan.  Business,  which  had  beten  at  a  ccMiiplete  standstill  for  several  days, 
revived  with  a  nish  the  v(!ry  day  the  troops  arrived.  Th(*  feeiing  of  con- 
fidence seemed  to  exist  in  the  iHMghboring  country  districts  also,  for  dq>uta- 
tions  arrived  to  express  the  friendliness  of  tlieir  respective  villages  and  to- 
announce  their  desire  that  troops  should  ]h:  sent  at  once,  that  the  people 
might  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the:  Japanese  government. 
The  speedy  occupation  of  the  whole  island  now  seemed  assured ;  but, 
as  later  chapters  will  show,  this  was  not  the  eas\  task  it  w^as  at  first 
supposed  to  be. 

1.  The  Governor-Generars  Otfico  comprised  two  divisions ;  the  Staff  Department  and  the  Aido-de- 
Oamp  Department.  The  Military  Bureau  was  subdivided  into  the  Director's  Office,  the  Artillery 
Department,  the  Engineering  Departn»ont,  the  (leudarnurie  hipartnient,  the  Paymaster's  Department, 
the  Cash  Department,  the  Provisions  Department,  the  ^ledical  Dtpartnient,  the  Judicial  Department,  the 
Telegraph  Department,  and  the  T'o.st  OfTico  Department.  I'lie  divisions  and  personnel  of  the  Civil  Affairs 
Bureau  was  as  follows :  — 

Agricultural  and  Indufttrial  Department H.  Hashiguelii. 

Financial  Department   ..      H.  I Iiisliiguchi  (Acting). 

Educational  Department       S.  Izawa. 

Home  Department B.  Maki. 

Foreign  Department       11.  Shimamura. 

Bear- Admiral  Tanaka  was  the  first  prefect  of  Taipeh,  and  S.  Nomura  the  first  commissioner  of 
Customs. 
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77//'    I'.rprdifinn     (Hjaniat     Tcrhrhdifi — I^rrHotittl    rj-pfrifucfs — Aijtjrarnt'nui    conli«*s — A 
(h'scrtctl    rilltuff — Xii}nrr<m>{    shirnnHhra — Thr    Japunvae     machine     (jtin — Tht' 
twciipntiou  it/  Tirkrhnm — Citfi  a  aoldifrs  camp — Chinrae  idean  of  (jratitinle — 
Xcfc  nirthofh  nf  insurance — Otir  force  ircakcnal — Innnntcnts  surround  Tevkcham — 
Tronhic  alonff  line  commnnicaiion — An   imprtpriscd  fortress — Characteristics  of 
the  .JapancHc  snJdier — Japanese  commissariat — Japanese  armament — The  lilurata 
repeat  in  ff  ritfe — Chinese  soldieis — The  nhite  fiat]  defiled — A  trip  to  Kelnng — A 
Vliinesc    drmf    sti*re — The    southern     e.vpedition     abandoned — Fiijhtiwj    outside 
Taipeh — Chinese  ajfain  attack  Teckcham— Annihilation  of  a  Japanese  couroif — 
lira  re  conduet — Suicide  of  sir  soldiers — A  squadron  (tf  caralrt/  exterminated — 
A    strufifjle    far   life — Lanie  force   takes   the   field — Niulanijo    and   Loutjtamjm 
captured — The  atttick  on   Tokoham — White   fia(is   shelter  insuripntts — Stringent 
measures — Lan/e  e.rpedition  formed — Capture  of  Sankakenff — A  pitiful  scene — 
Operations  conducted  hi/  J/atsuhara^  Yamane,  and  Xai4o  enhnnns — Niidamra  and 
Sinpu   occupied — Headquarters  removed  to   Teckcham:^-The  noiih  central  dis- 
triets — Insunfcnts  strontihi  fortified — Kiukianna  and   Juharin   occupied — Main 
e.rjtedition    formed — The  fhrti tied  hill  of  Chapisoan  (  Senpitsusan  J   captuvi^ — 
Tiontikouii  fChukuJ  and   Taufun  occupied — Peep  on  the  Chinese  side — Aulantj 
ttrcupied — .1  skirmish  near  Ma(di — Obstinate  resistance  at  Chenkansoan — Mcudi, 
Taiko,  and  Koloton   occupied — Treacherous  use  of  white  flag — A  hard  flght — 
lirarerg  of  two  siddiers — Taiwanfu  occupied — Plans  for  capture  of  big  inland  cittf 
of  Chauffwha  C  Shokaj  and  its  fortifications — .1   memorable  engagement — Skilful 
strategif — A    decoi/    camp — Niffht    attack — Panic-stricken    braves — A    surprised 
garrison — An  army  anudc — The  fall  (f  Chang  wha — Heavy  loss  of  life — Skirmishes 
in  neighbitrhoiul — Capture  of  Tarimu — Changwha  a  fever  pit — Putrifying  liodirs 
ptdsnn  the  air — An  army  incapacitated — Chinese  lalmrers  in  fortune — Imperial 
approbation — Preparations  for  southern  e.vpedition — A  deplorable   change — The 
Japatiese   cotdie   in   Fornomi — Undrsi ruble  individuals — Disease  in  the  island — 
Savages  accompany  a  Japanese  fore e — Virst  meetiug  with  savages — A  Formosan- 
gale. 
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The  first  duty  of  the  Japanese  administration  was  to  plan  a  campaign 
against  the  rebels  throughout  Formosa,  who  now  had  their  headquarters  at 
Tainanfu  in  the  south  of  the  island,  the  capital  of  the  republic.  The  famous 
pirate  and  Black  Flag  Chief,  Liu  Yung-fu,  had  declared  himself  the  president 
**  elected  by  the  people,"  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  in  the  island. 
Even  the  village  garrisons  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Japanese  capital  of  Tai- 
peh,  who  were  formerly  under  the  command  of  President  Tang,  now  reported 
to  Liu  Yung-fu  far  away  in  the  south,  l-nder  these  circumstances,  the  For- 
mosan  republic  cannot  be  said  to  have  ceased  when  the  Japanese  captured 
Taipeh  in  the  north.  It  was  merely  reorganized  and  the  seat  of  government 
transferred  to  the  south.  It  was  now  quite  evident  to  the  Japanese  that  the 
subjugation  of  the  island  was  a  task  that  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a 
considerable  army  thoroughly  equipped  on  a  war  basis. 

The  first  expedition  was  to  be  to  the  south  towards  Teckcham  (Hsin- 
chu),  a  walled  city  forty  miles  from  Taipeh.  A  company  had  been  previously 
despatched  on  a  reconnoitering  expedition,  and  had  proceeded,  not  however 
without  considerable  difficulty,  nearly  as  far  south  as  Teckcham.  Here  the 
Chinese  troops  were  encountered  in  such  large  numbers  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  push  on  further.  This  party  brought  to  Taipeh  the  information  that, 
according  to  Chinese  reports,  the  enemy's  forces  in  Teckcham  aggregated 
about  2,000.  It  was  also  ascertained  that  a  general  with  five  battalions  of 
infantr)^  which  had  been  collected  at  Changwha  (Shoka),  was  hourly  ex- 
pected. Hereupon,  a  detachment,  consisting  of  a  battalion  of  the  2nd  regi- 
ment, two  companies  of  engineers  and  artillerj',  and  a  troop  of  cavalry, 
assembled  outside  the  north  gate  of  Taipeh,  and  took  up  the  march  for 
the  south. 

I  had  obtained  permission  from  the  Imperial  Prince  to  accompany  the 
expedition,^  and  as  it  was  quite  likely  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  do  with- 
out horses,  owing  to  the  possible  non-existence  of  roads,  I  decided,  rather 
than  risk  the  long  marches  under  the  burning  Formosan  sun,  to  avail  myself 
of  a  Chinese  chair  with  four  carriers,  which  had  been  offered  me  by  the  com- 
mander. As  Japanese  interpreter,  Mr.  Kunishima,  a  young  volunteer 
^  soldier  of  the  Imperial  Body  Guards,  was  detailed  for  my  service.  He  had 
been  educated  in  an  English  school,  could  speak  and  write  English  fluently, 
and  proved  himself  to  be  an  exceptionally  ]:)right  and  reliable  young  man. 

Our  first  march  of  sixteen  miles  was  a  pretty  stiff  one  for  troops  unac- 
customed to  the  heat  of  a  I'ormosan  sun,  and  dressed  as  they  were  in  the 
winter  uniform,  with  headgear  affording  abs(  )lutely  no  protection  against  the 
sun.  We  made  our  first  camp  at  Toahong  (Toshicn).  Nothing  liad  occurred 
of  importance.  We  had  followed  the  railway  track,  and  the  road  lay  Ixitween 
Avell  cultivated  rice  fields,  and  among  hills  covered  with  bamboo  groves. 
Even  the  railway  had  not  escaped  the  looters :  the  telegraph  poles,  wooden 

1.  Tliauks  to  tlie  United  States  minister  in  Tokyo,  I  was  not  unknown  to  the  military  stalT,  and 
<:onaequeDtly  found  it  uoi  a  diflicuit  task  to  obtain  credentials  temporarily,  awaiting  the  more  anthorita- 
"fcive  documcuts  from  the  Military  Department  in  Tokyo.  June  loth,  I  was  invited  to  meet  the  Imperial 
Prince  Kit&Hhirakawa,  aud  I  received  the  necessary  military  passports  from  his  hands,  and  was  infurnnd 
^^*t  I  should  have  the  same  conveniences  given  me  in  Formosa,  as  had  been  afforded  the  war  corrispondents 
"^  ilio  Dorth,  aud  1  would  be  attaeiied  to  the  lm|)erial  Body  Guards  uutil  peace  had  bocu  establibhed. 


:> 
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bridi^es,  and  even  the  wooden  ties  had  been  torn  up  from  beneath  the  rails  and 
removed.  We  slei)t  that  night  in  a  Chinese  temple.  By  forcibly  ejecting 
a  lot  of  little  josses  who.  were  occiipjing  the  only  stand  in  the  place,  we 
obtained  a  satisfactory  dininj^  table,  and  as  soon  as  we  had  disposed  of  the 
army  rations,  a  small  mosquito-net  was  rigged  up,  the  table  doing  duty  as  a 
Ijed,  while  the  wierd  old  idols  looked  down  on  us  from  all  sides,  frowning 
more  than  ever  at  the  intrusion. 

« 

The  next  morning  at  five,  we  were  on  our  way  again,  following  die 
railway,  and,  as  on  the  da}*  before,  we  found  the  Chinese  peaceably  at  work. 
luich  house  had  out  its  little  white  Hair.  The  natives  were  not  interfered  with 
in  any  wa\',  and  in  turn  the  Chinese  made  no  trouble  for  the  Japanese.  We 
encamped  that  night  at  Tiongliek  (Chureki),  after  a  march  of  twelve  miles. 
A  military  telegraph  had  been  constructed  thus  far  by  the  telegraph  corps  ac- 
companjing  th(?  reconnoitering  party,  which  had  advanced  to  this  point  a  few 
days  before.  The  inhal)itants  of  the  town  and  district  were  found  to  be  chiefly 
Hakkas ;  that  hardy  race  of  Chinese  whose  customs  and  manners  differ 
much  from  other  Chinese!,  and  whose  women  with  their  unbound  feet,  their 
graceful  gait,  and  their  hair-dress  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Japanese 
women,  are  fresh  and  not  bad-lookin<^. 

The  next  mV)rning  alx)ut  5,  we  he^ard  sharp  firing  outside.  It  was  a 
skirmish  between  a  party  of  mounted  scouts  and  a  detachment  of  the  enemy. 
We  were  u|)  and  along  widi  but  little  delay,  and  the  cavalry,  now  supported 
by  a  company  of  infantry,  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  Chinese  to  retire 
to  a  stronger  position  on  the  toj)  of  the  surrounding  hills.  The  detachment 
was  here  divided  into  three  columns,  one  to  proceed  along  the  railway 
track  and  die  two  others  along  the  Uible-lands  leading  up  to  the  hills 
on  the  right  and  left.  At  a  short  distance  from  a  small  village,  in 
which  a  considerables  amount  of  arms  and  ammunition  liiid  been  found, 
a  detachment  of  the  enem\*  appeared  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  in  front 
and  opened  fire  on  our  main  column.  To  obtain  a  tetter  view  of 
the  enemy,  m\'  companion  and  I  joined  the  advance  guard:  but  upon 
our  coming  out  in  the  clearing,  and  proceeding  a  few  rods,  the 
firing  was  so  heav\'  from  the  Chinese  just  ahead  of  us,  that  the  members  of 
our  little  band  scattc:red,  and  m)'  companion  and  I  lay  down  flat  and 
<*mbraced  the  rail\va\'  eml)^uikment  most  affectionately,  while  eleven  bullets 
with  a  most  disagrc!eal)I(!  plunk,  went  into  the  mud  of  the  big  ditch  at  our  feet. 
The  main  column,  about  j.ooo  metres  from  the  enemy,  did  not  reply,  but  sat 
down  to  noon  mess.  Meanwhile,  the  artilleiy  had  ])lanted  a  battery  of 
mountain  pieces,  and  after  firing  a  few  well  aimed  shells  we  were  again 
aiKancing  along  the  plateau,  th(*  enemy  retreating  to  a  high  line  of  liills 
stretching  from  right  to  left,  a  si)lendid  position,  and  with  the  railway  passing 
through  di(!  only  apparent  break.  The  Chinese  commenced  a  brisk  fire 
ui)on  die  approaching  cavalry  and  infantrj',  now  closing  in  about  them,  and 
then  with  Chinese  braLrirack)cio  beu^an  advanciui^  down  from  the  hills  towards 
US.  Several  detachments  were  sent  out  to  die  east  and  west,  and  the  artil- 
lery, again  l)rought  mU)  i)lay,  sent  such  a  hot  fire  of  shells  among  the 
Chinese  that  th(.*y  were  soon  retreating  like  sheep.     It  was  a  hot  day  and 
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y  chair  coolies  were  a  great  source  of  annoyance.  During  the  morning  we 
d  progressed  but  a  short  distance,  when  several  rifle  reports  were  heard. 
lis  seemed  to  amuse  my  chair  coolies,  until  suddenly,  in  close  succession, 
o  bullets  whizzed  through  the  air  a  rod  or  so  off  and  well  above  us.  My 
air  Avas  dropped  like  a  shot,  and  a  movement  to  the  rear  was  executed  by 
>se  five  coolies  with  a  speed  equalled  only  by  that  of  the  missile  which 
d  alarmed  them.  My  interpreter  drove  them  to  the  front  again,  but  I 
w  it  was  useless  to  depend  further  on  tlie  chair,  and  decided  to  tramp  it 
•  the  rest  of  the  day.  A  few  hours  later,  several  staff-officers  were  resting 
a.  shady  grove.  A  bench  was  brought  forward  by  an  orderly  for  one  of 
^  Higher  officers,  who  invited  me  to  share  it  with  him.  I  accepted,  and 
er  A;ve  both  rose  to  greet  an  officer  just  arriving,  and  then  returned  to  the 
nch-  But  to  my  companion's  merriment  and  my  dismay,  I  found  that  one 
rny  coolies,  whom  we  had  dublxid  "mandarin,''  had  taken  possession  of 
r*  t>^nch  and  was  busily  engaged  in  searching  for  the  enemy  which  infested 
rson.  This  was  the  first  of  tlie  many  incidents  which  convinced  me  that 
olie  was  a  thorough  republican.  He  recognized  no  class  or  distinction  ; 
-  l^umblest  Japanese  coolie  and  the  Imperial  Prince  were  alike  to  him. 
hiTJe  in  charge  of  the  baggage  it  was  invariably  his  custom,  when  stopping, 
place  the  load  with  its  long  pole  across  the  roadway,  to  sit  down  in  the 
i<Jle  of  a  narrow  pathway,  and  complacently  watch  half  a  hundred 
^i^rs,  a  troop  of  cavalr)-,  or  perhaps  a  battery  of  artillery  turn  from  the 
^cl  to  pass  him.  Two  white  tags  floating  above  each  little  pile  of  baggage 
•J^Vced  it  as  the  property  of  the  American  correspondent,  and  as  such  it  was 
»p>^:^cted.  The  chair  coolies  collectively  were  even  worse.  They  never 
a  parallel  path  to  the  one  on  which  the  troops  were  marching,  and  they 
ht  nothing  of  setting  down  the  chair  in  such  a  position  as  to  throw  a 
1^  file  of  soldiers  into  confusion.  Yhcy  would  charge  through  a  troop  of 
tlr)' or  a  l>attery  of  artillery  ;  would,  without  compunction,  plant  the  chair 
J  themselves  down  in  front  of  the  regimental  commander,  blocking  his 
"ti-t:  during  some  important  manoeuvre,  and  would  everlastingly  get  their 
r  crhair  in  the  way  when  given  the  slightest  opportunity.  Politeness, 
-3- clings,  threats,  kicks,  were  of  no  avail. 

The  army  marched  into  the  village  of  lokohao  where  camp  No.  3  was 
-^-t>Iished.  The  village  was  totally  deserted,  the  shops  being  left  wide  open, 
Pc>sing  the  shelves  filled  with  goods,  as  though  waiting  a  customer. 
^^i"e  was  no  confusion,  and  the  village  must  have  been  deserted  on  very 
'^'"^  notice,  inasmuch  as  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  close  doors 
^tore  away  valuables.  Some  of  these  shops  were  specially  enticing; 
.  ^  iiiust  state  that,  although  the  soldiers  were  roaming  about  the  streets, 
^^*^  not  see  one  ent<ir  a  shop ;  and  in  the  morning,  as  1  walked  through  the 
^^fe,  all  seemed  to  be  intact. 

JBefore  retiring,  we  learned  of  severe  fighting  that  had  occurred  on  the 
^*>tDre,  between  a  detachment  of  about  sixty  of  our  troops  (infantry)  and 
^^siderable  force  of  Chinese,  wlio  had  sought  refuge  in  a  very  substantial 
building  provided   with  loop  holes,   through  which  the  Chinese  were 
Xo  fire  on  their  opponents  without  danger  to  themselves.     After  an  en- 
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j^^agenient  of  several  hours,  during  which  the  Japanese  met  with  some  loss,  a 
portion  of  the  wiill  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder,   the  brave  fellows   volun- 
teering for  this  task  being  nearly  all  wounded  in  accomplishing  it,  one  &tally. 
At  3  am.  the  next  morning,  we  were  up,  and  an  hour  later,  on  our  way 
ascending  the  tableland  that  lay  Ixifore  us.     The  Chinese  forces  were  down 
in  the  low  lands  ahead,  and  commenced  firing  at  5.30.     We  advanced  to  the 
brow  of  the  elevation,  die  mountain  and  machine  guns  were  brought  into 
)Ositi()n,  and  the  hills  resounded  with  firing  such  as  the  interior  of  Fpmiosa 
lad  not  heard  before.    Some  y^ry  good  work  was  done  by  the  mountain-gun 
batter)',  and  the  Chinese  were  soon   on  the  retreat,  running  along  the  nar- 
row pathways  of  the  rice  fields,  crossing  a  river,  and  ascending  a  hill  beyond. 
This  offered  a  s})lendid  opjjortunity  for  marksmanship,  and  many  a  retreat- 
ing brave  went  down  with  a  bullet  in  his  back. 

On  diis  day,  there  were  several  opportunities  for  my  coolies  to  add  to  . 
their  reputation.  They  all  appeared  now  in  splendid  array.  Silk  coats^ 
rings  on  their  fingers,  new  pipes,  embroidered  tobacco  pouches  ;  and  **  Man- 
darin "  strutted  i)roudl)'  alx)ut  with  a  fur  cap  and  silk  trousers.  My  chair  I 
found  converted  into  a  receptacle  for  stolen  goods.  In  other  words,  my 
coolies  had  spent  the  day  in  looting.  I  threw  the  stuff  into  a  neighboring 
l>atch  of  undergrowth  and  hurried  them  along.  W'hat  the  Japanese  thought 
of  it  all  I  don't  know.  Inhere  must  have  been  much  anger  smothered 
on  several  occasions,  on  account  of  those  wretches.  During  the  after- 
noon "  Mandarin  "  again  imposed  himself  upon  the  official  circle, 
first  bj'  re(|uesting  the  loan  of  the  colonel's  field  glasses  that  he  might 
note  the  enemy's  movements,  and  secondlj'  by  waiting  without  any  evi- 
dence; of  impatience  until  an  orderly  had  carefully  arranged  the  colonel's 
l)lanket  and  then  occupying  it  himself.  I  was  called  to  the  scene  and  found 
**  Mandarin"  employing  himself  in  removing  scales  from  a  number  of  offen- 
sive sonis  on  his  leg  ;  and,  I  regret  to  say.  he  did  not  always  throw  them 
clear  of  the  blanket.  Words  utterly  failed  me,  and  I  so  fer  disregarded  the 
usual  methods  of  enforcing  militarj'  discipline  as  to  attempt  a  kick ;  but 
*'  Mandarin  "  willi  much  agility  evaded  this,  and  then  left  us  with  low  mum- 
bled expressions  of.  disgust,  to  give  his  attention  for  the  next  half  hour  to 
the  intricacies  of  a  machine-ii;un. 

We  now  commenced  the  march  on  leckcham,  four  Japanese  corres- 
l)ondents  and  myself  accompanying  the  machine-gun  battery,  which  was  taking 
a  route  well  to  the  left  of  the  main  column.  I  could  not  but  admire  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  the  fellows  in  charge  of  this  battery  plodded  along. 
The)'  had  great  loads  to  carry  under  any  circumstances,  but  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  under  a  i'ormosan  sun,  and  dressed  in  heavy  winter  garments,  their 
Uisk  appeared  almost  heroic' 


1.  Tlio  Jupaiic.'^e  inachino-gun  is  manufactured  in  Osaka,  and  is  similar  to  tlio  Maxim  gun  so  far  that 
t)u!  rccdW  is  u:ilizfil  in  providing  power  for  loadiug  and  ejecting  the  cartridges.  It  is  '443  calibre  and  cau 
ho  fired  up  to  GlH)  >iii)t'^  a  nnnuio.  Tliis  weapon  was  used  fur  the  first  time  in  warfare  iu  Formosa.  It 
wan  noL  found  >ati>f:ictory,  liowever,  and  il  is  reported  that  tliis  particular  type  will  be  abandoued.  The 
c'liief  dilliculiy  in  Fornio.su,  >o  far  as  1  was  able  to  observe,  was  that  the  cartridges  frequently  jammed, 
and  it  wa>  dftt.-n  necessary  to  eiliiur  abandon  its  use  or  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  an  engagement  and  take 
tlic  wca[>on  to  piece-)  to  extract  llic  unruly  cartridge,  which  refused  to  come  out  any  other  way.    Each 
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ITirough  the  field,  uphill  and  downhill,  fordinjj  the  river,  with  our  clothes 
alternately  soaking  wet  and  drying  in  the  burning  sun,  we  proceeded  until, 
meeting  a  company  of  infantry  marching  with  all  haste  that  they  might  be 
the  first  to  attack  the  walls  of  the  distant  capital,  we  joined  them,  leaving 
the  machine-gun  batterj^  to  follow  more  slowly.  About  1 1.30  a.m.  we  caught 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  towers  of  the  city,  and  the  inspiring  sight  hastened  all : 
for  each  company  was  ambitious  to  be  the  first  to  plant  the  national  llag 
upon  the  walls.  The  apparent  danger  to  a  small  force  of  men  in  attacking  a 
walled  city,  which  might  contain  several  thousand  soldiers  and  have  hidden 
mines  around  it.  did  not  worry  our  small  detachment  in  the  least.  They 
marched  on  with  quickened  steps,  although  much  exhauste^d  by  the  heat  and 
fatigue  of  the  seven  hours*  work  they  had  already  performed,  exposed  to 
the  glare  of  a  blazing  sun,  and  then  breaking  into  a  run,  they  hastened 
along,  shouting,  cheering,  and  with  faces  beaming  with  enthusiasm.  The 
Chinese  had  constructed  a  moat,  but  the  Japanese  plunged  into  it 
from  the  banks,  holding  their  guns  and  ammunition  above  their  heads, 
and  were  clambering  over  the  opposite  bank,  almost  as  qufckly  as  it  they 
had  a  bridge.  I.  however,  crossed  on  a  trembling  l^amboo  ladder  which 
had  been  thrown  across  for  my  use,  and  was  thus  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  head  of  the  company  without  having  to  take  a  mud  bath.  We  anticipated 
a  good  fight  in  Teckcham  as  the  Japanese  had  surrounded  the  place  on 
three  sides,  and  the  Chinese  uniformed  troops  had  been  plainly  seen  to 
enter  the  city.  On  reaching  the  heavy  gates,  we  found  them  barricaded 
from  within.  Ladders,  which  we  had  carried  with  us,  were  placed  against  the 
walls,  and  a  stream  of  Japanese  were  climbing  up  and  sending  shot  after 
shot  at  the  Chinese  soldiers  who  were  occasionally  seen  as  they  darted  here 
and  there  among  the  houses.  As  evidence  that  the  Chin(*se  were  surprised 
at  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  old  jing-galls  and  numerous  antediluvian 
cannon  mounted  on  the  wall  were  found  loaded  but  unfired.  A  small  force  of 
modern  soldiers  could  have  held  the  city  for  several  days  ;  but  the  Chinese 
made  no  attempt,  although  preparations  for  a  prolonged  siege  were  seen 
on  ever)'  hand.  The  wall  had  been  strengthened  and  in  some  places  rebuilt. 
and  was  defended  by  cannon  of  all  sizes  and  conditions  ;  while  the  big  gates 
were  closed  with  a  mass  of  rocks  and  sand,  reaching  halfway  up  the  gate 
way.  The  city  was  filled  with  Chinese  soldiers.  We  knew  that ;  for  their 
bright  uniforms  had  been  seen  but  a  few  moments  l^efore.  Now  came  a 
sudden  stage  transformation  scene.  From  furious  soldiers  in  battle  array 
to  peaceful  smiling  merchants  and  smirking  coolies  would  l)e  quite  a  feat 
for  European  soldiers  ;  but  the  Chinese  accomplished  it  in  the  ten  minutes' 
interval  between  the  time  when  the  first  Japanese  soldier  scaled  the  wall 
and  when  the  Japanese  were  in  complete  possession.  It  was  an  irritating 
position.  Had  the  Chinese  force,  which  greatly  outnumbered  ours,  made; 
any  attempt  at  defence  and  later  surrendered,  the)*  would  ha\'e  won 
the    respect   of  ever}'   Japanese   in   our   party.     It  is  difficult  for  a  civilian 

gun  was  mounted  on  a  light  carriage  which  was  pulled  by  Japanese  soldiers,  who  were  also  loaded  with 
thoir  carbines  and  soldier's  kits.  The  animuiiitiou  for  a  day's  use  was  in  wooden  cases  carried  on  the 
backs  of  soldiers.  Eighty  pouuds  was  the  usual  allowance  to  each  soldier,  who  had  besides  his  regular  kit 
of  over  sixteen  poands. 
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to  realize  the  sickeninj^  disgust  of  a  soldier  who,  after  ploddinj;  along 
in  the  heat,  da\'  after  day,  to  attack  the  enemy,  finds  his  opponents 
discardinjf  all  warlike  e(|uipinents,  and  coming;  forward  smirking  and 
disclaiminj^  all  knowledi^e  of  the  enemy.  Rifles  and  ammunition,  uniforms, 
spears,  and  other  e(iuipments  wen!  strewn  about  the  streets  :  and  from  their 
quantity  it  ajjpearcd  that  the  Chinese  soldiers  must  have  numbered  at  least 
a  thousand.  Iliat  many  of  them  were  still  present  the  houses  crowded 
with  men  i^^ave  evidence,  but  unfortunately  there  was  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing who  were  soldiers,  and  the  Japanese  made  no  attempt  to  do  so.  The 
victors  beha\ed  splendidh\  Xo  shops  were  broken  into,  no  one  was 
molested,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  the  gates  were  opened,  sentries  posted,  and 
communication  with  the  outside  freely  permitted.  At  first  the  people,  crowded 
into  the  houses,  would  not  come  out,  but  after  a  few  doors  liad  Ixien  forced 
op(!n  l)y  the  Japanese,  they  gradualb'  came  forth,  and  busied  themselves  in 
hoisting  white  flags  over  the  doorways,  and  in  freely  offering  tea  and  cakes 
to  all  who  j>assed.  Hut  as  the  Jai^anese  still  showed  no  signs  of  ill  will,  the 
Chinese  quickly  changed  their  ideas  of  the  situation,  and  in  a  verj'  short  time 
the  tea  and  cakes  were  withdrawn,  the  merchants  opened  their  stores,  and, 
instead  of  giving  awa\'  their  wares,  doul>led  their  prices;  the  teggars  crawled 
out  of  their  hiding  places,  all  seemingly  possessed  with  the  idea  that  the 
Japanese  were  there  for  their  sp<*cial  benefit,  and  that  any  extortion  was 
perfectl)'  proper.  Now  was  a  Japanese  guilty  of  some  slight  breach  of 
eti(iuette,  the  same  wretches  who  wen;  (^ut  a  few  hours  ago  wailing  and 
crying  in  the  dust,  shouted  and  chattered  away  as  though  they  intended  to 
(*at  U[)  the  guilty  fellow  on  th(!  sjjoi. 

It  was  nec(!ssary  to  obtain  souk!  assistants  among  the  Chinese,  espe- 
cially as  the  Japanese  interpreters  understood  only  the  Peking  dialect,  which 
is  entireU'  unknown  to  most  ol  the  b'ormosan  Chinese.  A  bright  looking 
native,  formerly  a  petty  Chinese  official,  was  discovered  who  could  speak 
the  Peking  dialect.  Ht*  was  at  once  engaged  as  assistant,  and  a  tag  denot- 
ing this  fact  was  given  him  as  a  sort  of  i)assport.  His  new  position,  com- 
bimxl  with  his  former  power  for  C!\  il,  macU*  him  appear  to  the  natives  a  very 
formidabhi  character;  and  in  true  Chinestj  st\ie  he  availed  himself  of  that 
reputation  to  the  utmost.  Tnable  to  squeeze  their  money  according  to  the 
*'  olo  custom  "  he  dc^vised  new  means  (|uite  as  effective.  Calling  from  shop 
to  shop  and  from  house  to  house,  he.  told  the  occupants  that  for  a  small  pre- 
mium he  could  insure  th(*ir  buildings  against  harm  from  the  Japanese,  and 
allow  their  busim^ss  to  continue  untrammeU^d ;  but  if  they  did  not  produce 
the  necessary  fee,  he  would  promi)tly  hand  their  property  over  to  the  Japan- 
ese lor  destruction.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  thus  obtained,  and  to  each 
contributor  he  gave  a  small  flag  bearing  an  inscription  in  Chinese,  to  the 
effect  that  the  occupant  was  a  good  man,  eLc. ;  llags  which  could,  of  course, 
have  l)(»en  madct  by  any  one,  and  would  have  recctived  (*qual  consideration 
from  the  Jaj^anese.  Tnfortunately  for  the  enterprising  official,  he  visited, 
during  one  of  his  tours,  a  store,  the  top  floor  of  which  was  occupied  by  several 
Japanese  correspondents.  I'he  storekeeper  incjuired  of  one  of  the  corres- 
pondents as  to  whether  the  charge  tlemanded  was  excessive  or  not,  with  the 
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result  that  in  a  ver)-  few  moments,  the  insurance  company  was  placed  under 
arrest,  and  the  Japanese  were  more  cautious  in  the  selection  of  assistants. 

News  having  reached  us  that  the  villaLTcrs  liad  made  an  attack  on  small 
parties  of  Japanese  coming  in  from  rai[)eh,  a  large  portion  of  our  infantry 
was  at  once  despatched  along  the  route?  to  kt^ep  open  communication  with 
Taipeh.  Chinese  military  officials  api)arently  learned  of  this  ;  for  the  next 
morning  (24th)  a  large  force  ajjproached  from  the  south  and  took  u|)  a 
position  on  the  surrounding  hills  but  a  short  distance  from  the  city.  The 
first  attack  was  made  on  an  outpost,  which,  re-inforced  with  but  thirty  men, 
bravely  held  their  ground.  Meanwhile,  a  lottery  of  mountain  guns  was 
placed  in  position.  The  Chinese  wen.*  now  boldly  marching  down  the 
hillside  in  good  order,  their  gay  uniforms  and  banners  |)lainly  visil)le.  The 
first  shell  was  fired  from  our  side  and  exi)loded  among  them.  They  hesit- 
ated a  moment,  and  then  as  the  fire  from  two  machine-guns  was  ackled  to  the 
battery,  they  suddenly  turned  tail,  scattered  in  great  confusion,  and  lied  like 
frightened  deer.  Yet  they  outnumlxTed  us  j)robabl)'  ten  to  one.  Another 
Chinese  column  on  two  occasions  assembkxl,  and  was  twice  dispersed  with 
ease,  though  our  small  force  did  not  dare  go  far  from  the  city,  knowing 
that  many  Chinese  soldiers  were  within  the  walls,  who  would  doul)tless  rise 
against  the  Japanese  if  they  were  given  the  slightest  opi)ortunity.  The 
exjxidition  thus  far  had  cost  the  Japanese  a  loss  of  eighteen  men  killed 
and  wounded,  while  the  Chinese  liad  about  one  hundred  killed. 

With  the  intention  of  joining  the  expedition  ordered  to  the  south,  I  left 
Teckcham  on  the  27th  of  June  to  return  to  Taii)eh.  The  insurgents  liad  been 
making  considerable  troul)le  along  the  line,  tearing  down  the  militarj^  UiU)- 
graph  and  making  a  strong  attack  on  the  commissariat  station  at  Tiengliek. 
Our  returning  party  consisted  o^one  company  of  infantry.  On  the  28th,  Just 
before  reaching  Tiengliek,  we  encountered  the  eneni}' ;  but  as  we  were 
greatly  outnumbered,  and  besides,  had  been  ordered  to  hurry  on  to 
Taipeh,  we  hid  in  a  bamlx)o  grove  until  the  Chinese  disappeared  over 
the  hills.  We  then  proceeded,  and  in  a  short  time  passed  the  ruins 
of  a  large  mud-brick  house  which  had  been  the  scene  of  a  brisk  fight 
on  the  25th.  On  that  day,  a  strong  body  of  insurgents  had  attacked 
a  company  of  infantry  posted  there.  The  Chinese  were  dispersed,  with 
the  exception  of  a  party  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  above-men- 
tioned house,  which  they  had  provided  with  loop  holes,  through  which 
they  fired  on  the  Japanese  with  considerable  effect,  killing  two  and  wounding 
four.  ITie  Japanese  found  that  their  bullets  could  not  penetrate  the  thick 
walls,  so  after  a  futile  siege  for  a  while,  they  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  combat 
by  setting  fire  to  the  roof.  The  Chinese  were  horror-stricken  at  this  solution 
of  the  affair  and  attempted  to  escape,  but  some  twelve  or  fifteen  remained 
too  long  and  found  a  grave  under  the  smoking  ruins.  On  reaching 
Tiengliek  we  were  joined  by  a  company  which  was  waiting  for  a  reinforce- 
ment of  artillery.  They  had  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  skirmish  during  the 
morning,  with  a  loss  of  one  killed  and  three  wounded,  including  a  lieutenant. 
We  remained  in  the  village  during  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  then  we  marched  all 
night  and  reached  Taipehfu  at  8  a.m.  the  next  morning,  having  passed  on 
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the  way  several  companies  of  infantry  and  a  Ixttter}-  of  artillery  despatched 
to  aid  the  small  force  scattered  l)et\veen  Tiengliek  and  Teckcliam. 

The  trip  jiad  been  one  of  much  value  and  interest,  and  the  Japanese 
had  treated  me  with  j^n^at  kindness.  I  formed  on  this  my  first  journey, 
many  impressions  which  my  later  expericinces  did  not  lead  me  to  change. 
First,  that  the  Japanese  were  brave  and  courageous  ;  that  for  quiet  and 
soldierly  discipline,  for  cheerfulness  under  adverse  circumstances,  for  sturdi- 
ness  and  endurance,  they  were  a  superior  body  of  men.  Physically  they 
were  all  small,  but  very  noticeable  was  their  evenness  in  height,  weight, 
and  strength.  A  military'  man  familiar  with  the  condition  of  roads  such  as 
existed  in  T'ormosa  can  readily  understand  that  under  a  burning  sun  in  sum- 
mer, seven  to  eight  miles  a  day  would  be  a  very  good  record.*  Nevertheless 
the  Japanese,  in  spite  of  their  winter  uniform  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  semi-tropical  climate  of  the  island,  having  arrived 
but  a  few  days  before  from  cold  Manchuria,  made  an  average  advance  of 
more  than  thirteen  miles  a  day :  and  on  one  day,  one  of  the  hottest  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  island,  sixteen  miles  were  marched.  The  military  coolies, 
the  ammunition  carriers,  kept  their  places  in  rank ;  and  so  equal  were  their 
powers  of  endurance  that  not  a  man  fell  out.  The  diet  was  one  that  gave 
great  advantage  to  the  Japanese  as  well  as  Chinese  soldiers.  Rice  in  the 
liast  can  be  easily  obtained,  is  easily  transported,  and  can  be  easily  prepared. 
Large  iron  ])ans  were  carried  by  the  commissariat  corps  but  rarely  used,  as 
everj'  village,  even  a  group  of  farm  houses,  contained  all  the  appliances  ne- 
cessarj'.  Every  soldier  carried  a  small  oblong  basket  holding  about  a  quart 
of  rice  which  was  the  ration  for  each  meal.  Vegetables,  fish,  and  sometimes 
meat,  were  given  in  varying  (juantities  as  thej'  could  be  obtained. 

The  brunt  of  the  campaign  in  Formosa  was  lx)rne  by  the  infantry. 
While  it  is  true  that  aivalry  were  utilized,  still  the  absence  of  passable  roads 
marred  their  usual  effectiveness.  The  artillery  was  limited  to  mountain-gun 
l>atteries.  Meld-gims  were  brought  to  Kelung  and  later  to  Teckcham,  but 
no  occasion  was  found  for  their  use.  The  Chinese  have  a  great  horror  of 
all  artillery,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  difficulty  of  transport,  this  arm  would 
have  been  found  of  the  greatest  value.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
magazine  rille'-  and  the  machine-gun  with  which  the  Japanese  troops  in  For- 
mosa were  provided  were  used  for  the  first  time  in  warfare  during  the  For- 
mosan  auiipaign. 

The  Chinese  troops  ecjuipped  with  good  weapons  or  bad,  without  drill, 

1.  The  Frencli  troops  in  Madagascar  advaucod  at  an  average  rate  of  not  over  four  milos  a  day. 

2.  The  Imperial  Bi>dy  Guard  were  armed  with  a  '315  calibre  ten  fire  repeating  rifle  called  (ho  Mura(a, 
made  at  the  ar^enal  in  Tokyo.  Wliilc  a  very  s(?rviceablc  long  range  weapon,  it  seemed  to  have  a  weak  spot 
in  its  re^icatiug  mecliauism.  The  extra  cartridges  were  contained  in  a  second  barrel,  as  is  found  in  the 
W'inchostcr  riHo.  'J'his  necessitates  a  long  spring  whicli  has  to  be  sufticicntly  strong  to  push  up  the  last 
cartridge  and  yet  not  too  strong  to  render  the  loading  of  the  last  two  or  three  cartridges  too  difldoult  a  task 
to  be  accomx^lislied  without  taking  the  riile  down  from  the  proper  position  of  loading.  On  one  or  two  oc« 
casious  1  noted  that  the  spring  did  not  bring  out  the  cartridges,  either  because  of  a  jam  or  too  weak  a 
spring  ;  and  again  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  place  the  rifle  in  an  unguarded  position,  and  engage  all 
the  soldier's  attention  and  no  little  strengtli,  to  force  in  the  last  two  or  three  cartridges.  However,  thia- 
was  very  rare,  and  it  was  always  ti;  he  used  as  a  single  lire  weajion  entirely  independent  of  the  magaainei^ 
The  above  d<>feeb  is  to  Ix;  remedied,  liDWover,  and  preparati< ms  are  now  being  made  to  arm  the  infantry 
with  a  now  ritle,  in  whicli  1  believe  the  underfeed  principle^  similar  to  that  of  the  magaaine  rifles,  is  to  M 
adopted. 
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and  unskilled  in  foreign  tactics,  protected  l)y  ma;:jniricent  forts  with  big  modern 
guns,  or  behind  mudwalls  with  jing-gals,  conducted  themselves  always  with 
scarcely  a  redeeming  feature.  Their  forces  never  advanced  to  make  an 
attack  unless  they  were  confident  that  their  position  permitted  of  an  easy 
retreat  and  that  they  greatly  outnumbered  their  opponents.  I  know  of 
hardly  a  single  instance  where,  in  the  clearing,  they  have  held  their  own 
against  an  approaching  force,  under  anywhere  near  equal  conditions.  It  is  a 
usual  manoeuvre  for  the  Chinese  to  draw  themselves  up  in  mighty  splendor 
oil  some  open  plot  of  ground  in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  and  should  the  latter 
advance  towards  to  them,  to  commence  to  fire  off  every  available  firearm, 
although  they  may  be  entirely  out  of  range.  This  continues  until  the  enemy 
has  advanced  sufficiently  near  to  make  his  bullets  felt  in  the  Chinese  ranks, 
and  then  there  is  a  scatter  and  a  scramble  for  a  safer  position,  where  their 
forces  rally  again  to  repeat  the  same  tactics  as  before.  The  <gr^dX  forte  of 
the  Chinese  in  P'ormosa  was  guerrilla  warfare  and  street  fighting.  Unarmed 
carriers,  commissariat  coolies,  and  scouts,  small  reconnoitering  parties,  were 
their  special  delight. 

The  greatest  obstacle  that  the  Japanese  encountered  was  the  smiling 
villagers  who  stood  in  their  doorways,  over  which  they  had  fiown  a  white 
flag,  watching  the  troops  pass  by.  For  these  natives  the  Japanese  had  at 
first  a  kind  word  and  a  smile.  But  scarcely  were  the  troops  out  of  sight 
before  guns  were  brought  out  through  the  same  doorways  and  shots  fired  at 
the  first  unfortunate  party  whose  numbers  were  sufficiently  small  to  make  it 
appear  safe  to  the  treacherous  occupants.  Troops  now  return  and  find  the 
mutilated  bodies  of  their  companions  in  the  streets ;  while  at  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  houses  near,  are  the  same  grinning  fiends  and  the  same  little 
white  flag,  an  emblem  of  peace,  still  floating  over  their  guilty  heads.  It  is 
pleasant  to  sit  in  one's  home  and  to  think  of  mercy  even  to  one's  enemy,  but 
it  is  quite  a  different  thing  in  the  miserable  camp  of  a  soldier.  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  extreme  leniency  of  the  commander  of  the  southern  expedi- 
tion, who  made  no  attempt  to  surround  the  insurgents,  who  always  allowed 
a  path  open  for  the  enemy  to  escape,  who  had  his  communications  cut  off 
again  and  again ;  his  carriers,  messengers,  and  scouts  murdered  and  mutilated 
by  villagers  who  had  declared  their  loyalty  and  hoisted  the  white  flag  to  pro- 
tect them  in  their  treachery.  With  this  weak  policy,  the  month  of  July  found 
affairs  rapidly  growing  worse.  The  large  bodies  of  insurgents  learned  that  they 
could  harass  the  Japanese  with  comparative  safety,  and  the  villagers  that 
killing  under  a  wliite  flag  brought  no  punishment.  To  the  majority  of  Chinese 
there  appeared  but  one  reason  for  such  conduct.  It  was  that  the  Japanese 
feared  them.  Then  came  the  organization  of  new  bands  of  insurgents  in- 
spired by  the  idea  that  the  Japanese  could  be  easily  driven  from  the  island. 
To  the  Chinese  who  were  peacefully  inclined,  the  position  was  most  despe- 
rate ;  for,  placed  between  two  fires,  first  forced  to  serve  the  rebels  and  then 
the  Japanese,  to  the  sacrifice  of  property'  and  sometimes  of  life,  there  was  no 
peace  or  comfort.  Proclamations  purporting  to  have  originated  with  the 
governor-general  were  scattered  broadcast,  stating  that  all  must  pay  tribut(i 
to  the  Japanese,  that  not  even  the  pig,  dog,  cat,  goose,  or  chicken  would  be 
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exempt  from  taxation ;  and  that  tlie  Chinese!  should  not  close  their  doors 
atjainst  the  Japanese,  but  ijive  freely  to  the  conquerors  of  all  they  Iiad,  even 
to  the  women,  who  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  soldiers.  These 
proclamations,  which  were  l>elieved  unhesitatingly  by  all.  quite  naturally 
stirred  the  people  u])  to  a  great  pitch,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  attacks 
were  constant  even  in  such  districts  as  the  Japanese  had  nominially  occupied. 

After  two  days'  stay  in  Taipelifu,  procuring  the  necessary  equipment  for 
the  trip  to  the  south,  I  left  on  a  special  military  train  for  Kelung,  making  a 
very  quick  trip.  The  locomotive  and  coaches  were  much  cleaner  than  form- 
erly, but  plainly  showed  that  they  had  not  escaped  the  last  days  of  thp  re- 
public. Ever)-  removable  attachment  about  the  engines  had  been  stolen,  and 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese,  with  their  limited  facilities  at  hand,  it  was  no 
trifling  work  to  replace  the  missing  parts.  The  engines  were  finally  tinkered 
uj),  however,  and  were  again  pulling  the  rickety  cars  which  had  been  reduced  by 
the  looters  to  mere  unfurnished  vans.  On  reaching  Kelung,  I  was  surprised 
to  note  how  little  there  was  left  to  remind  one  of  the  sleepy  town  of  Chi- 
nese days  ;  the  streets  wvrc  bustling  with  life,  and  the  sound  of  the  hammer 
and  saw  was  heard  on  every  side.  Imvc  men-of-war  and  fourteen  transports 
were  in  the  harbor,  where  I  had  never  seen  more  than  one  foreign  vessel 
iDefore.  As  I  had  not  been  definitely  stationed  on  any  particular  transport, 
I  occupied  in  Kelung  \illage  a  portion  of  a  pharmacy  store,  where  a  Chinese 
dniggist  dispensed  foreign  drugs.  Upon  first  entering  the  building,  I  was 
amazed  at  the  big  stock  carried.  Shelves  and  shelves  of  foreign  drugs, 
while  on  one  side  arose;  tier  after  tier  of  celebrated  brands  of  ale  and  stout 
and  English  and  (lerman  beer  in  quarts  and  pints.  **  Familiarity  breeds 
contempt,"  however,  and  upon  a  closer  inspection,  I  found  the  enormous 
supply  of  foreign  drinkables  dwindled  down  to  one  small  bottle  of  inferior 
brandy,  the  others  containing  Chhiese  samshu  nicely  sealed  and  with  the 
original  foreign  label  intact.  The  majority  of  the  dnigs  were  equally  illu- 
sory. Most  of  the  jars  and  bottles  were;  emjjty,  and  those  that  did  contain  a 
few  medicines  were  arranged  with  a  most  fearful  disregard  for  labels.  Am- 
monia  was  produced  from  a  bottle  whose  only  inscription  was  **  A  Refreshing 
and  Delicious  Beverage — Royal  (iinger  Beer." 

The  next  morning  I  received  information  that  I  was  to  join  the  transport 
Sakura  Alarn,  and,  arriving  on  board,  I  was  made  very  comfortable  by  the  offi- 
cers in  charge.  All  arrang(!ments  for  our  departure  were  about  completed  when, 
to  our  great  sin*pris(*,  we  were  notified  by  Major-( General  Yamaneto  return  to 
Taipeh,  as  the  expedition  to  the  south  of  the  island  had  been  abandoned  for  the 
present.  The  original  intention  had  been  to  proceed  with  the  second  brigade 
of  the  Imperial  Body  Ciuards  and  land  somewhere  in  the  vicinit}'  of  Anping, 
the  port  of  die  southern  cajntal,  where  Liu-Vung  fu  and  his  10,000  Black  Flags 
were  stationed.  Tiu:  equipment  necessary  for  a  summer  campaign  in  the 
south  had  not  yet  arri\ed,  and  the  tew  days'  delay  was  sufficient  to  carr}'  us 
into  die  period  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  which  rendered  it  dangerous  to 
attempt  the  landing  of  men  and  supplies  before  the  end  of  September. 

It  would    seem    that  an  effort    might   have   been   made   to   complet 
preparations    say    ten    days    soontT.     or,    b(^tt(*r    still,    to    send   a   secon 
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expedition  to  the  south  simultaneously  with  the  first  expedition  to  the 
north.  Had  the  Japanese  been  aware  of  the  real  strength  of  the  Chinese 
forces,  this  would  no  doubt  have  been  done,  but  the  Black  Flags  had 
been  represented  by  all  as  blood-spitting  monsters  who,  under  command 
of  the  fearful  Pirate  Chief,  would  give  the  Japanese  the  greatest  trouble. 
As  it  was,  the  delay  was  most  unfortunate  for  the  foreign  merchants  of 
the  south,  who  had  for  more  than  a  month  been  placed  under  the  rather 
capricious  authority  of  Liu  Yung-fu  and  his  several  thousand  braves,  and  the 
latter  threatened  at  any  moment  to  overthrow  their  new  republic  and  its 
officers  and  to  engage  in  indiscriminate  looting.  Although  the  distance  by 
land  was  less  than  200  miles  from  Kelung,  the  expedition  would  meet  with 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties  if  they  attempted  the  trip  overland.  For 
at  that  time  of  year,  the  mountain  streams  had  become  unfordable  surging 
rivers  which  would  defy  all  efforts  to  bridge  them  hastily  with  the  usual 
temporary'  military  structures,  and  the  pathways  had  been  converted  by 
July  and  August  rains  into  streams  of  mud,  rendering  the  moving  of  heavy 
ordnance  and  supplies  specially  difficult. 

On  the  loth  of  July,  a  few  Japanese  couriers  were  attacked  a  mile  or  so 
outside  the  capital  city.  The  firing  could  be  plainly  heard  in  Taipeh,  and  the 
majority  of  the  better  class  Chinese  were  thrown  into  a  perfect  frenzy  of  fear, 
believing  that  General  Liu  and  his  southern  army  had  appeared  and  would 
slaughter  them  all,  in  punishment  for  their  submission  to  the  Japanese.  Large 
numbers  of  Chinese  had  already  crossed  to  the  mainland ;  not  on  account  of 
their  dislike  of  the  Japanese,  but  because  they  had  no  confidence  that  the 
latter  could  protect  them.  Reports  of  engagements  by  the  dozen  reached 
their  ears  everj'  day,  and  in  these  reports  the  Chinese  were  always  victorious. 

On  the  I  ith,  a  large  body  of  the  insurgents  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of 
Teckcham  and  made  a  fourth  attack  on  that  city.  ITiey  took  up  their 
position  on  the  east  hills,  throwing  up  entrenchments  which  they  mounted 
with  jing-gals.  The  Japanese,  by  a  skillful  mano:^uvre,  attacked  the  enemy 
from  two  sides  and  inflicted  a  defeat,  in  which  about  two  hundred  of  the  foes 
were  killed  and  one  hundred  and  ten  taken  prisoners,  while  the  Japanese  loss 
was  but  eleven. 

The  Japanese,  so  far  as  the  usual  field  engagements  were  concerned, 
found  so  little  difficulty  in  defeating  the  Chinese,  that  the  true  test  of  a 
soldier,  the  moral  courage  to  meet  without  Hinching  the  charge  of  an 
enemy  known  to  be  not  inferior  in  bravery  or  strength,  was  not  ascertained. 
But  there  were  several  engagements  in  T^ormosa  where  the  Chinese, 
confiding  in  their  numbers,  made  savage  attacks  on  small  parties  of  Japanese ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  latter  on  several  occasions  throws  light  on  their 
ability  as  warriors,  and  should  assist  the  impartial  critic  in  forming  an  opinion 
as  to  their  military  character.  The  following  account,  therefore,  of  the  brave 
conduct  of  a  little  party  of  thirty-five  Japanese  soldiers  in  l^^ormosa  is  of  value. 
On  the  J  Ith  of  July,  Sergeant  Sakurai,  with  thirty-four  infantry  soldiers, 
left  Taipeh  in  charge  of  a  liotilla  consisting  of  eighteen  Chinese  river-boats 
loaded  with  rice  to  be  conveyed  up  the  river  to  Tokoham,  where  the  first 
battalion  was  stationed.     The  soldiers,  after  having  completed  a  portion  of 
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their  tedious  journey,   were  taking  a  rest  on  shore,  and  at  6  a.m.,  when 
preparing  for  their  morning  meal,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  natives  assembled 
on   the   right   bank   of  the  river,   but  were  not  apparently  exhibiting  any 
unusual  interest  in  the  strangers.     Suddenly,   however,   one  of  the  Chinese 
raised  a  peculiar  cr)',  and  a  shower  of  bullets  rained  about  the  Japanese,  who 
were  thus  taken  entirely  by  surprise.    Scarcely  had  they  seized  their  muskets 
when  a  large  number  of  insurgents  came  tearing  out  from  an  ambush  on  the 
left  and  joined  in  the  firing.     Desperately  and  yet  without  any  show  of  panic 
the  sergeant  ordered  his  men  into  line.     After  a  brisk  exchange  of  fire  with 
the  insurgents,  who  had  now  increased  to  some  five  or  six  hundred  men. 
Sergeant  Sakurai,  who  had  crossed  with  a  few  men  to  the  left  bank,  ordered 
Corporal  Ebashi  to  join  him.    The  party  was  accordingly  reassembled  on  one 
side  of  the  river,  and  Sergeant  Sakurai  to  encourage  his  men  declared  that, 
*'  so  long  as  his  eyes  remained  black,''  the  enemy  should  not  touch  the 
provisions  under  his  charge.     The  insurgents  had  now  surrounded  them,  and 
for  three  hours,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  the  thirty-five  men  defended  themselves 
and  their  boats  gallantly.     Escape  btxame  now  impossible  ;  and  Sergeant 
Sakurai,  standing  proudly  out  among  them,   said  in  a  voice  that  could  be 
heard  by  all,  **  the  insurgents  are  many  and  we  are  few.     We  cannot  defeat 
them,  but  let  us  die  fighting  gallantly."     His  words  were  scarcely  uttered, 
when  he  fell  dead  with  a  bullet  in  his  breast.     Other  losses  had  now  reduced 
their  party  to  twenty-four,  and  as  the  insurgents  were  closing  in  about  them, 
the  Japanese  fixed  bayonets,  and,  after  concentrating  their  fire  on  the  weakest 
part  of  the  circle,  they  made  a  bold  charge  through  the  line,  losing  several  of 
their  comrades  while  doing  so.     But  the  insurgents  again  surrounded  them, 
and,  fatigued  and  weakened  from  lack  of  food  and  water,  the  Japanese  again 
closed  up  and  made  a  second  charge.     Corporal  Oi  had  on  the  first  attack 
received  a  fatal  wound,  but  had  rouglily  bandaged  it  himself,  and  continued 
with  his  men.     His  strength,  however,  did  not  prove  equal  to  his  pluck,  and, 
after  having  followed  a  few  paces,  he  dropped  down,  and  with  his  last  breath 
cried  out  to  his  companions,  "  Comrades,  pardon   me  that  I  go  before   you 
(Shokun,    osaki   ni   gomen   wo   komuni)    **  To  Japan,   long  life !  (Teikoku 
banzai).'*     Then  drawing  his  sword  he  thrust  it  into  his  throat  and  fell  dead 
before  the  Chinese  could  reach  him.     The  survivors  were  again  successful  in 
breaking  through  the  line  ;  but  with  so  great  a  loss  that  there  were  but  eight 
privates   and   Corporal  Ebashi  remaining.      The   wounded  and  exhausted 
men  now  sat  down  to  gain  a  moment's   relief.     The  corporal  then  ordered 
the   unwounded   men   to    attempt   to    reach   the   neighboring  underbrush, 
and,    if  possible,    escape   and    carry    the   news   of  the   loss   of  the   boats 
to   headquarters.      The    insurgents  were   now  drawing   near — so   near  in 
fact  that  they  could   reach  the  Japanese  by  throwing  their  spears.      The 
five   wounded   men,    at    the   proposal    of  the   corporal   that   they   should 
take   their   own   lives   rather    than   be    made   prisoners   by   the    Chinese, 
prepared  to  obey  this  last   command.      Two  of  the  men  most  severel; 
wounded  drew  their  bayonets  and  plunged  them  into  each  others' 
Two  other  privates  followed  the  example  of  their  comrades,  and  the  thircrz\, 
Corporal  Ebashi,  no  doubt  gnitified  at  the  bravery  of  his  men  to  the 
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coolly  placed  his  bayonet  before  him  and  died  by  Juirakiri,  Having  witnessed 
the  death  of  the  last  of  their  companions,  the  other  four  men  scattered,  three 
reaching  a  neighboring  hill ;  and  one,  a  private  named  Tanaka,  hid  in 
the  tall  water  grass  near  the  river  bank  with  only  his  head  above  water. 
Almost  famished  for  want  of  food,  and  weakened  with  exhaustion,  he 
stood  for  eight  hours  in  the  same  position,  until  it  seemed  as  though  he  could 
hardly  bear  it  longer.  Towards  midnight,  the  sky  darkened,  heavy  clouds 
appeared,  accompanied  by  peals  of  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning,  which 
gave  way  to  torrents  of  rain.  Then  leaving  his  place  of  concealment  and 
keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  Chinese  soldiers,  he  reached  the  river  bank. 
The  fires  of  the  Chinese  camps  were  visible,  and  stripping  himself  of  his 
clothes,  reserving  but  his  jacket,  cartridges,  and  gun,  he  waded  into  the 
stream  and,  by  keeping  scarcely  more  than  his  nostrils  above  water,  some- 
times sinking  into  pit  holes  over  his  depth,  falling  and  plunging  along,  he 
passed  for  some  three  miles  unseen,  when  his  heart  was  made  glad  by  the 
neighing  of  a  horse ;  for  he  then  knew  that  he  had  reached  the  Japanese 
camp  in  safety. 

When  the  news  of  the  almost  utter  annihilation  of  the  convoy  of  pro- 
vision-boats had  been  reported  at  Taipeh,  it  was  decided  to  despatch  a 
squadron  of  twenty-one  cavalry  to  reconnoitre  in  the  vicinity  of  Tokoham. 
The  troopers  left  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  after  an  uneventful  march  over  a 
flat  country  where  every  house  flew  a  white  flag  and  women  and  children 
ran  out  to  watch  the  men  riding  by,  the  party  came  to  the  vicinity  of  Pankiu. 
Reaching  the  village,  they  entered  by  the  western  gate  and  were  surrounded 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  offered  them  tea  and  other  refreshments.  Over  the 
gate  floated  a  banner  bearing  the  inscription  *'  The  townsmen  of  Pankiu 
offer  profound  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Japanese."  Notwithstand- 
ing this  display,  the  Japanese  were  a  little  suspicious  ;  for  the  natives  seemed 
more  profuse  with  their  hospitality  than  usual.  Consequently,  they  hurried 
on  until  they  reached  the  magnificent  residence  of  the  multi-millionaire  Lim, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Formosa.  An  officer  and  two  sergeants 
entered  the  grounds  and  made  inquiries  as  to  the  probable  whereabouts  of 
the  insurgents.  No  one  could  inform  them,  and  they  therefore  proceeded 
along  the  river  towards  Tokoham.  They  had  marched  about  four  miles 
when  they  observed  a  party  of  some  foit)'  men  and  women  engaged  in  pick- 
ing tea ;  these  showed  no  signs  of  hostility,  and  the  cavalrymen  continued  on 
their  way.  They  had  advanced  but  a  short  distance  when  they  came  to  a 
large  area  of  rice  fields  traversed  by  narrow  paths.  In  one  of  these  they 
proceeded  single  file;  but,  on  reaching  the  centre  of  the  fields,  they 
\^rere  startled  by  three  rifle  reports  from  a  point  some  three  hundred 
paces  off.  No  one  was  injured,  but  the  officer  in  command  at  once  ordered 
his  men  to  dismount  and  prepare  for  action.  Their  position  was  an  un- 
fortunate one,  a  hill  on  one  side,  and  a  river  on  the  other ;  while  they  could 
only  move  through  the  rice-fields  along  the  narrow  pathways.  The  insur- 
gents now  bobbed  up  in  all  directions,  and  in  a  moment  several  Japanese 
liad  been  shot  down ;  the  horses  now  plunged  into  the  flooded  fields,  and  as 
it  was  impossible  to  make  any  effectual  stand  under  such  conditbns,  the 
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command  was  }:jiven  to  retreat  and  for  each  man  to  save  himself  if  possible. 
They  immediately  scattered,  cliargincj  here  and  there,  with  such  haste  and  in  so 
many  directions  that  the  insiirj^ents,  not  anticipatinj^^  the  necessity  of  directing 
their  attention  to  so  wide  an  area,  were  unable  to  prevent  a  few  from  escaping. 
Serj^eant  Muramatsu,  spurring;  his  horse  to  its  utmost  speed,  dashed  literally 
into  the  arms  of  the  enemy,  who,  afraid  of  the  rushinjj  beast,  scattered  to  each 
side  with  terror,  and  the  serj^eant  passed  throuj^h  unharmed,  though  he  was 
made  a  target  for  countless  bullets  from  the  disgusted  force  behind,  and 
from  the  houses,  trees,  and  bushes  along  the  way,  everj'one  of  which  now 
seemed  crowded  with  the  enenn*.  Here  he  was  joined  by  a  companion 
who  had  likewise  escaped  from  the  field;  but  scarcely  had  he  time  to 
exchange  a  word  before  his  comrade's  horse  was  shot,  and  its  rider,  sword 
in  hand,  was  fighting  furiouslx',  until  he  was  stnick  to  the  earth.  The  peace- 
ful tea-gatherers  of  an  hour  before  were  now  loud  shouting  rebels, — even  to 
the  women,  who  joined  in  the  fight.  The  sergeant  escaped  them  all,  how- 
ever, and  a  few  moments  later  dashed  up  to  the  village  of  Pankiu.  He 
gained  the  southern  gate  and  was  about  to  enter  when  his  faithful  horse, 
which  had  carried  him  safely  against  enormous  odds,  fell  down  dead.  The 
natives  of  the  village  now  crowded  around,  and  he  was  led  to  the  residence 
of  Lim,  which  he  and  his  comi)anions  had  visited  but  a  few  hours  before. 
Here,  to  his  hap|>y  surprise,  he  was  rect'ived  with  kindness  and  was  taken 
into  the  i>resence  of  two  of  his  comrades  who  had  also  l^een  brought  there 
by  the  villagers.  Lim's  retainers  then  escorted  the  three  cavalr)^  men,  the 
sole  survivors  of  that  day's  fight  for  life,  to  the  nearest  camp  of  Japanese 
troops,  whence  they  returned  to  Taipeh  the  next  morning  to  report  me  sad 
fate  of  their  comrades. 

As  it  was  now  deemed  necessary  to  put  a  regular  force  in  the  field,  a 
large  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Yamane,  was  des- 
patched from  Taipeh,  on  the  12th  of  July,  in  a  southerly  direction  towards 
Long-tampo  (Sin-tan-ha).  Simultaneously,  a  battalion  under  Major  Bojo 
marched  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Tokoham  (Taikokan)  river  with  orders  to 
join  the  Yamane  colunm  at  Long-tampo.  Formosan  villages  are  often 
surrounded  by  almost  impenetrable  groxes  of  bamboo,  while  thick  hedges  of 
bamboo  interwoven  with  numerous  thorn)-  plants  enclose  blocks  of  houses. 
Close  to  these  hedges  and  almost  hidden  b)'  them  are  the  Chinese  huts, 
ordinarily  of  mud  and  straw,  which,  being  provided  with  numerous  apertures, 
can  be  converted  into  small  size  fortresses,  not  easily  taken  without  artillery 
or  fire.  Similarly  protected  was  the  village  of  Ix)ng-tampo,  and  the  insur- 
gents, anticipating  a  visit  from  the  Japanese,  had  sufficient  time,  to  further 
strengthen  their  position  by  barricading  all  entrances  and  occupying  the  most 
suitable  houses.  1  he  main  body  reached  Long-tampo  on  the  14th  at  7.30 
a.m.,  and  the  infantry  commenced  the  attack  at  once.  No  advantage  was 
gained  until  they  were  replaced  by  the  artiller}*,  who  shelled  the  houses  with 
the  mountain  guns,  inflicting  great  damage  on  the  village  and  effectually 
clearing  the  pathwa\s.  The  infantry  were  now  able  to  enter,  and  took 
possession  of  the  village  at  4  p.m.  Over  a  hundred  insurgents  were  killed, 
and  the  Japanese  casualties  amounted  to  eleven. 
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Major-General  Yamane's  position  being  menaced  by  a  strong  party 
of  insurgents  at  the  neighboring  village  of  Niiilangho,  he  advanced  two 
days  later  and  made  an  attack  on  the  place,  destroying  the  Chinese  barracks 
and  defences  and  killing  twenty  of  the  enemy  without  loss  to  himself. 
Returning  to  Long-tampo,  tlie  general  received  word  of  the  missing  Bojo 
column  which  was  to  have  joined  him  many  days  before.  A  private,  dis 
guised  as  a  Chinese  and  accompanied  by  two  faithful  Chinese,  had  with 
difficulty  passed  through  the  rebel  districts,  and  now  brought  the  alarming 
news  that  the  Bojo  battalion  was  surrounded  by  a  large  force  of  insurgents, 
and  was  without  supplies.  A  detachment  under  the  personal  command  of 
Major-General  Yamane  started  at  once  to  the  relief,  and,  encountering  the 
insurgents  near  Tokoham  (Tai-ko-kan)  about  i  p.m.,  commenced  an  immediate 
attack.  Artillery  planted  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tokoham  river  opened  the 
engagement,  while  two  companies  of  infantry  forded  the  river,  climbed  the 
opposite  bank  under  heavy  fire,  and  advanced  boldly  into  the  village,  which 
they  captured  after  several  hours'  combat  with  the  insurgents,  who  fought 
stoutly  from  the  houses.     The  Chinese  loss  was  considerable. 

The  Bojo  column,  now  released,  was  able  to  join  its  rescuers.  It  seems 
that  the  force  had  been  attacked  by  the  insurgents  a  few  miles  beyond  San- 
kakeng  (Sankakuyu).  The  country  was  mountainous  and  the  roads  bad. 
After  advancing  within  a  few  miles  of  Tokoham  the  force  bivouacked  for  the 
night,  the  insurgents  meanwhile  greatly  increasing  in  number.  Next  morning 
the  enemy  had  fiirther  added  to  their  strength,  and  the  battalion  retired  about 
400  metres  and  took  up  a  position  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  lofty  hills.  It 
was  determined  to  make  a  stand  here.  The  column  could  have  cut  its  way 
through  the  insurgents  and  retreated  ;  but  this  would  have  necessitated  the 
abandonment  of  thirty  wounded  men,  and  so  it  was  decided  to  continue  on 

the  defensive  and  await  reinforcements. 

It  was  thought  that  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  in  two  of  their  principal 
resorts  would  teach  them  the  futility  of  battling  with  the  Japanese,  and  that 
they  would  return  to  peaceful  occupations.  But  the  attacks  upon  provision 
trains  and  scouting  parties,  within  a  few  miles  of  Taipeh,  continued  so 
frequently  that  it  became  impossible  to  keep  up  communication  with  head- 
quarters. Japanese  civilians  were  butchered  and  their  bodies  horribly  mutilat- 
ed, small  villages  with  numerous  white  flags  being  the  greatest  offenders. 
There  was  now  no  other  course  open  but  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a 
peaceful  occupation  of  the  island  and  to  prepare  for  bitter  war  against  the 
natives.  Such  might  liave  been  avoided  had  a  larger  force  been  introduced 
during  the  earlier  days  of  the  occupation.  It  was  an  error,  however,  on  the 
side*  of  leniency,  and  one  that  can,  accordingly,  be  excused.  After  due 
deliberation,  the  command  was  given  to  burn  the  few  villages  along  the 
lines  of  communication  to  Tokoham  (Taikokan)  and  in  from  Teckcham 
(Hsinchu)  occupied  by  insurgents  in  armed  opposition  to  the  Japanese.  A 
final  attempt  was  also  to  l)e  made  to  rid  the  whole  district  of  insurgents. 
Troops  were  despatched  from  three  directions.  The  largest  force,  nearly 
2,cxx)  strong,  under  Major-General  Yamane,  advanced  from  Tokoham ; 
Colonel  Naito  (now  Major-Ceneral)  with  i,ooo  men  moved  from  Haisoankau 
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(Kaisanko),  and  the  third  force,  some  600  men,  from  Taipeh.  The  common 
objective  point  was  Sankakenij,  where  it  was  believed  the  insurgents  were 
asseniblinj^  a  larji^e  force. 

We  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  experiences  of  the  main  column,'  which 
will  give  us  a  general  fdea  of  tlie  operations  and  avoid  much  repetition. 
The  main  cohimn,  under  the  personal  command  of  Major-General  Ya- 
mane,  advanced,  on  the  mbrning  of  the  22nd,  from  Tokoham  to  the  vicinit)' 
of  a  village  about  five  miles  from  Sankakeng.  Here  they  encountered  and 
repulsed  a  body  of  some  five  or  six  hundred  insurgents  posted  on  an  emi- 
ncMice,  inflicting  a  loss  on  them  of  some  thirty-five  killed,  and  suffering  them- 
selves a  loss  of  three  wounded.  .Such  houses  in  the  vicinity  as  had  harbored 
the  insurgents  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  enemy  were  found  next 
morning  (23rd)  re-assembled  on  the  high  hills  surrounding*  the  Japanese 
position.  The  precipitous  sides  of  the  mountains,  combined  with  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  insurgents,  made  the  task  one  of  considerable  difficulty.  But 
artillery  fire,  supported  by  an  infantry  charge,  was  at  length  too  much  for 
the  Chinese,  who  retreated  with  a  loss  of  forty.  It  was  not  an  easy  victor^', 
however,  the  Jai)anese  meeting  with  a  loss  of  twenty-four,  including  two 
killed.  On  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  all  the  columns  assembled  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sankakeng,  as  had  been  previously  arranged.  The  next  day, 
having  cleared  the  district  of  insurgents,  the  main  column  returned  to 
Tokoham  and  the  other  columns  to  their  respective  starting  points. 
Th(Te  is  nothing  of  special  interest  to  record  regarding  the  alx)ve  engage- 
m(*nts,  except  that  it  was  found  that  young  women  often  acted  as  spies, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  j>revent  tlu;  enemy  from  obtaining  information 
regarding  the  Japanese  troo|)s.  Atone  of  the  villages  a  pitiful  scenfe  was 
witnessed, — a  woman,  wounded  in  tlui  body  yet  tenderly  embracing  a  little 
child  also  wounded,  having  been  struck  in  the  head  with  a  fragment  of  a  shell. 
The  mother  and  child  were  placed  under  the  care  of  a  military  surgeon,  who 
dressed  their  wounds  and  provided  them  with  nourishment.  In  several 
villages,  clothes,  note  books,  and  articles  of  ecjuipiiK^nt,  stripped  from  the 
lx)dies  of  Japanese^  who  had  unfortunately  falkni  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
were  found. 

There  still  remained  some  scattered  bands  of  reljels,  and  some  few 
villages  were  jet  unsubdued  to  the  south  of  I'aipeh.  To  deal  with  these  the 
Matsubara  column  k-it  Tai})eh  on  July  29th;  the  same  day  the  Naito  column 
left  Haisc)ankan  (Kaisanko) ;  and  on  the  31st,  the  Ya mane  column  again 
took  the*  fieKl.  T]u\se  three  columns  wert^  (!ngaged  several  days,  during  which 
NinLuiwa,  and  Sinpu  (Sin[)o),  tlu^  latter  with  considerable  difficulty,  were 
(Hxnijii^'d,  and  a  large  district  clcan-d  of  insurgents.  Sinpu  was  a  village 
of  about  four  luindrc^d  brick  houses,  very  neat  In  ai)pearance,  and  seemingly 

1.  Tlio  niiiiii  coliiiiin  wfis  fonui'd  of  two  battalions  of  infantry,  a  conii)any  of  artillery,  a  company  ol 
cngiiKors,  tiiul  a  nn.'dical  >ii\ii  Tlu:  l<.'ft.  tlaiik  was  covered  by  a  company  of  infantry,  a  squadron  of  horse, 
a  scciion  of  artillery,  and  liaif  a  euini:any  of  on<^ineers,  under  tbu  command  of  Captain  Hayaslii.  A 
detacbmcnt  under  Captain  ^'oda  was  dctaibd  to  maintain  communication  botwoon  Captain  Hayashi's 
force  and  tho  commissariat  station  at  Toaliong  (Toshi-en).  Anotlur  company  of  infantry  was  left  at 
Tokoliam  as  a  guard,  and  yet  anr)ther  company  was  posted  between  that  place  audTiongliek  (Cbin-reki)  to 
preserve  commuui  aliuns. 
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the  home  of  many  well-to-do  Chinese.  In  one  house  was  discovered  the 
salted  head  of  a  brave  soldier  who  had  been  killed  on  the  previous  day,  while 
attempting  to  open  the  city  gate  that  his  commander  might  enter/ 

Now  that  the  hiiperial  Body  Guard  was  to  be  principally  engaged  to  the 
south  of  Teckcham  (Hsinchu)  H.I.H.  Prince  Kitashirakawa  removed  his 
lieadquarters  from  Taipeh  to  Teckcham  on  the  31st  of  July.  The  arrival  of 
His  Highness  was  quite  an  event  for  the  Teckcham  Chinese,  and  they 
turned  out  in  large  numbers  at  the  station  to  welcome  him. 

Teckcham  was  now  occupied  with  a  large  number  of  troops.  The  reader 
will  no  doubt  remember  that  the  place  is  a  walled  city  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance,  and  that  it  had  been  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  insurgents 
and  gallantly  defended  by  the  Sakai  battalion  on  each  occasion.  Even  with  the 
presence  of  the  imperial  princes  and  a  large  numter  of  troops,  the  insurgents 
still  held  their  ground  on  the  hills  to  the  south  of  the  town.  Some  of  the 
positions  thus  occupied  were  of  great  strategical  importance ;  a  small  body 
of  determined  men  so  located  being  sufficient  to  hold  in  check  a  large  army. 
The  villages  to  the  north  towards  Taipeh,  which  had  given  such  endless 
trouble  to  scouting  parties  and  provision  trains,  had  now  been  cleared  of 
armed  insurgents  ;  and  the  whole  attention  of  the  Japanese  forces,  with  the 
exception  of  those  engaged  in  garrison  duty,  could  be  turned  towards  the 
hordes  of  regular  organized  Chinese  troops  and  volunteers  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  island  which  as  yet  remained  unvisited  by  the  Japanese. 

The  strongest  of  these  positions  were  the  hills  known  as  Chapisoan 

1.  Details  of  the  operations  of  the  Matsubara,  Naito,  and  Yaniane  columns  are  as  follows  : — 

The  Matsubara  column  left  Taipeh  on  the  29th  of  July,  reaching  Toahong  (Toshi-en)  on  the  same  day. 
The  Naito  column,  which  left  Haisoankan  (Kaisanko)  also  on  the  2i)th,  encountered  about  400  insurgents 
on  tlie  same  day  and  defeated  them,  inflicting  a  loss  of  64  killed.  The  Japanese  loss  was  5  killed  and 
ivouuded.  The  column  bivouacked  that  night  to  the  north-east  of  Toahong.  On  the  30th,  the  Matsubara 
.'oJumu  reached  Tiongleck.  The  Naito  column  continued  its  westerly,  march  without  encountering  the 
usurgeuts. 

Ou  the  31st,  the  Yamane  column  left  Tokoham  and  moved  towards  Sinpu  (Sinpo).  A  detachment 
^as  ordered  to  advance  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tokoham  river,  while  the  rest  marched .  to  Suutau|>o, 
^houce  a  small  force  was  despatched  in  a  noriherly  direction.  Tlie  enemy  had  constructed  defensive 
/orkd  along  the  plateau  extending  from  the  left  bank  of  thel^okoliam  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  Si-si,  as 
ar  as  to  the  south  ofYaug-mei-leck.  This  was  the  first  objective  point  of  the  column.  As  usual,  the  iu- 
urgents  retreated  after  a  little  fighting.  The  Naito  column  had  now  repaired  to  Tiongleck  to  replace  the 
Tatsubara  column  which  had  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy's  left  flank.  Forty  of  the  insurgents  had  been 
lilled  during  the  day,  while  the  Japanese  loss  was  eleven  killed  and  wounded.  The  headquarters  of  the 
lividion  and  the  Naito  column  remained  that  night  at  Tiongleck.  The  Matsubara  column  attacked  on 
he  1st  of  August  a  strong  fort  ou  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  aiid  took  it  at  1  p.m.  Tiie  Y'amane  column 
he  same  day  drove  the  enemy  from  Niu-lan-wa  and  advanced  to  Sinpu.  On  reaching  the  vicinity  of 
he  last  mentioned  village,  one  platoon  of  artillery  and  two  companies  of  infantry  were  sent  to  reconnoitre 
he  place.  The  enemy  were  encountered  at  the  East  Gate  and  easily  defeated.  Tlie  reconuoitering 
>arty  at  the  Kast  Gate  now  searched  the  neighboring  houses,  and  all  being  apparently  quiet  in  the 
Tillage,  the  troops  were  about  to  enter,  but  found  the  gate  closed.  A  private,  named  Nakamura,  then 
>rought  a  ladder  and  had  just  scaled  the  wall  when  a  volley  was  fired  by  the  insurgents  and  the  plucky 
loldier  fell  back  wounded.  It  now  being  evident  that  the  village  was  determined  to  resist  the  Japanese, 
^he  detachment  retired  and  bivouacked  for  the  night  at  San-kaptsu  (Sangosui) 

The  next  morning,  the  enemy  was  found  occupying  positions  on  hills  to  tlie  south  of  Sinpu,  and  on 
3tbers  to  the  west  of  Sankaptsui.  At  11  a.m.  the  enemy  began  firing  from  both  inside  and  outside  of 
Siupu  village.  The  Japanese  artillery  returned  the  fire  witli  good  effect.  '  ^Meanwhile  the  Naito  column 
had  advanced  and  taken  up  a  position  just  north  of  the  village,  fi-om  which  they  were  able  to  work  great 
havoc  with  their  artillery.  This  combined  attack  was  too  much  for  the  insurgents,  who  retreated  in  great 
confusion,  suffering  heavy  loss  from  the  Japanese  infantry  as  tht^y  ran.  The  East  Gate  was  now  entered 
by  the  Japanese,  and  many  Chinese  soldiers  were  captured  in  the  village.  Some  resistance  was  encoun- 
tered from  squads  of  soldiers  who  had  barricaded  themselves  in  the  houses,  resulting  in  some  close  range 
combats.  An  hour  later,  however,  all  was  quiet  and  the  city  completely  occupied.  The  Chinese  ha4 
about  150  killed  during  the  day,  while  the  Japanese  casualties  amounted  to  7.      . 
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(SenpitsiKsan)  lying  to  the  north  of  Tiong  kang  (Chang  kong).  Before  march- 
ing on  this  stronghokl,  Major-General  Yamane  was  ordered  to  leave  Sinpu 
and  push  on  towards  Peipo  (Hokpu),  thus  driving  out  the  last  known  rem- 
nant of  the  rebels  to  the  east  of  Teckcham.  Accordingly,  General  Yamane's 
detachment  left  Sinpu  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  August,  and  advanced 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.  Near  Suibisho  (Tsuibetsun),  the  insurgents 
opened  fire  from  an  ambush,  while  a  second  party  attacked  from  a  newly 
erected  entrenchment.  The  advance  guard  and  one  company  were  able  to 
deal  effectually  with  the  enemy,  however,  and  the  column  proceeded  with 
but  little  delay  until  the  village  of  Kiukianna  (Kiukinrin)  was  reached.  This 
was  occupied  without  opposition.  At  Leitansoan  (Ritosan)  communication 
was  opened  by  cavalry  scouts  with  the  right  wing  of  the  expedition.  Scouts 
also  brought  in  the  information  that  the  enemy  had  retired  to  Juharin  village, 
and  joined  by  the  garrison  of  that  place,  was  making  preparations  for  a 
vigorous  defence.  Delayed  one  day  by  a  swollen  river,  the  right  column 
crossed  safely  on  the  7th ;  but  on  reaching  Juliarin,  it  was  found  that  the 
regulars  had  retired,  leaving  but  a  few  armed  villagers,  who,  after  a  trifling 
engagement,  gave  way,  and  the  town  was  occupied.  The  current  was  found 
too  strong  to  bridge  the  river  above  mentioned,  and  it  took  several  hours  to 
transport  all  the  troops  over,  there  being  but  a  single  boat  for  that  purpose. 
One  company  engaged  a  party  of  insurgents  entrenched  on  the  high  hill  of 
Tsuishenlin,  defeating  the  enemy  at  a  cost  of  three  men  wounded.  The 
column  encamped  near  this  point  for  the  night.  All  was  now  ready  for  die 
attack  on  the  main  division  of  insurgents  fortified  in  the  hills  stretching  in  a 
westerly  direction  to  the  coast.  To  cover  the  whole  district  from  coast  to 
interior  mountain  ranges,  required  a  large  force  distributed  over  a  wide 
area.  The  army  was  accordingly  divided  into  three  bodies,  the  right  and 
left  wings  and  reserves.' 

On  the  8th  of  August  at  dawn,   the  troops  having  arrived  from  Teck- 
cham the  day  before,  the  attack  was  opened  simultaneously  by  both    right 
and  left  wings.     I'^or  a  while  the  Chinese  answered  the  artillery  of  the  Japan- 
ese with  their  own  mountain-gims,  splendidly  located  on  the  heights  above. 
Major   Maeda   then   charged  at    the  head   of  two  companies  of  infantr}', 
and  easily  gained  possession  of  a  stronghold  in  the  enemy's  leffwing,  the  500 
armed  occupants  having  retreated,  leaving  five  dead,  besides  two  mountain 
pieces,  and  a  quantity  of  small  arms  and  ammunition,     llie  forts  here  were 
destroyed,  and  the  barracks  and  other  combustible  works  burnt  down.    The 
Japanese  followed  the  retreating  insurgents,  until  the  latter  got  within  range 
of  Senpitsusan.     Meanwhile,  towards  the  east,  (ieneral  Yamane  had  steadily 
advanced  from  Suiscn-rci.  driving  the  enemy  before  him,  until  now  he  had 
reached  a  position  to  the  east  of  the  left  flank  and  in  communication  with 
them.   Hefore  {proceeding,  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  the  field-guns  back. 

1.  The  right  whig  was  commanded  by  Major  Geoeral  Kawamura,  and  couststed  of  two  regimem. %bi 
(minus  two  companies)  of  infantry,  hall  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  mountain  artillery,  (six  pieces),  machio^^^ 
guns,  and  a  company  of  enginocrH.    The  left  wing  under  Colonel  Naito  was  composed  of  a  regiment  (mii^^    -os 
a  battalion)  of  infantry,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  medical  corps.     A  company  of  infantiy  anc^^ft 
party  with  machine-guns  were  left  at  Teckcham  (PIsinchu)  under  the  command  of  Captain  Sawasaki.    r' 
left  wing  was  to  be  asKistcd  by  the  Vamano  detachment,  which  had  advanced  along  the  mountaiofl  to 
eastward,  as  stated  above. 
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to  Teckcham,  as  this  ordnance  was  too  heavy  for  the  narrow  roadways  and 
single  plank  bridges. 

On  the  9th  at  5.30  p.m.  (Chapisoan)  Senpitsusan  was  attacked.  A  large 
force  was  known  to  be  occupying  the  position,  and  a  strong  defence  was 
anticipated.  The  insurgents,  however,  only  bluffed,  and  after  causing  the 
Japanese  needless  manceuvering,  fled  over  die  hills  pell-mell,  throwing  aside 
their  gorgeous  uniforms  as  they  ran.  According  to  native  reports,  the 
Chinese  forces  consisted  of  3,000  of  General  Liu  Yung-fu*s  "  invincible  '*  re- 
publican troops,  and  1,000  irregular  volunteers.  Generals  Li-i-gi  and  Yang 
were  in  command,  and  the  latter  was  reported  killed  during  the  engagement. 
The  whole  Chinese  loss  reached  a  totat  of  about  200  for  the  two  days. 
Japanese  loss,  one  officer  and  two  privates.  The  bulk  of  the  division  now 
pushed  on  and  occupied  the  village  of  Tiongkang  (Chuko),  the  Kawamura 
column  taking  quarters  in  a  fort  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the 
above  village.  The  Yamane  detachment  advanced  to  Taufiin  (Tofun), 
and  the  Naito  detachment  occupied  a  place  midway  between  that  village 
and  Tiongkang.  Two  Japanese  men-of-war  had  engaged  in  the  opera- 
tions for  two  days,  and  consequently  many  retreating  Chinese,  who  had  fled 
towards  the  coast  to  escape  in  boats,  found  this  impossible,  and  turned 
southwards,  temporarily  occupying  Taufun  (Tofiin).  On  the  Chinese  side, 
we  find  the  villagers  to  the  south  much  disturbed  over  the  capture  of  Sen- 
pitsusan. On  the  loth  of  August,  at  Maoli  (Bioritsu),  then  but  a  few  miles 
distant  from  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese  troops  were  gathered  to  the  number  of 
several  thousand.  The  rank  and  file  consisted  mostly  of  Hakkas,  biit  the 
leaders  were  from  Hunan,  Canton,  and  other  districts  on  the  mainland,  and  the 
majority  spoke  the  mandarin  dialect,  having  been  officials  under  the  old  regime. 
A  detachment  of  the  (ever  victorious)  Black  Flags,  who,  according  to 
popular  report,  simply  reveled  in  blood,  had  arrived  from  the  south  to  cheer 
up  the  soldiers  and  to  publish  abroad  the  mighty  words  of  the  exalted  Liu, 
the  chief  of  the  southern  republic.  The  local  levies  and  village  elders 
seemed  anything  but  anxious  for  the  fray,  but  were  forced  to  assist  by  the 
regular  soldiers,  on  penalty  of  death.  Already  several  Hakkas  had  been 
beheaded  because  they  had  expressed  their  unwillingness  to  oppose  the 
Japanese.  At  Aulang  (Koro)  on  the  night  of  the  loth,  eighty  Chinese 
soldiers  entered  the  town  with  great  bravado  to  inspect  the  houses,  to  see 
that  no  Japanese  soldiers  were  there  concealed.  A  vigorous  search  was 
instituted  in  the  closets,  under  the  beds,  and  in  the  attics  ;  in  fact  everywhere 
the  Japanese  were  not  likely  to  be  found.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  no 
search  was  made  outside  the  city.  Had  there  been  one,  it  would  have  re- 
sulted in  ver)'  uncomfortable  success. 

On  the  nth.  three  Japanese  scouts  entered  Aulang  without  meeting 
with  any  opposition.  The  villagers  informed  the  new  arrivals  that  they  had 
no  diesire  of  resisting  the  Japanese,  and  would  be  very  grateful  if  they  would 
take  quick  possession  of  the  place,  as  it  was  feared  the  insurgents  would 
return.  The  Chinese  troops  were  busy  just  to  the  south  of  the  village  loot- 
ing and  burning  ;  and  there  was  no  little  consternation  at  Aulang  lest  the 
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noble  protectors  of  the  republic  should  practise  the  same  tactics  there,  as  a 
punishment  to  the  villagers  for  their  lack  of  loyalty  to  the  mandarins. 

On  August  joth,  nth,  and  12th,  a  portion  of  the  army  was  emjJoyed 
in  securing  communication  with  the  headcjuarters  staff  at  Teckcham  and  the 
transportation  of  munitions  of  war.  The  advance  guard  spent  the  time  in 
making  a  careful  reconnaissance  of  the  whole  district.  This  party,  on  the 
iith,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  Maoli  (Bioritsu\  came  into  collision  with  the 
foe,  and  retired  after  a  short  skirmish,  during  which  they  killed  twenty-four 
of  the  enemy  without  loss  to  themselves.  On  the  13th,  large  numbers  of 
brilliantly  uniformed  troops  with  gaily  colored  banners  were  found  occupying 
the  hill  Chenkansoan  (Kaukansan),  southwest  of  Aulang. 

On  the  13th,  the  advance  guard  attacked  the  insurgents  at  Chenkansoan^ 
hill.  The  elevation  in  itself  formed  a  fortification  easily  defended,  and  the 
Chinese  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  not  surrendering  until  surrounded  by 
'  the  Japanese  troops,  who  crawled  up  the  base  of  the  hill  under  cover  of 
mountain-guns.  Some  fifty  Chinese  were  shot  down  in  the  paddy  fields,  as 
they  retreated,  and  the  total  loss  was  probably  seventy-five  or  eight)',  while 
the  Japanese  had  one  officer  and  seven  men  wounded  and  one  man  killed. 
The  left  detachment,  after  having  defeated  a  small  body  of  insurgents  on  the 
way,  reached  Ix)ankuisoan  on  this  day,  and  despatched  a  cavalry  patrol  to 
Aulang. 

•  On  the  14th,*  the  army  continued  the  march.  The  advance  guard  _ 
entered  Maoli,  (Hioritsu),  a  village  of  about  a  thousand  houses,  during  the — 
morning  without  opposition,  not  only  the  soldiers  but  nearly  all  the  villagers^ 
having  fied.  This  desertion  was  apparently  prearranged,  as  much  propert)^*^ 
hiad  been  carried  away  and  doors  closed  and  barricaded.  l">om  Chine 
fq^orts  it  was  learned  that,  a  few  days  before,  extensive  preparations  had  bee 
made  to  oppose  the  Japanese  :  but  the  trusted  officer  of  Liu  Yung-fu,  wh 
was  in  command  of  the  Chinese  forces,  having  obtained  full  information  o 
the  Japanese  successes,  decided  that  ''  discretion  was  the  better  part  ofc 
valor,*'  and  retired  with  his  forces  to  Chang-wha  (Shoka)  in  good  time. 

A  general  attack  on  the  strongly  fortified  inland  city  of  Chang-wha* 
(Shoka)  was  now  planned  for  the  27th.  Accordingly,  early  on  the  mornings 
of  the  24th,  the  detachment,  under  command  of  Major-General  Yamane,  lefci 
Taiko  (Taika),  reaching  Koloton  (Holoton)  about  1 1.30  a.m.  The  Chinese^ 
were  very  quiet,  and  the  troops  encamped  there  for  the  night.  The^ 
morning's  march  had  been  over  extremely  bad  roads,  and  the  engineering^ 
corps  had  been  obliged  to  repair  or  construct  bridges  and  roads  in  twenty — 
one  different  places. 

On  the  25th,  the  advance  guard  under  command  of  Captain  Shiga  left 
Koloton.  After  having  proceede<l  for  a  short  distance,  a  report  was  receiv 
from  the  cavalrj'  that  the  insurgents  had  fired  upon  them.  After  advancin 
a  short  distance,  they  encountered  a  few  insurgents  who  soon  retreated,  an 
an  hour  later,  in  the  vicinity  of  1  okabio,  they  were  strongly  opposed.  'Hi 
engineering  corps  was  suddeni}'  fired  upon  from  numerous  Chinese  house.* 
while  marching  over  a  narnnv  pathway  surroundetl  by  flooded  rice  fields 
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biit  by  throwing  themselves  down  into  the  fields  and  following  along  the 
pathway  which  partially  protected  them  they  were  able  to  extricate  them-. 
selves.  An  infantrj-  patrol,  sent  to  search  the  houses,  found  the  white  flag 
flying  from  the  doorways,  and  baimers  inscribed  ''  good  and  loyal  subjects  of 
Japan  "  attached  to  some  houses  which  smelled  rather  strongly  of  gunpowder. 
Inasmuch  as  no  arms  were  found  and  the  smiling  subjects  protested  that  *'  it 
was  some  body  else,*'  the  patrol  returned.  As  the  Japanese  advanced, 
the  buildings  became  more  numerous  and  the  firing  from  them  more 
frequent.  Eventually  all  attempt  at  deception  was  abandoned, .  and  the 
houses  on  all  sides  suddenly  bristled  with  insurgents,  who  opened  a 
vigorous  fire  on  the  Japanese,  picking  them  off,  as  they  marched  in 
the  clearing,  with  ease  and  but  little  danger.  These  houses  were  the 
usual  Chinese  buildings  with  a  court  enclosed  by  thick  walls,  while 
surrounding  all  stood  a  high  hedge  formed  of  a  thick  tangled  growth 
of  bamboo  and  prickly  plants,  forming  a  stockade  extremely  difficult  to 
penetrate.  Taking  a  position  behind  the  mud  walls  hastily  provided  with 
loopholes,  the  Chinese  could  fire  with  effect,  while  the  Japanese  bullets  were 
ineffective  against  the  thick  walls.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  had 
been  made  by  the  Japanese  to  force  their  way  through  the  dense  thickets, 
it  was  decided  to  set  fire  to  the  little  fortresses,  and  orders  to  that  effect 
were  accordingly  given  to  a  patrol.  Even  this  was  difficult,  as  in  some, 
places  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  close  enough  to  the  houses.  At  one 
such  stockade  Meguro  Chukichi,  a  private,  after  making  his  way  through  a. 
bamboo  hedge,  started  towards  a  house,  but  fell  fatally  wouqded  by  well 
aimed  shots  from  within  its  walls.  His  comrades  were  about  to  start  to  the 
rescue  ;they  were  struggling  to  make  their  way  through  the  bamboo,  when 
the  wounded  man,  observing  tlieir  efforts,  shouted  that  they  should  all  return ; 
that  **it  is  needless  for  you  to  add  your  lives  to  mine  which  you  can  not 
save'*  ;  and  then  plunging  his  bayonet  into  his  body  he  died  instantly.  Another 
private,  Ikeda  by  name,  a  few  hours  later  succeeded  in  piercing  the  bamboo 
and  was  about  to  set  fire  to  the  houses,  when  he  likewise  became  a  target 
for  the  enemy's  rifles  and  fell  dying  to  the  ground.  After  suffering  consider- 
able loss,  a  united  effort  of  the  detachment  resulted  in  clearing  away  the 
bamboos  from  a  single  group  of  houses.  A  squad  made  a  charge  on  the. 
houses  and  succeeded  in  firing  them,  at  the  same  time  recovering  the  body 
of  the  brave  Ikeda.  Although  hit  in  some  ten  different  places,  he  was  still 
breathing  and  conscious.  His  last  words  were  that  his  comrade  should 
take  his  rifle  and  avenge  his  death.  Fighting  continued  between  the 
Japanese  and  the  insurgents  until  nightfall,  and  as  no  advantage  had  been 
gained  on  either  side,  the  Japanese  detachment  encamped  for  the  night. 
The  next- morning  (26th),  the  enemy  were  still  holding  out  in  their  fort- 
like quarters;  ^nd  the  Japanese,  in  the  absence  of  artiller)-,  decided  to 
destroy  the  structures  with  gun-cotton.  Lieutenant  Matsuyama,  of  the 
engineering  corps,  undertook  this  task  with  good  effect.  In  a  short  time  the 
houses  had  been  destrojed,  passages  cleared  through  the  ambush,  and  the 
insurgents,  now  forced  into  the  clearing,  thought  retreat  safer  than  a  man-to- 
man nght,  and  fled.     After  the  engagement  two  companies  of  infantry  and 
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one  batter)'  of  artiller}'  were  ordered  to  reinforce  the  left  column.  It  was 
now  learned  that  the  enemy  were  drawn  up  in  a  position  to  defend  Taiwaniu. 
Spreading  over  a  wide  district,  from  three  directions,  the  Japanese  marched 
steadily  forward,  driving  the  enemy  belore  them  until  Taiwanfu*  (Tai  Chu) 
and  its  suburb  was  reached  and  this  important  position  occupied,  the  rebels 
having  fled  toward  the  south.  The  Chinese  loss  during  the  day  is  unknown  ; 
but  more  tlian  fifty  dead  bodies  were  foimd  along  the  line  of  march.  The 
Japanese  loss  was  twelve,  including  one  officer  and  five  men  killed. 

An  expeditionary  force  was  now  organized  consisting  of  two  columns* 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Yamane.  This  force  was  ordered  to 
march  to  the  Toa-to-kei  (Taito-kei)  river,  which  stretches  east  and 
west,  and  lies  to  the  north  of  Changwha,  whence  they  were  to  advance 
on  the  big  inland  cit)''  by  the  most  convenient  route.  Accordingly, 
on  the  26th,  we  find  the  Chang\\'ha  expedition  on  the  banks  of  the 
Taito-kei  river,  a  considerable  force  on  garrison  duty  at  Taiwanfti,  and 
the  main  army  just  departing  from  Gubatau  (Giubato).  If  the  reader  will 
glance  at  the  map,  he  will  observe  that  the  city  of  Changwha  (Shoka)  occupies 
a  position  a  little  north  of  the  centre  of  the  island  and  a  few  miles  from  the 
coast.  It  is  an  important  cit)'  and  a  distributing  point  for  a  large  district. 
Famous  for  its  lawlessness,  it  had  on  several  occasions  rebelled  against  the 
Chinese  government,  aod  its  inhabitants,  it  was  prophesied,  would  not  submit 
easily  to  Japanese  occupation.  Besides  the  warlike  villagers,  a  large  force 
of  Chinese  regulars  was  known  to  be  stationed  there  ;  and  there  was  a 
splendidly  situated  fort.  Without  taking  into  consideration  the  reported 
fierceness  of  the  inhabitants,  the  defences  of  the  city  were  sufficient  to  induce 
the  Japanese  to  make  very  careful  preparation  and  to  bring  into  practice  the 
science  of  strategy,  for  which  during  the  former  engagements  there  had  been 
but  little  need.  The  left  column,  on  approaching  Changwha,  encountered  the 
first  opposition  from  an  unknown  number  of  insurgents  quartered  in  houses 
and  practising  the  same  tactics  as  had  so  annoyed  the  advance  guard  on  their 
march  to  Taiwanfu.  Possessing  no  artillerj,  the  column  commander  reported 
to  headquarters,  with  the  result  that  a  detachment  of  artiller}''  and  infantr)', 
under  the  command  of  Major  Surisawa,  was  sent  as  reinforcements.  The 
enemy  were  easily  disposed  of,  and  the  left  column  was  enaUed  to  reach  the 
river  without  delay,  ready  for  the  engagement  which  had  long  been  anticipated. 

Changwha,  a  walled  city,  is  situated  less  than  five  miles  from  the  sea, 
in  a  plain  scarcely  above  its  level.  To  the  east  lies  a  range  of  hills,  the 
highest  of  which — Hakkezan  (Paquasoan) — which  dominated  the  whole  plain, 
was  crowned  with  a  well  erected  fort  protected  by  four  12-centimetre  late 
model  Krupp  guns,  besides  a  large  number  of  the  usual  miscellaneous   relics 

1.  Taiwanfu  should  not  bo  confused  witli  Tainanfu  in  the  Routii,  which,  in  old  days,  while  the  oapltal 
of  the  irtlaud,  was  known  as  Taiwanfu.  Taiwanfu  consists  of  a  number  of  official  yamens,  while  a 
partially  constructed  mud  wall  surrounded  the  area  originally  intended  to  bp  the  new  capitel  of  tiie 
island.    Outside  of  the  intended  city  is  a  Chinese  settlement,  a  little  more  filthy  than  the  average. 

2.  Tlie  right  column,  under  command  of  Major  ^liki,  consisted  of  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  Ist  in- 
fantry, the  1st  squadron  of  cavalry,  the  3rd  battery  of  artillery,  a  platoon  of  engineers;  while  tha  left 
column,  under  command  of  Colonel  Nakaoka,  consisted  of  the  Ist  and  2nd  battalions  of  the  3rd  regiineDt, 
the  let  section  of  cavalry,  and  one  company  of  engineers. 
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of  ancient  warfare  SO  l)eloved  by  the   Chinese.     To  the  north,  about  3,000 
metres  distant,  ran  a  mountain  stream  which,  with  the  heavy   rains  usual  at 
this   time   of  year,    had   been    converted    into  a    surj^ini^    river.       It   was 
on    the   opposite   banks   of  riiis    river    that    the    Japanese    and    Chinese 
troops  met  on  the  27th  ;  the  Japanese  to  the  north  hidden  by  fields  of  sugar- 
cane,   which    cover   the   district;    the    Chinese  to  the  south  protected   by 
earth-works  of  some   importance,  which  they   had   erected   on   the   river 
bank;  while  a   few   rods   to    the    rear   stood   formidable   breastworks.    It 
had  always  been  the  custom  to  ford  the   river  at  one  point  where   it  was 
comparatively  shallow,  and  it  was  at  this  spot  that  the  Chinese  had  built  their 
defences  and  gathered  a  large  portion  of  their  forces ;  for,  if  it  **  blong  olo 
custom  "  to  cross  at  this  place,  the  Japanese  would,  according  to  Chinese 
reasoning,  certainly  do  the  same.     But  the  Japanese  have  a  reputation  for 
dropping  old  customs,  and  they  did  so  in  this  case.     The  right  wing,  under 
command  of  Major-CieneralOgawa,  remained  at  the  camp  to  divert  the  Chinese 
with  large  camp  fires,  etc.:  while  the  left  wing,   under  command  of  Major- 
General  Vamane,   under   the   shadow  of  darkness,   crossed  the   river  with 
considerable  difficulty  at  a  previously  discovered  ford  some  1,500  metres  off. 
"ITie  column  was  now  divided  into  three  detachments.    The  first  detachment, 
under  command  of  Major-General  Yamane,   made  its  way  quietly  along  to 
obtain  a  position  to  attack  the  city  of  Chang-wha  itself      Ihe  second  detach- 
ment with  a  battery  of  mountain-guns  crawled  a^ong  through  the  sugar- 
cane to  cro.ss  the  lower  hills  and  gain  a  position  to  the  east  of  the  lofty  fort 
of  Mount  Hakkezan,  while  the  third  with  great  caution  slowly  and   quietly 
advanced  to  the  rear  of  the  Chinese  troojxs  guarding  the  river,  and  between 
them  and  the  city.     The  whok^   force  arrived  at  their  positions  without  a 
hitch,    and    with    the   encry    still   watching   the   moving   figures   and   the 
numerous  camp  fires    of  the  Japanese  across   the   river.     It  was   one   of 
the    cleverest    exhibitions    of  strategy'     displayed    during   the   whole   war. 
The   right  column  crossed    the   river  before  daylight,    leaving    a    detach- 
ment at  the  camping  grounds  to  keep  up  the  camp  fires  ;  and  all  were  now 
m  position  ready  for  the  attack.     With  the  first  ra}s  of  morning,  the  Chinese 
were  on  the  alert,  and  opened  fire  with  great  bravado  on  the  decoy  troops 
left  across  the   river.     This  was    to    the   Japanese   the  signal    for   action. 
Scarcely  had  the  smoke  cleared  away  when   the  detachment  which  had 
occupied  the  position  to  the  rear  of  the  Chinese  on  the  river  bank  was  down 
on   the  in.^urgents  with  a   rush.     The   Chinese,   too  surprised  to  make  any 
defence,  were  terror-stricken.     They  jumped  into   the  river,  ran  right  and 
left,   even    on   to     the    bayonets    of  their  opponents.    Simultaneously,    the 
second   detachment   began   to  climb  the   hill   at  the   back    of  the    fort  of 
Hakkezan.     The   surprised  garrison  poured  a   rifle  fire  upon  them,  but  the 
detachment  did  not  hesitate.     On  the   contrar)',   bayonets  were  fixed  and 
a  determined  charge  made,    until   the   fort  was  entered,  and   the  Chinese 
deserting   the   big   guns  still   loaded,    were   climbing  over    ilut    walls     and 
plunging  down  the  hillside  in  full  Hight. 

Many  of  the  retreating  insurgents  had  lied  into  the  walled  city  of  Chang- 
wha,  apparently  with  the  idea  of  fighting  from  the  walls,  where  a  large  force 
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was  now  assembled.  Hut  the  fapanese  in  the  fort  above  them  had  wt- 
nt.ssed  tlu;  whole  scene  and  turned  the  insurgents'  own  ,£juns  down  upon  the 
city.  Tlu^  Chinese  had  not  thouj^^ht  of  this ;  but  like  a  flash  their 
danjjer  became  apparent ;  and  from  a  position  of  calm  defiance,  they 
were  thrown  into  a  frenzy  of  terror,  and  with  a  wild  rush  they  sought 
escaiie  throuj^h  the  South  (iate.  But  to  their  horrible  dismay,  the}'  found 
the  Japanese  even  there  ;  and  turninjLf  l)ack  into  the  city  they  ran  shrieking 
and  howlini^^  like  an  army  amok,  firinjj^  at  anythintj  that  attracted  their 
attention.  Only  a  few  shots  had  lx*en  fired  by  the  Japanese  from  the  fort; 
and  the  Japant^se  infantry  then  scaled  the  walls  and  poured  down  into  the 
city  in  large  numl)ers.  Street  fii;htin<^  with  the  panic-stricken  braves 
occupied  an  hour  ;  but  by  7  a.m.  all  was  quiet.  Detachments  were  at  once 
detailed  to  pursue  the  retrealinor  insuii;ents,  who  had  gone  towards  Kagi  to 
the  south  and  Lokang  (Rokko)  to  the  west,  where  they  hoped  Uoats  could  be 
obtained  to  carry  them  to  the  south  of  the  island. 

1  hat  the  Chinese  were  taken  entirely  by  surprise  was  evidenced  in  the 
citv.  The  houses  were  Ibund  in  i»()od  order,  bires  were  blazini^  and  the  food 
still  cooking  in  preparation  for  the  morning  meal;  costly  robes  and  valuables 
of  man}' kinds  were.'  there  undisturl)ed,  the  whole  scene  Ixrt raying  a  retreat 
unexpected  and  hastily  executc^d.  The  Jajjanc^se  captured  the  four  12-centi- 
metre Krupp  guns  of  the  fort,  410  other  guns  of  different  sizes  and  models, 
in  and  about  the  city,  besides  several  thousand  rifles,  several  thousand  stands 
of  miscellaneous  small  arms,  and  ammunition:  tiags,  and  uniforms  sufficient  to 
fill  a  good  sized  godown.  Several  horses  and  a  muk*  should  also  be  added. 
In  no  engagement  since  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese  had  such  quantities  of 
miscellaneous  war  munitions  been  cai)tured.  Most  of  it  was  in  the  city, 
which  had  been  converted  practicalh'  into  a  military  camp.  The  loss  of  life, 
as  ma}'  be  expected,  was  very  large;  three  hundred  and  seventy  dead  bodies 
were  found  in  and  near  th(.'  cil\",  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  fort,  along 
the  river,  and  in  the  surrounding  roads.  The  Japanese  loss  was  but  seven, 
including  one  ofl'cer.  Considering  the  strong  i)osition  and  the  armament 
of  bort  Hakkezan,  and  that  the  enemv  numl)ered  over  five  thousand  well 
armed  regulars,  including  a  company  of  Black  blags,  the  Japanese  surely  had 
reason  to  be  jjroud  of  their  feat  in  striking  so  fatal  a  blow,  practically  without 
loss  to  themselves.  The}'  had  now  advanced  nearly  halfway  through  the 
island  within  twent}'  days  from  thcnr  dej^arture  from  Teckcham  (Hsinchiku). 

Major-Cicneral  Kawamura  was  now  ordered  to  advance  with  his 
column  to  the  seaport  of  Lokang  (Rokko)  and  to  occupy  that  cit}^ 
while  the  2nd  l)attalIon  of  the  4th  r(\^iment  and  one  battalion  of  cavalry 
were  to  occup\-  Perto  (Hokuto.  to  the  south,  and  one  batter}'  of 
artiller\»  with  ontt  c(^mpanv  of  infantr\'  were  to  ij^arrison  Hakkezan. 
1  leadcjuarters  \v(M-e  established  at  Changwha,  and  it  was  decided  to  cease  all 
()p(-nitions  |;ending  the  ariival  of  the  second  division,  which  was  to  advance 
against  (General  Liu  from  the  extreme  south  of  the  island.  There were^  how- 
ever, some  few  engagements  in  the  neighborhood  after  die  capture  of.Cliang- 
wha.     Tarin  11  (TaliLu)  nnd  a  few   unimportant  villages  were  occupied,. the 


)ld  Chinese  Yamen  at  Shincbikn  (Teckchun). 
t^iiBg  B&mboo  Baita  near  Rokko  (.Loki&ag). 
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Chinese  loss  during  the  few  days  of  fighting  being  1 30  killed,  while  the  Japa- 
nese lost  eight  in  killed  and  wounded/ 

Changwha  (wShoka)  is  located  in  what  may  quite  properly  be  called  a 
Imsin.  On  two  sides  are  elevations  sloping  towards  the  city,  and  nowhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  Changwha  can  there  be  found  a  lower  level.  While  the 
Chinese  had  erected  many  substantial  and  fine-looking  edifices,  no  attempt 
at  drainage  had  been  made,  and  not  only  the  urban  sewerage,  but  that 
from  the  elevated  areas  around  (lowed  into  the  city,  forming  vile  pools  about 
the  place  and  remaining  stagnant  year  after  year.  Fine  airy  structures  had 
even  been  built  about  these  foul  poncjs,  wliich  no  doubt  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  property  surrounding  thenf  in  Chinese  estimation.  The  Japanese, 
however,  found  the  steaming  stench  far  from  attractive.  Before  reaching 
the  city,  some  seventy  streams  big  and  small  had  been  forded  ;  and  with 
night  and  day  work,  irregular  and  insufficient  provisions,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  transporting  supplies,  and  the  blazing  sun  and  hot,  damp  nights 
of  interior  Formosa,  the  trooi)s  were  in  an  exhausted  and  weakened  con- 
dition. It  was  intended  that  they  should  recuperate  in  Changwha,  as,  it  was 
thought,  healthy  quarters  would  be  found  for  them  in  the  numerous  yamens 
and  temples.     This  was  a  vain  hope  as  later  events  showed. 

After  the  occupation,  the  first  work  was  to  bury  the  dead.  This  was 
necessarily  a  slow  task,  and  a  week  elapsed  before  all  were  disposed  of, 
many  havmg  been  found  concealed  in  the  underbush  and  river;  the  offensive 
gases  from  the  putrifying  todies  poisoning  the  air.  No  doubt  this,  added  to 
the  general  filthiness  of  the  place,  caused  the  mortality  which  followed.  At 
all  events,  an  outbreak  of  fever  spread  throughout  the  army  like  wild-fire. 
From  the  highest  officer  to  the  lowest  coolie,  all  were  incapacitated.  Only 
the  very  serious  cases  were  taken  to  the  field  hospital ;  yet  within  the  first 
few  days  these  numbered  824,  of  whom  82  died.  Of  the  hospital  corps  of 
one  chief  and  five  doctors,  three  were  incapacitated,  thus  leaving  but  two  to 
look  after  the   numerous  invalids.     Sixteen   out   of  the    forty-one    trained 

1.  September  3rd,  insurgents  to  tho  number  of  hve  or  six  hundred  made  an  attack  on  Taishoriu 
(Toapoua),  one  of  the  small  garrisoned  villages  to  the  south  of  Changwha.  The  number  being  rather 
large  for  the  small  Japanese  force  on  hand,  reinforcements  were  requested,  and  on  their  arrival  tho 
enemy  was  defeated  and  retired  towards  Yunlin  ^Unrin).  The  Chinese  loss  during  the  day  was  some 
sixty  killed. 

Also  on  tho  3rd,  one  company  of  infantry  attacked  the  insurgents  who  had  retrea'ed  south  from 
Taishqrin  towards  Tarimu  (Talihu)  After  considerable  skirmishing, -during  which  the  enemy  at  one 
time  occupied  a  commanding  pohition  on  a  cliff-like  hill,  the  Japanese  at  sunset  reached  tho  vicinity  of 
Tarimu  Here  a  large  force  of  insurgents  surrounded  their  opponents,  while  the  latter  were  filing  along  a 
narrow  pathway  surrounded  by  rice  fields.  It  was  not  a  favorable  position,  and  the  Japanese  were  not  a 
little  relieved  to  bo  soon  lost  in  the  shadows  of  night.  About  10  p.m.,  the  company  marched  out  of  the 
fields  and  lay  in  ambush  near  the  north  gate  of  Tarimu  Scouts  were  sent  out,  who  found  that  tho  entrance 
to  the  city  was  barricaded,  that  everyone  was  on  tlie  alert,  and  that  sentinels  were  posted  in  numerius  places  ; 
furthermore  that  a  large  fo.  ce  seemed  to  be  collecting  near  the  gate,  no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
the  Japanese,  whom  they  thought  were  close  hv.  Hereupon,  tho  Japanese  quietly  retired  and  marched 
towards  Shitoko  (Chitoug  Kang),  the  Chinese  still  beating  drums  and  gongs.  About  8.30  a.m.  a  company 
sent  as  roinforcomenis  was  met  with  and  tho  whole  detachment  now  proceeded  to  Shitoko.  Having 
obtained  supplies  here,  the  force  at  1  a  m.  two  days  later  advanced  on  Tarimu.  Heavy  rain  was  falling, 
which  hid  from  the  enemy  tho  movements  of  the  Japanese.  Having  obtained  a  position  close  to  tho 
north  gate  a  sudden  charge  was  made  on  the  city.  The  Japanese  scaled  the  walls  and  opened  up  a  heavy 
fire.  The  gate  was  now  opened  ;  and  the  troops,  pouring  into  the  city  with  trumpets  blowing,  and  firing 
volley  after  volley,  threw  the  Chinese  into  great  confusion,  so  sud  ien  an  attack  not  being  expected,  and  a 
night  engagement  not  affording  them  the  opportunity  of  defending  their  city  from  tho  walls.  At  5  o'clock, 
the  last  of  tho  enemy  had  retired  and  tiio  Japanese  were  in  complete  possession.  Ou  the  Cth  and  7th, 
occa«ioual  skirmishes  with  tho  cuemy  also  occurred  with  but  little  loss  ou  cither  side. 
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medical  assistants  were  struck  down,  and  four  died.  The  Japanese  dead 
were  cremated  and  the  ashes  buried  in  graves  marked  with  memorial 
boards.  The  Chinese  lx)dies  were  at  first  buried  in  long  trenches  holding 
twenty  or  thirty  each,  but  as  other  lx)dies  were  discovered  corrupt  and 
IX)isonous,  they  were  jailed  togeriier,  a  few  at  a  time,  covered  with  wood,  and 
cremated.  I  arrived  in  tlie  cit)'  a  few  days  later  ;  and  even  then  long  lines 
of  carriers  were  daily  seen  transporting  the  sick  back  towards  Teckcham  at 
tlie  rate  of  about  one  hundred  a  day.  The  [patients  who  were  unable  to 
walk  were  transix)rte(l  on  stretchers,  there  l)eing  three  Chinese  carriers  to 
each  stretcher.  Ever)^  squad  of  carriers  had  a  non-commissioned  officer  in 
charge,  and  every  ten  stretchers  one  Japanese  coolie  as  an-  attendant. 
In  Changwha  1  had  a  pleasant  visit  with  Major-General  Yamane,  who 
had  been  extremely  kind  to  me  throughout  my  travels  with  the  -Japanese. 
He  was  quartered  in  a  comfortable,  semi-official  Chinese  building  and,  after 
a  long  talk,  the  general  called  my  special  attention  to  the  sickness,  that 
scarcely  a  man  in  the  whole  division  had  escaped  without  at  least  a  touch  of 
the  fever,  and  that,  among  the  militarj'^ofriccrs,  he  was  the  only  man  who 
had  not  once  asked  for  medical  assistance.  Indeed  he  looked  happy  and 
well.  I  never  saw  him  again  ;  for  the  brave  soldier  died  three  days  later,  to 
the  great  grief  of  the  whole  division.  Major-Cieneral  Yamane  was  as  good 
and  generous  as  he  was  brave.  At  the  first  opportunity,  I  left  Changwha 
and  its  death  fumes,. and  on  reaching  the  high  plains  my  heart  was  overHow- 
ing  with  thankfulness  that  I  had  escaped.  The  health  of  Changwha  soon 
improved,  and  there  was  no  repetition  of  the  scourge. 

Lieut.-Cieneral  \'iscount  Takashima  had  kindly  telegraphed,  notifying 
me.  if  I  desired  to  join  the  Second  Division  which  was  soon  to  depart  for  the 
south,  to  return  at  once.  I  had  obtained  a  large  collection  of  Chinese  war 
munitions,  necessitating  several  extra  carriers.  These,  together  with  the 
chair  coolies  for  my  companion  and  self,  made  our  party  twenty-five  in 
number,  and  we  found  some  difficulty  in  keeping  all  the  coolies  in  order. 
On  reaching  the  Talka  river,  we  found  it  impassable,  and  were  obliged  to  wait 
four  ckys  before  a  boat  could  be  got  across ;  and  yet  die  stream  was  only 
some  fifty  feet  in  width.  Two  Jaj^anese  coolies  who  attempted  to  swim  it 
were  l>oth  drowned.  About  thirty  streams  big  and  small  were  forded  before 
we  reached  Teckcham.  We  found  all  peaceful  to  the  north  of  Changwlia. 
No  guards  were  needed  and  the  farmers  were  working  as  industriously  as 
of  old.  The  villagers  all  seemed  contented  and  were  making  more  money 
than  they  had  ever  thought  of  before.  Between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand 
Chinese  coolies  were  engaged  altogether;  and  with  the  very  liberal  pay  they 
were  receiving,  large  numbers  of  farmers  were  deserting  the  less  profitable 
agricultural  work.  The  supply  stations  were  located  at  distances  some  six 
or  eight  miles  apart,  and  forty  cents  was  fixed  as  the  regular  wage  for  carry- 
ing between  each  depot.  I^rge  numbers  of  women  and  children  were 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  it  was  a  ver\'  usual  sight  to  see  a  mother  and 
daughter  struggling  along  with  one  j)ackage  swinging  from  a  shoulder 
IX)le,  two  small  bo}'s  with  another  package  similarly  carried,  and  the  father 
singly  with  one,  or,  assisted  by  a  grown-up  sgn,   with  two.     A  family  which,. 
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for  a  long  day's  hard  work,  might  formerly  have  earned  thirty  or  forty 
cents,  now  received  $i.6o.  Such  prices  brought  in  many  applicants,  and  not 
unfrequently  I  witnessed  actual  queue  pulling  fights  between  Chinese  to 
obtain  the  work.  Prices  had  risen  in  consequence,  and  I  found  it  impossible 
to  engage  coolies  to  carry  us  lialf  a  day's  journey  for  less  than  $1.20  per 
man.  Reaching  Teckcham  we  took  the  railway  for  the  forty  miles  to 
Taipehfu,  ending  our  two  hundred  and  fifty  mile  journey  on  the  28th.  At 
the  capital  there  was  mudi  satisfaction  expressed  at  the  occupation  of> 
Changwha,  although  great  grief  was  felt  that  disease  had  claimed  so  many 
victims.  Tliat  the  labors  of  the  Imperial  Body  Guards  had  also  attracted 
attention  on  the  mainland  was  evidenced  by  a  message  of  approbation  which 
Their  Majesties  were  pleased  to  send  to  Governor-General  Kabayama.' 

Returning  to  the  capital,  I  found  extensive  preparations  in  progress  for 
the  southern  expedition,  and  thousands  of  Japanese  troops  and  military 
coolies  were  arriving  from  Japan  to  engage  in  it.  It  was  not  considered 
politic  to  depend  entirely  upon  Chinese,  although  they  had  so  far  been  found 
satisfactor)' ;  so  Japanese  coolies  were  brought  into  the  Jsland  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  completely  equip  the  expedition.  Japanese  coolies  accompanied 
the  Imperial  Body  Guards  when  they  first  arrived  in  the  island,  and  whether 
they  were  then  more  carefully  selected  or  were  under  better  control  I  do 
not  know  ;  at  all  events  they  made  no  trouble.  Also  the  soldier^  of  the 
guards  seemed  to  be  polite  and  gentlemanly,  quiet,  and  good  humored,  and 
many  well  educated  young  fellows  were  among  the  privates.  I  was  with 
them  on  and  off  for  three  months,  and  the  conduct  of  officers  and  privates 
was  such  that  I  became  enthusiastic  over  their  general  good  qualities. 
On  my  return  from  the  south,  I  found  a  decided  change  for  the  worse. 
Scenes  of  violence,  approaching  to  ruffianism,  took  place  in  the  streets. 
First,  there  appeared  to  be  a  deplorable  change  in  the  character  of  the 
soldiers.  One  saw  among  the  new  arrivals  many  who  were  rough,  uncouth, 
insolent,  and  disagreeable.  They,  of  course,  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the 
whole  ;  yet  they  were  sufficient  in  number  to  lower  the  reputation  of  the 
service  to  which  they  belonged.  Chinese  are  adepts  in  acts  of  foolishness, 
and  often  give  cause  for  much  irritability ;  yet  there  was  but  little  for- 
bearance shown  them  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  soldiers.  My  experience 
with  the  Japanese  troops  in  the  field  leads  me  distinctly  to  'disbelieve  the 
tales  of  wholesale  slaughter  reported  by  the  Chinese,  which  occasionally 
reached  the  columns  of  foreign  journals.  The  troops  were  tlien  marching  in 
large  numbers  under  the  control  of  their  officers,  who  were  educated  and 
enlightened  men.     There  is  no  doubt  that  occasional  excesses  occurred  ;  for 

1.  **  We  are  higlily  pleased  with  the  loyalty  aud  valor  displayed  by  the  different  corp.H  under  your 
command,  which,  in  spite  of  heat  and  diii^cnlties,  have  in  so  short  a  period  sncceeded  in  driving  the 
insurgents  out  of  'Taiwanfu  and  Chang-wha,  thus  completing  the  subjugation  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
island.  The  lingering  heat  of  summer  being  still  intense,  it  is  Our  wish  that  every  ouo  of  you  should  take 
good  care  of  yourselves." 

The  Empress  also  caused  the  following  message  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor-General : — 
*' Her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Empress  has  been  exceedingly  gratified  to  hoar  of  the  occupation  of 
Taiwanfu  and  Chang-wha  by  the  Guards  under  the  command  of  the  Governor-General.  Her  Majesty  has 
been  profoundly  pleased  with  the  lojralty  and  valor  shown  by  the  officers  and  men,  on  whose  account  she 
feels  especially  concerned  as  they  are  operating  in  so  hot  and  unfavorable  a  climate."  Translation  as 
given  in  the  Jajxin  MaiU  % 
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soldiers,  whatever  be  their  nationality,  are  far  from  immaculate  ;  but  the 
injury  to  Japanese  reputation  thus  caused  was  small  compared  with  that 
worked  by  the  coolies,  individual  soldiers,  and  the  lower  class  Japanese,  in 
the  thousand  little  acts  of  harshness  and  abuse  towards  the  Chinese  durinjj 
the  period  of  occupation.  Much  as  I  respect  the  Japanese  people  in  general, 
I  must  admit  that  the  coolie  class,  as  I  encountered  them  on  the  streets,  in 
public  places,  etc.,  were  inferior  to  the  Chinese  coolie  of  Formosa  in  general 
bearing;,  in  cheerfulness,  aiid  in  politeness  to  strangers.  I  say  ^' of  Far- 
7Hosa  ;  '*  for  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  coolie,  as  seen  in  this 
island,  was  a  representative  of  tlie  large  mass  of  laboring  men  in  Japan  :  in 
fact,  so  striking  was  the  difference  that  two  English  gentlemen,  both  of  long 
experience  with  the  Japanese  of  all  classes,  informed  me  that  they  could 
not  have  believed  that  there  was  material  in  Japan  from  which  to  draw  such 
a  class,  had  they  not  witnessed  their  ill-mannered  conduct  with  their  own 
eyes.  The  reader  should  also  understand  that  the  Chinese  in  Formosa  have 
of  late  Ix^en  very  friendly  to  foreigners  and  are  more  liberal-minded  than 
the  mainland  Chinese ;  in  fact  they  show  none  of  the  hostility  to  strangers 
common  in  some  districts  of  China.  '  Therefore,  it  would  not  do  to  extend 
this  comparison  either  to  Japan  or  to  China.  On  the  part  of  the  militarj" 
administration,  whose  whole  attention  was  directed  towards  the  completion 
of  the  occupation  of  the  island,  but  little  attempt  was'  made  to  curb  the  high 
spirits  of  the  Japanese  coolies.  It  is  true  that  the  poor  fellows  spent  a  good 
deal  of  their  time  in  the  various  hospitals,  and  large  numbers  found  a  grave  in 
the  island,  and  we  should  perhaps  take  into  consideration  the  arduous  labor 
in  which  they  were  engaged  in  a  country  not  their  own ;  with  but  scanty 
food :  often  forced  to  sleep  in  the  open  fields,  and  exposed  to  an  intense 
heat  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed.*  Again  the  Chinese  often  thought 
they  were  ill-treated  when  they  were  not.  Militarj'  rule  is  in  many  ways 
unpleasant,  but  is  the  same  in  that  respect  all  over  the  world.  If  the 
necessity  should  again  arise  for  the  Japanese  coolies  to  be  made  use  of  in 
military  operations,  some  provision  should  Ix;  made  to  place  them  under 
more  strict  control  dian  they  were  under  in  the  ex|)edition  in  question.  One 
can  scarcely  blame  the  better  class  of  Japanese  for  not  having  come  to  the 
island  during  the  early  days  of  the  occupation.  Quarters  were  few  and 
miserable,  and  disease  was  attacking  large  numbers.  During  the  latter  part 
of  August,  the  three  government  hospitals  in  the  north  of  Taipeh,  Kelung, 
and  Teckcham  received  nearly  2,000  patients,  and  deaths  were  occurring  at 
an  average  rate  of  18  per  da).- 

1.  Tliis  condition  of  affairs  existed  only  during  tlio  period  occupied  by  the  Japaucse  iu  quelling  the 
republican  forces. 

2.  Hospital  cases  during  tlie  last  part  of  August : 

D.VMMi-  MiMclla>  for 

TToKpitnl  rjCKNitJon.    Wouiulcil.   Chclci-H.    Tyiilms.    lery.       Ik-rilwri.     Maliuia.       Knt-criti**.        iieous.  Total.    oncdHy. 

Kelung 22     ..     .3     ..     •)     ..     25     ..     448     ..     lOG     ..     18.)     ..     182     ..      979     ..     8 

Taipelifu    7     ..10     ..     0     ..     5t     ..     203     ..       10     ..     188     ..     2.37     ..      715     ..     9 

Tcckcliani(Hsincliu).  4     ..   28     . .     0     . .     24     . .       23     . .         G     ..     160     ..       46     ..      291     ..     6 


Total 33     ..   41     ..     1)     ..    103     ..     COO     ..     128     ..     537     ..     465     ..   1,»'85     ..   18 

New  applications  for  admittance  to  the  hospitals  were  made  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hundred  a  day, 
and  largo  numbers  were  sent  t^  Kelung  to  be  despatched  by  transi)oit  to  Japan. 
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Tlie  reader  should  understand  tliat  the  operations  so  far  had  been 
carried  on  only  in  the  northern  half  of  the  island,  west  of  the  central  mountain 
ranges.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to  occupy  or  even  visit  the  savage 
territorj'.  There  was  also  some  doubt  as  to  what  the  reception  would  be 
should  the  attempt  be  made.  The  first  sight  of  the  savages  was  obtained  by 
the  Japanese  troops  at  Maoli.  The  hillsmen  had  sent  wore/  down  that  a 
part}^  of  them  desired  to  visit  the  Japanese  camp.  Having-  obtained  per- 
mission, three  chiefs  made  their  appearance  a  few  days  later  and  begged  the 
acceptance  of  their  assistance.  The  Japanese  were  then  informed  that,  some 
time  before,  Liu  Yung-fu  had  sent  presents  of  liquor  and  other  things  to  the 
tribesmen,  with  a  request  that  they  should  co-operate  in  opposing  the  Japan- 
ese. The  savages  refused,  and  accordingly  the  messenger,  Wu  by  name, 
who  was  accompanied  by  a  squad  of  soldiers,  made  an  attack  upon  them. 
This  greatly  incensed  the  hillsmen,  and  they  were  extremely  anxious  to  join 
in  the  warfare  against  the  Chinese  insurgents.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that 
their  request  was  refused,  a  small  party  came  down  a  few  days  later,  fully 
armed  and  prepared  to  accompany  the  Japanese.  Their  entreaties  were 
so  pertinacious  that  the  officer  in  command  did  grant  them  permission  to  go 
for  a  short  time,  and  food  and  quarters  were  provided  for  them  with  the 
army.  All  went  well  for  several  days,  when  the  uneasiness  of  the  new^ 
recruits  gave  evidence  of  discontent.  At  last  it  could  be  borne  no  longer ; 
the  savages  presented  themselves  before  the  commander  of  the  detachment 
and  plainly  expressed  themselves  as  disappointed  ;  the  Japanese  had  come 
to  Formosa  to  kill  Chinese,  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  people  were 
to  be  found  all  about  them  and  that  it  was  very  plain  they  were  unarmed,  the 
Japanese  had  absolutely  allowed  thousands  to  escape  them.  Such  conduct  was 
entirely  beyond  their  comprehension  and  they  would  return  to  their  own  tribe, 
whose  w-arriors,  although  few  in  number,  could  show  a  larger  collection  of 
heads  than  the  whole  Japanese  force  put  together.  And  just  to  show  what 
they  could  do  in  that  line,  they  killed  a  dozen  peaceful  Chinese  living  on 
the  border  a  few  days  later,  and  carried  off  their  heads  to  the  mountain 
fastnesses. 

The  first  regular  meeting  with  the  savages  was  held  in  August  near 
Tokoham,  when  seven  came  down  and  held  a  **pow-wow'*  wath  the  major 
of  the  Japanese  garrison  stationed  there.  On  a  later  date  Mr.  Hashiguchi, 
chief  of  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Bureau,  and  Rear  Admiral  Tanaka, 
prefect  of  Taipeh,  made  the  trip  to  Tokoham.  I  heir  party,  escorted  by 
about  seventy-five  Jai)anese  soldiers,  made  their  way  to  the  savage  border 
and  were  there  met  by  a  band  consisting  of  some  twenty-three  savages, 
men,  women,  and  children.  Some  conversation  was  held  with  them  through 
an  interpreter ;  and  after  receiving  presents  of  knives,  showy  red  hand- 
kerchiefs, red  woollen  cloth,  etc.,  twelve  returned  with  the  Japanese  to 
Tokoham,  and  a  feast  was  given  them  there.  After  considerable  persuasion, 
a  savage  and  his  wife,  two  bo}s,  and  a  girl,  consented  to  return  with  the 
Japanese  to  Taipeh  and  visit  the  governor-general.  They  remained  several 
days  in  the  capital,  were  loaded  wiUi  presents,  and  returned  to  tlieir 
mountain  homes  well  pleased  with  their  treatment. 
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So  far  the  Japanese  had  encountered  none  of  those  feaLjfiA  gales  for 
which  the  Formosan  coast  is  famous.  In  fact.,?the  possibility  of  their  oc- 
currence had  l)eep- scarcely-taken  "into  cohsideraWDn.  Early  in  55eptember, 
however,  North4'6rtnosa  was  visited  by  a  terrrole  stdfm,  and  within  a  day 
the  Tamsui  river  had  risen  twelve  feet  above  its  normal  level.  This  was  a 
great  surprise  to  the  Japanese,  Avho  lost  a  considerable  amount  of  stores, 
and  much  damage  was  done  to  the  transports  in  and  about  Kelung.  For- 
tunately, the  loss  of  life  was  small. 
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MiJiUirji  prvparatums  dnnHfj  Japau-Ghiua  irnr — Black  Flafi  Ch'wfy  Liii  Ytuuj-fn^  ffn 
commnnder — Hin  career — Lin  an  a  diHciiiVuiarian — Tahrar  pondcr-ma^iaziuc 
c.xphtdes — An  appalUnif  accnr — Li  a  rcfiatcH  (hmhtful  homns  in  Noiih  China — 
Capture  of  PeacailoreH — A  pa  ni  est  rich  en  Taatai — Chinene  accountu  of  ivonderfnl 
victories — An  imaf/inary  **  rase'' — An.riety  amomj  forei<iners — British  marines 
landed — Chinese  (lunhoat  lands  war  munitions — Chinese  ojjielid  methods-  -Lite 
orders  foteicfners  out  of  Anpin[i — British  reinforcements  landed — Liu  withdraws 
demand — The  Formosan  llepuhli<: — Tainanfu  declared  the  capital — Repuhlican. 
ojyanization — Aid  received  from  mainland  ojficials — Currencif  and  postal  systems 
— Raisintj  the  wind — Savaffes  Join  Liu — Japanese  South  Formosan  force 
assembles  in  the  north — Plan  of  campaign — Transports  at  the  Pescadores — 
With  General  Notfi's  southern  expedition — The  landinti — A  hard  fyht  near 
Ka-tony-ka — Ponttfon  hridije  construction — Skirmishes — Pithau  occupied — The 
defences  of  Takow — A  ^"  ruse  de  t/uerrc^' — Takow  homharded  by  Japanese 
squadron — Occupied  by  blue-Jackets — Jmperial  Body  Guards  Division  advances 
from  Chanywha — Knyayements  at  Chuwaka  and  Talibu — Chinese  defences  near 
Yunlin — A  strony  fiyht — Capture  tf  Kayi — Fourth  Biiyade  advances  from 
Pa-te-ehui — Scattered  bands  encountered  —Feeble  resistance — Fnyayement  near 
Oyato,  at  Bau-kany-boi — Chinese  sujl'er  a  loss  of  a  thousand  killed  near  Sliaulan 
— Japanese  forces  approach  Tainanfu — liefrospect — Jajninese  heads  on  e.rhibifiow 
— lAus  warlike  spirit  we((kens — Abortive  attempts  at  surrender — Foreiyners 
visit  Japanese  at  Kayi — The  last  squeeze — Wealthy  Chinese  flee  to  China — 
General  Liu  vanishes — Black  Flays  surrender — Arrival  tf  Japanese — Oecupa' 
tion  of  Tainanfu  completed — Warship  Yayeyama  pursues  merchant  sfdimcr 
Thales — A  breach  of  internatittnal  btw-Fineiyners  as  ynides — A^oyi^s  forces 
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I\  the  previous  chapter,  we  dealt  exclusively  with  affairs  in  the  north  of 
the  island,  llu!  Japanese  i^^ave  little  or  no  attention  to  the  soutli  until 
possession  of  the  whole  north  of  the  island  had  l^een  obtained.  However, 
invents  in  the  south  durinj^^  this  ])eriod  were  no  less  interesting.  While 
thrillinj^^  scenes  lik(*  those  witnessed  in  the  north,  during  the  three  days 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese?  at  TaiiJchfu.  Avere  not  duplicated,  still 
exciting  events  occurred  at  fre([uent  intervals  for  a  longer  period,  and  the 
•*  Butterfly  Republic,"  interesting  and  amusing  as  it  was,  existed  in  full 
splendor  for  several  months. 

The  war  IjetwecMi  die  two  emj)ires  was  quite  as  disturbing  a  factor  in 
the  south  as  it  was  in  th(;  north  (^f  the?  island,  and  the  Chinese  government 
recognizee!  the  necessity  of  jL;iving  that  part  of  I'Ormosa  its  full  share  of 
attenti(Mi  from  a  militarv  i^oint  of  view.  Accordinv^lv,  the  famous  *•  Black 
Mag  "  pirate  chief  Liu  Yung-fu'  was  ai)point(Hl  to  the  command  of  the  military* 
affairs  in  the  south,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  as  to  his  ability  to  hold 
the  island  against  all  comers  ! 

Liu,  whatever  ma\-  hav<!  I.)een  his  other  faults,  was  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
and  his  presence  in  P'ormosa  was  not  especial))-  welcome  to  several  oflicials 
who  had  reason  to  fear  an  investigation  into  militarv  affairs.  Amon^^  these  was 
the  commander  of  the  Takow  forts — Wan  by  name — who  rightly  or  wrongly 
had  established  for  himself  a  somewhat  unfavorable  reputation  both  from  a 
military  and  moral  point  of  view.  In  conser|uence  of  this.  Liu  declined  to 
accei)t  the  transfer  of  the  forts  until  all  arms,  ammunition,  and  buildings  had 
hiiv.n  insp(!ct(!d  and  found  to  minutel)'  tally  with  official  inventories.  This 
d(*mand  cn^ated  some  consternation  in  the  mind  of  the  retirinsj  commander, 
and  much  activitv  was  disijlaNcd  1)\  him  in  ransackintr  the  various 
magazines  and  easements  in  order  to  bring  out  (everything  that  could  pass 
muster  as  an  arm  or  as  ammunition. 

This  was  all  well  enouHi  in  itself,  but  unfortunateK'  while  soldiers  were 
engaged  in  the  work,  about  a  ton  of  native  made  i)()\vd(*r  exploded  in  one  of 
the  magazines.  Just  how  it  was  ignit(*d  is  unknown.  The  only  survivor, 
however,  re|';orted  that  th(^  soldiers  were  as  usual  smoking  Avhile  moving 
alxnit  in  the  magazine.  The  various  rooms  in  the  forts  Avere  used 
indiscriminalelv  as  mai^azines  and  dwellini»s.  Thus,  in  the  Saracen's  Head 
fort,  where  th(!  exj)losion  occurreil,  upwards  of  35  tons  of  foreign  pebble 
]jowder,  which  fortunatctly  was  not  ignited,  were   stored  in   rooms  adjoining 

I.  i.iu  ViiiiK-lu  was  riri^iiialiy  ciiii'f  (>l  a,  largi>  l>:iiiil  vt  pii-ato-^,  ivb:-N  niid  free- boo ters,  kiiowu  as  the 
•♦  r.lftck  J''laj;s,''  fioiii  tlu'ir  l»;imui-s  which  won;  Mark.  Thi-v  liad  osiahlisheJ  tlieiiisolvcH  ou  the  Toukiu 
frontier,  aiui  tlicrc  carr  od  dm  hold  ami  daring  deeds  of  (.'Ulhiwry.  When  the  Fieucli  commenced 
hoslilitios  against  (')iin:i  in  1-S^l  11  lo  C'.lu>tial  i-nipirt.'  was  not  avttrso  to  acco))ting  tlic  pi rato*H. assistance ; 
and,  hy  carrying  i>n  guerilla  waifaro,  lie  was  ahlo  to  ^n^aily  harass  tha  enemy,  although  it  has  uot  been 
found  ihat  ho  ac-c'(-inpli^h(.-d  any  gnrat  feat  c^f  bravery!  Stili,  h  .'  was  credited  willi  courage  and  military 
ability,  and  wlum  the  war  wa-»<Muh!d  it  was  necessary  fcr  the  eiiim  sc  govenimcnt  to  dispose  of  him  in 
some  way,  for  ft.ar  that  lie  nii.L-iit  be  tenipti.d  to  turn  liis  nuicb  feared  liand  against  the  government.  To 
destroy  liini  and  his  fi'Howers  v. a-  a  ta^k  t(^o  Iiugc  to  bo  l-vou  thoui^ht  of,  and  to  leave  him  on  the  frontier 
t<i  continue  his  ]>ir.itira]  rai(U  might  lend  to  a  r«-opening  of  tlic  war  wit.li  Franco  just  closed.  It  was, 
ilicri  foio,  dt cidi-il  to  i'ngn>^e  bini  in  olMeial  enipioNUu-nt .  He  was  uiv(Mi  a  high  military  title  and  was 
perniittrd  to  hike  with  hiiii  IJdO  pii-ki-d  men  of  his  band,  who,  togiili(?r  with  a  portion  of  tlie  Imperial 
in.'ojjs  of  tin-  Kwangtiii  g  provii.re,  wiu:  phu-cil  undi-r  his  command.  Willi  the  comnicuocmont  of  the 
Japan  and  China  war,  liiu  was  o.derid  by  ln»prrial  cdiel  ti)  g'>  to  tlie  d<-fence  of  Formosa,  w hero  ho 
arrived  towards  the  end  A  the  \iar  1^'Jl. 
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those  occupi(*cl  niLjhl  and  day  hy  officers   and  men,    soni<i   of  wlioni  wcvr.  at 
all  times  smoking  opium  or  tol)acco. 

The  scene  on  entering  the  fort  just  after  the  explosion  was  said  to  be 
appalling.  Human  fragments  were  met  with  everywhere,  not  only  in  the 
fort  itself,  but  over  the  whole  hill,  and  in  the  village  on  the  spit  at  the 
back ;  Avhile  the  smell  of  burning  flesh  was  sickening  in  the  extreme  !  It  was 
estimated  that  about  lOo  lives  were  lost,  but  the  exact  number  could  never 
be  ascertained,  as  the  commandant  did  all  he  could  to  minimize  the  extent  of 
the  disaster.  ?^or  some  minutes  after  the  explosion  took  place,  lx)th  the 
village  and  lagoon  were  bombarded  with  showers  of  human  and  animal 
remains,  amongst  which  latter,  the  heads  of  dogs  and  pigs  figured  largely. 
One  man  was  blown  high  up  in  the  air.  falling  through  the  roof  of  a  house  in 
the  village  below  in  the  midst  of  a  woman's  gambling  party,  of  course 
creating  tremendous  consternation.  A  big  piece  of  masonry  was  projected 
for  a  distance  of  about  a  quartcT  of  a  \mU%  and  falling  on  board  a  junk 
fatally  crushed  one  of  \utr  crt^w. 

The  commandant,  Wan,  was  madc!  to  pay  all  the  damage  to  the  houses, 
and  restore  the  fort  to  its  original  condition  befon.'  1  .iu  Yung-fu  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  place. 

Liu  Yung-fu,  in  a  memorial  to  the  throne,  imix^ached  several  other 
military  officers,  with  the  result  that  out  of  eight  complained  of,  four  were 
beheaded  and  the  others  were  dismissed  from  the  service.  Such  strict 
measures  naturally  had  their  effect,  ridding  the  army  of  a  number  of 
undesirable  characters. 

Affairs  were  now  going  badly  in  the  north  of  the  empire.  The  Japanese 
were  gaining  victory  after  \  ictory,  audit  seemed  ([uite  probable  that  they 
might  reach  even  Pekin  itself,  hi  this  gloomy  situation  the  Tsung-li  Yamen 
despatched  two  decrees  in  succession,  ordering  Liu  to  leave  b'ormosa  and 
hasten  up  north  to  take  comn^and  of  the  troops  then  fighting  against  the 
Japanese.  Liu,  however,  i)ossessed  of  a  larg(i  amount  of  good-sense,  was 
not  inclined  to  take  any  part  in  the  north  unless  he  could  carry  with  him 
soldiers  in  whose  ability  and  skill  he  had  confidence:  and,  as  there  was  no 
promise  of  this,  he  stated  in  a  long  memorial  opinions  which  were  not  very 
complimentary  to  Chinese  officials  in  general,  and  refused  absolutel)  to  stir 
from  the  island.  No  further  attempt  was  made  to  induce  him  to  accept 
northern  service  and  he  remained  in  command  of  the  South  Formosa  forces, 
as  had  iDeen  first  arranged. 

The  capture  of  the  Pescadores  by  the  Jaj^anese  threw  the  southern 
officials  of  the  island  into  a  considerable  panic.  In  so  great  a  fright  was  the 
Taotai  at  I'ainan  upon  receiving  the  news,  that  it  was  necessary  to  relieve 
him  from  his  post.  His  character  is  amusingly  exposed  in  a  memorial  which 
the  acting-governor  of  P'ormosa.  Pang  Ching-sung,  sent  to  the  throne,  stating 
that  **  the  said  'I'aotai  upon  the  loss  of  the  Pescadores  to  Japan,  immediately 
became  so  panic-stricken  that  he  suddenly  presented  memorialist  a  petition 
requesting  to  be  allowed  to  retire  temporarily  from  office,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  return  to  his  home  on  the  mainland  to  lepair   th(^  graves  of  his 
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aiic(!Stors ;  following  this  he  tclci^raphcd  iniinediately  afterwards  the  news  of 
his  father  s  serious  illness  and  his  determination  to  resign,  in  onler  to  go 
home  at  once  to  attend  upon  his  parents.  This  thin  veil  to  hid  •  dastardly 
cowardice  was  immediately  reported  by  memorialist  to  the  throne,  and  on  the 
5th  of  April  last  his  Majesty's  edict  was  received  cashiering  die  said  Taotai 
of  Tainanfu  and  dismissing  him  from  service."  His  successor  was  an 
expectant  prefect,  Chu  Ha-chun  by  name. 

With  the  Japanese  at  the  Pescadores  an  attack  on  the  adjacent  South 
Formosa n  coast  was  expected  at  any  time.  Ihe  Chinese  took  advantage 
of  the  prol)ability  of  an  engagement,  and  most  wonderful  tales,  emanating 
from  Fakow  and  Anping,  were  circulated  describing  this  event.  The 
Chinese  press  in  Shanghai  published  a  detailed  description,  actually  tele- 
graphed from  Tainan,  of  a  Japanese  attack  on  Takow,  during  which  the 
Chinese  won  a  glorious  victory,  sinking  five  of  the  enemy's  ships  and 
destroying  a  large  numl3er  of  soldiers.  On  another  occasion  it  is  described 
how  the  Japanese  appeared,  and  after  ha\  ing  been  decoyed  into  close  quarters 
the  Chinese  suddenly  attacked  them :  **  The  Japanese  fled  for  their  lives, 
but  in  vain  ;  those  who  did  not  die  bj'  fire  perished  in  the  water,  so  that  by 
mid-day  their  losses  amounted  to  twenty  men-of-war  and  20,000  men,  and 
quite  a  large  number  of  the  warships  of  other  nationalities  were  unintentionally 
diunaged  in  the  conflagration  that  ensued." 

Again  most  ciramistantial  details  were  given  of  another  great  disaster 
that  had  befallen  Japanese  shii:)s  in  Formosa,  affording  us  new  evidence  of 
the  strict  discipline  of  old  Liu.  According  to  this  report,  the  son  of  the 
Black  IHag  chief  had  destroyed,  off  Takow.  fourteen  Japanese  ships,  and  only 
four  out  of  the  whole  fleet  had  escaped.  Exacting  old  Liu,  upon  learning 
this,  fell  into  a  great  rage  and  chastised  his  son,  by  giving  him  sixty  blows 
with  the  baml-00,  for  permitting  the  four  ships  to  get  away.  Another  example 
of  Chinese  prowess  was  reported  during  the  campaign,  which  is  worthy  of 
record  among  the  memorial  -deeds  of  the  war.  LIpon  the  approach  of 
Japanese  warships  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  Chinese  fleet  provided  them- 
selves with  largc!  numbers  of  empt)-  wine-jars,  to  the  mouths  of  which  the}' 
fastened  bladders  realistically  painted  to  represent  the  heads  of  Chinese. 
These  they  floated  out  towards  the  Japanese  fleet.  The  Japanese,  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  boldness  of  the  Chinese  swimminiif  towards  them,  fired  at  tlv! 
dc'iring  marines  with  such  rapidity  and  wildness  that  they  exhausted  all  their 
ammunition,  and  the  defenders  were  therefore  enabled  to  sweep  down  on 
their  assailants  and  capture  the  whole  fleet. 

Further  evidence!  of  the  wonderful  strategical  ability  of  the  Chinese  is 
afforded  us  in  the  following  report.  The  Chinese  filled  long  bamboo  tubes 
with  wasps  and  set  them  afloat,  whereupon  the  Japanese,  who  mistook  tliem 
for  torpedoes,  captured  a  large  number,  and  took  them  on  board  their  several 
ships.  I'pon  breaking  into  them  for  examination — an  unusual  custom  1 
b(?lieve — thousands  of  the  wasi)s  were  liberat(*d  and  flew  about  in  a  great 
rage,  stinging  the  Japanese  right  ar.d  left.  So  great  was  the  pain  thus 
inflicted  that  the  Japanese  for  the  time-being  were  placed  //ars  d-e  combat, 
and  upon  the  aj)|X'arance  of  th(*  Chinese^  in  battle  array  fell  easy  victims. 
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was  now  assembled.  Hut  tlic  Jajianese  in  the  fort  above  them  had  wit- 
nf:ss(*d  the  whole  scene  and  turnecl  th(!  insurgents'  own  guns  down  upon  the 
city.  I1u»  Chin(!se  had  not  thouLjht  of  this;  but  like  a  flash  their 
danger  became  apparent ;  and  from  a  position  of  calm  defiance,  they 
were  thrown  into  a  frenzy  of  terror,  and  witli  a  wild  rush  they  sought 
escai)e  through  the  vSouth  Gate.  But  to  their  horrible  dismay,  the}'  found 
the  Japanese  even  there  ;  and  turning  back  into  the  city  they  ran  shrieking 
and  howling  like  an  army  amok,  firing  at  anything  that  attracted  their 
attention.  Only  a  few  shots  had  Ixxn  fired  l)y  the  Japanese  from  the  tort ; 
and  the  Japanese  infantry  then  scaled  the  walls  and  poured  down  into  the 
city  in  large  numbers.  Street  fighting  with  the  panic-stricken  braves 
occujMed  an  hour  ;  but  by  7  a.m.  all  was  quiet.  Detachments  were  at  once 
detailed  to  pursues  the  retreating  insurgents,  who  had  gone  towards  Kagi  to 
the  south  and  Lokang  (Rokko)  to  the  west,  where  they  hoped  hoats could  Ix- 
obtained  to  carry  thttm  to  the  south  of  the  island. 

That  the  Chinese  were  taken  entireh'  by  suri)rise  w-as  evidenced  in  the 
citv.  The  houses  were  found  in  ^ood  ord(!r.  bires  were  blazini^  and  the  food 
still  cooking  in  i>rei)aration  for  the  morning  meal;  costly  robes  and  valuables 
of  many  kinds  were  therct  undisturbed,  the  whole  scene  betraying  a  retreat 
unexpected  and  hastih'  executed.  The  Jai)an(*se  captured  the  four  12-centi- 
metre Knipp  guns  of  the  fort,  410  odierguns  of  different  sizes  and  models, 
in  and  about  the  citv,  besides  se\eral  thousand  rifles,  several  thousand  stands 
of  miscellaneous  small  arms,  and  ammunition:  ilags,  and  uniforms  sufficient  to 
fill  a  good  sizcxl  godown.  Several  horses  and  a  mule  should  also  be  added. 
In  no  engagement  since  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese  had  such  quantities  of 
miscellaneous  war  munitions  l^een  captured.  Most  of  it  Avas  in  the  city, 
which  had  bcten  converted  practically  into  a  military  camp.  The  loss  of  life, 
as  ma\'  be  expected,  was  very  large;  three  hundred  and  seventy  dead  bodies 
were  found  in  and  near  the  city,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  fort,  along 
the  river,  and  in  the  surrounding  roads.  The  Japanese  loss  was  but  seven, 
including  one  ollcer.  Considt*ring  the  strong  j)osition  and  the  armament 
ofbort  Hakk(izan,  and  that  the  enemv  numl)ered  over  five  thousand  well 
armed  regulars,  including  a  comj^any  of  Black  Flags,  the  Japanese  surely  had 
reason  to  Ix:  proud  of  their  feat  in  striking  so  fatal  a  blow,  practically  without 
loss  to  themselves.  Thej'  had  now  advanced  nearly  halfway  through  the 
island  within  twent\'  da)'s  from  their  departure  from  Teckcham  (Hsinchiku). 

Major-Cjreneral  Kawamura  was  now  ordered  to  advance  with  his 
column  to  the  seaport  of  Lokang  (Rokko)  and  to  occupy  that  citj', 
while  the  2nd  battalion  of  iIk!  4th  regiment  and  one  battalion  of  cavair)' 
were  to  0(:cui>\-  l\M-t<>  (llokuto.  to  th(t  south,  and  one  batterj'  of 
artillen*  with  one  comi)any  of  infantr)-  were  to  garrison  Hakkezan. 
Headquarters  were  established  at  Changwha,  and  it  was  decided  to  cease  all 
oj>erations  i.icnding  the  arrival  of  the  second  division,  which  was  to  advance 
ag-ainst  (General  Liu  from  the  extreme  south  of  the  island.  The  re  were^  how- 
ever, some  few  engagements  in  the  neighborhood  after  Uie  capture  of  Chang- 
wha.    Tarin  u  (Talibu)  and  a  few   unimportant  villages  were  occiq^ied, . the 
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Chinese  loss  during  the  few  days  of  fighting  being  1 30  killed,  while  the  Japa- 
nese lost  eight  in  killed  and  wounded/ 

Changwha  (Shoka)  is  located  in  what  may  quite  properly  be  called  a 
basin.  On  two  sides  are  elevations  sloping  towards  the  cit)',  and  nowhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  Changwha  can  there  be  found  a  lower  level.  While  the 
Chinese  had  erected  many  substantial  and  fine-looking  edifices,  no  attempt 
at  drainage  had  Ix^en  made,  and  not  only  the  urban  sewerage,  but  that 
from  the  elevated  areas  around  flowed  into  the  city,  forming  vile  pools  about 
the  place  and  remaining  stagnant  year  after  year.  Fine  airy  structures  had 
even  been  built  about  these  foul  poncis,  which  no  doubt  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  property  surrounding  them'  in  Chinese  estimation.  The  Japanese, 
however,  found  the  steaming  stench  far  from  attractive.  Before  reaching 
the  city,  some  seventy  streams  big  and  small  had  been  forded ;  and  with 
night  and  day  work,  irregular  and  insutificient  provisions,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  transporting  supplies,  and  the  blazing  sun  and  hot,  damp  nights 
of  interior  Formosa,  the  troops  were  in  an  exhausted  and  weakened  con- 
dition. It  was  intended  that  they  should  recuperate  in  Changwha,  as,  it  was 
thought,  healthy  quarters  would  be  found  for  them  in  the  numerous  yamens 
and  temples.     This  was  a  vain  hope  as  later  events  showed. 

After  the  occupation,  the  first  work  was  to  bury  the  dead.  This  was 
necessarily  a  slow  task,  and  a  week  elapsed  before  all  were  disposed  of, 
many  havmg  been  found  concealed  in  the  underbush  and  river ;  the  offensive 
gases  from  the  putrifying  lx)dies  poisoning  the  air.  No  doubt  this,  added  to 
the  general  filthiness  of  the  place,  caused  the  mortality  which  followed.  At 
all  events,  an  outbreak  of  fever  spread  throughout  the  army  like  wild-fire. 
From  the  highest  officer  to  the  lowest  coolie,  all  were  incapacitated.  Only 
the  very  serious  cases  were  taken  to  the  field  hospital  ;  yet  within  the  first 
few  days  these  numbered  824,  of  whom  82  died.  Of  the  hospital  corps  of 
one  chief  and  five  doctors,  three  were  incapacitated,  thus  leaving  but  two  to 
look  after  the   numerous  invalids.     Sixteen   out   of  the    forty-one    trained 

1.  September  3rd,  insurgents  to  tlirt  number  of  hvo  or  six  hundred  made  an  attack  on  Taishoriii 
(Toapoua),  cue  of  the  small  garrisoned  villages  to  the  south  of  Changwha.  The  number  being  rather 
large  for  the  small  Japanese  force  on  hand,  reinforcements  were  requested,  and  on  their  arrival  the 
enemy  was  defeated  and  retired  towards  Yunlin  (Unrin).  The  Chinese  loss  during  the  day  was  some 
bixty  killed. 

Also  on  the  3rd,  one  company  of  infantry  attacked  the  insurgents  who  had  retreated  south  from 
Taishqrin  towards  Tarimu  (Talibu)  After  considerable  skirmishing, -during  whicli  the  enemy  at  one 
time  occui)ied  a  conmia^iding  po>itiou  on  a  cliff-like  hill,  the  Japanese  at  sunset  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Tarimu  Here  a  large  force  of  insurgents  surrounded  their  opponents,  while  the  latter  were  filing  along  a 
narrow  pathway  surrounded  by  rice  fields.  It  was  not  a  favorable  position,  and  the  Japanese  were  not  a 
little  relieved  to  bo  soon  lost  in  the  shadows  of  niglit.  About  10  p.m.,  the  company  marched  out  of  the 
fields  and  lay  in  ambush  near  the  north  gate  of  Tarimu  Scouts  were  sent  out,  who  found  that  the  entrance 
to  the  city  was  barricaded,  that  everyone  was  on  the  alert,  ami  that  sentinels  were  posted  in  nunun\»us  places  ; 
furthermore  that  a  large  fo  ce  seemed  to  be  collecting  near  tiie  gate,  no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
the  Japanese,  whom  they  thouglit  were  close  bv.  Hereupon,  the  Jaimnesc  quietly  retired  and  marched 
towards  Shitoko  (Chitong  Kang),  the  Chinese  still  beating  drums  and  gongs.  About  8.30  a.m.  a  company 
Kent  as  reinforcements  was  met  with  and  the  whole  detachment  now  proceeded  to  Shitoko.  Having 
obtained  supplies  here,  the  force  at  1  a.m.  two  days  later  advanced  on  Tarimu.  Heavy  rain  was  falling, 
which  hid  from  the  enemy  the  movements  of  the  Japanese.  Having  obtained  a  position  close  to  the 
north  gate  a  sudden  charge  was  made  on  the  eity.  The  Japanese  scaled  the  walls  and  o}>ened  up  a  heavy 
fire.  The  gate  was  now  opened  ;  and  the  troops,  pouring  into  tlie  city  with  trumpets  blowing,  and  firing 
Volley  after  volley,  threw  the  Chinese  into  groat  confusion,  so  sud  len  an  attack  not  being  expected,  and  a 
night  e-igagemont  not  atlording  them  the  opportunity  of  defending  their  city  from  the  walls.  At 5  o'clock, 
the  last  of  the  enemy  had  retired  and  the  Japanese  were  in  complete  possession.  Ou  the  Gth  and  7th, 
occ«sioual  skirmishes  with  the  enemy  also  occurred  with  but  little  loss  on  either  side. 
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indeed  this  support  onh*  ceased  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  the  occupation 
of  the  south  by  the  Japanese,  though,  even  then,  the  high  supporters  in 
Nanking  and  P^oochow,  at  least  verbally  pledgiid  themselves  to  redeem  the 
paper-not(ts  which  Liu  was  obliged  to  issue  as  payment  to  his  troops.  The 
notes  were  realK*  issued  and  supposed  to  be  guaranteed  by  a  foreign  com- 
pradore,  and  their  face  values  were  $i.  $5,  and  $10.  Cash-notes,  for  face- 
values  of  roc,  500,  and  1,000  copper  cash  each  were  on  the  point  of  being 
circulattid  when  the  extreme  crisis  arrived,  which  put  an  end  to  all  such  plans 
and  calculations. 

•  All  government  payments  were  for  the  last  'month  or  so  made  in  these 
i^otes,  proclamations  Ixiing  issued  calling  on  the  customs,  hongs,  and  all  the 
people  to  accept  them  as  good  and  valuable  tender.  I^^or  some  little  time 
the  notes  were  redeemed  at  par  on  jjresentation  to  the  aforesaid  foreign 
compradore ;  during  the  last  week  or  two  these  redemptions  were  suspended, 
and  thereupon  bond  notes,  resembling  the  others  in  appearance,  were  issued, 
guaranteed  b\'  the  wealthy  people  in  the  city.  Another  form  of  speculative 
note,  mere.  "  lottery  tickets,"  were  the  outcome  of  a  final  and  desperate 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  of  Liu's  financiers  **  to  raise  die  wind,"  tlie 
promise  being  to  i)ay  four  times  their  face  value  **  after  the  Japanese  had  been 
driven  into  the  sea  and  [jeace  restored  !  "  It  Avas  truly  wonderful  how  many 
fools  there  were  who  took  the  bait  and  lx)ught  tickets,  some  bearing  as  h^h 
a  face  value  as  $200. 

President  Liu  also  introduced  a  postal  s}'stem,  which  was  expected  to 
help  out  the  government's  revenue,  as  well  as  to  afford  means  of  controlling 
the  correspondence  of  the  citizens.  It  appears  that  Liu  had  reason  to 
suspect  some  persons  of  sending  information  through  the  post  office  (native), 
and  so,  in  order  to  give  him  a  pretext  for  z'/sr,  he  decreed  that  no  letters 
should  leave  the  island  unk^ss  they  l)ore  stamps  issued  by  his  government, 
and  that  all  letters  must  j^ass  through  thS  customs  before  being  sent  on 
lx)ard  steamers  or  other  vessels  for  transmission  to  the  mainland.  It  is 
said  that  he  did  actualh',  by  this  means,  discover  one  or  two  treasonable 
communications. 

Two  issues  (.)t  i>(xstage  stamps,  of  diree  denominaUons  each,  were 
utilized,  and  according  to  official  records,  9,300  letters  passed  through  the 
post  office  during  the  time  the  fi^«it  was  in  use,  and  some  8,000  of  the 
second  issue,  and  the  stamj)s  were  d(7?i(i  fide  used  for  postal  purposes.* 

1.  The  following  details  rvgaidiiig  the  Issue  of  i)ostago  staini)s  for  the  Fonnosau  Republic  may  be  of 
interest  to  philatalists. 

The  first  or  provisional  issue,  hurriedly  got  up,  and  printed  with  a  native  made  die  were  as  foUowt:.— 
(rreen  ^3  cents.  Violet  -10  cents.  Ucd-^  ceuta. 

The  whole  issue  was  only  between  7,000  and  8,000  5t7s,  certainly  not  more  than  8,000,  aud  then  Uie 
die  was  destroyed. 

These  stamps  were  inijii-essod  on  tliin  Chhu'se  i^'iper  aud  were  7iot  perforated.  Botli  with  this  issue 
and  the  following  one  the  clearness  of  impression  cannot  he  taken  as  any  proof  of  genuiueuess,  indeed 
very  often  they  were  indistinct  and  baiely  discornihle,  hut  for  all  that  were  sold  and  used. 

Of  tliis  first  issue  the  green  were  mostly  used  for  postal  purposes,  and  Uiuti  many  sets  of  this  issne 
were  i>roken  intt). 

Accordiuj:  to  the  olticial  records  {),'iOi)  leUcrs  passed  through  the  post  ofticc  during  the  time  the  first 
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.  It  must  be  said  in  justice  to  Liu  that  he  undoubtedly  paid  his  troops  in 
money  so  long  as  he  had  it,  and  clothed  and  fed  them  at  government 
expense,  and  the  Chinese  generally  spoke  highly  of  Liu's  personal  integrity. 
It  would  appear  that  the  strength  of  Liu's  command,  after  Tang  had  bolted, 
including  local  levies,  was  not  far  short  of  30,000  men.  .  (^f  these  only  about 
4,000  could  be  properly  styled  the  original  **  Black"  Flags."  The  local 
levies,  even  the  Hakkas,  who  were  the  most  enthusiastic  followers  of  Liu 
at  first,  decreased  in  number  daily  as  die  Japanese  advanced  towards 
Tainanfu,  until  in  the  end  probably  not  more  than  12,000  remained  with  the 
colours.  At  one  time  a  band  of  savages  from  the  south  made  a  pretence 
of  joining  Liu.  They  were  encamped  in  the  city,  and  cmly  received  food  in 
return  for  their  services.  Two  died,  whereupon  the  remainder  decided  tliat 
this  was  a  bad  omen,  and  so,  taking  the  dead  on  their  backs,  the  whole  lot 
suddenly  disappeared  and  were  no  more  heard  of  In  the  meantime  they 
had  got  arms  and  ammunition  from  Liu,  which  they  no  doubt  thought  ample 
recompense  for  the  trouble  thej'  had  been  put  to. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  Japanese  had  occupied  only  the  north  and  central 
districts.  Having  failed  to  despatch  an  expedition  during  the  favorable 
season,  and,  later  being  prevented  by  the  onset  of  the  south-west  monsoon, 
which  would  render  the  landing  of  troops  in  the  south  very  hazardous,  the 
Japanese  did  not  commence  the  southern  campaign  until  the  month  of 
October,  to  the  considerable  inconvenience  of  the  foreign  residents,  who, 
uninformed  of  Japan's  intentions,  w^ere  kept  in  a  state  of  anxious  suspense 
for  over  five  weary  months. 

The  Japanese  South  Tormosan  ex|)edition  was  to  consist  of  the  second 
(Sendai)  division  and  the  Imperial  Body  Guards,  and  of  these  two  divisions 
there  had  arrived  in  the  island  prior  to  die  opening  of  the  campaign  25,<S26 
men.  The  Imperial  Guards,  however,  had  been  longest  in  l^ormosa  and  had 
lost  several  thousand  men  by  sickness,  dius  reducing  the  total  number  of  men 
ready  for  the  field  to  about  20,000.  Besides  this,  diere  wcrti  several  thousand 
militarj^  coolies  who  liad  arrived  horn  Japan  for  the  transport  service.^  The 
above   force  was  followed   by    7,200  men  of  the  Osaka  fourdi  division  of 

1.  There  were  about  800  JapancBC  coolies  attached  to  each  regiment,  cariug  for  provision  and 
ammunition  transport  with  the  field  forced.  The  second  diviHion  cmployd  2,800  men  provided  with  800 
hand  carts  in  transport  work  in  the  field.  Tliere  were,  engaged  in  the  rear  iu  transport  service  between 
the  army  and  different  supply  depots  and  as  attendants  i^  temporary  hospitals,  and  in  road  and  telegraph 
eoDstmction  work,  3,870  men  in  all. 

was  in  use.  For  obliterating  stamps  the  postal  mark  used  at  firnt  was  a  circle  in  which  are  the  words 
*'  Taiwan  Republic,  Tainan  "  and  iu  centre  the  date  **  September." 

Second  issue: — Blue  (approaching  in  many  cases  to  black)  -3  cetits.  Red  -5  dbuts,  Violct—10 
oents,  but,  half  of  this  10  cents  issue  were  printed  in  black  and  iu  some  cases  in  blue,  the  violet  ink 
hwinfi  run  short.  These  stamps  are  more  perfect  in  appearance  as  they  are  printed  from  a  die  obtaiued 
from  Canton. 

All  the  above  second  issue  were  on  paper  which  had  been  rather  Iroughly  perforated,  in  fact  looks  as 
if  it  was  done  wiih  a  sewing-machine,  and  evidently  before  the  stamps  had  been  printed  on  their  respective 
spaces,  witliin  which  they  are  by  no  means  regularly  placed.  A  total  issuo  of  18,000  sets  of  these  were 
pnofced,  qf  which  about  8,000  odd  stamps  of  various  values  liavo  been  nst^d  postaily.  The  obliterating 
postmark  that  first  came  into  use  with  this  issue,  consists  of  a  larger  circle  than  the  first,  round  which 
are  the  words  **Formosan  Republic  Taiwau,"  but  dated  in  Octoiter  All  tiie  paper  was  ungummed. 
A- final  effort  to  replenish  the  depleted  treasury  was  made  by  taxing  each  passenger  flying  from  the 
iMand,  and  there  were  many  thousands  of  these.  The  rate  varied  from  two  to  four  or  six  dollars  according 
to  the  fioADoial  standing  of  the  fugitives. 
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rcsirrvds,  who  did  j^^arrison  duty  as  fast  as  the  country'  was  subdued  by'  the 
field  forces.  They  werci  pioneers,  however,  in  the  Kapsulan  (Giran)  district, 
and  had  lli(Mr  share  of  hj^htinij  with  scattered  l>ands  of  insurgents  throughout 
the  island.  Lic:ut-(  ieneral  \'iscount  Takashima  Avas  appointed  Vice- 
(jovernor-(ieneral  of  I'ormosa,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  miHtary.  He 
arrived  in  the  island  in  the  middle  of  September  and  at  once  took  charge. 

'Vhv.  southenu*x])edition.  with  the  exception  of  the  Imperial  Body  Guards, 
ass(Mnl)led  at  the  Pctscadores  on  the  3rd  and  4th  October,  and  was  there 
divid(Hl  into  two  armies.  One,  consistini^  of  the  fourth  mixed  brigade  of  the 
second  division,  undc^r  the  command  of  H.l.H.  Prince  Fushimi,  was  ordered 
to  land  at  Pa-te-chui  (I  lo-tei-shi)  about  28  miles  north  of  the  Black  Flag  Chiefs 
h(.'ad(|uarters  at  Tainanfu.  Thc!  other,  consisting  of  the  rest  of  the  second 
division  under  tlu!  command  of  Lieiitenant-General  Baron  Nogi,  was  directed 
to  land  at  Panjijliau  (Horio),  about  25  miles  to  the  south  of  Takow^  A  third 
force,  the  Imi)erial  Body  (iuards,  which,  in  the  previous  chapter  we  brought 
down  as  far  as  die  big  inland  city  of  Changwha,  was  to  advance  towards 
Tainanfu  through  the  central  districts.  Thus,  with  Japanese  warships 
plaxing  their  |)art  at  sc\i  on  the  west,  the  savages  creating  an  effectual 
barrier  on  the  east,  lar<»e  forces  marchiui,^  from  the  north  and  south,  it  was 
vtM-y  evident  that  the  famous  Liu  and  his  ecjually  famous  Black  Flags  would 
Ik»  brought  to  Uiy,  and  their  oft  repeated  boasts  of -braverj'  and  superiority 
put  to  a  test!     Now  k^t  us  see  how  it  all  turned  out ! 

\\\*  will  for  convenience  sake  first  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  southern 
expedition  umler  th(»  command  of  l-ieutenant-( ieneral  Baron  Nogi.  I  had 
the  |)U'asure  of  Ix'ing  a  memlx.*r  of  that  i)arty,  and  Mr.  Kashiwamura. 
formerly  military  attache  of  the  Japanese  legation  at  Berlin,  was  detailed 
as  my  companion  and  kindly  actc^d  as  interpreter. 

At  four  p.m.  on  OctoluT  3rd,  the  Kyoio  Mam  steamed  out  of  Kelung 
harlH>r  for  the  Pescadores  with  1 -ieutenant-Cieneral  Baron  Xogi  and  his  staff, 
two  comi)anies  of  soldiers,  and  a  few  civil  attaches,  two  or  three  Japanese 
correspomlents,  and  nuself  on  board.  \\\v.  trip  was  exceedingly  pleasant, 
anil  we  arrived  at  the  Pescadores  aK>ut  i.^^  p.m.  Tor  the  next  four  davs, 
transports  and  men-of  war  continued  to  arrive,  until  nearly  50  ships  were 
assembled,    including    the    l.J.S.    Sai-ycfi.     formerly    the    Chinese    gunboat 

luirly  o\\  the  nu>rning  of  the  loth.  the  nc^rtheni  expedition^ with  General 
lakashinui  in  command,  departed  from  the  Pescadores  for  the  landing  place 
at  Pa  te  chul  \  1  lo-lei  shi)  north  of  Anping.  I  Hiring  the  afternoon  our  expedition 
steamed  out  oi  harlx>ur  \ov  Pan^-liau  iBorio),  alx>ut  2^  miles  south  of 
Takow,  arrivini^  near  the  landin*";  place  at  davli^dit.  The  men-of-war  that 
acccMupanied  us  at  once  landevl  marines,  but  no  Chinese  soldiers  were  seen, 
and  the  Japanese  na\al  ilag  was  soon  thing  from  a  neighboring  mound. 
The  Si^ldiers  from  the  transports  Avere  then  landevl.  and  in  about  ti^'C  hours 
the  whole  tij^^Iuin:^  force  ol  the  expedition,  consisting  of  6,330  men,  with 
i.ruK^  miliiarx  coolies  and  2. ^cv^  horses,  was  in  readiness  to  take  the  field. 
A  wkirf  had  Uen  iji;:ckl\    built,    and   the  co<.»lies  were  soon   unloading  the 
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The  reader  should  understand  that  the  operations  so  far  had  been 
carried  on  only  in  the  northern  half  of  the  island,  west  of  the  central  mountain 
ranges.     No  attempt  had  been   made  to  occupy  or  even   visit  the.  savage 
territor)\     There  was  also  some  doubt  as  to  what  the  reception  would  be 
should  die  attempt  be  made.     The  first  sight  of  the  savages  was  obtained  by 
the  Japanese  troops  at  Maoli.     The  hillsmen  had  sent  word  down  that  a 
party  of  them  desired  to  visit  the  Japanese  camp.     Having  obtained  per- 
mission, three  chiefs  made  their  appearance  a  few  days  later  and  begged  the 
acceptance  of  their  assistance.     The  Japanese  were  then  informed  that,  some 
time  before,  Liu  Yung-fu  had  sent  presents  of  liquor  and  other  things  to  the 
tribesmen,  with  a  request  that  they  should  co-operate  in  opposing  the  Japan- 
ese.    The  savages  refused,  and  accordingly  the  messenger,  Wu  by  name, 
who  was  accompanied  by  a  squad  of  soldiers,  made  an  attack  upon  them. 
This  greatly  incensed  the  hillsmen,  and  they  were  extremely  anxious  to  join 
in  the  warfare  against  the  Chinese  insurgents.     Regardless  of  the  fact  that 
their  request  was  refused,  a  small  party  came  down  a  few  days  later,  fully 
armed  and  prepared   to  accompany  the  Japanese.      Their  entreaties  were 
so  pertinacious  that  the  officer  in  command  did  grant  them  permission  to  go 
for  a  short  time,  and  food  and  quarters  were  provided  for  them  with  the 
army.     All  went  well  for  several   days,   when  the  uneasiness  of  the  new 
recruits  gave  evidence  of  discontent.     At   last   it  could  be  borne  no  longer; 
the  savages  presented  themselves  before  the  commander  of  the  detachment 
and  plainly  expressed   themselves  as  disappointed  ;  the  Japanese  had  come 
to  Formosa  to  kill  Chinese,  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  people  were 
to  be  found  all  about  them  and  that  it  was  very  plain  they  were  unarmed,  the 
Japanese  had  absolutely  allowed  thousands  to  escape  them.  Such  conduct  was 
entirely  beyond  their  comprehension  and  they  would  return  to  their  own  tribe, 
whose  warriors,  although  few  in  number,  could  show  a  larger  collection  of 
heads  than  the  whole  Japanese  force  put  together.     And  just  to  show  what 
they  could  do  in  that  line,  they  killed   a  dozen   peaceful  Chinese  living  on 
the  border  a  few  days  later,  and  carried  off  their  heads  to  the  mountain 
fastnesses. 

The  first  regular  meeting  with  the  savages  was  held  in  August  near 

Tokoham,  when  seven  came  down  and  held  a  '*pow-wow"  with  the  major 

of  the  Japanese  garrison  stationed  there.     On  a  later  date  Mr.  Hashiguchi, 

chief  of  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Bureau,  and  Rear  Admiral  Tanaka, 

prefect  of  Taipeh,  made   the   trip   to  Tokoham.     Their  party,  escorted  by 

about  seventy-five  Japanese  soldiers,  made  their  way  to  the  savage  border 

and  were  there  met  by  a  band   consisting  of  some  twenty-three  savages, 

xxien,  women,  and  children.     Some  conversation  was  held  with  diem  through 

an    interpreter  ;  and  after   receiving  presents  of  knives,   showy  red  hand- 

l<erchicfs,   red  woollen  cloth,  etc.,  twelve    returned   with    the  Japanese   to 

^^okoham,  and  a  feast  was  given  them  there.    After  considerable  persuasion, 

^^  savage  and  his  wife,  two  boys,   and  a  girl,  consented  to  return  with  the 

J  apanese  to  1  aipeh  and  visit  the  governor-general.     They  remained  several 

cjays   in   the  capital,  were   loaded   with   presents,    and   returned   to   their 

mountain  homes  well  pleased  with  their  treatment. 
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So  far  the  Japanese  had  encountered  none  of  those  feajiiil  gales  for 
which  the  l^'orniosan  coast  is  famous.  In  fact,  4he  possibility  of  their  oc- 
currencehad  Ix^ep*  scarcely*  taken -into  cohsiderattbn.  Early  in  September, 
however,  North4'6rtTK?)sa  was  Tisiited  by  a  terrrole  stdrm,  and  within  a  day 
the  Tanisui  river  had  risen  twelve  feet  above  its  normal  level.  This  was  a 
great  surprise  to  the  Japanese,  who  lost  a  considerable  amount  of  stores, 
and  much  damage  was  done  to  the  transports  in  and  about  Kelung.  For- 
tunately, the  loss  of  life  was  small. 
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hose  occiipi(!d  nijLjht  and  da)'  l)y  officers  and  men,    some  of   wliom  went  at 
ill  times  smoking  opium  or  tobacco. 

The  scene  on  entering  the  fort  just  after  the  explosion  was  said  to  be 
ippalling.  Human  fragments  were  met  w^ith  everywhere,  not  only  in  the 
brt  itself,  but  over  the  w^hole  hill,  and  in  the  village  on  the  spit  at  the 
Jack ;  while  the  smell  of  burning  tlesh  was  sickening  in  the  extreme  !  It  was 
estimated  that  about  lOo  lives  were  lost,  but  the  exact  number  could  never 
ye  ascertained,  as  the  commandant  did  all  he  could  to  minimize  the  extent  of 
he  disaster.  For  some  minutes  after  the  explosion  took  place,  lx)th  the 
'illage  and  lagoon  were  bombarded  with  showers  of  human  and  animal 
•emains,  amongst  which  latter,  the  heads  of  dogs  and  pigs  figured  largely. 
One  man  was  blown  high  up  in  the  air,  falling  through  the  roof  of  a  house  in 
he  village  below  in  the  midst  of  a  woman's  gambling  party,  of  course 
Teating  tremendous  consternation.  A  big  piece  of  masonry  was  projected 
or  a  distance  of  about  a  quarU^r  of  a  mile,  and  falling  on  Ixjard  a  junk 
atally  crushed  one  of  her  crew. 

The  commandant.  Wan,  w\'is  made  to  pay  all  the  damage  to  the  h()us(*s, 
ind  restore  the  fort  to  its  original  condition  before  Liu  Yung-fu  would  have 
inything  to  do  with  the  place. 

Liu  Yung-fu.  in  a  memorial  to  the  throne,  impeached  several  other 
nilitary  officers,  with  the  result  that  out  of  eight  complained  of,  four  w^ere 
Kfheaded  and  the  others  were  dismissed  from  the  service.  Such  strict 
neasures  naturally  had  their  effect,  ridding  the  army  of  a  number  of 
mdesirable  characters. 

Affairs  were  now^  going  badl\'  in  the  north  of  the  empire.  The  Japanese 
vere  gaining  victor}'  after  \  ictor\',  and  it  seemed  quite  probable  that  they 
night  reach  even  Pekin  itself.  In  this  gloomy  situation  the  Tsung-li  Y'amen 
lespatched  two  decrees  in  succession,  ordering  Liu  to  leave  I^ormosa  and 
lasten  up  north  to  take  comn^and  of  the  troops  then  fighting  against  the 
apanese.  Liu,  however,  possessed  of  a  large  amount  of  good-.sense,  was 
ot  inclined  to  take  any  part  in  the  north  unless  he  could  carry  with  him 
oldicrs  in  whose  abilitv  and  skill  he  had  confidence:  and,  as  there  w-as  no 
remise  of  this,  he  stated  in  a  long  memorial  opinions  which  were  not  very 
omplimentary  to  Chine.se  officials  in  general,  and  refused  absohitelj-  to  stir 
•om  the  island.  No  further  attempt  was  made  to  induce  him  to  accept 
orthern  .service  and  he  remainexl  in  command  of  the  South  Formo.sa  forces, 
s  had  been  first  arranged. 

The  capture  of  the  IV^scadores  by  the  Jai>ane.se  threw  the  southern 
fificials  of  the  island  into  a  considerable  panic,  hi  so  great  a  fright  was  the 
^aotai  at  I'ainan  upon  receiving  the  news,  that  it  was  neces.sary  to  relieve 
im  from  his  post.  His  character  is  amusingly  expo.sed  in  a  memorial  which 
he  acting-governor  of  I'ormosa,  Fang  Ching-sung,  sent  to  the  throne,  stating 
hat  **  the  said  Taotai  upon  the  loss  of  the  Pescadores  to  japan,  immediately 
)ecame  so  panic-stricken  that  he  suddenly  presented  memorialist  a  petition 
*equesting  to  be  allowed  to  retire  temjjorarily  from  office,  in  order  to  enabkt 
lim  to  return  to  his  home  on  the  mainland   to  ie|)air   the  graves  of  his 
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anccst<-)rs ;  following-  this  he  tclcjrraphed  immediately  afterwards  the  news  of 
his  father  s  serious  illness  and  his  determination  to  resign,  in  onler  to  go 
home  at  once  to  attend  upon  his  parents.  This  thin  veil  to  hid-  dastardly 
cowardice  was  immediately  reported  by  memorialist  to  the  throne,  and  on  the 
5th  of  April  last  his  Majesty's  edict  w^as  received  cashiering  tlie  said  Taotai 
of  Tainanfu  and  dismissing  him  from  service/*  His  successor  was  an 
expectant  prefect,  Chu  Ha-chun  by  name. 

With  the  Japanese  at  the  Pescadores  an  attack  on  the  adjacent  South 
Formosa n  coast  was  expected  at  any  time.  1  he  Chinese  took  advantage 
of  the  probability  of  an  engagement,  and  most  wonderful  tales,  emanating 
from  Takow  and  Anping,  w^ere  circulated  describing  this  event.  The 
Chinese  press  in  Shanghai  published  a  detailed  description,  actually  tele- 
graphed from  Tainan,  of  a  Japanese  attack  on  Takow,  during  which  the 
Chinese  won  a  glorious  victory,  sinking  five  of  the  enemy's  ships  and 
destroying  a  large  number  of  soldiers.  On  another  occasion  it  is  described 
how  the  Japanese  appeared,  and  after  having  been  decoyed  into  close  quarters 
the  Chinese  suddenly  attacked  them ;  **  The  Japanese  fled  for  their  lives, 
but  in  vain  ;  those  who  did  not  die  bj'  fire  perished  in  the  water,  so  that  by 
mid-day  their  losses  amounted  to  twenty  men-of-war  and  20,000  men,  and 
quite  a  large  number  of  the  warships  of  other  nationalities  were  unintentionally 
damaged  in  the  conflagration  that  ensued." 

Again  most  circumstantial  details  were  given  of  another  great  disaster 
that  had  befallen  Japanese  ships  in  Formosa,  affording  us  new  evidence  of 
the  strict  discipline  of  old  Liu.     According  to  this  report,    the  son  of  the 
Black  Flag  chief  had  destro)cd,  off  Takow,  fourteen  Japanese  ships,  and  only 
four  out  of^  the  whole  fleet  had  escaped.     Exacting  old  Liu,   upon  learning 
this,  fell  into  a  great  rage  and  chastised  his  son,  by  giving  him  sixty  blows 
with  the  bamboo,  for  permitting  the  four  ships  to  get  away.    Another  example 
of  Chinese  prowess  was  reported  during  the  campaign,  which  is  worthy  of 
record  among  the  memorial  "deeds  of  the  war.     Upon  the  approach  of 
Japanese  warships  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  Chinese  fleet  provided   them- 
selves w^ith  large  numbers  of  empty  wane-jars,  to  the  mouths  of  which  they 
fastened  bladders  realistically  painted  to   represent  the  heads  of  Chinese. 
These  they  floated  out  towards  the  Japanese  fleet.     The  Japanese,  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  boldness  of  the  Chinese  swimming  towards  them,  fired  at  the 
daring  marines  wath  such  rapidity  and  wildness  that  they  exhau-sted  all  their 
ammunition,  and  the  defenders  were  therefore  enabled  to  sweep  down  on 
their  assailants  and  capture  the  whole  fleet. 

Further  evidences  of  the  wonderful  strategical  ability  of  the  Chinese  is 
afforded  us  in  the  following  report.  The  Chinese  filled  long  bamboo  tubes 
with  wasps  and  set  them  afloat,  whereupon  die  Japanese,  who  mistook  tliem 
for  torpedoes,  captured  a  large  number,  and  took  them  on  board  their  several 
ships.  L'pon  breaking  into  them  for  examination — an  unusual  aistom  I 
believe — thousands  of  the  wasps  were  liberated  and  flew  about  in  a  great 
rage,  stinging  the  Japanese  right  ar.d  left.  So  great  was  the  pain  thus 
inflicted  that  the  Japanese  for  the  time-being  were  placed  hors  de  combat, 
and  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Chinese  in  battle  array  fell  easy  victims. 
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Two  otlier  oft-told  tales  wcrt,'  inacUi  tlu;  suhji^cls  of  pictorial  rq>nis(inta- 
tion;  one  portrayinj^^  the  defeat  of  a  i)arly  of  Japanese  infantry  1)\'  Liu 
Yung-fu's  claughters,  who,  aided  hy  a  few  I'Orniosan  savai^^t:s  with  tlieir 
primitive  weapons,  were  findini^  the  task  not  a  difficult  one- ;  and  tli(.*  other 
representing  an  impendinjL^  execution  of  tlie  then  ( iovernor-(  ieneral,  Count 
Kabayama,  who,  in  the  pictures  in  (juestion,  is  se^en  standinj^^  with  other 
prisoners  before  Liu  and  several  mandarins,  wliikt  tlir  (\\ecution(tr  is  near 
with  HLs  heavy  sword  awaiting  the  final  word. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese  at  laipehfu  in  the  north  of  th<t  island. 
the  scene  of  Chinese  victories  was  transferred  to  tlie  inland  districts.  Here 
we  are  told  a  clever  *' ruse  of  war"  was  elfected  1))'  a  number  of  Hlack 
Flags,  who  disguisinjj^  themselves  as  savai^e  ab()ri^in(*s,  visited  a  Jap^anese 
camp  to  ask  protection  for  their  tribe  a^ain.st  tlie*  terrible  "  Hlack  IHags." 
The  Japanese  were  much  moved  and  at  once  despatched  "a  few  thousand 
men."  Hie  tricky  guides  led  them  to  a  narrow  |)ass  through  the  mountains. 
Here  mines  were  exi)loded,  and  taking  advantage  of  tlu*  confusion  resulting, 
the  Chinese  troops  poured  out  from  their  amlnish  and  cut  down  th(^  Japanese 
to  a  man. 

The  alx)ve  tales,  and  countless  others  as  improlxxl>le,  w(^re  received  with 
implicit  confidence  by  the  Chinese,  and  aroused  much  alarm  among  those  who 
were  under  Japanese  protection.  Even  foreigners  gave  occasional  credence 
to  the  more  probable  of  the  reports,  and  one  gentleman  was  so  far  deceived 
as  to  .state  in  one  of  the  Shanghai  forc;ign  journals  that  he  had  witnessed  th(" 
destruction  of  a  Japanese  man-of-war  during  the  figlning  at  Kelung. 


Events  in  which  foreignttrs   were   conc(.Tned   ma)*   l)e  said  to  date  froi 
first  days  of  May,  rSc;^,  when  the  situation  assumetl  so  serious  an  as[)e< 


[>m 
the  first  days  of  May,  rSc;^,  when  the  situation  assumetl  so  serious  an  as[)ect 
that  Admiral  hremantle,  commander  of  the  liritish  naval  force  in  China, 
landed  a  body  of  fifty  marines  at  Anping  for  the  protection  of  British  lives 
and  property.  The  phice  was  over-nin  witli  Chinese  military  rabble  :  and 
if  any  opportimit}' arose,  it  was  (juite  prol^abh^  that  indiscriminate  looting 
and  marauding  would  find  much  favor  with  them.  The  Japanese  were  at 
this  time  in  occupation  of  the  Pescadores,  and  although  an  occasional  man- 
of-war  was  sighted  off  the  "  coast,  sull  no  attempt  was  made  to  harass  thr 
Formosan  authorities  in  anj  wa\'.  In  fact  on  Ma\'  Sth,  for  sonut  unaccount- 
able reason,  the  Japanese  ik^et  p<trmitted  the;  C1iines(*  gunboat  Cfihi<^/iOi'  to 
steimi  unmolested  into  Takow  antl  land  treasure  and  5.000  rilles  and 
ammunition  for  the  Black  Mags  at  tht-  latter  port.  Mfty  thousand  rilles 
were,  it  ^s  said,  landed  in  Tamsui  about  the  same  time.  If  we  note  that  the 
island  was  ceded  by  the  Emperor  of  China  on  ihe  17th  of  April,  we  obtain 
an  insight  into  Chinese  official  methods  by  obs(!r\ing.  thrt:e  w(feks  later,  one 
of  the  emperor's  ships  still  engaged  in  supporting  a  military  forc<*  in  active 
opposition  to  a  nation  with  which  1  lis  Majesty  had  signed  a  treat)  of  peace. 
In  early  June,  the  Jap'anese  look  |;'.ss(Ssion  of  the  northern  capiuil,  th<* 
Republic  was  tiansferred  to  tlu^  south  of  the  island,  and  Liu  ^'ung  fu  was 
declared  sole  president. 

While  it  has  not   iranspiied  that   Liu   iiad  any   really  hostile  intentions 
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ajjfainst  the  torc^ijLjii  commnnity,  his  Ix^arin^  on  s(*vcral  occasions  was  such  as 
to  cause  some  uneasiness.  The  action  on  the  part  of  a  Japanese  gunboat, 
which,  on  the  13th  of  June,  ran  into  the  anchorage  at  Anping  close  to  British 
men-of-war  and  merchant  steamers,  is  said  to  have  given  rise,  among  the 
Chinese,  to  some  resentment  against  the  Engh'sh.  The  land  fort  which 
opened  fire'  was  under  considerable  disadvantage,  being  unable  to  direct  a 
heavy  fire  against  the  Japanese  warship  widiout  danger  of  injuring  the 
English  vessels.  The  foreigners  were  now  accused  of  favoring  the 
Japanese,  and  Liu  appears  to  iiave  become  so  excited  over  liis  fancied 
grievances  that  he  eventually  ordered  the  foreign  community  and  the  naval 
detachm(mt  to  leave  Anping,  failing  which  he  threatened  to  fire  on  H.B.M.S. 
Spartan  then  in  the  anchorage.  The  situation  now  became  somewhat 
critical,  and  a  special  st^^anu^r,  the  ]\\mclun<\  was  despatched  to  Amoy  for 
reinforc(MiUMits.  The  British  cruiser  RaiubiYi^^  answered  the  call  verj* 
promptly,  bringing  with  her  two  officers  and  the  marines  who  had  been 
previousl)'  on  guard  at  Twatutia.  On  her  arrival,  the  Chinese  claimed  that 
she  was  a  Japanese  warship  in  disguise  and  that  they  were  determined  to 
fire  upon  her.  So  threatening  did  their  attitude  become  that  the  Rainb(n\} 
signalled  to  the  merchant  vessels  to  get  up  steam  and  proceed  to  sea. 
The  two  men-of-war  had  previously  cleared  for  action,  and  their  warlike 
api>earance,  together  with  an  emijhatic  i)rotest  made  by  Consul  Hurst  on 
shore,  led  the  Black  IHag  chief  to  abandon  his  hostile  plans,  at  least  for  the 
time.  I^ter  on,  a  steam  launch  went  out  with  a  junk  which,  after  taking 
some  eight}-  marines  and  bluejackets  alx)ard,  conveyed  them  to  shore,  while 
the  Rainlhyio  and  Spartan,  with  their  guns  run  out,  cruised  up  ana  down,  in 
front  of  the  forts,  ready  to  take  action  if  the  Chinese  fired  on  the  junk, 
as  they  said  they  would.  The  shore  guard  now  numbered  150.  Several 
machine  guns  were  also  landed.  On  the  17th,  the  Norwegian  steamer 
Bygdo  took  away  to  Amoy  all  the  ladies  and  children  ol  Anping  and 
Tainanfu,  and  H.M  S  Redbreast  arrived,  also  cleared  for  action,  followed  a 
few  days  later  by  H.M.S.  Plover.  All  were  now  anxiously  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  Japanese.  Thousands  of  the  natives  were  fleeing  to  the 
interior,  and  odiers  taking  passage  to  the  mainland.  From  the  latter 
Liu  Yung-fu  extorted  a  large  portion  of  their  treasure  before  they  were 
permitted  to  leave. 

With  the  large  foreign  force  at  hand,  affairs  went  on  quietly  for  some 
time,  and  the  foreigners  considered  the  safety  of  their  position  fairly  assured. 
On  July  I  St,  however,  from  a  condition  of  comparative  ease,  the  Anping 
communit)'  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  considerable  consternation  by  receiving 
information  that  Admiral  Buller  had  given  instnictions  for  the  British  forces, 
ashore  and  afloat,  to  Ixi  withdrawn,  and  was  also  urgently  advising  the 
w-ithdrawal  of  the  foreign  community.  The  admiraFs  action  was  much 
criticized,  and  the  English  press,  both  in  China  and  Japan,  severely  censured 
him.  1  he  reason  given  by  the  admiral  for  the  ap|;arent  abandonment  was 
that,  owing  to  the  im[)ending  south-west  monsoon,  it  might  be  necessary  at 

1.  Fivu  shots  froui  28-toii  guns  weru  fired. 
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supplies  from  the  transports  with  remarkable  celerity  and  without  mishap. 
Three  steam  launches,  seventy-two  Japanese  sampans,  and  ten  l^ig  cargo- 
boats  were  used  for  transporting  men  and  stores  from  steamer  to  land. 

The  men-of  war  cruised  along  the  coast  a  short  distance  ahead  of  the 
army  on  shore,  and  the  few  scattered  bands  of  the  enemj-  that  came  in  sight 
were  quickly  dispersed  by  an  occasional  shell  from  their  guns.  Two 
companies  were  sent  at  once  to  the  south,  where  some  Chinese  soldiers 
were  found,  and  after  exchanging  a  few  shots,  the  latter  retreated  in  the 
direction  of  the  small  village  of  Ka-tong-ka  (Ka-to-kiak). 

Two  companies  of  infantry  were  also  sent  along  the  beach  road,  but 
finding  none  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction  they  marched  towards  Ka-tong-ka. 
On  arriving  near  the  village  the  next  morning,  they  found  it  surrounded  by  a 
low  stone  wall  looj>holed  for  rifle  fire.  Several  cannon  made  the  place 
quite  a  formidable  stronghold,  and,  after  the  Japanese  had  surrounded  the 
village,  the  stubborn  resistance  made  by  the  Chinese  showed  that  tlut  latter 
intended  to  take  full  advantage  oi  their  position.  A  body  of  water,  which 
nearly  surrounded  the  village,  greatly  hindered  tin;  Japanese  in  attacking  at 
close  range,  and  the  enemy  were  so  well  protected  that  it  was  only  a  waste  of 
ammunition  to  fire  from  a  distance.  The  Japanese  made  several  futile 
charges  with  considerable  loss  of  life  before  a  battalion  commander  and  one 
company  succeeded  in  gaining  an  entrance  through  one  of  the  gates,  though 
not  without  loss,*  and  set  fire  to  some  of  the  houses.  A  strong  wind 
blowing  in  the  right  direction  carried  the  tlames  quickly  toward  the  Chinese, 
who  were  making  a  stout  defence.  Only  one  chance  v\*as  now  open 
to  the  enemy  ; — to  come  out  into  the  open  field  and  face  the  Japanese, — 
but  this  they  did  not  care  to  do.  With  the  crackling  of  the  bamboo, 
the  falling  of  houses,  the  awful  roaring  of  the  fire  as  it  swept  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  horror  stricken  braves,  who  were  now  joined  by  others 
driven  out  of  the  houses  in  which  they  had  sought  shelter,  the  scene 
became  one  of  intense  excitement.  The  cries  of  the  Chinese  could  te  heard 
above  the  uproar,  and  the  poor  wretches  crouched  closer  and  closer  to  the 
stone  wall,  taking  advantage  of  pits  or  trees  and  bushes  already  smouldering, 
to  protect  them  from  the  stifling  heat  of  the  conflagration.  At  last  they 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and,  with  a  yell  of  terror,  they  threw  themselves 
over  the  wall  and  made  a  mad  rush  for  tht!  scrub  and  jungle  to  the  north. 
Many  fell  by  the  way,  but  the  majority  niade  good  their  escape. 

Tliis  affair  was  a  serious  one  for  the  Japanese,  who  lost  77  men  (16 
killed  and  61  wounded)  including  three  officers, — by  far  the  greatest  loss 
yet  sustainexl  by  them  in  1^'ormosa.  S(f\  (Mity  bodies  of  Chinese  were  found, 
and  probably  a  few  others  were  consumed  by  the  flames.  Twelve  cannon, 
several  rifles,  and  some  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  The 
Chinese  taking  part  in  this  engagement  were  not  Black  Flags,  but  were  com- 
posed wholly  of  native  levies. 

One  company  of  infantry  was  quartered  near  the  village  the  night 
following,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  a  skirmish  occurred  with  a 
few    Chinese,   who    soon    retreated   vvitli    slight   loss.     Perhaps    the   most 
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formidable  enemy  we  met,  and  one  which  succeeded  in  creating  much 
excitement  and  no  little  terror,  was  the  Chinese  water  buffalo.  Indeed, 
if  General  Liu  had  only  mounted  a  troop  of  cavalry  on  these  animals, 
he  might  have  Ix^en  victorious.  The  huge  beast,  upon  being  frightened, 
appears  to  go  absolutely  mad,  and  with  head  erect  and  angry  snorting, 
cliarges  straight  through  anything  and  everj- thing.  One  ran  "amok" 
into  a  temporary  encampment,  severely  injuring  an  officer  and  forcing  us 
all  to  make  a  lively  scramble  to  avoid  not  onl)'  the  wild  beast  but  our  own 
pack  horses  which  threatened  to  stampede. 

October  12th,  in  order  to  reach  Tangkang  (Toko)  the  main  army 
crossed,  on  pontoon  bridges,  two  rivers  of  considerable  size.  The  Formosan 
bamboo  catamaran,  which  consists  of  from  eight  to  twelve  bamboos  placed 
side  by  side  braced  by  cross-bars  securely  lashed,  has  such  a  shape  and  size 
that  a  number  of  them  can  easily  be  converted  into  a  most  satisfactory 
bridge  by  merely  connecting  them  side  by  side,  and  protecting  the  bamboo 
by  laying  down  a  few  boards  and  covering  them  with  straw.  Over  two 
bridges  thus  constructed  the  whole  arm}\  including  heavily  laden  pack- 
horses,  passed  in  safety,  and  soon  all  were  encamped  at  Tangkang.  No 
opposition  whatever  was  encountered  in  the  city,  the  Chinese  troops  having 
deserted  it  long  before  our  arrival.  Tangkang  is  about  seventeen  miles 
south  of  Takow  and  has  an  estimated  population  of  12,000.  It  is  a  most 
flourishing  city  and  exports  large  quantities  of  rice  and  sugar.  The  Chinese 
force  formerly  stationed  here  consisted  of  1,000  men  divided  into  two  camps. 

October  13th,  a  Chinese  commandant  sent  an  offer  of  unconditional 
surrender,  (ieneral  Nogi  accepted  it  and  waited,  delaying  his  troops  one 
day-i  but  no  Chinese  a|)p<?ared  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

October  14th,  a  squadron  of  cavalry  reconnoitering  to  the  north  reached 
the  big  walled  city  of  Pithau  (Hozan),  where  they  were  agreeably  surprised  to 
see  white  flags  of  peace  floating  from  the  houses  and  a  large  white  banner 
over  the  city  gates.  Upon  attempting  to  enter,  however,  they  found  the 
gates  clothed,  whereupon  they  scaled  the  wall  and  were  greatly  astonished 
at  being  greeted  with  a  most  vigorous  fusillade.  L'pon  this,  they  beat  a 
hasty  retreat,  and  were  pursued  lor  some  distance  by  about  200  Chinese 
soldiers.  On  the  same  day  a  company  of  infantry  defeated  with  but  trifling 
loss  a  large  force  which  had  first  surroj.mded  them  near  Chakosui. 

October  15th,  one  company  of  infantry  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre 
Takow,  but  on  approaching  the  city  they  were  surprised  to  see  the  flag  of 
the  Japanese  navy  flying  from  the  forts.  They  now  started  to  return  to  the 
main  arm}'.  After  going  a  few  miles  eastward  they  came  to  a  large  walled 
city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  resisted  them.  After  some  fighting,  however, 
the  Chinese  retreated,  and  the  assailants,  entering  the  city  triumphantly, 
were  surprised  to  find  they  had  captured  Pithau  (Hozan),  the  very  place  the 
main  army  was  then  preparing  to  attack. 

October  16th — On  this  daj'  the  army  advanced  to  Pithau  establishing 
their  camp  for  the  night  north  of  that  city.  We  were  all  naw  in  the 
highest  spirits,   for  although  the  navy  had  deprived  us  of  an  engagmnent 
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.  It  must  be  said  in  justice  to  Liu  that  he  undoubtedly  paid  his  troops  in 
noney  so  lonyf  as  he  had  it,  and  clothed  and  fed  them  at  government 
txpense,  and  the  Chinese  generally  spoke  highly  of  Liu's  personal  integrity; 
t  would  appear  that  the  strength  of  IJu*s  command,  after  Tang  had  bolted, 
ncluding  local  levies,  was  not  far  short  of  30,000  men.  .  Of  these  only  about 
.,000  could  be  properly  styled  the  original  **  Black"  iFlags."  The  local 
evies,  even  the  Hakkas,  who  were  the  most  enthusiastic  followers  of  Liu 
t  first,  decreased  in  number  daily  as  the  Japanese  advanced  towards 
fainanfu,  until  in  the  end  probably  not  more  than  12,000  remained  with  the 
clours.  At  one  time  a  band  of  savages  from  the  south  made  a  pretence 
>f  joining  Liu.  They  were  encamped  in  the  city,  and  only  received  food  in 
eturn  for  their  services.  Two  died  whereupon  the  remainder  decided  tliat 
his  was  a  bad  omen,  and  so,  taking  the  dead  on  their  backs,  the  whole  lot 
uddenly  disappeared  and  were  no  more  heard  of  In  the  meantime  they 
ad  got  arms  and  ammunition  from  Liu,  which  they  no  doubt  thought  ample 
ecompense  for  the  trouble  they  liad  lx.*en  put  to. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  Japanese  had  occupied  only  the  north  and  central 
[istricts.  Having  failed  to  despatch  an  expedition  during  the  favorable 
Oa^on,  and,  later  being  prevented  by  the  onset  of  the  south-west  monsoon, 
/hich  would  render  the  landing  of  troops  in  the  south  very  hs^zardous,  tlie 
apanese  did  not  commence  the  southern  campaign  imtil  the  month  of 
)ctober,  to  the  considerable  inconvenience  of  the  foreign  residents,  who, 
ininformed  of  Japan's  intentions,  were  kept  in  a  state  of  anxious  suspense 
or  over  five  weary  months. 

The  Japanese  South  ln)rmosan  expedition  was  to  consist  of  the  second 
Sendai)  division  and  the  Imperial  Body  Guards,  and  of  these  two  divisions 
here  had  arrived  in  the  island  prior  to  die  opening  of  the  campaign  25,826 
len.  The  Imperial  Guards,  however,  had  been  longest  in  Formosa  and  had 
3st  several  thousand  men  hy  sitkness,  thus  reducing  the  total  number  of  men 
eady  for  the  field  to  about  20,000.  I^esides  this,  there  were  several  thousand 
lilitary  coolies  who  liad  arrived  from  Japan  for  the  transport  service.^  The 
bove   force  was  followed   by    7,200  men  of  the  Osaka  fourth  division  of 

1.  There  were  about  800  Japanese  coolies  attached  to  each  regiment,  caring  for  provision  and 
mnuDition  transport  witli  the  field  forces.  The  second  division  employed  2,800  men  provided  with  800 
fcnd  carts  in  transport  work  in  the  field.  There  were,  engaged  in  the  rear  in  transport  service  between 
le  army  and  different  supply  depots  and  as  attendants  i^  temporary  hospitals,  and  in  road  and  telegraph 
instruction  work,  3,870  men  in  all. 


in  use.  For  obliterating  stamps  the  postal  mark  used  at  first  was  a  circle  in  wliich  are  the  words 
Taiwan  Republic,  Tainan  "  and  in  centre  the  date  "  September." 

Second  issue: — Blue  (approaching  in  -many  cases  to  black)--3  cents.  Red -5  dfents,  Violetr-10 
tiis,  but,  half  of  this  10  cents  issue  were  printed  in  black  and  in  some  cases  in  blue,  the  violet  ink 
bving  run  short.  These  stamps  arc  more  peifect  in  appearance  as  they  are  printed  from  a  die  obtained 
om  Canton. 

All  the  above  second  issue  were  on  paper  which  had  been  rather  'roughly  perforated,  in  fact  looks  as 
it  was  done  wiXh  a  sewing-machine,  and  evidently  before  the  stamps  had  been  printed  on  their  respective 
Aoes,  within  which  they  are  by  no  means  regularly  placed.  .\  total  issue  of  18,000  sets  of  these  were 
inied,  of  which  aWut  8,000  odd  stamps  of  various  values  liave  been  used  postally.  The  obliterating 
^mark  that  fii*st  came  into  use  with  this  issue,  consists  of  a  larger  circle  than  the  first,  round  which 
«  the  words  "Formosan  Republic  Taiwan,"  but  dated  in  Oct<>l)c*r.  All  the  paper  was  ungnmmed. 
final  effort  to  replenish  the  depleted  troas^ury  was  made  by  taxing  each  past>ci;gor  flying  from  the 
land,  and  there  were  many  thousands  of  these.  The  rate  varied  from  two  to  four  or  six  dollars  according 
>  ttie  fioanoial  standing  of  the  fugitive^;. 
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reserves,  who  did  garrison  duty  as  fast  as  tlie  countr)^  was  subdued  by  the 
field  forces.  They  were  pioneers,  however,  in  the  Kapsulan  (Giran)  district, 
and  had  their  share  of  fighting  with  scattered  bands  of  insurgents  throughout 
the  island.  Lieut-General  X'iscount  Takashinia  was  appointed  V^ce- 
Governor-(  General  of  l^onnosa,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  military.  He 
arrived  in  the  island  in  the  middle  of  September  and  at  once  took  charge. 

The  southern  expedition,  with  the  exception  of  the  Imperial  Body  Guards, 
assembled  at  the  Pescadores  on  the  3rd  and  4th  October,  and  was  there 
divided  into  two  armies.  One,  consisting  of  the  fourth  mixed  brigade  of  the 
second  di\'isi()n,  under  the  command  of  H.I.H.  Prince  Fushimi,  was  ordered 
to  land  at  Pa-te-chui  (Ho-tei-shi)  about  2<S  miles  north  of  the  Black  Flag  Chiefs 
headquarters  at  Tainanfu.  The  other,  consisting  of  the  rest  of  the  second 
division  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Baron  Nogi,  was  directed 
to  land  at  Pangliau  (liorio),  about  25  miles  to  the  south  of  Takow.  A  third 
force,  the  Imperial  Body  Guards,  which,  in  the  ])revious  chapter  we  brought 
down  as  far  as  the  big  inland  city  of  Changwha,  was  to  advance  towards 
'iainanfu  through  the  central  districts.  Thus,  with  Japanese  warships 
playing  their  [jart  at  sea  on  the  west,  the  savages  creating  an  effectual 
barrier  on  the  east,  large  forces  marching  from  the  north  and  south,  it  was 
very  evidtMit  that  the  famous  Liu  and  his  ecjually  famous  Black  F"lags  would 
be  brought  to  Uiy,  and  their  oft  repeated  boasts  of  ^bravery  and  superiority 
put  to  a  test !     Now  let  us  see  how  it  all  turned  out ! 

We  will  for  convenience  sake  first  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  southern 
expedition  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-(  ieneral  Baron  Nogi.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  l)eing  a  memlx^r  of  that  i^rty,  and  Mr.  Kashiwaniura. 
formerly  militarj'  attache  of  the  Japanese  legation  at  Berlin,  was  detailed 
as  my  companion  and  kindly  acted  as  interpreter. 

At  four  p.m.  on  (.)ctobcr  3rd,  the  Kyoto  Maru  steamed  out  of  Kelung 
harlxDr  for  the  Pescadores  with  Lieutenant-Genenil  Baron  Nogi  and  his  staff, 
two  companies  of  soldiers,  and  a  few  civil  attaches,  two  or  three  Japanese 
correspondents,  and  myself  on  board.  Tlie  trip  was  exceedingly  pleasant, 
and  we  arrived  at  the  Pescadores  alxjut  1.30  p.m.  I'or  the  next  four  days, 
transports  and  men-of-war  continued  to  arriv(N  until  nearly  50  .ships  were 
assembled,  including  the  I.J.S.  Sai-ycn,  fonnerly  the  Chinese  gunboat 
Tsi'VOK  - 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  loth,  the  northern  expedition,^ with  General 
Takashima  in  command,  (le|)arted  from  the  Pescadores  for  the  landing  place 
at  Pa-te  chui  ( \  lo-tei-shi)  north  of  An|)ing.  I  hiring  the  afternoon  our  expedition 
steamed  out  of  harlx)ur  for  Pang-liau  (Borio),  alx)ut  25  miles  south  of 
Takow,  arriving  near  the  landing  place  at  daylight.  The  men-of-war  that 
accompanied  us  at  onc<*  landed  marines,  but  no  Chinese  soldiers  were  seen, 
and  the  Japanese  naval  llag  was  soon  Ihing  from  a  neighboring  niound. 
The  soldiers  from  th(i  trans[)orts  were  then  landed,  and  in  about  two  hours 
the  whole  fighting  force  of  the  expedition,  consisting  of  6,330  men,  with 
1,600  military  coolies  and  2,500  horses,  was  in  readiness  to  take  the  field. 
A  wharf  had  betMi  (juickly  built,   and   the  coolies  were  soon   unloading  the 
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supplies  from  the  transports  with  remarkable  celerity  and  without  mishap. 
Three  steam  launches,  seventy-two  Japanese  sampans,  and  ten  big  cargo- 
boats  were  used  for  transporting  men  and  stores  from  steamer  to  land. 

The  men-of-war  cruised  along  the  coast  a  short  distance  ahead  of  the 
army  on  shore,  and  the  few  scattered  bands  of  the  eneni}-  that  cam(,*  in  sight 
were  quickly  dispersed  by  an  occasional  shell  from  their  guns.  Two 
companies  were  sent  at  once  to  the  south,  where  some  Chinese  soldiers 
were  found,  and  after  exchanging  a  few  shots,  the  latter  retreated  in  the 
direction  of  the  small  village  of  Ka-tong-ka  (Ka-to-kiak). 

Two  companies  of  infantry  were  also  sent  along  the  beach  road,  but 
finding  none  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction  they  marched  towards  Ka-tong-ka. 
On  arriving  near  the  village  the  next  morning,  they  found  it  surrounded  by  a 
low  stone  wall  loop-holed  for  rifle  fire.  Several  cannon  made  the  place 
quite  a  formidable  stronghold,  and,  after  the  Japanese  had  surrounded  the 
village,  the  stubborn  resistance  made  by  the  Chinese  show^ed  that  the  latter 
intended  to  take  full  advantage  of  their  position.  A  body  of  water,  which 
nearly  surrounded  the  village,  greatly  hindered  the  Japanese  in  attacking  at 
close  range,  and  the  ene^my  were  so  well  protected  that  it  was  only  a  waste  of 
ammunition  to  fire  from  a  distance.  'Fhe  Japanese  made  several  futile 
charges  with  considerable  loss  of  life  before  a  battalion  commander  and  one 
company  succeeded  in  gaining  an  entrance  through  one  of  the  gates,  though 
not  without  loss,"  and  set  fire  to  some  of  the  houses.  A  strong  wind 
blowing  in  the  right  direction  carried  the  flames  quickly  toward  the  Chinese, 
who  were  making  a  stout  defence.  Only  one  chance  was  now  open 
to  the  enemy  ; — to  come  out  into  the  open  field  and  face  the  Japanese, — 
but  this  they  did  not  care  to  do.  With  the  crackling  of  the  bamboo, 
the  falling  of  houses,  the  awful  roaring  of  the  fire  as  it  swept  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  horror  stricken  braves,  who  were  now  joined  by  others 
driven  but  of  the  houses  in  which  the)'  had  sought  shelter,  the  scene 
became  one  of  intense  excitement.  The  cries  of  the  Chinese  could  be  heard 
above  the  uproar,  and  the  poor  wretches  crouched  closer  and  closer  to  the 
stone  wall,  taking  advantage  of  pits  or  trees  and  bushes  already  smouldering, 
to  protect  them  from  the  stifling  heat  of  the  conflagration.  At  last  they 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and,  with  a  yell  of  terror,  they  tlirew  themselves 
over  the  wall  and  made  a  mad  rush  for  the  scrub  and  jungle  to  the  north. 
Many  fell  by  the  way,  but  the  majority  niade  good  their  escape. 

Tills  afitair  w^as  a  serious  one  for  the  Japanese,  who  lost  77  men  (i 6 
killed  and  61  wounded)  including  three  olTicers, — by  far  the  greatest  loss 
yet  sustained  by  them  in  1^'ormosa.  Se\  enty  bodies  of  Chinese  w^ere  found, 
and  probably  a  few  others  were  consumed  by  the  flames.  Twelve  cannon, 
several  rifles,  and  some  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  The 
Chinese  taking  part  in  this  engagement  weie  not  Black  Flags,  but  were  com- 
posed wholly  of  native  levies. 

One  company  of  infantry  was  quartered  near  the  village  the  night 
following,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  a  skirmish  occurred  with  a 
few   Chinese,   who   soon   retreated   with    slight    loss.     Perhaps    the   most 
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formidable  enemy  \v(^  met,  and  one  which  succeeded  in  creating  much 
excitement  and  no  little  terror,  was  the  Chinese  water  buffalo.  Indeed, 
if  General  Liu  liad  c)nl\-  mounted  a  troop  of  cavalry  on  these  animals, 
he  might  have  l)een  victorious.  The  huge  beast,  upon  being  frightened, 
appears  to  go  absolutely  mad,  and  with  head  erect  and  angry  snorting, 
cliarges  straight  through  anything  and  everything.  One  ran  '*  amok " 
into  a  temporary  encampment,  severely  injuring  an  officer  and  forcing  us 
all  to  make  a  lively  scramble  to  avoid  not  onl)'  the  wild  beast  but  our  own 
pack  horses  which  threatened  to  stamj^ede. 

October  12th,  in  order  to  reach  Tangkang  (Toko)  the  main  army 
crossed,  on  pontoon  bridges,  two  rivers  of  considerable  size.  The  Formosan 
bamboo  catamaran,  which  consists  of  from  eight  to  twelve  bamboos  placed 
side  by  side  braced  by  cross-bars  securely  lashed,  has  such  a  shape  and  size 
that  a  number  of  them  can  easily  be  converted  into  a  most  satisfactory 
bridge  by  merely  connecting  them  side  by  side,  and  protecting  the  bamboo 
by  laying  dow^n  a  few  hoards  and  covering  them  w^ith  straw.  Over  two 
bridges  thus  constructed  the  whole  army,  including  heavily  laden  pack- 
horses,  passed  in  safety,  and  soon  all  w^ere  encamped  at  Tangkang.  No 
opposition  whatever  was  encountered  in  the  city,  the  Chinese  troops  having 
deserted  it  long  before  our  arrival.  Tangkang  is  about  seventeen  miles 
south  of  Takow  and  has  an  estimated  population  of  12,000.  It  is  a  most 
flourishing  city  and  exports  large  quantities  of  rice  and  sugar.  The  Chinese 
force  formerly  stationed  here  consisted  of  1,000  men  divided  into  two  camps. 

October  13th,  a  Chinese  commandant  sent  an  offer  of  unconditional 
surrender,  (ieneral  Nogi  acceptc^d  it  and  waited,  delaying  his  troops  one 
day>  but  no  Chinese  appeared  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

October  J  4th,  a  squadron  of  cavalry  reconnoitering  to  the  north  reached 
the  big  walled  cit\'  of  Pithau  (Hozan),  where  the)'  were  agreeably  surprised  to 
see  w^hite  flags  of  peace  lloating  from  the  houses  and  a  large  white  banner 
over  the  cit)^  gates.  Upon  attempting  to  enter,  however,  they  found  the 
gates  cloj^ed,  whereupon  the\'  scaled  the  wall  and  were  greatly  astonished 
at  being  greeted  with  a  most  vigorous  fusillade.  L'pon  this,  they  beat  a 
hasty  retreat,  and  were  pursued  lor  some  distance  by  about  200  Chinese 
soldiers.  On  the  same  day  a  company  of  infantry  defeated  widi  but  trifling 
loss  a  large  force  which  had  first  surroj^inded  them  near  Chakosui. 

October  15th,  one  company  of  infantry  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre 
Takow,  biit  on  ajjproaching  the  city  the)'  were  surprised  to  see  the  flag  of 
the  Japanese  navy  flying  from  the  forts.  They  now  started  to  return  to  the 
main  arm\'.  After  going  a  few  miles  eastward  they  came  to  a  large  walled 
city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  resisted  them.  After  some  fighting,  however, 
the  Chinese  retreated,  and  the  assailants,  entering  the  city  triumpliantly, 
were  suq^rised  to  find  they  had  captured  Pithau  (Hozan),  the  very  place  the 
main  army  was  then  preparing  to  attack. 

October  1 6th — On  this  day  the  army  advanced  to  Pithau  establishing 
their  camp  for  the  night  north  of  that  city.  We  w-ere  all  now  in  the 
highest  spirits,  for  although  the  navy  had  deprived  us  of  an  engag^nent 
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at  Takow,  we  were  drawing  near  Liu's  headquarters  and  expected  to 
lead  in  the  attack  on  Tainanfu  and  Anping.  How  we  also  lost  that  op- 
portunity the  reader  will  soon  learn. 

We  must,  however,  now  go  back  a  few  da)s  to  describe  die  capture  of 
Takow,  one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  the  island  ;  the  occupation 
of  which  was  the  principal  object  of  the  southern  expedition.  During 
the  early  days  of  the  Formosan  Republic,  about  15,000  Chinese  soldiers 
were  stationed  at  Takow,  four  or  five  thousand  of  them  being  Liu 
Yung-firs  **  redoubtable  lilack  Flags**'  commanded  by  his  adopted  son  ;  but, 
as  the  Japanese  were  slowly  and  surely  approaching,  General  Liu,  Jr.,  seems 
to  have  felt  it  undesirable  to  oppose  an  attack  on  Takow,  for  we  find  him 
gradually  withdraw  ing  his  troops,  and  on  the  day  preceding  the  lx)mbard- 
ment  by  the  Japanese  fleet,  only  about  500  Chinese  soldiers  remained  to  man 
the  forts.  It  is  said  that  a  telegram  was  sent  by  Cieneral  Liu  at  Anping 
ordering  his  son  to  hoist  the  white  flag,  not  apparently  with  the  idea  of 
treating  with  the  Japanese,  but  as  a  ruse  dc  guerre  to  coyer  his  men  s 
retreat.  On  the  14th  October,  it  is  stated  that  another  telegriam  was  received 
from  the  same  source  ordering  the  commandant  to  haul  down  the  white  flag, 
and  when  the  Japanese  were  in  range  to  fire  a  few  shots,  and  then  retreat 
and  reinforce  the  main  body  of  troops  at  Tainan  and  Anping. 

On  the  1 2th  October  three  Japanese  men-of-war  appeared  off  the  fort, 
and  H.M.S.  Tweed,  Lieut.  Ward  commanding,  conveyed  the  British  residents 
to  a  safe  position  outside,  as  it  was  expected  that  the  attack  would  be  made 
at  once.  However,  on  Lieut. -Commander  Ward's  lx>arding  the  Japanese 
Flagship  (Voshifio)  he  was  informed  that  no  bombardment  would  take  place 
that  day,  but  the  admiral  recjuested  that  all  foreign  resident%  would  leave 
Takow  by  7  o'clock  the  next  morning.  ^Accordingl)*,  H.M.S.  Tioeed 
embarked  all  the  foreign  residents,  and  proceeded,  accompanied  bj'  the 
British  tugboats  Sin  Tahoan  and  Takow,  to  a  safe  position  to  the  northward 
of  Ape  s  Hill. 

At  7  a.m.,  true  to  time,  the  Japanese  opened  fire  on  the  Takow  forts 
at  a  range  of  about  6,000  yards.  For  the  first  half  hour  the  forts  responded, 
but  after  this  their  guns  were  silent,  and  it  was  evident  that  Liu's  soldiers 
were  carrying  out  their  preconcerted  plans — evacuating  the  forts  and 
retreating  inland.  The  torts  fired  twenty  four  rounds,  the  best  shot  being 
from  the  8-inch  B.  L.  Armstrong  guns  in  Apes'  Hill  fort,  which  struck  the 
water  about  500  yards  from  the  Naukva  Kau,  At  2  p.m.  the  Japanese 
fleet,  consisting  of  seven  ships,  including  the  Tsi-yiuu  (the  Armstrong  cruiser 
captured  from  the  Chinese)  closed  the  beach  to  tlu*  southward  of  .Saracen's 
Head,  and  at  2.15  p.m.  twenty-five  boats  ** manned  and  armed"  were  seen 
proceeding  in  a  parallel  line  to  the  beach,  steering  for  that  portion 
immediately  under  Saracen's  Head  fort.  At  2.30  the  foremost  boat's  bows 
touched  the  bf;ach,  and  five  minutes  later  the  Japanese  sailors  were  in 
possession  of  the  fort,  without  meeting  an\'  resistance  whatever,  the  Japanese 
ensign  being  hoisted  at  the  llagstafl.  liut  now  a  greater  task  had  to  be 
peribrmed,  namely,  the  taking  of  Ape's  Hill  fort.     With  any  other  nation 
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than  the  Chinese  this  would  indeed  liave  been  difficult,  but  here,  as  before, 
there  was  no  resistance,  and  the  chrysanthemum  Hag  was  floating  proudly 
from  the  fort  llai^staffat  4  p.m.  Tiikow  was  then  in  full  possession  of  the 
Japanese,  th(.'  loss  of  ]\U\  amounting  to  four  men  on  the  Chinese  side. 
two  heino  killed  in  Ki-au  villa^it  and  two  in  Apes'  Hill  fort.  It  is  hardly 
nec<tssary  to  slate  that  tlu-  casualties  on  the  la|)anese  side  were  ////.  ITie 
damage  done  to  foreiirn  pronertN'  In'  the  l)ombardment  was  infinitesimal, 
and  a  British  naval  officer  slated  that  he  was  surprised  to  see  so  little 
destruction  to  the  houses  on  shore,  which  he  thought  was  due  to  the  Japanese 
admiral's  consitleration  in  lx)mbardini:i  on  such  a  tearincr  that  the  forts  and 
houses  were  not  in  line.  As  soon  as  the  Japanese  Hag  was  hoisted  over 
Apes'  Hill  fort,  the  gun-boat  l\'icd  proceeded  into  the  inner  liarbor.  and 
tlui  foreign  residents  were  once  mon*  installed  in  their  houses.  The  Japanese 
w^arships  artualK*  engaged  in  the  bombartlm(*nt  were  the  Yoshiuo^  l^earingthe 
llag  of  Admiral  Arichi,  Xauh^ni.  ,]kitsiishiwa.  Isiyucn.  Yacycima^  Iliyct, 
and  two  transports,  one  of  which  (Siv'kio  Mar?i)  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  foreign  residents.  The  forts  were  \vy\  little  injured,  notwithstanding 
that  tlu*  Japanese  lle(»t  had  kcjpt  up  a  heavy  fire  for  seven  hoiu's.  The  ver)' 
long  rang(*  adopted  l)\'  the  Jai)anese  accounted  for  this. 

\V(Mnust  now  l(\'iv(*  the  south  of  th(*  island  for  the  time  and  return  to 
the?  northern  and  central  tlistricts  to  describe  the  advance  of  the  Imperial 
I?ody  (iiiards,  and  H.I.H.  Prince  Inishimi's  expedition,  w-hich,  the  reader  will 
recollect,  had  landed  at  Pa-te-chui  (Hoteishi)  to  the  northward  of  Anping. 

'llie  Imperial  15od)-  (iuards  had,  as  related  in  the  prexioiis  chapter, 
established  their  heathjuarters  at  Changwha  (Shoka)  during  September,  and 
small  detachments  had  occupied  some  of  th<t  neighlx^ring  villages.  The 
unhealthiness  oi  Chanj^wha  and  the  long  enforced  idleness  of  the  troops 
caused  them  to  welcome  tlu!  ortler  fV(>m  h(!ad(|uartcrs  to  advance  on  Tainan. 
Originall)'  14,036  strong,  their  ranks  had  lu^c-n  so  reduced  by  sickness  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  \\\r\  wrvr  able  to  musU^r  more  than  'J^lOO  men  for  this 
southern  expedition. 

l\arK<)n  the  morning  of  the  2,^nl  Octol)er  they  moved  out  of  Cliang- 
wha.  They  marditrd  in  four  columns  : — the  vanguard  under  Major-General 
Kawamura,  the  right  i olumn  under  Colonel  Sakai,  the  left  column  under 
Colonel  Xaito  (later  promoted  to  Major-(ieneral),  and  the  reserves  under 
the  immediate  command  ot  1  l.I.l  I.  Prince  Kilashirakawa. 

On  the  5ih,  the  aiKance  guard  crossed  the  river  near  Pak-tau  (Hokuto) 
and  pr<»ceeded  towards  Chuwaka  (Jusika)  where  \\\v.y  defeated  seven  or 
(.*ight  hundred  Chines<\  arriving  by  nightfall  at  Chitong-kang  (Shitoko),  where 
they  encamped.  On  the  oth.  the  advance  j^uard  had  an  encounter  near 
Talilai  ('larimu)  with  al  out  ^^,000  Chinese  troops.  rt\sulting  in  the  customary 
victor)-  lor  the  Japanese,  b\'  whom  ilie  villa^ie  was  occupied.  The  same  day 
a  ileiachmeni  sent  to  the  east  deteatetl  about  i.coo  of  ihe  enemy,  occupying 
a  small  \illage  two  miles  and  a  half  south  east  of  Chuwaka. 

Ihe  tirsi  <:ni^agem<'ni  in  which  strong  opposition  was  encountered  was 
in  the*  vicinity  of  \'iinlin  (Cnrin),  which  was  reached   on   the  morning  of  the 
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were  killed  and  fourteen  wounded,  including  live  officers,  the  enemy  retreated, 
leaving  eighty  dead  on  the  field.  Two  large  cannon  of  ancient  model  were 
captured.  On  the  same  day  the  right  column  of  the  Guards'  1  )ivision  took 
Bau-kang-boi  (Bokobi)  without  opposition,  and  proceeded  to  lion-sha  (Chu- 
sha).  Here  they  encamped  for  the  night.  The  right  detachment  of  the 
mixed  brigade  met  the  enemy  about  four  kilometres  west  of  Toa-sua 
(Dai-sen-to),  and  fighting  ensued.  Later  in  the  afternoon  C)ngo-ya-toi 
was  occupied.  The  Chinese  loss  for  the  day  was  alx)ut  four  hundred  killed  ; 
the  Japanese  one  captain  wounded.  One  Krupp  field-gun,  one  mountain 
gun,  two  bronze  cannon*  many  rilles,  and  much  ammunition  were  captured.  The 
advance  guard  had  been  engaged  most  of  th(*  da)*.  Near  Moa-tau  (Mato) 
two  Japanese  wcrfe  killed,  and  in  pursuing  the  enemy  a  fprce  of  about  four 
thousand  insurgents  armed  with  repeating  rifles  was  encountered  to  the 
south  of  tlie  5>o-bung-go  River.  After  a  strong  resistance  from  the  Chinese 
forces,  which  were  protected  bj-  earthworks,  the  Japanese  we^re  victorious, 
but  suffered  a  loss  of  two  killed  and  eleven  wounded,  while  the  Chinese  loss 
was  only  thirty  dead. 

On  the  19th,  the  right  detachment  surrounded  3,000  insurgents  who  had 
fortified  the  small  village  of  Shau-lan  (Shorio).  The  Chinese  found  escape 
impossible  and  a  desperate  conflict  resulted,  in  which  nearly  1,000  Chinese 
were  killed,  while  the  Japanese  loss,  killed  and  wounded,  was  thirty,  including 
three  officers. 

The  Chinese  had  laid  mines  along  the  regular  routes,  and  caught  two 
unsuspecting  officers.  Commodore  Count  Yoshii,  adjutant  to  His  IVIajesty, 
and  Captain  Ogawa,  adjutant  to  the  commander-in-chief,  were  following  at 
a  safe  distance  behind  the  troops,  but  had  not  noticed  the  detour  that  had 
been  made  to  avoid  the  mines.  Captain  Ogawa  was  riding  ahead  when  his 
horse  struck  a  contact  mine  and  a  terrific  explosion  resulted.  The  officer 
was  severely  wounded  and  his  horse  killed  instanth'.  Coimt  Yoshii  was 
wounded  about  the  head,  but  not  seriously.  I  was  informed  by  this  officer, 
that  had  the  mine  been  properly  constnicted,  the)'  would  have  Ixien  certainly 
killed,  but  fortunatelj*  the  explosives  had  been  covered  only  with  loose  sand. 
At  Shau-lan  news  reached  the  brigade  of  the  occupation  of  Anping  and 
Tainanfu,  and  both  the  Mixed  lirigatle  and  the  Guards  Division  reached  the 
southern  capital  without  encountering  further  opposition. 

Returning  now  to  Tainanfu  and  Anping,  we  find  great  excitement 
prevailing  during  the  early  days  of  October.  That  the  Japanese  were  soon 
to  attack  the  south  all  were  now  aware.  Cireat  efforts  wer(;  made  to  inspire 
the  trembling  braves  with  courage.  Several  Japanese  heads  had  been 
brought  into  the  cit)'  and  exhibited,  and  later  four  cavalry  horses,  said  to 
have  been  captured  near  Changwha  (Shoka),  together  with  a  cavalr)^  sabre 
and  bugle  ;  and  on  a  still  later  occasion  the  head  of  a  Japanese  petty  officer, 
together  with  his  uniform  and  sword,  as  well  as  thirty-four  Jaj^anese  cavalry 
horses  with  saddles,  were  all  placed  before  the  astounded  natives  as 
evidence  of  the  great  victories  the  republican  troops  were  winning  in  the 
'central  districts.     This  was  all  good  enough  while  the  Japanese  were  still  in 
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7th  by  the  left  column.  The  enemy  had  posted  themsehes  at  various 
strategical  points  on  the  left  bank  of  a  stream.  They  were  easily  dislodged 
from  all  places  except  a  high  entrenchment  farthest  up  the  stream,  a  strong 
position  with  both  banks  protected  by  imi>enetrable  jungles  of  bamboo  and 
well  constnicted  palisades.  To  reach  this  fortification  it  was  necessary  to 
march  for  a  considerable  distance  through  a  clearing  below,  which  exjxjsed 
the  guards  to  the  full  fire  of  the  enemy.  However,  by  taking  advantage  of 
every  irregularity  in  the  orpound,  the  Japanese  were  enabled  to  approach 
the  eminence  wth  but  little  loss,  and  once  there  the\^  soon  cut  their  way 
through  the  palisades  and  charged  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  l^ayonet. 
The  Chinese  garrison  did  not  wait  to  test  the  enemy's  steel,  but  fled 
from  their  stronghold  along  the  road  towards  Torokii  ( Tau  lak)  leaving 
two  hundred  of  their  number  dead  in  and  alx)ut  the  stockade. 
Passing  through  Toko  koe  (Dokokai),  Chi-tong-kang,  and  other  villages, 
whence  the  Chinese  regulars  always  promptly  retreated  without  giving  fight 
and  leaving  large  amounts  of  ammunition,  arms,  etc.,  on  the  9th  the  Ciuards 
approached  Kagi  (Chia-i),  a  large  and  important  walled  cit\ ,  which,  accord- 
ing to  popular  report,  was  garrisoned  by  ten  thousand  Chinese  troops, 
regulars  and  volunteers  included.  Here  the  insurgents  showed  a  strong 
disposition  to  fight.  All  thegates  of  the  city  were  barricaded,  and  cannon 
and  machine  gims,  mounted  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  were  worked  with 
considerable  skill.  The  plan  was  to  attack  from  the  north,  east,  and  west, 
and  after  the  three  columns  had  arrived  the  engagement  l^egan.  The  walls 
were  bombarded  with  mountain  pieces  for  some  time,  and  then  the  Japanese 
approached  the  three  gates  almost  simultaneousl)*.  HamlxDo  ladders  were 
planted  against  the  walls,  and,  after  a  heavy  fire,  which  drove  the  defenders  back 
from  their  positions  on  the  wall,  a  party  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  climbed  over  and  poured  volley  after  volley  against  tlie  confused  braves, 
now  fleeing  through  the  streets  towards  the  south  gate,  which  had  been 
purposely  left  unguarded.  The  cavalry  hurried  the  fleeing  braves  along  for 
a  few  miles  towards  the  south,  and  in  a  few  hours  from  the  l^eginning  of  the 
fight  the  neighborhood  was  freed  from  the  enemy,  and  the  (lags  of  the  *'  Rising 
Sun''  replaced  the  *' Black  Flags"  of  Liu  Yung-fu  on  the  walls  of  the  city. 
The  opposing  force  is  believed  to  have  numbered  alx>ut  three  thousand  men, 
including  six  hundred  Black  Mags,  who  now  fought  the  Japanese  for  the  first 
time.  ITie  Chinese  loss  was  over  two  hundred  dead.  The  total  loss  of  the 
Imperial  Guards  from  Changwha  to  Kagi,  including  the  casualties  at  the 
latler  place,  was  fourteen  killed  and  fifty-four  wounded.  Ilie  Ciuards  were* 
now  ordered  to  remain  at  this  point  until  H.I.H.  Prince  Pushimi's  expedition 
>vas  landed  at  Pa-te-chui. 

The  Fourth  Brigade,  consisting  of  5,460  men  and  commanded  by  the 
Prince  accompanied  by  Lieutenant-Cieneral  Takashima,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Japanese  forces  in  the  island,  departed  from  the  Pescadores  in  nine- 
teen transports  on  the  morning  of  the  i  oth  of  October.  The  transports 
were  accompanied  by  the  three  warships,  the  A'auhi*ay  Saiycn,  and  Kahnon. 
After  steaming  for  about  two  hours,  the  ships  were  met  by  a  British 
man-of-war,  which  signalled  to  the  NaniKKi  that  she  had  brought  an  offer  of 
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siirrencU.T  from  Liu  Yung-fu  The  Japanese  warship  referred  her  to  the 
commander  of  the  fleet  at  the  Pescadores.  At  10.50  a.m.  the  transports 
reached  their  destination  and  the  men-of-war  opened  operations  by  bombarding 
the  Chinese  troops  on  the  beach.  A  few  hours  later  the  Chinese  retired,  and 
the  landing  of  the  troops  commenced.  Bluejackets  were  the  first  on  shore, 
and  a  portion  of  the  1 7th  regiment  were  able  to  land  during  the  day,  the  mLxed 
brigade  under  Prince  P'ushimi  following.  The  anchorage  is  about  three 
miles  from  shore,  and,  with  a  strong  wind  blowing,  the  landing  was  extremely 
difficult,  the  sampans  taking  seven  or  eight  hours  to  make  the  trip. 

Chinese  troops  were  found  occupying  the  village,  but  after  a  little 
fighting  they  retreated,  leaving  the  Japanese  in  possession.  The  natives 
informed  them  that,  a  few  days  before,  several  thousand  Chinese  soldiers  had 
been  sent  to  the  village,  but  that  most  of  them  had  retired  early  that 
morning,  only  about  eight  hundred  remaining  to  attack  the  landing  parties. 
Before  the  forces  were  on  shore,  it  was  observed  that  a  portion  of  the  village 
was  burning,  but  whether  the  conflagration  owed  its  origin  to  shells  from  the 
Japanese  warshi[)s  or  was  the  work  of  the  retreating  Chinese  is  not 
known.  At  all  events  it  placed  the  Japanese  under  considerable  incon- 
venience owing  to  the  absence  of  roofed  shelter. 

Only  the  brigade  staff,  the  fifth  regiment,  and  two  companies  of 
the  seventeenth  regiment  were  able  to  land  during  the  day.  '  An  advance  on 
Kiam-tsui-kang  (Yensuiko)  and  Ku-pa-to  (Ki-bat-si)  was  made  in  three 
columns,  and  then  a  bivouac  was  ordered  for  the  night.  During  the  12th, 
the  mixed  brigade  were  sent  out  against  the  scattered  bands  of  the  enemy 
in  the  surrounding  district,  but  with  the  exception  of  an  engagement  near 
Kaw-wah-tau,  the  resistance  was  very  feeble.  Communication  was  opened 
with  the  Cluards  Division  by  the  arrival  of  two  staff  officers  from  Kia-tsui- 
kang,  which  had  previously  been  occupied  bj-  a  detachment  sent  forward 
from  Kagi.  On  the  14th,  orders  were  given  by  General  Takashim^  to  the 
mixed  brigade,  that  great  care  should  be  taken  in  thoroughly  scouring  the 
district,  that  no  Chinese  soldiers  should  remain  to  harass  any  small  parties 
of  Japanese  passing  through,  or  to  endanger  the  lives  or  property  of 
peacefully  inclined  Chinese. 

On  the  15  th,  the  van  of  the  mixed  brigade  advanced  to  Kiu-sui-kei.  and 
the  brigade  staff"  to  Kiam-tsui-kang.  On  tliat  day  the  last  of  the  supplies  were 
landed  from  the  transports  at  Pa  te-chui.  On  the  i6th,  reinforcements  were 
sent  to  one  company  of  the  1 7th  regiment,  which  had  been  surrounded  by 
insurgents.  An  engagement  took  place  resulting  in  the  retreat  of  the  Chinese 
with  a  loss  of  sixty  killed,  while  the  Japanese  lost  nine  killed  and  ten 
wounded.  On  the  i8th,  information  was  received  from  native  spies  as  to 
the  location  of  the  mines  and  earthworks  constructed  north  of  Tainanfu 
and  that  there  were  10,000  troops  distributed  throughout  the  district. 

On    receiving   information   that   some   six   thousand   insurgents   were 
stationed  near  Ongo-ya-toi  (Oyato),   the  commander  of  the  mixed  brigade 
despatched  the  5th  regiment  of  infantr)\  one  battery  of  artillery,  and  a  troopoC 
cavalrj'  to  engage  them.     After  a  few  hours  fighting,  in  which  three  Japanes 
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were  killed  and  fourteen  wounded,  including  five  officers,  the  enemy  retreated, 
leaving  eight}^  dead  on  the  field.  Two  large  cannon  of  ancient  model  were 
captured.  On  the  same  cUiy  the  right  column  of  the  Ciuards*  Division  took 
Bau-kang-boi  (Bokobi)  without  opposition,  and  proceeded  to  Tion-sha  (Chu- 
sha).  Here  they  encamped  for  the  night.  1  he  right  detachment  of  the 
mixed  brigade  met  the  enemy  about  four  kilometres  west  of  Toa-sua 
(Dai-sen-to),  and  fighting  ensued.  Later  in  the  afternoon  Ongo-ya-toi 
was  occupied.  The  Chinese  loss  for  the  day  was  alx)ut  four  hundred  killed  ; 
the  Japanese  one  captain  wounded.  One  Krupp  field-gun,  one  mountain 
gun,  t\vo  bronze  cannon,  many  rilles,  and  much  ammunition  were  captureil.  The 
advance  guard  had  been  engaged  most  of  the  da)'.  Near  Moa-tau  (Mato) 
two  Japanese  were  killed,  and  in  pursuing  the  enemy  a  fprce  of  about  four 
thousand  insurgents  armed  with  repeating  rifies  was  encountered  to  the 
south  of  the  So-bung-go  River.  After  a  strong  resistance  from  the  Chinese 
forces,  which  were  protected  b)*  earthworks,  the  Japanese  were  victorious, 
but  suft'ered  a  loss  of  two  killed  and  eleven  wound(*cl,  while  the  Chinese  loss 
was  only  thirty  dead. 

On  the  19th,  the  right  detachment  surrounded  3,000  insurgents  who  had 
fortified  the  small  village  of  Shau-lan  (Shorio).  The  Chinese  found  escape 
impossible  and  a  desperate  conflict  resulted,  in  which  nearly  t,ooo  Chinese 
were  killed,  while  the  Japanese  loss,  killed  and  wounded,  was  thirt\',  including 
three  officers. 

The  Chinese  had  laid  mines  along  the  regular  routes,  and  caught  two 
unsuspecting  officers.  Commodore  Count  Yoshii,  adjutant  to  His  IVIajesty, 
and  Captain  Ogawa,  adjutant  to  the  commander-in-chief,  were  following  at 
a  safe  distance  Ijehind  the  iroojis,  but  had  not  noticed  the  detour  that  had 
been  made  to  avoid  the  mines.  Captain  Ogawa  was  riding  ahead  when  his 
horse  struck  a  contact  mine  and  a  terrific  explosion  resulted.  The  officer 
was  severely  wounded  and  his  horse  killed  instandy.  Count  Yoshii  was 
wounded  about  the  head,  but  not  seriously.  I  was  informed  by  this  officer, 
that  had  the  mine  been  properly  constnicted,  they  would  have  been  certainly 
killed,  but  fortunately  the  explosives  had  been  covered  only  with  loose  sand. 
At  Shau-lan  news  reached  the  brigade  of  the  occupation  of  Anping  and 
Tainanfu,  and  both  the  Mixed  Brigade  and  the  Guards  Division  reached  die 
southern  capital  without  encountering  further  opposition. 

Returning  now  to  Tainanfu  and  Anping,  we  find  great  excitement 
prevailing  during  the  early  days  of  Octolx^r.  That  the  Japanese  were  soon 
to  attack  the  south  all  were  now  aware,  (ireat  efforts  weni  made  to  inspire 
the  trembling  bravc*s  with  courage.  Several  Japanese  heads  had  l^en 
brought  into  the  city  and  exhibited,  and  later  four  cavalry  horses,  said  to 
have  been  captured  near  Changwha  (Shoka),  together  with  a  cavalrj'  sabre 
and  bugle ;  and  on  a  still  later  occasion  the  head  of  a  Japanese  petty  officer, 
together  with  his  uniform  and  sword,  as  well  as  thirty-four  Japanese  cavalry 
horses  with  saddles,  were  all  placed  before  the  astounded  natives  as 
evidence  of  the  great  victories  the  repul)lican  troops  were  winning  in  the 
"central  districts.      This  was  all  good  enough  while  the  Japanese  were  still  in 
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include  onlj*  those  who  hav'tt  Ixien  found  dead  on  the  field  after  engagements. 
Addintr  this  thousand  we  may  estimate  that  the  Chinese  deaths  were  at  the 
rate  of  about  forty-five  per  day.  Still,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese,  it  iS 
not  unlikely  that  disease  carried  off  even  a  larger  number.  The  mainland 
Chinese  found  soldier  life  in  Formosa  almost  as  unhealthy  as  did  the  Japanese, 

Liu  ^'ung-fu,  after  his  escape  from  Formosa,  went  at  once  to  Canton, 
where  he  was  received  with  open  arms.  Tang  Ching-sung,  the  northern 
l>resident,  and  (ieneral  Tcheng-ki-tong,  who  opposed  the  Japanese  in  the 
north,  were  likewise?  welcomed  at  Slianghai,  and  all  were  in  high  ofificial 
favor.  No  further  evidence  is  required  to  prove  that  the  opposition  in 
F'ormpsa,  the  loss  of  over  12.000  men  Japanese  and  Chinese,  and  many 
millions  of  dollars,  is  directly  attributable  to  the  duplicity  'of  the  Chinese 
government.  In  this  trickery,  for  which  modern  historj'  show^s  no  parallel, 
China  not  onh'  threw  herself  open  to  additional  punishment  from  Japan, 
but  she  became  liable  for  the  total  expense  that  the  Japanese  incurred  in 
destrojing  the  republic.  Had  any  other  nation  attempted  like  treachery- 
it  would  \vci\it  Ix^en  the  signal  for  the  immediate  recommencement  of 
hostilities.  The  Japanese,  however,  with  a  thorough  understanding  of 
China's  means  and  methods,  were  perhaps  not  surprised  at  the  turn  matters 
had  taken,  and  now  that  they  had  at  last  got  rid  of  the  Chinese  regulars 
they  were  prepared  to  ignore  both  Liu  and  his  official  supporters.  In  this 
they  showed  good  sense  !  No  advantage  would  have  been  gained  by  taking 
revenge  out  of  China,  and  the  great  task  ])efore  them  in  Formosa  required 
all  their  attention. 

Although  the  Japanese  were  now  in  j)Ossession,  the  island  contained 
thousands  of  turbulent  fellows,  who.  either  ignorant  ot  the  governments 
peaceful  intentions,  or  confident  that  by  opposing  the  Japanese  they  could 
eventually  drive  them  away,  Or  perhaps  for  both  reasons,  \vere  encouraged  to 
give  great  trouble,  at  frequent  intervals.  It  w^ould  not  be  interesting  to  the 
general  reader  to  relate  in  detail  these  numerous  engagements,  w^hich  differed 
from  each  other  only  in  extent.  Later,  rebellion  against  the  government 
practicall}'  ceased,  but  it  was  replaced  b}'  brigandage  so  extensive  that  travel 
in  some  districts,  at  certain  times,  became  so  dangerous  that  Japanese 
officials,  off  the  more  frequented  routes,  did  not  travel  unless  provided  with 
a  guard,  and  wealth)'  Chinese  scarcely  dared  to  leave  the  treat}'  ports. 

The  first  difficulty  occurred  in  November  and  December,  1895,  and 
appears  to  have  l^een  with  the  Hakkas  in  the  far  south  of  the  island. 
These  people  occupied,  with  the  Pepohoans,  the  plainlands  which  extend 
from  the  l)ase  of  the  westernmost  range  of  mountains  up  to  the  large 
river  that  enters  the  sea  at  Fangkang,  alx)ut  seventeen  miles  south  of 
Takow.  With  the  Pepohoans  the  I^akkas  had  always  kept  up  a  constant 
feud  and  they  rarely  m(*t  without  fighting!  The  former  people  were  on 
friendly  terms  widi  the  Japanese,  so  that  only  the  Hakkas  had  to  be  settled 
with.  My  damming  up  the  Tangkang  river  the  Hakkas  had  flooded  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  plain.  Here  and  there  they  had  put  rude 
fortifications,  elevated  abov(!  the   surrounding  water,  w^ith  ready  means  to 
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That  night  Liu  sent  two  deputies  to  the  Pique,  but  every  one  had 
grown  so  disgusted  at  his  vacillation  that  they  refused  to  help  any  further  in 
die  matter,  and  the  delegates  returned  to  shore.  On  the  15  th,  the  Dante 
with  1.800  passengers,  and  the  Tholes  with  about  1,400,  left  for  Amoy, 
and  from  these  passengers  Liu  levied  $12,000.  A  compradore  of  a  British 
firm  had  $8,000,  which  he  was  sending  away,  seized  by  Liu,  who  said  the 
shipper  had  promised  to  contribute  that  amount  to  the  war  fund  and  had 
failed  to  do  so.  The  Japanese  despatch-boat  Saikio  Maru  was  fired  on  that 
day  by  the  Anping  forts,  but  received  no  injury.  On  the  17th,  the  report 
reached  here  that  the  Takow  forts  had  sunk  three  Japanese  ships.  This 
was  vouched  for  by  Liu,  who  said  he  had  it  b\'  special  messenger — this  was 
really  two  days  after  Takow  had  been  occupied  by  the  Japanese  forces, 
naval  and  military.  On  the  i8th,  the  British  steamer  Thales  returned,  and 
the  first  suspicions  of  a  ^MdoU"  on  the  part  of  Liu  Ixicame  assured  by  the 
news  that  he  had  arranged  for  a  passage  for  his  eight  dogs  by  that  steamer. 
On  the  morning  of  the  1 8th,  General  Liu  successfully  performed  the  **  vanishing 
rick.*'  The  last  known  of  Liu's  movements  was  that  on  the  night  of  the 
'8th,  he  went  down  to  the  Anping  (large)  fort  on  the  pretext  of  inspecting 
t.  He  remained  there  that  night,  and  next  morning  liad  disappeared, 
Jong  with  about  100  officers  and  his  immediate  lx)dy-guard.  It  was  later 
liscovered  that  he  had  escaped,  disguised  as  a  coolie,  on  board  the 
>.  S.  T/iaJes. 

,  The  news  of  Liu's  departure  spread  like  wild  fire,  and  the  soldiers 
)egan  pouring  into  Anping  settlement,  where  the  only  foreigners  were 
viessrs.  McCallum,  Burton,  and  Alliston,  the  others  being  either  in  Takow, 
>r  on  board  the  Pique,  or  in  Amoy.  In  the  city  of  Tainan-fu  were  Messrs. 
ide,  Fergusson,  and  Barclay,  of  the  E.  V,  Mission.  Messrs.  McCallum, 
3urton,  and  Alliston  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  lay  down  their  arms,  which 
.vere  then  stacked  in  the  Customs  opium-godown.  This  operation  took 
learly  all  day,  between  6,000  and  8,000  riHes  being  eventually  stowed 
iway,  together  with  several  tons  of  small-arm  ammunition.  .  The  men  were 
placed  in  the  compound,  and  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  the  forts  and  barracks 
were  totally  deserted,  no  soldiers  in  Anping  or  Tainan-fu  being  armed. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2 1  st,  Japanese  marines  and  bluejackets  from 
the  Japanese  men-of-w^ar  landed,  and  the  occupation  of  Anping  was  thus 
completed.  As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  Liu  had  escaped  on  the 
Tliales,  the  Japanese  warship  Yaycyama  started  in  pursuit.  Catching  up 
with  the  merchant  shij)  some  fifteen  miles  from  Amoy,  a  party  was  sent  on 
board  to  make  a  search.  \\\^y  discovered  some  seven  suspects  and 
demanded  their  surrender.  The  captain  of  the  Thales  quite  rightly  protested 
against  the  demand  and  the  steamer,  after  a  detention*  of  some  ten  hours, 

1.  The  dotention  of  the  Thales  was  made  an  official  matter,  and  II.B.M.  minister  demanded  an 
explanatioii  from  the  Japanese  government  regarding  the  conduct  of  a  Japanese  mun-of-war  in  stopping 
a  British  vessel  on  t)ie  liigh  seas  and  in  boa- ding  and  searching  )ier.  The  Japanese  government  promptly 
replied  stating  that  they  admitted  **  thut  the  action  of  the  man-of-war  was  contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nations 
ftDd  ihat  they  greatly  regretted  tiie  occurrence  and  were  ready  to  make  sufficient  reparation  for  whatever 
damages  the  Tliales  had  suffered  t)j rough  it,"  Vice- Admiral  Arichi  was  removed  from  the  command  of 
the  Formosau  fleet  soon  after,  it  is  boUcved,  owing  to  tliia  error  for  wliich  he  was  alone  rcsp:>nsiblo. 
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was  allowed  to  j)roceecl  two  Japanese  officers,  however,  accompanying  her 
to  watch  the  suspects.  ( )n  her  arrival  at  Amoy  the  English  consul  ordered 
the  release  of  the  suspects. 

Lieutenant-(  General  Xoiji,  whom  we  left  at  Pithau,  advanced  from  that 
city  on  the  19th.  On  the  20th,  at  Ji-chani^^-hang  (Nisoko),  a  village  about 
seven  miles  south  of  i\npin<j,  the  advance  gruard  of  cavalry  were  surrounded, 
hut  after  some  heavy  fiohtiiiL^,  in  which  tlie  Chinese  lost  alK)Ut  1 50  killed,  the 
Japanese  were  victorious.  At  this  villa^Lje  Messrs.  T'erguson  and  Barclay, 
two  well  known  missionaric^s  connected  with  the  English  Presbyterian 
Mission,  arrivc^d.  These  gentlemen  on  Ix^half  of  the  Chinese,  had  ver)' 
philanthropically  consented  to  undertake  the  perilous  task  of  carrj'ing  a 
letter  to  die  Jaj^anese  at  Ji-clianij-hanjj  from  the  residents  of  Tainanfu, 
requestiujij  the  former  to  come  at  once  to  the  city,  and  stating  that  they  would 
meet  with  no  opposition.'  Upon  the  deliv(!ry  of  this  letter,  the  Japanese 
advanced  at  once,  arrivini:  at  the  outskirts  of  Tainanfu  at  7  a.m.  and  two  hours 
later  were  in  undisputed  possession  of  every  part  o<  the  city.  (October  21st). 

The  northern  expedition  arrived  in  'I\iinanfu  during  the  day.  and  the 
occupation  of  the  island  was  completed. 

Thus  ended  the  first  b'ormosan  Republic  I-   . 

The  camjiaign  now  ended,  th(!  militar\*  coolies  and  the  Imperial  Guards, 
officers  and  men,  were  (tmbarked  on  transports  returning  to  Japan.  The 
loss  of  life  occasioned  l)\'  General  Liu's  obstinacy  had  been  large,  not  so 
much  by  battle,  as  from  disease.  (.)nly  about  half  of  the  Imperial  Body 
Guards,  who  had  Ix-^en  longest  in  the  field,  remained  to  return  to  their  native 
land  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  I  The  others  either  died  in  P^onnosa 
or  had  IxH^n  previously  invalided  to  Japan. 

The  losses  of  the  wliole  Japanese  force,  including  military  coolies  and 
other  regular  attaches,  during  the!  b'ormosa  campaign,  from  the  date  of 
landing  in  the  north  (May  26t]i)  to  die  15th  of  I-)eceml>er,  which  includes  tlie 
losses  while  subjugating  some  remaining  bands  of  Chinese  soldiers  after  the 
capture  of  Anping,  were  as  follows  : — ' 

I  )ied  in  b'ormosa  of  disease!        4,642 

Sent  to  Japan  for  treatment       2 1 ,748 

Remaining  in  hospitals  in  b'ormosa    5*246 

Killetl  in  Ijattle  (officers  and  soldiers)        164 

Wounded  (not  fatally,  officers  and  soldieirs)     ...  515 

1.   Iii<«  Majo^ly,  tiiu  Ktupci'di' of  .iu})uii   confcnod  (kcoiiiLiuiih  cm   ]Me.»t::i.    Fel'((U^ou  aud  B»rulii>y  as  .^ 
token  of  apprcciatiuii  of  their  valuable  services. 

*2.  The  foreigners,  who  witnessed  the  Kcpnl)li(?'s  dying  strugKles,  were  in  Aupiag  the  BritiKli  Consirv 
1^  W.  Hurst,  ^Ir.  Allan  W.  Jiain  of  ^Icssrs.  huin  it  Co.,  Honorarv  Consul  for  tho  Netherlands,  Mr.  ^^ 
J*otorson  of  Messrs.  Julius  ^lannich  S:  Co.,  ^Ir.  A.  IMnej,'owan  of  ^lessrs.  Tait  &  Co.,  Mr.  B.  N.  Perkins  c 
H.Ii.M.'s  Consular  service,  and  Messrs.  Harry  riastings.  AlIi>*ton,  ^IcCalluni,  and  Burton,  the  two  latter  a 
the  Jtepuhlican  Customs  servic«»,  atid  several  I'arsee  g«Miilonicn.  In  Tainanfu  the  Hevereuds  Kd* 
Ferguson,  and  Hanrlay.  In  Takow  l>r.  W.  Wykchani  Mvirrs  wiib  his  wife  and  daughters,  who  had  braver 
remained  at  their  Formosan  home  throughout  the  eampaigti,  Kov.  Father  Francisco  (rincr,  and  Captaf 
Vosteen  of  the  tug  Sin  Taiwan . 

3.  This  numher  was  divided  as  follows  : — 

Killed  in  battle.  Wounded. 

Imperial  Body  (luards      112  283 

Second  r)ivision lb  104 

Fourth  Mixed  brigade      '27  128 
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Some  idea  of  the  hospital  work  may  1x3  obtained  from  the  fact  that 
from  May  26th  to  November  15th,  38,798  applications  were  made  at  the 
various  government  hospitals  for  treatment.  (In  this  number  each  applica- 
tion for  treatment  is  counted.  For  instance  one  person  maj-  have  applied  a 
dozen  different  times  and  in  that  case  12  would  l>e  recorded).  We  thus  find 
that  Japanese  troops  were  placed  /io?'s  dc  couibat,  through  disease  or  wounds, 
at  the  rate  of  some  two  hundred  a  day,  and  that  the  death  rate  averaged 
about  27  a  day.  The  deaths  not  only  included  man)'  officers  but  His  Im- 
perial Highness  Prince  Kitashirakawa  fell  a  victim  to  the  terrible  malarial 
fever  of  F"ormosa.  One  writer  has  called  attention  to  the  striking  fact 
that  Prince  Kitashirakawa,  landing  with  the  Imperial  (luards  on  the  north- 
east of  P'ormosa,  commanded  them  throughout  the  whole  of  their  advance 
southward,  and  that  his  corpse  was  put  on  board  shij)  at  Anping, 
the  last  objective  point  of  the  expedition.  While  the  i)rince  was  on  his 
way  to  Tainan,  on  the  i8th  Octolx^r  s\niptoms  of  malarial  fever  ap- 
peared, and  his  condition  growing  steadiK'  worse  he  died  at  Tainan 
on  the  28th.  It  appears  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  Japanese  eticjuette 
to  announce  the  death  of  an  Im}>erial  Prince  until  the  body  has  reached 
Tokyo,  so  no  ceremony  or  other  displa}'  took  place  when  the  remains 
.were  sent  off  for  shipment  on  lx)ard  the  Saikio  Mam  for  transport 
to  Japan.  The  body  was  enclosed  in  a  very  large  Japanese  coffin  and 
carried  to  Anping  by  a  trooj)  of  wrestlers  who  had,  b\'  special  Imperial 
permission,  accompanied  the  Guards  Division.  As  soon  as  the  body  was 
safely  deposited  on  board,  the  vessel,  convoyed  by  H.J. M.S.  Yosliino.Xi^Sx. 
for  Japan.  ^ 

The  number  of  lives  lost  among  the  Chinese  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
By  taking  the  different  engagements  and  counting  the  dead  found  on  the 
field  we  obtain  6,760.  This  number,  in  my  opinion,  should  l)e  increased  by 
a  thousand  ;  for  considerable  numbers  of  wounded  were  carried  away  l)y  tint 
retreating  Chinese,  and  many  when  wounded,  crawled  into  the  underbush, 
•  either  to  be  later  rescued  bv  their  friends  or  to  die  unknown.  Others  threw 
themselves  into  the  streams,  the  bodies  being  carried  out  to  sea  !  I  have 
witnessed  several  engagements  in  which  the  Chinese  were  fired  at  while  in 
the  thickets,  or  on  the  hills,  wliere  no  oi)portunity  was  afforded  for  making 
a  search  to  ascertain  the   numlx^T  of  killed.     The  fiiaires  <qven,   therefore, 


1.  **  The  deceased  Prince  was  ouly  in  his  4'Jtlj  year,  liaving  been  born  on  lIio  ist  of  April,  1H47.  At  the 
age  of  23  he  proceeded  to  Kurope,  and  devoted  seven  years  to  study,  most  of  which  time  he  spent  in 
Germany,  acquiring  not  only  a  sound  knowledge  of  military  strategy  and  tactics,  hut  also  a  good 
acquaintance  with  the  German  language.  Of  medium  stature,  he  possessed  a  handsome  and  highly 
intelligent  face,  and  was  noted  for  the  genial  courtesy  of  his  address.  All  scientilic  subjects  and  every- 
thing connected  with  intellectual  development  interested  him  keenly,  and  as  the  president  of  a  number 
of  various  learned  associations,  he  contrihuied  materially  to  the  cause  of  progress,  lie  presided  over  the 
Second  and  Third  Industrial  I'^xhibitions,  as  well  as  over  the  Tokyo  Geographical  Society,  the  Japan 
Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Fine  Arts  Society,  and  in  every  case  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  those  bodies  helped 
sensibly  to  secure  their  success.  Despite  his  scientific  tastes,  however,  the  Prince  chose  a  military  career, 
assooiatirig  himself  closely  with  the  army  and  paying  constant  att«mtion  to  his  duties  as  a  soldier. 
Passing  through  the  various  grades,  ho  attained  the  rank  of  Jjieut.-(  leneral  and  the  command  of  the 
Fourth  Division,  from  which  he  was  transferred  last  year  to  the  command  of  the  Imperial  Guards  after 
the  promotion  of  their  previous  connnander,  Field-]^Iarshal  H.I.I  I.  Prince  Komatsu,  to  be  Director  of  the 
General  Stall.  Ho  went  to  Formosa  with  the  (Juards,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  whole  campaign, 
sharing  with  his  men  hardships  that  probably  undermined  his  constitution  and  invited  the  malady  to 
wkioh  ho  fell  a  victim.'*— Pixtract  from  the  Japan  Mail. 
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retreat  to  the  rear,  and  eventually  to  die  mountains,  should  the  situation,  at 
any  time,  call  for  abandonment.  They  were  well  armed,  thanks  to  Liu,  with 
Winchester  rifles  and  had  plenty  of  ammunition. 

Later,  these  rebels  were  enabled  to  obtain  large  reinforcements,  and 
it  required  a  considerable  force  under  Major-(  ieneral  Yamaguchi,  widi  two 
months*  hard  work,  before  the  Hakkas  were  subdued  and  South  Formosa 
again  quiet.  Japanese  loss  in  this  expedition  amounted  to  forty-eight  (killed 
and  wounded).     Rebel  loss  about  five  hundred. 

Scarcely  had  word  reached  the  Capital  of  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents 
in  the  south,  before  rebels  made  their  appearance  in  the  north!  On 
January'  ist,  1896,  rebels  simultaneously  attacked  Gilan,  Sui-hong  (Zuiho) 
and  several  villages  near  Taipeh,  the  capital,  which  latter  was  also  attacked. 
The  Japanese  were  in  each  place  limited  to  a  mere  handful  of  men,  and  so 
unexpected  were  the  assaults  that,  in  nearly  every  instance,  with  the 
exception  of  Gilan  and  Taipeh,  they  were  successful.  Upon  news  reaching 
Japan  of  this  serious  outbreak,  reinforcements  were  at  once  despatched,  and 
aftfer  a  month's  skirmishing,  the  rebels  were  driven  into  the  hills  and  the 
north  was  again  quiet.  Ihe  rebellion  had.  however,  cost  the  Japanese  a 
loss  of  128  killed  and  58  wounded,  this  number  unfortunately  including  many 
civilians,  some  of  whom  were  teachers  conducting  a  free  school  at  Pachina. 
In  some  instances  the  Japanese  were  tortured  to  death,*  burned  at  the  stake, 
and  in  almost  every  case  where  the  Japanese  had  been  captured  such  of  the 
bodies  as  were  recovered  were  found  to  be  frightfully  mutilated.  The  rebel 
loss,  until  their  total  suppression,  was  over  600. 

During  the  summer  months  of  1896,  the  most  serious  rebellion  of  all 
broke  out.  Chip  Chip  Hokto,  Yunlin,  and  other  important  inland  villages 
were  captured  by  the  rebels  and  the  Japanese  driven  from  these  districts. 
The  latter  then  placed  a  considerable  force  in  the  field,  and  soon  recovered 
their  positions,  destroying  by  fire  thirty  of  the  villages  which  had  harbored 
insurgents  either  intentionally  or  otherwise.  The  Japanese  were  accused  of 
much  cruelt)^  during  the  course  of  this  trouble,  but  as  the  information  came 
from  Chinese  sources  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  complete  tnith. 
However,  that  many  innocent  Chinese  suffered  there  can  be  scarcely  a 
doubt.  This  disturbance  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Japanese  and  a  most 
deplorable  affair  for  the  Chinese,  who  suffered  great  hardships  before  its 
conclusion.  In  fact,  so  pitiful  was  the  condition  of  the  natives  that  several 
influential  foreigners  at  Anping  ver)^  philanthropically  raised  a  relief  fund  to 
be  distributed  among  the  more  needy,  while  their  Japanese  Majesties  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  granted  $3,000,  and  the  government  $50,000,  for  the 
afflicted.  From  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  until  the  country  was 
pacified,  the  total  Japanese  loss  was  247,  of  which  number  eighty  were 
killed.     The  Chinese  loss  is  unknown. 

The  above  mentioned  rebellion  appears  to  have  been  the  last  important 
iffair  in  which  the  natives  were  banded  against  the  government  for 
:>rofessedly  political  reasons.  From  that  time  on,  the  natives  seem  to  have 
Lppreciated  the  futility  of  opposing  the  Japanese,   and  the  more  turbulent 
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spirits  ainoiiy  tlicnn,  wlio  were  inclined  to  lead  a  life  of  excitement,  devoted 
themselves  to  Imiijandaj^e,  intent  upon  betterinjjj  their  financial  condition, 
rather  than  "  warriny;  for  home  and  country."  Japanese  no  longer  became 
the  victims,  unless  they  ha[)pened  to  he  in  ihit  way  of  a  successful  raid,  but 
natives,  especially  wealth)  Chines<.\  often  did !  The  Formosan  banditti 
carrj'  on  their  tradit  much  on  the  same  lines  as  members  of  their  fratemitj' 
in  the  l^Vench  possessions  in  South  China.  An  armed  jmrty,  generally  of  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred,  rush  down  from  the  mountains  during  the  dead  of  night, 
seize  such  wealtli)'  Chinese  as  are  likely  to  jjay  a  good  ransom,  and,  in  some 
cases,  loot  ihv,  villaj^a*,  afterwards  returning  to  their  mountain  retreats, 
which  an*  not  uncommonh'  fortified.  TIk.'  kmds  are  quite  ready  to  fight 
when  o|)pose(l  hj-  Japanese,  Init  so  sudden  and  unexpected  are  their  raids  •. 
that  th(!\  rarely  suffer  much  loss.  During  the  month  of  January,  1897,3 
party  of  fort\'  or  lifty  bandits  entered  the  heart  of  Twatutia  and  carried  away 
a  twenty  \ears  old  sou  of  a  wealthv  Chinese,  this  seizure  Ixiing  made  not 
more  than  three  blocks  from  the  nearest  foreign  residence  and  fifteen 
minutes  walk  from  the  Ixirracks  in  the  Capital.     Hut,  in   the  following  May, 

the  most  tlarini'  assault  of  all   was  made.     On   this  occasion.  alx)ut  seven 



hundretl  brigands,  assistetl    In'    ciM'tain    local    Chinese,   attacked  Twatutia. 
Their  arrixal  hail  l.)een  expected  and   small  detachments  of  troops  had  been 
stationed  on  the  various  roads  leading  to  the  city.     A  large  portion  of  the 
band  had,  howex  er,  succeeded  in  secretly  entering  the  city  on  the  previous 
night,  and,   it  is   said,   availt^d  themselves  of  a  performance  at  a  Chinese 
theatre,  to  assemble  and  complete  their  plans  of  attack.     About  3  a.m.  an 
outside  party  made  its  appearance  ver)'  quietly  to  the  east  of  the  city,  and 
suddenl)'  attacked  a  small    lai)anese  tax  office.      Iliis  alarmed  the  soldiers 
connected    with  the  engineering  corps  occuj)ying  a  building  near  by,   who 
exchanged  volley  after  volle\'  with  the  attacking  party  for  some  time.     The 
night  was  ver\'  dark,  and  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  their  opponents, 
the  Hash  of  the  rilles  affording  thc^  only  mark.     Meanwhile,   another  party 
of  Chinese^  had  (]uiell\'    found    their   wa\-   across    the    railway  bridge  into 
Twatutia,  and  joined  thcr  main  bod)',  who   hatl,   until  then,  remained  in  their 
hiding  plact.'  at    Twatutia.     Now   united,    they  sprang  upon  the  frightened 
Chinese  residents,  and  about  one  hour  before  daylight  commenced  a  furious 
attack.     Some  Jai>anese  buildings  were*  in  the  vicinity  and  might  have  been 
attacked  without  much   difficulty,   but  the  banditti  avoided  them,   confining 
themselves  exclusi\  ely  to   breaking  into   houses  occupied  by   rich  Chinese 
merchants,  one  after  another,  along  the  principal  street.     Some  fifteen  or 
twenty  houses  wen^  thus   entered,   chiellj-  by  smashing  in  the  heavy  doors. 
and  many  valuables  were  secured.     Rich  silks,   opium,   money,  etc.,  fell  into 
the  robbers'  hands  to  ilu*  estimated  value  of  fiftv  thousand  dollars  !     The 
Japanese  force  now  began  to  close   in  about  them,   and  the  l)anditti,  after 
setting  Uvv,  to  a  few  of  the  Chinese  houses,    retreated  as  day  was  dawning. 
having  suffered  a  loss  of  124  killed,  including  Sen-sin,  their  leader,  and  19 
taken  pris(Miers.      The  Jaj)anese  loss  was  three  killed  and  seven  wounded. 
About  on(*  hundred  and  fiftx'  Mauser  rifles  were  captured,  and  much  of  the 
stolen  propert)'  recovered.     This  attack  was  a   revelation  to  die  Japanese, 
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hesitate  to  cause  the  death  of  one  of  their  own  countrymen  if  a  few  paltry 
dollars  were  to  be  gained.  It  was  unfortunately  quite  a  common  affair, 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese,  for  certain  Chinese  to  demand  black- 
mail of  their  wealthy  countrymen  and  to  report  them  as  rebels  if  they  did 
not  produce.  I'he  Japanese  have  now  krarned  that  it  is  not  siife  to  place 
confidence  in  Chinese,  and  while  interpreters  are  still  employed,  but  little 
dependence  is  placed  in  their  reports.  There  are  honest  Chinese,  there  are 
liberal  minded,  kindly  disposed  Chinese  w^ho  would  have  the  interests  of 
their  people  at  heart.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  streets  are  crowded 
wMth  them,  still  they  exist,  and  the  hope  of  the  Japanese  is  that  they  may  in 
time  obtain  the  services  of  men  of  this  class,  w-ho  will  not  only  assist  in 
riddintj  the  island  of  undesirable  characters,  but  will  jjive  much  aid  in  other 
matters  of  government.  In  fact  it  would  seem  that  the  happy  administra- 
tion of  the  island  will  be  reached  when  Japanese  and  iDright  Chinese,' 
educated  in  the  methods  of  modern  government,  can  work  liand  in  hand. 

NoTK. — Tiibh*  of  wrecks  ocfUiTinjj  on  tlio  oo;i-ts  of  FoiiJi«-'S;i  «iid  adj.-icoiit  ii»1auds  during  the 
^  perioil  1895  to  1890. 

1895  -  Novt5nib«'i'  Kitli.  'I'he  JapaiH'se  throu-uiat-t^Ht  jship  Inaho  Mara  of  400  tons  burden,  went  to 
pieces  duiin«j  aHtroii'^  wiiul  this  day,  in  the  innor  hat'I>or  of  Kitlun*;,  h:iving  been  stranded  there  b]r 
the  unskillful  navigation  of  lun-  mabtur,  a  lew  dayu  before. 

DeceHi]>er  21wt.     'J'he  Imperial  .lapanese  (.'ruiser  Kohei,  durin}jf  a  ^ale,  «iu  on  an  unknown 

rock  near  Hat  tan  Island.  S.  K.  of  the  h'oTer  Group,  and  two  liuurd  iaier  sank.  Of  the  160  souls  on 
botird,  all  reached  shore  by  the  aid  ^ti  boats  or  raftw,  with  the  exoeplion  of  H7  who  disappeared  and 
were  without  d  ubt  drowiwd.  The  cruiser  was  built  at  Fuchau  liy  the  Chinese  Goveniiueut,  and  was 
known  as  the  torpedo  catcher  Kwamj-jtimj.  Slie  >«as  of  l.:ii\0  tons  and  was  230  ft.  in  lon^^th.  The 
veEisel  was  en^a^ed  in  the  hatth^  of  tint  Valu  and  was  surnMuK'red  to  the  Japanese  at  Weihaiwei. 

December   liSth.      'J'he   Japanei^e     steamer    Ho»hu  Maru  of  714    t^)n8  was  wrecked   on  a 

reef  near  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Lo(>choo  };i^<up,  N.  E.  by  E.  of  Formosa.  No  lives  were  lost,  but  the 
vessel  was  a  total  lost^. 

1897 — Deceud>er  24th.  'J'he  Japanese  i^teamshi])  Nara  Maru  of  2,519  tons,  struck  on  a 
hidden  r(.»ck  near  Olcobho  J.<land  of  tlie  ^e^cador:*  ^nnip,  and  sunk  with  all  on  board  almost  im- 
mediately. Tlio  passengers  and  crew  numbered  80  i>ersons  in  all,  and  of  this  number  only  7  succeeded 
in  reaching  shore. 

J89*< — Auj^ust  7th.  At  the  hei^jfht  of  a  terrific  typhoon,  whirh  wrouj^ht  great-  havoc  throughout 
the  island,  the  r)s:  ka  Mio.'>en  Kwai^ha*K  steamship  iinoahima  Maru  of  1404  tons,  lost  both 
anchors  and  th»*u  tried  to  escape  (h'&tructjon  by  runnini;  lor  the  open  sea.  The  wind  was  too  strong, 
however,  and  she  was  driven  woll  u]ion  the  rocKs  a  few  ffct  fioni  shore  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor. 
'J  he  vessel  was  totally  destroyed  ])ut  no  lives  were  lt»st. 

August  IU^t.     The  American  bark   Cotutt  <»f  073  tons  bunlcn,   was  wrecke«l  ni-ar  Aulauf^ 

(Koro)  N.  W.  coast  of  Fv)riui.»s:i.  The  vessel  was  driven  asiuuf*  duriiij;^  a  typluion  while  on  k  ToyagB 
from  Am(»y  to  Xewchw.inij.  After  lunnin;;  a.-hore  tne  deck-hou-^e  was  washed  away,  carrying  the 
Chinese  crew  with  it,  but  they  were  fortunately  ab.e  to  niaKe  ellective  use  of  it  as  a  raft,  and  with  the 
exception  of  one  Chine.*«e  who  wms  washed  off  aini  drowiii'd,  they  were  all  picked  up  by  the  Douglas 
steamship  Hniloonfj  and  carried  to  Anioy.  Thi«  m.isti-r.  .John  C  Ih'odhurst  and  wife,  the  mate  and 
Chinese  steward,  were  lashed  to  the  ri^j^injj  »>f  the  Comet,  where  they  remaiuc^l  for  ten  hours,  nuffering 
great  hardship.  They  weie  at  la.>t  sighted  from  shor<',  and  the  weather  having  moderated,  a  Chinese 
boat  put  out  and  rescued  them.     'J'he  vesciel  was  a  total  loss. 

November    9th.— 'J'he     Danish    steamer    Activ  of  750   tons,   while    endeavoring  to  make 

'J'amsui  harbor,  having  arrived  with  a  cargo  of  )»eans  and  general  cargo  from  North  China  ports,  ran 
ashore  on  the  rooks  to  the  south-west  of  the  entrance.  The  vessel  soon  filled  with  water, 
causing:  the  }>i*an8  to  swell,  the  preh'.->ure  from  this  sourc<4  eventually  bursting  the  iron  deck.  The  Teasel 
was  then  de.serted  by  the  otiicers  mid  rrew  who  reached  shore  safely.  The  steamer  was  later  sold  at 
auction,  but  Hcaicely  had  the  sale  c<<nolud'd  bi'fore  a  strong  wind  arose,  and  that  night  the, vessel 
slipped  oil"  into  deep  Wftter  and  disappeared,  t<j  tiie  great  con.sternation  ot  her  Chinese  purchasers. 

The  wreeks  of  ^team.■^hips  and  foreign  sailing  vessi.^ls  <>i]'curring  on  tliese  coasts  from  the  year  iS^iO 
to  1899,  which  we  have  rec«»rd«ul  in  Chapt«-rs  XIV,  XV,  XVll,  and  XXII,  t<jtal  over  a  hundred  veBseli 
with  a  loss  ff  life  exceeding  li.UOO.  Among  the  wrecks  recorded,  40  were  English,  17  German,  and  16 
American  vessels. 
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CHAPTER    XXIIT. 

THE    FORMOSAN    TEA    INDUSTRY. 

Changes  in  world's  Tea  producin(j  (Uatncts — WorhVH  producing  districts  compared — 
Statistics  : — World's  production — Tea,  a  possible  new  industrij  in  rarious  lands — 
IJistjn'fi  of  Formosan  Tea  trade — Swinhoe  the  discoverer  f>f  Formosa  Tea — JFis 
first  Tea  report — Earhf  erport  to  China — John  Dodd  ships  Formosas — First 
e.rj)ort  to  foreign  lands — Plants  from  China — Direct  shipment  to  New  York—;- 
K.rport  18G7  to  1870 — Amoji  foreign  merchants  participate — E.vciting  season  of 
JS7;^—Season  1873— Formosas  at  $10— (irowth  of  trade  1874  to  1870— 
Disastrous  aeaso)!  itf  LssO — (rnorers  stimulated— -Freight  competitioji — F fleet  of 
French  war  on  industry — Lead  famine  and  nor  el  methods  of  relief — Futile 
attempt  to  introduce  Indian  tea  manufacturing  sgstem — Tlu'  Japanese  occupation 
— Government  impost  on  Ten  Chinese  tea  packers — Adulteration — Attempted 
preventative  measure.yi  -Twatutia  tea  merchants  with  oflicial  assistance  prevent 
adulteration — Improper  care  of  tea  plant — Government  regulations — Uistorg  of 
cultivation — First  cultivtttir.n — Plants  from  China — Formosa n  savages  rejdaced 
////  agriculturalists — Te(t  cultivation  under  difliculties — P<ii/ment  for  protection — 
Armed  farmers — Immigration  of  skilled  teamen — Rapid  enlargement  of  area 
under  cultivation — Tea  in  S<tuth  Formosa — Twatutia  ccutve  of  Tea  district — 
Increase  in  production — location  of  best  tea  districts — Tea  in  Kapsula)t  plain 
— Qualitij  of  difl'erent  district  Teas — Tea  in  the  South — Local  trade  in  sun-dried 
2^ea — Preparation  of  virgin  soil — Propagation  of  Tea  plant — Transplantation — 
Drainage — Weeding — Plant  at  maturitg — Absence  of  pruning  and  irrigation — 
Piching  from  hush — Picturesque  scene — Indoor  tea  picking  (cleaning ) — 
Character  of  Formosa  (hdontf — Simple  [method  of  manufacture — Drging  of 
green  leaf — Manipulation  (tf  leaf —  I ^p-countrg  firing-  -Financial  arrangements — 
2Va  brokers — Negotiations  with  foreign  bugers — Planters'  knowledffc  ttf  fin'eit/n 
markets  —  Shipments  to  Amog — Tea  picking  girls  in  Twatutia — The  social 
season — Farn  ings  of  tea  pickers — Im  moralitg — Firing  establish  meats — Prepara- 
tioii  iff  fuel — Method  i\f  firing — Packing — Primitive  sheet  lead  factory — Tea 
boxes  and  their  manufacture  A  '^Uglituiug  Artist  " — Pouchong  Tea  industry 
— History  of  Pouchongs — Character  of  Pouchongs-Compavative  export — 
Blossoms  used  for  scenting — Process  of  manufacture — Packing — Transportation 
—  Value  Oolong  export  Eughtud  and  America  —  Forugn  jirms  engaged — 
Shipments  via  Kclung — Fortune  (f  Chiuefi.'  Tea-planters — Curious  disappearance 
of  treasure — Foreigners  as  future  planters — Sanitary  conditions  of  tea  districts — 
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Clint  oi'  sfartliKf  phnihUittu  Jforhlmi  cdjuttil  rttjuinff — I{*'rrififs  -Pntfiti — 
Cjshirso  rnHipi'tit'ntn  -  ChincHi'  jdantations — i-hifirnt'  (ulrntihujv  in  hihnr — Ch'nmt 
ftuid  n'tjiiimnrufs  -Dli'jivuUirH  for  JorcifpievH  as  j/iintrfs — Ninth  Fornnm 
jn'osjtcrit}/  ih'ju'fiflcnt  on  Tea — Tea  an  prod  aver  of  irealth  Ciimpnred  trith  other 
products — Govt'rtuncnt  mippnrt  find  ussiHtante  required  -  StittiHtics,  Oolomj  Ea'jKtt't 
America  and  Europe,  ISOO-lSnS—iStatistica,  Pouehonij  Krpf)rt,  1881-1808. 

In  the  face  of  the  important  proportions  assumed  by  the  Formosan  1 
trade  of  to-clay,  it  is  interesting  to  read  of  the  "possibilities'*  of  thatindust 
as  it  ai)peared  to  keen  observers  thirty-five  years  ago.  **The  tea  grown 
the  Tamsui  Hills  is  not  of  a  superfine  quality/'  states  a  writer  in  i86i,  **b 
it  is  believed  that  it  would  readily  find  a  market  in  Australia,  the  Cape,  ar 
Singapore.  It  niles  at  a  price  of  ten  dollars  a  picul  (133  lbs.)  and  is  mu 
imported  by  Chinese  dealers  at  Amoy  and  Foochow  to  mix  with  the  bett 
class  of  teas,  and  the  mixed  commodity  is  then  sold  to  foreign  merchants  1 

Congous,  Souchongs,  etc."' 

A  third   of  a   centur)-,    however,    has  wrought  great   changes  in  t"^^^Bti 

Tea   supply   districts    of    the    world       Amoy,    once    a    great    Tea    nic=^ r 

of  China,    finds   its   own    Tea    trade    rapidly    disappearing,    and   is   nci       i — r^v 
practically  dependent  for  its  prosj)erity  on  the  P'ormosan  Tea  districts,  I 
owing  to  the  present  lack  of  suitable  harbors  in  the  island,  the  producti 
goes  almost  wholly  to  Amoy   for    transhipment,   as    large  steamers   c 
safely  load  there  throughout  the  year.     Hankow,    Foochow,  .and  other  T 
centres  are  also  declining.     In  fact,  regardless  of  the  world's  enormous  c 
sumption  of  Tea,  largel)'  as  it  is  increasing,  China  has  fallen,  in  a  mere  sc 
of  years,  from  the  high  position  of  virtually  supplying  all  Europe  and  Amer 
with  Tea,  and  finds  her  once  vast  export  dwindling  away.     Japanese  T 
have  found  much  favor  in  America  ;  Indian  and  Ceylon  Teas  have  met  vn 
a  brilliant  success  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  have  gained  an  entrance  i 
America  and  continental  Europe — all  at  the  expense  of  China. 

The  export  of  E^ormosa  Teas,  w^hile  yet  comparatively  small,  has^ 
this  same  twenty  years  increased  from  8,000,000  pounds  valued  at  $1,700,0^ 
(Local  currency)  to  20,000,000  pounds  valued  at  ;f;7,ooo,ooo  ($3,500,0^ 
U.S.  Gold)  and  has  to-day  the  highest  pro  rafa  value  of  any  Tea  produced 
the   world,"     Still  this  rapid  increase  in  production  during    the  past  shou 

1.  "Treaty  Ports  of  China  and  Japan/'  Published  1867,  llongkong. 

2.  COMPARATIVE  EXPORT  FOR  35  YEARS. 

Formosa  Teas          Japan  Teas  Indian  and  Ceylon  Total  Export  of 

(To  America.)  (To  America.)  T.^is  (To  United         China  (Leaf)                 Total- 

Kingdom.)  Tea. 

1871     ...   ],:u2,l(K)l]».s.  iT.'-'oS.dCM)  IIks  ir>.M51,B0<>  11)8.  212,780.400  lbs.  240,882.1001 

1870    ...  0,487,800   „  17.OUS.OJk3    „  l>i>.00I,7<K)   „  214,524,800   „  267.122,300   ,„ 

18S1    ...11.1)78,000    „  2'2Aryn,UU)    .,  40.873,00 »    „  251.01)0,033    „  830.808,533    .^ 

1880    ...13  708.<HK)    .,  L'0..jtC».<iOn    „  87.1(57.000    „  1>47.440,400    „  37*.907,400   ,^ 

1801    ...lo.020.5'»0   „  32.770,501)    „  17J-,78r>,000   ,.  180,480,733    „  412,074.733   ,^ 

IKM;    ...10,327,500    „  52.7ib,50O    „  215  ld5,00<.>   „  151,413,467    ,.  428.882,467   ,^ 

This  does  not  iiu'Inde  conipiuntiv.ly  Mimll  hliipnicnU  of  FonnoRa,  Japan,  and  Java  Tea  to  Londom  -^ 
The  fif^uies  in  the  ab«»v«'  talWc  .'«h.  \v  tiiat.  durinir  the  period  revi«'Wid,   IIjk  F<»rmosaii  pioduefc- ■ 
increased  thirt«'en  fold,  the  ,la]);ni««.s«»  three  f«dd,  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  fourteen  fold,  whilti  tlie  CJ» 
production  fell  away   ahoiit  haO.     M.anwhih'   th.-   world's  oonsnmptionl.of   (leaf)   Tea  doubled, 
export  of  China  brick  T<a  tt»  l,'us>i;i  am -nut*  d  to  70.0I0.2(K)  Ib^.  during  18fMU 
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H  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  what  the  future  has  in  store.  'Hie  great 
iss  of  tea  drinkers  are  desirous  of  a  tea  at  lower  prices  than  those 
rianded  for  the  Formosan  product.  So  that  the  market  is  at  present 
:ted,  and  the  competition  with  other  tea  producing  districts  is  becoming 
"e  keen  year  by  year. 

The  tea  plant  is  easily  grown,  given  certain  conditions  of  soil  and 
ate,  and  several  countries  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  they  can  pro- 
t  a  marketable  article,  at  an  outlay  which  is  not  prohibitive.  The  Dutch 
t:  Indies  are  finding  the  cultivation  of  tea  profitable,  and  are  producing 
casing  quantities  yearly  ;  in  South  America  and  South  Africa,  experimental 
lens  have  resulted  most  satisfactorily  ;  Russia  is  taking  a  most  active 
rcist  in  the  cultivation  and  has  established  government  plantations  in  the 
casus,  and  even  in  the  United  States  experiments  in  tea  growing  are 
g-  made  in  several  of  the  southern  States.  The  great  enterprise  shown 
ndian  and  Ceylon  planters  in  introducing  their  product  to  new  markets, 
t>ined  with  the  possibilities  of  new  producing  districts,  points  to  the  likeli- 
1  of  even  more  intense  competition  in  the  future,  and  although  the 
>sbility  is  that  China  will  be  the  heaviest  loser,  unless  the    Chinese 

-  rnment  awakens  to  the  perilous  condition  of  their  tea  trade,  still  Japan 

I^ormosa  will  also  suffer,  and  to  minimize  this  as  much  as  possible  the 

mese  government  should  assist  the  industry  in  every  way.     In  Formosa 

irouldbest  be  effected  by  the  abolition  of  all  imposts  on  Tea,  improvements 

ans  of  communication,  cheap  railway  freight  for  Tea,  and  the  constnic- 
of  a  suitable  harbor  at  Hobe  (Tamsui.) 

Robert  Swinhoe  may  be  called  the  discoverer  of  the  Formosan  Tea  in- 
,  and  John  Dodd  the  promoter.     In  the  year  1861,  a  few  years  before 

rrival  of  the  latter  personage.  Consul  Swinhoe  writes  in  a  report  to  the 
Lsh  government  that  Formosa  Tea  is  shipped  in  considerable  quantities 
*3iinese  merchants  on  the  mainland,  that  he  has  sent  samples  of  the 
to  several  Tea  inspectors,  and  that  they  have  reported  that  the  "  taste 
>.e  Tea  is  verj''  fair,  but  the  objection  to  it  is  owing  to  the  coarse  mode 
""liich  the  leaves  are  prepared  and  packed.'*  He  then  adds  : — *' As  the 
^ ,  however,  are  no  great  distance  from  the  harbor,  this  could  be  obviated 
-Dergetic  speculators  who  might  themselves  visit  the  spot  on  which  the 
cle  is  grow^n  and  make  their  own  arrangements."* 

John  Dodd,  who  had  established  himself  in  the  island  the  year  beforef 
de,  in  1865,  inquiries  among  the  Tamsui  farmers  as  to  the  possibilities  o, 

-  trade.  The  next  year  some  purchases  were  made,  some  Tea  plant  slips 
re  brought  from  Ankoi  in  the  Amoy  district,  and  loans  were  made  to  the 
tners  to  induce  them  to  increase  the  production.  Kosing,  a  Chinese  who 
1  arrived  from  Amoy  in  the  interests  of  Tait  &  Co.,  shipped  a  few 
:kages  in  1867,  and  John  Dodd  made  a  shipment  to  Macao,  which 
)Ught  good  prices.     Satislkd  with  the  prospect  he  commenced  Tea  firing  in 

1.  Tlieie  JH,  however,  evith'iice  to  a:h(»w  tluit  this  trade  is  of  much  earlier  origin.  Klaproth  in  his 
>us  work  on  Asia  refers  to  Formosan  tea  and  states  :  '-  The  Tea  is  green,  not  black.  It  is  exported 
reat  quantities  to  Oh iiiH,  when'it  i'*  U8»'d  a.^  a  mt*<li(Mno.  Generally  the  Chinese  drink  very  little 
n  tea."— Page  327,  Klaproth,  "  Memoires  Relattfs  d  VAsie  "—Paris,  1824. 
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While  the  Formosan  Tea  industry  sufifered  in  after  years  the  vicissitudes 
common  to  so  speculative  a  trade,  still  an  extreme  condition  of  affairs,  such 
as  existed  in  1872  and  1873,  was  not  repeated.  The  production  increased 
rapidly,  and  while  the  prices  demanded  were  generally  higher  each  succeeding 
i-ear,  the  operations  were,  on  the  whole,  profitable  to  those  engaged  in  the 
ndustrv.  The  transactions  were  not  marked  with  much  interest  until  the 
/ear  1880,  when  the  eagerness  to  enter  the  Formosan  Tea  trade  somewhat 
"esembled  that  exhibited  in  1872,  and  justifies  a  brief  description  here. 

This  season  opened  with  keen  competition  for  the  first  Teas,  and, 
hough  prices  were  at  first  fairly  moderate,  they  soon  rose  to  such  a  figure  as 
;o  render  the  chances  of  profit  to  the  buyer  very  doubtful.  Nevertheless, 
Chinese  continued  buying  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  and,  by 
:he  end  of  September,  there  was  a  stock  in  Amoy  of  50,000  half  chests, 
iiostly  held  by  the  packers.  In  October  the  whole  of  the  stock  was 
suddenly  bought  up  by  the  foreign  firms.  This  led  to  fresh  demands  in  the 
Formosa  market,  and  the  Chinese,  anticipating  a  rise  in  i^rices.  rushed  into 
the  trade  most  recklessly.  Amoy  native  capitalists  were  prepared  to 
furnish  funds  at  from  15  to  18  per  cent,  interest,  the  only  condition  being 
that  the  Tea  obtained  should  be  consigned  to  them.  The  borrowers,  as  a 
rule  men  without  capital,  appreciating  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  they  were 
themselves  concerned,  there  was  nothing  to  lose,  and  perhaps  something  to 
gain,  and  further  desirous  to  give  the  speculators  no  excuse  for  calling  in 
the  funds  advanced,  entered  the  market  with  absolute  indifference  to  the . 
prices  demanded  so  long  as  they  obtained  the  tea.  Tea  boys  and  shroffs 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  and  started  packing  houses  ,*  and  even 
Tea  firing  men,  who  had  been  formerly  content  with  their  income  of  $6.00  a 
month,  blossomed  out  into  either  brokers  or  packers  !  In  fact  the  Chinese, 
high  and  low,  went  quite  mad  ovt:r  the  prospect,  and  as  a  foreign  merchant 
at  the  time  declared:  *'the  Tea  business  had  a  great  fascination  for  cooks, 
whose  souls  you  would  think  could  never  rise  above  an  omelet.'*  The 
growers,  however,  were  alive  to  their  own  interests  and  raised  their  demands 
in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  anxiety  shown  to  buy,  until  eventually  so 
absurdly  high  were  the  prices,  not  only  demanded  but  obtained,  that  there 
was  but  little  prospect  of  a  profit  to  the  buyer.  The  crash  came  at  last. 
Tlie  New  York  market  showed  no  disposition  to  advance,  and  the  Tea  so 
^ajjerly  purchased  had  now  to  be  sold  at  a  loss  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 
ITiirteen  large  Chinese  packing  houses  closed  their  doors  at  once,  and 
:he  multitude  of  petty  merchants  and  brokers  returned  to  more  humble 
:>ccupations.  Ihe  Amoy  capitalists  were  heavy  losers,  and  the  general 
:>earing  of  the  numerous  \'ictims  during  the  winter  months  was  decidedly 
expressive  of  the  intention  to  steer  clear  of  the  T'ormosan  tea  business  in  the 
\iture  ! 

If  the  merchants  and  brokers,  however,  lost  money,  the  growers  made 
it.  Tea,  which  had  cost  them  15^12  to  $16  per  picul  to  produce,  including  the 
Inland  tax  of  Si. 70  per  picul,  was  sold  at  from  )S3o  to  $50  a  picul.  It  was 
now  their  turn  to  be  affected  by  the  craze.     With  such  a  splendid  result 
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the  s(|U(M!/t:  ohtiiincd  out  of  tin*  vrry  dahorattt  charj^es  which  purport  to 
rcprcsciU  his  actual  r.\])('ivh*turc.  It  is  not  unusual,  when  selling  on  com- 
mission, to  chari^c  the  cMnployer  14  lo  15  \'en  per  picul  for  expenses  which 
probably  do  not  really  exceed  half  that  sum.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
broker,  Incredulous  of  the  foreij^ner's  reports  as  to  a  declining  market, 
continues,  for  a  Un\i\  to  make  [)urchases  at  the  old  prices  and  thus  suffers 
considerable  loss. 

The  stock  in  native  hands,  which  is  vnA  disposed  of  to  the  foreign 
buy(*rs  m  I^'ormosa,  is  ship[)ed  to  Amo)',  a  China  port  lying  directly  across 
the  channel  from  North  l\)rmosa,  where  advances  on  it  are  made  by  the 
foreI(Mi  firms  thcrre.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  there  are  two  markets  lor 
Formosa  Ttta,  and  the  [)roportion  of  the  crop  disposed  of  to  foreign  buyers 
in  either  market  depends  upon  the  variation  of  trade  conditions  from  season 
to  season.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  suitable  harbor  in  Formosa 
convenient  to  the  tea  districts,  and  diat  it  is  at  present  necessary  to  make 
Amoy  th(j  port  of  shij^nKMit.  Should  the  Jajj^mese  government  construct  a 
thoroughly  safe  and  convenictnt  harbor  in  h'ormosa,  preferably  at  Tamsui, 
it  is  possible  that  the  market  for  the  Tea  would  be  eventually  confined  to 
the  island.     In  1S98  one  half  of  the  total  crop  was  settled  in  Amoy/ 

liut  this  is  anticipating,  and  we  must  follow  the  leaf  dirough  die 
various  channels  Ix^fore  it  is  ready  for  the  shipment  to  Amoy  described 
above.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Tea  at  HWatutia  from  the  countrj'  districts, 
the  Japanese  inland  tax:  of  2.40  yen  ($1.20  U.  S.  G.)  per  picul  is  paid.  The 
goods  are  now  delix'ered  to  the  purchasers  and  placed  in  their  godowns. 
Although  partially  cleared  of  coarse*,  matter  ujhcountry,  the  Tea  is  not  as  yet 
considered  clean.  It  is  at  this  stag(»  that  the  t(*a  picking  girls  appear  on  the 
scene,  and,  sitting  down  in  front  of  big  bamboo  trays,  on  which  a  quantity  of 
Tea  is  placc-d,  apply  themsehes  to  picking  out  bj-  hand  the  twigs,  stalks, 
and  bad  U^af 

To  a  stranger  visitin<j   Twatutia  during  the  summer  months,  nothing  is 


more  striking  than   the  crowds  of  girls,   who   at  noon  and   night  simplj^^^ 
overrun  the  place,     i'ortunately  the  Tea  picking  period  is  looked  upon  h]^^ 
these  coy  damsels  as  th(*  opening  of  the  social   season  as  it  were,  and  r       ^ 
younger    sister    is    broui^ht    out     ^^  ith    considerabki   tr/afy    not    unlike   th^ — ^^ 
debut  of  a  voun<^  ladv  attending  her  first  social  function  at  home.     I  s«^=^5., 
fortunateU',  for  the  slovenly  and  not  always  cleanly  appearance  which  si^^^ 
exhibits  in  her  own  abode  is  quite  die  reverse  of  that  shown  when  she  blossoc::::^-^,^, 
out  as  a  I  c:a  picker.     The  lurst  clothes  are  none  too  good,  and  her  toilet:^  /^. 
most  carefulh'    prepared.      Ihe   coiffure  is  oftimes  a  work  of  art  and      /^ 
extensive!)'  decorated  with  the  stiongly  scented  blossoms  of  the  magno^l/a^ 
while,  witli  her  k^et  bound  up  in  the  very  small(\st  compass,  she  is  prepsc  red 
to  dazzle  the  communit)'. 

1.  'riic  sctllrin«-nt<  of  Korin<.'sa  ti'ji  in  Amoy  fi;r  six  yt'ars  aiv  ;is  follows  : — 

J*<':isi.ii.                        ^i'ttl«Mi  in  Am«»y.                     Si'.ison.                         Settled  in  Auioy- 
1X»:J       7u".,  IbilHi      00% 
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India.  A  Tea  expert  from  Ceylon  visited  the  islaiul  in  1 890,  the  object  and 
result  of  his  visit  being  thus  descrilx^d  in  a  Customs  report/  **  The  proposal 
made  was  tliat  the  Government  should  grant  a  large  tract  of  Crown  land 
(say  1,000  acres)  for  the  purpose,  that  the  management  should  be  under  the 
joint  control  of  the  expert  and  an  official  deputy  ;  and  that  both  Government 
and  the  promoters  should  share  in  the  profit,  if  any.  This  plan  had  first  been 
proposed  for  the  black  tea  districts  on  the  mainland  ;  having  been  negatived 
:here,  it  w^as  thought  that  a  new  province,  with  large  tracts  of  unopened  land, 
3ffereda  more  promising  field.  It  was  found,  however,  that,  whatever  had  been 
:he  fortune  of  packers  and  shippers,  the  growers  in  this  district  were  well 
jatisfied  with  the  prices  received  and  the  quantities  disposed  of  by  them  ;  and 
:he  boldness  of  the  promoters  of  the  plan,  in  trying  to  retrieve  the  fallen  for- 
:unes  of  China  by  coming  to  a  district  from  which  greater  supplies"  were  sent 
y^ear  by  year  at  prices  amply  remunerating  the  producers,  brought  on  the 
project  a  fate  worse  dian  its  desert.  Another  reason  given  for  the  rejection 
of  the  proposals  was  the  fear  lest  Formosa  tea,  being  converted  into  Con- 
§;ou  by  the  Indian  method  of  preparation,  and  being  thus  brought  to  a  level 
in  competition  with  the  mass  of  tea  from  the  mainland  of  China,  from 
India,  and  from  Ceylon,  would  thereby  lose  the  distinguished  position  it 
occupied  as  Oolong,  and  cease  to  command  the  high  prices  now  obtained  for 
it  on  the  American  market." 

The  acquisition  of  the  island  by  the  Japanese  was  the  next  event  of 
importance.  Although  it  was  feared  that  the  season  of  the  Japanese  arrival 
(1895)  would  be  a  very  poor  one,  owing  to  military  operations  in  the  north, 
still  it  did  not  turn  out  so ;  for  the  season's  export  slightly  exceeded  that  of 
the  previous  year.  As  soon  as  the  new  administration  was  established  in 
Formosa  the  Japanese  announced  that  the  people  w^ould  be  relieved  from  all 
taxation  for  one  year.  In  1897  taxes  were  imposed,  including  a  tax  on  Tea. 
At  present  the  impost  is  2.40  yen  ($1.20  U.S.  Gold)  per  picul  (133  pounds), 
which,  with  the  addition  of  the  Customs  export  tax  of  i.io  yen,  gives  a 
total  impost  of  3.50  yen  ($1.75  U.S.  Gold)  per  picul.  Although  this  is 
larger  than  the  Japanese  mainland  tax,  it  is  small  compared  with  either  the 
old  tax  in  the  island,  which  amounted  to  6.35  yen  ($3.17  U.S.  Gold)  or 
the  present  tax  in  the  Amoy  districts  of  China  which  is  6.8  s  yen  ($3.42  U.S. 
Gold). 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Formosa  trade,  the  foreigners  controlled 
llmost  exclusively  the  packing  and  firing,  but  afterwards  Chinese  gradually 
entered  the  field,  and  have  absorbed  the  larger  share  of  the  business,  although 
.he  foreign  establishments  still  handle  most  of  the  choicer  grades.  The 
^ntry  of  the  Chinese  as  packers  was  rather  a  calamity  than  otherwise,  for 
.n  their  hands,  all  sorts  of  malpractices  arose.  Their  Tea  was  frequently 
adulterated,  was  badly  picked,  tedly  i^acked,  and  contained  large  quantities 
of  dust,  broken  leaf  and  "  lie  Tea."  These  malpractices  were  so  glaring  that, 
at  one  time,  it  was  greatU'  feared  the  favorable  reputation  w^hich  Formosa 
Oolong  possessed  would  be  lost.      The   An:oy  Chamber  of  Commerce  took 
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-the  inallc:r  u\>  and  issued  rcLiiilalions  wliicli.  il  was  h(>|>('d.  wouM  Krssen  the 
evil,  and.  In  lal(  r  xcars,  tlu!  lon-i-L^n  nierchanls  in  lorniosa  c()inl.»incd  for  the 
same  purpose.  Th*:  iK.neficial  results,  however,  in  lx)th  cases  were  verj* 
slight.  Soon  after  the  arri\al  of  the  Japanese?,  the  local  foreij^ners  interested 
ai)proached  the  authorities  on  the  sul>ject.  The  latter  took  the  matter  up 
at  once,  and  rej^ulations  nearl\'  identical  with  those  proposed  by  the  foreign- 
ers were  put  in  forc(\  It  had  been  the  custom  for  the  more  unscrupulous 
of  the  Chinc'se  dealers  to  import  infc^rior  Ciiina  leaf  into  the  island,  where 
it  was  mixed  with  i^^enuine  1^'ormosa  Tea  and  then  exported  as  pure  Formosa 
Oolong.  The  regulations  now  issued  rendered  such  Tea  liable  to  confisca- 
tion,  imposed  a  tine  on  the  dealer  ol  double  the  value  of  the  condemned  Tea, 
half  of  which  fine  was  to  Lio  to  the  informer.  This  resulted  in  an  almost 
comi)lete  stoppaiL^^(!  of  the  sale  of  spurious  T'ormosas. 

In  1898,  the  i^overnor-cieneral  issuctd  an  ordinance,  by  the  terms  of 
which  all  those  eni^aijed  in  the  Tea  industr\',  either  as  planters,  manufac- 
turers, or  de^alers,  are  instructed  to  ort^anize  associations  in  their  respective 
districts  or  towns,  und(!r  the  supervision  of  the  government,  with  the  object 
of  prevtMitinij^  the  manufactunt  and  sale  of  adulterated  Teas  and  of  sustain- 
injLj  the  hiyh  character  ol  Formosas. 

It  is  claimed  by  tea  experts  that  the  bettcM'  j^^ades  of  Formosa  Oolonj^ 
have  otlate  years  shown  a  tendenc}'  to  fall  c>iTin  ([ualit)*.  This  is  generally 
accounted  for  by  the  lack  of  care  i^iven  the  plants  l)\-  the  growers,  the  refusal 
to  use  fertilizers  of  any  kind,  and  the  careless  methods  of  picking,  the  leaves 
b(*ing  pulled  oft"  in  Ininches.  whereas  they  should,  of  course,  be  carefully 
picked,  one  b\'  one,  so  as  to  ensure  the  separation  of  the  various  grades. 
Owing  to  the  non-use  of  fertilizers  the  highest  quality  of  Tea  is  now  only 
obtained  from  \ip'in  soil,  and  of  c(»urse  the  area  of  such  is  restricted  vc<ir 
by  }'ear. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  the  Japanese:  authorities,  in  connection 
with  their  efforts  to  [uevent  the  export  of  impure  IVas.  could  issue  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  pr(>[)er  care  of  plants,  and  ado[>t  some  system  of  inspection 
to  enforce  obedience  to  such  instructions.  Xow  that  Chinese  teamen,  by 
government  orders,  an!  to  organi/t?  themselvc^s  into  associations,  the 
improv(»ment  miyht  be  effected  thrcuii^h  them  without  subjecting  the  planters 
to  direct  oflicial  surveillance. 

So  far  we  have?  studied  the  historv  of  the  industrs'  from  the  merchants* 
[>oint  ol  view.  Th(^  experic^nces  of  the  [)ioneer  planters  are  more  interesting 
and  no  less  im])ortant. 

The  dat(;  of  the  first  cultivation  of  'lea  in  bormosa  is  diflficult  "^to 
ascertain.  'IV'a  has  been  found  growing  wild  in  the  island  but  undoubtedly 
the  first  cultivated  plants  wcfre  originally  l)rought  from  Cliina.  According 
to  native  accounts  there  were  two  plantations  existing  in  the  early  fifties, 
one  near  Chim-hua  (Shinko-  and  the  oth(T  at  Pen^l-be  I  Heirinbisho),  lx>th 
south-east  of  laipt  h.  /\s  tj^.r  ciihivation  increased,  the  set.-ds,  slips,  and 
cuttings  were  ol)tain(!(l  from  these  two  gardens,  and  no  more  plants  were 
brought  over  from  China  until  1865  and   1866  when,  owing  to  the  interest 
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adornment,  is  afterward  pasted  over  them,  or  they  are  painted  by  a  **  lightning 
artist,"  who,  dipping  different  parts  of  a  brush  in  different  pots,  with  this 
single  implement  dashes  off  a  more  or  less  complicated  design  in  three  or 
four  colors  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  about  it. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  preparation  of  pure  Oolong. 
There  is,  however,  a  growing  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  scented 
Tea  or  **  Pouchong "  (Pauchong)  as  it  is  commonly  known.  The  term 
**  Pouchong  "  means  literally  the  kind  in  bags,  referring  to  the  small  paper 
bags  which  are  sometime^  used  in  making  up  small  packages  of  Tea.  In 
Formosa,  however,  the  term  is  applied  almost  exclusively  to  a  scented  Tea 
which  is  made  entirely  for  Chinese  consumption.  A  Chinese  merchant  named 
Go  Fok-Iu,  in  1881,  first  introduced  to  Formosa  the  present  method  of 
manufacture.  The  demand  for  these  Teas  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the 
production  lias  for  some  years  averaged  2  j^  to  3  million  pounds,  valued  at 
upwards  of  450,000  yen  ($225,000  U.  S.  Gold),  which  is  about  12  per  cent. 
in  quantity,  and  6  per  cent,  in  value,  of  the  total  production  of  Formosan  Tea.^ 
The  handling  of  Pouchongs  does  not  interfere  with  the  Oolong  trade  for 
generally  only  the  inferior  and  refuse  Teas  are  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of 
Pouchongs.  This  relieves  the  market  of  the  undesirable  Teas  which  are  not 
wanted  by  the  Oolong  trade.  The  native  merchants  are  thus  able  to  clean 
up  their  entire  holdings  without  sacrifice.  The  greater  part  of  the  Formosa 
Pouchongs  is  exported,  via  Amoy  and  Hongkong,  to  Java  and  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  the  remainder  goes  to  Svvatow,  Saigon,  Siam,  Hawaii,  and 
San  Francisco. 

While  Oolong  is  the  pure  leaf  without  the  addition  of  coloring  or 
flavoring  matter,  Pouchong  is  the  leaf  artificially  flavored  with  the  scent  of 
certain  flowers,  obtained  by  placing  the  leaf  in  direct  contact  with  freshly 
picked  blossoms,  no  chemical  flavoring  that  can  replace  them  having  as  yet 
been  discovered.  Tons  of  the  strongly  scented  blossoms  of  the  White 
Jasmine  (y.  Officinale),  Jasmine  [J.  Sambac),  Oleacear  {Olea  fragrans),  and 
Gardenia  {Rubiacear),  known  to  the  natives  as  Su  eng,  Boat-li,  Ch*iu  Ian, 
and  Ng-ki  respectively,  are  gathered  yearly  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture. 
In  fact,  such  large  quantities  are  required  that  the  production  of  these 
/lowers  has  become  an  industiy  in  itself.'^  Scarcely  an  hour's  walk  from 
IVatutia  (Daitotei)  will  bring  one  to  large  gardens  filled  with  these  fragrant 
plants.  The  prices  of  the  blossoms  vary  with  the  demand,  but  generally 
range  from  5  to  28  yen  a  picul  according  to  the  kind,  the  White  Jasmine 
being  the  most  expensive  and  the  Gardenia  the  cheapest. 

Several  different  processes  are  in  use  in  the  manufacture  of  Pouchong 

1.  The  total  Formosau  Tea  export  for  1897  was  20,601,610  pounds,  valued  ai  6,920,630  Yen  («3,'160,315 
U.S.  Gold),  and  of  that  amount,  2,441,215  pounds,  valued  at  460,910  Yen  (t>i30,465  U.  S.  Gold),  was 
I'oucliong  Tea.  In  1898  the  export  of  Pouchong  was  l,8ri,667  pounds.  In  1894  it  reached  a,290,2r6 
pounds ;  and,  high  prices  ruling,  the  production  brought  760,930  Yen  ($380,465  U.  S.  Gold)  to  the  fortunate 
Formosan  dealers.  The  export  for  1898  amouulod  to  20,281  piculs  (2,714,100  lbs.)  valued  at  526,733  Yen 
(f  263,361  U.  S.  Gold).     For  later  st»itisties  of  this  trade  see  page  040,  and  footnote  2  on  page  388. 

2.  While  in  Formosa  only  the  four  varieties  above  mentioned  are  at  present  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  scented  Tea,  in  China  the  list  is  more  extended  and,  according  to  Fortune,  consists  of  the  following : — 

Rose;  Plum;  O range ;  Jasmimun  Hanihac ;  Ait;  Jasminum  paniciilattim,  Roxh ;  Aglaia  odorata, 
Roxb  ;  Ostimnthtis  fmgraiis,  Lour;  Gardenia  jlorkia,  L. 

See  page  26,  vol.  XXIV  Transactions  Abiaiic  Society  of  Japan.  •'  A  List  of  Plants  from  Formosa," 
by  Henry. 
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new  districts  it  is  Ixilieved  that  the  high  grade  leaf  of  the  future  will  come 
from  the  plantations  to  the  west  and  south-west  of  Twatutia.  The  increase 
for  these  ten  years  was  not  so  marked  as  that  of  previous  years  ;  but  still  a 
healthy  increase,  averaging  nearly  half  a  million  pounds  a  year,  is  to  be 
noted.  The  present  annual  production  exceeds  twenty  million  pounds.  The 
industry-  is  even  yet  in  its  infancy;  and,  with  the  vast  extent  of  hills  yet  un- 
cultivated and  the  satisfactory  profits  hidierto  obtained  by  the  planters,  it 
seems  not  unieasonahle,  especially  as  the  China  Tea  districts  are  gradually 
failing  to  produce  a  satisfactory  Oolong,  to  anticipate  a  steadily  increase<3- 
production  in  the  future. 

;\t  present  the  best   led  comes   from   Tsapgoahun    (Jugofun)   and th^Jg 
Paichi  district  in   the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  l^ankio.     The  gardens  are  aP  ^ 
situated  on  the  plateaux  and  hillsides,  the  more  extensive  ones  covering  ai^ 
area  of  15  to    17  acres,  while  those  owned  by  the  average  small  formers 
extend  over  but  two  or  three  acres.     The  main  centre  of  the   production, 
however,  is  to  the  south  and  west,  about  twenty  miles  from  Twatutia,  where 
the  soil  is  a  reddish  yellow  sticky  clay,  most  difficult  to  travel  over  in  wet 
weather,  but  which  produces  large  quantities  of  tea.     The  leaf  is  also  widely 
grown  in  the  Kelung  district  and  extends  even  into   the   Kapsulan  plain  on 
the  north-east  of  the  island,  while  in   the   north-central   districts,  alx)ve  the 
villages  of  Sui-tengka  (Suihenkiaku)  and  Sikkan  (Shakko),  the  highlands  are 
most  thickly  studded  with  tea  plantations,    though  the  quality  of  the  leaf 
obtained  from    the   latter  districts    is   not   generally   of  ver)'   high  grade. 
Thoughout   the    north    of    the     island     the    conditions  for  successful  Tea 
culture,  as  laid  down  l)y  specialists,  are  largely  realized.     A  hot  damp  climate 
with  a  rainfall   of  not  less  than  80  to    100  inches  per  annum,  absence  of 
drought,  and  a  soil  of  light  sandy  loam  being  best  ad^ipted  for  the  purpose. 

Soon  after  Tea  became  a  profitable  export  from  the  north,  tlie  Chinese 
in  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  island  made  some  attempt  to 
grow  it  in  their  respective  districts.  It  was  generally  iDelieved  that  Tea 
would  grow  in  any  part  ofT'ormosa  and  that  the  hills  to  the  rear  of  Tainanfu 
were  specially  valuable  for  that  purpose.  A  number  of  plantations  were 
established  in  the  vicinity  of  Aulang  (Koro)  and  Changwha  (Shoka),  but  the 
product  was  found  to  be  very  inferior,  and  the  planters  soon  wearied  of  the 
experiment.  In  1S7S,  several  hunch'ed  plants  were  set  out  near  Tainanfu, 
but  the  result  was  likewise  so  discouraging  that  no  further  attempt  was  made 
to  grow  the  shrub  for  export  in  the  south.  There  is,  however,  some  internal 
trade  in  the  south  in  sun-dried  Tea.  which  the  llakkas,  Pepohoans,  and 
even  the  savai^es  sometimes  have  for  sale. 

In  preparing  virgin  soil  in  the  hill  districts,  the  long  grass  and  shrubberj' 
are  first  removed,  the  trees  are  then  felled  and  the  roots  dug  out,  and 
frecjuently  the  whole  patch  of  ground  is  Ixirned  over,  fires  that  are  some- 
times seen  at  night  with  jjicturesque  effect  from  Twatutia.  The  jungle  being 
thus  removed,  a  crop  of  indigo  or  sweet  potatoes  is  planted,  to  be  replaced, 
the  following  season,  wilh  young  tea  plants.  7  here  are  two  methods  in 
vogue  for  propagating  the   leaf  in   I'ormosa,    The  first  and  most  favored  is 
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by  slips  and  cuttings.  The  best  of  these  are  obtained  by  bending  down 
branches  of  the  mother  plant  and  covering  them  with  earth.  This  is  done 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  In  ten  or  twelxe  months  the  branch  has  taken 
root;  it  is  then  severed  from  the  mother  plant  and  is  ready  to  be  transplanted. 
The  second  method  is  by  sowing  ;  but  this  is  not  much  in  favor. 

In  the  newly  cleared  districts,  the  virgin  soil  is  so  fertile  that  no  manure 
Dr  fertilizer  is  required.  The  plants  are  placed  in  rows  two  or  three  feet 
apart,  with  a  like  distance  between  each  plant.  These  rows  are  usually  run 
It  right  angles  to  the  slope  of  the  hills,  and  in  many  cases  form  a  dam.  which, 
during  heavy  rains,  is  frequently  filled  with  water  or  is  washed  away,  leaving 
the  Tea  bush  high  above,  with  its  denuded  roots  projecting  down  below. 
From  this  the  reader  may  judge  that  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  drainage. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  young  plants  clear  of  weeds  and  under- 
growth, which,  with  the  heat  and  moisture  of  T^ormosa,  sj^ring  up  very 
rapidly,  and,  if  left  untouched,  would  soon  smother  and  destroy  the  tender 
shoots.  After  three  years  the  plant  has  attained  a  height  of  two  or  three 
feet,  and  then  being  considered  big  and  strong  enough  to  yield  a  return  for  the 
labor  spent  upon  it,  is  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Tea  pickers 
to  be  plucked  of  its  foliage.  From  this  time  on,  the  plant  does  not  obtain 
the  attention  from  the  cultivator  it  deserves,  but  fortunately  the  soil  is  so 
fertile  that  the  result  is  not  so  serious  as  it  would  be  in  most  of  the  Chinese 
Tea  districts.  Pruning  and  irrigation,  both  of  which  woukl  I)e  of  great  value, 
are  very  rarely  resorted  to,  and  frequently  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  in 
gardens  that  are  by  no  means  abandoned.  These  carry  on  a  stniggle  with 
the  Tea  plant  which,  if  not  choked  out  of  existence,  is  oftimes  so  affected  that 
the  produce  per  bush  is  lessened  in  quantity  as  well  as  deteriorated  in  (luality. 
In  the  well  cared  for  gardens  the  weeds  are  kept  down,  and  four  times  a 
year  the  ground  between  the  rows  is  s[)aded.  In  the  rainy  season  the  roots 
are  covered  with  earth,  care  being  takc;n  to  loosen  the  soil,  and  make  an  air 
passage  for  the  benefit  of  the  leaves  just  about  to  sprout. 

ITie  picking  of  the  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  crops  occurs 
for  the  most  part  during  the  months  of  April,  June  and  July,  August  and 
September,  and  November  respectively.  Of  the  foin*  crops  the  summer  one 
is  considered  best,  the  autumn  and  spring  ones  take  the  second  place,  and  the 
winter  one  the  third;  the  last  being  so  inferior  that  but  little  of  it  is  shipped 
for  foreign  consumption.  The  work  of  picking  is  performed  almost  exclusively 
by  women  and  children,  who  walk  along  between  the  rows,  stooping  down 
beside  each  bush  and  stripping  it  of  its  leaves,  which  latter  are  then  placed 
in  baskets  strapped  on  the  collectors'  backs.  A  group  of  these  Tea  pickers, 
the  girls  attractively  dressed  in  bright  colors,  laughing  and  chatting  together 
and  lacking  the  boorish  a[)pearance  which  often  characterizes  the  nistic 
laborers  in  other  climes,  the  dark  green  of  the  tea  plants,  and  the  hills 
gracefully  sloping  away  towards  the  interior,  forms  in  all  a  scene  picturesque 
and  engaging.  U'ork  under  such  conditions  gives  a  brighter  aspect  to  the 
usual  dull  agricultural  life  of  the  Chinese  :  and  the  Tea  pickers  are  to  be 
envied  by  their  more  aristocratic  city  sisters  who  must  suffer  from  ciinui  in 
their  prison-like  homes. 
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The  pay  for  this  lal)or  varies  acconlinj^  to  the  season,  the  leaves  beinj>[ 
stiftcr  and,  therefore,  more  clirtuult  to  pick,  in  some  seasons  than  in  others. 
This  remum^-ation  runs  from  2  to  4  cents  (local  currenc))  for  alx>ut  three 
catties,  which  will  make  al)out  a  piciil  [  133  ll)s.)  of  i>repared  leaf:  and  a  verj' 
rapid  worker  can,  when  the  k*af  is  tendc:r,  pick  from  seven  to  ten  catties  a 
day,  though  the  average  picker  earns  but  trom  S  to  10  cents  a  day  (4  to  5 
cents  gold).  If  the  pickers  wish  to  obtain  midday  food  from  the  planter  a 
few  cents  is  deductc^d  from  tlie  daj's  c:arnings.  IJesides  the  pickers  who 
are  engaged  to  pluck  the  leaves  from  thti  growing  plant,  indoor  pickers 
are  required  who  take  out  the  twigs  and  leaf  stalks  from  the  Tea  after  it  has 
been  dried,  and  wh(xs(t  earnini's  are  alx)ut  the  same  as  the  outdoor  Tea 
pickers.  There  are  also  male  emjjloyes.  such  as  cultivators  at  about  20 
cents  per  day,  food  being  provider!  b)-  the  planter.  If  cultivators  are  engaged 
by  the  year,  their  wag(^  is  about  <;3o,  or  if  for  less  than  a  half  year  from  $4 
to  $5  a  month. 

r^ormosa  (.)olong  is  the  pure  article  and  Iree  from  all  coloring  matter. 
Compared  with  China  and  other  Teas  it  has  l)een  subjected  to  the  least 
amount  of  manipulation,  and  the  process  of  manufacture  is,  therefore,  ver)- 
simple.  The  green  leavers  brought  in  by  tlie  pickers  are  spread  out  in  the 
open  air,  in  thu  sunshine  if  po'ssible.  and  tlu^re  stirred  every  five  or  seven 
minutes.  In  a  short  time  the  moisture  in  the  leaf  has  evaporated  slightly 
and  there  is  some  trace  of  fermentation.'  The  Tea  is  then  removed  into  a 
well  ventilated  l)uilding  and  is  there  spread  out  in  shallow  circular  bamboo 
trays  2j,4  feet  in  diameter,  a  few  i)ounds  to  a  tray,  which  are  then  placed  in 
a  bamboo  frame,  one  above  another,  with  a  sufficient  s[)ace  between  each  to 
allow  of  a  free  circulation  of  air.  liverv  ten  nu'nutes  or  so  the  leaves  are 
stirred,  which  incites  f(Tmentation,  aldunigh  the  process  is  not  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed far  <Miough  to  place  the  leaf  in   tiie  ratirgor\-   of  fermented  teas,  such 

1.  Mr.  Hosio  in  an  intorostin^j:  consular  ri»i>iirt  publislu'd  )iy  tho  Hritish  i^ovornniont  on  the  trA«le 
an«l  resounros  of  Formosa,  ilfsoribfs  a  ciiiil**  Ur.i  pn']>ni'iii«^  in.nMiiuo  worKtwl  hy  fo'>t  power  ami  nsetl  for 
hoftonin^  the  tea  h-aves*.  1  liav«'  hiM«n  uiiahli'  tt»  t^aiii  ntiy  iiit-n  iii.iticn  roi^anlinvf  this  contriTftnee.  but 
I  can,  at  loiu«t,  say  that  it  is  not  in  «riM]oral  u.si'  iu  the  lar^^or  plant:iti(>ns.  Vim  inarhintMd  deiioriLMHl 
}»y  Mr.  ilosi(3  as  follows:  *•  lJ«.*tw«»»'U  tli»*  oxpi»-iiiv.»  iti  ♦lio  upt-n  :iii-  niul  the  firing,  tho  leaf  has 
to  under  j;o  a  so  111  CUV  liat  peculiar  tri*atiiieut,  a  jufti.cs.s  wliicli  I  «li.-<'t>v«'ivd  a«.vi(l«*ntally,  and  whi<.'l\WiW 
unknown  t^>  tho  foreign  t«*a  merchants  t'.>  wlmiti  1  iiu'nti-'itvil  tin»  niatler.  <'>iie  «lay  in  September  I  vras 
wandering  at  tlie  base  of  tho  Noith  Hill,  lU'Mr  tin*  jnnt  mi  'J'jinisui,  on  the  l-i  kuit  for  a  certain  plant, 
when  I  Huddenly  found  niysi-lf  cl«is«»  lo  a  tatni  lii)ii>«',  ;ind  saw  m-  in:iu  >ittini^  on  a  lii&^h  stool  on  the 
thresiiiiij;  ttorir  turning  rapiijly  witli  lii>!  ft-i-t  wiiat  ap|.i.' iij  d  r-*  lu'  a  I<mi;_;  I'vlin-tlrical  dtiiin.  On  near 
ini<pection,  I  found  that  the  !na«'liint-«  was  s  ii-ri  l«»nL^  and  1!  Ici't  t«>  2\  l'«vl  in  iliameter.  «ix  Rided,  e;ich 
Hide  uuuie  of  l>n»wn,  troarse  cli»t)i  ]«t  iut*)  a  wni.ih'n  ftanio  work,  iliai  thi^  axh*  ran  ii«rht  throukrh  the 
<rylinder  and  rented  on  tv\(»  wnoih-n  sup[Hiits,  «in'  at  c.-n-ii  I'ud.  Jn'twren  the  suppi>rt  aii<l  the  cylinder 
at  one  end  were  four  trradh's  iixi'd  in  ihr  axl-.-.  \Vi»rklni,'  tli«*^n  with  lii>i  fei't  the  man  caused  tlit* 
cylinder  to  revdve  rapitUy,  eai-ii  revi>hiti<-n  ht-inL,^  ;;<•••< 'inpani^'d  hy  a  .-within*;  noise  inside  the 
cylinder.  On  my  expressin^j  my  de.sire  foi-  s'lme  rnliL^^liti-nuit'iit  tin*  man  willini^ly  unfast^nini  one  of 
the  sides',  wiiicli  was  tlie  do«»r  <»f  the  cylindi-r,  awl  laid  it  ha.. -k  on  it:s  nin;.'^«.'.<.  Exposed  to  view  were  six 
l»amboo8,  correi«p<.)ndinjj:  in  number  t«>  tho  frid<;..  -'l'  ti.o  mavhin**,  lix-'d  at  ♦qual  intervaU  into  the  ends 
of  the  cylinder  midway  between  tlie  axh%  to  whi- li  tle*y  ran  paiaih'j.  and  the  i)crij)hery  of  this 
*' Oha-nun^."  or  tea  i>reparer,  as  the  mai-liiiii?  is  i-aLi-d.  At  tli«.'  }i«'tt<»m  of  tlie  cylinder  there  was  a 
heap  of  ^reen  tea  le:i vi.'s,  whi«.'h  ha  i  Ih'ou  plai:*"!  ilu-i**  aft«'r  thi-  n»'Ot!--ary  exi)osure  on  the  thresbin}; 
floor.  Ah  the  machine  rev»ilves,  th«v>:«^  h-aves  Jire  di>hi'd  airain.st-  the  bamboos,  whereby  their  e<l)^ 
are  rendered  (piite  h'.dt ;  th»-y  aie  tht^n  riMn-voil  and  put  inti»  tlio  iit^u  luiii^j-pans.  It  will  be  aaked 
•*  Why  are  the  e<li^ea  of  tin;  hMV»-s  s<ifi«.Med  ?"  'J'lie  an-\v»*r  is  easy.  Were  the  leaves,  after  beini; 
pick4Hl  and  expossed  for  a  short  tini*',  plai:«d  in  tlio  JiriuLT-pan-.  they  would  split  up— tiio  tea  lenf  is 
thick  and  britthi — and  lose  all  ;s«Miiblani'i-  to  tin-.  \\li«lo  hsit'  wiii<-h  is  .s«>  much  desired.  Such,  at  leiit<t, 
WAS  the  explanati»>n  «;iven  to  me,  and  it  appeas-S'  to  }m«  \«.M'y  i  ■•a.-"nab|,.  nn<l  natural." 


Up-countpy  Tea  Manipulations. 


Tea  Plantation  near  San  kak 
Pint  Manipulation  of  Leaf 
"•iTBt  Fin  Dryiag. 


Tea  Picking. 
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as  China  Coni^ous  or  Salons.  Alter  two  hours,  tlic  leaf  is  placed  in  bij;j 
liamboo  trays  five  feet  in  diameter,  some  fort\'  pounds  in  each,  and  is 
stirred  by  attendants  every  ten  minutes.  After  some  two  hours  of  this,  the 
edge  of  the  leaf  begins  to  turn  to  a  reddish  l)rown  and  slightly  to  emit  the 
odor  characteristic  of  the  prepared  Tea.  The  leaves  are  now  placed  in 
metal  pans,  several  pounds  to  each,  over  a  wood  fire,  and  subjected  to  con- 
siderable heat.  After  a  few  minutes,  during  which  an  attendant  tosses  and 
stirs  the  leaves,  they  attain  the  curled  up  and  spongy  appearance  and  smell 
desired.  They  are  then  placed  in  small  trays  resting  on  benches,  on  one 
end  of  which  the  operator  sits,  and  for  several  moments  rolls  and  twists  the 
leaves.  After  another  drying  over  the  fire,  the  leaves  are  again  placed  in 
bamlx)o  trays  for  a  second  rolling  or  twisting,  and  then,  on  the  completion  of 
this,  are  again  dried  over  the  fire.  No  set  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  this 
drj^ing  [/rocess.  The  object  is  to  remove  sufiicient  moisture  from  the  Tea 
to  insure  its  standing  transport  and  storage  until  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
exporters,  and  the  amount  of  manipulation  required  to  attain  this  is  depen- 
dent \ipon  the  weather  ;  hot  sunny  days,  of  course,  greatly  lessening  the 
labor.  Finally  the  Tea  is  subjected  to  a  light  firing  over  a  charcoal  fire,  an 
operation  which  will  be  destribed  later  on.  It  is  then  packed  in  jute  bags, 
holding  some  seventy  pounds  each,  to  be  transported  by  boat,  railway,  or 
carrier,  to  Twatutia,  the  market  of  Formosa. 

It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  industty  that  the  brokers,  native  merchants,  and 
packers  make  their  appearance.  Although  the  final  export  is  carried  on 
through  the  foreign  firms,  there  are  usually  numerous  Chinese  middlemen 
between  the  foreign  merchant  and  the  grower.  Not  infrequently  the  Chinese 
dealers  and  packers,  who  are  sometimes  men  of  capitiil,  secure  control  over 
a  certain  amount  of  leaf  by  advancing  money  to  the  growers,  who,  when  the 
season  opens,  turn  the  'lea  over  to  them  at  a  discount  ordinarily  of  some 
ten  per  cent,  less  than  the  market  price,  and  also  allow  for  interest  at  a  rate  of 
ibout  one  per  cent,  a  month.  Again  brokers  and  middlemen  visit  the  planta- 
tions and  make  other  financial  arrangements,  sometimes  under  orders  from 
Twatutia  packing-houses,  and  sometimes  merely  on  speculation.  In  the  latter 
case,  samples  are  sent  to  the  different  Chinese  and  foreign  firms  in  detail,  and 
in  case  the  Tea  has  been  first  secured  by  the  native  dealers  and  packers, 
samples  rej)resenting  the  leaf  as  it  comes  from  the  planters  or  the  prepared 
goods  which  have  been  gi\'en  the  i'lnal  firing  by  the  Twatutia  native  firing 
establishments  are  sent  to  the  foreign  firms,  and  if  purchases  are  made  the 
leaf  is  delivered  at  once.  The  brokers  are  generally  sufficiently  expert  in 
Tea  to  avoid  paying  more  than  the  Tea  is  worth.  Unlike  some  of  .the 
Chinese  Tea  districts,  which  are  often  a  great  distance  from  the  Tea  marts, 
the  furthest  producing  districts  in  Formosa  are  but  two  or  three  days'  distant 
!rom  Twatutia.  IIk*  ])lantcrs,  consecjuently,  are  generally  acquainted  with 
:he  rise  and  fall  of  the  market,  and,  though  they  are  often  stubborn  in 
realizing  that  a  decline  has  taken  place,  they  exhibit  great  alacrity  in 
iemanding  an  adxancc  when  llitrrc^  is  the  least  suspicion  of  an  upward 
Tiovement  in  the  market.  1  he  broker's  chances  of  a  fortune,  therefore,  are 
lot  specially  bright,  but  he  usually  insures  himself  a  comfortable  living  from 
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the  s(|U(.:tv(t  ohtaiiicd  out  ol  iIk;  \cvy  clalioraU^  charj^jes  which  purport  to 
r(:[)r(>sciu  liis  actual  (rxpciHlitiirc.  It  is  not  unusual,  when  selling  on  com- 
mission, lo  cliar^t*  lh(!  cmpkn'er  14. to  15  yt*n  per  picul  for  expenses  which 
probably  do  not  realh'  exceed  halt  that  sum.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
broker,  incredulous  of  the  forei;^m(n"'s  reports  as  to  a  declining  market, 
continues,  for  a  tinur,  to  mak(^  purchases  at  the  old  prices  and  thus  suffers 
considerable  loss. 

rh(*  stock  in  native  hands,  which  is  not  disposed  of  to  the  foreign 
buyers  in  l^'orniosa,  is  shii)i)ed  to  Amoj',  a  China  port  lying  directly  across 
the  channcfl  from  North  I\)rmosa,  where  advances  on  it  are  made  b)^  the 
foreign  firms  there.  Thus  it  comes  about  diat  there  are  two  markets  tor 
I'^ormosa  Tea,  and  the  proportion  of  the  crop  disposed  of  to  foreign  buyers 
in  either  markc^t  depends  ui)on  the  variation  of  trade  conditions  from  season 
to  season.  This  is  du(*  to  tlur  fact  that  there  is  no  suitable  harbor  in  Formosa 
convenicMit  to  the  tea  districts,  and  that  it  is  at  present  necessary  to  make 
Amoy  the  port  of  shipment.  Should  the  Jaj^anese  government  construct  a 
thoroughly  saf(?  and  convenient  harbor  in  l^ormosa,  i)referably  at  Tamsui, 
it  is  possible  that  the  market  for  the  Tea  would  be  eventually  confined  to 
the  island.     In  1898  one  half  of  the  total  crop  was  settled  in  Amoy/ 

l?ut  this  is  anticipating,  and  we  must  follow  the  leaf  through  the 
various  channels  Ix^fore  it  is  ready  for  die  shipment  to  Amoy  described 
above.  l'i)on  the  arrival  of  the  Tea  at  [Fwatutia  from  the  country  districts, 
the  Japanese  inland  tax  of  2.40  yen  ($1.20  U.  S.  G.)  per  picul  is  paid.  The 
goods  are*  now  delivere*d  to  the?  purchasers  and  placed  in  their  godowns. 
Although  [>artiall)'  cUtared  of  coarse*  matter  ujvcountry,  the  Tea  is  not  as  yet 
considered  clean.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  tea  picking  girls  appear  on  the 
scene,  and,  sitting  down  in  front  of  big  bamboo  trajs,  on  which  a  quantity  of 
Tea  is  placed,  ap[;l\'  themselves  to  picking  out  by  hand  the  twigs,  stalks, 
and  bad  leaf. 

To  a  stranger  xisitini;^  Twatutia  during-  the  summer  months,  nothing  h 
more  striking  than  the  crowds  of  girls,  who  at  noon  and  night  simplj 
overrun  the  place.  Tortunately  the  Tea  picking  period  is  looked  upon  b 
these  CO)'  damsels  as  the  oi)ening  of  the  social  season  as  it  were,  and  > 
younger  sister  is  brought  out  v^ith  considerable  cr/afy  not  unlike  th 
debut  of  a  \'ounij^  ladv  attending-  her  Hrst  social  function  at  home.  I  sa 
fortunately,  for  the  slovenly  and  not  alwa)s  cleanly  aj)pearance  which  s 
exhibits  in  her  own  abode  is  (juite  the  reverse  of  that  shown  when  sheblossoi 
out  as  a  Tea  [>icker.  The  best  clothes  are  none  too  good,  and  her  toilet 
most  carefully  prepared.  The  coiffure  is  oftimes  a  work  of  art  and 
extensiverly  decorated  with  the  strongly  scented  blossoms  of  the  magno 
while,  with  her  feet  bound  up  in  the  very  smallest  compass,  she  is  prepa 
to  dazzle  the  community. 

I.  'rho  settlt-iin'iit^  of  Kiiruiusii  to.'i  in  Amoy  fi;r  six  yvtxvH  are  ns  f«.»IK»H>  :  — 

S'i'.i-si.ii.  .Scttl«'«i  in  Am«»y.  S^ju^on.  Settli-d  in  Aiuoy. 

\^\K\  7i»-,.  I  IhfHJ  Ii0% 

l.sDI-  .*>::"'.  I  1S1»7  48% 
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'lliere  are  alx)iit  one  hundred  and  fifty  Tea  manufacturers  big  and 
small  in  Twatutia,  besides  the  half  dozen  foreign  establishments.  The 
largest  firms  employ  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  Tea  picking 
girls  during  the  busy  months  ;  but,  if  there  is  much  tea  on  hand  and 
it  is  desired  to  rush  matters,  the  number  of  tea  pickers,  working  in 
one  establishment,  may  reach,  for  a  few  days,  four  or  five  hundred. 
On  an  average  the  total  number  daily  employed  in  Twatutia  exceeds 
some  twelve  thousand.  Wages  are  paid  each  day  according  to  the  amount 
of  work  done  ;  and,  though  5  cents  for  7  catties  is  the  nominal  rate,  measure- 
ment is  in  favor  of  the  employer  and  the  average  payment  does  not  really 
exceed  some  60  cents  a  picul.  Kven  at  this  amount  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  earnings  of  these  girls  amount  to  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  (local  currency)  a  season. 

The  majority  of  the  pickers  are  girls  from  14  to  18  years  of  age,  but  old 
women  and  little  children  also  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  corps.  The 
hands  and  eyes  of  the  young  girls  are  the  quickest :  and  a  bright  w^orker  can 
earn  in  a  single  day  (6  a.m.  to  5  p.m.)  as  much  as  15  cents,  while  the  average 
picker'can  only  secure  from  9  to  10  cents.  The  Chinese  tea  men  are  very 
susceptil)le  to  a  pretty  face,  and  a  possessor  of  one  finds  her  work  much 
lightened  and  her  earnings  often  augmented.  Several  thousand  Chinese 
leave  their  families  in  China  every  spring  to  work  in  the  Tea  establishments 
of  North  Formosa,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  young  girls  are  sent 
from  their  homes  each  day  to  labor  with  strangers  from  the  Chinese 
mainland,  whose  highest  ambitions  are  to  spend  their  idle  moments  in  the 
opium  dens  and  brodiels  of  Banka,  are  not  conducive  to  morality,  although 
it  would  be  perhaps  incorrect  to  im])ly  that  the  majority  of  the  girls  are  not 
virtuous,  or  to  assume  that  the  i)ercentage  of  those  that  fall  is  larger  than  it 
would  be  under  similar  conditions  in  some  other  countries. 

The  Tea  which,  up  to  this  time,  has  been  only  very  lightly  fired,  and  is 
known  to  the  dealers  by  the  somewhat  misleading  term  of  **  green  leaf" 
must  now  be  thoroughly  fired  to  prepare  it  for  the  long  voyage 
to  America  or  liurope.  The  firing  establishments  in  Twatutia,  w^hether 
•belonging  to  the  Chinese  or  foreigners,  consist  of  ro(>ms  holding  from  fifty 
to  several  hundred  fire  places.  These  fire  places  are  simply  circular 
holes  two  feet  deep,  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  foot  apart,  surrounded 
by,  and  the  tops  tiush  with,  a  low  brick  platform  about  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  high.  Following  the  operations  of  firing,  we  find  that  the  charcoal, 
which  is, the  fuel   used,  alter  having  been  liijhted,  is  allowed  to  burn  until 

•        .  •  r>'  1111 

every  particle  of  combustible  matter  has  been  consumed,  the  charcoal 
reaching  a  state  of  red  heat.  But  before  this  result  has  been  completely 
attained,  the  firing  room  has  become  a  huge  oven,  the  hundred  fire  places 
sending  forth  a  fiame  and  glow  which  tests  one's  powers  of  endurance  to  the 
utmost.  The  Chinese  coolies,  almost  naked  and  with  wet  cloths  about 
their  heads,  covering  their  mouths  and  r.ostrils,  rush  into  the  furnace,  and  with 
iron  implements  break  up  and  agitate  tlie  Lurning  mass,  that  the  red  heat  may 
penetrate  to  the  heart  of  every  glowing  coal.     When  the  fires  have  coas(*d 
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to  emit  smoke,  they  arc  banked  with  a  layer  of  ashes  to  tcmj)er  the  heat,  and 
in  this  way  will  remain  alive  for  over  a  week  without  rei)lenishinii^.  A  dozen 
or  fifteen  hours  after  the  iuel  has  i^een  first  ij^nited,  the  iiies  are  considered 
read)'  to  receive  the*  Tea.  The  receptacle  used  is  a  larjj^e  basket  some  three 
feet  in  heiiL^ht.  shaped  like  a  dice  box,  with  a  l)ottom  formed  by  a  sieve  placed 
a  few  inches  lx*lo\v  the  centre,  thus  leavini^  open  spaces  at  each  end.  'Hie 
basket,  having  lKien  put  over  the  fir(\. some  seven  pounds  of  Tea  are  placed 
on  the  sieve  and  for  the  first  two  or  three  hours  left  practically  untouched. 
By  that  time  it  is  well  heated,  and  firini^-men  pass  from  basket  to  basket 
turning 'over  the  contents.  This  is  repeatttd  about  every  hour,  thus  permit- 
ting the  lu^at  to  diffuse  ecjually  throughout  the  Tea.  Although  as  a  rule  8 
to  10  hours  is  sufficient  tiring,  as  with  the  drjing  of  the  freshly  picked  leaf 
in  the  countr)',  no  set  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  time  required.  The 
object  is  generally  onl)  to  evaporate  c^very  particle  of  moisture,  and  as  soon 
as  this  is  thought  to  have  been  accomplished  the  lea  is  removed.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  tin?  trade,  however,  |)aic(*ls  of  Formosa  Tea  destined  for  the 
English  market  were  sometimes  tireil  v(^r)'  heavily  to  give  the  liquor  the  ver\' 
dark  appearance  much  favoretl  !))•  consumers  in  (ireat  Britain,  and  even  at 
present  some  bu\ers  prefer  a  Tea  which  has  been  more  heavily  tired  than  is 
really  necessary  for  ];res(Tvation. 

While  hot  from  the  tires  the  Tea  is  j)acked  in  boxes  containing  an  inner 
cas(!  of  thin  lead,  which  when  soldcTinl,  becomes  air-tight  and  prevents  the 
contents  from  spoiling.  The  stantlard  size  of  box  is  a  half  chest  which 
holds  about  40  i)ounds,  although  there  are  besides  quarter  chests  and  10  lb. 
boxes.  Th(*  l<^ad  is  imported  in  i)igs  weighing  upward  of  a  hundred  pounds 
each,  and  manufactured  into  ver)'  thin  sheets  in  'I'watutia  by  a  very 
simple  process.  An  iron  i>ot  and  two  pieces  of  tile  constitute  the  whole 
ai)paratus  rec|uired,  and  tin*  rapidity  with  which  plates  of  a  very  good  quality 
are  turned  out  is  (juite  ama/ing.  The  labor  is  gen^Tally  performed  by  two 
men,  one  of  whom  looks  after  the  fire  and  trims  the  i)lates,  and  the  other 
handles  th(»  tiles.  A  visitor  to  one  of  the  estal>lishments  (if  a  room  12  feet 
scjuare  which  not  only  contains  the  whole  factory  but  is  used  as  a  living 
room  for  th(*  workmen  as  well,  should  Ix-'  honored  by  so  pretentious  a 
term),  will  find  the  chief  workman  standing  beside  a  pot  containing  mohen 
lead,  and  on  the  lloor  may  be  seen  the  two  tiles,  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
Commencing  ojxrrations  the  Chinc^sc^  with  one  hand  lifts  one  side  of  the  lop 
tile  uj)  sliglul)',  and  with  the  other  hand  <lips  a  little  of  ilv  molten  metal  out 
ofthe])Otand  with  a  dexterous  movement  dashes  it  in  between  the  two 
tiles  ;  then,  instantl\'  dropi)ing  the  upper  one,  and  stepping  upon  it  he 
ap|)lic  ->  .ufilcient  ])ressure  to  U)vcc  tb.r  melted  lead  to  spread  over  the  tiles. 
'J'he  mciiil  hardens  in  a  few  seconds  ;  the  upper  tile  is  again  lifted,  the  newly 
made  |)latr  thrown  out.  and  the  c>perati()n  continued  as  before.  These 
])lat('s,  alter  liaviiig  been  trimnuul.  are  soldered  together  in  the  shape  of  a 
bo  \ . 

I'or  the  Ira  l-cxcs,  [>in<:  boards  of  the  right  thickness,  and  cut  to  alxait 
the  pro])er  length,  arrive  here  from  Amoy  and  b'oochow  and  are  knocked 
into  boxes  with  but    liiile   altcrration.     Colored  paper,   bearing  some  printed 
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adornment,  is  afterward  pasted  over  them,  or  they  are  painted  by  a  '*  lightning 
artist,"  who,  dipping  different  parts  of  a  brush  in  different  pots,  with  this 
single  implement  dashes  off  a  more  or  less  complicated  design  in  three  or 
four  colors  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  about  it. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  preparation  of  pure  Oolong. 
There  is,  however,  a  growing  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  scented 
Tea  or  **Pouchong''  (Pauchong)  as  it  is  commonly  known.  The  term 
'*  Pouchong  "  means  literally  the  kind  in  bags,  referring  to  the  small  paper 
bags  which  are  sometime^  used  in  making  up  small  packages  of  Tea.  In 
Formosa,  however,  the  term  is  applied  almost  exclusively  to  a  scented  Tea 
which  is  made  entirely  for  Chinese  consumption.  A  Chinese  merchant  named 
Go  Fok-lu,  in  1881,  first  introduced  to  Formosa  the  present  method  of 
manufacture.  The  demand  for  these  Teas  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the 
production  has  for  some  years  averaged  2^  to  3  million  pounds,  valued  at 
upwards  of  450,000  yen  ($225,000  U.  S.  Gold),  which  is  about  12  per  cent. 
in  quantity,  and  6  per  cent,  in  value,  of  the  total  production  of  F^ormosan  Tea.^ 
The  handling  of  Pouchongs  does  not  interfere  with  the  Oolong  trade  for 
3[enerally  only  the  inferior  and  refuse  Teas  are  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of 
Pouchongs.  This  relieves  the  market  of  the  undesirable  Teas  which  are  not 
wanted  by  the  Oolong  trade.  'I'he  native  merchants  are  thus  able  to  clean 
jp  their  entire  holdings  without  sacrifice.  The  greater  part  of  the  Formosa 
Pouchongs  is  exported,  via  Amoy  and  Hongkong,  to  Java  and  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  the  remainder  goes  to  Swatow,  Saigon,  Siam,  Hawaii,  and 
San  Francisco. 

While  Oolong  is  the  pure  leaf  without  the  addition  of  coloring  or 
lavoring  matter,  Pouchong  is  the  leaf  artificially  flavored  with  the  scent  of 
:ertain  flowers,  obtained  by  placing  the  leaf  in  direct  contact  with  freshly 
Dicked  blossoms,  no  chemical  flavoring  that  can  replace  them  having  as  yet 
been  discovered.  Tons  of  the  strongly  scented  blossoms  of  the  White 
[asmine  (^.  Officinale),  Jasmine  (y.  Sambac),  Oleacear  {Olea  fragrans),  and 
Gardenia  {Rubiacear),\iXi0^xi  to  the  natives  as  Su  eng,  Boat-li,  Cluulan, 
uid  Ng-ki  respectively,  are  gathered  yearly  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture. 
n  fact,  such  large  quantities  are  required  that  the  production  of  these 
lowers  has  become  an  industiy  in  itself.^  Scarcely  an  hour's  walk  from 
Fwatutia  (Daitotei)  will  bring  one  to  large  gardens  filled  with  these  fragrant 
)lants.  The  prices  of  tlie  blossoms  vary  with  the  demand,  but  generally 
'ange  from  5  to  28  yen  a  picul  according  to  the  kind,  the  White  Jasmine 
)eing  the  most  expensive  and  the  Gardenia  the  cheapest. 

Several  different  processes  are  in  use  in  the  manufacture  of  Pouchong 

1.  Tlie  total  Formosau  Tea  export  foi-  18'J7  was  20,6U1,G10  pounds,  valued  ai  6,920,630  Yeu  (*3,460,316 
J.  S.  Gold),  aud  of  that  amount,  2,441,215  pounds,  valued  at  460,910  Yon  (»;^30,455  U.  S.  Gold),  was 
.'oucliODg  Tea.  In  1893  the  export  of  Pouchong  was  1,812,667  pounds.  In  1894  it  reached  a,290,2C6 
>ounds ;  and,  liigh  prices  ruling,  tlic  production  brought  760,930  Yen  ($380,465  U.  S.  Gold)  to  tlie  fortunate 
?'onno8aii  dealers.  The  export  for  1898  amounted  to  20,'281  piculs  (2,714,100  lbs.)  valued  at  526,733  Yen 
♦263,361  U.  S.  Gold).     For  later  statistics  of  tliis  trade  see  page  010,  and  footnote  2  on  page  388. 

2.  While  in  Formosa  only  the  four  varieties  above  mentioned  are  at  present  used  in  the  manufacture 
>f  scented  Tea,  in  China  the  list  is  more  extended  and,  according  to  Fortune,  consists  of  the  following : — 

B^e;  Plum;  Orange;  Jasminum  Samhac ;  Ait;  Jasminum  2^(i^^iciilatwnt  lioxb ;  Aglaia  od'jrata, 
Hoxb  :  Osvianthus  fraqrans.  Lour;  Oanlcnia j!orida,  L. 

See  page  20,  vol.  XXIV  Transactions  Abiaiic  Society  of  Japan.  •'  A  List  of  Plants  from  Formosa,'* 
)y  Heury. 
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Tea,  but  the  general  principle  is  the  same.  There  are  several  grades, 
chiefly  dependent  on  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  flowers  used.  The 
proportion  of  blossoms  to  Tea  runs  from  some  30  per  cent,  upwards,  the 
largest  quantity  being  required  when  the  Oleacear  flower  is  utilized,  and  in 
making  one  particular  grade  all  four  flowers  are  used  together.  The 
usual  method  of  manufacture  is  as  follows  : — Tea,  at  this  stage,  the  same 
as  the  Oolong  exporters  miglit  be  asked  to  buy,  though  of  a  lower  quality, 
having  been  brought  in  from  the  country,  is  spread  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
building.  The  sweet  smelling  blossoms  brought  from  the  various  gardens, 
freshly  picked,  after  having  been  completely  sprinkled  with  water,  are  now 
mixed  with  the  Tea,  and  the  mixture  is  then  piled  up  to  a  height  of  7  or  8  feet. 
The  stuff"  is  carefully  covered  with  a  cloth  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
flowery  odor.  After  from  7  to  1 7  hours,  according  to  the  kind  of  flowers 
used  and  the  season,  the  scent  from  the  blossoms  is  found  to  have  thoroughly 
permeated  the  Tea  leaves,  and  the  mixture  is  then  turned  over  to  the  Tea 
picking  girls  who  separate  the  now  withered  blossoms  from  the  Tea  leaf.  In 
the  case  of  the  small  Oleacear  flower,  however,  the  se^imration  is  usually 
done  by  the  aid  of  a  sieve.  When  diis  is  completed,  the  Tea  is  put  on  the 
fire  for  seven  hours,  being  subjected  to  about  180°  Fah.  of  heat,  after  which 
the  manufacture  is  considered  complete.  The  Tea  is  packed  in  small, 
gaudily  labeled  paper  bags,  and  these  in  turn  in  half  chests. 

The  Formosa  Tea,  both  pure  Oolong  and  Pouchong,  now  packed  and 
labeled,  is  ready  for  shipment.  If  the  Tea  is  to  be  forwarded  via  Amoy 
which,  just  at  present,  is  the  favorite  route,  it  is  sent  in  cargo  boats  down 
river  to  Hobe  (Tamsui),  ten  miles  distant,  where  the  Customs  export 
duty  of  yen  1.60  per  picul  is  collected.  The  steamers,  which  gjenerally 
lie  at  a  wharf,  are  loaded  with  ease  and  convenience,  and  in  some  ^hteen 
hours  after  their  departure  from  Hobe,  Amoy  is  reached,  and  the  Oolong 
for  foreign  consumption'  is  there  landed,  receives  its  final  matting,  and  is 
later  transhipped  aboard  Pacific  steamers  to  the  western  coast  ports  of 
America,  or  to  London  and  New  York  via  the  Suez  Canal  route.^ 

The  aromatic  and  pungent  flavor  of  P*ormosa  Oolong  is  highly 
appreciated  in  America  ;  but  in  England  the  demand  is  very  slight,  and  the 
importation  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  mixing  with  other  Teas  to  give  flavor 
to  the  latter.  We  find  consequently  that  of  the  total  export  nearly  90  per 
cent,  goes  to  America  and  die  remainder  is  shipped  to  Great  Britain.  The 
Chinese  control  the  Pouchong  trade,  so  that  it  may  be  said  the  foreign  Tea 
houses  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  small  shipments  to  London, 
exclusively  engaged  in  supplying  the  American  market.  The  value  of  this 
trade  has  in  one  year  exceeded  7,000,000  yen  ($3,500,000  U.S.  Gold)." 
This  trade  is  conducted  almost  wholly  through  six  large  firms,  American  and 

1.  Ordinarily  the  Tea  with  freight  at  12c.  per  lialf  chest  can  be  laid  down  in  Amoy  godowns  for 
about  IG  to  17c.  (silver)  although  opposition  between  rival  stcamsliip  lines  sometimes  reduce  freiglit  rates 
to  10c  a  half  chest,  making  it  possible  to  lay  Tea  down  in  Amoy  for  14c.  or  so. 

2.  In  1893  the  export  of  Formosan  Teas  reached  20,047,000  lbs.  valued  at  7,305,000  yen  (3,652,960 
U.  S.  Gold).  Statistics  are  not  available  for  1902,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  season  will  break  all  recordji 
in  total  crop  as  well  as  values.  Figures  obtaiued  on  December  1st,  1902,  show  that  the  total  export  for 
1902  of  all  grades  of  Formosa  will,  doubtless,  reach  if  not  exceed  22,.390,000  lbs.,  of  which  over  19,000,000 
lbs.,  will  bo  Oolongs,  and  the  bulunce,  somothiug  over  3,200,000  Ibij.,  Pouchongs. 
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English.  Of  the  above  mentioned  firms  two  have  then*  head  offices  in  Amoy 
with  branches  in  Formosa.  But  Httle  attempt  has  been  made  on  the  part  of 
Japanese  firms  to  enter  the  trade.  The  Formosan  Trading-  Co.,  a  Japanese 
organization,  commenced  business  in  1896,  and  were  small  shippers  for  three 
seasons.  A  second  Japanese  firm  is  undertaking  the  manufacture  of  brick  tea  on 
a  small  scale,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  ever  be  much  rivalry  in  the  Tea 
business  between  Japanese  and  foreign  firms.  As  long  as  the  trade  remains 
as  it  is  to-day — largely  a  commission  and  joint  account  business — American 
and  English  home  firms  will  prefer  to  place  their  patronage,  other  things 
being  equal,  with  established  firms  whose  business  abihty  has  been  proven. 

The  interest  in  direct  shipments  of  Tea  from  Formosa  to  the  United 
States  is  increasing,  but  as  yet,  aside  from  one  or  two  experimental 
shipments,  nothing  has  been  done.  A  considerable  quantity,  of  Tea  has,  how- 
ever, gone  forward  in  Japanese  bottoms  from  Kelung  to  Kobe,  where  it  is 
transhipped  to  Pacific  or  Suez  steamers.  Some  of  this  Tea  received  its  final 
packing  in  Kobe  and  was  invoiced  from  that  port.  Twatutia  (Daitotei)  the 
center  of  the  Tea  trade  has  communication  with  Tamsui  port  by  river.  The 
latter  would  therefore  be  the  more  convenient  port  of  shipment.  From  this 
harbor  the  run  across  to  Amoy  is  made  by  coasting  steamers  in  18  hours. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  harbor  in  its  present  state  admits  only  vessels 
which  draw  less  than  13  or  14  feet.  Furthermore,  its  natural  disadvantages 
are  such  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  convert  it  into  a  good  harbor  for 
large  shipping.  Kelung  is  also  unsatisfactory  in  its  present  state  for,  although 
it  is  accessible  to  large  steamers,  these  cannot  come  in  close  to  shore,  and 
the  difficulties  in  loading  are  sometimes  considerable.  With  the  harbor 
improvements  now  under  way,  Kelung  will  in  a  short  time  be  freed  from 
these  disadvantages,  and  we  may  then  expect  to  see  it  obtaining  a  large 
share  of  the  trade. 

One  obstacle  to  shipment  via  Kelung,  is  in  transporting  the  Tea  from 
Twatutia  to  that  port.  The  two  places  are  connected  by  rail,  but  the  rolling 
stock  is  at  present  insufficient  for  the  handling  of  large  quantities  of  Tea. 
From  Tamsui  it  could  be  carried  by  boat  round  to  Kelung,  but  with  such 
difficulty  that  the  sea  route  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  expense  of 
shipment;,  via  Kelung  to  Japan  is  somewhat  higher  than  via  Tamsui  to 
Amoy,  although  from  Amoy  to  America,  and  Japan  to  America,  freight  rates 
are  often  the  same.^  The  plans  for  Kelung  harbor  include  dredging,  the 
construction  of  piers  and  quays,  the  extension  of  the  railway  along  the 
southeast  side  of  the  harbor,  and  lastly  the  construction  of  a  breakwater.^ 

The  dredging  in  the  inner  harbor  will  be  completed  in  some  two  years 
and  will  provide  as  much  space,  so  far  as  the  needs  of  the  merchant  shipping 
are  concerned,  as  will  probably  be  required  for  many  years.  The  extensive 
pier  and  quay  work  at  present  planned  will  doubtless  consume  several 
years  before  its  entire  completion  ;    though  one  small,  temporary  pier  to 

1.  At  preseut  (1902)  steamsliip  freight  between  Kelung  aud  Kobe  is  16  sen  a  half  chest,  Kelung 
bhippiug  expenses  2  sen,  railway  freight  about  '2  sen,  giving  a  total  cost  of  laying  down  Tea  in  Kobe  from 
the  Twatutia  railway  station  of  about  19  son  per  half  chebt,  (2  sen  equals  about  1  U.  S.  cent).  For  cost 
of  shipment  via  Amoy  see  footnote  ou  page  388. 

2.  See  pages  623  aud  G3d. 
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accommodate  two  large  steamers  is  promised  as  early  as  May,  1903.  In 
addition  to  good  harbor  facilities  the  willing  and  constant  co-operation  of 
the  railway  from  Twatiitia  (Daitotci)  to  Kelung,  a  distance  of  20  miles  will 
be  required.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  reasonable  railway  charges, 
and  if  the  shipping  companies  place  Kelung  on  an  equality  with  other  eastern 
ports  as  respects  freight  rates,  direct  shijjment  via  Kelung  will  have  much 
to  recommend  it.  However,  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  tliat,  owing 
to  the  higher  cost  of  labor  in  Formosa,  final  matting  and  marking  can  be 
done  more  cheaply  in  Amoy ;  also,  that  the  cities  of  Twatutiaand  Kelung  are 
very  unattractive  as  places  of  residence,  and  firms  now  established  in  Amoy  * 
would  not  remove  to  the  island  without  the  promise  of  very  marked 
advantages.  Still,  the  Formosan  tea-firms  are  above  all  practical,  and, 
regardless  of  vested  interests  in  Amoy,  they  may  be  depended  upon  to 
patronize  the  route,  which,  all  things  considered,  can  handle  the  business  on 
the  most  economical  basis. 

A  few  years,  at  the  most,  will  decide  this  important  question,  and  it  is 
the  writer's  opinion  that  as  the  natural  order  of  things  must  in  time  prevail, 
Kelung  will  come  into  its  own,  and  Amoy  which  owes  its  existence  as  a  com- 
mercial dependency  of  Formosa  to  the  lack  of  proper  harbor  facilities  in  the 
island,  will,  with  the  change  of  conditions,  cease  to  be  an  important  port  ot 
transhipment  for  Formosan  cargoes.^ 

The  Japanese  are  naturally  desirous  of  fostering  the  trade  of  the  island, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  legislation  may  be  introduced  which  will  favor 
direct  shipments  from  T^ormosa.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  govern- 
ment will  content  itself  with  so  perfecting  the  harbor  and  railway  facilities  that 
the  superior  advantages  of  Kelung  as  a  port  of  shipment  will  be  sufficient  at- 
traction, and  that  no  discrimination,  will  be  shown  in  favor  of  any  one  route. 

When,  in  July,  1899,  the  new  treaties  came  in  force  and  export  duties 
were  abolished  in  Japan  proper,  it  was  decided  by  the  Formosan  government 
that  certain  export  imposts  should  be  continued  in  Formosa,  but  that  the 
trade  wath  Japan  should  be  given  preferential  treatment.  Thus,  the  export 
duty  on  tea  shipped  via  foreign  ports  was  not  only  continued  but  was,  in  fact, 
unfortunately,  increased  from  i.io  yen  a  picul  (133J3  lbs.)  to  J.60  yen,  and 
reduced  to  i.oo  yen  a  picul  when  shipped  to  or  via  any  port  in  Japan.  The 
latter  impost  was  designated  as  a  *'  harbor  tax." 

Twatutia  (l)aitotei)  has  grown  rapidly  during  the  last  six  or  seven 
vears.  A  larire  number  of  new  buildinijs  have  been  erected  and  the 
foreigners  are  installed  in  commodious  dwellings.  Every  season  nearly 
seven  millions  of  silver  dollars  are  brought  over  from  the  mainland.  A 
few  hundred  Chinese  teamen,  barefooted  and  dressed  in  common  clothes, 
present  themselves  and  exchange  their  'lea  for  the  silver  dollars.  They 
return  to  the  narrow  confines  of  the  Tea  district  and  ** presto*'  the  silver 
disappears,  and  the  following  season  the  same  ragged  fellows  reappear  with 
the  same  poverty  stricken  a[)pearance.  The  same  mud,  brick  and  straw  huts 
remain  u[)-country,  the  same  crude  farming  im[)lements  are  in  use,  and  the 
same  half  starved  dog  rushes  out  to  bark  as  you  pass  by.     Perhaps  an 

J.  l-'or  lalu  dcvclopnicutd  in  llie  subject  of  direct  shipmciitd  sec  page  037. 
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L^xtension  of  a  lea  riekl  may  be  noted  or  even  a  new  rice  field  laid  out ;  but 
>f  prosperity,  as  we  know  it  in  the  West,  there  is  not  a  sign.  What 
jecomes  of  so  much  treasure  is  truly  a  mystery. 

Under  the  new  treaties  with  Japan,  which  have  now  come  into  force, 
t  will  be  possible  for  foreii^ners  to  take  up  their  residence  in  the  country 
and  to  engage  in  trade  on  practically  the  same  basis  as  the  natives,  except 
that  land  cannot  be  owned,  although  twenty  year  leases  are  possible, 
lender  these  conditions  what  are  the  chances  for  foreigners  as  Tea 
planters  ?^  I  do  not  refer  to  the  large  foreign  Tea  firms.  'I  he  owning  or 
controlling  of  a  plantation  by  them  may  be  of  indirect  advantage  in  many 
ways,  and  the  mere  difference  in  values  between  the  cost  of  cultivation  and 
the  niling  prices  on  the  Twatutia  market,  so  long  as  there  is  no  special 
OSS,  may  be  a  matter  of  secondary  importance  'Hut  I  refer  chiefly  to  the 
)utside  investor,  who  desires  to  place  his  money  in  some  profitable  ventur<\ 
>r  the  ozone  loving  individual  who  wishes  to  engage  in  agricultural  work 
ind  who  would  look  forward  to  a  life  in  the  T'ormosa  hills  with  pleasure, 
>rovided  a  comfortable  income  was  to  be  obtained. 

Ihis  subject  might  well  be  prefaced  with  the  information  that  a  good 
[  ea  producing  district  is  usually  an  unhealthy  one,  the  moisture  and  rain 
eqiiired  being  rather  conducive  to  malarial  fever.  Still  our  planter  might  be 
)rovided  with  comfortable  quarters  and  good  food,  and  might  spend  a  por- 
ion  of  his  time  in  I'watutia,  which  though  it  has  a  bad  reputation,  does  not 
ippear  to  be  specially  unhealthy  so  far  as  foreigners  are  concerned.  The 
juestion  then  resolves  itself  into  one  of  profit  and  loss.  To  the  writer  it 
vould  appear  that  foreigners,  and  even  Japanese,  at  least  until  the  latter  have 
l^reatly  increased  in  number,  \>ill  find  it  \ery  difficult  to  compete  with  the 
Jhinese  in  agricultural  pursuits."  The  only  opportunit}-,  therefore,  would  be 
or  one  w^ho,  having  obtained  new  and  fertile  ground,  could  give  such  atten- 
ive  care  to  the  plants  that  the  product  would  stand  out  clearly  as  superior 
o  the  average  native  grown  Tea.  r)Ut  should  he  profit  by  the  application 
)f  new  means  and  methods,  the  neighboring  nati\  e  planters  would  eventualh' 
Jiscover  the  cause  of  his  success,  and  they  might,  the  chances  are  they 
vould,  soon  adopt  a  like  system  and  probably  undersell  the  foreigner  in  a 
ew  seasons,  owing  to  their  frugality  and  closeness  in  money  matters. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  production,  an  outsider, 
specially  a  foreigner,  lx.'ing  obliged  to  pay  for  much  that  the  Chinese  ])lanter 
ivould  partially  or  wholly  avoid.  Some  idea,  however,  of  the  capital  rc(iuired 
Tiay  be  ascertained  by  the  following  estimate  of  the  i>rincii)al  iteir.s  : — 

1.  Several  parties  hjivo  mado  siinilnr  inquiries  of  the  writor,  ns  Unito<l  States  consular  repre- 
»ntativf».  The  suhJHot  was  dealt  with  in  a  c^.m-siilar  i fj)ort,  a  portion  of  which  is  reproduced  in  the 
>re9eut  account. 

2.  (Jutil  tlic  new  order  of  thinjjH  in  Jaj  an  is  made  public  and  the  exact  privile*;e8  jiji anted  to 
breigners  are  known,  it  cunnot  be  definitidy  stated  whether  or  not  foreigners  may  engage  in  agricul- 
ure.  But  should  a  foreigner  desire  to  control  a  tea  plantation,  there  would  doubtless  be  legal 
nethods  or»en  by  which  he  couid  do  ho,  lesidcnce  in  the  interior  being  allowed  hiui. 
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Fur  a  i>lantutiwii  <»f  14N.>.(><M)  hushes. 

25  aiTus  <ti  tht»  niost  «h?rtinihh*  land 

100,00  I  v«)ini^: 'I'lM  lnish»»«.  planted 

(. -ultivatioii  Mti'i  o:ir<}  of  ]»laiit:«  f»>r  thr<'«»  \«-;irs   ... 

Kariniii«4  iniph^iiitMits  (native)  and  liut  f-n-  •ullivatrn"  .. 


800  UO  Yen. 
1,600.00    „ 
GtX).0O    „ 
160.00 


tf 


rp 


rot:»i... 


3.160.00  Yen. 


As  rcL^ards  iIk*  workinj^^  exjjenses  ;  afr.L*r  studying  the  subject,  on  and 
off  for  nearly  a  nionih,  I  found  it  ciuitc  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
results.  'I'hc  Twatulia  Chinese  nierchanls  know  very  little  about  in-countrj' 
conditions,  and  incjuiries  made  direct  to  ih(^  ])]anters  resulted  in  such  a  mass 
of  contlictini^^  statements — one  man  jj^ivinjjj  ditierent  figures  at  each  interview 
on  three  different  occasions — that  I  gase  up  in  despair.  Doubtless  the 
simple  rustics  believed  that  the  *M)arl)arian '*  was  planning  to  oust  them  alL 
If  not,  wh\'  shouKl  he  be  so  incjuisitive  ?  I  he  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Formosan  governm<MU  has  published  a  tabic!  showing  the  working  expense 
ot  an  average  i)lantation  ;  and  as  they  have  conducted  an  experimental  Tea 
station,  special  oi)[K)rtunities  have  been  afforded  them  for  ascertaining  the 
cost,  though  I  am  not  (juite  sure*  that  th<»  figures  given  are  correct  in  every 
instance.      I  he  jjovemmtMit  estimate  is  as  lollows: — 

o 

For  a  prantaticm  of  llKVKJK)  huxh««s. 
<*ii]livatit>n 

PirkiiiLT  and  luanutactiitin'^ 
ehaicofd  and  furl 
We»r  an<l  tear  of  iniph*inents  (cultivation  and  manufacture,) 

Total 

'I'o  which  .<houhl  Ixi  addi-d 
'rrau>pMitati«»n 
1.  axt^-s  ...  ...  ...  ...         ...  ...  ...  ... 

Interest  on  inv<*sted  i'.apital 

(.Jrand  Total  ...  ...  ...  

Receii)ts  will  depend  u[)on  the:  grade  of  Tea  the  j)lanter  succeeds  in 
producing,  as  well  as  on  the  mark(^t  prices  ruling.  The  cost  ot  picking 
and  preparing  is  about  the  same  for  all  grades  of  tea,  so  that  the  profit  on 
the  choicer  kinds  are  often  very  large.  A  good  plantation  of  100,000  bushes 
will  jield  about  400  j.iiculs  of  leaf,  whicli  when  manuiactuied  amounts  to  j  30 
piculs  of  clean  firepared  Tea.  Assuming  that  the  foreigner  will  strive  to 
produce  tht!  hiiL;hesl  grade  of  T(a  and  that  he  will  personally  dispose  "of  his 
[)roduc(!  at  Iwatutia,  with(nit  the  aid  of  middlemen,  he  shoukl  average  about 
40  Yen  a  picul. 


eCKi.oO  Yon. 

1.750.00     .. 

XiH.OO     .. 

100  00     .. 

:!.788  0C»  Yen. 



V20A\0     „ 

288  0*  ►     „ 

:ui>(x)    .. 

3,512.0U  Yen. 

lL'Oliicul.s  («:  Jr'J  Yt-n    . 
Uedui-t  Woiki n^'■  exiMMi.s-'S 

Net  i)r.>lir.     ... 


4,800.00  Yen. 
a,512  00    „ 


1.2S3  00  Yen. 


About  40     on  invest(.-d  capital.' 

rh(t  al)o\(*  is  on  a  basis  of  a  i(X"),ocxj  bush   plantation,  one  ten  times  its 
size  would    r<'pr<'S(:Mit  a    like  increase   in   expen^.liture.     With   the  foreigner 

l.  Tli4«  Ja|>:iiK*^»e   yen    h^r^^   nioiitioned   may  be   taken    r«ai«;hly    a.«f  Hbout  the  ec^ULValeut  of  the 
Mexican  <loll:ir  and  e<|Uiil  to  about  i'tO  centB  Unit^^d  St-atos  Gold. 


Tea  Manipulation  at  Foreign  Establishments. 


Final  Firing.  Picking  ont  Bad  Leave8,etc 

A  Belle  among  the  Picking  GirlB. 
An  Exporting  Finn's  Packing  Shed.  te&  TasU^%  %'^  l^^^^v 
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established  in  his  new  plantation,  what  would  be  his  position  financially  as 
compared  with  his  Chinese  neighbors  ?  A  Chinese  can  live  more  economi- 
cally than  it  would  ever  be  possible  for  a  self-respecting  foreigner  to  do,  and 
of  course,  as  the  former  deals  with  his  own  countrymen,  he  requires  no  middle- 
men. A  foreigner,  if  he  lived  on  the  plantation,  would  require  a  residence. 
A  two  storeyed  stnicture  would  cost  from  2,500  yen  upwards.  The  Chinese 
planter  would  live  in  a  wretched  mud  brick  hut  representing  not  more  than 
a  tenth  of  the  outlay. 

Chinese  Tea  plantations  are  often  much  smaller  than  the  one  above 
described.  The  largest,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  a  few  millionaires 
like  Lim  of  Pankio,  who  own  big  plantations  which  they  rent  out  to  growers 
on  sharing  terms,  average  about  10  to  15  acres,  while  the  small  gardens, 
forming  the  vast  majority,  are  only  from  two  to  five  acres  in  extent.  The 
Chinese  grower  with  the  aid  of  the  members  of  his  family,  the  more 
numerous  the  better,  performs  all  that  is  required  in  connection  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant.  After  having  obtained  possession  of  the  land  either 
by  purcliase  or  lease,  and  having  secured  the  necessary  young  plants,  the 
Chinese  grower,  by  avoiding  the  employment  of  outside  labor,  decreases  his 
expenditure  to  almost  half  of  that  which  the  foreigner  would  be  obliged  to 
meet.  After  his  plants  have  sufficiently  matured  to  yield  a  return,  should 
the  planter  find  his  labors  too  great  for  his  family,  the  neighboring  villagers  . 
and  farmers  combine  to  assist  him.  The  planter  has  his  little  garden  of 
sweet  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  perhaps  a  small  rice  field,  besides 
pigs  and  chickens,  which  furnish  food  to  the  family.  During  the  few 
days  ot  picking  and  manufacture  it  may  be  necessary-  to  call  in  outside 
labor  ;  but  the  Chinese  farmer  would  ^et  more  work  out  of  his  em- 
jjloyes  for  less  pay  than  the  foreigner  could  ever  expect  to  do.  By  these 
methods  he  reduces  the  amount  of  working  capital  to  a  minimum,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  actual  money  outlay  for  production  exceeds  fifteen  to  twenty 
Mexican  dollars  a  picul.  But  the  foreigner  could  scarcely  expect  to  be  so  suc- 
cessful. Were  he  perfectly  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  countr}%  he  would 
l3e  able  to  deal  direct  with  his  employes  and  exert  a  general  supervision  over 
his  men,  which  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  him.  Still  he  would  require  a 
native  overseer,  and  it  is  likely  that  this  individual  would  feather  his  nest  at 
the  foreigner's  expense.  If  the  foreigner  was  ignorant  of  the  language,  and 
consequently  unable  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  Chinese,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  employ  a  Chinese  compradore  and  place  himself  almost  entirely  in  this 
person's  hands.  Should  his  manager  turn  out  to  be  honest,  well  and  good  ; 
Ijut  apart  from  the  integrity  which  this  worthy  would  doubtless  show  in 
business  affairs  that  were,  or  might  be,  eventually  open  to  inspection,  the 
chances  are  that  by  **  ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain  "  he  would 
manage  to  turn  a  good  share  of  the  profits  into  his  own  coffers.  Besides 
this,  the  foreigner's  plantation  would  attract  all  the  disreputable  characters 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  cons'iderable  quantity  of  Tea  would  be  lost  through 
robbery.  Whether  the  foreigner  could  survive  in  competition  with  the 
Chinese  under  such  conditions  seems  ver\'  doubtful.     The  Japanese  planter 
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would  probably  find  himself  in  like  difficulties,  except  that  he  would  have 
the  advantage  over  the  European  or  American  of  lighter  living  expenses. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  well  to  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  important  part 
Tea  plays  in  the  island's  prosperity.  First,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  hills 
upon  which  the  Tea  flourishes  would,  were  it  not  for  this  trade,  probably  be 
left  waste  or  planted  to  sweet  potatoes  or  some  other  crop  of  very  little 
value.  The  industrj-.  therefore,  so  far  as  land  is  concerned,  is  almost  a  clear 
gain,  leaving  as  it  does,  the  rich  plains  and  valleys  for  the  growth  of  rice, 
sugar,  and  other  important  products. 

By  glancing  at  the  industrial  map  the  reader  will  observe  that  the 
district  under  Tea  cultivation  is  a  comparatively  small  one  in  the  north. 
Although  occupying  about  one-sixth  of  the  territor)'  utilized  by  sugar,  and 
only  a  fraction  of  that  given  up  to  rice,  or  the  area  covered  with  the  vast 
camphor  forests,  the  production  brings  to  the  island  nearly  five  times  the 
receipts  obtained  from  sugar,  over  five  times  the  receipts  obtained  from 
camphor,  and  more  than  one  half  of  the  total  value  of  the  whole  export 
trade  of  F'ormosa.*  Its  importance  to  North  Formosa  may  be  judged  by 
noting  that,  on  an  average,  about  86  per  cent,  of  the  annual  export  receipts 
are  obtained  from  Tea.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  port  of  Tamsui  (Hobe)  is  dependent  upon  this  industrj*, 
If  the  season  is  an  unprofitable  one  to  teamen,  either  growers  or 
packers,  a  noticeable  reduction  occurs  in  the  Chinese  demand  for  piece 
goods  and  other  foreign  imports,  and  should  the  industry  be  ruined,  as 
it  has  been  in  the  neighboring  districts  of  Amoy,  the  general  trade  of  North 
F^'ormosa  would  be  almost  nil,  thousands  thrown- out  of  work,  and  tlie 
government  revenue  directly  and  indirectly  cut  down  perhaps  a  million  of 
dollars  (the  present  direct  taxes  from  Tea  yield  over  half  a  million  yen).- 
This  the  Japanese  authorities  should  keep  in  mind,  and  regulations  or 
imposts  which  would  tend  to  hamper  the  Tea  trade  should  be  discouraged. 
So  far  the  government  has  exhibited  the  right  spirit.  Regulations  liave 
been  passed  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  Formosa  Tea,  a  fund  has  been 
provided  for  advertising  the  goods,  and,  although  Chinese  immigration  is 
not  generally  permitted,  eas}*  methods  have  been  devised  by  which  Tea 
laborers  may  go  back  to  China  at  the  close  of  the  I  ea  season  and  return  to 
Tamsui  in  the  spring.  Ihe  government  taxes  now  amount  to  about  a 
tenth  of  the  total  value  of  the  Tea  exj^ort :  and  with  the  lightly  taxed 
Japanese  and  free  Ceylon  and  Indian  Teas  in  competition  in  American 
markets,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  if  any  change  is  made,  it  will  be  to  lighten 
the  tax  rather  than  to  increase  it. 

1.  In  1897.  Yen. 
Export  of  Su'^Hi*     1,494,01>1 

,«       ( .'i-iiiipnor 1  ,ot}H,*r«>«) 

«.     J  HfV       ••.    •••    •.•    •••    .••    •••    •■•    .••    •••    •••    •••     \JplT*'' ',0«i\# 

Total   Export  from  Foriiiopa       \'i,7o9S9»i 

ff  ff  XcvJIic^tll***    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •#•    •••      CY^O  A  Of  0  ^M' 

(These  sums  niny  be  reduced  to  U.  S.  jsjold  dollars  by  dividing  by  two). 

2.  The  $;overnment  revenue  for  1898,  from  the  Tea  raanufaeturint^:  tax  amounted  to  yen  406,71  It 
and  from  the  Customs  export  duty  to  yen  2;C),117;   a  total  of  yen  (>41,828. 
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[fORMOSA  OOLONG  EXPOKT  TO  AMERICA  AND  EUROPE  AND  TOTAL  TEA  EXPORT  ^ 

FROM  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  TRADE. 


I»867 

:a8Gy 

J  870 
1871 

1872 
1873 


1871 


187.J 


1876 


1S77 


1^78 


1879 

]880 
1881 
1881' 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
189ti 
1^97 
1898 
1899 


Export  ForiiioHa    Export  Formosa 
OoIaiij^  to  the        "    Ooloiijjf  to 
United  Statew.  Europe. 


»r 


(    285.200  11)8.     I 

8hip|^ie<i    direct 

I  from    Formosa  ' 

(to  New  York.     ) 


2,032,220  lbs. 


1,261,361  lbs. 


2,818,959  lb«. 


4,896,345  lbs. 


75,153  lbs. 


283,742  lbs. 


400,796  lbs. 


6,487,840  lbs.  1.1 02,369  lbs. 


7,701,693  lbs. 


a)8.88i  lbs. 


8. 1 52, 1 68  lbs.  1  287,360  lbs. 


9,783,51 3  lbs.  1  ."056,034  lbs. 


10,884.127  Ibfi. 
11,978.605  lbs. 
10.40(),2(iO  lbs. 
11,272,569  lbs. 
11,779,448  lbs. 
14.6:M,082lbs. 
13,797.879  Ins. 
14,524,015  lbs. 
14,961,048  lbs. 
14,539,894  lbs. 
14,212,326  lbs. 
15,029,535  lbs. 
15,211.076  lbs. 
18,479,927  lbs. 
16,748,236  lbs. 
15,912.42611)8. 
19,327,460  lbs. 
16,672,68;^  lbs. 
16.261,238  lbs. 
16,051,000  lbs. 
(estimated.) 


636,295  lbs. 

614,151  lbs. 

752,473.  lbs. 
1,018,481  lbs. 

726,293  lbs. 

931,270  lbs. 

920,470  1»»8. 
1,199.950  11)8. 

947,514  lbs. 
1,007,646  lbs. 

975,264  lbs. 

746,229  lbs. 

735.368  lbs. 

714,981  lbs. 

754,444  lbs. 

781.,89i  1«»8. 

572,257  lbs. 

685.651  lbs. 

688,318  lbs. 

489,347  lbs. 
(eatiiiiftted.) 


Season  Average  Price  (Tamsui 
currency)  per  piciil  (133  lbs.) 


j  Choice  

I  Fair  

Choice  ... 

('Choice  

jFine  

COood  

Summer  Teas 


i«25 
$16 


$1U 
^15 
$20 


(a   281 
(1/  20  f 


$32  («  35 

$36  (a:  40^ 

$27  (a;  32- 

$38  (a  44) 

\  Choice  $45  (a.  55 

1  Fine     $38  («;  44 

25  (u  30%  lower  than  Sprinjj  prices\ 

1872.     During  August  good  clean  I 

57,360  lbs.       "I     Teas  could  be  purchase*!  at  $11  ^  • 

1 5.     Some  even  at  10    During  Fall  1 

prices  recovered  fully  40^,,.  j 

( May       Medium  to  Choice  $23  (q^  45 ) 


f 


)• 


June  &  July 
I  Aug.  to  Dec.  „ 

Lowest  point    ... 
■  Highest  point  ... 

Medium  and  Fine 

j  Choice       

'l  Good 

j  Choice        

-'Fine 

( G()o<l 

Choice        


( 


J  Fine 
Good 


( 


(i.'hoice 
■'  Fine 


lliird  Crop : 

I       I  Good 


.,  $;i6  (0}  46  , 
„  $12  50^:  35) 
Good  $16 
Choicest  $4ci 
...  $20  (^  36i 
...  $44  («/  45* 
...   $20  f 

...   $33  (a  36) 
...   $26  (^  32- 
...   $17  ($  24) 
...   $45  (e  55) 
...    $30  (o!  40  w 
..   $17  (g)  25) 
..   $55  ^  60) 
..   $45  (gj  50  I 
..   $35  (d  36) 
$39.50 
$35.65 
$34.04 
..        $36.13 
$34.85 
..        $35.12 
$37.72 
$34.46 
$36.95 
$34.99 
$37.34 
$31.81 
$36.64 
$38.52 
$-iJ..74 
>41.14 
$38.59 
$47.25 
$37.68 
..   $35  C<t  36 
(♦^.stimHted.) 


Total  Export  of 

Formosa  Tea 

(all  kinds).' 

180,824  lbs. 
270,790  lbs. 
528,210  lbs. 

729,234  lbs. 

1,405,348  lbs. 
1,982,410  lbs. 

2,601,801  lbs. 


2,081,324  lbs. 


3,338,846  lbs. 

5,543,140  lbs. 
7,854,020  lbs. 
9,230,754  lbs. 

10,701,524  lbs. 

11.337.710  lbs. 

1 2,063.450  Jbs. 
12,854,355  lbs. 
12.(»40,^46  lbs. 
13,206,726  lbs. 
13,155,437  lbs. 
16.364,041  lbs. 
16.171,605  lbs. 
16,816,736  lbs. 
18,053,653  lbs. 
17,384,164  lbs. 
17,107,257  lbs. 
18,055.149  lbs. 
18,230,000  lbs. 
21,908.530  lbs. 
20,533,733  lbs. 
19.556,116  lbs. 
21,474.200  lbs. 
20.516,020  lbs. 
20,532,407  lbs. 
19,837,331  Ibb. 


1.  The  above  total  covers  all  grades  and  kinds  of  Tea  exported  for  each  calendar  ye»r  as  re(M>ried 
by  the  customs.  The  Japanese  customs  reports  classify  Tea  in  five  divisions,  and  the  1898  figures  for 
each  ai*e  as  follows  : — 


Tea,  black  (Oolong) 
Tea,  black  (Pouchong)  ... 

Tea,  iNincha     

Tea,  dut*t         

Tea,  stnlk         

Total    ... 


17,378,077  lbs.  Declared  value  Yen  5,696,841 

2,Q97,373  lbs.  „            „     Yen     626,733 

199.766  lbs.  ,.            „      Yen       11.667 

200,564  lbs.  „            „      Yen         7,621 

55.727  lbs.  ,.            „      Yen         3.244 


20,632,407  lbs. 


Yen  6,246^096 
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FORMOSA  POUCHONG  EXPORT  FROM  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  TRADE. 


• 

.Average  price  THinsui 

Averajre  price  Tamswi 

Season. 

Total  Export.    • 

currency  ppr  pioul 

reason. 

Total  Export. 

curren«*y  per  picul 

(i:«  lbs.) 

(133  lbs.) 

1881 

40,66()  lbs. 

$  26.25              ; 

1894 

2.200,266  lb?. 

•    •  a 

18^3 

Io2,000  lbs. 

%  30.0() 

r 

1     1895 

2.70C».O0O  lbs. 
(estimatfHi) 

B    ■    • 

1886 

760.330  lbs. 

$  33.CH) 

1 80() 
1897 

2.279.9(H>  Uw. 
2.441.215  lbs. 

$  26.no 
%  25  (X» 

ISH'J 

1,367,583  lbs. 

•  •  • 

1898 

2,719.167  lbs. 

$  26.IK» 

1893 

I,96(),a33  IbH. 

•  •  • 

1809 

2,91 1,636  lbs. 

%  26.16 

1 

The  fijifures  in  l)oth  the  above  tables  Rbowinjj  the  export  ot'.FormoBa  Oolong  to  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  earlier  yearfl,  are  from  the  Anioy  Chamber  of  Commerce  retumii. 
and  are  iin<loubt<Hlly  correct.  The  figurefl  showing  the  total  export  including  Pouchongs,  etc..  are  from 
Chinese  Cui^tomA  Iteports,  the  only  available  source  for  such  returns,  and  tor  the  last  three  years  from  the 
«1apaneHe  Customs  Reports.  The  half  chest  of  Oolong  contains  al>out  40  lbs.  of  Tea.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  hvst  few  years,  no  separate  entry  was  made  in  the  Customs  R«(M>rt8 
which  would  show  the  export  of  Pouchong  Tea,  the  table  for  the  latter  is  incomplete.  The  fact  that 
Home  Pouchongs  are  shipped  direct  and  not  landeii  at  Amoy  renders  it  impossible  to  obtain  exact  figures 
from  the  latter  port,  and  again,  as  souie  small  parcels  not  specified  as  Pouchongs  when  shipped  from 
Formosa  are  later  sold  as  such,  the  local  customs  figures  are  not  wholly  to  be  i*elied  upon.  Hut  little 
more,  therefore,  can  be  claimed  for  figures  in  the  Pouchong  table  than  that  they  are  approximately  cor- 
rect.   Pouchong  packages  vary  greatly  in  size,  containing  from  20  to  40  lbs.  of  Tea  each. 
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THi:    CAMPHOR    INDUSTRY, 


Ctunpliitr  (Utd  Hdratfc  qtit'tftionH  iHHcparahlr — FoniUfHUii  lunrsls — Price  nf  Cumphnr 
in  hhuul — Kndh'ns  intr/iirr — Camphor  in  the  Kith  ccntHrif — First  FonnoHan 
Vinnnptthi — Rt'hrlUttn  of  17>i2 — Arnuut  agriculturints  ocrnpif  Camphor  land — 
Xincternth  rmtnrjj  traders — American  firm  aecnres  Camphor  inonopohj — 
Ta4>taVH  (Ofreement — Impnn'ementH  at  Takow — An  American  conceHnion — Yearhi 
export — Fnifliiih  jirma  entahlished — Monopoli^ta  defied — Foreiifn  GorernmentH 
interested — Le  (rendre's  Report — Increaain/f  tnnddcH  with  officiah — Raid  ttrfainnt 
foreiifners — Camj)hor  conjiaeated — $500  for  a  jorcif/ners  head — British  consul 
lands  naral  force  at  Anjiimi — MonopoUf  aholislied — Saraz/esi  af/fjressire — Militarif 
threes  in  action — Gocernors  nephen'  <ind  escort  e.rterminated — (rorernor  Liu 
fakes  the  field — Toludutm  camj^ait/n  of  1891 — Miniopolji  re-estaldishad — Stand 
taken  fnf  Formosan    Gorernment — Monoptdif  opi)i)sed  hif  foreign   representatires 

—  Withdrau'id  of  monopidy — Store  tar  introduced — JIandarins'  private  profit 
— Futile  attempt  fa  introduce  Japanese  stores — Sjteculators  (fnuise  prophectj 
— C(d,  Nttrtlfs  sjindicate — Excitimi  speculation — Arrival  of  Japanese — Camjdior 
industrji  of  ttt-daij — Locatittn  of  Camjdior  forests — Soil — Manufacturinij  stations 
— PfO'ts  <a  shipment — Ajournet/  to  the  Camphor  district — A  Camphttr  station — 
Ascent  of  the  mountains — Plant  life  in  the  hills — Rattan,  industry — Camphor 
fn'cst — Uitme  and  life  of  Camplun'  tree  described — Probable  supphf — Ajforesta- 

tion  sj/stcni  required — Camjdior  trees  in  foreign  lands — Industrif  in  China — 
Value  of  tree  apportionate  to  a^je — Cultivation  of  tree  a  questionable  investment 

—  I'ses  of  tree  apart  from  drutj — Scientific  cultivation — Record  ffrowth  of 
Camphin'  trees  in  foreign  lands — Tree-strippinii — Sarar/c  district  reclaimed  bff 
Camphor  workers — Xecessarjj  rcifuisites  for  Camphor  nmnufacture — Camphor 
stills  in  operation — Prolxtble  effect  of  present  luonoptdif — Historif  (f  priratc 
iuvnership  in  Camphor  district — Border  life — Stitckade  life — llakka  pioneers — 
AftcT'dinner  contracts— lleadlnmtinq  e.vcnrsiiuis — Border  warfare — Victims  of 
treacherif — Savaffe  pris<nters — Camphor  forest  ownership — Armed  aiiificers — 
Detailed  description  itf  construction  of  Chinese  stove — Distillers  and  their  method 
(f  labor — Fri}m  forest  to  still — Method  (f  manufacture — Care  of  fire — Distillation 
— Financial  arrauffements — Arrival  of  Japanese  and  introdiwtion  of  their  stoves 
— Detailed  description  of  Japanese  stove — Operation  of  stove  in  detail — Camphor 
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0/7  Htatiatica  and  nicthod'of  rcfinhuj  (leacrihed — Chinese   and  Japanese  sivva 
enmpared — Improved  diHfillinf/  apparatns — Cliinene  and  Japaiwse  forest  work, 
eampared — Fonnnsan  Camphor  tree  and  its  richness   in    drufj — TaUe  shoniinj 
jfield  (>/  carious  parts  of  tree — A  hazard(tns  (Krapation — Warfare  a  fador  19^ 
eost   of  drnfi — Treaeherij   and    murder   in  Cantjfhor  districts — Chinese  ofhcirs  I 
savatje   Sifstem    versus    Japanese  sifstem — Headhantimi    expeditions — Treachei  — ^S 
and  its  fatal  result — Japanese  sifstem  of  Camphor  control — Inejfevtire  proteetu^^^^ 
afpiinst   savaijes — Head  hunters    and    a    Japanese    victim — Murder  of  Japanese  "«♦' 
it(tici(ds  in  Camphor  district — Control  (ff  haulhunters — Japanese  hnkonsho  offie^^  — e* 

established — The  savat/e  question — Policji  of  Uftn-interference — Armed  guards 

Statua  of  Fitrmosan\sava[ie — The  land  questimi — Economical  aspect  of  saruf^^  ^ije 
life — Status  of  civilized  aboriiiincH — Japanese  Camphor  workers — Jajuinese  at^  -^  ud 
Chinese  Camphor  worhers  compared — Transportation  of  Camphor — Ltms  &  in 
weight — Camphor  (iduUeratitni  and  methods  of  detection — Jajmnese  taxatitm  n^       an 

applied  to  Camphor — Confusion  of  claima — Dijficulties  in    Camphor   district — 

Foreigners  withdraw  from  Camphttr  trade — Mid  Formosa  district  — Camphm  ^or 
(dl  tax — Camphor  monopoljj  established — Gorernment  sgstem  of  control — Japai^'^iis 
Camphor  export — Table  showinr/  Formosa  Camphor  export  for  half  centurg. 

The  Camphor  question  is  in  reality  the  savage  question,  inasmu<»^  jch 
as  the  success  or  failure  of  the  industry  is  dependent  upon  the  positicz^on 
occupied  by  the  savages,  and  as,  in  a  general  account  of  either  subject  it 

would  be  quite  difficult  to  separate  them,  I  have  included  some  materf  — ial 
which  may  appear  at  first  sight  as  more  appropriate  for  the  account  of 

the  Formosa  savages  given  in  a  later  chapter.     It   is   only  that  phase  of 

their  life  which  has  been  exhibited  in   their  contact  with  outsiders,   who  in 

this  case  prove  to  be  Camphor  workers  or  troops  sent  to  protect  €  ^zJthe 
latter,  that  I  make  any  pretence  of  recording  here.  I  have  also  include  ^ffied 
such  little  information  as  can  be  obtained  regarding  other  products  of  tf  ::^t\\t 
forest  besides  Camphor. 

Of  all  the  products  of  Formosa  none  is  of  such  interest  as  Camphc^^^^^* 
The  fact  that  it  is  snatched  from  the  jungle  ^'er  which  die  wild  savaj^  -^^J?^ 
roams,  and  that  it  is  not  produced  to  any  extei..  in  any  other  i^art  of  t^:*"  ^he 
world,  save  Japan,  accounts  for  this.  It  would  be  an  inviting  subject  for  t  ::^  ^^^ 
statistician,  whose  hobby  is  to  study  problems  such  as  how  many  days  ccz:^^-^^' 
sumption  of  matches  placed  end  on  end  it  would  require  to  encircle  t^^f  ^'^^ 
world,  to  figure  out  how  many  drops  of  human  blood  are  represented  in  t^^  ^'^^* 
few  ounces  of  Camphor  which  the  humane  young  lad}'  purchases  to  keep  Ix^X^h^r 
dainty  garments  free  of  moths,  or  how  many  lives  are  lost  that  sor^  *^^ 
decrepid  old  gentleman  may  Ix^  cured  of  his  rheumatic  pains.  The  tre^^*^^ 
which  produce  this  valuable  article  are  unfortunatel)'  widiin  the  country  of 

the   aborigines   or   upon    the  immediate    border   of  it.     Tlie   methods  of 

obtaining  the  drug  adopted  by  the  Chinese  necessitates  the  destruction  of  l^*Ae 
trees,  which  are  never  replaced  ;  and  while  temporarj'  permission  is  sonc::^^- 
times   granted   by  individual  savages  or  their  village  headmen  to  wc^-^t 
certain  border  districts,  the  aboriginal  population  as  a  whole  naturally  vie^**^ 
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mth  deep  concern  the  gradual  encroachment  on  their  native  soil ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  border  districts  have,  since  the  earliest  days,  been  in  a 
chronic  state  of  disturbance.  Every  opportunity  has  been  seized  for  the 
perpetration  of  outrages,  and,  sad  to  say,  these  outrages  have  not  been  on  the 
part  of  savages  alone,  for  the  Chinese,  on  their  side,  seem  never  to  have  let 
slip  any  chance  which  presented  itself  of  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the 
unfortunate  aborigines,  llie  lives  that  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
have  been  lost  directly  in  consequence  of  this  would  sum  up  a  verj^  large 
number  :  while  indirectly,  for  instance  among  soldiers  sent  into  the  savage 
districts  to  avenge  the  murder  of  some  Camphor  worker,  and  mcc  versa, 
imong  aborigines  making  a  raid  on  Chinese  peasants  living  near  the  border, 
here  must  have  been  a  deplorable  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  loss  of 
ife.  Statistics  are  not  sufficiently  complete  to  afford  exact  information,  but 
he  historical  notes  which  follow  will  give  some  idea  of  the  **  butchers  bill.'' 

Camphor  is  mentioned  as  an  article  of  trade  in  the  early  history^  of 
''ormosa,  but  w^hether  it  refers  to  the  crj^stallized  product  of  the  tree,  or 
imply  to  the  wood  which  is  used  for  building  purposes,  etc.,  is  not  clear.^ 

In  the  i6th  centirr}-  the  Camphor  forest  extended  down  on  to  the  plains, 
ncl  along  some  of  the  plateaux,  even  to  the  west  coast.  At  as  compara- 
ively  late  a  date  as  1868,  Camphor  trees  were  growing  on  the  lower 
anges  of  the  hills  north  of  Taipeh  in  the  north,  w^hich  are  now  given  over 
o  the  cultivation  of  tea  and  other  staples.  The  main  supply,  however,  is 
low,  as  it  always  has  been,  in  that  vast  district  covering  the  mountain 
•egion  stretching  through  the  heart  of  the  island  from  north  to  south. 

Chinese  historians  tell  us  that,  early  in  the  i8th  century,  the  government 
ieclared  a  monopoly  in  Formosa  over  Camphor  and  other  products  of  the 
brest,  the*  penalty  for  cutting  down  a  single  tree  in  contravention  of  the 
regulations  being  death.  Under  this  rigorous  law  over  two  hundred  people 
ivere  decapitated  in  the  one  year  1720.  This  so  enraged  the  colonists  that 
two  years  later  they  broke  out  into  a  rebellion,  during  w^hich  many  thousands 
lost  their  lives,  and  the  capital  of  the  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  Choo 
Yih-kw^ei,  the  rebel  leader."  Although  the  government  did  not  relinquish  its 
ir* ; 7 

1.  The  early  history  of  Camphor  is  wrapped  in  obpciuity.  While  mention  of  the  tree  is  found  in 
•«everal  early  records,  there  is  not  always  evidence  that  the  niannfacture  of  the  drug  was  practised. 
l*he  first  indisputable  reference  to  the  trade  in  the  drutr  is  made  by  Klaproth  (Memoires  Belatifs  k 
TAsie. — Paris  1824),  who  refers  to  tlie  manufacture  of  Camphor  as  bein^  one  of  the  important  in- 
iastries  of  the  island  at  the  time  of  his  visit  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  It  is  clear, 
bowever,  that  the  crystallized  product  of  the  tree  was  known  in  very  early  days  to  the  eastern  nations, 
ind  that  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Arabians.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  India  was  the 
Srst  country  to  nianufactui*e  the  drug,  and  1,200  years  ago  a  prince  of  that  nation  is  said  to  have 
made  a  present  of  Camphor  to  the  Chinese  Emperor.  At  all  events,  the  first  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  drug  obtained  by  Europe,  seems  to  have  been  got  from  India,  and  this  land  waa 
the  first  customer  for  China's  product,  so  that  the  known  manufacture  of  Camphor  in  China  dates  back 
Diany  centuries.  Coreans  were  al^o  acquainted  with  the  drug,  and  it  was  they,  who  in  later  years, 
introduced  the  •  manufacture  to  Jnpan.  Snteuma  was  the  first  province  of  Japan  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  tendered  by  their  neighbors,  and  some  180  years  ago,  sufficient  Camphor  was  produced  to 
place  regular  supplies  in  Nagasaki,  where  the  drug  was  known  as  a  special  product  of  the  above 
[>rovince.  Later  Kyushu,  Shikoku,  and  other  parts  of  Japan  took  up  the  manufacture.  China,  whe- 
ther because  she  had  exhausted  tlie  supply  of  available  trees,  or  could  not  compete  with  Formosa  and 
Japan,  where  trees  v^ere  more  plentiful,  gradually  withdrew  from  the  industry,  uutil  at  present  the 
export  of  Chinese  Camphor  is  practically  nil. 

%  See  pages  70  to  73  Chapter  V.  for  an  account  of  this  rebellion. 
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claims  to  a  monopoly,  the  laws  controlling  the  same  were  made  more  lenient, 
and,  by  the  payment  of  certain  royalties,  work  in  the  Camphor  forests  was 
permitted. 

A  boundary'  line  established  by  the  Formosan  authorities  in  173S, 
was  expected  to  separate  the  savage  regions,  which  the  officials  made 
no  pretense  of  governing,  from  the  Chinese  district  over  which  they  nominally 
niled.  In  1 788,  a  force  of  armed  agriculturists,  comprised  of  Pepohoans 
and  other  civilized  aborigines,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  authorities  to 
aid  in  the  subjection  of  Lim  So-bun's  Ribel  band,  were  given  a  lar^e  district 
of  territory  on  the  savage  lx)rder,  witli  permission  to  dispose  of  the  Camphor 
growing  within  their  respective  boundaries,  and  afterwards  to  till  the  tree- 
denuded  land  so  as  to  produce  the  n(xe*ssary  food-stuffs.  T^or  administra- 
tive purposes  the  concession  was  divided  into  six  districts,  and  a  tax  was 
imposed.  For  some  years  tlu!  Pepohoans  profited  b)'  their  position  and 
led  a  contented  life  ;  but  later  on,  their  i)rosperity  attracted  the  attention  of 
unscnipulous  Chinese,  who  stepped  in,  and  by  cunning  and  treachery 
gradually  deprived  the  unfortunate  pioneers  of  their  possessions.  From  that 
period,  (the  beginning  of  the  present  century,)  the  Chinese,  Hakkas  chiefly, 
succeeded  in  controlling  the  manufacture.  The  savages  have  shown  no 
disposition  to  cuigage  in  th(t  industry  themselves,  work  being  regarded  by 
them  as  quite  on  a  level  with  small-pox,  famine,  and  other  plagues,  while  the 
more  willing  Pepohoans  lost  the  opportunity  from  their  own  shiftlessness 
and  general  simplicity. 

L'pon  the  arrival  of  the  first  foreign  traders,  in  the  present  centur)%  the 
Chinese  officials  still  claimed  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the*  Camphor  industry. 
In  1855,  an  American,  \\\  M.  Robinet  of  Hongkong,  the  iirst  foreigner  in 
later  da)\s  to  engage  in  trade  in  h'ormosa,  despatched  a  vessel,  the  American 
bark  Louisiana,  commanded  l)y  Captain  Crosby,  to  lakow.  The  vessel 
returned  with  a  profitable  cargo,  as  did  the  Santiago  which  closely  followed 
her.  The  success  of  these*  two  voyages  tecoming  known  caused  several 
other  parties  to  take  an  interest  in  the  trade. 

Two  American  firms.  X}e  Pros,  ct  Co.  and  Williams,  Anthon  &  Co., 
contemplated  starting  at  once  permanent  establishments,  but  were  persuaded 
by  Mr.  Robinet  to  carry  on  business  with  him  on  joint  account,  and  the  new 
company  at  once  bought  the*  .American  l)ark  Science,  which  was  de.spatched, 
well  armed  and  manned,  to  remain  as  a  store  ship,  Ixiing  commanded  by 
Captain  Georges  A.  Potter.  At  the  same  time  the  l>ark  Isabclita  HyuCy  die 
ship  Ai'chitect,  and  the  schooner  Frolic  were;  sent  over  with  funds  to  the 
amount  of  eight}'  thousand  dollars  and  valuable  presents  for  the  authorities. 
All  American,  C.  1).  Williams,  aboard  the  brig  Clarita,  accompanied  the 
ex])edition,  the  first  ol)ject  of  which  was  to  inspect  the  various  ports,  select 
a  site  for  an  establishment,  and  enter  into  som(*  agreement  with  the 
l*V)rmosan  authorities.  After  calling  on  the  officials  at  Taiwan  (Tainan^,  he 
took  passage  in  the  Fro/ic  and  visited  all  th(!  ports  on  the  west  coast  as  far 
to  the  north  as  K(*lung.  Mr.  Williams'  trip  was  successful,  and  he  secured 
Irom   the   authorities   an   agreement   giving   his    company    the   monopoly 
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/  all  Camphor  produced,  and  other  tradiriij  |)rivileiT^es,  as- well  as  per- 
issioii  to  form  an  estal)lishment  at  I'akow/  In  C()nsid<M*atir)n  of  thcs(! 
•ncessions,  the  Americans  ag^rc(*tl  that  their  vctssels  should  ])ay  on** 
ficlred  dollars  each  voyai^e  as  tonnaye  dues,  that  they  would  protect 
Icow  aijainst  pirates,  and  that,  when  necessarj*,  they  would  furnish  the 
/lorities  there  with  a  ship  to  pursue*  the  pirates,  to  he  under  the  orders  of 
CTIiinese  audiorities  and  carry  the  Imperial  tla;^  during-  th(^  time  so 
plowed.  Captain  M.  Kooney  was  sent  to  Takow,  and  under  his  super- 
^r^clt*nce  some  im])rovements  in  shipping"  wcrn*  introduc(!(l.  A  small 
II  iitjl  which  divided  much  of  the  water  oft  the  bar  was  filled  u[).  and  a 
io.1  station  provided  with  a  li^ht  was  erected  at  the  entrance  to  j^uide 
^=>  Ijyday  or  niyht.  On  shore  were  constructed  a  granite  storehouse 
il^le  of  containin^i  looo  tons,  two  houses,  and  a  wharf  from  which  vessels 
^l    load.     A  considerable  portion  of  the  surrounding;-  district  was  marked 

^^  lid  over  this  small  concession  the  American  ila<(  was  llown.  After 
-->ci  :)enditure  of  the  equivalent  of  $45,000  Ljold  in  diese  improvements,  the 
^"ili>hor  promised  was  not  forthcomintj,  and  the  first  few  \'essels  returned 
J'^c^  mainland  with  car<;oes  scarcely  pa\inj;'  ihc'w  expenses.  Then  the 
^^  i^iams,  as  merchants  were  wont  to  do  in  those  earh*  da\s,  decided  to 
^^  the  authorities  to  carr\'  out  their  agreement,  and  accordin£jfh' 
-lighted  their  little  lleet,  makin^:  a  naval  demonstration  before  the* 
^  I'l  ished  mandarins.  ( )n  a  visit  to  the  Sciciirc  bein^;"  made  by  the  prefect,  the 
^t;<-,t  of  three  mms,  with  which   it  was   custc  niarv  to  honor  him,  was  with- 

»  and  he  was  informed  that  forcille  measures  would  \x\  adopted  if  he 
^^c^t  act  faithfulh*.  The  result  was  \v\\  satisiactorv  ;  as  much  Camphor 
'  ■  >i'oui4ht  in  aswas  wanted,  with  which  and  withothrrcaroo,  7S  \csselswen' 
^"^s.s  tlian  two  )(ars  laden,  brin^inii^  a  larL^e  i)rotit  to  the  proinot(*rs.  lor 
^^tintr  purposes  a  small  schooncT  of  So  tons.  \\\v.  J\a7'L  was  constructed 
I  c.^nployed  in  collecting;  Camphor  as  fast  as  it  was  purchased  by  native 
-'*^ts  stationed  at  the  princiijal  ports  aloni;;  the  c(\ast.  L'])wards  of  lo.oco 
^^Is  of  Camphor  were  obtained  vearlv  bv  the  comv>anv  at  a  cost  of  about 
•^o  a  picul,  and  sold  at  a  very  <;ood  price  in  Honi^kon^. 

^.   '*  ALfrc'Pineiit  eiitt»i(»ii  int«»  wiili  tli«»  T.mtai,  or  Intoinlaut  «»f  einiiit  in  Foiiii«'>jj,  alnait  c.inyiiitr 
^  tvuilo  ill  tlio  island. 

'*  The  Taf»tai  tfinnts  tli«»  priviU'«^o  of  trailin;^  at  Fi.»i*niosa  i<»  ilu'  owikm-s  nf  Iho  ship  Silnici'  on  tho 
ivMlowinj'  cotiditious: — 

"'rii»>  owneift  ('f  (hf*  ^r/t'H^v  aL^i'fM*  to  pidtiM-t  tli»'  i>'»rt  of 'I'.ilcnu*  Mi^aiii^t  i-irat*'.-:  w  ith  tlifir  ships  ; 
Rnd  M]i»»m'V»*r  rfijiiinMl  ])y  tli«'  Int»'inLiut  «>r  any  ••iIht  liit^h  olii  -jm-,  fli»'v  uiil  tiiriii^li  a  v.»ssfl  in  )>uimiI'« 
[•itat**-.  wliirli  v«-.ssel,  f«»i-  tin*  tiiin'  ht'iiij;,  sliall  in*  uikIit  t'liarire  of  a  <'liiiH«s«'  (")ttii-«'r  and  rarry  ln>  Hilt. 
Tln'y  liirthi'i*  n«in»H  to  pay  fifty  dollars  rliari.''-s  f<»i'  ♦•lu-li  ni.i-t-  of  ovi-ry  ship  tliat  loads  f.»r  tln'ir 
mrouiif.  Tln.»  <^aptiun  of  tii<»  Srii-nrr  is  to  afl"oid  ««v«'ry  facility  ;ind  a>;>i.-tano«'  to  tlj»f  auth«'riti«»>  if  it 
ihtOH  iit>t  ooiiipiuiiiii^o  his  nationality. 

"  Tlio  Iiitoiidaiit,  on  his  jmit,  a«;ioos  to  j;iv<«  th«'  Captain  of  tlio  Sri,ncc,  foi-  tho  lawful  trado  to  1»* 
»ai*»i«*«l  *ni.  ('Vt'vy  prol«'<'tioTi,  and  to  aa*  tiiat  ail  tin»  Chiiu's*  nK*r.liants  faithfully  fiiltil  tln-ir  fmt  rarts : 
md  piirtirulariy  tho  <'ainphoi  monopoly  ent'Tt*  I  into  witli  lli"  •liini'.-o  r<>nt;actoii:.  H"  .•i!-»o  <j;ra  it-<  to 
jie  C'aptiiiu  tliH  pi"ivih'u'«*  *'t  hiiiMiii:^  ofdi.uns  to  store  ._^..o. Is,  and  j^'i  niils  him  to  placi*  lu^his  at  t  hi» 
nf  ia».<*»*  c»t  tho  l*oi  t  oil  ji  Ha«;-<t.iiT  iTt't-tt-d  for  .-U'-l»  :l  purp- sf,  an<l  to  ^»t  iti<iri  hu  y-^  on  tli»' har.  H»» 
•ill  tak*»  UMSisuivs  that  pr«»p«Mly  of  i-v»'iy  l.ind  sliall  lit-  n'sp«'<rt<'d.  Kvfiy  h;udran«t'  is  to  hr  pi.u-ed  in 
!«•   way  of  iill  otlier  ver^.^-el^  atlt'inpliii<;  to  tiad«»  in  Foinio-a. 

•*  It  i.s  »|j*o  nnd«M'.stood  that,  wlu*n«v<M*  tlnM«*  siiall  hu  a  ha«l  <M'op  «»f  rii'»»  and  this  -^frain  h"CoM.i» 
rare**,  the  lutendaiit'fl   prohihitioii   to  ••xport   it   shall  hi' i-f-prvt-'d  hy  Uu»  Captain   of  tln»  .sv»VMr#' ;  luit 
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The  successful  operations  of  the  American  firm  brouijht  others  intoth 
field:  and,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  interest  the  United  States  authorities ii 
the  island,  the  concession  was  sold  to  an  I'jii^^lish  firm. 

Upon  the  e'stahlishment  of  consular  jurisdiction  in  the  island  (1861),  tw 
English    firms,    Jardine,    Matheson   &    Co.   and   Dent  &    Co.,   shared  the 
Camphor  monopoly  l)et\veen  them.     Other  foreign  firms  were,   during  tH 
next  two  or  three  years,  (established  in  considerable  numl^ers,  the  members 
which   strenuously  op[)Osed   the    monopoly  as   being  an   infraction  of  th^— "^ 
treat)',  discriminating  as  it  did  against  imlividual  enterprise. 

There  were,  at  this  time,  sevt^ral  settU^rs  in  th(!  interior  who  i>osse.sse<::—  ^ 
wealth  and  i)()\ver  (enough  to  fre(|uently  defy  the  government  authoritie?^  — 
It  was  common  for  th(Mn  to  sell  Cam[)hor  to  foreigners  at  Tamsui,  and  b; 
providing  the  carriers  with  a  large  armed  escort  they  were  enabled  ti 
guarantees  safe  delivery  at  that  port.  This  naturally  resulted  in  frecjueim 
private  wars,  and  on  one  such  occasion,  in  1^63,  about  two  thousand  me«r 
were  engaged  on  each  side,  Althouijh  the  loss  of  lifct  was  small,  it  threw  s::^ 
large  district  into  anarchv,  and  nssulled  in  a  considerable  financial  loss  froi 
the  dislocation  of  trade. 

On  th(!  ratification  of  the*  French  and  luKdish  treaties  in  i860  and  the! 
subse(]iient  enforcement,  it  was  (k*clared  that  tlu!  whole  coast  was  not  ope: 
to   foHMgn  trad(\  but  only  'I  ainan  and  'I'amsui  and  its  de[)endency  Keliinj*. 
This   was   a   blow  to  the  fonsign   firms   interested  in  the  monopoly,  as  b; 
visiting  the  west  ccxist  ports  and  thus  getting  nearer  the  field  of  productioi 
they   secured   the  Camphor  at  less  expense  and  were  I  etler  able  to  contro 
the  trade.      The  coasting"  vessels  were  withdrawn,  and  the  foreigners  coi 
cerned   were   obliged  to   confine  their   labors    to    the    treaty   ports.    Th( 
monopolists   j)urchased  the  Camjjhor  from   the  producers  at  a  vcrj*  lo\\ 
figure  and  exported  just  enough  to  meet  the  demand  at  Hongkong  withouP 
permitting   the   prices    to   lidl ;   but   now,   with  the  additional  expenses  of 
transportation  over-land,  and  the  fact  that  the  Camphor  frequently  got  into^ 
other  hands,    the  foreigiu^-s   found   it   more   dithcult  to  pay  the  prices  do-- 
manded   by  the  government,  whiles  the  consumers  did  not  exhibit  a  willing- 
ne:ss  to  meet  the  increased  cost.     A  temporary  lull  in  the  trade  resulted. 

Ihe  Chinese  comi>rador(ss  and  others  were  not  slow  in  availing  thenv 
.seKes  of  the  inactivity  existing,  and,  though  the  contracts  conceding  to 
certain  foreigners  exclusive  j)rivileges  had  not  Ixen  ofihcially  annulled,  the 
Chinetsc!  above  referred  to  practically  rendered  them  nugatorj*  by  giving 
expensive  presents  to  tlus  mandarins,  and  ol)taining  thereby  almost 
exclusive  control  of  the  trade  !  Every  adxantage  and  facility  was  afforded 
them  by  the  officials,  and  every  obstacle  and  hindrance  placed  in  the  way  of 
fonsigners  tr\  inij"  to  entc-r  the  market. 

h«>  shjill  liM  }n»riiiitt«^il  t<»  cxpitrt  all  tlio  ri<.M>i  wlii«'h  has  alre:i<ly  l>«^*^n  coiitraL'ted  for, — within  a  month 
of  the  proiiiititioil. 

•■  W  is  i■Mltil^'^  jiL,'rt'(*'l  tli;ir  tlie  Cnptaiti  «»{  tio  Srieno'  ><liall  s^j»  that  tlie  on^w  of  hiJi  ohip.  and  Jil*"» 
of  othiT  vi'-:-.ols  i-oMiiii'^  t.»  I*'. .iiii- ».-!;i .  sliall  Tii»t  ;it'»'inpt  t'*  plun'liT  or  :i!iii>n' tho  pt^oplo,  Hiid  shall  he 
st'voiolv  puiii.sIuMl  wImmh'v*'!  tln-y  nro  tV.iind  lo  <lii  sn. 

Si'^iu"!  Jit  'rjiiwMii  JuiH'.  27.  lH.',;"i. 

ISTKNDAXT    oK     FiH{Mi»>A     I  Ij  S.) 
<fhOKi!i:    A.    P«»TTKU  (li.S.) 


J 11  1865,  there  were  at  Takow  tlie  ICnglish  firms  of  Jardine  Matheson  & 
o.,  1  )ent  &  Co:,  and  MacPhail  &  Co.,  at  Tamsui  and  Kelimj^,  the 
erman  firm  James  Milisch  &  Co.,  the  American  firm,  Field,  Hastus  & 
o.,  a. lid  the  English  merchant  John  Dodd,  agent  for  Dent  &  Co. 
o  little  rivalry  existed  l>etween  these  five  firms  in  the  Camphor  trade. 
:y  nitich  opposition,  however,  was  shown  them  by  the  Chinese  mandarins, 
ho  X"vjshed  to  corner  all  the  profits  connected  with  the  industry,  that 
iaii->>  were  very  unsalishictory,  and  so  frecjuent  were  thi!  resulting  distur- 
^nec^^>  that  the  ciucstion  came  up  bi-fore  the  English  and  American  govern- 
iei\t5s  for  solution.  The  stand  taken  1)\-  the  forei<»*ners  was  defined  in 
rej.>c3rt  by  U.S.  Consul  Le  (iendre  to  his  government. 

**  If  Cliiua  had  no  treaties  with  foi-eij^n  powois,  in  tlie  present  .staJo  of  her  ivlations  with  tlio  For- 
losaii  Ivibes  it  could  not  be  coiir,idc'rod  tliat  tlio  cnnnncnMal  and  industrial  lihorlios  of  tiie  laltcr  are 
iitevfered  witli  by  the  collection  of  a  tax  on  tho  pn^ilucts  of  the  aborigines  the  instant  the  same  puss  their 
roiitior.  Tlierefore,  there  would  be  no  legal  grounds  upon  which  to  oi>p()S';  the  establishment  of  a 
,oveL-i  nmjut;  monopoly  of  the  (!amphor  trdde,  within  the  limits  <;f  tiie  isUmd,  under  the  immedialo 
'Jr'*'*  *'^  ^''^'  Ciiiuesc.     iSut   the   privileges  of  the  I'jupire,   in   this  rrspfct,  have   been    singularly 

tiecteci  by  the  existing  treaties.  lL!n:l<»f  >r<*.  t.'iiiM.i  could  eonnu-1  tin)  f-M-t.-igii  merchants,  trading  at  tho 
**'J'^''*'i*^'*»*  l>.»rtj*,  to  deal  exclu>^iv*dy  with  Ciiinese  operators,  called  llong  nierclnint^i,  who  Imd  bi*en  licensed 
*y  tlie^  iiutivc  goverument  for  tiiat  purpose.  The  practice  pi-.Ae<l  to  he  so  injurioiis  to  the  foreign  trade 
»«it,     ii)    ISl'i,  tho  British  government  took  up  the   nu\lt«'r  and   made  it  a  ci>ndition  of  peace  to  have  it 


'Hie  Chinese,  ever  evasive,  at  first  endeavored  to  overlook  the  question 
'  ^Ho  trade  in  tlie  crystallized  product  as  being  petty  an^l  unworthy  of  their 
^■"^^sicleration,  and  produced  for  tht:  inspection  of  tli(t  parties  concerned  a 
^^^<^lamation  which  declared  that  "in  the  mountains  of  ever\'  place  the  entire 
^^^^Kice  of  timlxir  is  recjuired  for  the  navy,  and  no  [)ers()n  shall  be  permitted 
^  ^^iit  down  the  tree  secretly.  With  regard  to  tlie  article  Camphor,  in  order 
l"^«xy  outlay  for  axes  and  saws  and  other  impl(*meiUs,  permissi')n  should 
*  5<iven  to  the  ((iovernment  m()no[)olist)  forem-.in  to  erect  sheds  for  its 
**^*V>ii ration,  and  he  will  be  allowed  to  take  antl  dis[)ose  of  it  as  he  pleases."- 

^   ^-   Keports   on    Amoy   and    tiie    Inland    of    Formosa   by   C.   W.   J.e   Oen<he,    T.S.   Consul    at    .Anu>y 
'*^^'^Viiiiicut  Trinting  onicc,  Wa^^hingtun,  bSTl. 

.  ^.   rrochimatum  on  the  CtuintJuty  iiuutoinuii  issued  by  (ha  'l\if!ni  cf  l'\i)  ni->.-^j.     "  liy  Imperial  app^'int- 

V  ^^^V,  ^lilitary  Jntendant  of  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  with  tiie  p-jwi-r  of  Jud^o  of  Assizes,  also 
.  ***^4irul,  l.>irector  of  tho  Board  uf  lOxaminaii'Mi,  and  iuveited  with  tin;  entire  control  uf  Miliiarv  Affair*) 
^*»  V„,,.i..sa. 

Tinij,  >ralces  l^roclamation.     Whereas  my  olYicc  holds  tho  vested  ri^ht  of  eslahlisliing  naval  dock- 
^^tvls  for  the  purpose  of  n:pairing  and  buiKlin>;  v«'>sfK  of  war, 

The  timber  required  f.>r  such  puii)ose  fr  )m  Fo  x-how  and  Auioy  1  have  alreaily  sent  for,  and  now  it  is 
*><iecssary  that  regarding  that  p>rtioii  produi'ed  by  tiiis  country  I  shv»uld  give  tlirections  to  foremen  and 
"'iguists  in  each  department  that  they  may  sup. nintenil  its  cutting  down  and  conveyance  to  the  mival 
d'^ckvard.  The  two  most  imnorlant  dt-narlnients  for  the  inoducUon  oi  ah'i.idant  naval  timber  are  those 
tiTanisui  an<l  Koinulan,  (N.  W,  and  N.  1'..  Kt)rmi^sa). 

Hence  all   the  preceduig  Taoiais  havt*   s*:i  srparat<^   foivnieu   »>n   the  mountains   of   the  said  places 

to  erect  toniK  for  the  exercise  of  surveillance  ov«.'r  tlie  w.irkmcn  and  t  »  make  them  sha}>e  the  wood  to  tho 

regulated    lengths   for   conveyance    t«)    tlie    sea    porL'^,    and    after    notifxiii;^    to    tiie    nninagin*^    ofhce    to 

carrv  it  in  boats  for  dt;liverv   to  tin-  dockvanl  f  »r  the  reiiuirements  of  thf  navv.     This  has  ion?  been  tho 

eslablished  rule.  Now  the  former  foiiMiian  of  the  Tam^ui  Depart ni'-nt,  Kint  Ki-.^hintj,  yearly  ob.-tructed  tho 

delivery  of  the  rerpiired  cut  timlxn*  and  was  by  no  means  straightforward  in  his  business.      I,  the  present 

Taotai,  having  ju*«t  taken  over  olli<N*,  am  d«!^irous  that  tlie  bu^ine-s  <»{  the  dockyaril  be  properly  attended 
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The  matter  remained  unsettled  for  some  three  years,  and  meanwhile 
rows  and  disturlxmces  l)et\veen  the  em|)loyes  of  die  foreign  firms  and 
Chinese  in  the  pay  of  the  authorities  resulted.  Treacher)'  and  even  murder 
were  n-sorted  to  by  the  olTicIals  to  kjep  the  forei;;j;[ners  out  of  the  trade. 

DurinL/  th(i  year  1S6S,  the  conduct  of  die  Cliinese  local  officials  became 
unbearable.  In  the  nordi  at  Tamsui,  during  the  early  months  of  the  year, 
several  small  lots  of  Camphor,  whicli  had  been  iKnight  in  the  producing  dis- 
tricts directh'  from  the  manufacturers  by  a  foreign  merchant,  were  conducted 
to  I'amsui  under  the  protection  of  an  armed  guard.  This  stirred  up  the 
nionopolists,  who  resorted  to  a  series  of  aggressive  acts  in  the  hope  of 
renderiiiLr  the  tradct  so  hazardous  that  f(M*eii^ners  would  be  induced  to 
abandon  it.  With  die  assistance  of  hired  agents,  boats  were  stolen, 
Ixxitmen  in  forttign  emplo)'  were  attacked  and  beaten,  and  employes  of 
the  foreigners  were  thrctatened  with  violence  if  tliej'  would  not  consent 
to  desert  their  masters.  rA'entuallx'  an  open  conflict  broke  out,  durinj;; 
which  four  or  live  natives  were  killed  and  several  wounded.  Some 
$6,000  wordi  of  Cami)h()r,  the  ])rO[)erty  of  bdles  <I^  Company,  was  seized 
at  CiOche;  but  after  i)ressur(!  had  l)een  brouijht  to  bear  In*  consular  otticials, 
th(i  Chinese  audiorities  agreed  to  restore  it.  I  lowever.  upon  Mr.  Pickennij. 
the  firm's  rei)resentative,  attemi)ting  to  visit  (ioche  to  in(|uire  alxnit  the 
drug,  which,  notwithstanding  the  Taotai's  i)romises,  hail  not  been  restored, 
the  Taotai  issued  a  proclamation  oficriuL!' $soo  for  diat  </entleman*s  head. 
Sul)se([uently,  soldiers  commanded  by  a  militar)'  c)fhc(T  attacked  him  while 
in  [.okiang  (Kokko),  and  he  was  obliged  to  tak<.'  riiliige  in  a  small  boat,  in 
which,  after  a  dangerous  journe)\  hc^  reachtxl  Tamsui. 

All  business  now  came  to  a  standstill,  and  attacks  on  foreigners, 
murders  of  Christians,  d(.*struction  of  foreign  property,  and  other  outrages 
l)ecame  so  alarminLz*  that  Mr.  (iibson,  the  Uritish  consul  at  Anpiiijj;,  was 
ol)liLr<xl  to  take  a  determincnl  stand;  [British  m^*n-()f-war  were  called  to  hi^ 
assistance,  a  landing-  i)artv  look  possession  of  1^'ort  Zelandia,  and  altera 
skirmish,  as  described  in  a  preceding  chai)ter,  drove  the  Chinese  soldiers 
entirely  out  of  the   town.     Tlie  effect  of  this  exhibition  of  power  was  most 

))i.l>!io  :iU"    liijv'iiy  iiit-.rni«  il  Lliat.  in  I  "ml-  jm-'UiiIjums  of  t-vt  rv  i>iuf"  tli.r  t-ntiir  protliK^o  of  tiiu\)cr  is  clainiol 
f<'i-  tluj  i\«]uii' -nii'Mis  I'f  the  ikinjiI  tl'.Mh:\:ui.l,  iuul  no  p' T'^-'M  slmll  lnj  pfnniitrd  lo  out  d«)\vn  trees  MH-'rell)'. 
Witii  i>'':;iiil    to   tlio    !iiLi<'k-    ('aiMj[iiii.)r,   in  c-kL-i'   to   pay   (inil.-iy  f.  i'  n\"s  lunl  >:;i\vs  nnd  otIuT  implenioiU>t 
l»tMini.-'^i   n    >Ii-miI'1    Iw?   ^ivi-n    t)    llio    s.ii-l    fn.in.in    lo   ii-il.   sin- Is  f»»r  lis  i)iO|>ai'ai.ioi>,    aiul  l»o  will  be 
a'.i«»Wf!l   In   ».ak.'   ;iii'l   (ii>[)  ».o  iVi  ii  :w  lii- jilc;i-,i--.  u^  lia-.  Immmj  i-f^hili.i-ilu'tl  I'V  nmny  i»rCft>cloiits.     >»u\vl»«i 
iiii"r.niil  tlirit  in  tin;  int<'iiii-  nii'Mnl.iins  cc  rtp.in  |Ki<»ns  an.*  in  lli-;  con-stant  lia.l)il  <.»!  slmmviIv  cutting 'li)^" 
t.""-.-.  :Mnl   sit'altliily   i»i-..>|>-i.iiiii   ( '.inii):i<'i'.     Sii»;ii  ni.»lo;<u-"  iv*'.-  aiv   luTvin*  sr.ricily  fMibiddtin,  ami  on  tJio 
\<s'\\-  it  Lliis  n<^li<-o  till'  piiMn-  :ii'i'  I'nj  »inci]  r..-;>..  d  (iil!\  to  i/iw  "rv.j  irs  I'tjst.rioti-in^,  nnj  assist  in  proclaim- 
in,;  ii-  \^a^nill;^•^  iij:U  1  111-  l.iw  1).:  r.  >i  I  ra'i^v:!-.. -^-I'.l.     A-nl   it  any  i-vil-tlispDsijil  workman   will  not  >ubmit  t' 
i..:  .Si)  r(.'.-tr:iint  d  an-l  in  Jt-aj^d.!  viili  cvilui-i'   -.id  |).;:'pU;   -fiLily   uscoml  tlio  ni«>untftins  and  dt-stroy  die 
nival  li;nl>i-r,  aii'l  i-n'..  i{  up  fn*  .-.  v;!-'  i; -..•    ■r  ^ ''•:>■:  1\  }i'i'|»U',;   tlii  n'fi'nin  C'jini)>lnii'  fi>r  sct.'i'et  oxi>oi't  \vil\i  a 
Ni'w    1  )   j»-i  - 'iial   I'lilii,   mI!  -M'li  il   !.i!:i;i   in   fli'-a-i  -i"  c  iii\  i«-:  -d  «»n  ovid^,'n«*i',  sliali  lu  appndit'Mded,  and 
it  I'l-y  dar.'  to  I'lai-.-'  ri-.-Nisi.ii;'' ■  i;,f  .im:!!!  '-.i  inu--'.  at.  ..;■.(•'  !»,•  lai-l  aj^ainst  tln»ni  Imft^iv  tho  local  aiitlionlics. 
w!i.>  wjt.i   ih'  a-i^i.'Mi.i.   .  f  I  iu   miliia-v  v.iii -^'i/..-  i;..-   in.-.i.Tii'-.nia'.it-i   and   d -til  witii  lliiMii  Kcvorely  and 
u:ili:'Ui  h  iii.'iirv.     'li*  f  .ii-ni  m  i  -  cii  j  .in<.'d  to  li..*  (lii.vi  Mif  m  ii.-^  d'.ni-'s  and  witli  regularity  to  cut  down 
tin:   innoi*.-,   and   i»'{».iif.  if    t  >l-  d.ii...  ly  w  iili 'ill  lot    •:■  iiin. Iran'.''.-.     O^p  o.^itiou  will  be  puuishcd.     Kohpcct 
tlii'i  a  spLcial  nriK-.uniali:.!!. 

lijii;u  Xaii^cliili— j.-d  }-:;i;',  '.vCw  lii'.'j'.i.  Jjili  day  \\\\.\\  N.i\ciir.'LL-  l:0o). 
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salutary.  Among  other  substantial  results,  the  Camphor  monopoly  was 
abolished  and  a  proclamation  issued  declaring  the  right  of  foreigners  and 
their  employes  to  go  and  buy  freely;  while  an  indemnity  of  $6,000  was  paid  to 
IClles  &  Co.  for  the  loss  of  their  Camphor. 

The  depressing  effect  which  the  monopoly  had  had  on  the  Camphor  trade 
l3ecame  apparent  at  once  when  it  was  abolished.  The  export  for  the  first 
six  months  following  the  date  on  which  the  monopoly  was  abolished 
amounted  to  7,637  piculs  against  1,313  piculs  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  1867.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year,  foreigners  were  obliged  to  pay 
lo  the  monopolists  $16  a  picul  for  the  drug,  but  immediately  following  the 
abrogation  of  the  monopoly  the  price  fell  to  $9,  and  for  a  short  period  even 
lo  $7. (So.  'I'he  enormous  profits  reaped  by  the  monopolists,  whose  higli 
prices  were  strangling  the  trade,  were  now  open  to  free  competition.  At  tliat 
j)eriod,  however,  the  demand  for  Camphor  was  comparatively  limited.  Some 
found  its  way  to  hidia,  where  it  was  used  in  religious  ceremonies,  but  the 
larger  part  was  consumed  in  medicinal  preparations,  and  the  amount 
rec|uired  for  these  purposes  was  not  expected  to  vary  much  from  year  to 
year.  Still  it  is  not  unreasonable  lo  believe  that  the  low  price  of  the  drug  for 
the  fifteen  years  following  this  period  is  responsible  for  its  comparatively 
large  consumption  at  present,  inasmuch  as  its  cheapness  encouraged 
chemists  to  study  more  carefully  its  properties  and  to  utilize  it  in  several 
manufactures  which  arc  now  firmly  established,  but  which  would  probably 
not  have  been  so,  had  the  old  or  the  present  high  rates  prevailed. 

Thus  freed  from  government  interference,  several  foreign  firms  engaged 
in  the  trade;  the  number  of  Chinese,  principally  Hakkas,  em[)loyed  in  the 
manufacture  on  the,  borderland  of  the  savage  territory  increased  greatly ; 
and  the  aborigines  were  driven  further  and  further  into  the  interior,  losing 
not  onl\'  their  lands  but  oftimes  their  lives.  T^-om  an  annual  average  in 
1865-67  of  7, 102  piculs  the  export  increased  to  14,240  piculs  in  1868-70. 

In  1S75,  the  export  decreased  by  half,  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
acti\  itv  of  savages,  who  w(M*e  awakeniuLT  to  the  fact  that  their  lands  on  the 
west  were  fast  falling  inlo  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  the  Chinese.  Numer- 
ous savage  raids  were  made  on  the  I  lakka  woodsmen,  and  the  necessary 
supply  ot  Camphor  chips  was  very  difficult  to  ol)tain. 

I'or  the  next  five  years  the  export  improved  somewhat/in  1880  amount- 
ing to  1 2,335  piculs.  But  from  this  year  on,  the  trade  fell  away,until,  in  1885. 
the  export  practically  ceased,  amounting  to  only  3  piculs  (alx)Ut  400  lbs.)  for 
the  jear.  Warfare  between  the  Chinese  and  savages,  which  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  had  existed  in  a  greatcTor  less  degree  from  the  first  day  of  Chinese 
dominion  in  Vormosa,  reached  this  vear  to  such  a  magnitude  that  it  extended 
from  the  north  of  the  island  to  the  south,  the  border  line  being  converted 
into  onct  long  batlle-fiekl,  and  the  savages  becoming  so  aggressive  that  they 
came  out  of  the  hills  and  attacked  the  plain  villages  ;  while  the  Chinese 
retaliated  by  firing  large  districts  of  forests,  destroying  the  villages  of 
the  savaires.  and  driviuL!'  the  inmates  further  into  the  interior, 

Ouite  naturally  the  manufacture  of  Camphor  came  to  a  standstill.     The 
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ii«;.\l  yc'dv  VdV'^r,  nuinl)crs  of  troops  were  cmployetl  ajjjainst  the  savajjcs  : 
(i(*n<:ral  l.in  C'hiau-tonu  marched  looo  mc^n  ai^ainst  the  tribes  to  the  south- 
east  of  I  okohani  (  raikokan")  :  a  larj^e  force  entered  the  east  coast  near 
(iilan:  and  evrii  ( i()V(.M-ii()r  Liu  himself  for  a  lew  moiulis  took  the  held.  In 
tills  )(:ar  the  ChiiK.-sc  losses  were  over  300,  and  durini;*  18S7  a  general  and 
.joo  soKliers  met  their  deaths  on  the  east  coast:  while  later  Lau,  a  nephew  of 
th<-  ( iovernor  Lin  MiiV'-cIuian.  with  liis  f<r)rce  consisting'  of  iSo  soldiers,  was 
in  thr  same  district  surrounded  by  dm  savages,  and  with  the  exception  of 
on(!  person,  a  )()un_iL^^  1h)\-,  totally  annihilated,  the  savages  escaping  without 
the  known  loss  of  a  single  life.' 

Thougli  fighting  did  not  I)}'  any  means  cease,  it  (juieted  down  in  some 
districts  for  tlu^  next  tew  yc:ars,  and  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1891  tliat 
hostilities  on  a  lar^t:  scale  hrokt*  out  aiiain.  After  a  hundred  or  so  of 
Camph<»r  w()rk(.Ts  had  been  killed  along  the  border,  a  large  military  force 
was  .'p»ain  |»ut  in  the  field,  a  number  of  the  villages  near  the  savage  territorv 
were*  L^arrisoned,  and  later  a  large  expedition  marched  against  the  savages 
near  'Lokoham.  I'o  descrilx*  the  numerous  troubles  would  be  to  repeat 
much  that  has  been  gixcn  in  a  former  chapter;  and  in  lea\ing  the  subject  it 
is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  uj)  io  th(;  occu[)ation  of  the  ishmd  by  the 
Japanese,  scarcely  a  month  (*la]»s(Hl  wiUiout  a  combat  between  the  savages 
anil  the  Chinese  braves. 

L'rom  the  year  iSoS.  when  tlu!  government  monopoh' was  abolished, 
foreigners  were*  permitted  to  l)uy  Cam[)hor  in  the  interior  and  to  transj^ort 
ihesaim:  to  the  coast,  tnuisit  passes  being  issued  tor  that  jnirpose.  Hut  after 
the  bronch  war,  the  heavy  exi^tiuliture  connect(-d  with  the  campaign  was 
made  an  excuse  by  th<.'  Chinese  to  again  (.establish  a  Camphor  nioiiopol)". 
Tint  si,ind  taken  b\'  the  m)\ernor  of  Lormosa  is  thus  descril)ed  in 
the  Cust(Mn  Reports.-  "The  Camph<.>r  forests,  reclaimed  by  warfare 
Irom  the  saxa^'es  and  broUL-ht  under  cultivation  at  government  t!.v 
pense,  are  {he  pro[)erty  of  tlie  Crown,  and  that  instead  of  utilizing 
the  natunil  resources  <»f  surli  crown  lau'l  under  official  administra- 
lion    the\-   permit   Chinese  si'iilers  umd  traders)    to   do  so.      This  can  only 

I.    I'll-   I'.i  t  iii-   I'l    l;ii>   ■.!.>!i;:''::f.*  ;i'*i    :i^   tliv.v-;     'Vr.r   Ciiin-v-Nf   WiMV  nii'Minpcl  f.»r  llio  night  hi  tli'* 
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be  done  on  conditions  the  framing  of  which  rests  with  the  jCTOvernment/* 
The  monojjoly  was  farmed  for  a  term  of  tliree  years,  the  farmer  agreeing  to 
pay  $12,  the  same  to  include  Likin,  and  to  deposit  $5,000.  While  the  mono- 
poly was  in  the  name  of  a  compradore,  it  was  in  reality  held  by  Laiits  and 
Haesloop,  then  of  Anping,  who  later  transferred  it  to  Renter,  Br  ckelmann 
&  Co.' of  Hongkong,  the  price  paid  for  Camphor  increasing  to  $\7j^4,  and 
later  to  $20  a  piciil. 

This  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  signed  agreement  of  the  authorities 
when  abolishing  the  monopoly  in  1S69,  and  the  foreign  repn^sentativc^s  quite 
naturally  protested.  The  governor,  how(jver,  strongly  maintained  that  tlie 
rights  of  the  government  to  the  producer  of  tlK^  crown  lands  was  indis])utable, 
and  that  no  restriction  would  Ix^  placed  on  foreigner's  buying  from  private 
dealers  at  places  near  the  coast.  Ahich  trouble  resulted,  and  Camphor  pur- 
chased by  foreigners  was  on  a  few  occasions  seized.  As  during  the  mono- 
j)oly  in  early  days,  trade  was  much  disturbed,  the  ex])ort  for  the  years  1887 
to  1889  averaging  only  about  4,000  piculs. 

Fortimately  for  the*  Camphor  trade,  chemists  l)rought  before  the  world 
several  useful  inventions  in  which  Camphor  formed  a  useful  ingredient ; 
celluloid,  smokeless  explosives,  fireworks,  etc.  ;  and  in  1888  and  1889,  it  was 
thought  that  the  demands  for  Cami)hor  would  be  so  great  to  supply  theses  new 
wants  that  the  market  price*  rose  ahout  ico  jjcr  cent.  At  this  ])oint. 
Count  A.  Buttler  of  Tamsui  made  an  ofl'er  to  the  Chinese  authorities  of  $30 
a  picul  which  was  accepted,  and  the  trade  passed  into  his  hands  and  was 
held  by  him  for  nine  months.  Under  the  former  rates,  Uit  little  profit  had 
accrued  to  the  mandarins,  but  now  about  $18  clear  gain  was  obtainetl.  The 
distiller  was,  however,  not  much  better  oft,  the  government  allowing  but  $12 
for  the  original  cost  and  for  local  transportation.  The  protests  by  foreign 
representatives  now  became  more  pronounced,  and  the  system  ot  monopoly 
was  abolished  early,  in  1891.  It  was  then  announced  that  a  tax  of  ;fii8  on 
every  picul  produced  would  be  imposed  to  defraj'  the  expenses  of  the 
military  station(*d  on  the  savage  lx)rd<M*.  This  excessive  tax  met  also  with 
such  opposition  that  it  was  replaced  b\'  a  tax  of  $8  impostxl  on  each  sto\'c, 
counting  ten  jars  to  a  stove,'  and  likin  of  57  cents  a  picul  became  payal)lc! 
when  the  Camphor  was  transported.  An  ordinance  was  also  published  at 
this  time,  prohibiting  purchases  in  the  producing  districts,  buyers  being 
obliged  to  resort  to  one  of  four  inland  Camphor  depots  established  by  the 
government.  Ihis  being  an  infringement  on  treaty  rights  was  soon 
withdrawn.  As  in  1869,  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  was  marked  by  a 
great  spurt  in  the  amount  of  export,  the  figures  reaching  18,881  piculs  for 
the  unrestricted  trade  of  1891,  against  7,242  piculs  for  1890.  The  stove 
tax  remained  in  force  until  the  arrival  of  die  Japanese,  and  was  a  v(Ty  im- 
perfect and  unjust  method  of  taxation,  and  unsatisfactory  to  all  responsible 
merchants.- 

1.  The  distilling  apparatus  in  uwc  in  Formosa  is  commonly  callod  a  stovo. 

2.  Tho  fanlts  in  the  Camphor  stove  tax  were  many.  It  was  tlillicnlt  to  keop  a  proper  control  over  the 
stoves.  Producers  naturally  did  not  wi>h  to  pay  when  the  stoves  wore  not  WDvking,  and,  fre<iuently  either 
from  a  scarcity  of  wood  or  water,  lack  of  laborers,  or  from  troubles  with  the  savages,  it  was  found 
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The  nianchriiis  profited  lar^^cly  hy  tho  trade,  as  the  following  fiijiires 
will  show:  AccordiiiL;-  to  tlu^.  ainoiifU  produced  hy  the  avera.ije  Chinese 
stove,  it  would  retjuire  16  jars  to  [)r<)duc('  i  25  catties  of  Caniphr>r,  which, 
with  loss  in  wctij^ht  and  allowance  for  water,  is  considered  to  be  alxDiit  a  piciil 
in  weight  when  ship[)ed  from  the  island.  At  the  rate  of  taxation  on  a  ten 
jar  stove,  this  picul  would  he  subject  to  a  tax  of  $12.80,  and,  as  the  total 
output  for  1S92  was  17,540  piculs,  th(»  tax  collected  must  have  annuinttttl  to 
about  $224,500,  whereas  only  iic>5,(X)0  was  rei;()rted  to  Pekintj  ;  while  in 
1893,  it  was  about  $426,000  collected  ai^ainst  Si 60,000  reported. 

A  year  prior  to  the  war  Ik,! ween  japan  and  China,  some  six  or  seven 
Japanese  Camphor-men  arrived  on  the  island  to  establish  the  Japanese 
system  of  Camphor  manufacture.  They  erc:cted  stoves  near  Taiko  (Twao), 
but,  owingto  the  indirect  <)p[)ositionofth(?  Chinc-sc!,  they  were  unable  to  make 
much  projLjress.  A  k:\v  months  aftrM*  their  arrival,  some. of  the  workmen 
died  of  fi^ver,  two  or  three  literalK'  star\  ed  to  death  owini^  to  a  llooded  river 
which  cut  them  off  from  all  communication  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
eventually  the  sole  survixor  i(av<!  up  in  despair,  and  left  the  island  for 
Hongkong. 

With   the  occui)ation   of  b'ormosa   by   ihr.  Japanese,  and  the  rejiorted 
hostilities   of  the   natives   toward   them,  it   was   thought  diat  warfare  in  tlic 
interior  wouUl  put  a  stop  to  tlic  manufactun^  of  Camphor,  and  that  the  conv 
modity  would  accordingly  bccom(!  scarce,  and  the  prici*  corresponding)}'  liii^''/i. 
h'urthermon-,  it  was  beli<jved  that  a  hcax  \-  lax   would  Ik;  placed  on  the  cln/ij 
by   th<i   victors,   thus   enhancing   the  value*  of  Camphor  held  outside.     Urn 
naturally   attracted   the  attention   of  sp(*cuIators,   and   a  famous  opentor, 
Colonel    North,    organized    in  London  a  svndicatc!  to  inu'chase  all  the  Cam- 
phor  on   offer,   and   in   this   wa\'   to   obtain   a   corner  on  the  dru^".     Cniuc 
Camphor  of  the  b'ormosa  grades  was  then  briniL^'ing  in  London  about  >20i;olu 
i:er  cwt.     N(^ws  of  the  svndicate-  s(cms   to  have*  leaked  out,  however,  ami 
prices   w(*rc*   \mt   up   on   the  ])U\ing  ]»rokers   until    $27   gold   was  readied: 
and   then   to   th(*   dlsmaj'   of  the   syndicate,    it  was  toimd  that  the  Japanese 
operations  in  th<!  island  were  not  int(*rfering  with  the  export,  and  that  then^ 
seemed  no   end   to   th(r  su[)plies.     'Ihree  n.embers  of  the  syndic<'\te  arc  said 
to  have  been  so  distrusted  with  ib.e  ciitlcek  that  ihcv  threatened  to  unload 


necessary  to  (liscontluuo  llio  distilling  in  <"»'ru\iu  su.vrs.     If  tlu'  nwuei'  (lo^=!^l•^:'ll  to   resume   work  with  \i\i 
stovesai  some  future  dale  when  ^•i)iiriiiioh';  Iiad  l»t.'e'iui«?  ni'iri-  f;iV(n\al»Io,  a  i)rivat«^  arraut(omont  was neoessary, 
and  this  becamo  the  fr'-rjnenl  <'jiu^tj  (  f  ili^^hoiK-l  lri(  k*^  on  tlie  p:\rl  cf  tin?  ju-odncor,  and  nffnrdod  aliuii(lai:t 
oppi^rtunity  f^r  the   pelly  kIVk'-ts   to  s<jUi-ez.\     Tiiis   >y>toiii   hU-j   indn<Td   iiind  distilloi-s,  wlioin  it  wa^ 
diirioull  for  tin'   employer  to  wvitcl:,   ti)  st;ll  the  C.iinnlhM-  pr.>!iiir.(l  to  un>ern]nilous  traders  who  paid  n) 
taxes  an<l  w(M-«>  therefi.>r.!  uhh»  to  (.-iTer  a  hii^hi;r  piiiM-  f.>r  flie  thiivi.  thn<  wurkinj^  great  injusiiet;  to  the  rijd 
fiwner  of  tlie  stoves  wluj  paid  lint  t:i\i'.-.     The  taK  was  nnfair  a>;  it  di->eriminati.'d  against  certain  distitK-rii, 
and  favored otluMs.  Tor  ih>taner,  iiy  taxing  i  lie  s;.)\i«  insiead  i-f  ih--  punlneLlun,  tlio  man  witli  a  pOi>rly  located 
st»»ve  yielding  hut  a  half  pi«Mil   cf  ('lunphor  had  t-.»  ]i:iy  iv. !•■.•  ih«' -uni  pr'»p;»rtionatt'ly  paid  hy  the  owner 
wh-  se  stove  \iehhMl  a  piiMil,  and  h^nr  tini«"^  ih-:  .-Nnni  paid  hy  tlro    liuj>py   possessor  i>f  a  stove  yieidiiig  iwrt 
jdeiils.     The  rt;sult  was  th.ii  pr(j(Un;ei's  with  sr-iVis  '.f  u  h.w  on  pni  were  nnahle   t'>  maintain  their  hiborer:* 
in  an  honest  way,  and  were  uhlit^i.tl  (■ithi-r  tc^  pay   l:»!ivy  hrihes  li»  tin;  <>(1ieials  or  abandon  their  si>)Vos  and 
C-amphor  wDod,  whieh,  nnder  othi.-r  <MriMnn>t;ii:e.i-.,  w.-jiM  n-'i  have  i)e(  n  l'»s*,.     Again  tlie  systein  enfi»iiraft- 
ed  a  useless  wasti:  of  trie-.;  the  distiihr-,  h'-in-^  aiixiui^  t  )  'ilii.iin   heavy  prodm-tions  from  ihcir  st.ive-  tu 
lessen  their  tax,  seUcrted  only  the  lower  ii<«ii,ii,n  i-f  the  tr-i?  and  the  ro.jts  whieli  give  the  most  Camplior, 
while  tho  rest  uf  the  tree  was  allowed  to  riT,  and  fr.ijUeMtly  a  wlioh;  tree  after  having  been  cut  down  wa.-* 
abandoned,  if  tlicrc  was  a  su<pi<'ion  that-  it  wonM  n«»t  yield  high  returns. 
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their  shares;  and,  to  avoid  total  collapse,  the  remaining  members  bought  the 
discontented  ones  out.  Camphor  now  reached  the  highest  prices  ever 
known.  In  October  1895,  American  refiners  were  bidding  as  high  as  $50 
gold  per  cwt.  without  success,  and  refined  Camphor  was  quoted  in  the  New 
Vork  market  at  65  cents  (gold)  per  pound  in  barrels  and  cases.  In  Novem- 
ber, the  price  fell  to  59  cents,  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Colonel  North,  in 
May  1896,  it  dropped  to  46  cents. 

Formosa  was  naturally  sympathetic  with  these  movements.  From  %'^^^ 
(Mexican)  per  picul  in  January  1895,  Camphor  rose  to  over  $97  in  October, 
but  fell  in  early  November  to  $65,  recovering  to  $90  in  December.  From 
$90  in  February  of  the  next  year,  the  price  gradually  declined,  and  in  June, 
on  the  news  of  Colonel  North's  death,  it  fell  suddenly  to  $36.  It  can 
be  easily  seen  from  these  figures  that  1895  and  1896  wer6  ver}' exciting  years 
in  the  trade,  and  the  chances  of  making  fortunes  and  equally  of  losing  ihem 
were'  most  abundant.  The  manufacturers  and  local  dealers,  as  a  rule,  pro- 
fited greatly,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  prophecies  <^{  the  speculators, 
the  export  for  the  island  for  the  year  1895  exceeded  52,000  piculs  (6,916,000 
lbs.),  the  largest  in  the  histor}^  of  the  trade.   . 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  present  occupation  of  the  island  by  the 
Japanese,  and  we  will  now  deal  with  the  industry  as  it  exists  to-day. 
After  years  of  destruction  without  replanting,  the  forests  in  which  the 
Camphor  trees  are  found  are  now  limited  to  that  vast  tract  of  mountainous 
territor)-  stretching  from  the  far  north  to  the  south,  and  extending  to  the  east 
coast  of  the  island.  The  savages,  helpless  widiout  the  friendly  protection  of  the 
woods,  have  retired  with  the  disappearing  forests,  but  have  tenaciously  stuck 
close  to  the  border,  and  in  most  districts  disputed  inch  by  inch  the  advance  of 
the  Cam])hor  workers.  Although  the  trees  are  found  throughout  the  mountain- 
ous district  from  north  to  south,  they  are  most  abundant  in  the  north-central 
districts,  and  gradually  decrease  towards  the  south,  few  trees  of  commercial 
value  being  found  south  of  the  22nd  parallel.  The  trees  seem  to  grow  best 
on  moderate  slopes  at  elevations  not  exceeding  4,000  feet,  where  the  soil  is 
well  drained  and  consists  of  a  rich  veo^etable  mould  and  where  the  sun's 
rays  can  reach  them.^  Only  glimpses  have  been  caught  of  the  vast  interior 
districts,  and  but  little  is  known  as  to  the  area  of  forests  in  which  the 
Camphor  tree  is  found;  but,  according  to  an  estimate  made  by  a  Japanese 
expert,  it  is  expected  to  reach  over  1,500  square  miles  in  extent. 

Of  the  Camphor  stations  now  existing,  Tokoham  (Taikokan),  Lamshun 
(Namsho),  Twao  (Taiko),  Tang-si-kak  (Tosei  kaku)  are  the  most  import- 
ant in  the  north,  and  Chip  Chip  (Shushu),  Polisha,  and  Linkipo  in  the  centre. 
Camphor  exists  and  has  been  worked  in  other  places,  but  owing  either  to 
the  difficulties  of  transportation  or  the  too  j)owcrful  opposition  of  the  savages, 
the  stoves  have  been  abandoned,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  small  and 
unimportant   stations,   the  manufacture  is  limited  to  the  above  mentioned 


1.  In  some  countriofl,  where  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  growing  of  the  Camphor  tree,  sandy 
or  loamy  soil,  provided  it  is  well  drained,  has  given  very  batibfactory  results,  the  growth  of  the  true  being 
very  rapid. 


t 
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places.  Teckcham  (Hsinchikii),  Maoli  (Bioritsu),  and  Goche,  (Gosei)  an 
important  local  markets,  and  much  of  the  drug-  passes  through  these  place 
to  the  ports  of  Tamsui  and  Kelung  whence  the  Camphor  is  exported.  Anpim 
in  the  south,  which  at  one  time  exported  considerable  Camphor,  has  bee 
practically  out  of  the  trade   for  the  last  two  years.^     Takow.  the  othe  r 

southern  port,  has  shipped  no  Camphor  since  1889. 

That  the  reader  may  the  better  understand  the  Camphor  industry  I  wi  HI 

ask  him  to  follow  me  on  an  imaginary  journey  to  the  Camphor  district 
There  are  no  stations  near  the  railway  or  along  the  main  roads  of  trave 
and  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  pierce  the  wild  jungle  and  to  travel  ov 
roads  w^hich  no  conveyance,  not  even  the  light  mountain  chair,  can  pas: 
We  must,  tlierefore,  count  on  a  rough  tramp,  fully  compensated  fo 
however,  by  the  magnificence  of  tlie  scenerj^  and  the  uniqueness  of  a  joum 
into  the  territory  of  the  savage  head-hunters. 

Tokoham  (Taikokan)  is  the  nearest  Camphor  station  to  Taipeh-fu  theca^c^   s 
pital,  and  can  be  easily  rea'ched  in  a  day.    How-ever,  the  southern  station  offe 
greater  inducements   in  splendid  scenery,  and  it  is  to  the  important  distri 
near  Lamshun  (Namsho)  that  I  w^oukl  take  the  reader.     An  interesting  raL 
way  journey  of  40  miles  southward  from  Twatutia  (Daitotei)  brings  us 
Teckcham  (Hsinchiku),  where,  unless  we  are  in  great  haste,  we  spend  t 
night.     The  next  morning  finds  us  spinning  along  on  the  little  narrow^-gaui 
railwa)',   our      toy   passenger-car   pushed   by  interesting    Hakka    coolies 
men  and  girls.     'Fofun,   14  miles  from  Teckcham,  is  reached  in  two  or  mo 
hours  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  and  here  w^e  take  our  tiffin  and  secure  0 
chair  for  the  four  hour  trip  straight  towards  the  interior  to  Namsho, 
border    village.      Leaving    Tofun     we  cross    a    river,    which   has,    for 
short  distance,  a  large  stone  dyke  to  prevent  it  overflowing  in  time  of  floo 
As  w^e  proceed,  the  scener}'  changes.      We  leave  the  level  tracts  of  cultiva 
ed  land  with  its  rice-fields,  and  gradually  ascend  into  the  foot-hills.    Here,  0 
the   red  sandy  loam,   we  find   numerous  tea-gardens  and  some  patches 
ramie.     Crossing  over  the  first  range  of  hills  we  enter  a   valley   rathe-^ 
sparsely  settled,  and,  having  crossed  it,  find  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  mou 
tains,  our  destination,    the   village  of  Namsho.     It  is  a  queer  looking  littl 
settlement.     A  large  number  of  small  one-storeyed  huts  packed  togetherwit 
no    trace    of    ornamentation,   and   ever}*  structure    just  like   its   neighbo 
Quarters  can  be  obtained  here  in  a  Japanese  restaurant  sufficient  to  shelter 
us  for  the  night.     We  will  do  well  to  call  on  the  Japanese  chief  of  the  Ice 
office  and  also  perhaps  on  one  or  two  of  the  principal  Camphor  mercliant 
1  assume  that  we  have  provided  ourselves  with  the  necessary  permission  t 
cross  the  border,  which  is  withheld  only  when  the  trip  is  considered  especial 
dangerous.     Doubtless  the  head  of  the  police  will  provide  us  with  one  o 

1.  Tlie  cause  of  iliis  .stoppage  of  Anping  exports  was  largely  due  to  troubles  aud  disputes  with  t 
ofHcials  in  the  Camphor  districts  and  tlie  fnot  tliat  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country  iuterfered  wit^' 
the  transportation  ui  l)uth  treasure  and  Canipljor.  Furthermore,  during  the  Chinese  regime  stemn  launch 
were  not  allowed  to  engage  in  the  coa.siing  trad**,  a«id  the  Camphor  from  mid-Formosa  ports  was  carri 
by  junks.  During  the  north-east  monsoon,  junks  could  not  well  make  the  trip  to  the  north,  and  thei 
fore  during  the  winter  months  the  drug  was  carried  to  Anping  for  export.  Now  steam  launchesj 
free  of  restriction  and  })ring  the  Camphor  to  the  northern  ports  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
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mat'G  armed  guards,  and  we  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  accompanied  by 
sorrxG  Japanese  engaged  in  the  Camphor  industry,  who  can  intelligently 
descrribe  to  us  the  methods  of  manufacture 

We  start  early   in   the  morning   for   our  inland   trip.       Leaving  the 
village  and  crossing  a  mountain   stream,   we  come  to  a  slightly  elevated 
plot,     on  which  stand  several   newly  erected  official  buildings,  which,  when 
I  visited  the  place,  were  occupied  by  the  police  inspector,  the  only  Japanese 
office; r  stationed  in  the  district.     We  see  here  the  Chinese  police  or  /:oici 
as     t:liey   are  called   by   the   Japanese.     These  hardy  *'sons  of  Han''   are 
arn-ied    and    uniformed,   and,  together  with    their    Japanese    companions, 
protect   the  district   against  savage   raids,    and    also    perform    the    usual 
di.it ies  of  civil  police  in   the  village  and   neighborhood.      A  short  distance 
from  the  river,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  grove  of  bamboo,   we 
con-ie  to  the  roomy  house  built  entirely  of  bamboo,  occupied  by  Shi-ta-boi,  a 
wealthy  civilized  savage  chief.     Although  of  like  design,  save  for  its  size,  to 
the  structures  possessed  by  his  wild  brethren  in  the  interior,  I  was  surprised, 
a-t     the  time  of  my  visit  in  1898,  to  find  what  a  neat  and  well  arranged  affair 
it  Avas.     A  mud-wall  which  surrounded  the  place  and  was  provided  with  loop- 
holes for  defensive  purposes  was  well  built,  and  the  entire  premises,  so  far 
as  cleanliness  was  concerned,  would  have  passed  the  most  critical  inspection. 
Inside  the  house  was  one  large  room  with  a  sunken  fire-place  in  the  centre 
3-ncI     mat  beds   raised  a   foot  from  the  floor  against  the  side  walls.     The 
furniture  was  very  scant)',   consisting  only  of  a  few  Chinese  benches.     A 
gaudily  colored  foreign  clock  was  the  only  ornament.     On  the  occasion  of 
my  x^isit,  the  chief  was  absent,  and  the  single  servant  present,  a  middle  aged 
^^v^a^gre  with  the  customarj'  tattoo  marks  on   the  forehead  and  chin,   moved 
about:  the  place  most  languidly,  not  taking  the  least  notice  of  his  inquisitive 
gUGsts.     He  did  not  understand  a  word  of  Chinese,   and  there  being  no  one 
prese±nt  conversant  with  the  savage  dialect  we  were  obliged  to  satisfy  our 
cuniosity  by  personal  observations,  unaided  by  any  explanations  from  this  son 
.  ^f  t:lT.^  forest.    In  accordance  with  all  the  traditions  of  his  fellow  savages  in  the 
hills,     the  door-way  of  the  building  was  decorated  with  skulls.     In  this  case 
morilcey  skulls  were  apparently  considered  about  the  nearest  substitute  for 
the     liuman   article,  although  I   was   informed   diat  the   chief  has  his  own 
private    collection    of  Chinese  skulls,   which,    living,    as   he    does,    within 
Japanese  jurisdiction,  he  dares  not  expose  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude. 

A   short  distance  beyond,   we  conunence  our  laborious  ascent  of  the 

niountains.     Our  pathway  is  but  a  narrow  trail,  and  we  march  along  single 

"^^»    Our   guard   on    the  constant   look-out,    the  forest  growing  more  dense 

as  vve  proceed.     It  is  a  dark  wilderness  we  enter  with  no  trace  of  liabitations 

^     a.   vecfetation  so  dense  that   any  side-excursions  are  quite  out  of  the 

^      ^^lon,   and  even  along  the  trail  we  nuist  frequently  brush  aside  the  tall 

^1  ^^^es  which  impede  our  progress.     vSuch  a  mass  of  twisted  and  entwining 

P  ^nt    life^   impenetrable  and  shutting  out  the  light  and  sun,   it  is   difficult 

y      ^^mprehend   without  actually  seeing   it.     Mother  earth   seems   almost 

^^essary ;  for  the  innumerable  varieties  of  parasitical  plants,  drawing 
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nourishment  from  the  growths  to  which  they  are  attached,  are  everywhere 
prominent.  The  rattan  and  other  huge  creepers,  some  as  thick  at  root  as 
a  man's  leg,  wind  erratically  through  the  forest  from  tree  to  tree,  binding"  all 
together  in  an  endless  chain,  and  affording  support  for  countless  plants,  which 
hang  down  in  graceful  festoons.  The  rattan,  wild  in  the  forest,  is  far  from 
recognizable  as  the  smooth  and  shiny  article  which  it  appears  when  prepared 
for  the  foreign  market.  In  the  forest  it  is  a  dark-green  climbing  plant 
covered  with  sharp  hooked  thorns,  growing  sometimes  to  a  length  of  500  or 
more  feet,  and  forming,  where  it  is  most  plentiful,  a  natural  barricade — which 
foot-soldiers  would  not  aire  to  charge.  Here  is  the  home  of  the  Formosan 
head-hunter,  and  here  he  lies  unseen  and  unheard,  ready  to  pounce  down  on 
anj'  unwai*}^  Chinese  who  may  happen  to  pass  by. 

Rattan  for  export  is  obtained  from  this  and  like  wild  districts  by  a 
considerable  number  of  Chinese,  who  are  regularly  engaged  in  this  industry'. 
The  climber  having  been  cut  at  the  foot  of  the  trunk,  the  workman  pulls  the 
long  rope-like  plant  out,  or,  if  this  is  not  successful,  advances  knife  in  liand, 
and  cuts  away  the  clinging  incumbrances,  unwinding  and  disentangling  the 
rattan  as  he  proceeds.  Not  infrequently  his  movements  are  watched  by  the 
treacherous  savages,  and  as  he  bends  down  at  his  labor  he  is  shot  or 
speared  in  the  back.  The  rattan  is  used  in  the  island  in  considerable 
quantities  in  lieu  of  rope,  which  for  many  purposes  it  excels.  Suspension- 
bridges  supported  solely  by  rattan  cables  exist  near  the  savage  border. 
It  is  shipped  to  Hongkong  and  China  where  it  is  made  up  into  furniture.^ 

At  the  lower  levels  few  Camphor  trees  are  seen ;  in  fact  so  tliick  is 
the  mass  of  tangled  undergrowth  and  ferns  that  it  is  ver)^  difficult  to  tell 
what  the  jungle, does  contain.  As  we  ascend,  we  find  the  mass  of  ferns,  palms, 
and  grasses  gradually  thinning,  and  an  occasional  giant  tree  makes  its 
appearance,  an  outj^ost  of  the  Camphor  forest  beyond  us.  The  path  now 
winds  arour\d  the  side  of  a  cliff,  the  pathway  scarcely  wide  enough  to  afford 
a  foothold,  while  a  single  mis-step  means  a  fall  dow^n  the  almost  perpendi- 
cular precipice.  The  inexperienced  among  our  party  instinctively  cling  to 
the  wall,  while  our  Chinese  guards,  and  even  the  coolies  laden  with 
Camphor,  walk  erect  with  not  a  trace  of  fear.  Further  on,  we  cross  a  deep 
ravine ;  a  single  fallen  tree  stretches  across  from  bank  to  bank,  and  over  this 
unsteady  bridge  our  Chinese  hill-men  run  w^ith  the  agility  of  professional 
tight-rope  walkers,  though  the  timid  tourist  will,  no  doubt,  elect  to  straddle  it 
and  help  himself  along  with  his  hands.  During  the  drj-  season  it  is  usually 
possible  to  enter  down  into  the  ravine,  and  thus  cross  w^ithout  testing  such 
primitive  bridges. 


1.  The  export,  of  rattan  fn^ni  Formosa,  nearly  all  of  it  obtained  from  the  savage  districts,  amounted,  in 
1S97,  to  1,4H8  piculs  (H>8,7uO  lbs.)  valued  at  7,818  yen,  and  is  shipped  chiefly  from  Lokiaiig  (Rokko),  Keluiig, 
Takow,  and  Anpin^,  and  finds  a  nnirkot  in  Hongkong  and  China.  The  price  in  Japan  at  preseut  is  G  yeu 
ft  picul,  and  as  rattan  brings  only  some  3  yen  a  picul  in  Formosa,  a  good  export  to  Japan  should  be  buiU 
up.  The  growth  of  rattan  in  Formosa  is  of  groat  interest  to  botanists.  The  Malay  Archipelago  is  the 
home  of  the  rattan,  in  faot  the  name  is  nndoubti'dly  derived  from  the  ^lalay  term  "  Ro-tang." 
]lattan  is  found  in  Formosa,  Hainan,  and  tlie  adjaeiint  mainland,  which  lias  led  some  autborities  to 
believe  that  it  is  a  stranKor  in  both  islands,  the  plant  being  carried  up  from  the  ^lalayan  Archipelago  by 
the  "  Black  Stream,"  which  sweeps  along  the  east  coast  with  an  average  velocity  of  80  to  40  miles  a  day 
(Soe  Hosio's  Cousular  Ilcport,  Commercial  No.  11,  published  by  British  Goverumeut,  1898)« 
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Now  and  then,  as  we  come  out  on  the  clearing,  the  most  magnificent 
mountain  views  appear  before  us.  The  nearest '  hills,  clothed  with  dense 
forest,  form  a  picturesque  foreground  for  the  dark  blue  masses  of  the  high 
range  beyond,  and  Mount  Sylvia  with  its  wave-like  peaks,  which  were, 
during  my  first  visit,  covered  with  snow,  makes  in  winter  a  superb  crown. 
We  continue  to  ascend  higher  and  higher,  and  more  numerous  and  larger 
become  the  trees.  Now  the  pathway  is  so  bad  and  the  incline  so  steep, 
that  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  lay  hold  of  the  reeds  and  bushes  along  the 
path  and  pull  ourselves  up.  Still  there  is  an  end  to  all  things,  even  high 
hills,  and  after  a  last  climb  we  see  to  our  great  relief  a  little  clearing,  with  a 
few  one-storey  houses,  a  number  of  odd  looking  creations  emitting  a  little 
smoke,  which  we  later  learn  are  the  Camphor  stoves  ;  our  destination,  the 
Camphor  station,  Shi-jtc-piin,  has  been  reached,  and  our  seven  and  a  half 
miles'  steady  climb  is  at  an  end. 

The  Camphor  laurel  does  not  monopolise  the  forests  in  which  it 
appears.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  one  of  several  different  varieties  of  trees  which 
are  found  growing  together.  Camphor  trees  of  various  sizes  are  fairly 
numerous,  but  big  trees,  such  as  the  Camphor  worker  most  desires,  are 
found  only  here  and  there,  sometimes  only  a  few  rods,  and  again  a  third  of 
a  mile  or  more,  apart.  The  Camphor  tree  attains  an  enormous  height  and 
girth  in  Formosa,  and  is  properly  the  king  of  the  forest.  Trees  are 
frequently  seen  with  a  circumference  at  base  of  twenty-five  feet,  a  few  reach 
even  to  thirty-six  feet,  and  some  have  been  observed  in  the  island  which 
required  at  least  a  forty  foot  line  to  reach  around  them.  Nor  are  these 
measurements  those  of  a  knotted  irregular  body,  for  the  Camphor  tree  is  as 
straight  and  fine-formed  a  tree  as  one  meets  with,  and  as  handsome  a  one  as 
exists.  Commercially  the  value  of  the  material  obtained  from  the  felled  tree 
places  the  Camphor  laurel  among  the  most  valuable  of  trees.  A  tree  forty 
feet  in  circumference  would  keep  a  single  distilling  stove  supplied  with 
material  for  several  years,  and  would  yield  several  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  Camphor.  Trees  of  average  richness,  measuring  twenty  feet  around, 
which  are  often  met  with,  would  supply  a  stove  for  some  two  years,  and,  at 
the  present  price  of  Camphor,  yield  nearly  two  thousand  yen  worth  of  the 
drug.  One  tree  near  Tokoham  (Taikokan),  on  land  in  which  foreigners 
were  interested,  furnished  chips  for  twenty  Chinese  stoves  and  yielded  over 
$3,000  worth  of  Camphor,  and  that  when  the  drug  was  bringing  but  %2^  per 
picul.  The  trees,  however,  from  which  most  of  the  Camphor  is  obtained, 
measure  some  twelve  feet  in  circumference  and  yield  something  over  fifty 
piculs  of  crj^stallized  Camphor,  at  present  valued  at  about  fifteen  hundred  yen. 
Alarmist  reports  notwithstanding,  the  supply  of  Camphor  trees  in  Formosa, 
assuming  that  the  depletion  of  the  forests  continues  at  the  same  pace  as  at 
present,  is  still  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  whole  world  for  the  next 
centur}'.  This,  however,  should  not  be  taken  as  any  excuse  for  the  present 
wholesale  destruction.  The  government  would  be  very  short-sighted  if  it 
did  not  introduce  some  system  of  aftorestation  by  which  trees  destroyed 
would  be  replaced  ;  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  island  should  be  as  much  a 
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matter  of  concern  to  the  authorities  as  its  present  well-being.     Further- 
more, the  difficulties  of  transportation  increase  as  the  Camphor  seeken^ 
advance  towards  the  interior,  and  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  d 
reaching  too  high  a   price ;  lest  scientists  should  be  tempted  to  find  sonn 
substitute,  or  other  lands  be  induced  to  enter  on  the  cultivation  of  Camphor 
Many  of  the  hills  on  which  the  tree  is  found  are  not  suitable  for  ordina 
agricultural  puiposes,   and  these  should  be  planted  to  Camphor,     In  othi 
places  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  agricultural  produce  would  not 
of  greater  value,  for  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that,  so  far  as  we  no 
know,  from  forty  to  fifty  years  are  required  before  the  tree  reaches  a  suffide 
size  and  richness  in  the  drug  to  be  of  a  value  equal  to  the  trees  in  the  virgin 
forest,  and  that  land  devoted  exclusively  to  Camphor  would  yield  no  incom 
fpr  that  period."     A  happy  solution  of  this  difficulty  would  be  to  plant  in  sue 
situations  as  would  permit  of  agricultural  products  being  grown  at  die  sam 
place  and  time. 

Apart  from  the  drug,  the  tree  yields  a  valuable  wood  for  gene 
purposes,  ship-building,  and  cabinet  work.     Clothes  boxes  made   of  this:: 
wood    are    especially    esteemed,    owing    to    the    Camphor   scent  bein 
obnoxious  to  insects.     Furthermore,  the  shade  afforded  by  this  evergree 
would  be  specially  useful  for  certain  cultures, — e.g.  coffee,  cacao,  vanilla,  etc 


1.  The  high  values  reached  aud  the  increased  demaud  for  Camphor  duriug  the  last  teu  years,  hasiudai 
enterprising  people  in  several  countries  to  make  investigations  wiih  the  hope  of  iutroduciug  the  Campb 
industry  into  their  own^lands.    Although  the  Camphor  laurel  is  found  wild  iu  hut  a  limited  area  in   ' 
Asia,  it  has  been  proven  that  it  will  grow  readily  iu  many  parts  of  the  earth  aud  under  various  couditiou 
of  soil  and  temperature.     In  Italy,  South-eastern  France,  California,  South  Carolina  aud  Florida,  Mi 
gascar,  Brazil,  Egypt,  Ceylou,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  many  other  countries,  it  has  beeu  cultivated  wit! 
most  satisfactory  results,  aud  iu  experiments  made,  comparatively  young  trees  iu  uew  lauds  have  show 
richness  in  the  drug  in  some  cases  exceeding  trees  of  like  ago  iu  Eastern  Asia.    The  Agricultural  De^ 
ment  of  the  United  States  Government  iias  taken  au  interest  in  the  subject,  aud  Florida  aud  otb 
Southern   States  may  in  future  years  become  producing  districts.    The  o^cials  couueoted  with  tb 
Oovernment  Gardens  in  Ceylon  are  actively  cair^'ing  on  investigations :  several  small  plautatious  ha 
already  been  set  out,  from  which  planters  are  being  supplied  with  cuttings,  while  a  still  hait  beeu  set  up  f< 
experimental  purposes.    Even  China,  which  of  late  years  had  practically  ceased  the  manufacture  of  tb 
drug,  was  stimulated  into  action  by  the  higli  prices  ruling  during  the  Japan  and  China  war,  aud  tb 
Chinese  Customs  '*  Trade  Reports  "  show  that  during  1895,  wlien  prices  reached  their  highest,  Cuiua  wi 
able  to  export  1,756  piculs  (*i23,548  lbs.),  this  being  produced  principally  in  the  provinces  of  Cbekii 
Kwangsi,  and  Fokien.    The  Camphor  tree  abounds  iu  tlic  central  ana  southern  provinces  of  China,  au 
giants  of  the  forest,  24  to  28  feet  m  circumference,  are  found  in  Kiaugsi  province. 

2.  It  is  quite  possible  that  trees  which  are  carefully  cultivated  on  scieutiiicpriuciples  will  reach  a  grow 
and  possess  sufUcieut  Camphor  to  yield  a  profitable  return  in  a  much  less  time  than  forty  or  fifty  y 
Under  favorable  conditions,  the  Camphor  tree  may  repeat  in  a  general  way  the  history  of  the  Cmohou 
tree  in  Ceylon.    When  the  cultivation" of  the  tree  was  Urst  proposed,  Ceylou  capitalists  looked  unfavoi 
ably  on  the  venture,  for  the  history  of  the  tree  in  its  native  environment  made  it  appear  that  returns  m 
be  so  long  waited  for;  but  in  actual  cultivation,  the  Ceylon  planters  soon  narrowed  down  the  period  to 
few  years ;  and  the  product  was  of  such  a  quality  that  Camphor  cuttings  plauted  iu  a  goverument 
in  Ceylon  and  carefully  nursed  have  at  the  end  of  two  years  developed  mto  vigorous  trees,  while  leaves  au^ 
twigs  from  these  young  growths  have  been  found  to  be  as  rich  iu  Camphor  as  the  trunk  of  the  tree.    It  ''^^ 
recorded  that,  iu  Italy  a  Camphor  tree,  in  eight  years  from  the  planting  of  the  seed,  had  attained  a  heigj 
of  90  feet  and  a  circumference  of  over  6  feet ;  a  tree  planted  iu  New  Orleans  iu  18^3  is  uow  a  sturdy  fello 
over  6  feet  in  circumference,  although  oddly,  in  comparison  with  the  Italian  tree  mentioned,  only 
40  feet  in  height.    These  two  cases  are  undoubtedly  exceptional,  however,  and  an  American  boiaui 
expert,  Lyster  H.  Dewey,  states  as  the  result  of  experiments  in  America,  that  au  average  height  of  90  fee 
with  a  circumference  of  say  30  inches,  may  be  expected  iu  trees  teu  years  from  the  seed,    Ko  attem; 
having  been  made  to  cultivate  the  Camphor  trees  in  li'ormosa,  no  information  can  be  given  as  to  the  pi 
bable  rate  of  growth  in  this  island.    It  is  barely  possible  that,  under  some  conditions,  it  may  be  foi 
that  Camphor  can  be  obtained  from  tlie  tree  wiihuut  cutting  it  down,  as  is  at  present  done  iu  Form* 
and  Japan.    The  tree  might  yearly  be  stripped  of  its  leaves  and  twigs,  and  from  them  the  drug  be  ob 
ed.    Leaves  and  twigs  from  trees  iu  Florida  less  than  20  years  of  age  have  yielded  about  l\  per  oeuk 
the  orygtallized  product. 
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Much  as  there  is  to  be  said  against  the  old  Chinese  custom  of  destroying 
the  tree  without  restriction  and  without  replacing  it,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  present  occupation  of  the  foot-hills  by  peaceful  agricultural  Chinese,  the 
placing  of  the  border  line  far  in  the  interior  in  the  north  and  west,  the 
limitation  of  the  scene  of  savage  outrages  to  the  main  range  of  mountains, 
are  due  to  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Camphor  workers  and  the  destruction 
of  the  forest.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  lucrative  profits  of  the  Camphor 
trade,  or  if  the  planting  of  new  trees  had  been  carried  on  from  the 
first,  the  probability  is  that  the  Chinese  would  have  shown  no  desire  to 
risk  their  lives  in  the  mountains,  but  would  have  settled  down  near  the 
foot-hills,  content  w^ith  the  yield  from  the  plantations,  while  the  savages  would 
have  roamed  supreme  over  the  virgin  forest.  And  it  may  be  some  consola- 
tion to  know  that,  even  should  the  old  system  be  allowed  to  continue,  it  will 
at  least  result  in  the  eventual  conquest  of  the  whole  island.  So  long, 
however,  as  the  forests  exist  to  shelter  the  savages,  so  long  will  they  be  able 
to  preserve  practically  their  independence;  and  unless  the  government  is 
prepared  to  provide  them  with  rations  and  supplies,  as  is  done  by  the  United 
States  in  their  reservation  system  for  the  Indians,  continual  trouble  is  bound 
to  result. 

Given  an  abundance  of  trees,  the  next  important  requisite  is  water, 
without  which  the  manufacture  could  not  be  carried  on.  Facilities  of  trans- 
port, and  last,  but  not  least,  protection  against  the  attacks  of  the  savages, 
both  those  occupying  the  adjacent  forest  and  those  from  afar  who  occasion- 
ally go  considerable  distances  when  a  raid  is  planned,  are  equally  to  be 
considered. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  have  now  the  control  of  the  industry,  foreigners 
being  practically  out  of  the  business.  The  number  of  stoves  in  each  district 
varies  greatly,^  the  number  in  operation  at  any  one  time  depending  upon  the 
price  of  the  drug  at  that  time.  With  the  bringing  into  operation  of  the  Camphor 
monopoly,  and  the  correspondingly  low  prices  paid  by  the  government  for  the 
drug,  certain  districts,  Bioritsu  (MaoH)  and  Taichu  chiefly,  will  suffer,  and  the 
number  of  htoves  in  each  will  undoubtedly  be  greatly  lessened.  Other  small 
producing  districts,  such  as  Toroku  (Taulak),  Horisha  (Polisia),  andGilan,  will 
probably  give  up  the  manufacture  altogether.     Tokoham,  owing  to  the  low 

1.  The  Camphor  producing  districts  with  the  number  of  Camphor  stoves  (stills)   in  operation  in 
January  1899  are  as  follows  : — 

Bioritsu  (Maoli)'distiiot         1S56  stoves. 

Shiuchiku  (Teckcham)  district 914      „ 

Taichu  district 314      „ 

Sankakuyu  (Sankakeng)  district 241 

Nanto  (Namtau)  district        191 

Gilan  district ' 23 

Horisha  (Polisia)  district        13      „ 

Toroku  (Taulak)  district         6 


ft 
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Total       2057 


»» 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  doubtless  a  number  of  stoves  run  secretly  without  government 
consent. 
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rates  of  transportation  between  it  and  Taipeh,  will,  under  the  monopoly, 
quite  likely  become  the  chief  producing  district  in  Formosa.  In  Tokoham, 
Japanese  control  most  of  the  production,  but  in. the  other  places  mentioned 
they  share  it  with  Chinese,  who,  as  a  rule,  have  in  each  place  the  largest 
number  of  stoves. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  take  a  step  back  into  history  to  explain 
fully  the  procedure  by  which  the  Chinese  obtained  the  right  of  cutting  down 
the  Camphor  trees,  and  the  reason  of  the  frequent  quarrels  with  the  savages 
over  the  matter.  A  score  or  so  of  years  ago,  the  inliabitants,  chiefly  Hakkas, 
living  along  the  border  were  inclined  to  dispute  the  authority  of  the 
mandarins.  Criminals  from  Canton  were,  in  the  early  part  of  the  centur)', 
banished  to  Formosa,  and  their  descendants,  together  with  other  daring  and 
oftimes  unscrupulous  fellows,  who  chose  a  life  away  from  the  uncertain 
pleasures  of  Chinese  civilization,  constituted  a  force  sufficient  to  establish 
little  settlements  along  the  savage  border,  capable  of  protecting  diemselves 
not  only  from  the  savages  but  from  extortion  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
as  well.  Nearly  every  little  settlement  possessed  a  two-storeyed  fort-like 
structure,  to  which  the  women  and  children  could  retire  in  case  of  trouble, 
and  in  the  more  dangerous  districts  the  huts  were  surrounded  with  a 
strongly  built  stockade.  John  Dodd,  the  well-known  pioneer  of  North 
F^ormosa,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Camphor  districts  in  those  early 
days,  describes  a  night  in  the  stockades  as  follows : — 

"  Duriug  the  night,  in  such  quarters  there  is  not  much  sleep  to  he  got.  When  the  savages  are  od  the 
war-path  a  good  deal  of  powder  is  wasted,  and  shots  are  fired  at  intervals  through  the  uight  to  show  that 
the  inmates  are  awake  and  quite  prepared  for  au  attack.  The  life  in  a  stockade— whether  of  stooeorof 
the  shanty  type — is  not  a  pleasant  one,  especially  in  the  hot  weather  and  nt  nights.  Let  alone  thebeftt, 
either  the  mosquitoes  worry  your  life  out  or  the  smoke  from  the  mosquito  fire  almost  iuffocates  you. 
Bundles  of  a  dried  fuzzy  sort  of  shruh  are  lighted,  wliich  burns  slowly  throughout  the  uight  emitting 
dense  fumes  of  smoke,  which,  if  it  does  not  asphyxiate  the  mosquitoes,  certaiuly  drives  thew  into  the 
open.  To  make  matters  worse  the  "  cooeying  "  of  savages  in  the  woods,  the  yelping  of  pariah  dogs,  aodi 
constant  feeling  that  you  are  being  or  will  be  suffocated  shortly,  does  not  assist  you  to  find  repose.  In  tiie 
morning  you  get  up  feeling  more  like  a  baked  owl  than  anything  else,  and  with  smarting  eyes  you  bail 
the  morn  with  delight." 

It  Nvas  these  Hakka  pioneers  who  produced  the  first  Camphor  in  For- 
mosa,  and  the  methods   they  introduced  were  pretty  well  followed  by  the 
Chinese  right  down  to  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  Japanese.    The 
Formosa   savages   are   ver)^   fond  of  roast  pig  and  samshu/  a  weakness 
which  has  resulted  in   the  loss  of  a  good  deal  of  territor}\     The  Hakkas 
by   promising  to  give  at   certain   seasons  of  the  year  a   few  pigs,  a  jar 
or  so  of  samshu,  some  rice  and  salt,  and  such  like  articles,  with  perhaps  a 
little  gunpowder,  found  tliat  the  savages  were  willing  to  permit  them  to  cut 
down  the  Camphor  trees  in  a  certain  district.     The  agreements  were  usually 
entered  into  during  the  progress  of  a  feast,  at  which  the  Hakkas  had  taken 
due  care  to  see  that  their  guests  were   *' well  charged"  with  drinkables. 
Once,    however,   firmly  established   in    the   new  district  and  their  positiot^ 
sufficiently    strong,    the   settlers   were   inclined   to   forget   all  .about  tht^^^ 
promises  of  pig  and  samshu  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  Hakkas,  the  po^^ 
savage  had  a  \(tvy  expressive  way  of  showing  his  disapproval  of  such  cc:^^ 
duct.     The  wild  man  from  some  hidden  spot  on  the  hill-top  patiently  wail:-^ 

— 1      I  I  1^  _  _  I 

1.  An  intoxicating  drink  made  by  the  Chinese  from  rice. 
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until  the  settler  left  for  the  forest,  and  then  speeding  down  with  stealthy  foot 
he  sought  a  friendly  clump  of  underbrush  near  the  pathway  along  which  he 
knew  his  man  would  pass.  Here  as  quiet  as  death  he  watched  until  the 
unsuspecting  Chinese  passed  ;  then  crouching  he  left  his  retreat,  followed  for 
a  few  steps,  and  then  upright,  with  the  full  strength  of  his  sinewy  arm  the 
spear  was  thrown.  His  victim  falls  to  the  ground  severely  wounded,  the 
savage  promptly  finishes  the  deed  with  a  long  knife,  and,  severing  the  head 
from  the  body,  throws  it  in  the  bag  which  he  carries  for  the  purpose,  and 
disappears  in  the  forest.  Fighting  now  begins  in  dead  earnest  on  both  sides. 
The  Hakkas,  perhaps,  l)and  together,  attack  and  burn  a  savage  village,  lives 
are  lost  on  both  sides,  and,  perhaps,  prisoners  are  taken,  who  if  they  are  of 
the  female  sex,  or  males  who  would  prove  useful  as  hostages,  are  not  usually 
killed.  After  a  considerable  number  of  lives  have  been  lost,  a  reconciliation 
meeting  will  be  held,  more  roast  pig  and  samshu  puts  the  savages  in  good 
humor,  new  promises  are  made,  and  the  savages  return  to  their  mountain 
homes,  to  break  out  again  when  some  new  act  of  treachery  or  unfaithRilness 
enrages  them. 

It  sometimes  occurred,  however,  that  the  border  settlers  were  so 
strongly  opposed  by  the  savages,  and  that  the  latter  exhibited  so  much 
determination  not  to  part  with  their  lands,  that  the  Chinese  adopted  other 
methods  of  attaining  their  object.  5>ome  years  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Japanese,  a  foreigner  visited  the  Camphor  district  near  San-kak-eng 
(5>an-ka-ku-yu),  and  upon  entering  the  hut  occupied  by  one  of  the  leading 
dealers,  he  found  two  savages  securely  bound.  Surprised  at  this,  he 
made  inquiries  and  was  very  coolly  informed  that  they,  the  Chinese,  had 
invited  the  savages  down  to  confer  with  them,  and  that  they  were  now 
negotiating  with  the  prisoners  for  a  plot  of  Camphor  ground,  but  as 
their  guests  had  refused  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  as 
laid  down  by  the  Chinese,  they  had  seized  and  lx)und  them,  and  they  would 
hold  them  prisoners  until  they  accjuiesced,  which  it  was  expected  they 
would  do.  If  they  should  prove  too  stubborn,  the  Chinese  added,  they 
would  probably  kill  them. 

Another  instance  occurred  at  Tai-ko-kan  (Tokoham)  in  j88o.  A  Cam- 
phor merchant  there  instnicted  his  interpreter  to  invite  a  number  of  savages 
down  to  a  small  settlement  in  the  neighborhood,  to  a  feast  given  in  their  honor. 
The  guests  arriving,  roast  pig  and  samshu  were  dealt  out  in  generous 
quantities,  and  when  the  savages  were  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  at  a  pre- 
arranged signal,  numbers  of  armed  Chinese  rushed  in  and  attacked  them. 
This  dastardly  trick  resulted  in  the  capture  of  fifteen  men,  including  some 
chiefs  w^io  had. long  been  bitter  enemies  of  the  Chinese.  The  captors  were 
very  much  pleased  at  the  result  of  the  riisc  which  afforded  them  an  oppor- 
tunit>'  of  making,  as  they  termed  it,  an  agreement.  After  much  pleading  on 
the  part  of  the  leading  chief  that  his  life  might  be  spared,  in  return  for  which 
he  would  comply  with  their  demand  and  let  them  have  the  Camphor  desired, 
he  was  released  on  the  arrival  of  his  daughter  and  two  sons,  who  were 
demanded  b)-  the  Chinese  as  hostages  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  the  so-called 
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agreement.     A  few  months  later,  a  foreicrner  visitinjj  the  village  saw  the 
poor  emaciated  childnMi,   along"  with    other  prisoners,  lK)und    with   chains 
running  from  their  wrists  and  ankles  to  a  long  staff  which  they  had  to  take 
about  with  them,  and  which,  owing  to  their  weakness,  they  found   it  difficult 
to  carry.     The  chains  were  never  removed  and  all  were  treated  alike,  young 
and  old,  sick  and  well  for  the  Chinese  have  absolutely  no  pity  for  the  poor 
wretches  they  hold  in  bondage.     The  cases  in  which  savages  have  been  in- 
vited to  feasts  and  killed  or  poisoned  by  the  Chinese  are  ver)'  numerous.  In 
fact,  savages,  (nento  this  day,  frequently  refuse  to  drink  from  a  cup  liandedthen\ 
by  the  Chinese  until  the  giver  has  first  taken  a  draught  of  the  liquor.     Of  course, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the 'savages  rarely  lost  an  opportunity  of  attach 
ing  the  settlers,  and  the  Chinese  heads  which  they  proudly  exhibited  inaro^^\ 
over  the  door-waxs  of  their  mountain  homes  were*  the  most  treasured  ^^ 
their  possessions.     In  some  cases,   Chinese  who  imderstood  that  generou  ^" 
treatment  of  the  savages  was  the  best  policy,  were  able  to  make  more  las 
ing  arrangements,  and  as  a  rule  avoided  trouble. 

The  Chinese  officials  gave    no  great  heed  to  the  almost  daily  conrtic 
between    the    borderers    and    the    savaees.      The    murder    of  those  wh' 
had  been  decoyed  into  the  villages,  the  capture  and  holding  as  prisoner 
of  an)'  number   of  savages,   was    not    thought  to  be  a  matter  calling  fo 
official  intervention.      The  willingness  of  the  Chinese  to  pay  the  Campho 
stove-tax    was    considered   by    the   officials    as    giving  them    practically  ^ 
right   to  the   land  on   which   the  stoves   were    erected,  and    the    terms 
agreement  with  the  savages  were  a   matter   of  personal  arrangement  he^ 
tween  the  owners  of  the  stoves  and  the  wild  men.     brecjuently  the  Chines 
had  no  other  title  to  show  for  his  possessions  than  the  official  tax  receipts 
and  these  were  general!)'  accepted  as  evidence  of  ownership.     Not  infre-^ 
(juently,  however,  the  manufacture  v/as  carried  on  secretly,  and  the  oiificial*=^ 
were  not  notified  at  all  ;  and,  e\'en  when  the  required  notification   was  giver 
the*  number  of  stoves  was  usuall)'  misrepresented. 

A  piece  of  land  having  been  obtained,  and  having  satisfied  himself  tha'  — ^ 
the  savages  could  be  managed,  the  Chinese  capitalist  arranged  for  the  con  -^" 
struction  of  the  stoves.  Although  various  systems  for  financing  the  indust!*>^S 
were  in  vogue,  it  was,  and  still  remains,  customar)  for  the  Camphor  merchan"  ^ 
to  advance- suffici(Mit  funds  to  a  headman  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  a  stove,  oi''  ^ 
the  understanding  that  all  Camphor  produced  by  the  same  should  be  sok  ' 
exclusively  to  him.  1  he  amount  advanced  was  about  $20  for  the  .small  Chines 
stove;  and  about  th(^  same  now  sufiices  for  the*  constmction  of  the  Chines*, 
modified  Japanese-style  stove,  which  has  entirtrly  replaced  the  former.  The 
actual  cost  varies  with  the  localitv. 

Having   now   the   land  and  the  necessary  capital,  the  headman  sets  tcrr 
work  to  engage  his  workmen  to  construct  the  still.     The  men  are  all  armec     ^ 
to   the  teeth,  so  as  to   kr.  prepared  for  a  surprise-attack  on  the  part  of  th 
savages,  who  not  infrequentl)  make  some  demonstration  or  other  before*  tb 
work  is  over.     The  ground  havinir  been  cleared,  a   rouirh  shed  is   erect 
and  in  this  is  constructed  the  ap])aratus  for  distilling,  known  as  the  stov 
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which  will  be  described  later  on.  The  old  Chinese  stove  was  an  interestini^ 
affair,  but  inferior  to  the  Japanese  model  still  ;  and  the  Chinese  have  been 
quick  to  recognize  this.' 

In  running*  the  stoves,  the  Chinese  placed  a  headman  in  charge  of  the 
work  of  perhaps  ten  stoves,  and  this  person  received  from  50  cents  to  a 
dollar  for  each  picul  (133  lbs.)  produced.  Besides,  he  arranged  for  the 
delivery  of  the  Camphor  to  die  merchant,  paid  compensation  to  the  savages, 
and  furnished  supplies  to  the  workers,  all  of  which  brought  him  something 
extra.  As  stated  above,  the  merchant  had  advanced  some  $20  for  the 
construction  of  each  stove.  To  recover  this  sum  the  merchant  takes  the 
Camphor  at  from  one  to  three  dollars  under  the  market  price  ;  or  if  larger 
sums,  as  working  capital,  have  been  advanced,  three  or  four^dollars  under,  until 
the  debt  has  been  paid  off.  The  merchants  have  to  take  the  risk  of  the  stove 
being  destroyed  by  savages,  which  occurs  quite  frecjuently  ;  in  Cict  a  loss  of 
one  half  on*  this  account  each  year  would  not,  to  the  larger  merchants,  be 
surprising.     Upon   the  destruction  of  a   stove  the  distillers  are  considered 

1.  Tho  old  Chiuese  stove  has  probably  disappeared  from  the  Camphor  industry  for  ever.  Still  it  served 
to  manufacture  more  Camphor  during  the  last  ceutury  than  any  other  appliance  existing,  and  deserves  tlio 
detailed  description  of  its  construction  given  herewith.  A  rough  shed  having  been  built,  suiticiontly  large 
to  cover  the  still,  which  if  of  tho  usual  capacity  of  10  jars,  would  measure  say  7  by  10  feet,  the  ground 
enclosed  is  cleared  of  shrubbery  and  beaten  down  so  as  lo  afford  a  firm  foundation.  Four  planks  are  now 
formed  into  a  bottomless  box-like  frame  18  inches  high.  This  frame  is  filled  with  earth  which  is  stamped 
down  hard  and  allowed  to  dry  and  form  what  miglit  be  called  tlie  foundation  of  the  stove.  Five  round 
holes  less  than  a  foot  apart  arc  now  cut  out  on  each  side  of  this  base,  eacli  shaped  so  as  to  support  a 
circular  iron  pan  measuring  some  15  inches  across,  resembling  somewhat  the  ordinary  Chinese  rice  cooking 
pot  and  mtcuded  to  hold  water.  Tliere  is  no  chimney.  The  smoke  is  expected  to  find  its  way  out  through 
the  single  door  of  the  furnace.  After  tliese  have  been  placed  iu  position  each  pan  is  covered  with  per- 
forated boards  projecting  slightly  over  the  edge  of  the  pan,  and  provided  with  a  wooden  section  which 
can  be  taken  out  when  it  is  desired  to  clean  tDe  stove.  After  a  little  mud  has  been  plastered  on  to  hold 
tho  pan  and  boards  tight,  a  retort  for  tlie  Camphor  chips,  which  is  a  cylinder  made  of  wooden  staves 
fastened  with  hoops,  measuring  some  :^0  inches  iiigh  and  from  one  tool  diameter  at  the  bottom  decreasing 
to  seven  inches  at  the  top,  is  placed  over  each  pan  and  made  firm  by  a  liberal  use  of  mud  plaster.  Two  big 
planks  are  now  placed  lengthwise  of  the  structure,  reaching  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  retorts,  and  these 
arc  tied  together  by  strips  of  wood  connecting  the  two  at  each  end.  The  space  thus  enclosed  is  packed 
full  of  earth  pounded  down  hard.  Now  tlie  whole  structure  is  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  and  a 
fire-hole  extending  to  the  o]3ening  under  the  pans  is  dug  out.  The  earthenware  jars  in  which  the  Camphor 
is  collected,  measuring  some  17  inches  iu  height  by  1-1  inches  in  diameter,  are  now  inverted  over  the  holes 
formed  by  the  top  of  the  retort  and  the  stove,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  still,  is  now  completed. 
Before  using  the  stove,  however,  it  must  be  fire-dried  and  tested. .  This  is  done  by  building  a  roaring  lire, 
which  is  kept  up  for  two  or  three  days,  accotding  to  the  state  of  the  weather;  the  cracks  in  the  earili, 
which  will  now  appear,  are  filled  up  with  a  mixture  of  mud  and  ashes,  and  tho  stove  is  then  ready  for 
work.  Bamboo  pipes  are  laid  to  carry  the  water,  only  a  very  little  flow  being  required;  the  necessary 
tools,  baskets,  tubs,  etc.,  are  procured,  and  distillation  is  commenced. 

Ordinarily  only  one  man  or  his  family  care  for  one  stove.  Iu  tho  morning  and  afternoou  the  workman, 
carrying  his  axe,  adze,  and  a  basket,  would  make  trips  to  thu  Camphor  tree  selected,  and  after  three  hours 
or  so  of  labor,  would  return  with  some  GO  catties  ^SO  lbs.)  of  Camphor-wood  chips,  each  some  three  or 
four  inches  iu  length.  At  the  stove  he  breaks  up  the  chips  into  smaller  pieces  with  a  wooden  club,  serrated 
on  the  side  used,  and  then  tills  the  retort,  which  holds  about  U  or  10  catties  (12  or  13  lbs.)  with  the  same, 
and  covers  each  top  with  the  inverted  jar.  After  each  pan  has  been  tilled  with  water  poured  in  at  the  top 
of  the  retort,  afire  is  lighted  and  allowed  to  burn  slowly  all  niglit.  The  chii)s  are  now  taken  out,  the  bottom 
half  being  thrown  away  and  the  top  half,  together  with  a  sutlicient  number  of  new  chips,  placed  in  each 
retort,  the  partly  exhausted  chips  being  placed  on  the  bottom.  The  distiller  continues  thus  changing  tho 
chips  twice  a  day,  refilling  the  pots,  replenishing  the  tires,  and  making  trips  to  the  forest  for  fresh  chips. 
During  this  time,  the  steam  from  the  pan  of  boiling  water  passes  through  the  perforated  wood  into  the 
cylinders,  heats  and  moistens  the  chips,  and  carries  with  it  the  fumes  of  Camphor,  which,  striking  the 
comparatively  cool  walls  of  the  inverted  earthenware  jar  above,  condenses  there.  After  some  ten  days  of 
this  routine,  the  jars  are  removed,  and  the  Camphor,  which,  upon  being  crxposed  to  the  air,  quickly  congeals 
and  now  resembles  newly  fallen  snow,  is  detached  from  the  inside  uf  tne  jar  by  hand.  The  quantity  obtained 
per  jar  varies  with  the  skill  of  the  laborer,  ordinarily  only  about  4  catties  (5^  lbs.)  would  be  obtained,  but 
if  the  fires  are  attended  to  with  great  care  and  the  ciiips  are  rich  iu  tho  drug,  this  amount  may  bo  increased 
to  6  or  7  catties.  The  jar  ib  uow  returned  to  its  place,  aud  so  the  work  coutiuues,  the  fire  uot  ouco  bciu($ 
extiDgaisbed. 
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absolved  from  all  debts  connected  with  the  same,  they  having  no  liabilities 
until  money  has  been  placed  in  their  hands  to  erect  new  stoves.  Further- 
more, the  Camphor  workers  were  wont  to  sell  the  product  secretly  to 
outside  parties,  careful  watching  being  required  to  see  that  this  was  not  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Prior  to  the  occupation  of  Formosa  by  the  Japanese,  some  few  experi- 
mental stoves  after  the  Japanese  design  were  erected  in  the  island,  but  the 
new  model  was  not  adopted,  the  Chinese  using  exclusively  the  old  style 
stove  previously  mentioned.  After  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese,  however,  the 
Chinese  made  alterations  in  their  stoves ;  the  crystallization  jar  was  done 
away  with,  the  chip  retort  was  enlarged,  and  a  bamboo  pipe  arranged  to 
carry  the  vapor  back  to  a  crystallization  box  similar  to  that  used  by  the 
Japanese.  Now  the  Chinese  use  either  this  model  or  the  real  Japanese 
stove  exclusively. 

hi  1895,  on  the  change  in  government,  much  interest  was  taken  by- 
Japanese  merchants  in  the  Camphor  trade,  and  the  representatives  of 
several  firms  commenced  operations  in  the  interior.  They  brought  with 
them  from  Japan  skilled  laborers,  and  the  work  from  the  start  was  com- 
menced on  the  principles  of  the  industry  as  existing  in  Japan.  The  stoves 
or  stills  erected  differed  much  from  the  old  Chinese  ones ;  and  their  super- 
iority being  evident,  Chinese  distillers  quietly  adopted  them  ;  and  as  they,  or 
the  modification  of  them  mentioned  above,  at  present  represent  ^practically 
the  only  apparatus  u^ed  in  the  manufacture  of  Camphor  in  the  world,  1 
describe  them  in  detail  here.  The  stove,  invented  by  a  Japanese  named 
Toye,  was  first  used  about  thirty-five  years  ago  in  Tosa  province,  Japan, 
and  is  considered  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  Chinese  model  which 
was  used  in  Japan  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  stove.  Whereas 
with  the  old  Chinese  model  in  Formosa  a  number  of  pots  or  condensers, 
usually  ten,  comprised  what  was  known  as  a  stove,  with  the  Japanese,  as 
used  at  present,  a  single  furnace  with  one  crystallization  box  is  called  a 
stove  or  still. 

In  building  the  Japanese  stove,  it  is  customary  to  select  a  site  with  an 
elevation  at  the  rear,  on  which  to  place  the  crystallization  boxes,  which 
should  be  well  above  the  furnace.  Such  a  plot  having  been  cleared  and 
teveled,  a  wall  is  constructed  of  earth  and  stone  inclining  inwards  towards 
she  top  sufficiently  to  catch  the  edges  of  the  water  pan,  and  forming  below  a 
place  measuring  some  two  feet  in  height,  which  comprises  the  fire-place.  In 
front  is  a  small  opening  about  12  inches  by  18  inches.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Chinese  stoves  there  is  no  chimney,  this  single  door  forming  the  only  vent.  In 
front  and  above  the  stove  is  built  a  shelf,  on  which  chips  can  be  placed  to  dr) . 
On  the  pan,  which  measures  some  2  feet  8  inches  across,  is  placed  a  curved 
w^ooden  rim  projecting  over  the  edge  slightly,  and  strips  of  wood  perforated 
are  joined  together  and  placed  over  the  pan  as  a  cover.  On  the  wooden 
rim  rests  the  wooden  circular  retort,  ordinarily  some  4  feet  in  height 
and  2  feet  7  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  decreasing  to  a  little 
over  a  foot  at  the  top,  and  in  the  best  stoves  built  of  Japanese  fir,  which  is 


up-country  Camphor  Stills. 


Old  Model  Chinese  Camphor  Still  ("Store") 
"A"  Fire-box.  "B"  Water-pan.  "C"  Chip-retort  "D"  Crystallization  Jar. 


Fresent  Uodel  ]av«iie8s  StilL 
"A"  Fire-box,    "B"  Water-pan.   "C"  Ctap-i^rt,  "W  Cwi\ai4^\Mv 
"E"  Crystaihzatioarhox. 
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considered  a  superior  material  for  that  purpose.!^  On  the  upper  part  is  a 
hole  for  a  bamboo  tube,  and  near  the  bottom  is  a  small  doorway,  through 
which  the  used-up  chips  can  be  taken  out.  7'he  retort  is  well 
plastered  with  clay  or  earth  at  all  the  joints,  and  around  it  is  placed 
a  large  bamboo  or  rattan  cylinder.  Ihe  space  between  the  two  is 
tightly  packed  with  earth,  which  not  only  keeps  the  steam  from  escaping, 
but  lessens  the  danger  of  the  retort  bursting.  To  the  rear  and  well  above 
the  stove,  distant  some  5  or  7  feet,  are  the  crystallization  and  cooling  boxes. 
While  these  var)'  in  size  and  arfangement,  in  Formosa  two  are  generally 
used.  The  smaller,  which  measures  ordinarily  3  feet  sq^uare  by  i  ^  feet 
high,  is  merely  a  cooling  receptacle.  The  larger  measures  6  X  3  X  i  j^j 
feet,  and  is  the  crjstallization  box.  In  the  latter,  pieces  of  board,  five  to  ten 
in  number,  are  fixed  crosswise,  thus  separating  the  box  into  as  many 
sections  as  there  are  boards,  plus  one.  In  the  boards,  on  what  is  the  upper 
side  when  the  box  is  in  position,  and  at  alternate  ends  of  the  same,  are 
holes  through  which  the  Camphor  vapor  passes,  it  being  thus  forced  to  go 
the  length  of  each  board  before  finding  egress  into  the  next  section, 
thus  traversing  a  distance  represented  by  the  combined  length  of  the 
partition  boards  used.  Both  the  cooling  and  the  crystallization  box,  when  in 
position,  rest  face  downwards,  in  slightly  larger  boxes  forming  reservoirs  in 
which  water  is  placed,  until  it  reaches  slightly  above  the  mouths  of  the 
inverted  boxes,  thus  shutting  out  all  air.  The  sides  of  both  the  cooling  and 
crystallization  boxes  project  slightly  above  the  tops,  thus  providing  a  place 
for  water.  A  bamboo  pipe,  connected  witli  some  mountain  stream  or  spring, 
delivers  a  steady  flow,  which  keeps  the  box  cool,  and  the  overflow  runs  into 
the  resers'oir  boxes  below,  keeping  them  filled.  A  steady  inch  flow  of  water 
is  ample  for  all  purposes.  From  the  top  of  the  retort  atove  the  furnace 
runs  a  bamboo  pipe  entering  one  side  of  the  small  cooling  box,  from  the 
opposite  side  of  which  runs  a  second  pipe  which  connects  with  the  cr}'s- 
tallization  box.  At  the  end  of  the  box  opposite  to  that  which  this  pipe 
enters,  is  a  small  vent  known  as  the  testing  tube,  in  which,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  distillation,  are  inserted  loosely  a  few  reeds  or  blades  of  grass. 
When  the  stoves  are  working,  the  water  in  the  reservoir  boxes  is  warmed ' 
by  the  heat  of  the  steam  coming  from  the  retort,  and  a  pipe  is  run  from  one 
of  them  down  to  the  water  pan  below,  so  tliat  when  the  latter  requires 
replenishing,  it  can  be  done  with  water  already  partially  heated.  In  some  of 
the  Namsho  stoves,  the  conducting  pipe,  after  leaving  the  retort,  runs  once 
around  the  cooling  and  crystallization  boxes  before  entering  the  former,  the 
idea  being  that  the  vapor  having  travelled  such  a  distance  would  lose  much 
of  its  heat  and  condense  more  quickly.  A  rough  shed  has  in  the  meantime 
Ixien  constructed,  and  after  a  few  days,  during  which  the  stove  is  allowed 
to  dr)\  the  latter  is  read)'  for  work. 

To  operate  the  stove,  water  is  permitted  to  ilow  over  the  crystalliza- 
tion and  cooling  boxes  into  the  reservoirs,,  and  from  one  of  the  latter  enough 
water  is  led  through  a  bamboo  pipe  to  the  water-pan  below  to  fill  it.  As 
soon  as  this  lias  been  accomplished,  the  fire  is  started.  The  retort,  which 
holds  ordinarily  about  3  piculs,  (399  lbs.),  is  now  filled  from  the  top  with  chips 
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which  are  well  packed  in.  The  opening  in  the  retort  is  closed  with  a  tight- 
fitting  cover  cemented  in  with  a  mixture  of  mud  and  ashes,  and  the  door  at 
the  bottom  of  tlie  receptacle  is  likewise  tightly  sealed.  The  fire  is  kept 
burning  fiercely  until  steam  makes  its  appearance  at  the  test  hole  in  the 
crystallization  box,  whereupon  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  is  closed  sufficiently 
to  temper  the  heat,  and  during  the  night  a  slow  fire  is  continued.  Thenext 
evening  the  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort  is  opened,  the  old  chips  are 
removed,  and  after  the  door  has  been  cemented  up  again  the  top  cover  is 
taken  off  and  fresh  chips  packed  in,  after  which  the  top  is  closed  again,  and 
the  distillation  continues.  Thus  the  chips  are  changed  every  24  hours.  As 
a  rule  the  fire  is  replenished  four  times  during  the  24  hours,  and  the 
exhausted  chips  are  commonly  used  for  the  fuel.  Whenever  fuel  is  added 
to  the  stove  the  pan  is  refilled  with  water,  the  amount  used  being  about 
28  gallons  for  the  24  hours.  Hard  water  seems  to  give  the  best  results. 
On  the  same  principle  as  the  old  Chinese  stove,  the  hot  vapor  from  the 
pan  passes  through  the  chips  in  the  retort,  extracting  from  them  certain 
resinous  matter  which  is  carried  through  the  bamboo  pipe  to  the  cooling  box, 
(thus  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  vapor),  and  thence  on  to  the  condens- 
ing or  crj^stallization  box.  In  the  latter  cooled  by  running  water,  the  vapor 
passes  through  the  various  compartments,  and  the  Camphor  contained 
therein  condenses  on  the  sides  and  top  of  the  box  in  the  form  of  minute 
white  crystals. 

After  some  ten  da}'s  of  distillation  the  fire  is  extinguished,  and  for  24 
hours  the  stove  is  allowed  to  cool  off.  The  crystallization  box  is  then 
simply  turned  up  on  one  side,  and  the  Camphor  clinging  to  the  boards 
is  scraped  off,  that  which  has  fallen  into  the  water  being  skimmed  off  with  a 
cloth  scoop.  It  is  placed  in  tubs,  and  looks  for  all  the  world  like  so  much 
snow.  'Ihe  amount  obtained  varies  greatly,  being  dependent  upon  the  size 
of  the  stove,  the  richness  of  the  chips,  and  die  skill  of  the  operator  in 
controlling  the  fire.  This  last  is  a  very  difficult  matter.  No  other  con- 
trivance than  a  few  stones,  or  a  piece  of  tin  to  close  up  the  door  of  the 
furnace  is  utilized,  and  too  much,  or  too  little,  fire  will  effect  the  result  very 
seriously.  The  average  will  probably  be  found  to  amount  to  from  6}^  to  7 
catties  (8  to  9  lbs.)  for  each  day  of  distillation,  although  it  has  been  kno\m- 
to  run  as  high  as  13  catties  (17^3  lbs.)  It  will  thus  be  seen  tliat  the  per- 
centage of  crude  Camphor  obtained,  taking  the  retort  as  being  filled  once  a 
day  with  300  catties  (400  lbs.),  is  about  2  V3.  One  stove  in  Namsho  has 
been  made  to  yield  5  per  cent.,  probably  the  highest  on  record  in 
r^ormosa.  When  the  Camphor  is  placed  in  tubs  provided  with  an  outlet, 
there  exudes  a  yellowish  essential  oil,  known  as  Camphor  oil.  With  the 
old  Chinese  stove  but  little  of  this  was  obtained,  but  by  the  Japanese  it  is 
claimed  by  Camphor  makers  at  Namsho  to  run  as  high  as  70  per  cent.  It 
has  been  to  the  merchants'  advantage,  however,  to  represent  this  amount  as 
high  as  possible,  as  will  be  explained  later,  and  according  to  government 
reports,  the  percentage  of  oil  is  expected  to  average  about  50  per  cent. 
From  the  oil  there  can,  by  certain  processes,  be  extracted  about  50  per  cent, 
of  Camphor;  therefore  figures  showing  the  production  of  Formosa  Camphor 
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>hoiild  have  about  25  percent  added  to  them  to  represent  the  amount  of 
Camphor  which  will  be  ultimately  extracted  from  the  oil.  This  is  only 
ipproximate,  however,  as  there  would  be  considerable  loss  in  weight  during 
Tansportation,  and  some  trifling  quantities  are  disposed  of  directly  for  other 
ises  than  Camphor  extraction.  Furthermore,  the  percentage  of  yield  of  oil 
/a ries  greatly  with  the  quality  of  wood  distilled,  the  construction  and  care  of 
he  stills,  and  specially  the  .season,  the  yield  of  oil  being  greater  in  summer 
han  in  winter.'  Formerly  there  was  no  plant  in  Formosa  for  treating  the  oil ; 
)ut  the  F^ormosa  government  has  now  provided,  in  its  Camphor  establish- 
iient  at  Taihoku  (Taipeh),  an  apparatus  for  this  purpose.- 

In  comparing  the  two  stoves  and  the  sjstem  of  working  them,  we  find 
:hat  the  old  Chinese  model  stove  (of  say  ten  condensers),  would  consume  in 
I  day  about  200  catties  (270  lbs.)  of  chips  and  yield  about  4  catties  (5  J^^  lbs.) 
3f  Camphor,  whereas  a  Japanese  stove  would  consume  300  catties  (400  lbs.) 
ind  yield  about  6J^  catties  (8^3  lbs.).  The  Japanese  stove,  however,  yields 
louble  or  treble  the  oil   obtained  with  a  Chinese  stove,  thus  proving  the 

1.  Experiments  conducted  by  experts  in  Japan  have  given  the  following  results: — 

Camphor  chips  weigliing  26G  pounds  yielded  in  summer  5.33  pounds  of  Camphor  and  2.85  pints  of 
il,  wliile  in  winter  the  same  weiglits  of  chips  distilled  in  the  same  apparatus  yielded  G.66  pounds  of 
'aniphor  and  1.11  pints  of  oil. 

2.  Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Jnpauese,  Formosa  Camphor  oil  was  given  but  little  attention  in  the 
Inland,  the  general  opinion  beiug  that  it  was  merely  a  refuse  product  of  crystallized  Camphor  and  of 
•ractically  no  value.  Almost  immediately  following  the  occupation  of  Formosa  by  Japan,  Japane.<%e 
lercliaiits  who  had  arrived  in  the  island,  brought  up  such  small  quantities  as  could  he  obtained,  and  a 
(larket  for  the  stuff  was  then  establislied.  In  Osaka  and  Kobe  exist  factories  for  treating  Camphor  oil, 
lid  tlie  Formosa  article  was  accordingly  forwarded  to  Japan.  The  crystallized  product  is  obtained  by 
ubjecting  the  oil  to  repeated  distillation  until  all  the  Camphor  has  been  extracted.  A  quantity  of  crystal- 
ized  Camphor  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  oil  handled  is  obtained,  and  furthermore  the  residue  amounting 
o  about  33  %,  is  also  a  salable  commodity.  This  residue  takes  tlie  form  of  two  oils  known  as  **  White  ** 
,ud  '*  Red  "  or  '*  Brown  "  oil  and  is  used  in  Europe  in  various  manufactures  such  a.s  soap,  paint,  etc. 

Owing  to  the  confusion  attending  the  establishment  of  the  monopoly,  as  this  book  goes  to  pres.s. 
efinite  figures  as  to  the  price  of  oil  and  Camphor  cannot  be  obtained,  but  that  some  idea  of  the  cost  of 
iianufacture  and  the  probable  proceeds  may  be  gained,  we  will  assume  the  Japan  .selling  price  of 
il-camphor  to  be  95  yen  a  picul,  and  the  cost  of  the  oil  laid  down  in  Japan  at  44  yen  a  picul,  about  this 
largiu  being  necessary  if  tlie  extracting  is  to  be  done  at  a  profit. 

Cost  of  Camphor  Oil         44.00  yen  a  picul 

vyoai  ••         ..         ..          ..         ..         ..         ..         ..          ..  x.oa 

Miscellaneous  Kxpenses  . .         . .         . .          . .         . .         . .  .50 

Wage?           1.80 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  50  catties  Camphor 
,,  ,,  18  catties  Tied  Oil 

15  catties  White  Oil 

50.90  yen 
Waste  during  manufacture  equals  about  17  catties. 

Taking  the  total  production  of  Formosa  Crude  Camphor  at  30,000  piculs,  we  obtain  roughly  the  side 
roducts  in  the  following  quantities: 

Total  production  Crude  Camphor  30,000  piculs. 

Total  upcountry  production  Crude  Camphor  Oil        15,000 

Loss  in   weight  during  transportation,    repacking,  ett.,   and   allowance 

for  quantity  consumed  for  outside  purposes         ..  ..  ..  ..  3,000       ,, 

Total  Crude  Camphor  laid  down  in  Japan  for  manufacture  ..         ..  1*2,000      ,, 

Crude  Camphor  obtained  (40  to  50%) 0,000 

Red  or  Brown  Oil  (18%) 2,100 

White  Oil  (15%) 1,800 

Waste  during  manufacture  (17%)  2,040 


48.18  yon 

. .     47.50  yen 
. .       1.80 
1.00 

If 


(1  Picul  ^  100  catties  or  133  pounds.) 
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former  superior  in  extracting  power.  Furthermore,  the  services  of  the 
distiller,  (neither  stove  requiring  more  than  one  person)  bring  a  laiger 
yield  with  the  Japanese  stove,  the  cost  of  operating  being  therefore  less  per 
picul.  The  Japanese  stove  requires  less  fuel,  although  in  Camphor  making, 
fuel  is  not  a  question  of  importance,  for  after  the  fire  is  once  started  the  ex- 
hausted chips  obtained  from  the  retort  each  day  furnish  a  sufficiency.  The 
first  cost,  however,  of  the  best  Japanese  stove  is  some  20  per  cent,  higher. 
The  Chinese  stoves  were  very  rudely  constructed.  Tlie  steam  frequently 
leaked  out  through  the  retort,  and  it  was  quite  common,  in  knocking  a 
Chinese  stove  to  pieces,  to  find  recesses  in  the  earth-walls  filled  wth 
crystallized  Camphor.  While  it  may  strike  the  reader  that  bodi  Cliinese 
and  Japanese  stills  are  ver}'  crude,  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  stoves  must  be  removed  everj'  few  years,  an 
expensive  apparatus  cannot  be  used,  and  moreover  the  steam  carrj'ing 
with  it  the  Camphor  fumes  must  not  come  in  contact  with  metal.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  for  most  of  the  apparatus  to  be  made  of  wood,  although 
earthenware  could  likewise  be  used. 

As  for  work  in  tjie  forest,  we  find  the  Japane'se  and  Chinese  systems 
similar,  although  the  adze-like  tool  used  by  the  Chinese  for  cutting  the  tree 
is  a  little  narrower  and  more  curved,  giving  thicker  chips.  These  chips  con- 
sequently do  not  yield  so  readily  to  distillation.  The  tree  is  not  first  felled 
but  the  workmen  commence  at  once  to  cut  the  chips  from  the  standing  tree, 
and  in  this  way  soon  cut  away  sufficient  to  cause  the  tree  to  fall.  Some- 
times, this  point  is  reached  sooner  than  anticipated,  and  occasionally  results 
seriously.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  months  two  Chinese  workmen  were 
thus  killed  in  Namsho  district.  One  man,  either  Japanese  or  Chinese,  finds 
no  great  difficulty  in  cutting  enough  chips  to  keep  a  single  stove  supplied, 
besides  looking  after  the  distillation.  As  a  rule  the  trees  are  within  a 
mile  of  the  stoves  ;  and,  as  the  workman  usually  brings  in  the  chips  as  soon 
as  he  has  obtained  a  picul  (133  lbs.),  the  difficulty  of  transportation  for  a 
strong  man  is  not  much. 

The  Camphor  tree  of  P'ormosa  is  said  to  be  much  richer  in  the  drug 
than  that  of  Japan.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  trees  found  growing 
in  shaded  valleys  with  a  moist  and  heavy  soil  are  not  as  productive  as  those 
found  in  a  sunny  clearing  where  the  soil  is  poor.  The  latter  conditions  are 
more  liable  to  produce  wood  strong  and  hard  and  rich  in  Camphor.  Still  this 
is  not  by  any  means  an  unfailing  guide,  for  trees  growing  side  by  side,  and 
alike  in  appearance  and  size  will  be  found,  one  perhaps  verj'  rich  in  Camphor 
and  the  other  practically  barren  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  it  all  is  that  there  is  no 
reliable  test  to  ascertain  which  is  which,  without  subjecting  the  chips  to 
distillation ;  while,  to  add  to  the  puzzle,  a  tree  may  yield  more  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other. 

One  argument  for  government  interference  rests  on  the  fact  that  the 
Camphor  workers,  anxious  for  the  maximum  of  profits,  utilize  only  the 
lower  ten  feet  or  so  of  a  tree  for  distillation,  as  the  branches  and  upper  por- 
tions are  not  found  to  yield  sufficient  of  the  drug,  and  that  they  leave  the 
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'est  of  riie  forest  monarch  to  rot,  thus  wasting  vast  quantities  of  wood  which 
v'ould  yield  considerable  amounts  of  Camphor,  and  which,  were  it  not  that 
nore  tempting  material  was  close  at  hand,  would  probably  l^e  used/ 

It  is  while  at  work  in  the  Camphor  forests  that  the  workmen  are 
nost  frequently  attacked  by  the  **  head-hunters, "  and  if  the  persons  killed 
ire  the  sole  protectors  of  the  Camphor  stove,  as  is  verj^  often  the 
ase,  the  savages  do  not  cease  their  ravages  until  the  stills  are  destroyed, 
n  case  of  the  murder  of  a  workman,  the  capitalists  ordinarily  paid 
.  certain  sum,  usually  #10,  to  the  family  of  the  murdered  man.  In  erect- 
ng  stoves  it  is  usual  to  place  as  many  of  them  together  as  possible  for 
)urposes  of  defence,  and  it  was  customary  to  erect  in  some  localities  high 
caffolding  supporting  small  bamboo  huts  in  which  were  stationed  watchmen 
light  and  day,  the  expense  being  borne  by  all. 

This  constant  trouble  with  the  sava^^es,  and  the  dancrers  encountered 
v'hile  at  work  in  the  Camphor  districts,  is  a  very  important  factor  in  swelling 
he  first  cost  of  the  drug.  Admitting  that  the  savages  are  atrociously 
>arbarous,  and  that  they  are  unreliable  and  treacherous,  still,  in  the  olden 
lays,  the  Chinese  practised  so  many  cruel  tricks  on  them  that  they  were 
>ften  justified  in  retaliating.  They  would,  however,  have  been  more  deserv- 
ng  of  sympathy  had  they  been  more  discriminating  in  their  selection  of 
ictims.  Were  the  savages  outraged  or  even  offended  in  any  particular 
listrict  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  incite  them  to  murder,  they  killed  the  first 
infortunate  Chinese  that  they  could  reach,  with  absolute  disregard  as  to 
t'hether  he  was  the  guilty  party  or  not.  The  Chinese  government  appointed 
X  many  places  along  the  border  an  officer  called  a  *'Bukungkiok,'*  whose 
lominal  clut}-  it  was  to  act  as  a  protector  of  the  savages  and  to  control 
rade  passing  between  savages  and  Chinese. 

The  Chinese  officials  were  also  anxious  to  provide  against  the  destruction 
>f  the  stoves,  for  such  meant  a  Joss  in  revenue,  inasmuch  as  the  government 
ax  at  that  time  was  on  the  stove  rather  than  the  production.  ()ccasionally 
n  officer  would  appreciate  the  fact  that  honest  treatment  of  the  savages 
produced  the  most  satisfactor)-  results.  Ihe  inherent  instinct  of  the 
Chinese  official  to  squeeze,  however,  generally  proved  too  great  a  tempta- 


1.  Prof.  !Moriya,  of  the  College  of  Agriculturo  in  the  Imperial  University,  who  is  perhaps  the 
»st  authority  on  the  Camphor  manufacture  in  Japan,  carried  on  experiments  with  the  object  of  as- 
)rtaining  the  quantity  of  Camphor  to  be  obtained  from  different  parts  of  the  tree.  He  worked  with  an 
nproved  apparatus  of  his  own  design  and  used  wood  which  he  declares  would  not  have  yielded  over  2  per 
mt.  if  distilled  by  the  ordinary  model.    The  result  was  as  follows  :  — 

Twigs 2.21  per  cent. 

Branches  3.70 

Upper  part  of  the  stem         . .         . .  3.84 

Lower  part  of  the  stem         4.23 

Upper  part  of  the  stump 5.49 

Lower  part  of  the  stump      . .         . .         .".         . .         . .  5.74 

Root      . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .         . .         . .  4.46 


»»  »t 

»»  »» 

»»  »» 

ft  *> 

i»  »» 


Average        4.22  per  cent. 

Prof.  Moriya  obtained  with  his  apparatus  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  oil  from  the  crude  Camphor.  His 
cperiments  have  shown  that  a  larger  yield  of  oil  is  obtained  from  the  upper  than  from  the  lower  part  of 
le  tree,  and  furthermore  that  while  the  tree  yields  the  most  Camphor  in  winter  it  yields  the  most  oil 
I  summer, 
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tion,  and  the  savages  frequently  suffered  in  consequence.  As  an  example 
of  this,  on  one  occasion,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  decided  to  open  a  new 
district.  On  broaching  the  matter  to  the  savages  they  agreed,  promises 
of  a  fair  rental  being  previously  held  out.  Prior  to  this,  the  savages 
in  this  particular  district  had  been  controlled  by  a  very  humane  and 
just  official  who  had  gained  their  regard,  But  at  the  time  I  write  of, 
this  officer  had  been  replaced  by  a  thorough  rascal,  from  whose  utter  un- 
scrupulousness  they  were  soon  to  suffer.  No  sooner  had  the  stoves  been 
erected,  and  the  armed  workmen  gathered  together,  than  the  mandarin 
began  to  persecute  the  hillmen.  He  pocketed  the  rents  tlmt  rightly 
belonged  to  them,  and  abstracted  a  ''squeeze"  whenever  the  savages 
came  down  to  trade.  The  aborigines  were  naturally  much  enraged  at  such 
treatment,  but  they  remained  quiet,  until  small-pox  broke  out  in  the  tribe, 
and  carried  off  a  chiefs  wife  and  child.  This  crowning  misfortune,  whidi 
they  likewise  attributed  to  the  Chinese,  was  overpowering,  and  to  appease 
the  gods,  they  started  out  on  a  head-hunting  expedition.  The  Camphor 
workmen,  much  alarmed  by  the  hostility  of  the  savages,  deserted  their  stoves 
and  sought  shelter  in  an  adjoining  village.  On  learning  of  this,  the  mandarin 
exerted  himself  and  eventuall)-.  by  dint  of  numerous  promises  and  much 
feasting,  succeeded  in  quieting  the  angry  alx^rigines,  and  work  was  com- 
menced once  more.  Not  profiting  by  the  lesson,  however,  the  officer,  as 
soon  as  affairs  were  again  nmning  smoothly,  renewed  his  nefarious  practices, 
in  which  he  was  ably  assisted  b\'  numerous  disreputable  interpreters 
who  were  continually  clashing  with  each  other  to  extort  the  largest 
squeeze.  Affairs  were  now  in  a  state  of  chaos,  and  in  hopes  of  in- 
ducing the  savages  to  give  up  the  destruction  of  stoves,  a  foreigner  in- 
terested in  the  industry  visited  the  district  mentioned,  and  having  the 
confidence  of  the  savages  was  able  to  persuade  a  party  to  come  out  and 
meet  him  and  talk  the  matter  over.  This  greatly  enraged  a  certain  inter- 
preter, who,  for  obvious  reasons,  desired  to  confine  all  intercourse  with  the 
savages  to  himself,  and  who  on  learning  of  the  proposed  meeting,  reported 
to  the  Chinese  official  that  the  savages  were  planning  a  raid.  Three  hundred 
Chinese  troops  were  sent  to  the  b<:)rder,  and  as  the  seven  sa\ages  were 
leaving  the  forest  on  their  wa)*  to  the  pre-arranged  place  of  meeting,  they 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Chinese,  two  of  them  being  killed  and  several 
wounded.  At  first  sight  it  appeared  to  the  savages  that  the  foreigner  had 
betrayed  them,  but  later  they  learned  the  truth,  and  such  vengeance  was  taken 
by  the  tribe  that  about  fift)-  Chinese  were  murdered,  a  thousand  stoves  des- 
troyed, and  the  government  deprived  of  taxes  amounting  to  about  $8,000. 

It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  the  interpreters  were  all  cniel 
rascals ;  in  fact  an  occasional  one,  ordinarily  the  possessor  of  a  savage  wife, 
took  a  tnie  interest  in  the  alx)rigines,  and  endeavored  to  obtain  for  them  fair 
treatment.  Such  conduct,  however,  did  not  always  assist  the  schemes 
of  the  Chinese  officials.  Nor  wr.ve  they  always  gentle  in  their  methods 
of  showing  their  disappro\al,  as  the  following  incident  will  .show.  An 
interpreter,  who  was  rightly  regarded  bj^  the  savages  as  a  protector 
of    their    interests,    did    not   always    concur   with    the    plans    of   a    local 
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general,  who  was  largely  interested  in  the  Camphor  district,  and  the 
latter  decided  to  destroy  the  interpreter  s  influence  with  his  forest  friends, 
and  thus  obtain  a  larger  degree  of  power  for  himself  He  ordered  the 
interpreter  to  bring  the  four  leading  chiefs  of  the  tribe  to  his  yamen 
that  he  might  consult  with  them.  Fearing  treacheiy,  the  Chinese  first 
refused  to  carry  out  the  order,  but  eventually  convinced  that  the  mandarin 
meant  no  liarm,  he  visited  his  friends,  and  by  guaranteeing  them  perfect 
safety,  was  able  to  return  with  four  chiefs.  On  reaching  the  yamen,  to  the 
intense  dismay  of  the  interpreter,  the  four  confiding  savages  were  at  once 
beheaded.  On  learning  of  the  murder,  the  tribe  quite  naturally  thought 
that  they  had  l^een  tricked  by  the  interpreter,  and  two  of  the  latter's  sons 
w^ho  were  at  work  near  the  border  were  killed  in  revenge,  while  general 
head-hunting  ensued  for  months.  Tricks  of  this  kind  were  very^  numerous, 
resulting  in  the  total  loss  of  confidence  in  the  Chinese  and  the  continuance 
of  warfare  with  the  savages. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese  the  conditions  improved  on  the  whole. 
There  were  no  more  Chinese  mandarins  to  deceive  the  savages,  who  were 
now  more  sure  of  justice.  However,  the  Japanese  government,  which  had 
introduced  a  tax  on  production,  was  not  so  directly  interested  in  the  working 
of  the  stoves,  and  official  protection  was  practically  withdrawn  in  some 
districts,  thus  permitting  the  savages  to  murder  w^ithout  much  danger  of 
punishment.  At  present  the  government  forces,  distributed  among'  the 
Camphor  stations,  are  smaller  in  number  than  they  ever  were  during  the 
Chinese  regime,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Savage  Question  has  been  by 
any  means  successfully  solved.  Chinese  lives  are  lost  so  frequently  that 
the  matter  is  not  given  any  attention  ;  and,  unless  a  Japanese  is  the  victim, 
retaliatory  measures  are  but  rarely  adopted.  Of  course,  all  that  is  possible 
is  done  without  the  actual  use  of  force  by  the  civil  authorities  to  induce  the 
savages  to  be  peaceful.  Japanese  are  not  allowed  to  enter  their  territory 
without  official  permi3sion,  Camphor-men  are,  wherever  possible,  forced  to 
live  up  to  their  obligations,  and  the  government  generally  endeavors,  I 
believe,  to  act  fairly  and  humanely.  The  Chinese  are  still  regarded 
by  the  savages  as  their  great  enemies,  and  Japanese  are  comparatively 
rarely  attacked.  For  instance,  in  Namsho  district,  which  was  visited  by 
the  writer,  out  of  38  persons  killed  only  3  were  Japanese.  The  murder  of 
one  of  xhese,  a  man  about  42  year^  of  age,  was  described  to  me  as 
follows  : 

When  last  seen,  the  Japanese  was  at  work  alone  in  the  forest  reducing 
to  chips  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  At  the  Camphor  stove  half  a  mile  or  so 
distant  were  two  Japanese  women  and  two  sick  men.  One  of  the  latter 
heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  but  neither  was  able  to  go  and  investigate  the 
cause.  Other  workmen  in  the  neighborhood,  however,  heard  the  sound,  and 
surmising  at  once  that  it  was  the  work  of  savages,  started  off  at  a  run 
through  the  forest  towards  the  direction  from  whicii  the  sound  liad  come. 
Chinese  hillmen  also  joined  in  the  search,  and,  being  quicker  footed,  soon 
reached  the  place  where  the  workman  above  mentioned  was  last  seem. 
The  Japanese  now  came  up  and  called  out  their  comrade's  name,  but 
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obtained  no  answer.     After  some  search,  the  stark-naked,  headless  body  of 
their  fellow  workman  was  found.     Tools,  clothes,  and  all  had  been  earned 
away  by  the  saxages.     The  party  then  ran  further  into  the  forest  discharging 
their  guns  and  hoping  to  get  a  shot  at  the  murderer.     In  this  they  were  not 
successful.     After  penetrating  a  short  distance  into  the  jungle  they  turned 
about  and  were  returning  slowly,  when  they  heard  from  the  summit  of  the 
adjacent  hill  the  single  report  of  a  gun,  a  signal  of  defiance  from  the  savage, 
that  his  pursuers  might  know  that  he  had  outstripped  them  and  gained  the 
protection  of  the  dense  interior  jungle.     The  above  attack   occurred  in 
January,  and  on  the  same  day  in  I^^ebruary  the  headhunters  came  out  again. 
Three  Japanese  were  at  work  on  a  single  fallen  tree.     One  of  the  workmen 
whose  position  was  a  bit  hidden  by  shrubbery  thought  he  heard  a  suspicious 
noise.  .  Although  somewhat  alarmed,  there  was  no  immediate  repetition  of 
the  sound,  and  he  was  about  to  recommence  work  when  again  a  noise  was 
heard.     He  now  saw  a  slight  movement  in  the  under  brush  near  by,  and  on 
more  careful  observation  discovered  two  crouching  savages  with  pointed 
muskets  taking  aim  at  his  two  comrades.     He  secured  his  gun  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  discharge  it,  but  to  his  great  liorror  it  missed  fire.    Simultaneously 
he  shouted  to  his  companions  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  grabbing  a  loose 
piece  of  wood  at  hand,  threw  it  with  all  his  strength  into  the  brush  wherein 
the  savages  were  concealed.     This  alarm  from  an  unexpected  quarter  seems 
to  have  frightened  the  would-be  murderers,  for  they  dropped  their  weapons 
and  fled  through  the  forest,  and  although  the  Japanese  started  at  once  in  pur- 
suit the  two  head-hunters  were  not  seen  again. 

In  the  year  1898,  in  the  Goshizai  district,  three  Japanese  officers  went 
with  seven  savages  to  visit  the  latters'  village.  On  nearing  their  destina- 
tion, the  officers  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  outside  headhunters  who  were 
joined  by  the  very  savages  accompanying  the  Japanese.  One  of  the  officers 
was  able  to  escape  and  tied  into  the  jungle,  eventually  reaching  the  village 
of  Goshizai.  The  !x)dies  of  his  two  companions  were  later  found,  badly 
mutilated  and  headless.  A  military  expedition  was  sent  against  the  offend- 
ing tribe  to  [punish  them  for  tlie  outrage.  The  savages  retired  as  the  militarj' 
advanced,  and  no  opportunit}-  occurred  for  a  battle.  The  Japanese  then 
burnt  one  of  the  villages  and  returned  to  the  plains.  This  act  had  a  verj- 
beneficial  effect  not  only  on  the  tribe  punished,  but  also  on  the  savages  in  the 
adjoining  districts,  and  there  has  been  a  notable  lessening  of  head-hunting 
raids  in  that  particular  territory  ever  since. 

That  the  headhunting  propensities  of  certain  of  the  Formosa  savages 
is  a  very  serious  matter  is  obvious  when  we  note  that,  during  the  year  1898, 
savages  attacked  the  Camphor  workers  and  others  303  times,  and  that  635 
persons  were  killed  and  wounded.  During  the  single  month  of  September, 
savages  attacked  on  45  different  occasions,  causing  injur)''  or  death  to  85 
persons,  hi  other  words,  this  is  one  attack  for  ever)'  16  hours,  and  a  life  or 
an  injur)'  to  one  person  every  8  hours.  This,  death  roll  is  evidence  that 
the  Japanese  have  not  yet  solved  die  savage  question. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese,  through,  I  believe,  the  advice  of 
the  former  prefect,  Mr.  Hashiguchi,  bu-kon-sho  officer,  the  equivalent  of 
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the  Chinese  Bti-kung-kiok  were  established  along  the  savage  border,  the 
duties  of  the  incumbents  beinj^  to  control  the  savao^es  within  their  districts. 
It  was  desired  that  these  officers  should  devote  their  time  to  the  studv  of  the 
savages,  learn  their  language,  become  familiar  with  their  customs  and  super- 
stitions, and  take  an  interest  in  them  and  their  life,  and  so  gain  their  regard 
and  respect  that  they  might  be  guided  by  the  officer's  advice,  protected  from 
outside  persecution  by  him,  and  gradually  led  along  the  paths  of  civilization 
by  peaceful  methods  rather  than  by  force,  although  force  was  to  be  at  hand 
should  it  be  required.  This  admirable  policy,  which  has  given  splendid  re- 
sults in  certain  American  Indian  reservations,  would,  >doubtless,  have  worked 
equally  well  here,  had  the  government  considered  the  matter  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  make  the  office  an  important  one  with  generous  compensation 
so  that  it  might  be  attractive  to  really  efficient  officials.  Instead,  the  office 
was  considered  an  inferior  one,  the  chief  official  rai\king  but  little  higher: 
than  a  clerk  with  a  salary  corresponding  to  his  position. 

The  post  was  not  at  all  an  attractive  one,  and  the  officers,  of  varying 
ability,  Avho  were  placed  in  charge,  were  shifted  about,  being  changed  in 
some  places  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  of  course  the  value  of  the  services  of 
even  a  conscientious  and  capable  official  would,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
almost  nil. 

The  savages  are  attracted  by  personality  rather  than  system,  and  tliere- 
fore  the  scheme  could  only  \yt  successful  when  good  officials  were  placed  in 
positions  for  long  terms,  so  that  each  savage  might  become  familiar  with  the 
officers  and  follow  them  out  of  personal  affection. 

Tlie  officers  in  Formosa  were  also  under  great  disadvantage  in  not 
having  tlie  police  under  their  command,  the  result  being  that,  when  occasion 
arose  for  police  assistance,  a  second  authority  entered  the  district  clashing 
Avidi  the  bu-kon-kok  and  causing  confusion  and  dissatisfaction.  This,  com- 
bined with  the  unattracdveness  of  the  position,  owing  to  its  low  rank  and 
small  pay,  entirely  annulled  the  most  valual^le  parts  of  the  system,  and 
towards  the  last  the  bu-kon-kok  became  an  office  of  scarcely  any  value  either 
to  the  savages  or  the  Camphor  workers  who  looked  to  it  for  protection.  In 
1898,  the  offices  were  abandoned,  and  the  affairs  of  the  savages  were  placed 
in  the  care  of  police  officers  in  each  district.  At  the  i)resent  writing  the 
police  are  still  in  charge,  and  the  beneficial  results  from  the  employment  of 
civil  officers  whose  sole  occupation  was  to  care  for,  direct,  control,  and  if 
necessar}',  punish  diese  children  of  the  forest,  will  probably  not  for  the  time 
be  obtained. 

It  is  thought  by  some  Japanese  authorities  diat  the  government  is  under 
no  obligation  to  do  anything  for  the  savages,  so  long  as  the  latter  are 
l:)eyond  the  pale  of  civilization,  and  pay  no  taxes.  In  Europe  and  America, 
however,  savage  tribes  are  now  generally  considered  as  the  wards  of  the 
ruler  who  governs  dc  jure  the  territory  of  which  they  Occupy  a  part. 
America,  for  instance,  which  asks  nothing  more  of  the  Indian  than  that  he 
should  be  at  peace  with  his  neighbors,  spends  annually  from  eleven  to  four- 
teen million  dollars  gold  in  caring  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Indians. 
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Japan  with  a  hundred  diousand  savages  would  surely  be  justified  in  spending 
a  few  thousand  yen  on  them. 

The  Japanese  merchants  who  arrived  in  the  island  to  engage  in  the  Cam- 
phor business  soon  after  the  occupation  were  under  the  impression,  as  were 
the  old  manufacturers,  tliat  the  new  government  would  give  efficient  protec- 
«  tion  to  them.     The  Chinese  authorities  in  the  old  days  generally  considered 
the  payment  of  a  considerable  sum  in  Camphor  taxes  a  claim  for  the  services 
of  a  few  soldiers  in  keeping  order.     In  many  districts  troops  were  stationed, 
and  in  others  some  payment  to  the  savages  on  condition  of  dieir  keeping  the 
peace  was  made.     The  mandarins  were  not  by  any  means  always  successful 
in  this ;  but  still,  ineffective  as  their  savage  system  was,  they  recognized  the 
right  of  the  manufacturer  to  some  protection.     The  Japanese  government 
introduced  temporarily  a  different  policy,  that  of  practical   non-interference 
with  savage  affairs.    It  was  not  wise  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Chinese 
who  officially  announced  to  Peking  that  the  aborigines  were  not  men  but 
wild  animals,  and  should  be  treated  as  such,  and  who,  by  their  clumsy  inter- 
ference, had  reduced  the  export  of  Camphor  one  year  to  only  three  piculs; 
and  the  Japanese,  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  savages  and  their  ways, 
apparently  thought  it  best  n(!)t  to  declare  any  policy  of  control  until  the 
authorities  were  more  familiar  with  the  situation.     Thus,  thef  protection  of  the 
Camphor  workers  was  practically  left  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers.     A 
border  village  was  given  its  quota  of  police,  some  ten  or  twelve  in  number, 
and  perhaps  some  uniformed  Chinese  police  known  as  Ke-tei ;  but  these  are 
more  to  keep  the  villagers  in  order  than  to  protect  the  Camphor  workers 
from  attack. 

The  manufacturers  employ  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  even  the  civilized 
aborigines  to  protect  their  workmen,  one  single  firm  i>ayingin  1898  as  much 
as  twelve  hundred  yen  a  month  on  this  account.  These  armed  guards  are 
known  as  Ai-tei,  and  receive  from  $15  to  $20  a  month  wages.  At  some 
places  where  the  savages  are  specially  aggressive  a  considerable  force  is 
required.  For  instance  in  Twao  (Tai-ko)  the  manufacturers  are  obliged  to 
support  about  a  hundred  armed  men.  In  Tokoham,  owing  to  the  assu- 
rances made  to  the  savages  by  the  authorities  to  the  effect  that  Chinese 
would  not  generally  be  employed  as  guards,  Japanese  are  for  the  time  utilized. 
As  the  Avages  of  Japanese  in  Formosa  are  very  high,  and  as  Tokoham 
district  is  a  notoriously  dangerous  one,  requiring  the  services  of  many  guards, 
the  expense  of  protection  is  vcrj'  high,  and  the  manufacturers  are  much 
handicapped  by  it. 

The  Japanese  government  has  made  no  clear  declaration  regarding  the 
status  of  the  savage,  but  in  an  ordinance  relating  to  the  control  of  the 
forests  it  is  written  :  **  All  forests  and  prairie  lands  for  whicli  no  title  deed 
or  other  positive  evidence  of  ownership  exists  is  hereby  declared  government 
property."  No  person  is  permitted  to  purchase  or  otherwise  obtain  land 
from  the  savages  or  to  occupy  land  nominally  held  by  the  savages,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Governor-General,  who  may  grant  a  concession  if  he 
sees  fit/' 
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The  so-called  savage  territory,  within  the  boundaries  of  which  the  wild 
natives  are  independent,  is  over  5,000  square  miles  in  extent;  and  when  w^ 
note  that  barely  100,000  savages  are  scattered  over  this  large  reserve, 
while  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  over  two  millions  in  number, 
are  limited  to  an  area  scarcely  twice  as  large,  it  is  verj^  obvious  that  the 
savage  district  is  not  supporting  its  full  quota  of  population. 

Still,  in  all  justice  to  our  wild  friends,  it  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  their  territorj\  consisting  exclusively  of  mountain  land,  is  not 
capable  of  supporting  as  large  a  number  of  persons  as  an  equal  area  of  the 
fertile  plains  of  Western  Formosa,  and  furthermore  that  their  method  of 
livirig,  hunting  being  their  chief  occupation,  requires  a  large  and  unpopulated 
district.  What  the  government  will  eventually  accept  as  constituting  **  posi- 
tive evidence  of  ownership  ''  and  whether  they  will  or  not  recognize  tribal 
interests  at  all  remains  to  be  seen.  It  may  be  that  the  villages  and  sur- 
rounding cleared  land  showing  traces  of  agricultural  work  will  in  time  to 
come  be  admitted  as  the  property  of  the  savages,  and  the  wild  forest .  un- 
used, save  as  an  occasional  hunting  ground,  will  be  held  as  government  land. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  authorities  have  in  come  cases  recognized  the  right 
of  the  savages  to.  receive  gifts  and  money  as  the  nominal  rent  of  Camphor 
lands,  although  they  have  demanded  that  parties  claiming  rights  based  on 
agreements  with  the  savages,  shall  obtain  the  government's  recognition 
before  operations  are  commenced.  In  some  places,  however,  at  Lamshun 
(Nam-sho)  for  instance,  the  civilized  aborigines  who  own  valuable  Camphor 
lands,  their  right  to  which  was  recognized  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  have 
likewise  been  recognized  by  the  Japanese  government  as  the  undisputed 
proprietors  of  the  same. 

The  Japanese  manufacturers  brought  with  them  Japanese  laborers  from 
Japan  to  work  in  the  Camphor  districts.  The  Komatsu  Company  for 
instance  started  with  about  200  Japanese  laborers,  but  this  number  was.  in  a 
year  or  so,  reduced  to  30.  In  Namsho  district  four  were  killed  by  the 
savages  while  collecting  Camphor  chips,  and  thirty  died  of  malarial  fever  and 
kak-ke  (beriberi).  This  great  mortality  naturally  discouraged  many 
Japanese  from  taking  work  in  the  Camphor  districts,  and  they  found  other 
situations  more  congenial.  The  Japanese  companies,  therefore,  gradually 
introduced  Chinese  laborers,  and  now  the  latter  are  employed  in  greater 
numbers  than  the  Japanese. 

The  Japanese  laborers  were  not  paid  regular  wages,  but  received  or- 
dinarily 14  yen  for  every  picul  of  Camphor  produced,  and  7  yen  a  picul  for  oil. 
If  the  market  price  was  high,  increased  pay  was  sometimes  given.  As  one 
laborer  has  entire  charge  of  a  stove  the  work  is  ver)-  hard.  ITie  man  goes 
to  the  forest,  reduces  the  portion  of  the  tree  he  desires  to  chips,  and  returns 
to  attend  to  the  stove  and  manufacture  the  Camphor.  Even  at  night  the 
fire  must  be  replenished,  and  the  laborer  has  to  depend  upon  veritable  **  cat 
naps  '*  for  sleep.  A  representative  of  the  merchant  usually  takes  deliver}^ 
of  the  Camphor  at  the  stove.  W' hile  the  laborer  is  obtaining  the  wood,  he 
cannot  distil,  so  in  realit)'  he  finds  he  only  has  some  20  or  22  days  for  actual 
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manufacture.     The  merchant   furnishes  him  with  the  stove,  tools,  and  a 
home.     The  averag^e  earning  of  a  Japanese  Camphor  worker  is  between 
25  and  30  yen  a  month,  although  some  specially  successful  distillers  have 
made  as  much  as  40  yen.     The  Chinese  are  employed  on  a  totally  difterent 
basis.     Money  is  advanced  to  them  by  the  Japanese  companies  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  stove,  the  loan  being  returned  in  monthly  instalments  of  say 
5  yen ;  and  the  Camphor  is  sold  to  the  merchants  at  a  price  usually  2  yen 
below  the  market  rate,  until  the  debt  is  paid  off.     Sometimes  the  Japanese 
construct  the  stove  and  the  Chinese  j^ay  a  rental,  say  3  yen  a   month, 
l^esides,  in  some  districts,  say  3  yen  as  land  rent  to  the  savage  chief,  and 
other  small  charges,  amounting  in  all  to  some  10  yen.     The  Chinese  agree 
to  sell  all  the  Camphor  to  the  merchant  who  owns  the  stove  at  the  market 
price  ruling  in  the  hill.     Upon  deliver)-  of  the  Camphor  to  the  merchant,  the 
10  yen  mentioned  is  deducted  and  the  balance  handed  over  to  the  Chinese 
distiller.     Akhough  a  Japane^se  distiller  is  more  skillful  in  his  work  and  can 
obtain  a  larger  amount  ot  Camphor  than  the  Chinese  laborer,  the  latter  is 
now  preferred  by  several  Japanese  merchants,   inasmuch  as   the  Chinese 
generally  has  his  family  with  him,  the  wife  and  children  frequently  assisting 
in  the  work,  and  if  the  laborer  falls  ill,  some  relative  usually  appears  to  carr)' 
on  the  work  until  the  man  is  well  again.     If  a  Japanese  falls   ill  it  means 
interruption  of  the  work  for  the  time,  and  results  in  confusion,  and  often  in 
financial  loss.     Over  600  Japanese  are  now  engaged  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  industrj',  400  of  them  being  Camj^hor  distillers.     It  might  be  men- 
tioned that  the  labor  system  in   vogue  in  the  Camphor  districts  is  quite 
opposed  to  the   fundamental   principles  of  all   industrial  organization.     To 
obtain  full  value  from  the  toil  of  the   Camphor  workers  there  should  be  a 
better  division   of  labor  than,  there  is.     When   it  is  noted  that  a  steady, 
continuous  heat  for  some  ten  da)'s  is  required  to  get  the  best  results,  it 
can  be  easily  seen  how  great  the  loss  must  be  from   improper  firing,    owing 
to  the  stove  being  attended  to  by  one  person  who  must  also  cut   from   the 
tree  and  bi-ing  in   the  chi|3s,   thus   leaving  the  stove  at  times  without  an 
attendant.     ()ne  man  could  quite  easily  attend   to  the  firing  of  two  stoves, 
and  one  man  could  easily  supph'  two  stoves  with  chips. 

After  the  Camphor  has  been  collected  at  the  stoves  and  most  of  the  oil 
drained  off,  coolies  carrj'  it  down  in  sacks  or  bamboo  baskets  lined  with 
large  leaves,  and  the  oil  in  old  kerosene  tins,  to  the  nearest  market,  where 
it  is  examined.  I'he  Chinese  mercliants  store  the  Camphor  in  big  vats,  and 
sometimes  cover  the  stuff  with  water,  (in  which  it  is  not  soluble),  to  prevent 
evaporation,  rormerl)-  the  Chinese  frequently  took  the  drug  direct  from 
the  water  and  packed  it  wet,  believing  that  the  gain  in  weight  thus  obtained 
would  be  to  their  advantage,  but  it  was  in  fact  quite  the  reverse,  as  exporters 
would,  if  the)'  found  the  least  trace  of  water,  make  such  a  heavy  reduction 
for  it  that  it  usuall}*  )ielded  a  profit  to  them  rather  than  to  the  countrj* 
merchants.  Tiie  Camphor  destinc^d  for  shipment  \'ia  Hongkong  was  formerly 
packed  in  wooden  I)oxes  Ymv.d  witli  lead,  this  coAering  prt^venting,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  evaporation  of  the  drug.  These  boxes  held  about 
138  lbs.  of  Camphor.   Japanese^  merchants  shipped  almost  entirely  to  Japan; 
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the  Camphor  being  packed  in  tubs,  and  the  oil  in  old  kerosene  oil  tins.  From 
the  country  districts  it  was  brought  by  railway  or  boat  to  Keelung  or  Tamsui, 
from  which  ports  it  was  exported. 

The  loss  in  weight  during  transportation  was  very  large  As  the 
hill-men  invariably  dipped  the  bag  or  bucket  into  water  to  add  to  its  weight, 
the  in-country  merchants  took  from  the  producers  twenty  catties  extra  of 
Camphor  for  each  picul  to  make  up  for  this  and  for  loss  on  account  of 
evaporation.  The  total  loss  from  mountain  to  Hongkong  was  often  30,*?^, 
and  from  Hongkong  to  Euroi)e  alx)ut  5?^.  'ilie  merchants,  Ixifore 
accepting  the  Camphor,  made  a  careful  search  for  adulteration,  which  was 
\ery  common  with  the  Chinese-produced  Camphor.  Chief  among  the  stuffs 
used  for  adulteration,  is  a  material  known  by  the  Chinese  as  Chai  Yen, 
consisting  of  a  certain  sea-weed  product  dissolved  in  water  and  boiled  until 
it  becomes  of  the  consistency  of  soft  paste.  The  stuff  is  th'en  carefully  mixed 
with  the  crystallized  Camphor.  When  the  Chinese  Avere  using  the  old  native 
stove,  it  was  customary,  whenever  the  retort  was  refilled  with  chips,  to  take 
off  the  distiller)^  jar  and  spread  the  adulterant  carefully  over  the  crjstallized 
Camphor,  thus  forming  alternate  layers  of  Camphor  and  sea-weed  paste.  If 
this  was  skilfiilly  done,  the  resulting  product  might  contain  from  10  to  30  ?J 
of  the  false  stuff  without  Ix^ing  liable  to  detection  at  sight.  Besides  adding 
to  the  weight,  Chai-yen  is  also  valued  by  the  user  for  preventing  evaporation, 
as,  by  its  sticky  consistency,  it  binds  together  the  Camphor  cr\'stals.  The 
outer  covenng  of  the  Formosan  rattan  is  also  frequently  used.  This,  when 
crushed  and  then  washed  in  water,  )'ields  a  sticky  Huid  called  by  the  Chinese 
*'tien-sui,"  or  rattan  water,  which  is  mixed  with  the  Camphor.  Rice  Hour, 
potato  Hour,  a  native-made  vegetable  gelatine,  and  powdered  sandstone  are 
also  sometimes  used.  A  well  known  Camphor  merchant  vouches  for  the 
following  tale,  which  is  not  at  all  improbable.  Very  few  are  the  Formosan 
Chinese  who  have  seen  snow  at  close  quarters.  In  the  winter  time  the 
highest  peaks  are  often  covered,  and  the  snow  on  these  hills  can  Ix*  seen 
even  from  Fwa-tu-tia,  but  snow  never  reaches  the  plains.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  during  the  winter  of  1892-3,  during  the  coldest  weather  known  in 
I'^ormosa  for  man}'  jears,  a  little  snow  one  bitter  morning  was  found 
for  the  first  time  on  the  hills  in  the  savage  district  not  far  from  Tokoham. 
A  wily  Camphor  worker  saw  in  this  gift  from  heaven  possibilities  of  a  great 
fortune.  He  ascended  the  hills,  filled  a  few  l>askets,  and,  returning  to  his 
stove,  mixed  in  a  sufficient  amount  of  Camphor  to  give  an  odor  to  the 
production,  and  then  started  off  in  a  hurry  to  the  nearest  village  to  dispose 
of  tlie  stuft.  The  Camphor  merchant  looked  at  the  clean,  white  crystals 
clumped  down  on  the  Hoor  before  him,  deducted  a  triHe  for  water,  which,  in 
his  wisdom  he  thought  he  detected,  paid  the  anxious  hill-man,  who  doubtless 
claimed  a  pressing  engagement  elsewhere*  which  necessitated  his  prompt 
departure,  and  then  packed  the  Camphor  in  a  vat  that  it  might  drain  while 
he  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  an  opium  pipe.  The  language  which  he  used  on 
the  second  inspection  ol  his  purchase  has  not  been  reported,  but  it  was 
doubtless  loud  and  vohmiinous;  for  it  is  told  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
catties  of  Camphor  at  the  bottom,  and  a  general  appearance  of  moisture  on 
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the  sides  of  the  vessel  there  was  no  further  trace  of  the  several  piculs  of 
jjlittering  crystals  for  which  he  had  paid  a  considerable  sum  of  good,  hard 
Mexicans  but  an  hour  before.  Fortunately,  w^hatevor  adulterant  Is  used, 
its  presence  can  be  easily  detected.  The  presence  of  sea-weed  paste  and 
rattan  water  produces  a  product  differing  from  the  pure  product  slightly  in 
color.  Camphor  ciystals  have  a  brilliant  lustre,  not  unlike  newly  fallen 
snow.  The  presence  of  sea  weed  paste  gives  a  very  slightly  darker  and 
duller  color,  w^hile  rattan  water  gives  a  darker  shade  still.  When  pure 
Camphor  is  burned,  it  remains  white  until  entirely  consumed,  and  leaves  no 
residue.  If  sea-weed  paste,  rattan  water,  rice  flour,  potato  flour,  or  powdered 
stone  has  been  mixed  Avith  the  drug,  a  considerable  residue  remains,  and  in 
tlie  case  of  the  first  two  adulterants,  the  flame  sputters,  and  sparks  fly  out. 
Whether  adulterants  have  been  used  or  not  can  also  be  told  by  placing  a 
little  of  the  dnig  in  benzine  oil  or  even  kerosene,  when  the  pure  Camphor  and 
oil  soon  finds  its  way  to  the  top,  while  the  adulterant  goes  to  the  bottom. 

I^'or  the  first  year  follow^ing  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  Jai:)anese 
the  old  Chinese  imposts  were  remitted,  and  it  was  announced  that  there 
would   be    no    taxes    imposed   for   a   year.      October   31st    1895,  official 
regulations  were  published  which  announced  that  only  Camphor  merchants 
who    could    produce    pen^iits   granted   by  the    Chinese   government   prior 
to    the   arrival    of  th(*    Japanese   would  l3e  permitted    to -engage   in   the 
industn.     This  caused  much  concern  to  some  of  the  manufacturers,  as  the 
Chinese  had  not  been  at  all  uniform   in  the  granting  of  permits,   the  mere 
willingness  to  pay  the  taxes  and  the  tax   receipt  itself  Ijeing  considered  in 
man)'  instances  sufficient  e\'idence  of  the  right  to  engage  in  the  industry. 
The  Japanese  eventually  gave  way  on  this  point,   and  if  the  Camphor  man 
could  give  clear  evidence' to  show  that  the  Chinese  had  recognized  his  right 
to  manufacture  Camphor,  this  was  accepted.     1  his  system,'  was,    however, 
much  complicated,  as  the  Chinese  authorities  had  sometimes  made  the  very 
same  concession  to  several  different  individuals.     That  is,  when  the  original 
holder  did  not  avail  himself  of  thc^  privilege  granted,  it  was  common,  after  a 
certain  period,  to  give  it  tu  some  one   else  ^yho   would  work  it :  and  if  this 
second  person  likewise  abandoned  the  forest,   the  permit  would  be  passed 
on  to  even   a    third   person,  while  the  records  of  these  transfers,  Chinese 
fashion,  were  i)ractically  non-(^\istent. 

With  the  arrival  of  th(r  Jai)anese  and  the  likelihood  of  increased  valua- 
tions of  the  Camplior  districts,  claimants  to  the  same  ground  sprang  up,  each 
w^ith  some  sort  of  evidence  as  to  the  genuineness  of  his  representations, 
thereby  causing  much  confusion  in  ascertaining  the  proper  owners. 

There  were  at  first  almost  continual  difficulties  ;  misunderstandings 
arose.  Camphor  was  seized,  Camphor  men  arrested,  while  the  savages  raided 
and  destroyed  stoves,  and  rebels  rendered  the  country''  so  unsafe  that  money 
could  not  be  carried  up  countr)*,  and  eventually  so  unsatisfactory^  was  the 
l)Osition  that  the  foreigners  both  in  the  north  and  south  gave  up  their  stoves 
and  withdrew  from  the  trade,  suftering  considerable  losses. 

The  industry  in  the  north,  which  has  alwajs  been  the  chief  producing 
district,  continued  unabated  under  Chinese  and   Japanese  control,   but   from 
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the  mid-Formosa  districts,  which  since  1892  had  sent  varying  amounts  of 
Camphor  to  Anping  for  shipment,  the  output  yearly  became  less,  and  from 
June  1897  some  few  hundred  piculs  only  have  been  produced,  and  this  went 
generally  to  Tamsui  for  shipment. 

In  1896,  the  Japanese  introduced  a  tax  imposed  in  a.  manner  which 
Camphor  makers  had  long  desired,  viz.,  on  the  production  rather  than  on 
the  stoves,  as  was  the  case  during  the  Chinese  regime.  This  tax,  which 
was  officially  put  forward  as  representing  the  sale  of  the  trees  claimed  as 
government  property,  amounted  to  ten  yen  a  picul,  and  was  collected  at 
special  tax  offices  established  at  central  points  in  the  most  important 
districts,  a  check  being  kept  on  illicit  manufacture  by  the  requirement  that 
the  exporter  at  the  port  of  shipment  should  present  a  certificate  from  the 
tax  office  showing  that  the  impost  had  been  paid. 

This  taxation  at  first  applied  only  to  Camphor  in  its  crystallized  state,  and 
not  to  the  oil,  which,  from  the  Japanese  stoves,  generally  amounts  to  about 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  product.  Certain  Japanese  merchants,  soon  after  their 
arrival,  discovered  that  the  oil  would  dissolve  large  quantities  of  the  Camphor 
crystals,  the  presence  of  which  could  not,  without  special  tests,  be  detected. 
Therefore,  as  oil  was  free  of  duty,  a  profitable  business  was  done  in  shipping 
Camphor  in  this,  way  to  Japan,  where  it  was  subjected  to  a  distilling  process, 
and  the  crystals  separated  from  the  oil.  The  government  soon  detected 
the  artifice,  however,  and  a  tax  of  3  yen,  together  with  a  careful  inspection 
of  the  oil,  nearly  if  not  wholly  put  a  stop  to  the  practice. 

As  this  chapter  goes  to  press,  the  Formosan  government  declares  its 
intention  of  placing  Formosa  Camphor  under  government  control  and  monop- 
olizing its  sale.  The  government  appears  to  have  two  objects  in  view — 
increased  revenue,  and  a  more  complete  control  over  the  Camphor  forests. 
That  both  these  quite  praiseworthy  objects  might  have  been  attained  by  the 
establishment  of  some  more  liberal  system  than  a  monopoly  is  most  prob- 
able ;  but  the  government  has  given  the  Camphor  problem  considerable 
thought  and  study  during  the  last  four  years  ;  and  the  forests  being  claimed 
as  the  property  of  the  Crown,  the  exclusive  control  of  the  sale  of  Camphor 
seemed  to  them  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  solution.  The  production  of 
Camphor  being  practically  confined  to  Japan  and  Formosa,  no  opposition 
from  outside  competing  supply  districts,  at  least  for  many  years,  is  feared. 

The  difficulty,  of  obtaining  revenue  from  the  Chinese  in  the  island  by 
the  institution  of  the  usual  forms  of  taxation  existing  in  Japan  and  Occidental 
countries  owing  to  the  confused  and  complex  family  system  and  the  com- 
plicated commercial  methods  in  vogue  among  Chinese,  has  encouraged  the 
Japanese  to  adopt  other  measures  of  raising  revenue,  such  as  the  salt  and 
opium  monopolies,  and  now  the  Camphor  monopoly. 

The  urgent  need  of  some  more  efficient  system  of  protection  for  the 
border  residents  against  the  attacks  of  the  savages,  and  the  institution  of 
some  system  of  afforestation  to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of  the  Camphor 
forests  have  long  been  apparent,  and  should  the  government  be  successful 
in  these  two  aims,  the  new  system  will  have  much  to  recommend  it. 
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The  general  plan  of  the  new  system  of  protection  as  outlined  provides 
for  two  forces,  one  to  give  protection  to  villages  on  the  savage  border,  and 
the  other  to  guard  the  Camphor  workers  in  the  forests,  and  to  secure  the 
stills  against  molestation.  The  expenditure  for  this  purpose  is  some  180,000 
yen,  and  there  will  be  employed  in  the  work  1,500  armed  men — Chinese  and 
Japanese.  The  line  of  operations  will  extend  from  Polisia  in  south  central 
Formosa  to  the  northern  districts,  thence  eastward  to  Gilan,  a  total  distance 
of  nearly  150  miles.  There  are  at  present  in  the  island  nearly  a  thousand 
Chinese  who  were,  under  the  old  regime,  engaged  as  guards  along  the 
savage  border ;  and  many  of  these  will,  doubtless,  be  brought  into  the  new 
force.     The  work  of  organization  and  control  will  be  entrusted  to  the  police. 

As  regards  afforestation,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  government  will  set 
out  young  Camphor  trees  in  Tokoham  (Taikokan),  Lamshun  (Nansho),  and 
other  Camphor  districts,  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  having  already  been 
made.  Young  Camphor  trees  growing  in  the  forests,  which  were  formerly 
cut  down  for  fuel  by  die  Camphor  workers,  and  shoots  growing  from  Camphor 
stumps  will  be  protected,  and  their  destruction  strictly  forbidden. 

The  manufacture  of  Camphor  by  the  regular  manufacturers,  i.e.  those 
holding  government  permits,  is  not,  widiin  certain  limits,  to  be  interfered 
witli ;  but  the  entire  production  must  be  sojd  to  die  government  at  a  certain 
fixed  price,  the  maximum  rate  at  present  for  the  best  grade  being  30  yen 
per  picul  (133  lbs.) 

The  government  names  the  maximum  amount  to  be  produced  and 
agrees  to  take  that  quantity  from  the  manufacturers.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  monopoly,  the  government  has  limited  the  annual  production  to 
an  amount  varying  in  different  years  from  30,000  piculs  (4,000,000  lbs.)  to 
40,000  piculs  (5,333,333  lbs.)  This  is  with  the  object  of  insuring  sufficient 
demand  for  the  drug  to  support  the  high  price  which  the  government  desires 
to  obtain,  and  making  it  possible  for  the  selling  agent,  who  i^obliged  to  take 
over  the  whole  production,  to  pay  the  same.  This  will  not  probably  require  the 
direct  interference  of  the  government  in  closing  stoves,  as  the  price  offered  is 
so  low  that  many  plants  will  be  voluntarily  abandoned  by  their  owners.  For 
instance,  during  the  summer  of  1898,  there  existed  some  14,000  stoves, 
though  only  about  4,000  were  in  constant  operation.  With  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  Camphor  during  the  autumn,  the  number  of  stoves  in  operation 
increased  to  7,000.  But  with  the  enforcement  of  the  monopoly  and  the  low 
price  paid  by  the  government,  certain  districts,  Lin  ki-po  (Rinkiho),  Taichu, 
and  Maoli  (Bioritsu)  especially,  (diey  being  far  from  the  head  Camphor 
office),  have  greatly  decreased  their  output,  thus  reducing  the  present  number 
of  stoves  in  operation  to  some  2,000.  It  is  stated  that  the  government  will 
endeavor  to  combine  the  manufacturers  in  different  districts  with  the  object 
of  simplifying  the  purchase  of  camphor,  and  of  obtaining  a  more  effective 
control  of  the  trade.  The  price,  30  yen,  is  paid  for  die  drug  at  the  Taipeh 
Camphor  office.  Camphor  offices  have  also  been  established  at  Teckcliam 
(Shinchiku),  Maoli  (Bioritsu),  Taichu,  IJnkipo  (Rinkiho),  and  Lotong  (Rato), 
and  the  prices  paid  at  these  five  offices  are  such  as  will,  after  meeting  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  loss  in  weight,  lay  the  Camphor  down  in  Taipeh 
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(Taihoku)  at  30  yen/  Kelung  and  Tamsui  are  named  as  the  ports  of  ship- 
ment for  Camphor  and  Camphor  oil. 

Formosan  Camphor  has  in  the  past  been  notably  dirty  and  oily.  To 
raise  the  quality  standard  samples  have  been  issued  by  the  government  to 
Camphor  manufacturers  with  injunctions  that  their  production  must  equal 
the  sample  in  quality,  in  order  to  be  classed  as  ist  grade.  This  has  created 
some  consternation  among  certain  manufacturers,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  government  that  it  will  require  only  a  little  closer  attention  to  the 
stove  and  the  application  of  perhaps  a  stronger  and  more  steady  heat, 
together  with  greater  care  in  keeping  the  surroundings  of  the  stove  and 
crystallization  boxes  clean,  to  produce  the  desired  grade.  Camphor  has 
been  produced  in  Tansikak  (Toseikaku),  which  has  equalled  and  even 
excelled  the  sample,  and  the  additional  labor  has  been  but  trifling. 

The  procedure  under  which  the  monopoly  is  conducted  is  as  follows  : 
When  Camphor  is  brought  to  die  Camphor  office  it  is  inspected  by  an 
examiner,  who  declares  its  grade  and  weight.  The  examiner  then  issues  a 
certificate  which,  on  the  Camphor  being  placed  in  the  government  godowns, 
is  exchanged  for  a  cheque  on  the  Taiwan  Bank,  which  the  holder  can  cash 
without  further  endorsement.  This  closes  the  transaction  so  far  as  the 
manufacturer  is  concerned.  The  government  receives  the  Camphor  in  bulk, 
and  if  the  purchase  has  been  made  at  one  of  the  up-country  posts,  the 
government  at  its  own  expense  packs  the  Camphor  in  canvas  bags  holding 
50  or  100  kin,  and  transports  the  drug  to  Taipeh  (Taikoku).  Such  of  the 
drug  as  is  destined  for  export  as  *'  Crude  B  "  is  subjected  to  a  simple 
draining  process  to  separate  the  oil.  If  tlie  camphor  is  particularly  oily 
some  eight  or  even  nine  months  is  required  before  the  drug  is  considered 
sufficiently  dry.  Tliis  grade  runs  93  per  cent,  pure,  and  is  largely  in  demand 
in  the  United  States  though  considerable  sliipments  are  also  made  to  Ger- 
many and  othei:^countries.  At  the  capital  (Taihoko)  is  erected  a  factory  to 
clean  the  Camphor  and  press  it ;  and  with  the  exception  of  such  as  is  sold  in 
its  crude  form,  the  Camphor  is  all  treated  here.  The  plant  consists  of  six 
large  distilling  furnaces  measuring  some  twelve  feet  wide  by  twenty-four  feet 
long,  and  standing  about  5  feet  from  the  floor.  Some  thousand  pounds  of 
the  crude  Camphor  are  placed  in  the  distilling  oven,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
large  iron  box.  After  the  openings  in  the  retort  have  been  closed  and  sealed, 
air  is  forced  in  to  hasten  evaporation,  and  for  the  first  forty-eight  hours  a  slow 
fire  is  maintained,  which  drives  off"  the  water  and  oil,  these  passing  through  a 
pipe  leading  from  the  top  of  the  retort  into  a  tank  cooled  by  water.  The  fire 
is  now  increased,   and  the  above  pipe  having  been  shut  off  and  a  new  one 
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opened,  the  Camphor  fumes  pass  through  the  latter  into  a  large  crystalliza- 
tion chamber,  the  roof  of  which  is  cooled  by  running  water.  Here  it 
crystallizes  as  flowers  of  Camphor.  This  grade  without  further  manipulation 
is  sold  as  **  Improved  Crude,"  and  is  97  per  cent.  pure. 

For  the  block  Camphor,  the  drug  after  having  passed  through  the  above 
operation,  is  first  shaped  in  wooden  forms ;  these  blocks  are  then  pressed  by 
steam  power  to  prepare  them  for  final  treatment,  which  is  to  subject  them  to 
veiy  high  hydraulic  pressure.     The  resulting  block   is  a  hard,  firm,  slightly 
opaque  brick  weighing  ten  kin   I  I3j^  lbs.).     These  blocks  are  then  packed 
in  zinc  lined  boxes  holding  ten,  and  after  receiving  the  government  label  are 
handed  over  to  the  selling  agents.     'I'he  last  two  grades  represent  in  quantity 
about  one  half  of  the  total  output  of  government  Camphor.     Owing  to  fheir 
high  quality  they  are  frequently  used  in  lieu  of  refined  Camphor,  and  find  a 
market   in  all  countries  except  the    United  States,    where  the   high  duty 
practically  prohibits  their  entrance.     The  Formosa n  Government  also  has 
on  the  market,  a  brand  of  **  Refined  Camphor"  prepared  for  the  retail  trade. 

The  enforcement  of  the  monopoly  dates  from  August  5th  (1899),  but  as 
there  were  large  stocks  of  Camphor  stored  in  Formosa  owned  by  private 
firms,  the  disposal  of  which  was  not  interfered  with  by  the  government, 
there  was  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  summer  and  fall.  Thus, 
though  the  government  purchased  what  Camphor  was  offered,  ihey  placed 
none  on  the  market. 

On  March  24th  (i90o\  tenders  were  called  for  from  firms,  Japanese 
and  foreign,  who  were  desirous  of  obtaining  the  sole  selling  agency  for 
F^ormosan  Camphor.  In  asking  for  bids  the  Formosan  government  named 
several  conditions  under  which  tenders  would  be*  accepted  ;  the  general 
tenor  of  the  same  being  as  follows  : — The  holder  of  the  agency  must  conduct 
the  sale  of  the  Camphor  at  London,  Hamburg,  New  York,  and  Hongkong^ 
and  must  be  prepared  to  accept  from  the  government  from  30,000  to 
50,000  piculs  of  Camphor  a  jear.  The  Camphor  will  be  of  two  classes, 
**A"  to  be  known  as  **  Cleaned "  or  **  Pressed,*'  and  "  B,"  which  is  tlie 
Camphor  in  its  ordinary  crude  form.  When  the  amount  of  Camphor  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  selling  agents  exceeds  50,000  piculs  a  year,  the  selling 
price  for  the  excess  will  be  determined  by  the  Formosan  government  in  concert 
with  the  selling  agents.  The  government  will  prepare  and  pack  the  Camphor 
ready  for  shipment ;  and  the  selling  agents  must  not  change  the  wrapping  or 
package,  nor  place  other  materials  among  the  contents.  So  far  as  in  their 
power,  the  selling  agents  should  send  such  quantities  of  Camphor  to  various 
leading  markets,  (London,  Hamburg,  New  York,  Hongkong,  etc.,),  as  may 
be  necessary  to  supply  the  demand.  The  term  of  the  contract  between  tlie 
government  and  the  selling  agents  will  be  three  years.  For  the  use  of  the 
government  and  also  as  raw  material  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture  in  the 
Japanese  Empire,  the  Formosan  government  may  sell  to  persons  other  than 
the  sellinor  a^rents.  However,  this  extra-official  sale  will  not  affect  the 
minimum  limit  of  the  quantity  to  be  sold  to  the  selling  agents.  The  govern- 
ment requires  of  the  selling  agents  a  substantial  guarantee,  this  security  being 
permitted  to  take  the  form  ol  a  deposit  of  Formosan  government  bonds. 


OovemmeDt  Camphor  Works,' Taihoku. 
raikokan  (Tokchsn)  Village,  Supply 
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Ivtsstaio  iSich'  ViJlage,  on  Border 
Savage  District. 
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Although  the  government  generally  recommends  the  sale  of  the 
''  Cleaned  and  Pressed  **  (semi-refined)  grade  owing  to  the  saving  in  loss  in 
weight,  etc.,  still  it  has  lieen  announced  that  the  cnide  form  of  the  drug  will 
be  furnished  to  consumers  speciallj'  apphing  for  it  through  the  regular 
channels. 

An  English  firm  was  the  fortunate  recipient  of  the  agency,  their  tender 
being  the  most  favorable  :  that  is,  they  were  prepared  to  conduct  the 
business  on  the  cheapest  tesis.  The  prices  which  will  te  asked  for  the 
drug  abroad  have  been  announced  as  follows  : — P^or  **  A  "  (irade  Camphor 
blocks  for  London,  Hamburg,  and  New  York  107,843  yen  per  picul  (133 
lbs.),  (exclusive  of  import  duties  if  any),  and  for  Hongkong  102.378  yen. 
1^'or  crude  Camphor  99.702  yen  will  l^e  the  price  abroad.  The  government 
will  receive  from  the  selling  agents  85.06  yen  a  picul  for  the  crude 
and  94.323  yen  for  the  **A'*  Camphor.  It  has  been  roughly  estimated 
that  the  government  expense  in  preparing  the  **  A  "  grade  Camphor,  pro- 
viding for  loss  in  weight  and  other  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
monopoly,  will  average  over  25  yen  a  picul ;  and,  though  it  is  at  present  . 
somewhat  premature  to.  state  figures  as  to  the  probable  resulting  profit, 
considering  that  the  monopoly  is  so  late  a  creation,  still  the  figures  appearing 
in  the  goxernment  budget  are  doubtless  approximate,  though  some  slight 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  monopoly  system  since  the  budget  was 
framed.  In  the  budget  the  total  expenses,  including  cost  of  Camphor,  are 
given  as  2,127,611  yen,  and  the  receipts  as  3,455,035  yen.  This  leaves  a 
profit  of  1,327,424  yen,  or  about  34  yen  a  picul  (133  lbs.).  This  is  taking  the 
probable  production  for  the  year  at  39,000  piculs.  The  income  to  the 
government  from  the  Camphor  industr}*  under  the  old  system  averaged 
about  400,000  yen  a  year. 

Though  Camphor  has  been  monopolized  at  different  times  during  the 
Chinese  regime  in  the  island,  the  s)^stem  was  quite  different  to  the  one 
the  Japanese  now^  intend  to  pursue,  and  the  present  monopol)  may  be 
considered  somew-hat  in  the  light  of  an  experiment. 

While  there  appears  to  be  at  present  no  obstacle  seriously  to  interfere 
with  the  working  of  the  monopoly,  the  future  maj'  bring  forth  either  some 
increase  in  the  production  from  other  lands,  which  may  eventually  require! 
some  important  alterations  in  the  present  system,  or  perhaps  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  monopoly  altogether.  The  Japan  production  which,  in  1887, 
reached  8,615,740  lbs.,  has  rapidly  decreased  until  only  some  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  produced  in  1899.  To  what  degree  this  lost  trade 
in  Japan  can  recover  its  former  importance  under  the  stimuhis  of  steady 
high  prices  is  not  known.  It  is  at  least  sure,  howe^'er,  that  there  are  not 
sufficient  available  trees  to  permit  of  any  lasting  competition  with  Formosa. 
China,  encouraged  by  the  high  prices  ruling  in  1895,  produced  throughout 
her  dominions  some  1,500,000  lbs.,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  she  could  much 
exceed  this  in  the  future;  for,  as  previously  mentioned  in  this  chapter, 
although  there  are  districts  where  Camphor  trees  abound,  they  are  not 
sufficiently  rich  in  the  dnig  to  pay  for  distillation.     Still  it  will  be  well  to 
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watch  the  Chinese  production,  and  iq  years  to  come  new  lands  in  which 
the  tree  is  being  introduced  may  need  some  attention. 

Under  the  present  monopoly  regulations,  the  government  controls  the 
sale  of  Camphor  oil  as  well  as  the  crude  Camphor.  The  trade  in  this 
article  is  in  reality  of  only  three  years  growth  ;  yet  to  such  proportions  has 
it  reached  that,  in  1898,  over  five  million  pounds  were  exported  to  Kobe. 

This,  even  for  Formosa,  exceptional  quantity,  when  separated  }ielded 
two  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  true  Camphor,  being  equal  to  the  total 
output  of  Formosa  crude  Camphor  shipped  to  Hongkong,  India,  and 
Europe,  via  Hongkong;  though  it  must  l^e  explained  that  the  crude  Camphor 
export  figures  do  not  correctly  represent  the  production  for  1898,  as  larjje 
stocks  of  that  years  Camphor  were  held  over  in  Formosa  over  the 
calendar  year. 

Of  course  it  must  be  noted  that  the  government  production  of  crude 
Camphor  may  not  exceed  40,000  piculs  (5,320,000  lbs).  Still  even  with 
this  amount,  taking  the  proportionate  yield  of  oil  at  50  per  cent.,  and 
allowing  for  loss  in  weight  during  transportaition  to  place  of  manufacture, 
some  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  oil  will  Ixi  produced,  and  this  when 
distilled  will  yield  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  tnie 
Camphor.  Even  this  (juantity  might  prove  a  disturbing  factor.  To 
provide  against  this,  the  government  will  probably  arrange  that  the 
parties  handling  the  oil  shall  dispose  of  it  at  a  price  which  shall  conform 
to  the  Formosa  prices,  and  that  the  authorities  shall  be  made  acquainted 
with  all  sales. 

The  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  dnig  nins  only  for  three  years,  which 
will  give  the  authorities  the  opportunity  of  making  alterations  in  the  system 
if  they  find  it  necessary.  Of  course,  the  selling  agents  must  be  protected 
from  outside  competition,  and  it  would  not  do  to  injure  the  market  for 
Camphor  by  too  higli  prices.  Celluloid  manufacturers  may  find  some 
satisfactorj'  sul)stitute  for  Camphor,  or  celluloid  consumers  revert  to  the 
use  of  bone  and  other  materials  ;  while  chemists,  if  driven  to  it,  may  even 
discover  some  article  which  ma}'  to  a  large  extent  replace  Camphor  as 
a  dnig. 

^  NOTE. 

{Re{fiilations  axiphjing  to  the  "Monopoly  of  Formosa  Camplior  aiid  Camphor  Oil.) 

NOTIFICATION  No.  15,  JUNK  22nd,  32nd  YEAR  MEIJI  (1899). 

Art.  I. — By  Uio  term  Camphor  employed  in  this  Uegulation  shall  bo  understood  the  crude  Camphor 
produced  in  this  island,  and  by  the  term  Camphor  oil  shall  he  understood  Camphor  oil  which,  with  crude 
Camphor,  forms  the  tw6  products  obtained  by  the  distillation  process. 

Art.  II.— Camphor  and  Camphor  oil  must  he  turned  over  by  the  manufacturers  to  the  government, 
which  holds  a  monoiwly  of  them.  With  the  exception  of  the  Camphor  or  Camphor  oil  sold  to  the 
government,  tho  possession,  hj'pothccation,  transfer,  or  export  of  all  other  |Camphor  or  Camphor  oil  Is 
prohibited. 

Art  III. — The  Oovcrnmcnt  will  make  payment  for  Camphor  or  Camphor  oil  delivered  to  it,  at  a 
rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  riovernor-Cieneral. 

Art.  IV.~Camphor  or  Camphor  oil  cannot  be  exported  from  tho  island  except  through  the  Ports 
named  by  the  riovornor-Ooneral. 

Art.  V. — The  Canjphor  and  Camphor  oil  manufacturers  must  render  to  the  novernment  anunally  a 
report  showing  th<»  anticipafod  amount  of  production  for  the  cJisuing  year. 

Art.  VI.— All  (Jamphor  and  Camplior  oil  will  be  sold  by  the  government  at  a  fix'ni  rate,  or,  if 
desirable,  will  be  offered  to  public  tender. 

Art.  VII.— Officers  will  be  despatched  to  inspect  Camphor  and  Camphor  oil  manufactorios  and  storeii 
or  any  place  whore  it  is  believed  Camphor  is  stored  and  take  suitable  measures  for  control. 
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Art.  Vlll.r-Persons  who  have  violated  clause  2  of  Art.  II  and  Art.  IV  will  bo  fined  a  sum  ranging  from 
50  to  500  yen,  and  the  Camphor  or  Camphor  oil  concerned  will  be  confiscated  irrespective  of  its  owners.  ^ 

Art.  IX.— Any  persona  who  have  refused  or  avoided  or  obstructed  officers  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty  as  laid  down  iu  A;*t.  VII  will  be  fined  a  sum  ranging  from  20  to  200  yen  and  if  there  is  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  offence  which  is  covered  by  criminal  law  then  the  offending  parties  will  be  punished  according 
to  such  .law. 

Art.  X.—Tliose  who  make  false  declarations  or  nej^lect  to  make  declarations  to  the  government  or 
to  answer  the  interrogations  of  the  authorized  officers  will  be  fined  a  sum  ranging  from  10  to  100  5'en. 

Art.  XI.— Persons  engaged  in  tlie  Camphor  and  Camphor  oil  business  who  add  any  adulterant  to 
Camphor  or  Camphor  oil  will  be  fined  a  sum  ranging  from  10  to  lOO  yen  and  the  Camplior  and  Camphor 
oil  concerned  will  be  confiscated  irrespective  of  its  owners. 

Art.  XII.  — To  those  who  violate  these  Regulations  the  provisions  of  the  Penal  Code  providing  for 
cumulative  punishment  for  second  or  several  offences  will  not  be  applied. 

Art.  XIII.— When  the  family,  lodgers,  representatives,  or  employes  of  those  engaged  in  the  Camphor 
and  Camphor  oil  business  have  offended  ngainst  the  foregoi»ig  provisions  tlie  manufacturer  or  his 
representative  cannot  escape  from  the  penalties  provided,  though  lie  had  no  cognisance  of  the  offence. 

supple:\ientary  clauses. 

Art.  XIV. — Any  regulations  which  it  may  at  later  date  be  found  necessary  to  add  and  the  date  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  present  regulations  will  he  aimounced  in  due  time  by  tlie  Governor-General. 

Art.  XV. — Notification  No.  12  of  the  29th  year  of  ^leiji  providing  for  Camphor  taxation,  and  Notifica- 
liop  No.  9  of  the  30th  year  of  Meiji  providing  for  Camphor  oil  taxation  will  be  cancelled  from  the  date  of 
enforcement  of  this  regulation. 

Art.  XVI.- -These  regulations  will  not  be  applied  to  Camphor  and  Camphor  oil  which  has  been 
manufactured  prior  to  their  enforcement,  but  to  Camphor  and  Camphor  oil  on  which  the  tax  has  not 
been  paid  these  regulations  will  be  applied  and  the  owners  must  deliver  the  Camphor  and  Camphor  oil  to 
the  Government. 

Art.  XVII.— To  Camphor  manufactured  from  Camphor  oil  these  Regulations  will  not  at  present  be 
applied.* 

REGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  THE  IMANUFACTURE  OF  CAMPHOR  AND 

CAMPHOR  OIL  IN  FORMOSA. 

NOTIFICATION  No.  IG. 

Art.  I. — A  person  desiring  to  manufacture  Camphor  or  Camphor  oil  must  obtain  government 
permission. 

Art.  II. —  Any  person  holding  government  permission  to  manufacture  Camphor  or  Camphor  oil  who 
fails  to  commence  work  within  the  prescribed  period,  or  who  having  commenced,  discontinues  the  work, 
will  forfeit  his  right,  and  his  license  may  be  cancelled  by  the  government. 

Art.  III.— Should  the  manufacture  of  Camphor  and  Camphor  oil  (in  any  district)  be  found  opposed 
to  the  public  interest  the  Governor-General  may  suspend  the  manufacture  and  revoke  the  license. 

Art.  IV. — When  a  Camphor  and  Campbor  oil  manufacturer's  license  has  been  revoked  by  the 
povernment,  or  when  the  former  discontinues  work  voluntarily,  the  trees  remaining  unused  must  be 
returned  to  the  government.     When  work  is  discontinued  voluntarily  suitable  compensation  will  be  paid. 

Art.  v.— Persons  manufacturing  Camphor  or  Camphor  oil  without  posses.sing  government  licenses 
will  be  punished  by  a  fine  ranging  from  50  to  500  yen  and  the  illicit  Camphor  and  Camphor  oil  will  be 
coufiscated  wherever  found. 

Art.  VI. — Persons  who  utilize  for  some  other  purpose  Camphor  trees  sold  them  by  the  Government 
for  the  express  purpose  of  manufacturing  Camphor  and  Camphor  oil,  or  who  transport  them  outside  of 
the  manufacturer's  respective  districts  will  be  fined  a  sum  ranging  from  50  to  5U0  yen,  and  the  trees 
found  will  be  confiscated,  and  for  such  trees  as  are  missing  payment  will  be  demanded. 

Art.  VII. — Articles  IX.  XII.  and  XIII.  of  the  Camphor  Monopoly  Regulations  will,  in  addition  to  the 
rules  given  herewith,  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  Camphor  and  Camphor  oil. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  CLAUSES. 

Art.  VIII. — Any  regulations  which  it  may  be  found  necessai-y  at  a  later  date  to  add,  and  the  date  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  present  regulations  will  be  announced  in  due  time  by  the  Governor-General. 

Art.  IX. — Such  portions  of  Notification  No.  20  of  the  2Sth  year  of  Meiji  providing  for  the  control  of 
government  forests  and  the  manufacture  of  Camphor  as  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  Camphor  will  be 
cancelled  on  the  date  of  enforcement  of  the  present  regulations. 

Art.  X. — Persons  who  hold  licenses  to  manufacture  Camphor  granted  under  Notification  No.  26  of  the 
2Sth  year  of  ^leiji,  providing  for  the  control  of  Government  Forests  and  the  manufacture  of  Camphor,  or 
und^r  Notification  No.  13  of  the  29th  year  of  ^leiji  providing  for  more  complete  control  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  Camphor  will  be  registered  as  also  possessing  the  permission  indicated  in  the  present  Notification 
from  the  date  these  regulations  are  enforced  and  continuing  till  the  natural  term  of  the  licenses  expire. 

1.  Art.  XVII,  at  first  sight  may  appear  to  conflict  with  Art.  II.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  as  Art. 
XVII  only  refers  to  Camphor  actually  manufactured  from  the  oil,  which  is  quite  a  distinct  process  from 
the  ordinary  distilling  done  in  the  island  at  present.  It  is  not  a  disturbing  factor  i*;ther,  f  3r  while  Camphor 
manufactured  from  Camphor  oil  will  not  be  interfered  with  at  present,  the  Government  have  virtually 
control  over  it  for  the  reason  that  they  hold  all  the  Camphor  oil,  and  if  parties  desire  to  -purchase  it  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  ordinary  Canjphor,  they  must  purchase  it  from  the  government,  and  the 
price  asJced  for  it  will  doubtless  be  sufficiently  nigh  to  insure  that  the  monopoly  of  Camphor  will  not  be 
interfered  with.  • 
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186fi  ..  .. 
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1S67  ..  .. 

1868  ..  ., 

18C9  ..'  .. 
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1B7*  ..  .. 
1B75  ..  .. 
1376  ..  .. 

1877  ..  .. 
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1879  ..  -. 
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18B'J  ..  .. 
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1881  ..  .. 
ISBG  ..  .. 
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1887  ..  .. 

1888  ..  .. 

1880  ..  .. 

1890  ..  .. 

isai  ..  .. 
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18S3  ..  .. 
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1805  ..■  .. 

1S06  ..  .. 

1897  ..  .. 

1693  --  .. 
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CAMPHOR    OIL    STATISTICS. 
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WORLD'S  CAT^IPHOR  PRODUCTION. 


Year. 

Export  from 
Japan 
of  Japanese  Cam- 
phor. 
In  pounds. 

TotAl  value  of 

year's  Export  in 

Japanese  yen. 

Export  from  For- 
mosa of  For- 
mosa  (.'amphor 
inchulinp  ship- 
ment to  Japuii. 
In  pouml«. 

Total  viihie  of 

year's  Export  in 

JapHiicse  yen. 

Total  Export 
J  apan    and    For- 
mosa Camphor 
in  pounds. 

Total  value 
Japan  and   For- 
mosa Camphor 
in  Japanese  yen. 

1668  ..      .. 

622,644 

77,097 

1,593,473 

107,829 

2,216,117 

184,925 

1873   ..      .. 

592,750 

68,437 

1,430,415 

98,623 

2,023, 1 65 

167,060 

1878   ..      .. 

2,666,686 

323,664 

l,837,3y5 

131,242 

4,503,981 

454,906 

1883   ..      .. 

6,466,274 

707,992 

438,767 

67,628 

6,895,04 1 

765,520 

1887   ..      .. 

8,615,740 

1,130,596 

536  648 

37,371 

9,152,288 

1,167,967 

1889  ..      .. 

6,612,669 

1,391,371 

556,541 

68,920 

7,168,100 

1,460,291 

1890  ..      .. 

5,936,961 

1,931,992 

1,064,133 

240,030 

7.001,094 

2,172,022 

1891   ..      .. 

6,800,637 

1,629,104 

2,793,266 

760,573 

8,683,903 

2,395,677 

J892   ..      . 

4,076,126 

1,274,752 

2,906,716 

912,446 

6,981,841 

2,187,198 

1893   ..      .. 

3,308,355 

1,308,610 

5,321,463 

1,794,493 

8,629,818 

3,103.103 

J894   ..      .. 

2,754,932 

1,023,956 

6,877,291 

2,120,807 

9,632,229 

3,144,763 

1895   ..      .. 

2,i^76,939 

1,220,831 

6,935,285 

2,877,000 

9,912,224 

4,103,831 

1896   ..      .. 

1,751,400 

910,728 

6,166,481 

2,456,930 

7,917,881 

3,366,658 

1897   ..     .. 

1,061,442 

290,000 
estimate^- 

5,931,670 

2,395,942 

6,643,112 

2,686,942 

1898   . . 

600,000 
estimated. 

200,000 
estimated. 

6,868,688 

2,163,636 

7,468,688 

2,363,636 

The  figures  given  in  the  above  table  for  the  year  prior  to  1896  are  from  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
Customs  Returns,  respectively,  but  tlie  figures  for  the  years  1896,  1897,  and  1898  vary  greatly  from 
Customs  statistics.  For  the  three  years  meutioued  the  Customs  figures  are  of  trifiiug  assistance  in 
ascertaining  the  ptoduction  of  Japan  and  Formosa  separately,  aud  it  has  been  accordingly  necessary  to 
calculate  on  a  different  basis. 

The  total  export  from  Japan  now  consists  almost  wholly  of  Formosa  crude  Camphor  or  Camphor 
manufactured  from  Formosa  Camphor  oil.  Tlierefore  to  arrive  at  the  production  for  export  of  Camphor 
actually  produced  in  Japan,  I  have  given  the  Japanese  Customs  export  minus  the  quantity  of  Formosa 
Camphor  shipped  to  Japan.  To  obtain  the  value  of  the  Japanese  production,  I  have  used  the  Japanese 
Customs  figures  as  a  basis. 

The  export  from  Formosa  as  stated  in  the  Formosan  Custom's  returns,  for  the  years  mentioned  pro« 
vides  only  for  shipments  to  Hongkong,  India,  Europe,  and  America  direct ;  and  naturally  makes  no 
mention  of  shipments  to  Japan.  Therefore,  to  ascertain  the  true  production  of  Formosa  Camphor  it  has 
been  necessary  to  add  to  the  Customs  figures,  the  amount  of  Camphor  shipped  to  Japan,  together  with  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  exports  to  Japan  of  Camphor  oil,  for  the  reason  that  Camphor  exists 
iu  Cimphor  oil,  aud  when  tlie  latter  reaches  Japan,  it  is  subjected  to  a  distilling  process,  aud  made 
to  yield  roughly  50  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  crude  Camphor;  therefore  the  latter  should  obviously  be 
included  iu  tlie  total  showing  Formosa  Camphor  production.  To  arrive  at  the  total  value  of  the  Formosan 
product,  I  have  added  to  the  Formosa  Customs  figures  an  amount  based  on  the  value  of  the  Formosan 
Camphor  in  Japan  and  Camphor  manufactured  from  the  oil  in  Japan.  For  the  year  1898,  I  have,  to 
arrive  at  the  Formosa  production,  included  shipments  to  Japan  and  estimated  their  value  by  taking  as 
a  basis  the  value  given  by  the  Customs  of  the  export  to  Hongkong,  etc. 

As  absolutely  exact  statistics  of  the  export  to  Japan  of  Formosa  Camphor  and  oil  are  not  obtainable, 
and  as  it  is  also  difficult  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  the  Formosa  drug  is  held  in  stock  in  Japan  over 
the  calendar  year,  or  the  amount,  if  any,  of  the  Formosa  drug  consumed  in  Japan  locally,  the  figures 
given  above  for  the  last  three  years  can  only  be  taken  as  approximately  correct. 

The  so-called  "  Borneo  *'  Camphor  (Borueol)  and  other  products  which  resemble  Camphor  are  not 
included  in  the  above  table,  as  they  are  not  classed  as  true  Camphor ;  neither  have  the  trifling  exports  of 
China  Camphor  been  inserted. 


LEADING  CAMPHOR  CONSUMING  COUNTRIES. 

This  table  gives  the  quantity  of  Camphor  actually  consumed  iu  the  countries  named  and  not  re^ 
exported  from  them. 


Average  for  the  years  from  1893  to  1897. 

Germany       . .         . .  2,240,917  pounds. 

United  States  ..  1,835,533 

England         ..         ..  1,722.664 

France  ..         ..  1,204,847 

India 1,002,155 


it 
II 
II 

II 


For  the  single  year  1898. 

Germany       . .         . .     2,915,000  pounds. 
United  States  . .     2,017,000 

England        ..         ..        394,000 
During  the  year  1899,  England  imported 
863,000  pounds. 


II 
i> 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

THE    FORMOSAN    SUGAR    INDUSTRY. 

Stn/(tr, — PriKhiction    rcfjions — jS^ortJievn    dud   southern    fields    vomimred — Area   umkr 
enltirdtiou — Ilistorf/  of  cidti cation — Sn^jar  enlti ration  introduced  dnrin(j  Dakh 
occupation — Cultiriitiju'and  nianji/((ctnre  durin</  A'o.r/////f(\'  reiipi — Kapul  cstan- 
sion.  ot'  cnlti ration — TraAe  in  1H3S — ludtinet  lO  Co.  f  1866  J  K vport  from  TuhoK 
— Market  Jit/nres  for  1850 — Su(/<(r  boom  of  1S70 — Australia  and  the  Forimm 
market — Shipment   to  London — Foreit/n    markets   for  Fornmsa  product — SUik 
leffislation  destn)f/s    American   market — Su(/ar   districts    in   ^orth    Formosa— 
Growth  of  plant  and  soil — Cultiration  of  the  cane — Harvestimj — Yield  per  acre 
— Notice  Sutjar  factory — Mill  charges — Emploifcs — Land  tenure — Methods  of 
tinanciuff — ]i((d  debts  and  high  interest — Japanese  banks  and  the  Sugar  trade^ 
Dr.  Jfyers  report  on  the  Sugar  iiidustrtj — Soil — Description  of  cane — Absence  of 
proper  fertilizing  and  irrigation — Method  of  phtnting — Cane   crushing    mills— 
Description  of  machinerg  used — Process  of  extraction — Cost  of  mill — Capacitij — 
Fsti  mate  of  losses  incurred  through    use  of  imperfect  machinery — Ad  rant-ages  of 
foreign  machines — Stupid  consercatism — Absence  of  cleanliness — Clarijication 
(tf  juice — Boiling  process  described — Clayed  or  white  Sugar — Use  of  sewer  refuse 
— Grading  of  Sugar — Manufacture  of  ^^  samsha'' — Market  relations — Yield  oj 
southern  district — 2\ikow  brown   Sugar — Gross  adulteration — Grades  of  Sugar 
— Markets  for   same — Foreigners  share  in    Sugar  trade — Export  to   Japan — 
Opportunity  for  foreign   enterprise    doubtful — Gocernment   assistance — Funds 
decoted  to  improcement — School  for  Sugar  experts — Denvind  in  Japan — Intro- 
duction of  Hawaiian  seed  cane — llie  Formosa  Sugar  2fanufactaring  Company 
— Japanese  white  Sugar  factory — American  Sugar  mills — CUnmtical  conditions 
—  Dr,  Xitobe's  report — Improced  cane  required — Irrigation — Fertilizing — Ex- 
tension of  area  under  Sugar — Lnprorcd  methods  of  via  n  uf act  arc -^  Table  showing 
increase  of  production  expected — Export  statistics. 

Ok  the  several  agricultural  products  exported  from  Formosa,  Sugar,  in 
respect  to  the  area  devoted  to  its  growth  and  the  number  of  employes 
engaged  in  its  cultivation,  occupies  first  place,  while  as  regards  the  value  of 
the  output  it  is  exceeded  only  by  tea. 

There  are  few  cultivated  tracts  of  any  size  in  the  island,  in  which  some 
Sugar  cannot  be  found ;  but  the  true  producing  region,  where  the  plant  finds 
its  most  congenial  home,  is  in  the  mid  and  south  Formosa  districts. 
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Thus  in  the  north,  only  occasional  fields,  covering  each  a  few  acres  or 
so,  and  producing  but  a  small  quandty  of  the  article,  chieHy  for  local  con- 
sumption, are  met  with;  while  in  central  and  southern  Formosa,  near  Kagi 
for  instance,  practically  a  continuous  field  exists  stretching  from  the  interior 
hills  to  the  sea ;  a  distance  of  perhaps  twenty-five  miles.  In  the  north  the 
cane  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  brown  unclayed  Sugar  alone,  whereas  in 
the  south  both  brown  and  white  are  produced. 

It  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  some  35,000  acres  of  land  are 
devoted  to  the  production  of  Sugar,  of  which  28,771  are  in  the  single  district 
covered  by  the  old  prefecture  of  Tainan. 

The  cultivation  of  Sugar  appears  to  have  followed  closely  the  settlement 
of  Chinese  in  south  Formosa.  The  Dutch  on  their  arrival  in  1624  found 
Sugar  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export,  and  the  first  difficulty  which 
occurred  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  colonists  in  the 
island  had  its  rise  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  to  impose  an 
export  duty  on  Sugar  and  rice.'  In  the  trade  which  followed  under  the  Dutch 
regime,  the  export  of  Sugar  was  an  important  item,  the  shipments  to  Japan 
being  especially  extensive.  One  authority  states  that  as  much  as  80,000 
piculs  (10,640,000  lbs.)  were  shipped  to  Japan  in  a  single  year.  This  is 
difficult  to  believe,  however,  when  we  consider  the  comparatively  small  area 
under  cultivation  at  that  time. 

The  Koxinga  family  who  followed  the  Dutch  as  the  rulers  of  Formosa, 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  Sugar  cultivation  by  introducing  from  Fokien  province, 
China,  large  quantities  of  seed  plants.  Chengching,  the  son  of  Koxinga,  gave 
special  attention  to  the  industry  during  his  reign,  and  taught  the  colonists 
new  methods  of  cultivation  and  manufacture.  With  the  encouragement 
received  from  the  boy  king  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  was  greatly  extended. 
Fifty  years  later  the  production  had  doubled,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th 
century  Luchow,  the  famous  Chinese  statesman,  called  attention  to  the 
thousands  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  great 
part  of  the  Sugar  consumed  in  the  northern  provinces  of  China  was  produced 
in  the  island.  In  1833,  the  Canton  Register  states  that  more  than  20  junks 
arrived  annually  in  Tientsin  with  Formosa  Sugar. 

In  1856,  Robinet  &  Co.,  an  American  firm,  the  first  foreign  arrivals 
following  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  Chinese,  established  themselves 
at  Takow,  and  exported,  among  other  products  of  Formosa,  the  local  Sugar. 
At  this  date  a  good  trade  in  brown  Sugar  existed  with  Japan ;  while  to 
North  China  there  was  annually  shipped  Sugar  to  the  amount  of  about 
160,000  piculs  (21,280,000  lbs.),  valued  at  some  $470,000,  one  third  being 
white,  and  the  balance  brown  Sugar.  The  cost  in  those  days  was  $2.00 
(Mexican)  a  picul  (133  lbs.)  for  brown,  and  $4.50  for  white. 

Prior  to  the  year  1870,  the  total  export  of  Sugar  had  never  exceeded 
some  37  million  pounds,  but  during  this  year  the  export  doubled,  and  from 
that  period  the  tendency  was  to  increase.     A  growing  demand  in  Australia 

1.  Soe  page  14. 
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had  much  to  do  with  this.  In  1873,  a  representative  of  Melbourne  Sugar 
houses  visited  Takow  and  gave  large  orders.  This  and  other  purchases 
were  largely  due  to  the  existence  of  rival  refineries  in  Australia,  each  desirous 
of  obtaining  for  itself  control  of  all  the  available  raw  stock.  In  1875,  in 
spite  of  high  prices,  further  large  purchases  were  made  in  Formosa  ;  but  the 
bright  prospects  of  those  engaged  in  the  Formosan  industry,  who  anticipated 
the  continued  patronage  of  such  a  satisfactory  customer,  were  blasted  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  rival  concerns,  and  their  withdrawal  entirely  from  the 
I'^ormosan  field  ;  their  usual  supplies  from  the  Mauritius  being  sufficient  for 
their  requirements. 

In  1872,  some  5,200,000  lbs.  of  Formosa  Sugar  was  shipped  to  London, 
but  this  was  exceptional  business,  and  after  the  withdrawal  of  Australia, 
only  two  foreign  markets  remained — Japan  and  California.  The  next  blow 
was  caused  by  state  legislation  in  America  which  placed  a  high  duty  on  tlie 
F^ormosa  product,  practically  preventing  its  importation ;  and,  though 
strenuous  exertions  were  made  to  induce  the  authorities  to  deal  with  tlie 
product  more  kindly,  the  only  result  was  an  alteration  in  the  wording  of  the 
law,  granting  exemption  from  duty  only  on  Sigar  arriving  in  cases,  this 
being  the  form  of  packing  utilized  by  Hawaiian  shippers.  Owing  to  the  ex 
pense,  cases  could  not  be  used  for  the  Formosa  product,  and  thus  the  once 
promising  trade  was  stifled. 

Though  a  temporary  boom  was  experienced  in   1876,  owing  to  the 
partial  failure  of  the  cane  crop  in  the  Mauritius  and  West  Indian  Islands, 
and  the  beet-root  crop  in  France,  still   the  withdrawal  of  so  much  foreign 
custom  was  very  dispiriting,   and  it  was   feared   that  the  export  business 
would  gradually  fall  away.     But  fortunately,  Japan,  which  had  always  been  a 
stable  customer,^  if  not  a  large  one,  now  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  new 
order  of  things  following  her  great  political  changes,  and  with  the  resulting 
growth  of  trade  and  prosperity,  the  consumption  of  Sugar  increased.     The 
Formosa  product  enjoyed  great  favor,  and  Japan  was  soon  able  to  take  a 
quantity  largely  in  excess  of  its  former  share,  with  the  amount  previously 
consumed  in  the  United  States  combined.     The  demand  in   China  likewise 
increased,  though  this  trade  was  generally  looked  upon   as  unremunerative ; 
and  in  later  years,  Hongkong  became  a  small  customer.     This  placed  the 
industry  on  a  more  favorable  basis,  and  in    1880,  the  total  export  reached 
over  141^  million  pounds, — the  largest  known. 

In  the  north  of  the  island  there  are  several  districts,  although  small  in 
comparison  with  those  in  die  south,  where  considerable  attention  is  giv^en 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  brown  Sugar,  the 
quality  of  the  product  being  said  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  best  brown  Sugar 
produced  in  the  south.  The  most  extensive  fields  are  to  be  found  a  few 
miles  up  the  Tamsui  river  from  Taihoku  (  Taipeh)  the  capital.  On  each  side 
of  the  bank  the  growing  of  cane  extends  for  several  miles  over  the  rich 
alluvial  plain  which  spreads  out  on  either  side.  There  are  Sugar  mills  in  the 
neighborhood  to  handle  the  product.  The  cane  grows  well,  is  not  often 
affected  by  climatical  extremes,  but  does  not  equal  in  height  and  size  the 
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Sugar  cane  which  grows  in  the  south,  though  even  the  latter  is  far  inferior 
to  the  Sugar  cane  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

In  the  north,  there  is  only  one  large  crop  a  year,  the  harvesting  occur- 
ring in  the  winter  months.  In  the  early  spring,  the  land  is  carefully  plowed, 
furrows  from  2^^  to  ^^4  feet  apart  are  made,  and  the  stumps  of  the  old 
plants  inserted  in  an  inclined  position  some  12  to  15  inches  apart,  to  be  re- 
placed once  in  three  or  four  jears  by  cane  cuttings.  These  are  manured 
after  the  process  of  planting  is  completed,  a  second  manuring  being  applied 
one  or  two  months  later.  No  further  fertilizing  is  done,  even  the  second 
manuring  being  sometimes  dispensed  with. 

In  some  parts  of  Kagi,  rice  is  planted  in  rotation  with  Sugar  every 
two  or  three  years.  In  the  north,  potatoes,  peanuts,  or  beans  are  some- 
times grown  in  alternate  years,  and  sometimes  these  plants  are  grown  between 
the  furrows,  without  apparent  injury  to  them  or  the  Sugar.  In  harvesting, 
the  lower  leaves  are  first  stripped  or  burned  off,  and  the  cane  is  then  cut 
near  the  ground  with  a  kind  of  sickle.  Women  and  children  are  often 
engaged  to  strip  off  the  leaves,  but  the  cutting  of  the  cane  is  done  exclusively 
by  men.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  yield  in  Formosa  is  from  160  to 
320  piculs  (20,000  to  42,000  lbs.)  of  cane  per  acre.  In  the  north,  the  har- 
vested product  is  carried  to  the  crushing  mills  by  coolies,  but  in  the  south 
much  of  the  transportation  is  done  by  ox-carts. 

The  crushing-shed,  the  machinery  of  which  is  described  in  a  special 
paper  which  follows,  is  a  cone-shaped  structure  having  a  diameter  of  some 
fifty  feet  at  the  base,  and  is  thirty  feet  in  height.  The  supports  are  of 
bamboo,  and  the  roof  is  thatched  with  straw.  The  boiling  house,  which 
adjoins  the  above  shed,  is  provided  with  a  tiled  roof,  and  is  usually  more 
strongly  built.  Sometimes  a  third  building  for  storing  the  Sugar  is  added. 
The  establishment  is  not  a  very  imposing  one,  and  the  crushing-sheds 
seldom  get  through  the  typhoon  season  without  being  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
destroyed. 

In  the  south,  especially  at  Tainan,  the  buildings  are  generally  of  a  more 
substantial  nature;  a  white  Sugar  factory  will  have  two  or  three  large  struc- 
tures, will  employ  more  men,  and  the  whole  plant  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  idea  a  foreigner  has  of  a  factory  as  the  term  is  used.  In  the 
north,  a  Sugar  factory  is  often  owned  by  one  man,  who,  though  he 
usually  has  a  large  quantity  of  his  own  cane  to  care  for,  still  depends 
principally  for  his  support  on  the  other  growers  in  the  neighborhood. 
Sometimes  such  a  manufacturer  will  undertake  to  do  all  the  work,  from  cut- 
ting the  cane  to  preparing  and  selling  the  finished  product,  the  general 
remuneration  for  this  service  being  half  of  the  total  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
the  Sugar.  Other  contracts  are  made,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  manufacturer 
advances  to  the  farmer  a  certain  sum  to  cover  cost  of  cultivation,  and  then 
takes  from  the  receipts  of  the  sale  of  the  Sugar  a  certain  percentage  as  re- 
muneration. A  factory  complete  represents  a  first  cost  varying  from  500 
yen  to  perhaps  2,000  yen  From  ten  to  fourteen  employes  suffice  for  the 
factory,  though  each  establishment  usually  keeps  from  eight  to  sixteen  coolies 
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to  attend  to  the  transportation  of  the  cane  and  Suorar.     In  round  numbers 
there  are  some  1,400  of  these  factories  hi  the  island. 

The  southern  half  of  Formosa  is,  as  above  stated,  the  principal  seat  of 
the  Sugar  industrj',  and  it  is  to  this  portion  of  the  island,  that  the  balance 
of  this  chapter  refers. 

The  land  in  the  south  is  almost  wholly  in   the  hands  of  large  Chinese 
capitalists,  who  lease  it  out  to  farmers,   and  take  as  rent  a  share  in  the 
produce  amounting  in  value  to  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  market  price  of  the 
land.      Taxes   and   cost  of  collection   are  paid   by   the  landlord,  so   that 
the  rental  is  not  so  excessively  high  as  it  would  at  first  sight  appear.     The 
farmer  requires  implements  and  stock  to  work  the  ground,  and  the  where- 
with-all to  live  until  the  crop  is  harvested.     If  he  is  about  to  put  the  land  under 
Sugar,  and  it  is  only  with  this  class  of  cultivation  that  we  are  now  concerned, 
he  applies  to  one  of  the  large  Chinese  Sugar  merchants  for  an  advance  of 
say  50  yen,  at  interest  varying  from  14  to  say  24  per  cent,  a  year,  according 
to  the  standing  of  the  borrower,  and  as  additional  compensation,  the  farmer 
agrees  to  sell  to   the  lender  his  whole  Sugar  crop  at  the  regular  market 
price.     From  time  to  time  further  advances  are  required.     When  the  Sugar 
cane  is  nearly  ripe  and  ready  to  cut,  arrangements  must  be  made  for  crushing. 
Sometimes  a  number  of  farmers  combine  together,  and  erect  a  sugar  mill  to 
handle  their  total  crop.     More  often,  however,  the  crushing  is  done  by  the 
money  lenders  or  by  a  syndicate  of  brokers  representing  them.   The  farmers 
are  expected  to  give  their  patronage  to  the  mill  controlled  by  the  merchant 
to  whom  they  are  indebted.     As  payment  for  crushing  the  cane  and  extracting 
the  Sugar,  7  per  cent,  of  the  produce  is  reserved,  and  there  are  other  trifling 
charges  to  be  paid.     Frequently,  the  money  lender  will  obtain  the  Sugar  at  a 
very  favorable  price  by  purchasing  the  standing  cane  for  a-  lump  sum.     Men 
well  up  in  the  business  visit  a  certain  field  and  estimate  the  amount  of  juice 
to  be  obtained  from  the  cane  in  sight.    An  offer  is  then  made,  and  if  the  deal 
is  closed,  the  mill  sends  laborers,  who  cut  the  cane,  and  transport  it  to  the 
mill.     While  large  gains  frequently  result  from  such  deals,  large  losses  also 
sometimes  occur. 

Not  only  is  the  farmer  under  moral  obligations  to  dispose  of  his  product 
to  the  merchant  who  has  supplied  him  with  funds,  but  it  is  customar)'  to  allow 
the  money  lender  a  small  commission,  amounting  to  about  5  cents  on  each 
picul  (133^  lbs).  If  the  price  to  be  obtained,  excluding  this  commission,  is 
unfavorable,  the  farmer  frequently  seeks  purchasers  for  his  Sugar  elsewhere. 
Outside  merchants  who  do  not  care  to  run  the  risks  attendant  upon  the 
making  of  advances  indiscriminately  to  farmers,  pay  a  higher  price  for  their 
Sugar,  sometimes  as  much  as  10  or  15  cents  a  picul. 

It  has  doubtless  frequently  occurred  that  certain  farmers,  through  crop 
failure  or  other  unavoidable  trouble,  have  been  imable  during  a  certain  year 
to  meet  their  obligations,  llie  high  interest  charged  added  to  the  principal 
and  compounded,  plus  the  advances  for  the  year  following,  would  comprise 
a  sum  so  large  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  farmer  to  discharge  his 
liabilities. 
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Once  behind  in  his  payments,  with  his  debt  rapidly  increasing,  but  a  few 
years  need  intervene  before  the  farmer's  obligations  reach  to  an  amount  which 
it  is  impossible  for  him  ever  to  pay.  If  he  is  a  compliant,  tractable  individual 
he  may  slave  till  his  dying  day  for  the  money  lender  without  the  slightest 
hope  of  improving  his  position,  but  more  often  he  becomes  careless,  repu- 
diates his  obligation,  and  sells  his  Sugar  wherever  he  can.  As  the  majority 
of  the  farmers  possess  no  property  which  can  be  given  as  security,  many  of 
the  loans  are  absolutely  irrecoverable.  The  famous  Tan  family  are  said  to 
have  written  off,  during  25  years,  more  than  one  million  yen  of  bad  debts. 
To  the  great  risk  run  in  making  advances  is  largely  due  the  high  rate 
of  interest  demanded.  Thus  the  industrious  and  successful  farmer  suffers 
by  the  shiftlessness  and  incapacity  of  his  neighbor.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  given  the  subject  considerable  attention  with  the  object  of  remedying 
the  evil,  and  the  Japanese  banks  have  placed  a  considerable  amount  of  capital 
at  the  disposal  of  Chinese  merchants  at  a  rate  of  interest  somewhat  below  that 
previously  existing.  The  position  of  the  farmers,  however,  is  such  that  but 
little  can  be  done  for  them,  and  the  Sugar  consumption  tax,  lately  imposed 
throughout  Japan  and  Formosa,  has  for  the  time  at  least  doubled  their  burdens. 

The  cultivation  of  the  cane,  the  practice  of  local  Sugar  manufactures,  and 
the  classification  of  the  finished  products,  have  been  so  well  described  by  W. 
Wykeham  Myers,  M.  B.,  late  of  Takow,  that  I  take  great  pleasure  in  placing 
before  my  readers  an  essay  which  he  has  kindly  contributed,  and  which  is  an 
extract  from  his  original  paper  appearing  in  a  British  Consular  Report.*  It 
has  by  additions  and  alterations  been  brought  up  to  date. 

**  The  soil  iu  the  different  districts,  and  indeed  in  various  parts  of  the  same  divisions,  differs 
considerably  in  its  Sugar  producing  properties.  Tims,  although  no  more  care  in  cultivation  of  the  cane  or 
treatment  of  the  juice  is  shown  in  the  *  Takow  '  district  than  in  tlio  *  Taiwanfu  '  (Tainaufu)  Department, 
the  products  of  the  fonner  are  richer  iu  crystallizable  Sugar,  and  consequently,  grade  for  grade,  A  higher 
commercial  value. 

**  The  species  of  plant  grown  is  that  known  as  tiie  'Chinese  Cane,*  which  locally  the  growers  distinguish 
into  three  varieties,  based  on  the  thickness  and  color  of  the  ^kin.  It  has  been  stated  tliat  the  Sorghum, 
or  Sugar  grass,  is  cultivated  in  Formosa,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  tliat  is  not  tbe  case  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  island  at  least.  Tlirough  negligence  in  cultivation,  the  cane  hero  dwindles  to  a  very  small  size, 
the  joints  only  averaging  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference,  and  little  or  no  attention 
seems  to  be  devoted  to  the  plant  beyond  putting  it  in  the  ground.  Even  for  irrigation,  which 
during  the  periods  of  small  ruin-fall  or  dfj^ght,  would  be  of  material  advantage,  no  means  whatever  are 
provided.  Plantings  are  made  from  cutthigs  about  once  in  three  years.  These  are  first  soaked  in  water 
for  about  twen I y  days,  until  the  buds  begin  (o  sprout.  They  are  then  placed  obliquely  in  the  ground, 
more  or  less  in  a  line,  with  one  end  protiudiug,  the  furrov^  for  their  reception  being  scraped  with  the 
hands.  A  little  manure  is  placed  over  them,  but  beyond  this,  with  perhaps  an  exceptional  and  occasional 
weeding  by  some  of  the  more  careful  growers,  nothing  further  is  done.  The  crops  for  the  intervening  two 
years  arc  raised  from  *  Ilatoons,'  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  roots  are  dug  out  and  burned.  Cane 
crushing  is  effected  by  stone  mills,  worked  by  two,  and  sometimes  three,  buffaloes.  These  mills  are 
generally  set  up  and  owned  in  the  '  Tajcow  '  district  by  agents  of  the  money-lenders. 

**  The  producers  who  have  received  loans  are  expected  to  bring  their  cane  to  the  money  lender's  mill, 
in  which  is  also  attached  the  boiling-house.  Each  participant  must  provide  two  buffaloes,  if  he  wishes 
only  to  be  charged  7  per  cent,  of  the  produce  from  his  cane  as  the  cost  of  manufacture.  In  the  more 
southern  parts  of  the  island,  the  buffaloes  are  supplied  hy  the  mills,  when  the  growers  are  subjected  to  a 
higher  charge.  These  mills  are  erected  at  the  beginning  of  each  season,  usually  early  in  Decem- 
ber, and  are  dismantled  nt  its  conclusion,  the  stones  being  buried  in  the  earth  for  their  preservation.  The 
animals  work  iu  spells  of  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  according  to  the  time  taken  to  extract,  say, 
about  two  piculs  of  juice.  There  are,  as  a  rule,  four  boiler  men  and  four  attendants  on  the  mill,  working 
in  day  and  night  shifts,  besides  *  cowmen,*  all  of  whom  arc  chiefly  paid  by  what  they  can  squeeze  from 
the  Sugar,  and  sale  of  cane-trash. 

"The  following  is  a  description  of  the  mills  in  use  in  Formosa,  which  shows  how  very  far  .short  thoy 
come  of  fulfilling  eveo  ordinary  requirements,  a  fact  that  Icada  to  much  loss  of  product.    Tho  granite 

1.  Seo  1890  British  Consular  Report  for  Tainan. 
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rollers,  25  inches  ia  diameter  by  30  inches  in  height,  are  placed  in  apposition.  At  the  top  of  each  roller  a 
row  of  depressions  is  cut,  iuto  wliiolt  are  fitted  hanlwood  cogs.  By  means  of  the  latter,  the  motion  is 
imparted  to  tiie  riglit-hand  stoue  from  the  left-hand  one.  Wooden  spindles  are  let  into  the  centre  of  each 
stone  at  top  and  bottom  respectively.  By  the  lower  of  these  the  stones  fit  into  a  granite,  or  sometimes 
wooden,  bed-plate,  while  the  top  ones  project  through  a  transverse  wooden  binding-beam,  the  left-hand 
upper  spindle  being  prolonged  so  as  to  afford  attachment  for  the  lever,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  the 
buffaloes  are  yoked.  The  apposition  of  tlio  rollers  to  each  other  is  secured  and  judged  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  millwright;  and  a:^  the  wooden  bhidiug-boam  is  constantly  wearing,  and  thus  the  distance 
between  the  rollers  always  varying,  the  pressure  on  the  cane,  only  roughly  set  at  first,  is  most  irregular  iu 
its  application  all  through.  To  modify  the  effects  of  this  as  far  as  possible,  the  natives  pass  the  cane 
thrice  through  the  mill,  but  as  the  following  experiments  show,  the  results  obtained  are  by  no  meaus 
perfect.  Then  again,  the  frequent  stoppages  for  readjustment  and  repairing  the  mills  are  also  a  constant 
trouble  and  drawback.  The  wooden  cogs  have  also  frequently  to  be  replaced,  as,  indeed,  is  the  case  with 
all  the  other  wooden  parts  of  the  machine ;  causing  the  millovvuer  a  uaver  ceasing  outlay. 

"The  minimum  first  cost  of  one  of  these  mills,  not  counting  the  house,  is  1^150,  and  besides  that, 
at  the  commencement  of  each  season,  renewing  the  wooden  fittings,  erecting  the  shed,  and  setting  up  tiie 
mill  amounts  to  at  least  1^100;  and  then  there  is  the  ever  lecurring  cost  of  repairs  during  the  whole  time 
the  mill  is  running.  By  careful  experiments  made  alongside  several  native  mills  with  those  of  foreign 
maimfacture,  it  was  found  that  for  every  100  lbs.  of  cane  thrice  pressed  by  the  Chinese  mill,  60  lbs.  weight 
of  juice  was  extracted  fr^  m  the  cane,  as  against  68  lbs.  got  by  passage  once  through  the  iron  mills; 
showing  a  gain  in  favour  of  the  foreign  mill  of  18  per  cent,  per  weight  of  cane.  The  native  boiler-men  all 
admitted  that  the  juice  got  either  directly  from  the  cane  by  the  foreign  mill,  or  from  the  begass  that  they 
discharged  from  their  own  mill,  was  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  that  obtained  by  their  own  methods. 
Calculating  out  what  this  means  on  even  the  limited  crop  from  the  Takow  districts  to  which  the  usurers 
have  of  late  years  reduced  it,  say  300,000  piculs,  it  being  further  remembered  that  this  only  comprehends 
that  which  is  shipped  in  foreign  bottoms,  wo  find  that  37,600,000  lbs.  of  juice  are  burnt  up  every  year  in 
begass.  This  would  give  108,000  piculs  of  Sugar  if  manufactured,  which  at  only  1^2  50  per  picul,  shows  a 
total  loss  of  money,  consequent  on  the  imperfections  of  the  mills,  of  9270,003,  a  sum  which  would  leave 
an  ample  margin  of  profit  if  every  cane-grower  purchased  a  foreign  machine,  got  his  canes  crushed  iu  the 
ordinary  way  by  the  Chinese  mills,  merely  contenting  himself  with  using  his  machine  for  crushing  the 
begass  as  it  came  out  from  the  native  establishment.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  their  fuel  is  very  nearly 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  total  amount  realized  on  the  whole  crop  of  300,000  piculs.  To  try  and  improve 
this  condition  amongst  the  people,  the  present  writer  drew  up  a  simple  *  Primer '  on  the  cultivation  of 
cane  and  manufacture  of  raw  Sugar,  which  was  translated  into  Chinese  by  the  then  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Customs  ;  but  even  those  whoso  interests  would  seem  most  likely  to  prompt  them  to.study  the  question, 
and  whose  comparative  educational  advantages  easily  enabled  them  to  read  what  had  been  written  {ie. 
the  dominating  money  lenders  and  their  agents  the  mill-owners),  could  not  be  got  to  take  much  interest 
ill  the  subject,  and,  indeed,  seemed  only  to  fear  lest  any  innovations,  either  from  instruction  or  mechani- 
cal aids,  might  interfere  with  the  arrangements  which  they  said  were,  '  as  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
sufficiently  remunerative  to  themselves.' 

"  The  surroundings  of  those  mills  are  dirty  in  the  extreme,  and  the  juice  flows  from  the  rollers  by 
means  of  a  leaky  bamboo  pipe,  led  under  a  filthy  buffalo  walk,  until  it  arrives  at  the  first  pan,  or  what 
ought  to  be  the  clarifying  receptacle.  In  the  *  Takow '  districts,  the  cane  tops  are  ignited,  and  thus 
burnt  of!  while  the  plants  are  still  standing.  More  or  less  charred  material  thus  adheres  to  the  caue, 
discoloring  the  exposed  juice  until  it  is  literally  as  black  as  ink.  There  is  here  also  a  complete  absence 
of  any  attempt  at  cleanliness  ;  the  filthiest  hands  are  dipped  and  even  washed  in  the  juice;  and  while 
large  pieces  of  trash,  saturated  with  the  fiuid  they  have  absorbed,  are  roughly  taken  out  and  thrown 
away,  no  efforts  are  made  to  get  rid  of  the  smaller  fragments  (*cush-cush.') 

*'  In  the  clarification  of  juice,  beyond  stating  that  lime  is  added  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
boiler-men,  exercised  in  very  rough  and  ready  fashion,  thece  is  little  to  be  further  described.  The 
unslaked  lime  used  is  kept  in  a  corner  of  a  very  dirty  room,  constantly  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  is  full  of  dirt  and  other  extraneous  matter.  There  is  no  attempt  at  filtration,  as  the  juice  is 
ladled  from  the  receiving  pan  into  the  fifst  *  tache.'  The  boiling  *  battery '  consists,  as  a  rule,  of 
from  four  to  five  *  taches,'  and  under  each  one  is  a  furnace.  As  the  boilerman,  by  some  rule  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  discover,  thinks  a  sufficient  amount  of  concentration  has  been  arrived  at  in  one 

*  tache,'  he  ladles  the  contents  iuto  another,  and.  so  on.  It  is  quite  possible  at  any  given  time  that  the 
fires  beneath  the  lower  pans  are  burning  less  briskly  than  those  under  the  upper  ones  ;  and  although  the 
liquor  thrown  into  the  first  pans  shows  a  low  percentage  of  '  invert,'  by  the  time  it  has  reached  the 

*  striking  tache,'  this  has  probably  been  trebled.  In  the  nonhern  districts,  whore  special  efforts  are  made 
to  '  grain  large,'  the  result  is  accompanied  by  a  very  great  loss  from  inversion.  The  object  of  this  latter 
attempt  is  to  get  '  laotsai,'  the  raw  material  from  which  so-called  *  white,'  is  produced  by  means  of 
claying. 

•*  With  reference  to  the  other  brown  varieties  of  Sugar  made  in  Formosa,  it  has  not  been  discovered 
that  other  than  mere  chance,  perhaps  regulated  to  some  slight  extent  by  rough  experience,  determined 
either  the  grain  of  the  product  or  the  amount  of  crystallisation  which  happens  to  survive  the  crude 
treatment  the  liquor  has  been  subjected  to  all  through. 

"  Clayed  or  '  White  '  Supar,  as  before  explained,  is  got  from  *  laotsai.*  Each  jar  holds  from  ISSJ  lbs. 
to  200  lbs.  The  clay  or  mud  placed  at  the  top  of  the  jars  is  that  scraped  from  the  bottom  of  sewers, 
canals,  or  ponds ;  and  the  natives  about  Taiwan-fu  assert  that  that  got  from  the  bottom  of  the  canal, 
just  outside  the  city  walls,  which  IS  in  fact  nothing  but  a  gigantic  sewer,  produces  Sugar  with  the  best 
taste.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  canal,  being  connected  with  the  sea,  always  oontaius  more 
or  less  salt  water,  which  latter  may  impart  the  improved  taste.    These  jars,  conical  in  shape,  have  a  hole 
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in  the  bottom,  and  as  the  moisture  from  the  wet  clay  slowly  trickles  through,  it  washes  the  fuce  of  the 
crystals,  removiug  the  adheriug  molasses,  and  leaves  the  crystallizable  material  bereft  of  color  iu  direct 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  washing  undergone.  It  thus  comes  about  that  so  called  whites  of  varying  grades 
are  funned  in  strata  more  or  less  deep  as  they  lie  from  above  downwards  in  the  jar. 

*'  The  following  are  the  proportions  of  difTerent  grades  of  vvliite  Sugar  from  one  picul  of  *  laotsai.*  The 
top  layer  of  all,  equal  in  amount  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  is  known  as  *  No.  1 '  white  ;  the  second  layer 
(15  per  cent.)  is  known  as  *  No.  2  '  white ;  the  third  layer  (25  per  cent)  is  known  as  '  No.  3  '  white ;  the 
fourth  layer  (25  per  cent.)  is  known  as  *  No.  4  '  white  ;  while  30  per  cent,  of  molasses  drains  out.  The  last 
is  reboiled,  and  about  60  per  cent,  of  Sugar  procured  from  it.  This  is  known  as  *  cha-soa,'  and  is  iu  some 
demand  iu  North  China. 

**  From  the  foregoing  brief  description  of  the  manufacturing  methods,  it  is  hoped  that  some  idea  may 
be  conveyed  as  lo  the  extremely  backward  condition  of  the  industry,  and  it  must  distinctly  be  understood 
that  all  here  stated  only  refers,  and  only  can  refer,  to  Formosa  as  it  has  been.  Now  that  the  Japanese 
liave  come  as  rulers,  no  doubt  they  will,  by  introducing  machinery,  and  improving  methods  both  of  culti- 
vation and  manufacture,  very  soon  set  up  a  different  condition  of  affairs. 

*'  A  spirit  (*  samshu  ')  is  very  roughly  distilled  from  molasses  that  cannot  be  further  utilized  at  the 
boiling  houses ;  but  the  distillation  is  carried  on  indiscriminately  over  the  country  by  any  person  who 
cares  to  buy  the  molasses.  The  skimmings  at  the  mills  and  other  saccharine  refuse,  are  generally  given 
to  pig!;,  and  the  idea  of  using  them  for  the  ground  seems  to  be  unthought  of. 

**  As  to  market  relations  with  the  Formosan  Sugar  trade,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  *  Taiwan-fu  '  is 
the  name  of  the  southern  sugar  district  as  known  to  trade,  the  comparatively  new  official  designation  of 
Taiuau-fu  as  applied  to  the  southern  prefecture  has  as  yet  scarcely  come  into  general  use.  As  before 
stated,   there  are  two  Sugar  districts  known   to  tiie   trade  in  South   Formosa,  namely  :—'Takow'  and 

*  Taiwanfu.*  Takow  used  to  produce  in  good  years  some  530,000  piculs  (70,590,000  lbs.)  and  Taiwanfu  some 
310,000  piculs  (41,230,000  lbs).  In  later  years,  however,  the  crops  of  the  former  have  fallen  off  so  that 
now  the  production  of  the  Taiwanfu  (Tainan fu)  district  usually  surpasses  that  of  Takow.    Both  iu  the 

*  Takow'  and  *  Taiwanfu '  divisions  raw  Sugar  is  manufactured,  this  being  the  only  description  exported 
from  Formosa. 

**  Takow  Sugar  is  an  ordinary  brown  variety,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  raw,  undrained  article,  exported 
as  it  comes  from  the  boiling  pans.  The  only  modifications  in  quality  known  to  the  trade  are  those  either 
consequent  on  an  excess  of  molasses  {i.e.  inversion,  owing  to  deficiencies  in  the  mode  of  manufacture),  or 
on  a  superfluity  of  moisture,  due  to  atmospheric  conditions,  varying  with  the  period  of  the  year  at  which 
the  Sugar  is  exported.  Teciinically  speaking,  and  in  spite  of  the  numerous  drawbacks  which  its  crude 
method  of  preparation  presents,  so  rich  is  the  quality  of  the  cane,  and  so  suitable  the  soil,  that  *  Takow 
Brown  '  at  any  time  contains  a  proportion  of  crystallizable  Sugar  which  compares  most  satisfactorily  with 
varieties  produced  elsewhere  and  under  much  more  favorable  conditions.  Looking  at  this  Sugar  merely 
as  a  saccharine  material,  Western  refineries  would  be  glad  to  get  it,  but  by  reason  of  its  gross  adulteration 
with  coarse  extraneous  matter,  it  is  said  not  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  machinery  in  ordinary  use,  and  this 
to  some  extent  modifies  the  advantages  its  composition  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  offer.  For  this  reason, 
and  the  fact  that  the  average  cost  price  in  Formosa  has  been  much  above  that  which  might  tempt  foreigu 
buyers,  an  outlet  through  Western  and  American  markets  has  been  practically  closed  for  several  years. 

•<  Four  kinds  or  grades  of  Sugar  are  produced  in  the  *  Taiwanfu  '  district,  one  of  which  (*  lao-tsai ')  is 
not  exported,  but  is  solely  used  for  the  production  of  so-called  *white*  Sugar;  while  from  the  molasses  drained 
therefrom  in  this  process,  a  fifih  variety  is  got  by  re-boiling,  and  known  as  *  Cha-soa.,  The  other  three 
kinds  of  brown  Sugar  produced  in  these  districts  are  known  respectively  as  '  Sheung-tao,' '  Tiong-tao,'  and 

*  Kapan  '  or  '  Ship.*  They  differ  from  each  other  by  the  care  taken  in  munufacture,  thus  producing  better 
^ruining  with  less  amount  of  '  invert  Sugar,'  and  are  classed  in  order  of  merit  and  price  as  above  given, 
from  tlie  clean,  fine-grained,  dry  'Sheung-tao'  down  to  the  irregularly  crystallized  *  Ka-pau '  with  its 
superabundance  of  molasses.  Practically  the  sole  markets  to  which  the  Taiwanfu  Sugars,  both  while  and 
brown,  go  are  those  supplied  by  the  coast  ports,  beginning  at  or  about  Foochow,  or  Wenchow,  in  the  south 
and  extending  up  to  Tientsin  and  Newchwang  in  the  north.  Shanghai,  Chefoo,  and  Tientsin  are  the 
places  through  which  the  greatest  bulk  of  the  crop  appears  to  be  absorbed,  although  a  certain  and  not 
inconsiderable  amount  is  also  carried  away  by  native  craft  to  places  all  along  the  coast  line  indicated. 
The  native-borne  cargoes  from  Takow  are  comparatively  small,  no  doubt  because  of  the  very  much  greater 
demand  for  this  Sugar  in  Japan,  to  which  place  it  is  carried  entirely  iu  merchant  steamers. 

*'  Owing  to  the  determined  action  of  the  various  Sugar  guilds  in  China,  and  the  pertinacity  which 
they  show  in  boycotting  any  foreign  vendors  who  venture  to  engage  in  the  trade,  the  latter  have  for  several 
years,  aud  after  losing  considerably  by  the  attempt  to  overcome  the  opposition,  completely  refrained  from 
attempting  to  enter  tiie  China  trade ;  hence  it  comes  about  that  the  only  chance  they  have  of  touching 
Sugar  iu  Formosa  is  for  the  Japanese  market,  and  from  the  Takow  districts. 

*'  It  will  be  obvious  from  the  above  that  the  openings  available  to  foreign  enterprise,  in  the  Takow 
Sugar  distracts,  have  been  as  limited  as  their  tenure  is  uncertain,  and  there  does  not  seem  much  reason 
for  hopj  that,  so  long  as  matters  remain  as  they  are,  foreign  merchants  can  look  for  a  fairer  and  more 
reliable  share  of  the  business." 

Dr.  Myers  describes  in  his  essay,  p^iven  above,  the  processes  of  Sugar 
manufacture  practised  by  the  natives.  A  new  factor  in  the  industry  has  been 
introduced  by  the  construction  of  a  modern  Sugar  factory  by  Japanese,  as 
described  below. 
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The  r\)rmosaii  government  has  pledged  itself  to  a  vigorous  campaign  in 
behalf  of  the  Sugar  industry.  After  a  thorough  investigation,  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  of  the  various  j)roducts  of  the  island,  the  decision  has  been  reached 
that  Sugar  has  the  greatest  future,  and  that  government  assistance  in  building 
up  this  industry  will  lyct  most  fruitful  in  results.  Accordingly,  a  special  Sugar 
bureau  has  been  established,  and  the  services  of  a  well  known  economist  and 
scholar,  Dr.  Nitobe,  Ph.  I).,  requisitioned  for  its  control.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1 902,  it  was  intended  to  devote  289. 769yen  to  the  development  of  theSugat^ 
industry.  A  yearly  appropriation  will  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  seed  eft 
and  machinery,  experiments  in  cultivation  and  manufacture,  subsidy  to  thetwc^ 
Sugar  plants  at  present  in  operation,  and  in  other  ways  which  may  helptfac> 
industry.  The  Sugar  machines  will  be  loaned  to  the  farmers.  The  goveriK'^ 
ment  is  also  prepared  to  grant  leases  of  government  land  to  Sugar  cultivators; 
and  to  supply  funds  for  the  construction  of  irrigation  works.  Provision  lias  - 
been  made  for  the  education  of  39  students  desiring  to  become  Sugar  experts. 
Instruction  in  botany,  physics,  chemistry,  agriculture,  Sugar  cultivation  and 
Sugar  manufacture  will  be  givn.  A  monthly  allowance  of  8  yen  will  Ije  made 
to  each  student  during  the  term  of  stjiidy,  and  government  emp]oyn:ent  given 
to  all  graduates.  Applicants  must  pass  an  entrance  examination,  I:eol  sound 
body  and  of  good  reputation,  and  over  23  and  under  40  years  of  age. 

Formosa  is  exceptionally  fortunate  in  possessing  in  Japan  a  large  market, 
to  which  it  can  gain  entrance  on  more  favorable  terms  than  will  probably 
ever  be  offered  foreign  Sugar  producing  lands.  The  consumption  of  Sugar 
in  Japan  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  during  the  past  three  years,  importa- 
tions from  foreign  lands  have  avaraged  about  30,000,000  j-en  in  value,  which 
gives  Sugar  second  place  on  the  list  of  imports.  Japan  has  proven  unsuiteJ 
for  Sugar  cultivation.  Strenuous  attempts  have  been  made  to  build  up  the 
industry,  and  the  government  has  from  time  to  time  given  its  assistance. 
Refineries  exist  in  Japan,  but  they  are  dependent  upon  outside  sources  for 
their  supplies,  and  have  been  unable  to  compete  with  foreign  refineries. 
With  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  Japanese  economists  looked  hopefully 
towards  Formosa  to  restore  the  balance,  and  it  was  hinted,  directly  after  the 
occupation,  that  refineries  in  the  island  would  soon  supply  Japan  with  all  its 
Sugar  requirements.  Several  projects  for  refineries  were  made  public,  but 
none  materialized  and  five  jears  passed  without  witnessing  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Japanese  either  to  increase  the  local  production  or  to  improve 
the  crude  and  extremely  wasteful  process  of  manufacture. 

The  aoricultural  section  of  the  Formosan  government  turned  its  attention 
to  Sugar  in  1899,  and  during  that  year  Hawaiian  cane  cuttings  were  brought 
into  the  island  and  planted  in  the  experimental  garden.  The  results  were 
most  encouraging,  the  Hawaiian  cane,  as  compared  with  the  local  plant; 
giving  a  much  larger  yield  of  cane  per  acre,  and  a  larger  Sugar  yield 
pound  of  cane.  The  following  year  more  seed  cane  was  obtained  fi 
Hawaii,  and  the  experimental  station  was  able  to  supply  the  farmers 
small  quantities  of  seed  cane.  The  next  step  was  to  encourage  the  adopti 
of  more  modern  methods  of  manufacture.  In  1900,  two  American  cius  _ 
mills  were  purchased  for  the  experimental  garden,  and  proved  to  be  far 
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superior  to  the  native  stone  mills.  Overtures  were  then  made  to  Japanese 
capitalists  to  erect  a  modern  Su^jar  factory  in  south  F'ormosa.  The  first 
plan  called  for  a  capital  of  only  a  hundred  thousand  yen  or  so.  The 
Government  agreed  to  grant  a  yearly  subsidy  amounting  to  six  per  cent, 
of  the  capital  invested,  and  the  Mitsui  Biissan  Kwaisha  undertook  to 
organize  a  company  to  carry  out  the  government  designs. 

The  Sugar  factory  project  was  received  with  much  favor  in  Japan,  and 
after  preliminary  investigations  had  been  made,  it  was  decided  to  increase 
the  capital  to  one  million  yen,  divided  into  20,000  shares  at  50  yen  each. 
Many  well  known  names,  such  as  Count  Inouye,  Prince  Mori,  Mr.  Masuda, 
the  Mitsui  family,  etc.,  were  found  among  the  promoters,  and  no  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  disposing  of  the  stock.  The  heaviest  shareholders  are 
the  Imperial  Household  with  1,000  shares,  the  Mitsui  family  2,000,  the  Mori 
family  1,000,  a  wealthy  P'ormosan  native  interested  in  the  sugar  indiistiy, 
1,000,  Mr.  Yoshikawa,  550,  and  Messrs.  Hayashi,  Sumitomo,  Hosokawa, 
Hara,  Fujita,  Tajima,  Nagao,  Uyeda,  Masuda,  Suzuki,  and  others,  500  each. 

The  site  for  the  factory  was  selected  at  Kyoshito,  a  point  10  miles  distant 
from  Takow  on  the  Tainan-Takow  section  of  the  Formosan  railways.  The 
plant  was  completed  and  commenced  operations  on  December  nth,  1901. 
The  factory  building  is  double  storied  in  part  and  covers  over  25,000  square 
feet.  The  plant  of  the  defunct  Yayeyama  factory  was  bought  outright  for 
75,000  yen,  and  an  English  five-roller  crushing  mill,  a  FVench  triple-effect  ap- 
paratus and  vacuum  pan,  and  some  other  apparatus  which  was  found  in  good 
condition — much  of  it  had  never  been  used — was  removed  for  use  in  the 
Formosan  factory.  A  new  five-roller  mill,  2  vacuum  pans,  4  centrifugal  separa- 
tors, an  engine  and  other  machinery  were  purchased  from  England,  6  elimina- 
tors, 6  filters,  boilers  and  other  equipment  from  Japan,  and  an  engine  and 
electrical  machinery  from  America.  The  total  expenditure  on  the  completion 
of  the  factory  amounted  to  850,000  yen,  divided  as  follows : — Buildings, 
230,000  yen;  machinery,  360,000  yen;  land  220,000  yen  ;  miscellaneous  ex 
penditures  for  organization,  surveys,  etc.,  40,000  yen.  The  expenditure  for 
land  represents,  in  addition  to  the  factory  site,  2,500  acres  of  cultivated  land, 
which  the  company  intends  to  devote  eventually  to  the  cultivation  of  Hawaiian 
cane.  It  is  hoped  in  time  to  control  sufficient  land  under  cultiva  tinoto  supply 
their  entire  requirements.  •  The  land  will  be  rented  to  cultivators,  who  will 
be  supplied  with  seed  cane,  implements,  and  capital  to  work  their  land,  and 
the  company  will  take  the  cane  over  at  a  fixed  rate.  The  factory  employs 
at  present  some  18  Japanese  and  50  Chinese,  and  500  families  will  be  given 
employment  on  tlic  company's  land,  when  operations  are  well  under  way. 

The  original  intention  was  to  manufacture  a  brown  Sugar  ranging 
Ix^tween  Dutch  10  and  Dutch  14,  and  to  cater  specially  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Osaka  and  Tokyo  refineries,  but  after  the  opening  of  the  factory,  it  was 
decided  to  place  on  the  market  higher  grades  of  Sugar  as  well,  and  experi- 
mental shipments  of  the  latter  have  been  made  to  Ningpo  and  Shanghai, 
where,  it  is  reported,  the  product  has  been  received  with  favor.  The  company 
also  hopes  to  supply  the  local  demand  for  such  grades.  The  annual  output 
of  the  factory  at  present  is  small,  amounting  to  some  4,000  tons  only,  but  it  is 
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expected  gradually  to  increase  it  as  circumstances  permit.  The  Forriiosan 
railway  has  given  assistance  to  the  new  Sugar  company,  first  by  constructing 
a  spur  from  the  main  line  to  the  factory  buildings,  and  second  by  offering  low 
freight  rates  for  the  transportation  of  Sugar  from  various  points  along  the 
railway. 

In  addition  to  the  government  assistance  given  the  Formosan  Sugar 
Manufacturing  Company,  above  described,  a  grant  of  40,000  yen  was 
made  to  Mr.  M.  Nakagawa,  who  undertook  to  construct  a  factory  for  die 
manufacture  of  a  white  Sugar,  and  furthermore  to  establish  a  model  plantation 
of  Hawaiian  cane  covering  upwards  of  50  acres,  one  tenth  of  the  crop  to 
become  the  property  of  the  government  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The 
factory  must  continue  in  operation  for  at  least  five  years,  and  the  suspension 
for  more  than  one  year,  either  of  the  cultivation  or  manufacture,  will  be 
considered  by  the  government  as  an  abandonment  of  the  industry,  and  the 
government  will  in  this  case,  confiscate  the  plant  and  land.  Mr.  Nakagawa 
erected  his  factory  at  Tainanfu,  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  Sugar 
in  May,  1902.  It  is  expected  that  a  market  for  the  output  will  be  found  in 
Osaka/Japan. 

The  government  is  in  possession  of  ^even  modern  American  crushing 
mills  ;  one  of  these  machines  has  been  set  up  at  Mato  and  another  at  Dai- 
mokuko,  and  three  have  been  sent  to  Tainan  to  be  disposed  of  later.  There 
are  many  large  fields  in  the  south,  where  mills  of  twenty  ton  capacity  could 
with  advantage  be  used.  It  is  hoped  to  induce  the  natives  to  abolish  their 
old  stone  crushers  and  adopt  these  modern  machines,  and  also  to  utilize 
narrow  gauge  tramways  for  purposes  of  transportation.  The  saving  by 
modern  methods  of  handling  the  cane  is  so  large  that  the  first  cost  of  the 
entire  plant  can  be  met  in  two  or  three  seasons. 

The  future  of  the  Sugar  industry  in  Formosa  is  reported  very  promising 
by  experts  who  have  investigated  the  matter.     Dr.  Nitobe  has  made  a  very 
interesting  report  on  the  subject,  and  is  personally  confident  that  tlie  pro- 
duction can  be  increased  five  times  within  the  next  ten  years.     The  methods 
by  which  he  would  accomplish  this  seemingly  great  undertaking  are  described 
fully  in   his   interesting   report.     First,  we  are  informed  that  the  climatic 
condition  of  central  and  southern  Formosa  is  very  favorable  to  the  growing 
of  the  cane.    The  annual  rainfall  of  the  Formosan  districts  referred  to  is  about 
58  inches,  which  com]:>lies  precisely  with  the  conditions  of  humidity  necessary 
for  the  best  results.     Furthermore,  the  rainy  season  comes  during  the  heated 
term,  which  is  a  very  great  advantage.     Hawaii,  for  instance,  has  no  summer 
rains,  and  this  necessitates  irrigation  at  great  expense.     The  Formosan  soil 
contains  the   right  admixture  of  lime  and  magnesia  to  give  the  best  results. 
Altogether,  local  conditions  are  so  favorable  that  cane  which  requires  18 
months  to  ripen  in  Hawaii,  reaches  maturity  in  Formosa  in   12   months. 
Again,  Formosa  possesses  in  its  Chinese  population  a  comparatively  abundant 
supply  of  labor  at  a  moderate  price.     This  is  a  most  valuable  feature. 

The  unique  advantages  possessed  by  Formosa  have  not  been  fully  utilized. 
The  mode  of  cultivation  is  crude,  and  the  methods  of  manufacture  are 
ridiculously  primitive  and  wasteful.     Dr.  Nitobe  reports  that  these  difiicultie$ 
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can  be  overcome.     His   recommendations  are  given  under  seven   heads, 
briefly  as  follows : — 

Variety  of  Cane, — A  new  Sugar  cane  must  be  introduced.  At  present 
the  natives  depend  chiefly  on  the  so-called  Bamboo  cane  (Chikusho).  The 
Lahaina  cane  introduced  from  Hawaii  and  grown  under  precisely  similar 
conditions  gave  a  yield  of  96,000  lbs.  per  acre  against  32,000  lbs.  obtained 
with  the  native  Bamboo.  Not  only  is  the  yield  per  acre  much  larger,  but 
Formosa  grown  Lahaina  cane  has  given  from  9  to  15  per  cent,  of  Sugar 
against  only  6  per  cent,  obtained  from  the  native  Bamboo  cane.  Thus  the 
Lahaina  cane  yields  some  2,880  lbs.  of  Sugar  per  acre  against  1,920  lbs.  from 
the  native  cane.  Lahaina  cane  can  be  easily  introduced.  A  second  variety, 
known  as  Rose  Bamboo,  which  has  also  been  obtained  from  Hawaii,  has 
likewise  given  ver}'  good  results. 

Irrigation, — In  Hawaii  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  irrigation  increased 
the  production  four  to  five  times.  In  Formosa  no  such  results  can  be  antici- 
pated, but  an  increase  of  at  least  30  per  cent,  can  be  expected.  Experimental 
plantations  should  be  established  throughout  the  Sugar  district  to  demonstrate 
this  to  the  farmers.  The  growers  should  also  be  urged  to  co  operate  in 
erecting  irrigation  w^orks. 

Fertilizing, — By  the  use  of  proper  manures  the  production  can  be 
increased  50  per  cent.  Hawaii  consumes  30,000  tons  of  fertilizers  yearly,  and 
the  yield  of  cane  per  acre  is  about  30  tons.  Java  with  the  abundant  use  of 
fertilizers  is  rewarded  with  some  34  tons,  but  Formosa  without  aid  to  the  soil 
obtains  only  alx)ut  12  tons  an  acre. 

Ncio  Territory  for  Cultivation, — ^There  are  at  present  in  mid  Formosa 
considerable  districts  not  under  cultivation.  The  oovernment  should  arrange 
that  this  land  be  handed  over  to  cane  growers.  There  are  125,000  acres 
thus  available,  which  would  increase  the  production  of  Sugar  by  about 
40,000,000  lbs.  In  Queensland  the  government  gives  the  land  to  the  cul- 
tivators and  advances  them  money  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  which  must  be 
repaid  in  15  years.  This  plan  has  worked  well.  There  are  considerable 
districts  given  over  to  rice  culture,  which  owing  to  an  insufficiency  of  water,  are 
not  profitable  for  that  cereal.  There  are  25,000  acres  of  such  land  which 
should  be  put  under  Sugar,  to  which  it  is  well  suited,  thus  increasing  the  pro- 
duction by  about  8,000,000  lbs. 

Manvfactnring, — The  Chinese  method  of  manufacture  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  crude  and  wasteful  process  in  existence  anywhere  in  the  world.  Their 
primitive  appliances  yield  only  half  the  Sugar  that  can  be  obtained  by  the 
most  modern  methods  known.  However,  this  means  large  and  perfect 
factories,  which  we  caimot  expect  to  see  introduced  at  once ;  still,  with  the 
small  modern  steel  mills,  which  are  not  expensive,  20  per  cent,  more  juice 
is  obtained  than  from  the  crude  Chinese  mills. 

Summary, — The  result  to  be  obtained  by  the  adoption  of  the  above 
improvements  is  formulated  in  the  following  table  (The  present  yearly  pro- 
duction is  taken  at  93,000,000  lbs.)  : — 
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Improvemenfc 

reoommeuded.  Increase 

possible. 

Introduction  of  superior 
cane 80  to   90% 

Improved      cultivation, 
fertilizing,  etc 10  to  100% 

Irrigation       10  to    60% 

Improved  crushing  ma- 
chinery              20  to    40% 

Improved    manufactur- 
ing methods      . .     . .       10  to    30% 

Kew  land  to  enlarge  area 
under  sugar       . .     . .       75,000  acres 

Kice  fields  to  be  placed 
under  sugar       ..     ..       25,000  acres 

Total       


Minimum 
increase  of  out- 
put in  pouuds. 

28,000,000 

9,300,000 
9,300,000 

18,600,000 

9,300,000 

36,000,000 

12,000,000 
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Maximum 
increase  of  out- 
put in  pouuds. 

84,000,000 

93,000,000 
46,600,000 

35,300,000 

28,000,000 

72,000,000 

24,000,000 


Minimum 
total  of  out- 
put in  pounds. 

121,000,000 

102,300,000 
102,300,000 

111,600,000 

102,300,000 

129,000,000 

44,000,000 


Maximum 
total  of  output 
in  pounds. 

177,000,000 

186,000,000 
139,600,000 

128,300,000 

121,000,000 

165,000,000 

56,000,000 

475,000,500 


122,500,000  382,900,000  215,500,000 

NOTE. 
FORMOSA  SUGAR  REGULATIONS. 

The  Sugar  Consumption  Tax  Law  shall  be  enforced  in  Formosa  from  the  1st  of  October,  1901. 

Rules  for  the  operation  of  the  Sugar  Consumption  Tax  Law. 

Art.  I. — Anyone  wishing  to  manufacture  sugar,  molasses,  or  syrup,  shall  report  in  writing  to  th 
local  office  (cho)  naming  the  article  to  be  manufactured,  and  the  name  and  the  address  of  the  luanu-  - 
facturer.     In  case  any  change  modifies  the  report  above  mentioned,  such  modifications  shall  be  reported. 

Art.  II. — Manufacturers  desiring  to  discontinue  operations  shall  report  the  matter  to  the  proper  local 
offices. 

Art.  III. — Manufacturers  intending  to  transport  thoir  products  from  their  factories  must  apply  for  a 
certificate  of  permission  from  the  tax  collectors,  naming  the  article,  quantity  and  destination  of  the  same. 

Art.  IV. — Any  person  desiring  to  take  delivery  of  sugar  products  from  factories,  custom  houses,  or 
bonded  warehouses,  shall  designate  the  article  intended  for  exportation,  and  report  to  the  proper  offices, 
naming  the  article  and  quantity. 

Art.  V. — Any  person  desiring  to  apply  for  postponement  of  payment  of  consumption  tax  as  provided 
by  Art.  IV  of  the  Sugar  Consumption  Tax  Law,  shall  make  application  to  the  proper  offices,  presenting 
the  report  described  in  the  Article  next  above. 

Art.  VI.— Upon  receiving  the  reports  provided  for  in  Art.  IV,  the  district  offices  shall  classify  the 
sugar  products  according  to  kind  and  quantity,  and  collect  the  tax  from  those  who  are  not  entitled  to 
postponement,  and  notify  those  whose  application  for  postponement  has  been  received  as  to  theamouuU 
of  security  they  must  give. 

Art.  VII.— The  security  required  from  persons  availing  themselves  of  the  terms  provided  for  by 
Aiticles  IV.  and  V.,  of  the  Sugar  Consumption  Tax  Law,  is  limited  to  treasure  or  bonds  or  stocks  of  com- 
panies either  subsidized  by  the  government  or  under  their  supervision. 

Art.  VIII.— The  security  above  mentioned  must  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury,  and  a  receipt  for  tlie 
same  be  presented  to  tho  proper  district  offices.  If  no  office  of  the  Treasury  exists  in  the  vicinity,  the 
security  may  be  deposited  in  a  local  office.  The  proper  authorities  of  the  local  office  shall  give  a  receipt 
for  the  security,  and  deposit  tlie  security  in  the  Treasury. 

Art.  IX — In  case  the  value  of  the  securities  given  falls  in  value,  the  proper  authorities  may  demand 
that  further  securities  be  added. 

Art.  X.— On  receipt  of  payment  of  the  tax,  or  the  security  as  guarantee  for  the  same,  the  proper 
authorities  shall  issue  the  delivery  permit. 

Art.  XI.— The  delivery  permit  shall  be  handed  over  by  the  parties  holding  same  to  the  factory, 
custom  house,  or  bonded  warehouse  at  the  time  delivery  is  taken.  Manufacturers,  custom  houses  or 
bonded  warehouses  are  not  permitted  to  make  delivery  unless  they  are  iu  possesion  of  the  delivery 
permit. 

Art.  XII. — Prior  to  shipment  persons  desiring  to  export  sugar  products  for  which  the  tax  has  been 
duly  paid,  or  for  which  security  has  been  deposited,  shall  apply  to  the  proper  offices  for  the  issue  of  tax 
payment  or  security  certificate,  and  these  certificates  shall  be  attached  to  the  goods  to  be  exported. 

Art.  XIII.  — Tiic  certificates  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  presented  to  the  customs  at 
the  time  of  exportation  or  of  shipment  to  Japan  proper. 

,  Art.  XIV. — Persons  desiring  to  obtain  the  release  of  security  given  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Art.  v.,  of  the  Sugar  Consumption  Tax  Law,  shall  produce  an  application  to  the  local  office  concerned 
witliiu  6  montlis  after  receiving  the  delivei'y  permit,  presenting  the  export  permit,  and  Ihe  import 
permit  issued  by  the  customs  at  the  foreign  port  of  arrival,  or  other  documentary  evidence  of  the 
landing  at  a  foreign  port. 

Art.  XV. — In  the  event  of  it  becoming  necessary  to  realize  on  the  security  held  as  provided  by  Articles 
IV.  and  V.  it  shall  be  disposed  of  by  public  auction,  said  auction  to  be  advertised  for  3  days. 
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KH.  XVI.— Id  aclTerti«{iig  the  auclloo  u  provided  by  the  preceding  article  the  Dame  &nd  addrera  o( 

wrtywlio  deposited  the  neeuTilysliBll   iie  given,  togotlier  with  tlie  amount  ftud  kind  of  security,  the 

^^''V■!-Vl  "' """^'io"  »"<i  O'liBr  points  considered  necessary. 

\n.  JlVII  -  In  case  tlie  persons  eoiioemed  shall   prior  to  the  auction  sale  of  their  security  make 

1^','  ,.V.!,t'^°^^'""P.'''*"  ''"'  *'"'  ^uotiou  expenses  in  full,  tiie  nuftioTi  ehftll  he  inDiilled. 

an..\WII,^i5hould,tliere  Tfimaii!  alter  tlip  mi   :[   ■        'a  i..i;.nipa  In  favour  of  tlia  person  on  the 

]lof  wiiom  tUefiecurilvlifts  Ijpph  sold,  this  balance  fhal'  ■  ,r,-.d  in  tlio  Treasury. 

Art  AJA._- Vartiet  ivho  are  entitled  to  a  return  of  Hm     ,  .|  t,i(  paid  as  provided  bv  Art,  XI.  of 

jOnaninptiOMTli  ILftw  shall  prior  to   the  tmv  ;  material  to  tlieir  faelorio'..  report  to  the 

er  office  immiug  the  hiiKl  and  quantity  otclii>  in..'   :-.'•■  I.,  ii--!,  ai.O  ol.iahi  acerlifinnte  siitboriKine 

tranqwrt.    Alter  manufacture  the  quality  of  tbe  product  abtiiiiied  sball  likewise  bu  reported  to  Die 

*\*"'^?''^^*''l'"'??1"''^"*''*'  «™il  themselves  of  tfio  provisions  of  the  preceding  article  shall  apply 
6  loMi  oftioB  at  which  paynie.,1  p£  tbe  tax  was  made  for  tho  ims  of  a  certificate  of  paymant,  and 
eerlrfic-ite  i<liall  be  attached  to  Ltie  report  described  in  tli«  precodinR  Article. 

Art.  .\.\I.— Fcraoiig  iDtouding  to  anply  for  a  return  of  tlia  tax  paid  as  provided  tor  in  Art  XI.  of  the 
u  Coiisiiraptlon  Tax  Law  sliall  produoa  an  application  for  tlie  sat^e  to  the  proper  local  office. 

t-  J  J  '■"'l'**'"™'*"'*  sugar  products  sliall  keep  complete  records  of  tlia  following  transsc- 
|.  Kind  and  quantity  of  material  received  and  the  names  of  persons  from  whom  it  has  lieen  ohtained, 
ineUBta  01  receipt;  the  quantity  of  material  used;  the  date  of  nmnnfiirture  and  tin-  Idml  fluti 
ilily  of  tbe  resultLiig  prodact.  Also  tba  kind,  quantity  and  value  o(  sugar  product  disposed  of  tootber 
on»,  date  of  delivery  and  name  and  adjiresg  of  person  taking  delivery. 

Art,  -\-\ni.-SeiIetB  of  HiiEarppoduetB  shall  keep  complete  records  of  the  followion  transaotions  :— 
J,  quantity  and  value  of  sugar  prothict  received  lop  »File,  and  names  and  addresses  of  persons 
'ering  some :  knid,  quantity  and  value  of  sugar  product  sold,  date  of  sales  and  names  and  addresses  of 
trs.     ro  retail  sales  the  above  does  not  apply. 

SUGAR    EXPORT    STATISTICS. 


Kiport  of  Bn 
Sujjmr  from  T. 


GS.GIG  a 
48.336,01 
G0,GSl,4: 


Kipon  or  White 

Sogur  fmn  Talioi* 


3,5.W,353 
3,309.395 
l,Br,6.756 
l.BOJ.ai!) 
661,359 
3,784,516 
4,379,113 
3,903,390 
8,4G0,6G3 
8,847,393 
4,806,6B9 
5,361,097 


3,665,373 
4,058.701 
5,096,493 
3,435,650 
6,100.577 
3,368,741 
5.649,175 


9,143,484 
10,293,403 

9,18J,65'J 
33,648,330 

9.731,700 


31.380.000 
19,403,6.16 
i(7,959,074 
83.891,106 
36.638,973 
36,931,837 
79.461,118 
77.663.683 
83,0.^3.45!) 
n0.879.81S 
ni,3fi7.i>B0 
64,779,911 
117,033.419 
79.767,648 
56,019.973 
101.784,634 
141.631,418 
100,377,494 
81,689,389 
103.068.433 
128.614.691 
74.364.54') 
51.880,433 
73.743,180 
87,003,813 
75,817,681 
90.111,386 
75,799.893 
79.946.433 


80,199 
1,104,433 

S,II3 

36.8G6 

103,740 
17.433 
79,800 
10,341 
3.734 

301.363 
10,374 
71.687 


79.461,118 
77.663,589 
a3,&33.4S9 
07.493,344 
81.373,910 
65,033.108 
117,113.618 
80^71,980 
55.019,973 
101,793.747 
141.5.31.418 
100,404,300 
81,689.389 
103,173,323 
138,633,014 
74,344.340 
51,890,643 
73.746,904 
87,306.174 
76.837,956 
96.183.073 
75,806,670 
79.946,433 
67,919,327 
97,831,349 
94.314,374 
96,911,364 
86.008.673 
88,677,318 
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DETAILED    STATISTICS    FOR    YEARS    1896-1898. 
EXPORT  OF  FORMOSA  BROWN  SUGAR. 


Year. 


ISOfi 


1897 


1898 


Rxpoi*t  fiom  ADpiiitr 

to(?hinaAncl  Houfg- 

koHK  iu  |>ounilK  aud 

vtilue  ill  yen. 


! 


36,862,679 


Y.l, 017,082 
33,285,511 


Y.  964,199 
Rd,604,445 


Y.i, 165,413 


Kxport  from  Anpinfir 

to  Japan  in  pounds 

and  value  iu  ven. 


1 


14.574.938 


Y.  386,865 
5,980,212 


Y.  174,995 

f  353,115 

\     Y.     21,713 


Bxnnri  ftom  Takoir 

to  China  and  Hcmv 

koui?  in  pounda  and 

value  in  yen. 


I 


168,910 


I 


Y        2,946 
208,278 


^"F:       6;077 


Export  from  Tikow 

to  Japan  in  ponnda 

and  value  in  yen. 


Y.       4,565 
130.207 


1 


a3,872,839 
^.  876,740 

37,464 ,77Q 
Y.  905,833" 

81,777,557 
Y.  969,40Cr 


EXPORT  OF  FORMOSA  WHITE  SUGAR. 


Year. 


1896 


1897 


1898 


Rxport  from  Anpinii; 

to  China  and  Houf?* 

konfr  in  ponnda  and 

value  in  yen. 


! 
I 


8,862.854 


Y.  434,827 

7,002,583 
Y.  344,708 

10,606,484 
Y.  565,695 


Exixirt  from  Anpinfir 

to  Japan  in  pounds 

and  value  iu  yen. 


(        1,430,548 


\     Y.     69,642 
2,180,269 


! 


Y.  104,509 

12,042,352 
Y.  418,676 


Kxport  from  Takow 

to  Japan  in  pounda 

and  value  in  yen. 


I 


37,506 


Y.       1.776 
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Of  the  island's  mineral  products,  Gold  is  the  most  imix)rtant.    Althoujjli 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  mountainous  district  of  Formosa  has  been  pro- 
spected, yet  this  valuable  mineral  has  been  discovered  in  several  parts  of  the 
island,  and  the  mining  of  it  in  the  north  is  now  an  industry  exceeding  in 
importance  the  workings  of  coal  and  sulphur  together.     Gold  thus  takes  a 
lead  in  the  island's  minerals,  and  promises  a  future  development  which  may 
possibly   make   it   the   leading  product  of  T^ormosa.     Coal,  while  present 
throughout  the   island  in  considerable  quantities,   exists  in  numerous  thin 
seams   which   do   not  justify  the  introduction  of  extensive  mining  plants; 
but  Gold,  both  in  alluvial  gravels  and  quartz  veins,  is  of  sufficient  richness  to 
encoiu'age  investment.     The  Japanese  have  recognized  this  by  introducing 
modern  mining  machinery  at  an  expenditure  exceeding  tliat  of  private  firms 
in  any  other  of  the  island's  industries. 

W^ith  the  exception:  of  the  north,  researches  by  mining  experts  have 
Ijeen  limited  to  few  districts,  where  in  most  cases  the  presence  of  Gold  had 
been  previously  reported,  and,  as  the  vast  mountain  range  nmning  through 
that  portion  of  the  island  occupied  by  savages  remains  unexplored,  it  is 
somewhat  premature  to  make  any  comparisons  as  to  the  relative  richness  of 
the  island's  various  districts.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  of  tlie  limited 
area  investigated,  the  north,  particularly  the  region  known  as  the  Zuiho 
(Sui-hong)  district,  possesses  the  most  valuable  Gold  deposits. 

At  several  places  along  the  inhospitable  east  coast,  where  mining  en- 
gineers have  landed,  Gold  has  been  discovered,  which  has  led  to  the  belief 
that  auriferous  rock  is  to  be  found  along  the  whole  east  coast.  That  portion 
of  the  western  half  of  the  island  under  Japanese  control  is  not  generally  of  a 
geological  formation  favorable  to  reef  Gold,  although  some  alluvial  deposits 
may  be  found. 

Commencing  with  the   north  of   the  island.  Gold  is  first  found  in  the 
Kelung  river.     This  stream  rises  in  hills   to  the  south-east  of  the  port  of 
Kelung,  in  the  heart  of  the  Zuiho  ( iold  district,  and  flows  in  a  general  wester- 
ly direction,  until  it  intersects  the  Tamsui  river  near  Daitotei  (IVatutia),  thus 
affording  an  outlet  to  the  sea.     From  the  capital  Taihoku  (Taipeh),  a  trip  of 
12  to  15  miles  up  the  Kelung  river   to  a   point  near  the  village  of  Suihen- 
kiaku   (Sui-teng-ka)   will  bring  one  within  the  reach  of  Gold ;  for  here  the 
gravel  in  the  river-bed  will  )ield,  after  an  hour's  work  with  pan  or  cradle,  a 
few  grains  of  the  glittering  metal,  which,  if  not  very  plentiful,  will  at  least 
give  evidence  that  the  precious  substance  is  about.     The  higher  up  the  river 
we  proceed  the  more  plentiful  the  mineral  becomes,  and  in  some  seasons  of 
the  year  Gold-washing  will  be  in  progress  from  Suihenkiaku  to  the  head 
waters    at    the    foot   of    Sanshorei    (Samtiao)    hills,  a   distance    of  some 
20    miles.     From    the    Kyufun    hills,    some    two    miles    south     east     of 
Zuiho     run     the     Kjufun      (Kau-hun),     Daiurin    (Twa-koa-la),     Sho-soko 
(Sio-sha-kng),    and   Daisoko  (Twa-sha-kng)  rivers.      The  first  two  empty 
into  the  sea,   and  the  last  two  unite  with  the  Kelung  river.      Near  their 
sources  they  are  in  contact  with  the  auriferous  rock  of  the  Kyufun  field,   and 
the  four  yield  more  or  less  Gold  by  placer  mining,  though  owing  to  their 
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comparatively  limited. extent  they  do  not  equal  the  Kelung  river  in   quantity 
produced. 

Kyufun,  Daisoko,  Shosoko  and  Daiurin  are  also  the  names  given  to 
quartz  fields  in  close  proximity  on  either  side  of  the  Kyufun  hills.  Kin- 
kwaseki  (Kim-koe-tsio)  is  a  high  peak,  capped  with  an  overhanging  rock,  i]^ 
miles  further  to  the  south-east,  and  is  rich  in  auriferous  rock.  Kyufun  and 
Kinkwaseki  are  at  present  being  worked  with  modern  mining  appliances. 

Across  the  mountains  some  25  miles  to  the  south  on  the  border  of  the 
Kapsulan  plain  of  the  Gilan  district,  auriferous  rock  is  reported ;  and  it  is 
said  tliat,  in  ancient  days,  Gold  deposits  to  the  south-west  of  Gilan  were 
profitably  worked ;  but,  owing  to  the  attacks  of  the  savages,  operations  were 
discontinued. 

The  Buroko  (Bu-ro-kau)  stream,  which  runs  into  the  sea  just  to  the 
north  of  Suao  (So-o),  a  village  on  the  coast  some  1 2  miles  south  of  Gilan 
city,  has  its  source  in  auriferous  rock  lying  in  the  savage  district ;  and  placer 
mining  was  once  carried  on  along  its  l)ed ;  but,  owing  to  savage  raids, 
operations  have  been  abandoned  for  many  years. 

On  the  east  coast,  35  miles  south  of  Suao  (So-o),  in  the  vicinity  of  Shinjio 
(Sin-sia),  the  Sansan  (Sam-tsan),  Tokiri  (Tek-ki-leh),  and  other  rivers  have 
been  worked  and  found  rich  in  gold  bearing  sands.  I  fere  alluvial  Gold  is 
found  over  a  wide  area,  the  field  being  a  strip  along  the  sea  shore  lo  miles 
in  length,  and  of  varj'ing  width,  running  from  Shinjio  to  Karenko  (Ho-ling- 
kang).  It  is  believed  by  mining  experts  that  this  district  contains  the  largest 
quantity  of  placer  Gold  of  any  known  field  in  the  island. 

Further  to  die  south,  along  the  east  coast,  some  thirty  miles  from 
Karenko,  is  the  Shukoran  (Siu-kor-luan)  Gold  field.  This  is  a  district 
extending  along  the  Taikoko  (Twa-kang-kau)  river  for  a  distance  of  four 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Here  not  only  alluvial  deposits  exist,  but  quartz  veins 
are  found  in  the  neighlx)ring  cliffs.  Though  no  very  careful  examination  has 
been  made,  yet  from  a  hasty  survey  it  would  appear  that  the  auriferous  rock 
field  here  is  the  most  extensive  so  far  known  in  the  island.  The  river  gravel 
is  doubtless  rich,  but,  owing  to  the  depth  and  swiftness  of  the  stream,  it  would 
Ixi  very  difficult  to  work  the  l)ed.  This  attractive  district  remains  unexploited 
owing  to  the  practical  inaccessibility  of  the  place.  Landing  through  the  surf 
is  difficult  and  unsafe ;  and  the  savages  command  the  hills  to  the  north,  south, 
and  west.  The  government  has  been  urged  to  improve  the  moutli  of  the 
Taikoko  river  so  as  to  permit  small  steamers  to  enter,  and  to  establish  a 
post  in  the  district. 

As  regards  the  western  half  of  the  island,  no  valuable  deposits  have  yet 
been  found,  though  in  the  extreme  south  corner  some  Gold  is  reported  to 
exist  in  one  of  the  P\iko  (Hongkong)  hills  near  the  savage  border.  The  hill 
district  has,  however,  been  but  roughly  inspected,  and  it  is  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  more  careful  examination  will  result  in  some 
satisfactory^  discoveries. 

The  east  coast,  from  its  geological  formation,  presents  the  most  attractive 
field  for  investigation,  and  the  known  deposits,  as  recorded  above,  in  the 
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Zuiho,    Gilan,    Shinjio,    and  Shukoran  districts,  warrant  the  belief  tliat  tK^ 
efferts  of  mining  engineers  in  other  parts  of  the  eastern  lialf  oftheislaricl 
will  be  successful :  and  when   government  control  is  established  and  road^j 
constructed   in   that   at   present   wild   and  unsetried  territor}%  the  lack  o( 
agricultural  land  will  doubtless   Ix:  fully   compensated   for   by   the   weaJtA 
obtained  from  its  mineral  treasures. 


Having  briefly  dealt  with  the  present  known  auriferous  fields,  it  will 
of  interest  to  look  at  the  historical  side  of  the  subject ;    for  although  tk.  ^ 
location  of  the  (iold   deposits-  has   been  known   to  the  present  inhabitant  ^^. 
only  during  the  last  nine  years,  yet  of  the  Formosan  mineral  products,  Gol-^cJ 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  that  was  worked,  and   furthermore  the  firj^^t 
diat  was  carried  away  from  the  island,  although  it  can  not  be  said  that  it  :s 
original  owners  parted  with  it  willingly.     It  appears  to  be  an  incurable  habm  t 
of  early  voyagers  to  attribute  to  unknown  districts  in  every  land  visited  b^^' 
them  rich  deposits  of  this  precious  metal.     Formosa  was   no  exception;  io  m 
of  the  many  old  books  in  which  reference  to  the  island  is  made,  there  Lsi 
scarcely  one  that  does  not  contain  some  fanciful  tale  of  vast  golden  riches   ; 
to  whidi  some  of  the  more  audacious  have  added  precious  stones.     It  is  not 
tliat  these  descriptions  may  not  some  day  be  appropriate,  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  not  so  at  the  time  the  volumes  referred  to  were  written.    For 
instance,  Count  lienyowsky,  the  Hungarian  adventurer  who  spent  some  time 
on  the  east  coast  in    1771,  writes  in  his  memoirs,  that  the  savage  chief  to 
whom  he  had  given  assistance  presented  his  party  with  *' some  fine  pearls, 
eight  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  and  twelve  pounds  of  Gold.'*     Besides  this, 
the  count  received  for  his  private  use  **  a  box  containing  100  pieces  of  Gold 
which  together  weighed  thirteen  pounds  and  a  cjuarter."     It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  count  might  have   received  some  few  (iold  nuggets  or  a  quantity  of 
dust;  but  the   Dutch,  who  were  in  the   island  a  centur)' before,  had  close 
relations  Avith  the  savages  and  heard  of  no  such  quantities  of  Gold  ;  Avhile  as 
to  silver,  no  definite  traces  have  been  ever  found  ;  and  the  savages  of  the 
present  day  seem  not  aware  of  the  presence  of  any  precious  metals  within 
their  territory.     It  is  quite  probable,  therefore,  that  Benyowsky's  tale  of  the 
gifts  was  largely  imaginative. 

It  would  not  Ixi  safe,  however,  to  assume  that  the  savages  did  not  in 
ancient  days  to  some  extent  work  Gold  ;  in  fact  man)'  of  the  old  authorities 
are  so  unanimous  on  this  point  that  any  one  who  accepts  their  statements  on 
other  subjects  would  be  scarcely  justified  in  disregarding  them  on  this  point. 
It  Avould  not  be  extraordinarv  if  savaj^es,  who  had  at  one  time  worked  the 
(iold  deposits,  should  later  ha\e  abandoned  them,  owing  perhaps  to  some 
superstitious  belief,  or  should  have  lost  sight  of  them  owing  to  the  invasion 
of  some  unfriendly  tribe,  or  that  the  presence  of  (lold,  then  of  no  special 
significance  to  them,  as  its  value  was  prolxibh'  not  known,  should  be  forgotten 
in  a  generation  or  so. 

The  earliest  reference  to  the  production  of  ( iold  in  the  island  whidi  is  at 
all  definite  informs  us  that,  in  1430,  a  party  of  Chinese  adventurers  landed 
on  the  east  coast  to  investigate  the  reports  that  rich  Gold  mines  existed 
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"•here.  They  failed  to  discover  the  precious  metal  sought  for,  and  it  is  ^akl 
that  so  great  Avas  their  anoer  that  they  attacked  and  slaughtered  every 
living  being  they  could  lay  hands  on,  l)efore  leaving  the  island  in  disgust. 

7Tie  outrage  was  repeated  on  a.  more  elaborate  scale  during  the  first 
few  years  following  the  Chinese  occupation.  Father  de  Mailla,  one  of  the 
Jesuit  priests  who  visited  Formosa  in  17 15,  and  who  gave  the  world  much 
reliable  information  on  the  condition  of  the  island  in  his  days,  tells  us  that 
the  Chinese  lost  no  time,  after  the  subjection  of  the  plain  savages,  in  searching 
for  the  treasures  which  had  been  so  frequently  reported  as  existent  in  the 
savage  districts  on  the  east  coast.  They  equipped  a  small  vessel  that  they 
might  make  the  voyage  by  sea,  rather  than  attempt  the  dangerous  journey 
over  the  mountains.  Hospitality  was  then  considered  a  virtue  by  the 
savages ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  strangers  they  were  given  a  generous  and 
friendly  welcome.  Houses  were  placed  at  their  disposal,  food  provided,  and 
every  assistance  rendered  them  during  the  week  they  remained.  Diligent 
search  and  persistent  questioning  did  not  reveal  to  the  Chinese  the  location 
of  the  Gold  deposits.  They  did,  however,  unfortunately  find  in  one  of  the 
huts  of  the  savages  a  few  ingots  of  Gold,  which  the  aboriorines  regarded  as 
of  little  value.  This  discovery  aroused  the  baser  instincts  of  the  visitors,, 
who,  discontented  with  the  result  of  their  voyage,  and  determined  to  acquire 
lx>ssession  of  the  Gold  without  payment,  concocted  a  dastardly  plan  which, 
for  refined  treachery  and  cruelty,  could  hardly  be  exceeded.  The  Chinese 
feigned  to  be  desirous  of  showing  their  gratitude  to  the  savages,  whom  tliey 
praised  as  their  loving  friends'  and  accordingly,  after  having  prepared  their 
vessel  for  the  return  voyage,  they  invited  the  hospitable  and  unsuspecting 
savages  to  a  grand  feast,  given,  the  Chinese  represented,  in  token  of  their 
affection.  The  unfortunate  guests  on  arriving  were  plied  plentifully  Avith 
intoxicating  liquor,  and,  when  in  a  state  of  semi  consciousness,  were  massa- 
cred to  a  man,  and  the  Chinese,  quickly  possessing  themselves  of  the  Gold, 
set  sail  and  returned  to  the  west  coast.  The  mandarin  took  no  notice  of 
the  outrage,  and  the  chief  of  the  expedition  was  in  no  way  interfered  with. 
Still,  as  the  good  father  noted,  the  Chinese  of  the  island  paid  the  penalty. 
The  news  6f  the  crime  spread  throughout  the  savage  districts,  and  a  large 
band  invaded  the  Chinese  territory,  slaughtering  in  cold  blood  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  burning  to  the  ground  many  villages ;  and  from  that  day 
warfare  between  the  two  peoples  was  unceasing. 

In  ancient  papers  two. methods  are  described  by  which  the  savages 
obtained  the  Gold.  One  authority,  writing  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  regard  to  '*  a  great  and  rich  Golden  mine  in  Formosa  **  states, 
'*  In  August  the  great  rains  sweep  down  an  incredible  store  of  this  rich 
metal,  which  falls  into  pits  made  on  purpose  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which 
the  inhabitants  draining  gather  the  ore  from  the  bottom,'*'  Avhile  a  second 
writer  asserts  that  the  savages  ''scooped  "  Gold  out  of  certain  creeks  in  the 
Gilan  district  (presumably  sand  washing),  and  that  they  melted  the  metal  into 
bars.   The  Gold  appeared  to  them  to  be  an  article  of  beauty  rather  than  value, 

1.  Ogilby'8  Atlas  Chineusis.    I^ondon  MDCLXXI. 
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and  the  dazzling  metal  was  concealed  in  earthen  jars  and  broujjht  forth  only 
for  the  gratification  of  some  favored  visitor.    Among  the  strangers  arriving  in 
the  island,  the  Japanese,  who  were  for  a  short  time  settled  in  Kelung  during 
the  1 6th  centur\\  are  said  to  have  been  aware  of  the  presence  of  Gold-bearing 
sands  in  North  Formosa.     Hut  on  their  departure  they  carried  the  secret 
with  them.     A   hundred  years   intervened;  the  Dutch  occupied   Formosa; 
and  the  Gold  deposits  were   rediscovered  by  tliem  only  to  be  again  lost 
on   the  dei>arture  of  the  foreigners.     Koxinga's    retainers,  likewise   made 
what  they  doubtless  considered  a  virgin  find,  and  were  apparently  able 
to  keep  the  lact  secret   from   the  Imperial  Chinese  who  followed ;  for  the 
latter  settled  throughout  the  Gold  district,  and  yet  two  centuries  elapsed 
before  they  became  aware  of  the  wealth  about  them.     Their  discover)'  was 
quite  accidental.     During  the  year  1890,  at  the  time  of  the  constniction  ot 
the  new  Taipeh  Kelung  railway,  some  workmen,  erecting  a  railway  bridge 
across  a  branch  of  the  upper  Kelung  river,  near  Hatto  (Poetau),  observed 
some  glittering  flakes  of  metal  in   the  gravel   which  they  were  handling. 
Some  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  men  commenced  panning,  with  encourag- 
ing results.     iMnally  the  news  reached  the  China  mainland.     Chinese  who 
had  returned  from  California  or  Australia,  and  who  were  familiar  with  Gold 
washing,  flocked  across  the  channel  in  thousands.     They  introduced  Gold 
washing  cradles  and   "long  toms,*'   and  carried   on   the  work  with  great 
energy.     Washers  were  soon  busy  all  along  the  higher  waters,  and  there 
was  scarcely  a  shingle  bed  exposed  without  its  quota  of  excited  workmen. 
For  living  accommodation,  little  rude  grass  hifts  were  hastily  erected  along 
tlfe  river  banks,  and  some  of  the  Gold  seekers  were  provided  with  boats  to 
shelter  them  at  night.     The  mainland  Chinese  suffered  much  from  sickness, 
however;  not  a  few  died,  and  during  a  great  typhoon  in  1892,  the  river  rose 
suddenly  in  the  night,  sweeping  away,   and  destroying  numerous  huts  and 
boats,  and  causing  considerable  loss  of  life. 

In  September,  1891,  a  local  proclamation  was  issued  prohibiting  Gold 
washing  ;  but  without  effect,  and  the  mandarins,  taking  a  characteristically 
practical  view  of  the  subject,  decided  that,  as  the  evil  could  not  be  cured  it 
should  be  endured — to  their  profit.  Accordingly,  in  1892,  special  offices 
were  established  at  convenient  stations,  and  persons  desiring  to  engage 
in  the  washing  were  forced  to  provide  themselves  w  ith  licenses.  Workers 
were  divided  into  classes,  of  apparently  the  weak  and  strong,  15  Mexican 
cents  being  the  daily  license  fee  for  full  grown  men,  and  10  cents  for  women 
or  children  ;  while  even  prospectors  were  charged  ten  cents  a  day.  The 
licensed  workmen  were  provided  with  a  wooden  tag  bearing  the  government 
seal.  Collection  of  this  impost  was  made  ever)'  five  days.  There  were 
some  3,000  washers  then  at  work,  and  the  returns  to  the  officials  Irom  this 
tax  averaged  about  1 2,000  yen  a  month  ;  but  owing  to  the  expense  of  keeping 
up  the  various  offices,  together  with  squeezes,  which  were  reported  as 
considerable,  the  actual  net  revenue  to  the  Formosan  treasury  was  slight. 
Ihere  was  also  evidence  of  secret  workings ;  so  to  place  the  industry  on  a 
more  satisfactory  footing  as  concerned  government  revenues,  the  right  to 
work  the  deposits  was  sold  out  to  four  wealthy  Chinese  for  eighteen  months 
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from  January  1893,  for  the  sum  of  75,000  yen.  In  that  year  a  rich  placer 
district  was  discovered  in  the  Kjaifun  (Kau  hun)  hills,  and  the  fortunate 
monopolist  who  controlled  that  district  is  said  to  have  obtained  for  a  con- 
siderable period  several  thousand  yen  worth  of  Gold  a  day. 

Tlie  number  of  Chinese  employed  in  the  industry  depended  somewhat 
on  the  jjeneral  demand  for  labor,  and  during  the  months  in  the  year  when 
agricultural  work  was  not  pressing,  many  farm  laborers  took  a  hand  at 
washing.  It  is  said  that  the  numl)er  engaged  reached  at  one  time  to  several 
thousands,  and  that  a  million  yen  worth  of  gold  was  produced  in  a  single 
year. 

Up  to  1894,  no  auriferous  reefs  had  been  discovered ;  but  during  this 
year  a  Chinese  expert  Avho  had  engaged  in  Gold  mining  in  California  found 
Gold  bearing  quarts  in  the  Kyu-fun  (Kau-hun)  hills.  The  industry  was  now- 
more  promising  than  ever,  and  to  profit  by  it  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
tlie  government,  at  the  expiration  of  die  eighteen  months  private  grant, 
again  took  charge,  and  re-established  the  gold  offices,  to  which  they  added 
new  ones.*  Chinese  official  control  continued  until  the  next  year  (1895), 
Avhen  the  island  was  ceded  to  Japan. 

The  quartz  mining  by  the  Chinese  was  carried  on  in  a  verj'  primitive 
inanner.  The  district  above  Zuiho  was  controlled  by  13  Chinese.  They 
divided  the  land  among  them,  and  each  party  sunk  a  narrow  shaft  to  a 
depth  of  some  1 30  feet.  Side  tunnels  were  then  put  in,  following  the  vein, 
to  the  approximate  lK)rder  of  their  respective  districts.  Experienced 
Japanese  experts  have  stated  that  the  Chinese  were  verj'  skillful  in  working 
in  small  tunnels.  The  writer,  while  on  a  trip  through  the  Gold  district, 
inspected  an  old  Chinese  mine,  and  was  struck  with  the  size  of  the  shaft  and 
tunnels, — so  small  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  a  human  being  to  Avork  in 
them.  In  the  shaft,  as  a  substitute  for  a  ladder,  ran  a  spliced  pole  of 
sufficient  length  to  reach  from  top  to  bottom,  notches  having  been  cut  in  it 
at  intervals  of  10  or  12  inches,  offering  slight  but  apparently  sufficient  footing 
for  the  Chinese  miners.  The  drifts  on  the  lode  were  so  small  that  the 
workmen  negotiated  them  on  all  fours,  and  were  obliged  to  excavate  while 
in  a  reclining  position.  The  ore  obtained  Avas  brought  to  the  shaft  in  a  Ixig 
or  basket,  and  this  was  hoisted  to  the  mouth  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  moved  by 
a  roughly  constructed  windlass  aboxe.  The  Chinese  controlling  the  mine 
took  no  part  in  the  extraction  of  the  Gold  from  the  ore,  which  they  sold  as 
such,  delivered  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  PVom  30  cents  upwards  per  30 
catties,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  vein,  was  obtained  for  the  Gold  bearing 
rock,  apd  the  purchaser  carried  the  ore  away  for  treatment.  If  the  on*  was  of 


1.  The  Chinese  Government  offices  with  the  number  of  attendants  at  each  were  as  follows  : 

Zuiho  (Sui-hong)  Head  Office 6  officials   85  guards  and  inspectors. 

Shikiako-tei  (Si-kah-tieu)  Branch  Office        1 

Dandan  (Wan-wan)  .,  ,,  1 

Goto  (Go-taw)  ,,  1 

Kyu-fun  (Kau-hun)  ,.  ,,  . .  2 

Shosok5  (Sio-sha-kng)  „  ,.  2 


14 

14 

11 

24 

14 

Total  6  offices 18       ..       ICA 
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a  soft,  clayey,  or  decomposed  character,  as  much  of  it  was,  it  was  broken  up  by 
hand  and  then  taken  directly  to  the  cradle,  where  it  was  washed,  and  panned. 
and  the  free  Gokl  taken  out.  The  hard  quartz  was  broken  with  a  hammer 
or  stone  and  pulverized  in  a  native  stone  mortar,  and  then  washed.  ITie 
iron  pyrites  were  also  ground  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  the  Gold  being  extracted 
by  washing.  Both  processes  were,  of  course,  very  wasteful ;  still  so  rich 
was  the  ore  handled  that  the  Chinese  found  the  work  profitable. 

'ITie  Chinese  were  almost  solely  interested  in  the  northern  Gold  minest 
the  other  deposits  in  the  island,  with  two  exceptions,  not  appearing  to  them  to 
be  of  much  importance.  In  1 894,  some  30  native  washers,  learning  of  the 
Shinjio  (Sin-sia)  field,  arrived  there  from  the  north,  and  commenced  washing 
the  gravel  to  the  right  of  the  Shinjio  river.  Water  being  difficult  to  obtain 
there,  they  moved  the  scene  of  their  operations  to  the  sea  shore,  but  the  high 
waves  interfered  with  their  work  there  also,  and  they  again  removed,  locating 
on  the  right  tenk  of  the  Tokiri  (Tek-ki-le)  river.  Here  they  were  meeting 
with  some*  success  when,  during  the  winter  of  1895,  a  band  of  savages  on  a 
head-hunting  expedition  swept  down,  and,  it  is  reported,  utterly  exterminated 
them.  In  the  extreme  south  of  the  island,  in  1890,  an  extensive  landslide, 
doubtless  caused  by  heavy  rains,  carried  away  a  large  section  of  one  of  the 
Fuko  (Hong-kong)  hills,  exposing,  it  is  said,  in  the  hillside  a  considerable 
quantity  of  free  Gold.  It  is  reported  by  natives  that  the  place  Avas  worked 
quietly  by  the  Chinese  living  in  the  vicinity,  in  hopes  that  news  of  its  existence 
would  not  reach  the  ears  of  the  mandarins.  The  field  (presumably  in  limited 
sections)  was  so  rich,  the  Chinese  claim,  that  it  was  customary  to  exchange 
a  measure  of  rice  for  a  measure  of  the  Gold  bearing  earth.  These  hills  are 
between  Pangliau  (Horio)  and  Iniko  villages. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese,  the  Gold  districts,  which  had  l)een  held  by 
tlie   Chinese   as   government   propert)',    passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Japanese  Government.     P'or  the  first  3'ear  no  attempt  was  made  to  control 
tlie  mining  industr\',  and  some  two  to  three  thousand  Chinese  engaged  daily 
in  gravel  washing.     In  September    1896,    mining   regulations   having   been 
issued,'  the  government  received  applications  for  claims,  a  large  number  of 
washing  permits  were   granted,   and   valuable  alluvial  and  quartz  districts 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Japanese.     Considerable  care   was   exercised   in 
granting   valuable  claims   to  provide  that  only  responsible  parties  should 
obtain  them;  the  right  to  do  this  being  reserved  by  the  government.     The 
Kyufun  and  Kinkwasoki  applicants  wrre  obliged  to  depo.sit   15.000  yen  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith,  and  as  an  example  of  the  success  of  this  system,  it 
may  be  noted   that   the  parties  obtaining  the  alx)ve  mines,  being  men  of 
capital   and   experience,    extensive   development   of  their   properties    was 
commenced  at  once.     The  government  granted  five  claims  for  quartz  and 
eighty-nine  for  placer  mining.     A  re])ort  on  the  present  condition  of  the  Gold 
mining  industr)*,  both  quartz  and  placer  mining,  is  confined  to  a  description  of 
the  works  in  the  north  1^'ormosa  district,  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Ziiiho 
( Sui  hong)  fields ;  there  being  no  other  deposits  worked  at  present. 

1.  For  tianeUarion  of  mininjT  rp^iilationfl  seo  not<>  olofting  this  chapter. 
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To  persons  who  take  pleasure  in  travel  off  ''unbeaten  tracks'*  and  are 
interested  in  industrial  investigation,  a  visit  to  the  Gold  district  will  be  found 
enjoyable,  though  the  traveller,  owing  to  the  fact  tliat  no  comfortable  inns 
exist,  must  be  prepared  to  put  up  with  more  or  less  hardship.* 

'ITiough  that  section  of  the  Kelung  ri\'er  which  flows  for  a  distance 
parallel  with  the  Kelung-Taipeh  railway  is  not  rich  in  gold,  there  are 
usually  a  few  washers  at  work,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  operation  can  be 
easily  obtained  from  the  train  windows  when  running  between  Suikenkiaku 
(Sui-teng-ka)  station  and  the  tunnel  under  the  Kelung  hills.  While  Chinese 
at  times  wash  for  gold  all  along  the  upper  Kelung  river,  the  centre  of  this 
industry  is  in  the  Zuiho  (Sui-hong)  district,  where  have  sprung  up  some  diree 
compact  little  villages  inhabited  entirely  by  gold  miners. 

As  previously  mentioned,  Zuiho  district  is  to  the  south-east  of  Kelung. 
The  village  of  Zuiho,  the  first  place  of  interest,  is  9  miles  from  Kelung,  and 
the  trip  can  be  easily  made,  by  Chinese  chair,  and  in  some  seasons  of  the 
year  even  by  bicycle.  It  is  best  to  start  early  in  the  morning.  The  road 
runs  from  Kelung  in  an  east  and  south-easterly  direction,  and  dien  mounting 
the  low  ridge  of  hills  Avhich  surrounds  the  harbor  enters  a  coal  mining 
district.  The  road  passes  within  a  few  feet  of  the  mouths  of  several 
Chinese  worked  coal  tunnels,  and  a  feAV  moments  may  be  spent  with  interest 
in  obser\ang  the  cnide  method  of  mining  here  practised.  The  rich  soil  of 
the  hills,  together  with  the  abundant  rain-fall,  is  conducive  ofa  wealth  of 
semi-tropical  vegetation,  in  which  ferns,  from  the  little  clinging  species 
attached  to  banks  of  rock  or  earth  to  the  large  tree  ferns,  which  in  Formosa 
sometimes  reach  a  height  of  60  feet,  are  most  abundant. 

About  I  y^  miles  from  Kelung  the  road  crosses  the  summit  of  the  hills, 
350  feet  above  sea  level,  and  then  descends  along  a  picturesque  pathway 
which  at  Ryutanto  (Liong-tam-tah)  approaches  the  Kelung  river,  and 
following  on  the  left  bank  leads  over  a  level  road  to  Zuiho  village,  the 
journey  from  Kelung  by  Chinese  chair  w^ith  three  carriers  taking  some  two 
hours.  At  Zuiho  are  stationed  district  officers  and  a  few  police.  The 
population  of  the  village,  including  the  inhabitants  in  the  immediate  vicinit)\ 
who  are  all  either  engaged  in  Gold  washing  or  in  occupations  largely  dej^en- 
dent  on  the  industry,  numbers  nearly  four  thousand. 

The  Gold  bearing  gravel  in  the  Kelung  river  acdvely  worked  in  the 
vicinity  of  Zuiho  is  distributed  over  a  large  area,  and  has  resulted  from  the 
erosion  and  disintegration  of  the  auriferous  rock  in  the  hills  through  which 
the  higher  reaches  of  the  stream  pass.  The  Kelung  river  is  generally 
shallow,  save  in  the  rainy  season,  lasting  usually  from  late  October  to  early 
March,  and  in  most  places  in  the  upper  river  it  is  possible  by  the  construction 
ofa  small  embankment  to  work  the  bed  gravel.*   As  is  usually  the  case  with 

1.  While  the  writer  finds  pleasure  rather  thnn  diBComfort  in  an  np>coantry  trip  for  a  few  dayi, 
and  can  for  a  short  time  put  up  comfortably  with  the  rather  limited  food  supplies  which  are  to  be 
obtained  in  every  village,  such  as  chicken,  e^fifs,  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  and  possibly  fish,  stili  visitors  who 
would  feet  inconvenience  in  \mxi%  deprived  of  the  service  afforded  by  foreign  hotels  had  better,  if  they 
are  desirous  of  making  the  trip  to  the  gold  district,  take  a  cook  with  them,  together  with  a  store  of 
food  and  drinkables.    There  is  li  ramTl  Japanese  inn  at  Zttiho  viHage^  but  none  in  the  quartz  district. 
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shallow  hill  streams,  which  arc  often  tlooded.  the  river  bed  is  wide,  and  in 
the  summer  a  large  portion  of  it  is  dry.  It  therefore  prov^ides  a  strip  of  con- 
siderable though  varying  width  on  either  side,  which  for  some  seven  months 
can  be  worked  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Chinese  washers  have  also  added  much  to  the  area  by  gradually  digging 
away  the  river  banks :  and  as  in  some  places  these  banks  are  natural  levees, 
protecting  by  their  height  or  formation  adjoining  low  lands,  no  little  conster- 
nation has  been  caused  owing  to  the  increasing  damage  done  by  floods.    In 
some  sections  an  auriferous  gravel  stratum,  covered  with  an  upper  soil  of 
loam,  extends  from  the  river  on  either  side  for  varjang  distances,  but  this 
has  not  been  carefully  examined  as  yet,  and  the  native  washers  confine  their 
operations  almost  wholly  to  the  gravel  along  the  river  bank.     Although  pits 
and  holes  with  adjoining  mounds  of  washed-out  gravel,  which  are  visible 
all  along  the  upper  Kelung  river,  give  evidence  of  widely  spread  work,  experts 
assert  that  the  field  has  only  been  scratched  over ;   and  one  government 
mining  engineer  estimates  that  there  is  over  1,275,000  tsubo  of  auriferous 
gravel  in  sight,  which  will  yield  on  an  average  over  four  pennj^veight  of 
Gold  per  cubic  tsubo  (6  cubic  feet). 

In  working  the  alluvial  deposits  the  Chinese  use  only  the  more  primitive 
washing  appliances,  such  as  the  ''cradle"  and  *'Long  Tom."  No  large 
sluice-works  or  hydraulic  mining  appliances,  which  make  an  extensive 
mining  of  placer  deposits  possible,  have  yet  been  introduced. 

ITie  cradle  used  in  the  island  varies  but  slightly  from  the  implement  of 
like  name  seen  in  the  western  states,  from  which  in  reality  it  was  copied : 
the  model  having  been  introduced  into  the  island  by  a  Chinese  who  had 
worked  in  the  placer  diggings  of  California.  I1ie  present  Formosan  cradle 
consists  of  a  wooden  trough  some  4  feet  long  and  i  foot  wide.  One  end  is 
closed  in,  and  the  sides  of  the  trough  at  this  end  are  some  sLx  inches  high, 
but  slope  down  to  an  inch  or  so  as  they  approach  the  opposite  end,  across 
which  runs  a  slat.  Tlie  two  sides  and  the  end  of  the  upper  section  form  a 
support,  on  which  is  placed  a  square  coverless  box  or  *  hopper  with  a  tin 
bottom  perforated  thickly  with  holes  some  half  inch  in  diameter.  From  the 
forward  lower  edge  of  the  hopper,  when  in  position,  inclines  downward  towards 
the  closed  in  end  of  the  trough  a  board,  the  edge  of  which  is  but  an  inch  or 
so  from  the  floor  and  a  like  distance  from  the  end  of  the  trough.  On  the 
bottom  side  of  the  trough  to  the  front  and  rear  are  two  wooden  knobs,  and 
from  one  side  near  the  centre,  but  projecting  vertically  above  the  box,  extends 
a  wooden  handle,  by  which  the  trough  can  be  given  a  rocking  motion. 

Two  Chinese  ordinarily  work  together,  one  excavating  the  gravel  and 
the  other  attending  to  the  cradle,  llie  cradle  is  placed  pear  some  stream  or 
other  supply  of  water,  and  is  fixed  in  a  slightly  sloping  position.  The  "  pay 
dirt "  is  thrown  in  the  hopper ;  and  the  operator,  with  the  left  hand,  pours 
basin  after  basin  of  water  on  to  the  mass,  while,  Avith  the  right,  he  rocks  the 
cradle.  The  finer  gravel  is  carried  by  the  water  through  the  perforated 
bottom  down  the  inclined  board,  and,  falling  near  the  closed  in  end  of  the 
trough,  proceeds  slowly  along  the  floor  towards  the  open  end,-  most  of  the 
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lighter  earth  and  sand  passing  out  with  it  over  the  slat,  while  the  heavy 
particles  of  Gold  and  iron  pyrites,  together  with  more  or  less  gravel,  remain 
in  the  bottom.  The  hopper  containing  such  stones  as  were  too  large  to  pass 
through  the  perforated  Ijottom  is  taken  off,  and  then  the  cradle  is  rocked 
until  most  of  the  gravel  is  washed  out,  leaving  little  flakes  of  free  Gold  which 
are  easily  visible,  and  a  more  or  less  quantity  of  iron  pyrites.  The  latter  is 
crushed  to  powder  in  a  Chinese  mortar  and  washed  again :  but,  as  the  reader 
may  surmise,  only  a  portion  of  the  Gold  contained  is  obtained  by  this  crude 
process. 

The  yield  of  Gold  naturally  varies  greatly ;  but  it  is  estimated  that  the 
product  of  one  cradle,  divided  between  the  washer  and  his  assistant,  will 
amount  to  some  70  cents  (local  currency)  a  man,  though  1 5  or  20  cents  of 
this  had,  in  most  districts,  to  be  paid  as  rent  money  to  the  owner  of  the 
claim.  Without  doubt  there  is  a  considerable  percentage  of  Gold  that  is  not 
extracted,  and  complete  and  modern  apparatus  would  quite  likely  show  more 
profitable  results. 

The  Gold  obtained  is  either  disposed  of  directly  as  dust,  or  made  up 
into  little  ingots  some  2  J^  inches  long.  In  preparing  the  latter,  the  dust  is 
placed  in  a  small  clay  crucible,  together  with  about  one  tenth  of  its  own 
weight  of  borax  to  promote  fusion,  which  being  subjected  to  strong  heat, 
such  as  is  obtained  in  a  forge,  melts  in  15  or  20  minutes  and  is  poured  into 
an  iron  mould.  Although  the  crucible  is  crushed  to  a  powder  and  washed 
to  obtain  such  Gold  as  may  cling  to  it,  still  there  remains  a  loss  of  upwards 
of  8^^.  The  Gold  ingots  obtained  contain  from  8  to  2^%  of  silver.  The 
dust  or  bars  are  sold  either  to  the  Chinese  Gold  merchants,  who  are 
usually  at  hand,  or  to  the  two  Japanese  mining  companies.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Gold  Avashing  is  in  the  hands  of  small  workers,  many  of  whom 
give  their  attention  to  Gold  when  there  is  no  pressing  agricultural  work  at 
hand,  and  also  that  they  probably  conceal  the  larger  part  of  their  earnings, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  correctly  the  yearly  output;  but  it  doubtless 
exceeds  a  hundred  thousand  yen. 

To  reach  the  quartz  mines  it  is  necessarj^  to  ascend  by  a  rough  mountain 
path-way  up  the  Kyu-fun  mountain  to  a  village  of  the  same  nariie  2^/^  miles 
from  Zuiho.  The  last  stage  of  the  journey  is  up  a  steep  slope  which  the 
chair  coolies  find  it  very  difficult  to  negotiate,  and  though  the  distance  is 
comparatively  short,  nearly  two  hours  are  required  for  the  trip.  Kyu-fun  is 
as  odd  looking  a  settlement  as  one  could  find.  I^rom  the  houses  one  would 
judge  that  worldly  treasures  were  very  evenly  distributed  among  the 
inhabitants,  for  each  little  straw  hut  is  a  counterpart  of  ever}'  other  structure 
in  the  place ;  and  never  before  has  the  Avriter  seen  so  many  houses  in  such  a 
small  space.  Some  appear  to  be  partially  telescoped  in  adjoining  buildings, 
others  standing  above  as  though  unable  to  force  their  way  to  the  ground,  and 
each  structure  seems  to  be  making  a  silent  appeal  to  its  neighbor  to  move 
over.  Water  is  supplied  from  the  Fujita  mill,  and  nins  in  many  small 
streams,  directed  so  as  to  provide  each  building  with  a  little  rivulet,  passing 
sometimes  by  the  doorway  or  even  over  the  floor  of  the  building.     Such  is 
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the  settlement  of  Kyu-fiin,  and  at  each  hut  the  work  of  Gold-washing  with 
cradles  and  pans  will  be  found  progressing  vigorously,  so  that  the  output  of 
Gold  must  be  considerable.     The  claim  worked  is  the  property  of  the  Fujita 
Company,  who  mine  the  auriferous  rock  at  this  place,  and  the  washers,  of 
whom  there  are  generally  some  450  at  work,  pay  20  cents  a  day  each  for 
their  placer  mining  privilege.     The  value  of  the  daily  output  here  averages 
some  70  cents  per  man,  which,  after  payment  of  the  company's  fees,  leaves 
a  profit  of  say  50  cents,  or  15  yen  a  month,  not  a  bad  income  for  a  Chinese 
laborer.     There  are  other  washers  in  the  vicinity,  making  a  total  in  some 
seasons  of  as  many  as  700  persons  paying  tribute  to  the  Fujita  Company, 
giving  an  income  from  this  source,  in  some  months,  of  nearly  4,000  yen ; 
this  being  clear  profit  to  the  Company. 

The  Fujita  was  the  first  of  the  Japanese  companies  to  engage  in  quartz 
mining  in  Formosa.  Their  expert  arrived  in  December  1896,  and  erected 
soon  after  a  small  experimental  plant  equipped  with  man-power  stamps  some 
four  or  five  in  number.  These  stamps,  though  crude,  were  sufficiently 
effective  for  testing  purposes.  They  resembled,  and  were  on  the  same 
principle  as,  the  pounding  apparatus  used  by  Chinese  in  hulling  rice.  A 
stamp  consisted  of  a  large  stone  hammer-head,  perhaps  2j^  to  3  feet  in 
length,  to  which  Avas  attached  a  strong  piece  of  lumber,  some  7  to  10  feet  in 
length.  This  beam  rested  near  the  centre  on  an  elevated  structure  forming 
a  fulcnim.  Power  is  given  to  the  appliance  by  a  laborer,  who,  resting  against 
a  bamboo  rail  which  runs  from  side  to  side,  alternately  steps  on  and  off  the 
end  of  the  beam,  raising  and  letting  fall  the  hammer-head.  The  hammer 
moved  by  this  see-saw  motion  falls  on  a  cup-like  stone  base,  across  which 
passes  the  ore  to  be  crushed.  In  1899,  a  20  horse-power  steam  plant  with 
a  cnisher  and  ten  stamps  was  put  in  by  this  Company;  and  though  now 
working  the  deposits  on  a  commercial  basis,  the  present  works  are  only  of  a 
temporary  nature,  to  be  replaced  shortly^  by  a  large  and  complete  mill  on  the 
sea  shore,  at  a  place  called  Koshiryo  (Kiah-liao),  where  convenient  water 
communication  will  be  afforded.  71ie  ore  from  the  mines,  which  are  several 
hundred  feet  above  sea-level,  will  be  delivered  to  the  mill  by  a  tram-way;  a 
pier  will  be  built,  and  electric  plant  and  other  industrial  conveniences 
introduced.  It  is  reported  that  the  total  investment  in  the  new  establishment 
Avill  reach  half  a  million  yen.  D.  Fujita.  the  owner  of  the  claim,  is  a 
wealthy  mine-owner  residing  in  Osaka,  possessing  an  abundance  of  capital  to 
erect  a  plant  on  a  scale  of  any  magnitude  necessary,  and  the  Formosa  mine 
will  have  the  largest  gold  extracting  mill  in  the  Empire  erected  by  private 
enterprise. 

The  Fujita  Company's  claim  covers  about  2)/i  square  miles.  The 
strata  have  a  general  north  and  south  direction,  dipping  towards  the  east, 
with  an  inclination  reaching  40  .  The  veins  are  in  rock  of  sandstone 
formation,  and  the  pay  streak  is  a  soft  clay  quartz.  Much  of  it  is  yellow  in 
color,  though  the  richest  portion  is  a  white  streak  against  the  foot  wall,  and 
some  of  it  is  so  soft  that  it  can  be  crumpled  in  the  hand.  Considerable 
quantities  of  the  ore  yield  about  5  parts  Gold  in  10.000,  but  the  average 
quartz  nins  5  in  100,000,  Avhich  is  the  equivalent  of  i?  ozs,  to  the  ton,     lite 
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shafts  and  tunnels  are  roomy,  well  ventilated,  and  drained,  and  are  being 
rapidly  extended.  The  principal  tunnel  running  in  from  the  hill  side  is 
provided  with  a  tramway  ;  and  rock  is  carried  out  in  iron  automatic  dump 
cars.  The  mine  being  at  present  run  on  an  experimental  basis  the  output  is 
not  extensive.  Upwards  of  three  tons  of  rock  are  treated  daily, 
yielding  about  4  ozs.  of  gold.  The  miners  and  mill  workmen  employed 
number  230,  of  whom  150  are  Japanese.  They  are  divided  into  three  gangs 
each  working  for  eight  hours.  A  rather  interesting  point  in  connection 
with  the  above  field,  is  tliat  there  are  two  seams  of  coal  below  the  Gold  veins. 
The  Gold  stratum  has  a  greater  inclination  than  the  coal  layers,  and  the 
latter  can  be  worked  at  a  distance  of  only  some  sixty  feet  from  the  nearest 
Gold  deposits.  The  coal  seams  are  about  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  their 
presence  is  most  convenient,  affording  as  they  do  practically  free  fuel  for  the 
boilers  of  the  milling  plant.  The  Fujita  Company  pay  a  tax  on  their 
property  amounting  to  4,700  yen,  which  is  at  the  government  rate  of  2  yen 
per  thousand  tsubo. 

While  the  Fujita  mine  is,  owing  to  its  extent,  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
property,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  experts  that  die  Kinkwaseki  (Kim-koe- 
tsio)  mine  contains  the  richest  ore  yet  found  in  the  island.  At  all  events, 
the  Tanaka  Company,  who  are  the  owners,  appeared  sufficiently  pleased 
with  it  to  commence  operations  on  a  comparatively  large  scale  at  once ;  and 
there  exists  on  this  property  a  complete  mill  equipped  with  modern 
machinery. 

Kinkwaseki  is  an  independent  mountain  peak  1  y^  miles  from  Kyufun, 
and  the  mines  are  worked  over  a  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  It  can  be 
reached  by  a  rough  mountain  pathway  leading  from  Kyufun,  and  an  hour 
should  be  allowed  for  the  up  trip  if  the  traveller  is  being  carried  in  a  Chinese 
chair.  On  approaching  the  summit,  the  attention  of  the  visitor  will  be 
doubtless  attracted  to  a  large  over-hanging  rock  which  crowns  the  cliff. 
That  this  rock  is  quite  as  dangerous  as  it  looks,  may  be  understood  when  it 
is  noted  that  while  a  party  of  Chinese  were  excavating  beside  it  in  i  S98,  a 
portion  of  the  mass  broke  away,  killing  some  thirty  of  the  miners. 

The  Kinkwaseki  mines  differ  from  the  Kyutiin  deposits  in  geological 
formation.  While  the  latter  consist  of  a  more  or  less  friable  sandstone, 
Kinkwaseki  is  of  hard  igneous  rock.  The  Gold  is  found  in  a  reddish  clayey 
rock  of  a  harder  nature  than  the  Kyufun  ore.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
ore,  giving  one  part  Gold  to  10,000,  and  several  small  pockets  have  been 
found  in  the  pay  shoots  running  as  high  as  i  in  100,  but  the  average  is 
about  2  in  10,000,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  5^/4  ozs.  to  the  ton. 

Although  there  are  several  shafts,  the  ore  is  carried  out  by  a  roomy 
tunnel  which  runs  in  from  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  communicates  with  the 
five  levels  in  which  mining  is  now  carried  on  and  their  connecting  shafts.  A 
tram-way  is  provided  to  transport  the  ore  through  the  tunnel,  and  when  at 
the  entrance,  an  aerial  tram  carries  it  down  to  the  mill  located  in  the  valley 
below,  about  one  third  of  a  mile  distant. 

ITie  path-way  leading  down  from  the  mine  is  steep  and  rocky,  but  as 
there  is  little  to  be  transported  save  the  ore  handled  by  the  aerial  tram,  a 
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i[jood  road  is  not  nccessar}-.  The  mill  is  a  series  of  lar^je  buildings,  joined 
togeriier,  and  the  big  smoke  stack,  the  dust  and  steam,  the  noise  and  other 
signs  of  industrial  activit)',  seem  rjuite  out  of  place  in  the  quiet  valley  with 
its  profusion  of  vegetation. 

The  mill  is  built  on  a  slojje,  and  the  ore  is  received  from  a  sorting 
platform  at  the  highest  point.  The  largest  size  cjuartz  goes  to  the  crusher. 
This  machine,  which  is  of  the  type  known  as  Blake's  ore  crusher,  is  driven 
independently  by  a  double  cylinder  engine  of  some  8  horse-power.  The 
smaller  pieces,  together  with  the  broken  ore  from  the  crusher,  go  to  a 
batter)'  of  medium  weight  stamps,  and  the  finer  pieces  into  a  circular  mill, 
the  crushing  agenc)'  being  two  heavy,  solid  revolving  wheels.  The 
stamp  and  mill,  together  with  some  smaller  machinery  not  necessary  to 
mention  here,  are  driven  by  an  engine  of  1 7  horse-power,  and  a  Pelton 
water  wheel  of  30  horse-power.  Water  carries  the  pulverized  ore  from  the 
stamps  on  to  a  series  of  connected  troughs  known  as  "tables,"  which 
contain  sheets  of  copper  amalgamated  on  the  upper  surface  with  mercurj', 
alternating  with  sections,  of  which  ordinary  coarse  woolen  blanketing  is  the 
covering,  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  latter  being  that  the  heavier  particles  of  the 
metal  which  do  not  adhere  to  tln»  amalgamated  plates  will  be  caught  in  the 
fuzzy  llocculent  surface  of  the  blanket.  From  the  end  of  the  last  table  the 
crushed  stuff  remaining  runs  off  with  the  water  into  a  pit,  where  the  tailings 
are  reserved  for  future  attention.  The  amalgamating  plates  are  cleaned 
down  every  three  hours  or  so,  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been 
gathered,  the  Gold  is  obtained  b)'  s([ueezing  some  of  the  mercury  out  through 
calico  or  chamois  leatht^r,  and  the  amalgam  remaining  is  retorted  in  an  iron 
retort,  the  nozzle  of  which  is  kept  under  water,  that  the  mercurj'  vapor  may 
be  converted  again  into  metallic  form.  The  residue  remaining  is  a  spong)' 
cake  ofGold,  containing  some  small  percentage  of  silver,  but  no  other  metals. 
As  with  the  Fujita  mine,  the  Tanaka  Company  possess  a  coal  mine  a  short 
distance  from  the  mill,  which  provides  an  abundance  of  coal  at  no  further 
cost  than  the  expense  of  excavation.  At  present  from  6  to  Sj4  tons  of  Gold 
ore  are  treated  daily,  jielding  iS  or  more  ozs.  of  (iold,  which  brings  to  the 
company  proceeds  of  over  12,000  yen  a  month. 

There  are  400  men,  Jaj^anese  and  Chinese,  employed  in  the  mine  and  ' 
niill.  Work  is  continued  day  and  night,  and  the  men  are  divided  into  three 
gangs,  each  working  eight  hours.  In  the  mine,  where  the  least  skill  in  excavat- 
ing is  required,  the  Japanese  workmen  are  found  superior  to  the  Chinese.  The 
Japanese  in  certain  specified  levels  receives  3.00  yen  per  foot  advance,  and 
at  this  rate  the  average  Jai)anese  miner  earns  some  30  yen  a  month.  The 
Chinese  are  paid  from  40  to  60  yen  cents  per  da}'.  Some  income  is  derived 
from  Gold  washing  [)rivilcges  disposed  of  to  the  Chinese,  but  in  comparison 
with  the  neighboring  mine  this  is  \'er)'  small.  The  Chinese  excavate  earth- 
like  ore  from  crevices  in  the  rocks,  and  carrying  it  down  to  a  nearby  stream 
wash  it  in  cradles. 

It  is  stilted  that  the  limited  section  of  the  property  now  being  worked 
has  yielded  some  ore  the  richest  yet  found  in  the  whole  Empire.     Tlie 
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Taiiaka  claim  covers  2  square  miles  in  area  and  will  be  steadily  developed. 
ITie  company  are  perfecting  plans  to  increase  the  capacity  of  their  plant,  and 
are  confident  that  their  property  is  a  very  valuable  one. 

In  closing  the  subject,  it  might  be  well  to  repeat  that  of  the  known  Gold 
deposits  only  the  northern  fields  are  being  worked,  and  that  there  is 
opportunity  for  profitable  operations  in  the  several  districts  on  the  east  coast, 
which  have  been  described.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  investigations  in 
the  vast  mountain  district,  occupied  now  by  wild  head-hunters,  may  reveal 
fields  of  Gold  far  more  extensive  and  valuable  than  those  yet  known. 

There  is  very  little,  if  any,  land  in  the  island  suitable  for  agriculture 
that  is  not  already  under  cultivation;  so  that  not  much  increase  in  the 
island's  wealth  can  be  looked  for  from  that  quarter,  but  in  Formosa's  Gold 
fields  there  is  likelihood  of  great  development,  and  if  new  deposits  are  found 
in  the  savage  district,  we  may  anticipate  a  considerable  advancement  in  the 
island's  prosperity. 

Note. — Ah  only  a  trifliiig  portion  of  the  Gold  produced  in  Formosa  is  passed  through  the  Customs  on 
being  exported  from  the  island,  the  statistics  issued  by  the  Customs  are  not  at  all  representative,  and 
have  accordingly  not  been  inserted  here. 

FORMOSA  MINING  REGULATIONS,  ISSUED  ON  SEPTEMBER  7th,  1896. 

Article  I. — The  term  Mining  as  used  in  these  Regulations  refers  to  the  obtaining  of  minerals  by 
excavating  or  otherwise.    Earth  and  stone  used  for  building  purposes  is  exempt. 

Article  II. — The  occupation  of  mining  shall  be  permitted  to  Japanese  subjects  only ;  and  none  but 
Japanese  subjects  can  become  members  or  shareholders  of  any  mining  corporation  or  association. 

Article  III. — A  person  desirous  of  engaging  in  mining  may  apply  for  a  mining  license  to  the  Govemor- 
(reneral  through  the  Prefectural  offices,  describing  the  location  of  the  mine.  The  applicant  may  request 
the  authorities  to  despatch  a  mining  expert  to  make  a  survey  of  the  desired  claim ;  but  in  this  case  the 
authorities  will  collect  the  travelling  expenses  and  other  costs  of  the  survey  from  the  applicant. 

A  person  on  presentation  of  au  application  for  a  mining  license  must  pay  to  the  government  a  fixed 
fee  to  he  determined  by  the  Governor-General. 

Article  IV. — When  circumstances  warrant,  the  Governor-General  can  limit  the  area  of  any  mineral 
field  for  which  mining  applications  may  be  received. 

Article  V. — When  two  or  more  applications  have  been  received  for  one  field,  the  Governor-General 
may  accept  the  application  of  the  person  best  qualified  for  the  undertaking. 

Article  VI. — In  case  a  mining  claim  has  been  applied  for  and  the  area  specified  is  considered  too 
extensive,  or  its  boundaries  are  too  complicated,  or  are  such  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
adjoining  claims,  the  Governor-General  may  order  the  applicant  to  make  any  necessary  alterations  in  the 
application  within  a  stated  period. 

Article  VII. — Such  mining  fields  as  are  considered  necessary  for  government  use  will  not  be  granted 
to  applicants. 

Article  Vin. — On  the  Governor-General  approving  any  application,  the  applicant  will  be  instructed 
to  deposit,  within  a  stated  period,  a  guarantee  sum  ranging  from  100  yon  to  30,000  yen,  prior  to  the  issuing 
of  the  license. 

Bonds  will  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  money.  The  character  and  value  of  such  bonds  will  be 
determined  by  the  Governor-General. 

Article  IX. — The  guarantee  sum  is  to  provide  against  non-payment  of  taxes,  compensation  for 
damages,  and  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  oxecutiou  of  ofiicial  measures.  If  the  government  find  that  the 
amount  of  the  guarantee  already  paid  is  insufficient,  the  mine-holder  may  be  ordered  to  increase  the  sum 
before  the  expiration  of  a  stated  period. 

Article  X. — Any  mining  license  obtained  by  false  representation  or  fraud  is  null  and  void. 

Article  XI. — The  right  to  a  mining  claim  can  be  inherited. 

No  mining  right  can  be  sold,  transferred  or  hypothecated  without  first  obtaining  permission  from  the 
Governor-General. 

Article  XII.— Mineral  fields  within  a  distance  of  300  ken  of  a  fort,  naval  station,  strategical  port, 
powder  mill,  powder  magazine,  or  ammunition  stores  can  not  be  mined;  but,  as  regards  a  naval  station  or 
strategical  port,  this  rule  may  be  dispensed  with  provided  applicants  obtain  permission  from  the  com- 
mandant of  the  place. 
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Article  XIIL— The  approval  of  the  local  authorities  or  consent  of  the  land  owner  or  persons  conoemed 
tthall  be  necessary  to  commence  miuiug  operations  in  any  place  within  a  distance  of  90  Jcen  either  above 
or  below  the  surface  from  railway,  public  road,  river  or  lake,  water-works,  canal,  embaolaneiit,  reservoir, 
religious  structure,  cemetery  and  its  buildings. 

When  the  land-owner  or  the  persons  concerned  refuse  the  consent  specified  as  neoessaiy  in  the 
foregoing  clause,  and  the  mine  is  not  a  source  of  danger,  the  applicant  may  refer  the  case  to  the  chief  of 
local  authorities  £or  decision. 

In  case  the  party  concerned  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  chief  of  local  authorities  he  may 
refer  the  subject  for  final  settlement  to  the  Governor-General  within  30  days  from  the  date  of  the  first 
decision. 

Article  XIV.— Persons  desiring  to  combine,  or  divide,  or  make  other  alteration  in  their  claims  must 
apply  to  the  Governor-General  for  permission. 

When  mining  claims  granted  are  found  injurious  to  general  mining  interests,  or  when  there  is 
discovered  an  error  in  the  grant,  the  Governor-General  may  issue  instructions  to  make,  within  a  stated 
period,  such  alterations  as  may  be  necessary. 

Article  XV. — Holders  who  desire  to  discontinue  mining  operations  for  more  than  60  days  must  apply 
to  the  Governor-General  for  permission. 

In  case  holders  do  not  engage  in  proper  mining  operations,  or  do  injury  to  the  public  interest,  or  cause 
their  mine  to  become  a  source  of  danger,  the  Governor-General  may  order  that  iumiediate  improvement  be 
made  where  necessary,  or  may  suspend  operations  entirely. 

Article  XVI. — The  Governor-General  may  annul  mining  grants  in  the  following  cases : 

a.  Discontinuance  of  operations  for  more  than  one  year,  or  failure  to  start  work  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  grant. 

6.  When  grant  has  been  made  through  error. 

c.  Neglect  to  deposit  the  prescribed  guarantee  money  within  the  period  named  in  the  seoond  clause  of 
Article  IX. 

d.  Violation  of  second  clause  of  Article  XIV  and  second  clause  of  Article  XV. 

Article  XVII.— No  claim  for  compensation  can  be  entered  for  losses  resulting  from  decisions  rendered 
by  the  Governor^eneral. 

Article  XVIII.— A  person  desirous  of  surveying  or  making  other  investigation  within  th^  district  of 
another,  in  order  that  information  may  be  obtained^for  forming  an  application  for  a  mining  claim  or  of 
mining,  may  apply  to  the  chief  of  local  authorities  for  permission. 

The  owner  of  the  land  or  persons  concerned  must  recognize  the  official  permission  granted,  and 
permit  such  action  to  be  taken  as  is  therein  specified ;  but  in  case  the  property  is  in  any  way  damaged 
while  the  surveys  or  investigations  are  being  conducted,  compensation  must  be  paid  by  the  a|^»licant. 

Article  XIX. — Claim-holders  have  the  right  to  demand  of  land  owners  or  other  persons  concerned,  a 
lease  of  any  land  which  it  is  necessary  they  should  possess  for  the  successful  working  of  their  holdings. 

In  such  case,  the  owner  of  the  laud  or  other  porbous  concerned  may  lawfully  demand  a  suitable  rent 
for  the  laud  required,  and  may  demand  that  payment  shall  be  made  in  advance. 

Article  XX. — In  case  of  a  dispute  arising  between  land-owners  or  persons  concerned  and  persons  who 
have  apx)lied  for  a  survey  or  other  investigation,  or  between  the  former  and  claim-holders  regarding  ihe 
lease  of  land  or  amount  of  rent  or  indemnity  for  damages  or  the  price  of  land,  either  party  may  apply  to 
the  chief  of  local  authorities  for  an  adjustment  of  the  dispute. 

Either  party  not  content  with  the  adjustment  made  by  the  chief  of  local  authorities  may  within  30 
days  appeal  to  the  Governor-General  for  revision,  where  the  aispute  relates  to  the  lease  of  land,  and  may 
bring  action  in  the  local  court  when  the  dispute  relates  to  the  recovery  of  damages  or  the  amount  of  rent 
or  price  of  land. 

Article  XXI. — No  appeal  can  be  entered  against  the  action  of  the  Governor-General  in  matters 
mentioned  in  the  3rd  clause  of  Article  XIII  and  the  2nd  clause  of  Article  XX. 

Article  XXII. — All  costs  incurred  in  bringing  a  case  before  the  chief  of  local  authorities  or  before  the 
Governor-General  shall  bo  paid  as  provided  for  civil  cases  in  court. 

Article  XXIII. — Parties  are  permitted  to  make  use  of  land  for  mining  purposes  if  the  chief  of  local 
authorities  has  declared  in  their  favor,  even  though  the  land-owners  or  persons  concerned  still  withhold 
consent  when  the  case  refers  to  rent  ot  land  or  damages  to  be  recovered  or  price  of  land,  provided  that  ihe 
miners  have  paid  to  the  latter  the  remuneration  required  as  fixed  by  the  authorities,  or  in  case  of  refusal 
to  accept  the  said  payment  if  the  sum  of  money  has  been  deposited  with  the  authorities. 

Article  XXIV.-  -When  the  grant  of  a  mining  claim  has  expired,  or  it  has  been  annulled  by  ihe 
government,  or  the  claim  holder  abandons  his  work,  no  structure  or  material  utilized  which  is  considered 
by  the  authorities  necessary  in  preventing  injury  to  the  mine,  can  be  removed. 

Article  XXV.— Persons  engaged  in  coal,  kerosene  oil,  sulphur,  tin  and  iron  mining  shall  pay«  as  ihe 
mining  claim  tax,  one  yen  per  1,000  tsubo  (4»000  sq.  yds.)  per  annum ;  and  those  engaged  in  gold  qoaris 
and  placer  mining  and  other  precious  minerals  shall  pay  2  yen  per  1,000  tsubo  (4,000  sq.  j^ds.)  per  aunnm. 
The  annual  tax  for  each  year  shall  be  paid  prior  to  the  Idth  of  December  of  the  precedmg  year;  but  lor 
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that  year  during  wbioh  the  claim  has  been  first  obtained  the  tax  shall  be  paid  within  60  days  o!  the  date 
when  the  claim  was  granted,  and  for  that  portion  of  the  year  remaining. 

Taxes  once  collected  will  not  be  returned. 

Article  XXVI.— Claim  holders  shall  make  to  the  Governor-General,  through  a  local  office,  a  statement 
showing  the  amotmt  of  ore  worked,  the  amount  of  mineral  obtained,  and  the  amount  sold,  and  the  price 
obtained,  also  a  table  showing  working  days  and  number  of  laborers  engaged. 

The  reports  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  clause  must  be  made  within  thirty  days  after  the  mining 
grant  has  expired,  6r  has  been  annulled,  or  the  holders  have  abandoned  the  mine,  or  the  claim  has  been 
sold  or  otherwise  transferred. 

Article  XXVII. — Persons  engaged  in  mining  without  possessing  an  official  license  or  who  have  obtained 
the  latter  by  fraud  will  be  fined  a  sum  of  money  ranging  from  50  yen  to  500  yen. 

Article  XXVIII.— Those  who  violate  the  provisions  of  Article  XII  and  the  1st  Clause  of  Article  XIII 
will  be  fined  a  sum  of  money  ranging  from  20  yen  to  200  yen. 

Supplementary    Clauses. 

Article  XXX.— Native  miners  who  have  obtained  mining  claims  before  the  enforcement  of  these 
r^^lations  shall  be  allowed  to  continue  unrestricted  their  work  until  the  8th  of  May  of  the  30th  year  of 
Meiji  (1897).  On  that  date  mining  claims  held  by  natives  who  have  become  Japanese  subjects  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  obtained  in  accordance  with  these  regulations. 

Article  XXXI. — Rules  and  instructions  for  the  placing  in  force  of  these  regulations  will  be  issued  by 
the  Governor-General. 

Article  XXXII.— These  regulations  will  be  enforced  from  the  10th  of  September  of  the  29th  year  of 
Meiji  (1896). 

Amendments  issued  on  the  5th  op  October,  1898. 

Article  VIII  and  Article  IX  are  cancelled. 

Article  XVI.— The  Governor-General  of  Formosa  may  annul  grants  to  mining  claims  in  the  following 
cases: — 

a.  Discontinuance  of  operations  for  more  than  one  year  or  failure  to  commence  work  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  grant. 

b.  When  grant  has  been  made  through  error. 

c.  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  2nd  clause  of  Article  XIV  and  the  2nd  clause  of  Article  XV. 

d.  Non-payment  of  mining  tax  within  the  period  prescribed. 
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vocated— Engineer  Tyzack  engaged — A  wise  proclamation — Foreign  machinery 
introduced — Foreign  engineers  report — Water  communication  arranged — Scarcity 
of  laborers  an  obstacle — Sickness  with  heavy  mortality — Defective  transportation — 
Restrictions  imposed  on  native  miners — Decrease  of  production — Coal  monopoly 
attempted — The  French  war — (iovernment  orders  destruction  of  their  mines — 
Work  resumed — Government  mines  abandoned — Occupation  of  Formosa  by 
Japanese — Yamada  opens  mines  at  Borio — Leading  mines  in  operation — 
Present  production — Introduction  of  machinery  7(n  prof  table — Character  of 
Formosa  Coal  measures — Chinese  methods  of  Coal  mining — A  one-man  industry — 
Absence  of  ventilation — Drainage,  e.rcavation,  and  transport — A  trip  to  the 
Yamada  mines — Japanese  and  Chinese  miners  employed — Earnings  of  miners — 
Leading  Coal  consumers — Future  <f  Coal  industry — Detailed  review  of  Fonnoms 
Coal  discoveries  to  date  with  location,  geoloqical  formation ^  possible  means  of 
transportation  and  state  of  devehpment — Export  statistics  for  50  years. 

The  island  possesses  a  supply  of  fuel  almost  unlimited.  From  Kim- 
pauli  (Kinpori)  in  the  extreme  north  to  the  mountain  range  to  the  rear 
of  Pangliao  (Borio)  in  the  far  south,  Coal  abounds,  and  even  in  the  flat 
barren  isles  of  the  Pescadores  this  useful  mineral  exists.  A  half  hours 
walk  from  Taipeh,  the  capital  of  Formosa,  will  bring  one  to  Coal  measures. 
Coal  exists  in  the  hills  enclosing  Kelung,  and  it  is  actually  possible  for  a  few 
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fortunate  farmers  engaged  in  agricultural  work  along  the  foot  hills  to  step 
out  of  the  back  door  of  their  shanties,  picks  and  baskets  in  hand,  and  to 
obtain  sufficient  fuel  for  the  day*s  requirements,  with  bqt  little  more  difficulty 
than  a  farmer  at  home  would  have  m  obtaining  it  from  his  own  coal-bin. 
Coal  also  exists  in  the  savage  districts,  and  in  one  locality  it  is  found  so 
bituminous  and  inflammable  that  the  savages  use  it  for  torches.  This 
wide  distribution  of  Coal  in  Formosa  means  very  little,  however,  when 
the  profitable  working  of  the  same  is  considered  ;  for  nature,  in  a  seeming 
attempt  to  make  a  limited  siii)ply  cover  the  whole  island,  has  spread  out 
innumerable  thin  seams  abounding  with  faults  and  fissures,  and  ranging, 
so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  from  a  foot  to  three  feet  in  thickness, 
producing  bituminous  Coal  of  \'ar)ing  quality,  and  rendering  work  on  a 
large  scale,  with  modern  machip.eiy,  a  venture  of  doubtful  practicability. 

Still,  the  mining  of  Coal  has  been  carried  on  with  more  or  less  energy 
for  many  years.  The  exports  at  one  time  provided  Keliing  with  a  flourish- 
ing trade,  and  supplied  the  Chinese  southern  squadron  with  a  good  portion 
of  its  requirements:  Chinese  so  far  overcame  their  dislike  to  foreign 
innovations  as  to  establish  a  large  mining  plant  with  modern  machinery  in 
the  Kelung  Coal  district ;  and  even  at  present  the  matter  is  of  much 
interest  to  the  Japanese,  and  the  possibility  of  discovering  seams  of  suitable 
size,  permitting  the  establishment  of  large  works  is  a  source  of  unceasing 
speculation  and  prophecy. 

It  is  perhaps  unsafe  to  make  any  definite  statement  in  regard  to  the 
Coal  deposits  of  the  island  ;  for  so  far  only  a  small  district  has  been 
prospected,  and  this  superficially.  Future  investigation  and  the  sinking  of 
shafts  may  disclose  a  supply  in  the  middle  measures  sufficient  to  encourage 
the  use  of  modern  machinery  and  make  the  Coal  mining  industry  one  of 
great  importance  ;  for  the  almost  universal  signs  of  this  mineral  throughout 
the  island  would  make  it  appear  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  such  valuable 
discoveries.  Still  even  without  extensive  machiner}^  it  may  be  hoped  that, 
with  improved  means  of  transportation,  the  adoption  of  more  perfect  tools, 
and  the  institution  of  a  more  effective  system  of  labor,  the  output,  which  at 
present  barely  reaches  36,000  tons  a  year,  may  be  doubled  and  even 
trebled.  At  the  present  high  prices  obtainable,  this  would  add  considerably 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  island,  especially  of  the  north,  where  the  most 
extefnsive  deposits  exist.' 

The  early  history  of  the  industry  is  of  interest.  The  practical  Koxinga 
appreciated  the  vahie  of  the  **  black  fire-nourishing  rocks,"  and  the  Chinese 
mandarins  who  followed,  half  supersddous  and  half  consei*vative,  at  first 
opposed  the  mining  of  Coal  with  much  vigor ;  but  later  on  permitted  the 
industry,  and,  during  the  last  years  of  Chinese  occupation,  encouraged  it. 

The  first  mining  of  Coal  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kelung.  Chinese  history  speaks  of  Kelung  hill,  which  contained  a 
number  of  caverns,  as  the  abode  of  genii,  and  as  the  source  of  the 
**  arterial  current''  for  the  whole  of  Formosa.     To  the   **  fengshui "  wor- 

1.  For  details  ol  known  Goal  Fields  see  Note  on  page  489. 
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shipping  literati,  no  more  important  place  could  exist.  Yet  the  hill,  owing 
to  its  many  fissures,  tempted  numerous  '*  unthinking  "  laborers  to  go  to  it 
for  building  material,  which  could  be  easily  excavated.  But  the  literati, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Keelung  (1735 — 1796),  under  the  belief 
that  the  geomantic  influence  of  the  whole  island  was  involved,  became 
alarmed  at  the  desecration  ;  and  as  a  result  of  their  representations,  a  tablet 
was  erected  directing  that  the  hill  be  not  disturbed,  and  threatening  dire 
punishnient  to  **  all  unheeding  children."  The  so-called  caverns  were  in 
reality  openings  in  the  Coal  measures  ;  the  presence  of  this  useful  mineral 
was  not  unknown  to  the  A'illagers  ;  and  while  apparently  giving  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  mandarins  due  attention,  Kelung  residents  did  not  want  for 
fuel.  Furdiermore,  needy  persons  were  inclined  to  visit  the  out-croppings 
in  the  neighboring  hills  and  gather  a  few  baskets  of  Coal  for  market.  Other 
persons  of  low  birth  were  likewise  willing  to  risk  the  total  destruction  of  the 
island  by  the  angry  genii,  and  joined  in  the  lucrative  occupation. 

This  was  too  much,  and  in  1835,  the  gentry  and  literati  united  in  a 
petition  to  the  Tamsui  I  )istrict  officer,  who  reported  on  the  subject  to  the 
provincial  government.  This  resulted  in  a  second  tablet,  the  former  having 
disappeared,  (doubtless  not  without  assistance).  To  insure  its  permanency, 
this  tablet  was  of  stone,  and  on  its  surface  was  engraved,  in  peremptor)* 
wording,  the  declaration  that  the  mining  of  Coal  was  absolutely  and  for  all 
eternity  prohibited.  But  the  foolish,  unemployed  countr)''  people  still 
persisted  in  disturbing  the  geomantic  influence,  *'  inviting  dire  disaster  on 
all  the  peoples,'*  and  in  1847,  the  gentry  and  others  again  petitioned, 
accompanying  their  document  with  a  scapegoat  in  the  shape  of  a  wretched 
miner  who  had  been  selected  for  punishment  that  his  fate  might  be  a  warning 
to  others.     A  third  prohibitorj-  tablet  was  now  set  up. 

The  next  year,  1849,  ^he  U.  S.  brig  DolpJiin  visited  Kelung. 
American  officers  in  the  East  were  taking  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  in 
the  island,  and  the  occupation  of  some  portion  of  Formosa  by  the  Americans 
was  being  strongly  advocated  in  certain  quarters.  The  officers  made 
careful  investigation  of  the  Coal  pits  then  in  existence,  and,  in  a  report 
on  the  subject,  stated  that  "  the  practicability  of  working  the  Coal  appears 
not  at  all  a  difficult  matter.  Plenty  of  trees  are  growing  on  the  spot  and 
may  be  felled,  the  largest  being  about  the  size  suitable  for  sleepers  for  a 
tram-road;  the  length  of  iron  (rail)  required  is  about  a  mile,  and  the  ascent 
is  one  foot  in  fifteen.  A  canal  or  creek  connects  the  road  with  the  harbor, 
which  is  navigable  for  riat-lx)ttomed  boats  of  four  or  five  tons,  and  the  Coal 
would  not  have  to  be  carried  more  than  three  miles  and  a  half.  The  mine 
is  ,230  feet  elevation  by  barometer.  The  Coal  and  land  round  about  appears 
to  be  unclaimed,  any  one  taking  away  as  much  as  he  likes.  The  inhabitants 
themselves  offered  to  bring  us  forty  or  fifty  tons  at  a  day's  notice,  at  less 
than  a  dollar  a  ton ;  probably  a  much  larger  quantity  might  be  obtained  with 
a  little  exertion." 

In  1850,  the  British  plenipotentiar}' addressed  the  Chinese  government, 
requesting  that  the  Kelung  Coal  deposits  might  be  worked,  and  offering  to 
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cooperate  with  the  authorities  in  opening  the  mines.  The  mandarins 
reported  in  answer,  that  they  had  given  the  minister's  kind  offer  careful 
consideration;  but  that  *'upon  examining  the  records,"  they  were  obliged  to 
state,  **that  as  the  surrounding  hills  of  the  port  contained  the  dragon's  pulse 
for  all  Formosa,  and  the  gentry  and  people  of  all  Formosa  had  repeatedly 
and  publicly  prohibited  interference  "therewith,  it  was  obviously  right  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  inexpedient  to  forcibly  insist  upon 
the  opening  of  the  mines,  which  might  lead  to  trouble  and  furnish  occasion 
for  disaster/* 

In  1854,  two  foreign  vessels  anchored  at  Kelung,  and  men  were  sent 
on  shore  to  the  Coal  fields,  and  there  personally  excavated  a  sufficient 
amount  of  Coal  to  supply  their  vessels.  On  learning  of  this,  the  Tamsui 
ting  observed  that  the  strangers  had  given  no  heed  to  the  prohibition,  and 
that  the  village  headmen  and  constables  should  reprimand  the  offenders. 
This  brought  up  the  subject  again,  and  Mr.  Parkes,  British  consul  at  Amoy, 
represented  that,  *'as  British  steamships  came  from  afar,  the  conveyance 
of  ^oal  from  the  home-land  was  very  cumbersome,  and  that  Formosa, 
possessing  abundant  supplies,  the  Chinese  at  Kelung  should  be  permitted  to 
supply  foreign  vessels  calling  in  at  that  port  with  Coal  for  their  require- 
inents.'' 

Furthermore,  in  1864,  a  French  engineer,  M.  Dupont,  in  the  employ  of 
the  Fuchow  arsenal,  made  a  survey  of  the  Kelung  Coal  districts ;  and  the 
Fuchow  and  Tamsui  Commissioners  of  Customs  requested  that  foreigners 
should  be  allowed  to  mine  there.  To  all  such  applications  the  mandarins 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  Meanwhile  secret  mining  was  carried  on  with  increasing 
activity,  and  the  gentry  again  petitioned  in  a  body,  that,  as  rumors  were 
current  to  the  effect  that  the  mines  would  be  opened  on  a  large  scale,  and 
that  the  genial  influence  of  **  fengshui"  would  thus  surely  be  destroyed,  the 
intendant  of  the  circuit  should  take  steps  to  prevent  it.  This  officer  reported 
the  matter  to  the  governor  of  Fokien,  who  in  turn  referred  it  to  the  Tsung-H 
yamen.  More  proclamations  resulted,  but  they,  like  the  others,  went  un- 
heeded. On  the  establishment  of  the  Foochow  arsenal,  opposition  practically 
ceased,  and  the  Chinese  in  Kelung  were  able  to  supply  this  institution  with  no 
small  part  of  its  requirements ;  and  the  Kelung  village  officers  imposed  an 
export  duty  on  the  Coal  shipped. 

The  high  authorities,  noting  that  it  was  no  longer  to  their  advantage 
to  attempt  further  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition,  took  a  characteristical 
personal  view  of  the  affair,  and  decided  that,  if  the  mining  of  Coal  in  For- 
mosa could  not  be  prevented,  it  should  at  least  be  conducted  for  their 
benefit,  and  the  governor-general  of  Fokien  accordingly  instructed  the 
Formosan  intendant  to  appoint  a  commission  to  visit  Kelung  and  investigate 
the  fields,  and  after  conferring  with  the  local  gentry,  to  ascertain  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  opening  the  mines.  This  was  done,  and  in  an  official  memo- 
randum the  commission  stated  that  they  had  found  that  the  villagers  were 
working  44  Coal  pits,  and  that  12  localities,  which  were  specified,  were 
**  situated  in  hills  apart  from  that  which  contains  the  spring  of  geomantic 
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favorable  gradient ;  making*  it  possible  to  transport  the  Coal  from  the  mine 
and  to  place  it  in  the  barges  within  8  minutes  after  leaving  the  shaft. 

Although  the  plant  was  now  in  every  way  complete,  the  machiner)' 
serviceable,  and  the  mining  experts  competent,  a  great  hindrance  to  the 
successful  working  of  the  mine  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  efficient  labor. 
The  district  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Coal  mines  is  perhaps  the  most  unhealthy 
in  Formosa.  Dense  jungle  abounds,  and  the  i;ains,  which  are  extremely 
heavy  in  these  parts,  are  ordinarily  followed  by  intense  heat,  causing 
evaporation,  which  fills  the  air  with  vaporous  fumes.  As  a  result,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  workmen,  the  first  gang  of  whom  were  chiefly  from  the 
mainland,  were  stricken  down  with  fever,  not  a  few  succumbing  to  it.  It 
was  thus  extremely  difficult,  especially  in  summer,  to  secure  workmen,  only 
about  one  half  of  the  requisite  number  being  forthcoming.  Even  those  who 
were  obtained  were  very  unsatisfactory.  The  foreign  chief  reported  that 
they  were  very  slow  to  learn  and  not  to  be  trusted  with  any  task  of 
importance  ;  that  their  capacity  for  work  was  small ;  and  especially  as  coal- 
hewers,  they  accomplished  surprisingly  little,  as  compared  with  what  coal- 
hewers  in  other  countries  can  do.  The  foreigners  engaged  in  the  work 
also  suffered  greatly  from  fever,  two  deaths  occurring  among  them.  In  three 
years  there  were  52  deaths  among  the  Chinese  staff,  including  an  interpreter 
and  several  clerks  ;  and  even  the  high  Chinese  official  in  charge  was  ver)*  ill 
and  forced  to  give  up  his  position.  At  last  the  doctor  was  stricken  and 
died,  and  from  that  time  on  no  high  Chinese  official  could  be  induced  to 
reside  in  the  place  ;  the  result  being  that  the  control  over  the  Chinese 
engaged  at  the  mine  became  very  lax ;  great  inconvenience  was  experienced 
owing  to  the  delay  in  going  to  Kelung  to  confer  with  the  chief  authority  on 
matters  of  every  day  occurrence  ;  and  the  successful  working  of  the  mine 
was  thus  threatened. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  success  obtained  in  die  mechanical  work- 
ing of  the  mine  was  nullified  by  the  inability  of  the  mandarins  to  arrange 
for  the  transportation  of  Coal  from  Coal  Harbor  to  Kelung.  This  apparently 
easy  task  they  managed  so  poorly  that  the  total  annual  Kelung  export  for 
some  years  scarcely  exceeded  the  annual  amount  obtained  during  favorable  years 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  foreign  mine.  Coal  harbor  is  so  unfavor- 
ably located  that  during  some  six  months  in  the  year,  owing  to  the  prevailing 
north-east  wind,  it  was  frequently  impossible  to  ship  coal.  Furthermore, 
only  sailing  barges  were  utilized,  which  being  dependent  upon  favorable 
winds,  constituted  a  very  unsatisfactory^  form  of  transport.  The  result  was 
that,  as  the  output  of  the  mine  increased,  huge  piles  of  coal  accumulated  near 
the  shaft,  and  there  remained  for  considerable  periods,  dusky  monuments  to 
the  incapacity  of  the  officials,  and  a  source  of  danger  from  fire  to  the  plant. 
It  was  stated  by  foreign  experts  that  the  only  remedy  required  was  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  barges  when  the  sea  was  not  too  rough  and  a  steam  launch 
to  tow  them  around  to  Kelung,  where  the  Coal  could  be  stored  until 
wanted.  Steam  launches  had  not  been  permitted  to  engage  in  the 
coasting  trade,  and  the  mandarins  were  resolute  that  none  should  be 
engaged  in  the  present  work.     The  fact  that  the  business  of  Coal  mining  in 
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which  the  mandarins  were  engaged  had  been  by  these  same  officers  declared 
a  crime  only  a  few  years  before  did  not  strike  them  as  inconsistent  with  the 
position  they  now  took  in  refusing  to  utilize  steam  launches. 

Had  the  mandarins  not  interfered  with  the  native  miners,  the  total  pro- . 
duction  of  Coal  during  this  period  would  have  been  considerable,  and  the 
local  demand  for  Coal  would  have  been  satisfied.  For  several  years  pre- 
ceding the  opening  of  the  foreign  mine,  supplies  had  been  quite  abundant, 
and,  though  the  high  authorities  had  repeatedly  declared  that  the  govern- 
ment had  no  intention  of  monopolizing  Coal,  and  that  the  official  establish- 
ment would  not  interfere  with  private  mining  in  any  way,  no  sooner  was  the 
new  mine  in  operation,  than  the  officials  commenced  to  put  the  screw  on 
independent  miners.  Restrictions  of  all  kinds  were  imposed,  and  attempts 
made  in  other  ways  to  close  up  the  outside  mines.  The  result  was  that 
in  1877,  although  but  little  Coal  could  be  obtained  from  the  new  mine,  the 
local  native  mines  were  permitted  to  supply  only  a  portion  of  the  demand. 
The  Kelung  junk  trade  was  consequently  much  depressed,  and  foreign 
vessels  which  were  wont  to  visit  the  port  for  Coal,  went  elsewhere 
for  their  requirements.  In  1878,  the  decrease  in  production  was  still 
more  marked,  and  great  inconvenience  was  felt  owing  to  the  scarcity 
and  the  high  cost  of  the  supplies  at  hand.  For  the  next  few  years  the 
government  mine  continued  in  operation  in  spite  of  increasing  difficulties  ; 
but  so  intent  were  the  officials  on  obtaining  complete  control  of  the  whole 
product,  and  so  persistent  were  they  in  persecuting  outside  producers,  that 
had  not  complaint  been  made  by  foreigners,  the  trade  in  Coal  would  have 
resolved  itself  into  a  recognized  government  monopoly.  Even  as  it  was. 
virtual  control  of- the  output  was  obtained  by  the  officials,  who  engaged  all 
the  cargo  and  Coal  boats,  and  if  a,  customer  in  Kelung  desired  to  purchase 
Coal,  the  price  was  raised  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  practically  prohibitorj', 
while  the  officials  themselves  retailed  the  product  in  Shanghai  and  other 
Chinese  ports  at  current  prices. 

During  the  early  eighties,  some  change  for  the  better  was 
made  in  the  government  mine,  and  a  marked  improvement  introduced 
in  the  method  of  handling  the  product.  In  1881,  there  were  a  thousand 
hands  employed,  and  the  export  from  Kelung  that  year  reached 
46,000  tons,  being,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  the  largest  known.  A 
tunnel  460  feet  long  was  driven  through  the  solid  rock  with  the  idea  of 
obtaining  an  increased  production ;  but,  contrarj^  to  expectations,  the  output 
during  the  next  two  years  dropped  off. 

Early  in  August  1884,  the  difficulties  between  China  and  France  having 
reached  a  crisis,  the  French  fleet  arrived  at  Kelung  and  bombarded  thfe 
forts.  Liu  Ming-chuan,  the  then  governor-general  of  Formosa,  feared  the 
worst ;  and  having  no  intention  of  presenting  the  French  w^ith  a  well 
equipped  mine  and  a  large  stock  of  Coal,  gave  orders  that  the  works  should 
be  destroyed,  the  pits  flooded,  and  the  stock  of  Coal — some  15,000  tons — set 
fire  to.  His  orders  were  carried  out  without  loss  of  time,  and  thus  was 
rendered  useless  a  large  plant  on  which  much  money  had  been  spent  and 
many  lives  sacrificed. 
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After  the  close  of  the  war,  some  new  machiner)^  was  obtained,  and 
operations  in  the  same  district  were  resumed.  But  the  work  was  not  carried 
on  with  the  energ}'  and  enthusiasm  previously  exhibited,  the  output,  with  the 
exception  of  one  year,  amounting  to  only  about  half  of  that  turned  out  in 
former  years  ;  and  in  nSgi,  it  having  been  reported  that  the  deposits  were 
exhausted,  all  work  was  thenceforward  abandoned.  The  mandarins  obtained 
their  Coal  thereafter  from  private  miners,  and  at  one  time  financial  assistance 
wjis  given  to  an  association  of  five  companies,  on  the  understanding  that 
they  should  supply  the  government  with  all  that  was  required. 

In  1895,  the  writer,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  made  a  trip  to  the  Coal 
district.  Shortly  after  leaving  Kelung,  we  came  to  an  abandoned  Coal  brick 
factory.  This  plant  had  been  erected  by  private  enterprise,  was  fully 
.equipped  with  machinerj*,  aad  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  in  apparently 
good  condition.  Vroin  this  place  we  followed  up  a  picturesque  valley,  and 
after  a  walk  of  some  two  hours,  encountered  the  old  tramway  which  winds 
its  way  upwards  toward  the  mines.  Here  and  there  we  saw  an  overturned 
car  and  again  one  partially  dismantled.  At  last,  we  reached  the  works,  and 
a  desolate  scene  it  was.  Not  a  person  was  in  sight  and  the  stillness  was 
oppressive.  We  entered  the  building  which  had  been  partially  destroyed, 
doubtless  by  storm,  and  there  before  us  stood  boilers,  engines,  and  other 
expensive  machinery  ;  so  far  as  appearances  were  concerned  only  awaiting 
the  opening*  of  the  throttle  to  start  the  whole  plant  in  motion.  The  works 
had  apparently  suffered  little  at  the  hands  of  marauders,  perhaps  the 
would-be  robbers  were*  impressed  as  \vc  were  by  the  extreme  silence  of  the 
place  and  the  gloomj,  if  not  weird  aspect  of  the  big  machines,  renounced 
by  those  who  had  once  cared  for  them,  and  now  as  quiet  and  lifeless  as  the 
occupants  of  the  graves  on  a  neighboring  plot,  who  had  likewise  met  their 
end  in  the  service  of  the  T'ormosan  <j[overnment  mines. 

Having  disposed  of  the  historical  part  of  the  subject,  we  are  brought 
down  to  the  present  occui)ation  ol  the  island  by  the  Japanese.  During  1894, 
the  year  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese,  the  Coal  export  exceeded 
24,000  tons  :  but  during  the  years  1895  and  1896,  the  confusion  attending 
the  change  of  administration,  as  well  as  the  military  operations  in  the  north, 
reduced  the  Coal  production  greatly,  and  it  was  not  until  1S97  that  the 
industr)^  was  again  flourishing.  During  1896,  mining  regulations  were  issued 
by  the  government  and  apjjlications  for  the  granting  of  mining  claims 
received.* 

K.  Yamada,  an  energetic  Japanese  merchant  who  has  teen  foremost 
in  many  commercial  industries  in  North  Formosa,  was  the  first  Japanese  to 
engage  in  Coal  mining  in  tjic  island.  In  March  1896,  he  commenced  work- 
ing in  a  small  wa)^  a  valuable  Coal  claim  which  he  had  obtained  at  Pangliao 
(Borio),  a  short  distance  up  river  from  Twatutia.  The  first  year  the 
monthly  output  amounted  to  some  200  tons,  the  second  year  to  550  tons, 
and  at  present  625  tons  are  produced,  or  a  total  of  7,500  tons  yearly. 
Although  this  is  a  trifling  production,  the  coal  from  this  mine  is  of  the  best 

1.  For  translation  o{  miuiug  regulations  see  closing  note  of  preceding  chapter. 
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quality  obtained  in  Formosa,  and  a  scientific  analysis  made  by  the  Gbverlt- 
ment  shows  that  it  compares  very  favorably  with  the  ])est -bituminous  Coal 
obtained  in  other  lands. 

Other  Japanese  mines  in  operation  are  the  Mukoyama  mine  near 
Kelung,  the  Koshima  mine  near  Shutingkiaku  (Sui-teng-ka),  the  Aoyagi 
mine  near  Shakko  (Sikkau),  and  the  Tsumura  mine  at  Gofunsho.  Ihe  total 
output  from  both  Japanese  and  Chinese  mines  has  reached  5,000  tons  a 
month ;  but,  as  the  demand  has  not  supported  such  a  production,  the  output 
has  been  somewhat  reduced,  undl  at  the  present  writing,  the  total  remains 
steadily  at  about  4,000  tons  monthly.  This  quantity  slightly  exceeds  the 
production  for  the  last  few  years  of  the  Chinese  regime,  the  average  monthly 
production  from  1890  to  1894  amounting  to  atout  2,000  tons.  Whereas  in 
Chinese  days  the  principal  production  was  from  the  Kelung  district,  at 
present  the  Taipeh  district  provides  almost  half  the  total.  This  output  for 
the  whole  island  is  not,  at  first  sight,  satisfactory.  It  was  thought  that  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Japanese  in  the  island,  now  freed  from  Chinese  oflficial 
restrictions,  the  large  coal  deposits  would  be  worked  extensively;  that 
foreign  methods  and  the  employment  of  elaborate  machinery  would  be 
utilized  to  the  utmost.  This  has  not  been  done  ;  and,  unless  an  exceptional 
demand  is  created  establishing  a  higher  basis  of  prices,  or  some  very 
favorable  deposits  are  discovered,  it  is  doubtful  if  works  on  a  large  scale,  or 
even  a  plant  similar  to  the  focmer  Chinese  government  mines,  will  be  seen 
in  Formosa.  ITiis  is  not  through  lack  of  funds  ;  for  Japanese  capitalists 
have  established  complete  mills  in  the  Gold  district,  but  is  simply  due  to  the 
fact  that  government  experts  who  have  made  careful  investigations  are 
of  opinion  that  the  l^^ormosa  deposits,  such  as  are  at  present  known,  are 
distributed  in  beds  too  thin  and  yielding  Coal  of  too  low  a  value,  to  make 
large  works  at  present  profitable. 

To  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  mining  in  Formosa  the  character  of  the 
Coal  beds  must  be  taken  into  account.  Coal  in  Formosa  is  generally  found 
between  strata  of  sand-stone.  Ihe  seams  range  only  from  ij^  to  3  feet  in 
thickness,  with  the  rare  exception  of  one  or  two  beds  where  seams  from  four 
to  five  feet  exist.  The  inclination  of  the  strata  is  in  some  places  so  great, 
reaching  even  to  90  degrees  and  more,  that  mining  is  impracticable.  The 
distance  between  the  upper  and  middle  measures  is  sometimes  very  great, 
ordinarily  exceeding  several  hundred  feet.  This  fact,  combined  with  the 
simple  system  of  mining  in  vogue  in  the  island,  renders  the  working  of  the 
lower  measures,  after  upper  beds  have  been  exhausted,  a  difficult  task. 

Most  of  the  seams  have  been  discovered  from  the  out  croppings  along 
the  foot  hills,  and  work  is  usually  carried  on  at  each  seam  proceeding  into 
the  hill  for  as  great  a  distance  as  the  inclination  and  surrounding  formations 
will  permit.  A  great  distance  is  rarely  attained,  the  seam  is  not  of  sufficient 
value  to  encourage  expensive  shaft  construction,  and  where  it  is  found 
inconvenient  to  proceed  further,  the  old  source  is  abandoned,  a  new  out 
cropping  attacked,  and  the  process  of  merely  scratching  the  surface  continued 
as  before.  If  a  large  supply  is  desinnl,  work  is  carried  on  at  many  seams 
rather  than  at  one. 
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Althoucrh  some  fourteen  mines  have  Japanese  engaged  as  overseers  or 
laborers,  the  bulk  of  the  lal^or,  in  not  only  Chinese,  but  in  the  Japanese 
controlled  mines  also,  is  carried  on  by  Chinese.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Japanese  works,  wherein  many  improvements  have  Ix^en  introduced,  the  pre- 
sent Chinese  system  of  mining  is  virtually  the  same  as  has  existed  in 
Formosa  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Kelung  mines. 

Tliat  Chinese  arc  generally  wasteful  of  labor  has  often  been  noted,  and 
this  characteristic  is  well  exemplified  in  their  methods  of  working  Coal. 
Observers  familiar  with  both  systems  have  stated  that  Chinese  miners 
in  Formosa  are  even  inferior  in  their  methods  to  their  fellow  workmen  in 
China.     At  all  events,  the  work  could  scarcely  be  more  crudely  conducted. 

Provided  with  a  roughly  made  tool,  half  pick,  half  sledge  hammer, 
possessing  a  handle  some  2  %  feet  in  length,  a  bowl  of  oil,  with  a  rag 
inserted  as  a  wick  to  afford  light,  and  a  basket  to  carry  out  the  Coal,  the 
Chinese  miner  is  prepared  to  o[)en  and  work  a  mine;  and  with  no  more  ex- 
tensive outfit  or  supplies  than  these,  much  of  the  Coal  in  Formosa  is 
obtained. 

The  Qiinese — occasionally  he  is  proprietor,  miner,  carrier,  and  salesman 
all  in  one, — selects  a  site  where  the  mineral  is  observed  out  cropping. 
Here  the  Coal,  softened  by  exposure,  is  so  friable,  that  only  a  small 
opening  is  made,  for  scarcely  ever  do  the  Chinese  use  any  artificial  supports. 
An  entrance  having  been  gained  and  the  appearance  of  the  seam  being 
satisfactory  the  floor  of  the  tunnel  is  made  sufficiently  wide  and  level  to 
admit  the  basket,  the  preliminary  oj^erations  are  considered  complete,  and 
the  mine  is  ready  for  business.  The  entrance  is  so  small  that  the  miner 
enters  on  his  hands  and  knees  ;  the  height  of  the  tunnel  very  little  exceeds 
the  thickness  of  the  seam,  being  thus  so  small,  that,  in  excavating,  the  miner 
must  work  on  his  knees,  or  in  a  half  reclining  position,  resting  partly  in  mud 
and  water ;  and  the  writer  has  seen  tunnels  so  low  that  the  miner 
was  obliged  to  lie  at  full  length,  and  in  this  position  handle  his  pick.  In 
the  absence  of  ventilation,  the  atmosphere  in  a  few  hours  becomes  so  foul 
that  the  lamp  flame  is  reduced  to  a  sickly  flicker,  and  the  miner,  with  strength 
exhausted,  is  obliged  to  stop  work  and  seek  fresh  air.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  improve  the  ventilation,  though,  before  a  mine  is  abandoned  on  tliis 
account,  the  gods  are  api)ealcd  to,  b)'1jurning  a  large  quantity  of  joss  paper 
in. the  offending  pit,  and  the  believing  pagan  is  not  infrequently  rewarded  by 
an  improvement  in  the  atmosphere  ;  for  the  heat  creates  a  current  which 
brings  a  change  of  air,  and  the  min(u*  is  able  to  renew  his  labors,  convinced 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  generous  joss.  Should  success  not  result,  however, 
failure  is  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  spirits,  and  the  mine  is  accordingly 
abandoned. 

It  also  frequently  occurs  that  the  inclination  is  such  that  \vater  ac- 
cumulates to  an  extent  interfering  with  work  ;  and,  if  there  is  too  great  a 
quantity  to  be  carried  out  in  buckets,  the  scam  is  given  up.  Furthermore, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  artificial  supports,  a  landslide  sometimes  occurs,  not 
only  obstructing  work,  but  occasionally  resulting  in  loss  of  life.     Thus   with 
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these  obstacles,  all  of  which  could  be  easily  overcome,  the  Chinese  often 
abandons  a  seam  just  when  it  is  ,q;ivia^  the  best  results.  Fortunately,  fire- 
damp is  unknown  in  Formosa,  other\vis(*  the  mines  would  become  frequently 
untenable,  and  alarmin^r  accidents  would  occur. 

The  excavatinij  in  Chinese  mines  is  done  in  a  very  unskillful  way,  being 
a  mere  wearing  away  of  the  seam  by  constant  picking,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  obtain  the  mineral  in  large  [)ieces.  Yet  in  the  narrow  tunnels,  with 
the  heat  and  foul  air,  it  speaks  well  for  their  powers  of  endurance  that  the 
Chinese  can  work  at  all.  The  Coal  as  excavated  is  passed  to  the  rear,  and 
loaded  into  a  basket  some  three  feet  in  length,  the  bottom  of  which  is  pro- 
tected by  wooden  shoes.  The  workman  drags  this  along  the  tunnel  by  a 
hauling  rope.  In  time  a  groove  is  worn  in  the  lloor  the  exact  size  of  the 
basket,  and  its  surface  becoming  hard  and  firm,  the  task  of  hauling  is  not 
such  a  difficult  one  as  might  appear.  If  the  tunnel  bed  is  too  rough,  however, 
planks  are  laid,  on  which  the  kiskets  slide.  Little  stone  wheels  are  also 
sometimes  placed  on  the  basket.  T'rom  the  entrance  of  the  mine,  coolies 
carry  the  Coal  in  baskets  swung  from  the  end  of  a  shoulder  pole,  and  by  this 
wasteful  and  expensive  system  of  transportation,  the  article  reaches  market ; 
or,  if  the  destination  is  far  distant,  the  nearest  navigable  river,  so  that  the 
Coal  may  make,  if  possible,  a  part  of  its  journey  by  boat. 

While,  as  stated  above,  no  machinery  is  utilized  in  the  Formosa  Coal 
mines  worked  by  Japanese,  the  method  of  operation  varies  considerably 
from  the  Chinese.  The  entrance  is  large,  the  tunnels  are  roomy  and 
supported  by  wood-work  wherever  it  is  recjuired.  Drainage  and  ventilation 
are  provided  for  by  extra  shafts  or  tunnels  if  necessary,  imi)roved  tools  are 
used,  and  in  some  cases  easy  transport  from  the  mines  established. 

The  best  example  of  the  present  style  of  mining  can  be  seen  at  Pangliao 
(Borio).  There,  mines  are  being  worked  1))'  Chinese  and  Japanese  almost 
side  by  side.  The  mines  are  only  some  three  miles  distant  from  Taipeh, 
and  the  trip  can  be  very  easily  made  by  boat  from  Twatutia  (I^aitotei). 
Provided  a  clean  river-boat  is  obtained,  and  if  wind  and  tide  are  not 
unfavorable,  an  interesting  and  not  unpleasant  ride  of  an  hour  will  bring 
one  to  the  large  brick  and  tile  works  of  the  Arima  Company,  and  the  site  of 
the  Japanese  Ice  Company's  original  plant.  A  little  beyond  the  last  mentioned 
establishment,  a  small  creek  runs  in  from  the  river  shore,  on  which  are  the 
Coal  storing  yards.  Here  is  the  terminus  of  the  small  tramway  owned  by 
the  Yamada  Coal  Company,  which  runs  through  the  fields  from  the  river 
to  the  base  of  the  foot  hills  to  the  rear,  where  the  mines  are,  just  one 
mile  up  from  the  river.  Here,  if  thestranger's  curiosity  overcomes  his 
aversion  to  Coal  dust,  he  can  enter  die  tunnel  of  die  Japanese  works  and 
see  the  miners  excavating.  Also,  if  possessed  of  exceptional  powers  of 
endurance  and  an  extra  suit  of  clothes,  he  might  crawl  into  one  of  the 
Chinese  tunnels,  not  far  distant,  and  see  the  manner  of  carrying  on  work 
there. 

In  the  Yamada  mines,  30  Japanese  and  60  Chinese  are  employed, 
though,  owing  to  sickness,  the  actual  number  at  work  does  not  generally 
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exceed  75.  With  the  exception  of  the  overseers,  who  receive  a  monthly 
salary,  the  miners  are  paid  according  to  the  amount  excavated.  Japanese 
receive  nine  sen  and  Chinese  eight  sen  per  picul  (153  lbs).  This  rate  is 
about  two  or  three  sen  higher  than  is  paid  in  other  districts,  such  as  the 
Kelung  mines  for  instance,  but  the  coal  from  Pangliao  is  harder,  and  therefore 
more  ditiicult  to  excavate.  The  Japanese  workmen  receive  higher  pay  than 
the  Chinese,  as  the  former  are  more  careful  and  exhibit  greater  skill  in  their 
work  than  the  latter,  whose  product  contains  too  much  small  coal  and  dust 
Before  the  Coal  leaves  the  mine,  it  is  screened  until  the  dust  is  removed, 
and  is  again  screened  before  loading  into  the  boats.  Thus  the  actual  cost 
for  excavation  of  lump  Coal  is  higher  than  the  figures  given  above.  If  it  is 
desired  that  the  Coal  be  taken  out  only  in  large  pieces,  as  much  as  eighteen 
sen  a  picul  must  Ix;  paid".  The  miners  work  in  couples,  one  man  to  excavate, 
while  the  other  transports  the  coal  to  the  entrance.  The  Japanese  miner 
appears  to  have  a  greater  ca[)acity  for  work  than  the  Chinese,  for  the  former 
excavates  on  an  average  about  3,000  kin  (3,990  lbs.)  a  day,  thus  earning  for 
himself  and  assistant  alx)ut  yen  2.70  for  a  full  day's  work;  while  the  Chinese 
average  1,500  kin  (1,995  lbs.)  a  day,  with  earnings  of  some  yen  1.20  for  the 
two  men  engaged.  W'ork  can  not  be  carried  on  steadily,  however,  day  by 
day ;  and  the  total  payments  for  the  month  show  that  the  average  daily 
earnings  for  die  Japanese  and  his  assistant  amount  to  about  yen  2.00  a  day, 
and  for  the  Chinese  to  alx)ut  80  sen.  The  Company  possesses  twenty  tram 
cars,  and  the  Coal  is  trans[)orted  in  these  to  the  river,  where  it  is  loaded  in 
the  Chinese  river-boats  and  carried  by  them  to  Twatutia  or  Tamsui  (Hobe), 
in  which  places  much  of  the  Coal  is  sold. 

The  principal  local  consumers  of  Formosa  Coal  are  the  Osaka  Shosen 
Kwaisha — bodi  Tamsui  and  Kelung  lines,  the  railway,  the  river  and  coast- 
wise launches,  and  steamers  :  while  establishments  such  as  the  opium  factor)*, 
the  arsenal,  and  the  numerous  brick  and  tile  factories  take  a  considerable 
quantity.  Trom  August  to  (October,  Chinese  junks  carry  Coal  dust  to  Amoy 
andFoochow;  and  some  small  shipments  of  lump  Coal  are  occasionally 
inade.  Formosa  Chinese  also  consume  some  Coal  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
crude  coke.  The  process  is  very  simple;  live  coals  are  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  circular  pile  of  Coal  in  the  open  air,  and  the  smouldering  j^low  is  allowed 
to  penetrate  througli  tlie  mass,  while,  by  sprinkling  with  water,  the  right 
intensity  of  heat  is  obtained,  and  the  llame  is  kept  under. 

With  almost  no  assistance  from  machinery  or  other  labor-saving 
devices,  only  a  very  small  capital  is  required,  and  the  price  of  Formosan 
Coal  is  therefore  largely  dependent  upon  the  cost  of  labor.  F'ormosan 
miners  now  llnd  that  some  5  to  6  yen  a  ton  must  be  obtained  in  order  to 
make  the  industry  profitable,  whereas  in  the  old  da\'s  they  could  afford  to 
sell  for  half  that  sum.  This  becomes  perfectly  comprehensible  when  we 
note  that  the  |)nce  of  lal)or  has  doubled  during  the  period.  It  also  explains 
why  the  export  trade  in  I'"ormosan  Coal  has  declined  since  the  Chinese  days. 
The  increased  price  of  labor  has  raised  the  price  so  high  that,  when  the  cost 
of  freight  is  added,  the  I'ormosan  product  cannot  generally  compete  with 
other  Coals  in  foreign  markets.    Importunately,  however,  the  domestic  demand 
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has  SO  increased  that  the  total  production  is  about  the  same  as  for  the  last 
years  of  the  Chinese  regime. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that,  while  the  present  outlook  for 
Coal  as  a  leading  industry  of  Formosa  is  not  very  promising,  the  Coal  fields 
in  the  district  under  Japanese  control  are  small  as  compared  with  the  vast 
unexplored  territory  within  the  domain  of  the  savages.  Coal  is  known  to 
exist  there  ;  but  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  deposits,  nothing  is 
known.  Still  such  geological  information  as  has  been  obtained,  makes  it 
appear  that  not  only  Coal  but  more  valuable  minerals  may  be  found  there. 

Note  I. 

KNOWN    COAL    FIELDS    IN    FORMOSA. 

(Cotnpiled  from  Japanese  Official  and  otlier  ReporU,) 

The  Kinpori  (Kiropau-Ii)  measures,  commencing  2^  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Kinpori,  take  a 
N.  30°  E.  direction  extending  through  the  Daitou  (Twa-tun)  mts.,  thence  pass  Hokuto  (Pak-tau)  and  K5td 
(Kan-tau),  and  entering  the  district  south-east  of  Toshien  ^Toa-hong)  appear  at  Kiron  (Ku-run),  Seki- 
kwaiko  (Ghio-he-kng),  and  Hinan  (Pi-lam),  taking  a  direction  in  the  latter  district  of  nearly  N.  and  S. 
The  seams  range  in  thickness  from  7  inches  to  2  feet. 

Coal  obtained  from  the  Kinpori  district  can  be  transported  by  water  to  Kelung,  that  from  Hokuto  or 
Tamsui  by  water  to  Hobe  or  Taipeh,  that  from  the  Kiron  district  must  be  carried  some  three  to  five  miles 
overland  and  then  be  transported  by  railway  from  Toshien. 

At  Maren  (Ma-lien),  2^  miles  east  of  Kinpori,  Goal  measures,  consisting  of  two  seams,  are  found ;  the 
npper  1  foot  and  the  lower  1^  feet  in  thickness.  Inclination  is  30°  S.E.  and  direction  N.  30°  East,  and 
the  mineral  should  appear  somewhere  near  Pat-chi-na. 

The  Kan-kiak  (Kham-ka)  measures  lie  about  a  mile  east  of  the  Maren  measures,  and  have  a  similar 
direction.  They  show  four  seams,  one  above  the  other,  with  a  thickness  of  \  foot,  5  feet,  8  inches  and  1 
foot  respectively,  the  distance  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  seam  being  about  120  feet.  These  measures 
should  be  also  found  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Shakko  (Sik-kau).  No  other  known  mines  have  a  seam 
as  great  as  5  feet  in  thickness,  and  as  the  quality  of  the  Coal  is  good,  this  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
.valuable  coal-beds  in  Formosa.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Navy,  and  is  not  in  operation.  Goal  from  these 
mines  could  be  carried  2|  miles  to  the  sea  coast  and  thence  be  transported  by  water. 

The  Naigwai-Bokuzan  (Lai-goa-bok-soa)  measures  lie  about  2  miles  south  of  the  above,  and  extend  in 
the  same  direction.  They  consist  of  two  seams,  the  upper  being  2  feet  and  the  lower  1}  feet  in  thickness. 
Nai-bokuzan  and  Gwai-bokuzan  are  two  mines  2|  miles  N.W.  of  Kelung  working  the  above  deposits. 
These  beds  also  appear  at  Jdaryoko  (Ma-lui-kng),  Yuzeisho  (Yu  la-tseng),  Pachirenko  (Pat-lien-kang). 
The  inclination  of  the  strat#is  12°,  thickness  of  seam  2  f  et,  and  the  Goal  is  of  good  quality. 

The  Denryoko  measures  lie  above  the  Nai-bokuzan  and  Gwai-bokuzan  beds ;  and,  as  they  appear  near 
Kelung,  are  mined  extensively,  and  were  formerly  worked  by  the  Ghinese  Government.  Gommencing  at 
Hatto  (Pa-tou)  they  cross  the  Kelung  Zuiho  (Sui-hong)  road,  pass  through  Denryoko  and  Sekikoko 
(Chio-gi-kang)  to  about  \  mile  south  of  Kelung  city,  thence  crossing  the  Kelung-Taipeh  railway  pass 
through  Shikyugin  (Sai  kyu-niah),  Suirenbi  (Sui-lion-bo),  Maryosho  (Malui-kng),  Pachirenko  (Pat  lien- 
kang),  Hokukokei  ^Pah-kang-koe)  and  extend  as  far  south  as  Naikosho  (Nai-a-tsung)  a  dis- 
tance of  some  25  miles  in  all.  The  strata  dip  to  the  south-east,  25°  in  the  vicinity  of  Kelung,  and 
12®  or  13°  near  Suikenkiaku  (Sui-teng-ka) ;  the  deposits  appear  in  one  seam  with  a  thickness  of  3  feet. 
The  Goal  from  the  Hatto  (Pa-tao)  district  can  bo  transported  to  Kelung  by  water,  and  Goal  from  Denryoko 
and  Sekikoko  districts  must  be  transported  by  laud  for  a  mile  or  two  to  the  villages  of  the  same  name  ; 
thenoe  to  Kelung  by  water. 

The  Shikiaktei  (Sika-tien)  deposits  lie  over  the  Denryoko  beds,  in  fact  are  above  all  other  known 
beds.  The  coal  is  found  in  three  seams  in  the  vicinity  of  Shikiaktei.  Daisuikutsu  the  lowest  seam,  is 
400  to  500  feet  above  the  Denryoko  beds,  and  some  200  feet  higher  still  are  the  second  and  third  seams. 
The  three  seams  are  1|  feet,  4  feet,  and  6  inches  in  thickness  respectively.  The  inclination  is  generally 
30^  but  ranges  from  5°  to  80°.  Oue  portion  of  the  fields  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Denryoko  deposits 
and  terminates  near  Hatto  on  the  N.  E.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dandangai  (Ka-ton-chia)  a  village  2|  miles 
south  of  Kelung  on  the  S.  W.  The  Goal  strata  dipping  towards  the  N.  W.  extend  in  a  north-east  direction 
to  Zuiho,  where  the  Koshiryo  (Kin-a-liao)  Ryutan  to  (Liong-tam-tao)  mines  are  found  :  the  seams  worked 
here  vary  in  thickness  from  2  to  3  feet.  The  same  measures  extend  southwards  through  Shikiaktei,  1} 
miles  south  of  Dandangai,  and  south  of  both  Suihenkiaku  and  Shakko  (near  Shakko  is  the  Namkoshiko 
mine)  thence  to  the  south  of  Taipeh,  and  appear  on  the  banks  of  the  Taikokan  (Tokoham)  river.  Farther 
than  this  point,  the  measures  have  not  been  traced.  As  these  deposits  lie  along  the  bank  of  the  Kelung 
river  and  are  near  both  Taipeh  and  Kelung,  they  are  mined  extensively,  aud  the  product  can  be  easily 
transported  to  Taipeh  by  river-boats.  The  Goal  mined  in  the  vicinity  of  Zuiho  (Sui-hong)  is  consumed  in 
the  gold  quartz  mills,  but  if  the  Kelung  river  rises  sufficiently  high  to  permit,  the  Goal  is  sent  by  boat  to 
Taipeh.  The  Shikiaktei  deposits,  in  number  aud  thickness  of  seams,  in  ease  of  excavation  and  in  the 
oonveuienoe  for  transportation  rank  first  in  the  island,  aud  are,  like  the  Kankiak  (Ham-ka)  mines,  reserved 
lor  the  use  of  the  navy. 
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The  Saiishorei  (Sam-tiao)  measures  which  lie  to  the  south  of  the  Shikiaktei  field,  dip  towaTda  ilie 
S.E.,  and  extend  in  a  direction  N  60^  E.  Inclination  is  from  12"^  to  20^  and  from  Sanshorei  the  measnrei 
extend  through  the  Ilappun  (Poehnn)  Mts.,  and  traversing  a  section  of  the  Savage  district,  pass  ihrongh 
Shinten  (Sin-tiam),  Sank^kuyu  (San-kak  eng),  and  Taikokau  (To-ko-ham)  and  proceed  as  far  as  Shako- 
mon.  The  principal  seam  is  under  2  feeb  in  thickness  and  the  coal  is  of  good  quality  near  Sanshorei.  At 
Shinten  the  strata  dip  65°  and  the  quality  of  the  local  is  very  bad.  At  Taikokan,  the  inclination  is  30^ 
and  tlie  quality  is  good.  At  Shakumou,  outcroppings  have  bocu  observed,  but  nothing  is  known  definitely 
about  the  seams.  The  Coal  from  this  field  is  mined  chiefly  by  the  tea  farmers  both  at  Taikokan  and 
Shinten. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Coal  is  reported  as  existing  at  Kutsushaku  (Eu-chu)  and  in  the  district  near 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Taikokan  river,  both  in  Taipeh  district. 

These  coal  measures  lie  mostly  iu  Taipeh  Prefecture. 

TECKCHAM    DISTRICT. 

At  Nankosho,  5  miles  S.E.  of  Hokupo,  Coal  measures  are  encountered  showing  two  .<teains  1  foot  and  3 
feet  in  thickness  respectively.  The  direction  taken  isN.  and  S.  Outcroppingsof  this  field  are  visible  along 
the  road-side  between  Nunsho  and  Hokupo. 

Coal  deposits  appear  at  San  wan  10  or  12  miles  east  of  Chiiko  (Tiong-kang)  near  the  upper  stream  of 
the  Tiong-kang  river.  Directiou  is  N.  30°  E.,  the  strata  dip  50°  to  the  north  west,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  principal  scam  is  5  feet. 

Near  Sankosho  at  the  foot  of  the  Daitotsu  Hts  9  miles  east  of  Bioritsu  (Maoli)  Coal  deposits  appear. 
Direction  taken  is  N.  40°  W.,  strata  dip  50°  to  S.  \V.,  thickness  of  principil  seam  6  feet.  This  field 
extends  S.  E.  to  the  Seupitsu  Mts  and  Kokwausho,  but  at  these  two  places  the  largest  seam  found  is  only 
1  foot  thick. 

At  Taiko  (Twa-o)  Coal  exists,  a  seam  of  2  feet  in  thickness  having  been  found. 

The  above  deposits  in  the  Teckcham  district  have  not  been  mined,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  access 
and  the  expense  of  transportation.  With  the  completion  of  railway  improvements  in  the  island,  however, 
there  may  be  an  opportunity  for  profitable  operations. 

In  Toseikaku  (Tang-si-kak)  region,  although  no  seams  have  been  discovered,  pockets  of  Coal  have 
been  found  among  the  sandstone. 

CENTRAL    FORMOSA. 

In  the  district  adjacent  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Hokkokei  (Pak-kang),  Coal  is  known  to  exist. 
Twelve  miles  west  of  Horisha  (Polisia)  a  Coal  seam  of  1  foot  in  thickness  appears.     Direction  taken 
is  N.  and  S.  and  strata  dip  about  70°. 

SOUTH    FORMOSA. 

2}  miles  N.  of  Pinan  Pilam)  on  the  Pinan  river,  near  a  savage  village  called  Rikirikisha,  Coal  is 
found.  It  is  very  good  for  fuel,  but  the  quantity  seems  small.  Coal  is  found  iu  several  river-beds  in 
Taito,  (Taitong)  district,  but  the  true  source  of  these  specimens  has  not  yet  bneu  determined.  Coal 
deposits  also  exist  in  the  Ariko  (Ahlikang)  district,  east  of  Takow,  and  near  Toko  (Tangkang). 

In  the  neighboring  islands,  depondencies  of  Formosa,  coal  is  found  only  in  the  Pescadores.  Near  the 
sea  shore  of  Seirag«>,  10  miles  from  the  district  city  Makung,  Coal  is  found.  During  the  Chinese  regime, 
the  deposits  were  worked  in  a  small  way  for  a  considerable  period,  until  a  bad  accident  occurred  in  the 
mines,  killi'  g  Several  of  the  workmen.  Then  the  superstitious  natives,  attributing  the  calamity  to  the 
wrath  of  spirits  avenging  the  disturbance  of  the  geomantic  properties  of  the  island,  ceased  work,  and  no 
Goal  has  been  excavated  there  since.  Expert  examination  has  been  made  of  the  above  and  other  deposits 
in  the  group,  and  they  have  bceti  reported  practically  worthless. 

Note  II. 
TABLE   SHOWIN&  EXPORT  OF  FOR^ilOSA  COAL. 


Year. 

1856 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 


Quantities  iu  tons. 

Year. 

J, 500 

1884       . 

7,162 

1885       . 

17,887 

1886       . 

12,860 

1887       . 

26,662 

1888      . 

15,467 

1889       . 

7.935 

1890 

19,604 

1891       . 

42,243 

1892      . 

47,447 

1893      . 

15,982 

1894       . 

27,665 

1895      . 

31,593 
28,948 

1896      .  ^ 

\  Export 
Estimated 

25,788 

1897       . 

Export 

28,823 

Estimated 

24,000 

1898      . 

Export 

46,002 

Estimated 

42,202 

1899      . 

Export 

31,818 

Estimated 

Quantities  in  tons. 

•  •       90,933 

6,767 

.      16,659 

13,801 

.      26,639 

43,419 

.      25,518 

27,950 

14,503 

21,748 

24,243 

10,004 

6,842 

production  14,000 

7,966 

production  20,000 

15,707 

production  60,000 

.      18,112 

production  50,100 
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The  above  fignrcs  are  chiefly  from  Customs  Reports.  Figures  for  the  years  from  1896  to  1899,  ara 
given  to  show  both  exp<^rt  and  production  This  is  done  fhnt  the  reader  may  l«arn  tlie  total  output ;  the 
figures  prior  to  the  )ear  1876  in  reality  sliow  very  rearly  the  output,  as  hut  litt'p  Coal  was  uped  Iccally; 
whereas  at  preseui  the  producticu  is  largely  consuuitd  in  the  island  hy  steamers  running  from  the  ports  of 
Kuluug  and  Tamsui,  of  which  uo  mention  is  made  in  the  Japanese  Customs  returns. 

For  1899,  the  two  northern  ports  shared  the  export  trade  between  them  as  follows : 

Export  from  Tamsui 7,695  tons. 

Export  from  Keluug 10,417  tons. 

The  above  went  chiefly  to  China  ports.  ^^'^ 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

FORMOSAN   PETROLEUM,    NATURAL   GAS,   SULPHUR. 

AND    SALT. 

Petroleum. — Natural  Oas — Districts  in  irhich  these  are  found — Historiciil  reference* — 
Burninf/  springs — Gas  at  Koiikan  sd/'iguifiuft — Oil  and  gas  springs  worshipped 
by  savages — Hakka  method  of  collecting  Oil — First  commercial  deal  in  Oil — 
Foreign  interest  in  Oilfields  officially  discouraged — Mandarins  engage  American 
experts — Oilfields  surveyed — Foreign  machinery  introduced — Drilling  described 
— Production  of  Oil — Disagreement  with  experts — Work  under  difficulties — 
Experts  depart  from  Formosa — Oil  wells  abandoned — Oil  fields  remain  un^ 
developed — Oil  springs  in  savage  district. 

Sulphur. — Location  of  Formosa  deposits — Chief  solfataras — IToknto  district — Activity 
of  springs — Hot  streams — Efi'ect  on  plant  life — Numerous  geysers — Sulphur 
vents — Hanreisho  jnt — Journey  from  Hokuto — Description  of  deposits — A  Sul- 
phur mine — Alum — Beautiful  mineralogical  formation — Sulphur  in  an  extinct 
volcano — Sulphur  geysers — Streams  of  fluid  Sulphur — Kimpauli  Sulphur  pits 
described — Natunil  cauldron  of  smii-fiuid  Sulphur — Prohibitory  proclamations — 
Imperial  edict  regarding  suppression  of  Sulphur — Unique  fight  against  nature — 
Obstinate  Sulphur  pits — Illicit  ma}iufacture — Proclamation  against  foreigners — 
Official  prohibitory  measures  futile — A  generous  S ulphur  manufacturer — Govern- 
ment  jndicy  if  suppression  abandoned — Sulphur  a  government  monopoly — 
Sidphur  bureau  established — Japanese  occupation — Baba's  Sulphur  experiments — 
Sulphur  fui^aces  at  Hokuto  and  Hanreisho — Methods  of  manufacture — Crude 
Chinese  process — Japanese  system  of  extraction — Hanreisho  Sulphur  plant — A 
picturesque  location — The  distilling  furnaces — Detailed  method  of  operation — 
Cost  of  stills — Production — Increased  capacity  proposed — Small  Hokuto  stoves — 
American  Sulphur  market  and  conditions  necessary  in  supplying  same — Export 
figures  for  eleven  years. 

Salt. — Ds  future  as  a  Formosa  industry — District  favorable  for  manufacture — Location 
of  present  Salt  farms — Present  production — Ilistonf  of  the  industry — Salt  indus- 
try introduced  by  Koxinga  family — First  government  monopoly — Qrowth  of  the 
trade — Savages*  method   of  manufacture — Special  concession — Salt  smuggling — 
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Procedure  of  (lovernment  sale — rrojifa  to  the  ijovernmvut — Japanese  occuimtion — 
Free  Salt — Process  of  mauufacture  described  —  The  Takoir  S(df  di.strict — lite 
evaporation  plant — Cost  (tf  prod  action  and  revenne  from  sale — Japanese  (.iorern- 
inent  monopoly — Japanese  and  (Viinrsc  s/fstems  compaml — Local  consumption  — 
Financial  results — Procedure  (\f punhai^e  and  sah' — Government  encouraifrment 
to  manufacturers — Formosa  Siilt  monopolu  requlations —S(dt  ni'inu  factory 
rt'gulations. 

PEIROLEUM  AND  NATURAL  GAS, 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  de\eloped  Petroleum,  fields  of  the  world 
are  bringing  such  large  returns,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  useful 
product  exists  in  Formosa. 

Indications  of  the  presence  of  Petroleum- and  Natural  Gas  have  been 
met  with  in  several  places,  notably  at  Kwashozan  some  lo  miles  south  of 
Taipeh,  near  Anko  north  west  of  Shinten  (Sintian),  in  the  vicinity  of  Bioritsu 
(Maoli\  at  Suiriko  5  miles  east  of  Chip  Chij),  near  Dakusuikei  (Chiok-tsui 
river),  near  Onsuikei  and  Hokushokci  to  the  south  east  of  Kagi,  and  in 
Tainan  Prefecture  at  Konaisho  6  miles  east  of  Shohanen,  and  at  Rokkiri 
(Lakuli)  9  miles  noith  of  Banshoryo  (Hanchuliao).  There  are  also  places 
reported  within  the  savage  district,  where  oil  is  seen  as  a  heavy  scum  on  the 
water  of  certain  springs. 

There  is  no  mention  of  mineral  oil  in  the  early  commercial  history  of 
Formosa.  If  the  then  authorities  were  aware  of  its  presence,  diey  evidently 
thought  if  not  of  sufficient  value  to  demand  recording.  Chinese  historians 
speak  of  ** burning  mountains"  as  phenomena  witnessed  in  South  P^ormosa; 
but  it  is  now  believed  that  the  Hames  which  they  doubtless  saw  were  not 
volcanic,  but  were  natural  gases  issuing  from  springs  or  crevices  along  the 
hill  sides,  spontaneously  ignited,  and  which  had  pcrhai)s  set  fire  to  the 
adjacent  forest. 

Swinhoe  writes  in  his  N'oies  on  Formosa:  **  Twenty  miles  south  of 
Kagi  city,  there  exists  a  fire  hill  whence  water  and  fire  burst  out  together. 
The  fire  emits  no  smoke  except  when  wood  or  other  combustibles  are 
thrown  upon  it.  hi  November,  1861,  those  on  board  ships  lying  off  the 
port  had  a  clear  view  of  the  central  mountain  chain,  .y:>\\ct  peak  of  which  was 
emitting  smoke  in  large  Volumes.  This  is  doubdess  the  volcano  to  which 
Chinese  wTiters  refer,  and  which  is  also  marked  upon  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment map."  Near  the  village  of  Koukan,  east  of  Koro  (Aulang),  in  a  district 
where  several  oil  springs  exist,  crevices  in  the  shale  emit  gas,  sometimes 
accompanied  with  oil  or  water.  The  discharge  at  times  ceases,  but  occurs 
again  after  a  few  months.  This  gas  at  Koukan  frequently  ignites  of  itself 
in  the  summer,  and  has  been  known  to  burn  several  years.  Tlie  vicinity  of 
such  jets  is  often  marked  by  the  absence  of  vegetation  for  a  distance  of 
some  12  or  15  feet  around  the  spring. 
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At  Rokkiri  (Lakuli)  exists  an  oil  spring  which,  when  ignited,  bums  with 
a  roar.  The  savages  attribute  to  it  supernatural  qualities,  and  worship  it 
as  a  god. 

To  John  Dodd  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  called  attention  to  the 
Formosan  Petroleum  deposits.  In  1866,  Dodd  leased  land  on  the  savage 
border  some  20  miles  south-east  of  Koro  (Aulang).  In  this  land  he  had 
discovered  oil,  and  purposed  sinking  wells  and  extracting  Petroleum.  The 
Hakkas  were  then  utilizing  the  oil,  collecting  it  in  large  wooden  tubs  sbc  feet 
in  diameter,  as  it  flowed  from  crevices  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  The  oil  was 
used  in  its  crude  state  for  illuminating  purposes  and  for  medicine,  it  being 
considered  a  valuable  remedy  for  wounds  of  various  kinds.  A  Cantonese 
shroff  in  the  employ*of  a  foreigner  had  also  collected  a  quantity  of  the  oil 
and  forwarded  it  to  Koro  for  shipment. 

In  dealing  with  the  matter,  the  mandarins  took  a  course  of  action 
almost  identical  with  their  conduct  in  connection  with  coal  mining :  first  con- 
demning, and  later  engaging  in,  the  trade  themselves.  On  learning  the 
intentions  of  the  foreigner,  the  officials  became  suddenly  most  interested  in 
the  merchant's  safety,  and  sought  to  warn  him  in  an  official  communication 
that  the  oil  hills  are  visited  from  time  to  time  by  fierce  and  savage  aborigines 
who  have  repeatedly  come  forth  from  their  own  wild  country  and  done 
mischief  to  the  Chinese  people.  **  On  this  account,  the  place  is  seldom 
visited  by  traders.  Moreover,  the  neighboring  Chinese  people  are  fierce 
and  violent,  and  when  they  see  profit,  they  forget  what  is  right ;  therefore  1 
enjoin  the  foreign  merchant  to  come  away,  for  fear  the  neighboring  people 
will  attack  him."  This  was  but  another  way  of  expressing  the  intention  of 
the  mandarins  to  prevent  the  merchant  from  interesting  himself  to  any 
degree  in  the  oil  fields,  and  the  foreigner  was  therefore  obliged  to  abandon 
his  plans;  while  the  unfortunate  Chinese  head-man  who  had  leased  the 
ground  to  him  was  seized  by  the  authorities  and  beheaded.  For  ten  years 
following  no  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  the  oil. 

In  1877,  the  high  provincial  authorities  in  Fokien,  having  thrown 
superstition  and  conservatism  aside  in  establishing  the  Kelung  coal  mines, 
were  able  to  muster  sufficient  courage  to  engage  foreign  experts  to  work 
the  Formosan  oil  deposits.  Accordingly,  in  1878,  two  American  engineers 
arrived,  with  complete  oil-well  machiner)\  On  the  arrival  of  the  machinery 
in  the  t!ast,  the  mandarins  undertook  to  convey  it  to  Formosa  on  board 
one  of  the  their  men-ofwar.  The  craft  was  too  large  to  get  close  to  Koro 
(Aulang)  harbor,  and  there  were  no  cargo  boats  sufficiently  large  to  handle 
the  cargo.  Eventually,  however,  after  delay  and  with  much  difficulty,  the 
machinery  was  placed  on  shore. 

Although  the  experts  were  of  opinion  that  the  oil-bed  extended  from 
Koro  to  the  sa\  age  border,  they  selected,  as  the  most  favorable  site  for  ex- 
perimental operations,  a  spot  on  the  slope  of  one  of  the  foot  hills  inland. 
After  having  erected  the  derrick,  and  removed  the  earth  down  to  the  rock» 
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drilling  was  commenced  with  a  7^  inch  drill.  A  flow  of  salt  water  caused 
slight  trouble,  and  at  a  depth  of  joo  feet,  more  water  was  encountered:  but 
these  difficulties  were  surmountable.  Water  with  Oil  was  struck  at  a  depth 
of  380  feet ;  but  on  proceeding  deeper,  the  falling  in  of  the  earth  interfered 
greatly  with  the  w^ork.  and  at  last,  after  a  month  of  hard  labor  at  a  depth  of 
394  feet,  drilling  was  discontinued,  the  well  was  tulxid,  and  pumping 
apparatus  erected.  Some  15  piculs  (1995  lbs.)  of  Oil  could  now  be  obtained 
per  day,  but  this  not  being  considered  satisfactory,  the  tubing  was  withdrawn 
and  drilling  commenced  in  a  new  place.  Meanwhile,  the  two  Americans 
had  become  verj'  much  dissatisfied  with  their  treatment.  No  accommoda- 
tion had  been  provided  for  them  by  the  authorities,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
live  in  the  same  quarters  as  the  soldiers.  Furthermore,  the  experts  were 
not  well  supported  in  their  work  by  the  local  authorities.  Great  difficulty 
had  been  encountered  in  obtaining  th.e  necessary  lumber  to  carry  on  the 
work,  no  road  existed,  and  absolutely  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
disposing  of  the  Oil  obtained.  The  two  foreigners  had  only  been  engaged 
for  a  short  term,  and  on  the  expiration  of  their  contract,  they  refused  all 
overtures  to  renew  the  same,  and  in  November  1878,  left  the  island.  The 
total  production  so  far  had  been  400  piculs.  Of  this,  100  piculs  had  been 
disposed  of  With  the  departure  of  the  foreign  experts  all  work  ceased, 
and  a  few  days  later  the  Chinese  official  in  charge  withdrew  with  the 
various  native  employes ;  the  machinery  was  left  uncared  for,  and  no 
attempt  has  since  been  made  to  work  the  Formosa  Oil  fields. 

The  coal-oil  claims  are  now  held  by  the  Japanese,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  five  years  have  l^een  permitted  to  pass  without  witnessing 
any  attempt  by  actual  boring  to  ascertain  the  richness  and  value  of  the 
deposits.  It  is  now  announced,  however,  that  the  Asano  Company,  which 
holds  the  most  promising  fields,  is  making  preparations  to  commence  boring 
at  once,  and  definite  information  will  thus  soon  be  forthcoming.  If  the  depo- 
sits are  found  valuable,^  numerous  wells  will  be  sunk,  and  the  production  of 
Formosa  Oil  engaged  in  on  a  large  scale.  As  with  coal,  the  savage  dis- 
tricts when  opened  may  reveal  richer  Oil  fields  than  the  lowlands.  Inhere  is 
an  Oil  spring  at  Shuhoisha,  in  the  savage  district  south  east  of  Taiko  ( I  wao), 
and  in  other  places  across  the  boundary  Oil  is  known  to  exist. 

SULPHUR. 

Although  there  are  other  districts  in  F'ormosa  in  which  some  Sulphur  is 
found,  Taipeh  prefecture  contains  the  principal  deposits.  Owing  to  the 
great  abundance  of  this  article  in  North  Formosa,  it  has  for  years  been 
pointed  out  by  writers  on  the  island  as  a  resource  which  in  time  would 
prove  of  considerable  value. 

The  chief  solfataras  lie  within  a  radius  of  some  15  miles  in  the  large 
promontory  forming  the  extreme  north  of  the  island.  This  district  is 
covered  by  the  Daiton  range  of  mountains,  the  highest  peak  of  which  reaches 
an  altitude  of  over  4,000  feet.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  volcanic 
action  throughout,  extinct  craters  are  found  in  several  of  the  hills,  and  in 
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eight  different  pits  on  the  range,  various  geysers,  Sulphur  springs,  and  other 
signs  of  volcanic  life  are  in  more  or  less  violent  action/ 

Some  seven  miles  to  the  east  and  south  of  Hobe  and  nine  miles  to  the.. 
north  ot  Taipeh,  at  an  elevation  of  about  450  feet,  are  the  Sulphur  springs^  of 
Hokuto  (Pok  tau).     Owing  to  the  hot  springs,  the  salubrious  atmosphere^ 
and  the  novelty  of  the  scenery,  the  place  has  sprung  into  prominence  as  ^  rd^ 
health  resort.     The  Japanese  have  erected  there  numerous  hospitals,  and -^-^ 
the  picturesque  slopes  in  the  vicinity  are  dotted  with  cottages  and  bath* 
houses,  while  a  very  good  Japanese  hotel  has  been  erected. 

These  Sulphur  pits  being  but  three  miles  from   the   right  bank  of  the    ! 
Kelung  branch  of  the  Tamsui  river,  whence  a  small  creek  leads  much  closer, 
the  transportation  of  Sulphur  by  water  is  an  easy  task,  and  accordingly  this 
district  has  been  more  in  favor  than  some  other  superior  producing  ones 
more  difficult  of  access. 

The  Sulphur  pits  are  here  found  in  a  gulch  which  cuts  through  the  foot 
hills.  The  Sulphur  is  obtained  from  the  earth  and  rock  which  have  been 
impregnated  by  the  Sulphur  fumes  arising  from  the  volcanic  fires  below. 

On  approaching  the  district  along  the  well  built  road  constructed  by 
the  Japanese,  the  site  of  the  springs  can  be  easily  distinguished  as  a  greyish 
bleached  out  patch  in  the  foot  hills,  its  ashy  color  accentuated  by  die  rich  green 
of  the  surrounding  slopes  and  the  lighter  green  of  the  mountain  range  in  the 
back  ground.  The  springs  vary  at  different  times  in  activity ;  but,  if 
exceedingly  lively,  the  vapor  arising  from  the  pits  may  be  seen  for  a  dis- 
tance of  several  miles,  and  with  a  favoring  wind  the  sulphurous  odor  is 
sometimes  noticeable  in  travelling  along  the  Tamsui  river,  some  six  miles 
distant. 

On  reaching  the  foot  hills,  the  pathway  mounts  a  gradual  slope,  beside 
a  gulch,  at  the  bottom  of  which  tumbles  along  a  mountain  stream,  in 
appearance  quite  innocent  of  unusual  qualities  ;  yet  on  actual  examination 
rile  water  is  lound  to  be  hot  and  highly  acidulated.  As  the  Sulphur  pits  are 
neared,  the  steam  arising  from  the  stream  gives  evidence  of  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  if  the  actual  springs  which  feed  it  are  reached,  the  water,  is  found 
in  a  great  state  of  agitation,  as  though  the  ordinary  movement  of  boiling 
water  was  insufficient  to  release  the  heat  generated  by  the  vast  furnace 
below.  The  Sulphur  pit  is  a  large  circular  cavity  in  die  hills,  one  side 
being  cut  away  as  if  by  the  action  of  water  and  at  present  furnishir^ 
a  means  of  exit  to  tlie  numerous  boiling  springs.  There  is  a  complete 
absence  of  plant  life,  which  is  apparently  unable  to  survive  the  poisonous 
vapor.  Gej'sers  are  found  every  few  yards,  some  showing  pools  of  boiling 
water,  or  semi-iluid  Sulphur  and  boiling  mud,  while  others  are  obscured  from 
sight  by  large  jets  of  steam  escaping  as  though  under  great  pressure  and 
with  a  deafening  hiss  and  roar,  which,  echoing  through  the  gulch,  may  from 
certain  directions  sometimes  be  heard  a   mile  away.     The  odor  from  the 

1.  The  eight  Sulphur  produciug  dislricts  in  North  Formosa  are  us  follows:  Ou  the  souiU  ia«ie  of  Uif 
Daitoiiiuts:  Hokuto,  Kwokeiuai,  Sliichisciton,  aud  ou  the  north  side  of  the  same  range  DaijukwCNHUi; 
Daikwoshizau,  aud  Chikuko. 


Sulphur  Hil!  near  EokQto.  Snlpbnr  SgriDgs  Hotel. 

Hot;  Stream,  arid  Gcvemment  B&'.h  Honae  aX^otoXo. 
Scots  cfa  siagie  Bsnyan  Tree.  K  Cteasaft  (iwm'w^  '^o-V 
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sulphurous  fumes  is  very  strong,  although  not  specially  objectionable,  ^nd 
the  heat  arising  from  below  is  quite  noticeable.  The  ground  all  about  is 
perforated,  and  pufifs  of  vapor  escape  from  innumerable  small  vents,  in  and 
around  which  minute  Sulphur  crystals  are  visible.  So  numerous  are  the 
openings  that  the  earth  has  become  permeated  with  Sulphur ;  and  by 
submitting  a  quantity  of  this  soil  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  the  Sulphur, 
which  melts  and  separates  from  the  other  matter,  can  be  easily  obtained. 
A  second  pit,  much  more  extensive,  though  perhaps  not  so  active,  is  to  be 
found  at  Hanreisho  (Poa  na-tung)  situated  about  one  mile  beyond  the  Hokuto 
(Pak-tan)  Sulphur  pit,  and,  from  the  hotel  an  interesting  hour's  tramp  over 
the  ridge  and  along  the  hillsides.  Here  the  Sulphur  deposits  are  very 
extensive,  two  slopes,  rising  from  either  bank  of  a  rushing  tumbling  mountain 
stream,  extending  for  perhaps  half  a  mile  in  length,  present  that  greyish 
burned  out  color,  which  gives  evidence  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the  steaming 
jets,  which  are  inactive  at  one  end  of  the  pit,  show  that  the  process  of 
permeating  the  adjacent  soil  with  Sulphur  still  continues.  These  deposits 
are  the  most  valuable  in  the  island,  not  only  in  extent  but  also  in  richness. 
A  portion  of  the  pit  undoubtedly  formed  at  one  time  a  crater  of  a  volcano, 
and  here,  amidst  partially  decomposed  lava  permeated  with  Sulphur,  is  found 
a  perfect  net-work  of  small  seams  of  pure  Sulphur  varying  in  thickness  from 
half  an  inch  to  12  or  more  inches.  This  formation  was  beautifully  exhibited 
in  a  cave-like  crevice.  The  wall  rock  itself  was  nearly  white,  and  this  was 
crossed  and  traversed  by  numerous  bright  yellow  streaks  of  pure  cr)^stallized 
Sulphur;  while,  in  other  parts,  a  heavy  glistening  coat  of  snow-white  frost,- 
formed  of  tiny  crystals  of  pure  alum,  lies  beside  rich  brown  streaks  of  a 
semifluid  paste  of  alum  and  Sulphur  softened  by  acid.  It  was  an  example 
of  mineralogical  formation  as  brilliant  and  beautiful  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 
Here  Sulphur  extracting  works,  the  most  extensive  in  the  island,  are  erected, 
as  will  be  described  later. 

Large  and  important  as  are  the  above  solfataras,  they  are  less  active 
than  a  pit  in  an  extinct  crater  of  one  of  the  high  hills  some  three  hours'  climb 
from  the  hotel  up  the  mountains  to  the  north  east.  In  1895,  I  visited  this 
place  with  a  friend.  On  approaching  the  hill  we  observed  the  summit 
partially  obscured  by  clouds  of  vapor.  Occasionallj',  a  slight  breeze  would,  for 
the  moment,  clear  away  the  steam,  revealing  a  large  cavity,  with  floor  and 
sides  of  an  unbroken  grey.  This  is  undoubtedly  an  extinct  crater  with  walls 
extending  nearly  round  the  entire  circle,  and  broken  only  on  the  side  ap- 
proached. In  the  pit  was  found  a  mass  of  ragged,  disjointed,  burned  rock, 
with  frequent  fire  holes,  through  which  rushed  out  currents  of  vapor  under 
apparently  intense  pressure,  and  with  a  terrific  roar.  These  at  times  appeared 
to  be  almost  colorless,  and  again  white  with  dense  steam.  The  Sulphur  vapor 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  overpowering  as  might  be  supposed,  and  it  is  possible 
to  stand  quite  close  to  the  vents.  Moreover,  the  rock,  although  ash  like  and 
in  places  lying  at  irregular  angles'" as  though  recently  disturbed,  seems  fairly 
firm.  In  several  crevices,  were  seen  little  trickling  streams  of  molten 
Sulphur,  showing  varying  shades  of  blue,  red,  and  brown  ;  while  the  sides  of 
the  openings  were  covered  with  bright  yellow  crystals.     At  one  opening 
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which  we  had  enlarged  with  our  sticks  we  could  see  through  the  darkness  of 
the  hole,  at  a  distance  which  we  could  not  judge,  a  bluish  red  stream  which 
seemed  to  be  a  mass  of  tiny  flames.  But  the  supposed  rivulet  of  fire  may 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  stream  of  molten  Sulphur,  which  became  ap- 
parent in  the  interior  when  our  bodies  overshadowed  the  opening,  and  a 
phosphorescent  light  combined  with  the  moving  mass  of  Sulphur  may  have 
presented  the  appearance  of  combustion.  Though  there  are  large  quantities 
of  Sulphur  to  be  obtained  here,  no  attempt  has  been  made  of  late  to  w^ork 
the  deposits,  and  doubtless  the  expense  of  carriage  would  be  too  great  to 
permit  of  the  industry'  being  carried  on  at  a  profit. 

The  most  interesting,  most  extensive,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  difficulties 
of  transportation,  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  Sulphur  deposits  in  Formosa  are 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kinpori  (Kimpauli)  near  the  sea  coast,  across  country  to 
the  north  east  of  Taipeh.  -The  writer  has  not  visited  them,  but  they  are 
realistically  described  by  Mr.  William  Hancock  of  the  Chinese  Customs 
Service  as  follows  : — 

*'  Tlie  place  (Sulpliur  pit)  is  a  mouutain  glen  at  some  1,400  feet  above  the  sea,  the  bottom  covered 
witli  heaps  of  stones,  d^briSt  aud  decomposed  rocks  of  a  greyish  tint,  wit)i  patches  resembling  silicified 
sinter,  and  in  many  places  white  from  the  bleaching  action  of  the  suIp)nirous  acid.  At  various  points 
are  cracks  aud  vents,  from  which  jets  of  steam  are  expelled  with  considerable  force,  the  edges  of  the 
cracks  exhibiting  a  yellow  surface  of  sulphur,  wliilst  lower  down,  the  place  has  tlie  appearance  as  thoagh 
it  had  been  full  of  water — in  fact,  a  lake.  The  fioor  is  a  level  tract  of  boiling  mud,  small  jets  being  thrown 
lip  at  distances  apart,  and  the  whole  place  being  in  a  perpetual  state  of  agitation.  In  one  corner,  higher 
up,  the  steam  escapes  as  from  a  higii  pressure  boiler.  The  rocks  surrounding  the  glen  are  blanched,  aud 
vegetation  is  destroyed.  A  river  of  liot  water,  overlmng  by  clouds  of  steam,  flows  down  through  a  gorge 
extending  to  tlio  foot  of  the  mountain  ;  this  gorge  was  formed  during  Xhe  earthquake  of  1867,  when  the 
mountain  was  split  open  on  the  west  side.  I  endeavored  to  reach  the  edge  of  tliis  mud  lake,  to  ascertain 
the  temperature,  but  found  the  surface  of  the  ground  so  precarious  and  the  heat  so  oppressive  that  I  was 
compelled  to  desist. 

**  Continuing  my  journey  on  up  into  the  mountains,  I  suddenly  came  upon  a  set  of  geysers  at  1,800 
feet  above  the  sea,  which  entirely  eclipsed  those  I  liad  ju.>>t  examined.  The  place  bore  some  resemblance 
to  a  lime  quarry  with  precipitous  sides,  from  which  vast  volumes  of  steam  were  being  expelled  into  the 
air  with  a  roar  so  great  that  I  heard  it  reverberating  in  tlio  mountains  at  several  miles  off,  and  such  was 
the  Vclume  of  steam  that  at  the  same  distance  I  mistook  it  for  a  cloud  arising  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. Into  this  place,  thou,  I  descended,  und  found  a  wonderfully  interesting  spectacle.  The  main  Tent 
from  which  the  noise  proceeded  siands  in  a  narrow  chasn\  by  itself,  a  branch  of  the  ravine,  and  owing 
to  the  aperture  being  surrounded  by  otiier  minor  vents,  I  was  unable  to  approach  it.  At  another  part  of  the 
ravine,  however,  there  is  a  cavernous  hole  in  the  rock,  in  form  resembling  the  entrance  to  a  tunnel,  aud 
large  enough  to  walk  in  at.  From  the  month  of  this  place,  clouds  of  white  smokO)  like  steam,  continued 
to  pour  forth  in  slow  rolling  volumes,  occasionally  almost  hiding  the  entrance.  Having  observed  this  for 
some  time  at  a  distance,  I  watched  a  favorable  opportunity  when  a  slight  shift  of  the  wind  blew  toward! 
the  mouth,  and  so  carried  the  clouds  of  sulphurous  steam  over  the  lop,  and  *then  I  wont  up  to  the 
entrance  and  looked  in.  The  bottom  was  a  cauldron  of  semi-flnid  snlphur,  somtfwliat  of  the  color  aud 
consistency  of  treacle,  whilst  the  arched  roof  presented  a  scone  of  great  beauty,  being  a  mass  of  glistening 
yellow  crystals  of  sublimated  sulphur.  From  the  interior  proctieded  deep  subterranean  rumbling  sounds; 
but  I  was  unable  to  remain  more  than  a  few  seconds,  the  lieat  and  smell  were  so  overpowering.  From 
the  color  and  consi^^tency  of  the  contents,  I  was  able  to  judge  approximately  of  tlje  temperature.  Sulphur 
melts  at  232  degrees  Falirenheit,  and  is  tiion  of  an  anibor  titit  and  as  fluid  as  water,  but  if  still  further 


The  history  of  the  Sulphur  industry,  so  far  as  the  Chinese  mandarins 
were  concerned,  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  history  of  coal  and  oil,  with  the 
addition  that,  in  the  case  of  Suli)hur,  the  authorities  actually  endeavored  to 
destroy  the  deposits,  wishing  to  rid  the  island  of  the  stufif  entirely. 

Apparently,  little  attention  was  given  to  the  island's  Sulphur  deposits 
during  the  days  of  the  Dutch  and  Koxinga  ;  for  the  books  of  that  period 
make  no  mention  of  the  article.     Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Chinese 
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government,  however,  Sulphur  Ijecame  a  source  of  anxiety,  lest  the  colonists, 
^vho  were  wont  to  break  out  in  rebellion  on  the  least  provocation,  might 
obtain  material  from  the  Sulphur  i)its  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  At 
least,  that  was  the  story  jnit  forth  by  the  officials  ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
manufacture  of  Sulphur  was  strictly  forbidden.  Proclamations  were  issued 
by  dozens,  the  peasants  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sulphur  pits  looked  on 
these  impressive  documents  with  all  due  reverence,  kmvtmved  to  the  official 
inspector  on  his  periodical  visits,  but  kept  on  making  Sulphur.  Klaproth, 
on  his  visit  to  the  island  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  centur)^  discover- 
ed that  at  that  time  considerable  quantities  were  being  shipped  to  China. 

During  the  great  rebellion  of  1830  to  1833,  when  the  capital  of  the 
island  was  captured  and  the  Chinese  officials  driven  out,  considerable 
quantities  of  Sulphur  from  the  northern  pits  were  gathered  by  the  in- 
surgents presumably  for  other  purposes  than  medical  use.  This  fact  seems 
to  have  been  discovered  by  the  authorities  towards  the  end  of  1833.  After 
the  disturbed  people  had  been  subjugated  and  Imperial  control  again 
established,  the  governor-general  of  Fokien  memorialized  the  Emperor  on 
the  subject  of  the  Formosa  Sulphur  deposits.  This  elicited  an  Imperial 
edict,  directing  the  said  governor-general  to  devise  measures  for  effectually 
suppressing  the  production  of  Sulphur.  This  resulted  in  orders  as  unique 
as  they  were  impracticable.  The  chief  dignitary  had  doubtless  learned  that 
Sulphur  was  inflammable.  Therefore  he  thought  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
to  destroy  all  the  deposits -by  fire.  Officials  were  consequently  instructed  to 
visit  the  pits  four  times  a  year  in  the  middle  of  each  season  to  set  fire  to  the 
Sulphur  which  oozed  from  the  mouths  of  the  geysers,  and  if  there  were  any 
violent  refractory  vents  noisily  spitting  forth  clouds  of  steam  and  ill-smelling 
flames,  simply  to  fill  them  up  with  earth. 

On  inspection,  it  was  reported  that  there  were  88  unruly  vents  of  all 
kinds  to  be  dealt  with.  The  Chinese  officials  were  persevering  and  not 
without  hope,  and  for  several  years  they  continued  making  their  quarterly 
calls,  burning  and  filling  in  the  vents,  while  in  the  intervals  the  peasants 
were  as  active  as  ever  in  the  manufacture  of  Sulphur  ;  for,  as  the  local 
authorities  were  at*  last  obliged  with  grief  to  declare,  although  the  88  vents 
were  regularly  destroyed,  there  were  88  new  ones  inviting  attention  at  the 
time  of  their  next  visit ;  that  '*  they  never  could  tell,  when  they  had  burned 
out  one  vent,  whether  another  would  not  break  out  in  its  place." 

At  last,  the  task  was  given  up  as  impossible,  and  the  officials  directed 
their  energies  towards  preventing  the  clandestine  manufacture  and  the 
shipping  of  the  production  to  China.  In  this  they  had  varying  success, 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  soldiers  and  others  they  could  detail  to  guard 
the  pits. 

In  1850,  the  Formosan  authorities  were  either  apprehensive  of  foreig- 
ners assisting  the  nati\  e  manufacturers  in  smuggling  the  Sulphur,  or  they 
wished  to  appear  so,  for  obvious  reasons  ;  for,  during  this  year,  an  official 
proclamation  reading  as  follows,  was  issued  :  **  In  the  Tamsui  sub-prefec- 
ture Sulphur  exists.     The  question  arises  whether  or  not  it  is  stealthily 
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collected  by  disloyal  Chinese  and  taken  to  foreign  countries  for  sale.  As 
regards  the  request  made  last  year  by  the  foreigners  proposing  to  go  to 
Kelung  to  get  coal,  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  would  be  made  a  deceptive 
pretext,  and  it  ought  to  be  sedulously  forbidden  and  guarded  against.  Let 
the  Commandant  and  Taotai  be  directed  to  investigate  the  matter  and 
report  for  action.  Also  let  a  deputed  officer  be  secretly  sent  to  investigate 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  prohibition  has  been  enforced,  so  that  crime  may 
be  nipped  in  the  bud.     This  is  very  important !     Respect  this.'* 

To  control  the  deposits  at  Hokuto  (Pak-tau)  was  not  a  huge  undertaking, 
but  at  the  pits  further  inland,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Kinpori  (Kimpauli)  the  task 
was  more  difficult,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  no  time  did  the  production 
entirely  cease.  If  it  was  found  expedient  to  abandon  tlie  work  for  a  time  in 
one  pit,  it  was  continued  in  another,  and  so  on.  Thus,  in  1867,  at  one  of 
the  Kinpori  pits,  some  thirty  or  forty  furnaces  were  in  operation,  about  one 
hundred  w^orkmen  being  employed.  The  product  was  all  carried  to  the  sea 
coast  and  thence  smuggled  in  junks  to  be  eventually  disposed  of  in  Hong- 
kong and  China. 

This  same  year,  a  wealthy  Chinese  endeavored  to  induce  the  govern* 
ment  to  farm  out  the  manufacture  of  Sulphur,  or  to  grant  him  permission  to 
work  the  pits  on  behalf  of  the  government,  the  latter  paying  for  the  product 
at  a  fixed  rate.  In  this  waj'  the  government  would  not  only  have  a  new 
source  of  income,  but  they  would  be  able  to  exert  a  more  effective  control 
over  the  industry.  The  mandarins,  however,  refused  the  permission  ;  and  in 
absence  of  it,  the  merchant,  with  a  spirit  quite  characteristic  of  the  Formosan 
Chinese,  worked  the  deposits  without  it.  The  enterprising  celestial  doubt- 
less thought  that,  having  given  the  officials  a  chance  to  share  in  the  profits, 
which  they  had  not  availed  themselves  of,  he  was  quite  justified  in  ignoring 
them  altogether. 

The  Chinese  officials  at  length  began  to  appreciate  the  futility  of  their 
weak  prohibitor}'  measures,  and  in  1877,  it  was  decided  tliat  they  should 
legalize  the  industry  and  declare  Sulphur  a  government  monopoly.  This 
decision  was  put  into  efiect,  and  under  the  new  arrangement  three  pits  were 
opened ;  tht*  work  at  Hokuto  (Pak-tau)  and  vShamaoshan  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  headmen  who  were  to  manufacture  the  Sulphur  and  pay  all  expenses 
connected  with  the  same ;  and  the  product  was  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
government,  which  agreed  to  take  the  total  output  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  a 
picul  (133  lbs.).  The  pit  at  Yukeng  was  worked  directly  by  the  govern- 
ment. During  1877,  8,000  to  9,000  piculs  w^ere  produced  in  the  two  first 
mentioned  pits  ;  but  the  quality  was  very  low.  The  local  officials  desired  to 
control  the  export  and  sale  in  foreign  ports  as  well,  but  found  that  the 
demand  for  low  grade  Sulphur  for  legitimate  uses  w^as  \Qry  slight;  and,  after 
accumulating  a  stock  of  about  io,oco  piculs  in  the  government  godowns,. the 
taotai  gave  orders  to  discontinue  the  manufacture  in  the  tw^o  pits.  Soldiers 
were  then  stationed  at  these  two  points  to  prevent  illicit  manufacture  The 
output  at  the  government  pit  at  Yukeng  was  limited  to  the  amount  desired 
for  local  use,  some  500  to  600  piculs  a  year. 
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No  further  attempt  was  made  by  the  government  to  engage  in  the  indus- 
try on  any  considerable  scale  until  1887.  when  the  demand  for  Sulphur  having 
increased,  the  officials  established  a  Sulphur  bureau,  where  the  output  of  the 
Formosa  pits  was  offered  for  sale  to  legitimate  biijers.  No  independent 
local  trade  in  the  article  was  permitted,  and  with  every  purchase  an  official 
certificate  was  furnished  establishing  the  buyer's  right  to  the  Sul[)hur.  The 
price  paid  by  the  government  was  increased  to  $1.40  a  picul,  and  tlie  quality 
of  the  production  was  improved.  The  cxporJt  under  this  new  system  com- 
menced with  3,360  picLils  in  1887,  and  had  doubled  in  1891.  A  powder  mill 
had  been  constnicted  at  Taipeh  consuming  a  certain  quantity  of  Sulphur; 
and  this,  combined  with  the  saU*  for  export,  gave  an  estimated  gross  income 
to  the  officials  amounting  to  some  $30,000  a  year. 

In  1894,  the  year  prior  to  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  Japanese, 
the  export  of  Sulphur  amounted  to  5,950  piculs  (791,850  lbs.).  The  follow- 
ing year  (1895),  military  operations  put  an  end  to  the  industry  for  the  time. 
The  deposits  were  left  undisturbed  till  1896,  when  they  were  worked  in  a 
small  way;  the  production  amounting  to  less  than  a  thousand  piculs  for 
export. 

hi  1897,  more  interest  was  shown  in  the  industry,  and  during  this  year 
a  Japanese  merchant,  Baba  by  name,  invested  considerable  money  and 
started  the  manufacture  of  Sulphur  on  a  comparatively  large  scale.  The 
Sulphur  produced  was  shipped  to  Hongkong,  but  the  high  freight  rates  then 
existing  induced  Baba  to  charter  a  steamer  and  place  it  on  the  Hongkong 
run  in  opposition  to  the  Douglas  Steamship  Co.,  trusting  to  obtain  sufficient 
outside  support  to  make  tl;e  venture  profitable,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
afford  him  cheap  transijortalion  for  his  Sulphur.  The  shipping  public,  how- 
ever, did  not  favor  him  with  their  cargo;  and  after  having  sunk  all  his 
earnings  from  Sulphur  in  the  steamshi[)  line,  Baba  eventually  gave  up  his 
Formosa  interests  and  retired  from  the  island. 

During  the  following  year,  the  Hokuto  pit  remained  idle  ;  but  during 
1899,  new  furnaces  were  erected  at  both  the  Hokuto  and  the  adjoining 
Hanreisho  pits. 

There  are  three  methods  of  manufacture,  although  an  improved  Japa- 
nese apparatus  has  practically  drixen  the  primitive  Chinese  stoves  out  of 
existence,  and  the  natives,  if  they  engage  in  the  industrj-,  use  either  the 
complete  Japanese  stove  or  a  crude  imitation  of  it. 

The  Chinese  process  was  extremely  simi)le,  but  very  wasteful.  The 
Sulphur  stove  consisted  of  a  number  of  shallow  iron  pans,  about  two  to 
three  feet  in  diameter  and  sometimes  lined  with  clay.  It  was  placed  over  a 
narrow  fireplace  built  of  mud  bricks.  Tlu  se  rough  furnaces  were  partially 
enclosed  by  rudely  built  sheds  roofed  with  dry  grass  gathered  from  the 
neighboring  slopes.  '1  he  apparatus  was  not  calculated  to  impress  one  as  a 
wonder  of  mechanical  ingenuity;  in  fact,  the  stranger  at  first  sight  of  the 
operation  might  easily  Le  deceived  into  believing  that  the  soup  for  some 
adjacent  settlement  was  in  progress  of  prej)aration.  To  obtain  the  Sulphur, 
the  rock  or  earth  impregnated  with  the  mineral  was  thrown  into  the  pans,  a 
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Strong  fire  built,  and  the  stufif  slowly  melted  down ;  the  lighter  impurities 
coming  to  the  surface  forming  a  frothy  slag,  while  the  heavy  foreign  pro- 
perties sank  to  the  bottom.  During  the  operation  the  slag  was  frequently 
skimmed  off,  and  eventually  when  the  mass  appeared  thoroughly  fused,  the 
fluid  Sulphur  was  poured  out  into  wooden  buckets  with  movable  staves, 
which  were  released  when  the  Sulphur  had  cooled  and  solidified,  producing 
a  hard  block  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone  weighing  some  60  pounds. 
The  residue  was  now  thrown  out,  the  pan  filled  with  fresh  ore,  and  work 
continued  as  before.  Tlie  preparation  was  then  considered  complete,  and 
the  blocks  were  carried  away  to  market. 

The  crude  method  above  described  has  now  been  replaced  by  the  more 
economical  Japanese  system  of  extraction.  The  extreme  wastefulness  of 
tlie  Chinese  stove  may  be  understood  when  it  is  noted  that  at  the  present 
time  large  Japanese  stills  at  Hanreisho  are  using  largely  the  residue  which 
had  been  thrown  away  in  previous  years  by  Chinese  workers ;  and  from  this 
slag,  which  tlie  Chinese  looked  upon  as  exhausted  refuse,  some  50  %  of 
Sulphur  is  being  obtained.  The  Chinese  used  only  the  richest  mineral,  from 
which  they  obtained  some  60  or  70  %  of  low  grade  Sulphur. 

At  Hokuto  there  are  usually  in  operation  some  five  or  six  small  stills 
of  three  or  four  retorts  each;  but  the  industry  is  carried  on  most  extensively, 
and  the  most  complete  apparatus  is  in  use,  at  Hanreisho,  a  mile  beyond.  In 
travelling  to  the  works  along  the  pathway  crossing  the  ridge  which  divides 
the  Hokuto  and  Hanreisho  pits,  four  large  iron  smoke-stacks  pouring  forth 
a  large  volume  of  heavy  smoke  are  noticeable  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  plant  is  located  at  a  most  i)icturesque  spot  in  a  valley.  On  one  side  is 
a  noisy  cascade  dashing  down  in  a  series  of  foam-crested  falls,  while  to  the 
back  is  a  graceful  waterfall,  fed  by  a  stream  which  runs  along  the  top  of  the 
hill,  some  fifty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  works. 

Whereas  the  Chinese  obtained  the  Sulphur  by  merely  melting  the  ore 
in  an  open  pan,  the  Japanese  use  a  distilling  apparatus.  At  Hanreisho 
there  are  eight  furnaces,  each  containing  three  stills.  Each  furnace  consists 
of  a  brick  fire-place,  provided  with  (lues,  and  so  arranged  as  to  heat  evenly 
a  space  some  15  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  2^^  feet  high.  ITie  top  of  the 
fire-place  is  provided  with  shields  to  prevent  the  flames  from  coming  in 
direct  contact  with  the  cast-iron  retorts  in  which  the  Sulphur  is  placed. 
Each  retort  consists  of  two  longitudinal  sections,  forming,  when  connected, 
an  iron  cjiinder  five  feet  long  and  two  feet  in  diameter.  One  end  is  flush  with 
the  side  of  the  furnace,  and  is  provided  with  a  circular  iron-door.  The 
Sulphur  is  thrown  in  at  this  opening.  The  other  end  of  the  cylinder,  in  its 
upper  half,  contains  a  circular  hole,  which  has  attached  to  it  a  cone-shaped 
pipe  some  three  feet  long,  and  with  a  diameter  of  8  inches,  decreasing 
to  4  inches  at  its  opposite  end.  This  end  projects  through  a  few  inches 
into  the  side,  near  the  top,  of  a  circular  cast-iron  receiver  2^4  feet  in 
height  and  2  feet  in  diameter,  thus  connecting  the  latter  with  the  retort. 
There  are  three  of  these  stills  to  each  furnace,  the  retorts  lying  crosswise  of 
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the  fire-place,  and  the  receiver  with  its  llat  top  and  bottom  resting  upright 
on  a  stone  foundation.  From  one  side  of  the  receiver  near  the  bottom  is  a 
spigot,  through  which  (lows  tlie  vSiilphur  in  liquid  form.  The  receiver  is 
exposed,  but  all  other  parts  of  the  still,  with  the  exception  of  one  end  of  the 
retort,  are  covered  over  with  brickwork.  The  total  structure  is  about  15 
feet  long,  5  feet  high,  and  1 1  feet  wide.  The  cost  of  one  set  of  stills  coni- 
plete,  including  a  rough  straw  shed,  which  partially  encloses  them,,  is 
900  yen. 

The  apparatus  is  built  in  the  centre  of  the  pit,  so  the  sui)plies  of  rock 
and  earth  impregnated  with  Sulphur  are  literally  at  han:l.  A  strong  coal 
fire  having  been  started,  each  retort  is  two  thirds  hllcd  with  on*,  the 
circular  door  is  closed  and  sealed  w^ith  clay  or  ashes.  The  Sulphur 
in  the  mass  of  rock  and  earth  commences  to  melt  almost  instantly; 
and  in  an  hour  or  so,  converted  into  gas,  it  is  passing  through  the 
connecting  tube  into  the  comparatively  cool  recei\  er,  where  the  gas  con- 
denses, and  the  Sulphur,  now  in  liquid  form,  drips  through  the  spigot  into  a 
cast  iron  receptacle,  which,  when  the  Suli)hur  has  cooled  and  hardened,  can 
be  separated  into  two  parts,  thus  releasing  a  block  of  Sulphur  about  half  a 
picul  in  weight,  which  is  now  ready  for  the  market.  In  seven  hours' 
time  the  Sulphur  has  all  been  separated ;  and,  when  the  retort  is  opened,  there 
only  remain  a  few  bucketsful  of  fine  dustlike  ashes,  in  place  of  the  two  piculs 
of  hard  rock  and  earth  at  first  inserted.  The  retorts  are  filled  three  times 
during  the  24  hours,  and  with  the  material  at  i)resent  used,  which  contains 
about  50  %  of  Sulphur,  each  separate  slill  yields  about  3  piculs  of  practically 
pure  Sulphur  a  day,  and  each  furnace  consumes  about  5  piculs  of  coal  a  day. 
For  export,  the  Sulphur  blocks  are  enclosed  in  straw  bags ;  and  the  present 
(1901)  price  is  upwards  of  2.00  yen  a  picul  (133  lbs.)  on  board  steamer  at 
Tamsui.     The  freight  to  Hongkong  is  about  10  sen  a  picul. 

In  addition  to  die  stills  above  described,  the  plant  has  been  added  to  by 
the  constniction  of  several  furnaces,  which,  though  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  former  ones,  are  provided  with  a  circular  retort  with  a  head  piece  and 
tube,  somewhat  similar  in  form  to  the  ordinarv  still  used  at  home  for  chemical 
purposes.  Better  results  are  being  obtained  from  this  apparatus,  it  requiring 
less  fuel,  and  distilling  more  rapidly.  The  life  of  the  new  stove,  however,  is 
not  as  long  by  two  months  as  that  of  the  old  stj'le,  which  with  ordinary  care 
lasts  about  six  months. 

The  Japanese  company  at  present  have  eight  furnaces  with  twenty- 
four  stills  in  operation,  giving  a  total  daily  production,  when  working  at  full 
capacity,  of  over  four  tons.  The  labor  demanded  is  slight ;  the  stills, 
exclusive  of  carrying  coolies  and  excavators,  requiring  the  services  of  only 
thirty  men,  divided  into  night  and  day  gangs.  These  men  receive  55 
sen  a  day,  and  the  excavators,  who  are  paid  according  to  the  work 
accomplished,  earn  from  60  to  70  sen  a  day.  .With  the  exception  of  the 
overseers,  all  workmen  are  Chinese. 
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The  total  production  is  as  yet  insignificant,  but  if  there  is  sufficient  demand 
for  the  Sulphur,  it  is  intended  to  put  in  additional  stills  to  permit  of  an  output 
of  eiglit  tons  a  day,  there  bcinij  sufficient  raw  material  in  sijjht  to  run 
such  a  plant  for  years.  Should  the  new  stills  be  unable  to  supply  the 
demand,  extensive  works  would  be  erected  at  Kimpauli,  where  there  exist 
vast  de[)osits  of  comparatively  rich  ore. 

The  small  stoves  at  Hokuto  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe ;  they  are 
smaller  than  the  Hanreisho  stoves,  which,  however,  they  resemble  in  form, 
except  tliat  the  retort  is  a  circular  pan  with  an  opening  in  the  top,  through 
which  ore  is  dumped. 

In  closing  this  pa[)er,  it  is  perhaps  well  to  note  that,  though  the  pro- 
duction is  trilling  as  compared  with  some  of  the  Suli)hur  pits  in  Sicily. 
there  is  still  an  abundance  of  Sulphur  ore  in  T^ormosa,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  lulure  will  see  the  industry  engaged  in  on  a  large  scale.  There  is 
a  fairly  good  market  for  Suli)hur  in  the  western  United  States,  but  under 
present  conditions  so  trilling  is  the  lH)rmosa  production  that  it  would 
scarcely  be  worth  while  for  merchants  to  attempt  a  shipment.  With  the 
present  low  prices,  to  ensure  a  profit  it  is  essential  to  eliminate  every  cent 
of  expenditure  not  absolutely  necessary.  Consequently,  shipments 
are  generally  made  in  large  quantities,  and  not  infrequently  by  sailing 
vessels.  It  would  require,  however,  at  the  present  rate  of  production, 
the  output  for  several  mondis  to  obtain  sufficient  Sulphur  to  load  one 
sailing  vessel.  It  is  also  necessary,  in  supplying  the  American  demand,  to 
keep  in  view  the  fact  that  refined  Sulphur,  that  is  Sulphur  of  100  V,  fineness, 
is  subject  to  a  duty  of  $vS.oo  (gold)  per  ton.  All  Sulphur  under  100  Y,  of 
fineness  is  permitted  entry  free  ;  but  consumers  do  not  wish  for  Sulphur  under 
94;;;.,  as  it  is  considered  of  too  poor  a  quality.  Hence,  the  Sulphur,  to 
be  attractive  to  American  purchasers,  must  run  between  95;^  and  98X 
fineness.  The  maximum  is  placed  at  98;.,  in  order  to  give  purchasers  a 
safe  margin,  that  they  may  avoid  the  likelihood  of  dispute,  as  to  quality, 
with  the  government  examiners. 

Note. 

EXPORT    OF    SULVIIUR    FROM    FORMOSA. 

(Shipped  from  Tamsui.) 

Year.  Export  iu  Value  iu  Japanese 

pounds.  yen, 

3887 44G,8eO  — 

lobo  •.  ••  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  u iOf^oU  —— 

Ibt/i.    ..  ••  ..  .«  ..  ..  ..  ..  JAOfO  I A  *-^ 

1892 375,0(50  — 

1803 042,257  18,910 

18U4 791,350  11.121 

-icnr  

JIO«'i/  ••      ••      ••      ••      ••      ••      ••      ••        ~^^  ™^^ 

1B9G 110,650             1,793 

loJ/  ..     ••     ..     ..     ..     ..     ».     ..  %'o,t/D«                1,7./1 

1898 1,889,132  41,117 

1899 1,400,000  (estimated)            — 
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SALT. 

That  most  necessary  of  commodities,  Salt,  is  manufactured  in  the  island 
in  considerable  quantities.  It  is,  also,  one  of  the  industries  believed  by 
Japanese  experts  to  have  a  promising  future,  and  is  wordiy  of  investigation. 

Along  the  whole  western  coast  from  Hsinchiku  (Teckcham)  in  the  north 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  Takow  in  the  south,  a  distance  of  140  miles, 
runs  a  strip  of  low  lands  of  varying  width,  as  shown  in  the  industrial  map, 
admirably  suited  for  the  production  of  Salt  by  the  system  of  sea-water 
evaporation;  and  in  the  future,  should  the  introduction  of  improved  methods 
of  manufacture  make  the  industry  profitable,  there  is  every  probability  of  the 
island  becoming  not  only  independent  of  foreign  supplies,  but  being  able  to 
supply  an  outside  demand  as  well. 

Commencini^  with  the  north,  the  first  Salt  manufacturinLC  district  is  a 
strip  of  land  on  the  coast,  a  few  miles  to  tlie  west  of  Hsinchiku  (Feck- 
cham).  In  this  district  there  are  seven  large  Salt  farms,  employing  325 
workmen,  and  with  a  maximum  production  of  10,374,000  lbs.  a  year. 
Further  south  along  the  coast  at  Guho  (Gu  pa)  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Rokko  (Lo  kiang),  and  near  Seiko  (Sei  kang)  souie  18  miles  south  of  Rokko, 
are  Salt  farms,  worked,  however,  in  a  desultory  manner,  em!)l()ying  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  100  workmen  and  producing  about  305,900  lbs. 
The  next  Salt  district  to  the  soudi  is  within  Tainan  prefecture,  as  are  the 
other  and  chief  producing  fields  in  the  island,  which  lie  further  south. 

These  farms,  with  their  maximum  output,  are  as  follows: — Hoteishi 
(Pa-te-chui)  on  the  west  coast,  employs  some  300  persons  and  produces 
about  18,000,000  lbs.  Hokumonsho  (Pak  bin  su)  5  miles  south  of  Hoteishi, 
employs  some  600  persons  and  produces  about  32,000,000  lbs.  Seishikiaku 
(Chill  a-ka)  adjoins  Hokumonsho  on  the  south,  employs  some  500  persons, 
and  produces  about  33,000,000  lbs.  Genteisho  (Am  taiching),  a  few  miles 
to  the  south  of  Anping,  employs  some  200  persons  and  produces  about 
25,200,000  lbs.  A  second  village  near  Takow,  also  called  Genteisho,  employs 
some  300  persons  and  produces  about  10,800,000  lbs. 

The  production  of  the  various  farms  given  above  is  based  on  the  annual 
capacity  of  each  ;  but,  as  work  is  often  suspended  when  agriculture  demands 
much  attention,  such  as  at  harvest  time,  etc.,  the  actual  output  would  be  more 
correctly  represented  by  a  third  less  than  the  figures  given.  Further- 
more, the  production  is  so  much  dependent  upon  demand,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  obtain  figures  more  exact  than  the  above.  Tlie  Government 
Salt-office  estimates  that  some  90,000,000  lbs.  will  be  produced  and  placed 
at  their  disposal  during  the  present  year  (igoo).  and  that  in  1901  there  will 
be  an  output  of  160,000,000  lbs. 

No  known  attempt  to  supply  the  island's  Salt  requirements  by  local 
manufacture  was  made  during  the  Dutch  regime,  the  colonists  satisfying 
their  wants  by  importing  the  commodity  from  China  and  Batavia.  The 
Koxinga  family,  most  active  in  making  the  island  self-supporting,  gave  this 
important   subject    attention,    and  the   young    ruler,    Cheng  ching,  (1662- 
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1682),  made  a  special  study  of  the  method  of  producing  Salt  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  sea -water,  and  induced  his  subjects  to  engage  in  this  industry.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  exact  government  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the 
Formosa  Salt  until  the  Chinese  occupied  the  island. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  Imperial  regime,  although  Salt  was  taxed, 
its  sale  was  left  in  the  hands  of  private  merchants.  In  1727,  however,  during 
the  5th  year  of  the  reign  .of  Yung  Ching,  all  private  transactions  were 
forbidden,  and  a  government  monopoly  was  established  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  prefect  of  Taiwan.  As  the  island  increased  in  population, 
the  demand  for  Salt  became  likewise  greater,  and  in  1759  ^^^  government 
sales  exceeded  100,000  piculs  (13,300,000  lbs.);  while  in  1824,  they  reached 
147,000  piculs  (19,550,000  lbs.),  yielding  the  government  a  revenue  the 
equivalent  of  72,760  yen,  besides  22,000  yen  exacted!  from  the  trade  as  a 
likin  tax.  A  few  years  later,  the  Salt  trade  was  for  a  second  time  placed 
in  the  hands  of  private  merchants;  but  in  1855,  it  was  again  taken  over  by 
the  government,  under  the  charge  of  the  prefect  as  before,  though  for  a  few 
years  the  trade,  was  temporarily  under  the  superintendence  of  the  intendant 
of  the  circuit.  The  importance  of  the  monopoly  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  population,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  present  (nineteenth)  centurj' was 
controlled  with  great  rigor.  The  prefect  had  supreme  command  over  the 
industry,  and  through  his  agents  stationed  at  Salt  offices  established  in  ever>^ 
town  of  importance,  he  reaped  a  very  substantial  revenue.  A  large  corps  of 
couriers  was  kept  constantly  engaged  in  keeping  up  communication  between 
the  capital  and  the  various  Salt  offices.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  exacting  measures, 
much  contmband  stuff  from  China  was  smuggled  into  the  island,  especially 
at  Kelung,  where  in  the  early  days  cargoes  of  Salt  w^re  openly  offered  in 
exchange  for  coal,  camphor,  or  rice.  The  importation  of  the  foreign  manu- 
factured product  was  forbidden  as  well,  and  on  several  occasions  foreign 
ships  were  forced  to  throw  their  cargoes  of  Salt  overboard  before  being 
granted  entry  to  the  ports. 

Comprehensive  as  the  government  control  was  planned  to  be,  there 
were  some  exceptions  to  the  regulations.  Some  of  the  savages  in  the 
western  part  of  the  island  are  reported  to  have  utilized  a  certain  Salt  spring 
as  a  source  of  supplies,  the  article  being  obtained  by  boiling  the  water  in 
l>amboo  tubes  which  had  l^een  plastered  with  mud,  while  the  plain  savages 
in  other  districts,  notably  (jilan,  manufactured  small  quantities  from  sea 
water,  which  they  used  to  carry  up  from  the  shore  to  their  huts  with  great 
labor,  and  evaporate  it  there  over  their  fires.  On  these  savages  acknow- 
ledging allegiance  to  China,  they  were  permitted,  as  the  result  of  a  memo- 
rial to  the  throne,  to  continue  their  manufacture  for  the  time.  Furthermore, 
there  was  much  Salt  made  in  the  island,  the  manufacture  of  which  the 
mandarins  were  unable  to  prevent.  For  instance,  a  few  miles  to  the  South 
of  Hsinchiku  (Teckcham),  unruly  natives  manufactured  Salt  to  the  extent  of 
20,000  piculs  ( 2,660,000  lbs.)  yearly. 

While  the  interior  and  western  districts  were  supplied  with  locally 
manufactured  Salt,  the  large  ports,  such  as  Tamsui  and  Anping,  received 
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much  of  their  supplies  from  Quemoy,  China.  The  procedure  of  sale,  up  to 
the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  Japanese,  was  as  follows  : — The  manda- 
rins purchased  in  Formosa  the  Salt  arrivincr  from  Quemoy,  at  a  price 
slightly  in  advance  of  its  cost,  say  from  28  to  t^t,  Mexican  cents  a  picul 
(133  lbs,  distributed  it  to  the  various  Salt  stations,  from  which  official 
depots  all  consumers  were  obliged  to  purchase,  even  to  the  coolie  whose 
requirements  did  not  exceed  a  few  cash  worth.  The  price  demanded 
ranged  from  1.15  to  2.50  yen  a  picul  according  to  the  quality,  thus  giving 
the  government,  after  paying  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  mono- 
poly, a  very  handsome  profit.  This  same  Salt  cost  in  Quemoy  only  18  to 
20  cents  a  picul,  and  was  often  brought  as  ballast  by  junks  trading  with 
Amoy.  The  Formosanmade  Salt  was  taken  over  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment at  about  the  same  prices  paid  for  the  CLaiese  mainland  product,  and 
not  infrequently  Chinese  gunboats  were  utilized  by  the  mandarins  to  trans- 
port the  Salt  from  the  coast  villages  where  it  was  made,  to  Tamsui  or 
Anping. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese  government  monopoly,  of 
course,  ceased,  and  transactions  in  Salt  were  permitted  free  of  taxation  or 
restriction.  This  caused  some  consternation  among  the  local  manufacturers, 
who  in  lieu  of  a  steady  single  cash  customer,  were  now  offered  thousands  of 
unstable  ones,  whom  to  reach  required  a  system  of  distribution  and  finance 
with  which  the  Salt  makers  were  not  familiar.  This,  combined  with  the 
rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  labor  and  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  countr}^ 
resulted  in  the  closing  up  of  a  large  number  of  farms.  Without  proper  care 
and  repair  many  of  the  plants  were  destro)  ed,  until  at  one  time,  the  total 
production,  as  compared  with  former  }ears,  decreased  60  per  cent.  Later 
the  Japanese  government  decided  to  re  establish  the  old  monopoly  with  some 
alterations,  and  on  May  15th,  1899  the  new  Salt  monopoly  regulations  came 
into  force  throughout  the  island.'     This  move  was   followed  by  the  opening 


1.  FORMOSA     SALT     I^IONOPOLY     llEOULATIONS. 

Revis?:d  to  Contain  Amendments  issukd  to  Date  (I)ecemher  1899 ) 

Article  I. — Salt,  aa  the  term  is  used  iu  these  regulations,  refers  to  crude  salt  used  for  purposes  of  food. 

Article  II. — Salt  is  purcliased  (locally)  and  imported  h}'  the  goverumcut,  aud  is  sold  at  a  fixed  rate. 

No  salt,  except  tliat  sold  by  the  government,  can  be  sold,  leceivcd,  or  cousumed. 

No  salt  can  be  imported  from  Japan  or  abroad  except  by  the  goveinmeut  (this  clause  was  added  by 
••  Salt  Monopoly  Revision  Regulations"  of  September  13Lh,  1899). 

Article  III. — All  salt  manufactured  in  Formosa  must  be  sold  to  the  government. 

Article  IV. — Upon  a  salt  manufacturer  presenting  his  product  to  the  government,  the  government 
will  take  delivei-y,  paying  a  certain  fixed  price  for  it.  The  prioe  will  be  determined  by  the  government 
aud  published  in  due  time. 

Article  V.-  (Cancelled  by  ♦*  Revision  Regulations  "  September  13th,  1899.) 

Article  VI.— Salt  manufacturers  must,  on  a  date  to  be  determined  by  the  government,  report  as  to 
the  probable  production  of  their  farms  for  the  coming  year. 

Iu  case  of  a  manufacturer  passing  his  salt  farm  on  to  auotlier,  the  fact  must  be  reported  by  his 
successor. 

Article  VII. —  Salt  farms,  warehouses,  or  any  place  where  salt  is  kept  or  supposed  to  bo  kept,  may  be 
iuspected  by  officials  connected  witli  the  administration  of  the  monopoly. 

Article  vail.-- (Cancelled  by  "  Revision  Regulations"  September  13th,  1899.) 

Article  IX. — Any  person  who  violates  the  provisions  of  Clause  2  or  Clause  3  of  Art.  II.,  will  be  fined  a 
sum  ranging  from  10  to  1000  yen,  but  the  salt,  if  existing,  will  be  taken  over  by  the  government  at  the 
price  provided  for  iu  Art.  IV,  * 

Article  X.— To  persons  violating  this  regulation,  the  code  laws  providing  for  the  punishment  of 
second  offences,  etc.,  will  not  be  applied. 

Article  XL — When  representatives,  members  of  the  family,  lodgers,  or  employes  of  a  manufacturer, 
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of  the  majority  of  the  local  Salt  farms,  and  under  the  increased  prices  paid 
by  the  T^ormosa  j^^ovcrnmcnt,  the  industr}-  soon  recovered  its  former 
importance. 

The   m(!lhod  of  Salt  manufacture   in   Formosa  is  the  simple  form  of 
evaporation  of  sea-water,  which  is  led  over  a  series  ol  basins,  and  there  ex- 
posed to  the  lieat  of  tlui  sun.  Toilhistrate  the  process,  the  methods  in  voijiie 
in  the  Takow  district  may  be  jj[iven,  thc^  establisliments  there  Ixrinjj  represen- 
tatixe  of  the  usual  Salt  farm   as   found   in   other  parts  ol   the  island.     Ihe 
Reinanjo  i'loa  lam-tyou)  farms  are  situated  on  the  north-east  side  of  Takow 
lagoon,  about  one  mile  east  of  Takow  village.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
a  small  fresh-water  stream  empties  itself  into  the  lagoon,  the  water  appears  to 
contain  as  large  a  (juantity  of  Salt  as  the  sea  '.vater  along  the  coast.     The 
location  offers  great  advantages  over  farms  directly  on  the  sea-coast,  in  tliat 
the  works  are  not  exposed  to  the  strong  waves  of  the  o[)en   sea  in  stormy 
times.     The  i^round  here  utilized  in  the  manufacture   is  some    lOO  acres  in 
extent.     Each   so-called  Salt  farm,  or   evaporation  plant,  covers  about  2  J^ 
acres,  and  contains  a  shallow  basin  independent  of  the  others  when  need  be, 
but  supplied  with  water  gates  which,  when  oi)ened,'  connect  each  basin  with 
the  one  above  or  telow  it.     Along  the  shore  is  erected  an  ardficial  barrier 
against  the  watCMs  of  the  lagoon ;  proxided,  how-ever,  with  a  movable  section 
in  order   that  the  wMter  maj'  be  admitted  when  recpiired.     hi  operation,  the 
salt-water  of  the  lagoon  is  admitted  to  die  first  basin,     hi  twenty-four  hours 
it  is  led  to  the  l^isin  below,  while  water  from  the  lagoon  is  run  into  the  first 
basin  again.     This  continues  each  day  until  the  seventh  or  eighth  basin  lias 
been  reached,  when  the  sea-waten  now  i)artially  concentrated,  is  collected  in 
a  reservoir,  b'rom  this  it  is  raised  to  a  series  of  the  crvstallization  basins,  and, 
after  remaining  there  some  eiglit  or   ten  hours,  the  finished   Salt  appears, 
and   is   remoxed   to   the  store  room.     In  favorable  weather,    the   complete 
operation  from  lag(;on  to  stor<>house  requires  but  ten  days,  and  Salt  is  pro- 
duced daih'.     In  constructing  a  Salt  farm,  an  attempt  is  made  to  have  each 
basin  slightly  below  the  one  from  which  the  water  must  be  received.     But  ii 
this  can  not  be  done,  as  is  frequently  the  case,    the  water  is  raised  over  the 
intervening  embankment  by  the  Chinese  foot-i)Ower  pump.     The  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  the  Takow  district  by  this  process  is  estimated  at  from  9  to    14 
cents  (local  currency)  a  picul  (133  lbs.),  and  the  salt  was,  during  the  former 
regime,  purchased   by  the  Chinese  Goxernment  at  varying  prices,   ranging 
from  12  to  28  cents  a  picul.     During  the  first  few  years  of  Japanese  occupa- 
tion, when  the  Salt  trade  was  free  of  restriction,    18   to  30  cents  a  picul 
was  obtained,  Uiough  the,  expenses   of  placing  the  same    on  the  various 
markets  consumed  niost  ol  this  additional  profit.     Salt  manufacturing  can 
be  carried  on  in  die  Takovr  district  during  the  whole  year,  with  the  exception 
of  the  months  of  julv  and  August  w  hen  the  weather  is  unfavorable ;  but  the 


in  course  of  tlieir  avocations,  liave  violated  llic  foregoing  provisions,  the  manufacturers  can  Dot  escape 
from  the  penalties  provided,  thongli  tliey  may  liave  no  cognizaiuv^  of  tlic  offtMisc. 

Article  Xll.—Tlic  rules  and  instructions  necessary  fur  the  putting  iu  force  of  these  regulatioDS,  and 
the  date  of  tlieir  enforconiont  will  he  announced  In'  the  Govcrnor-Cjeneral. 

Article  XIIT.-To  !f;alt  inauufacturod  prior  to  the  date  of  cuforccmont  these  regulations  will  not  «ppl/« 
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period  from  September  to  April  yields  the  largest  results.     The  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  Formosa  is  said  to  be  about  one  fourth  of  that  in  Japan. 

The  present  Japanese  Salt  monopoly  differs  in  system  from  the  former 
Chinese  monopoly.  Whereas,  during  the  Chinese  regime,  the  official  Salt 
station  sold  direct  to  the  consumer,  with  the  Japanese  the  government  dis- 
poses of  the  Salt  at  a  fixed  rate  to  an  association  of  native  contractors 
known  as  the  **Jentai  Shokuyen  Urisabaki  Kumiai'*  (Formosa  Salt  Selling 
Association)  who  supply  the  consumers.  This  body  has  established  20 
•  principal  offices  and  80  branches  to  cover  die  island.  It  was  first  intended 
that  the  government  should  care  for  this  department  of  the  monopoly  as 
well,  but  it  was  found  preferable,  from  an  economical  standpoint,  to  place  the 
distribution  in  the  hands  of  private  persons. 

Government  Salt-offices  have  been  established  at  Kelung,  Tamsui, 
Hsinchiku  (Teck-cham),  Koro  (Aulang),  Rokko  (Lokiang',  Moteishi  iPa  te-chui\ 
Hokumonsho  <  Pak-bin  su),  Tainan,  and  Takow,  and  the  salt  association  obtain 
their  supplies  from  these  points. 

The  selling  price  for  each  district  is  announced,  and  cannot  be  increased 
by  the  association.  The  prices  are  dependent  upon  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation, and  range  from  T.76  to  2.26  yen  perpicul  (133  lbs.).  Though  this 
sum  is  excessive  as  compared  with  the  original  cost  of  the  product  to  the 
Government,  still  it  is  not  a  heavy  burden  when  we  qpte  that,  even  at  ;he 
high  figures  mentioned,  the  value  of  the  total  amount  consumed  annually  is 
estimated  at  only  24  yen  cents  per  head,  and  though  the  present  selling  . 
price  averages  slightly  higher  than  in  the  Chinese  days,  the  increase  amounts 
to  only  ij^,  yen  cents  a  liead.  The  amount  consumed  annually  per  head 
amounts  to  15  kin  (2oy5  lbs.)  The  bright  side  of  the  system,  if  a 
monopoly  can  have  anything  to  its  credit,  is  that  the  Salt  manufacturers  are 
paid  a  higher  price  for  their  product  than  they  obtained  under  the  Chinese 
regime. 

The  Government  pays  33  yen  cents  per  picul  (133  lbs.)  for  the  Hsin- 
chiku (Teckcham^  product,  and  21  cents  for  the  South  Formosa  Salt.  There 
is  also  a  second  grade  article,  for  which  2  or  3  cents  less  is  paid.  The 
prices  paid  during  the  last  days  of  the  Chinese  monopoly  were  28  and  12  J/2 
cents  respectively  for  the  first  grade.  The* Government  sells  the  Salt  to  the 
distributing  association  at  85  cents  per  picul,  which  leaves  a  gross  profit  of 
upwards  of  52  cents  a  picul.  The  total  profit  to  the  local  Government 
appears  in  the  budget  for  1900  as  231,300  yen. 

The  Government  purchases  for  the  year  1900,  it  is  estimated,  will  reach 
800,000  piculs  ( 106,400,000  lbs.),  of  which  680,000  piculs  (90,440,000  lbs.)  will 
be  Formosa  made  and  120,000  piculs  (15,960,000  lbs.)  imported. 

As  die  local  production  is  increasing  rapidly,  far  exceeding  the  amount 
required  for  local  consumption,  it  is  reported  to  be  the  government's  intention 
to  make  Salt  one  of  the  important  exports  to  the  home  land.  The  market 
price  in  Japan  at  present  ranges  from  50  to  80  jen  cents  a  picul,  and  at  this 
price  the  Formosa  product  can  be  laid  down  at  a  slight  profit.  It  is  thus 
hoped  to  make  Japan  independent  of  outside  sources  for  her  Salt  supply,  and 
to  make  the  manufacture  of  Salt  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  island. 
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The  prevention  of  smui(jjlin<j  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  monopoly. 
Undoubtecll)'  considerable  (juantities  of  Salt  are  illegally  landed  along  the 
west  coast  b)^  junks,  thou;^h  the  amount  has  not  been  sufficient  to  interfere 
seriously  with  the  successful  workini^j  of  the  monopoly.  The  gavernment 
has  a  special  police  service  to  assist  in  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  with 
police  boats  patrollini^  the  coast,  and  as  the  sale  is  controlled  by  an  influen- 
tial native  organization  which  has  representatives  in  practically  ever)' 
village  in  the  island  and  employe  numerous  private  police  officers,  the  illicit 
import  will  [)robably  in  time,  largely  if  not  wholly,  be  done  away  with. 

Ihe  procedure  of  purchase  and  sale  is  as  follows  : — 

Salt  manufacturers,  during  Decemlxir  of  each  year,  must  make  a  report 
showing  the  estimated  amount  of  Salt  they  will  be  able  to  produce  during 
the  following  year.  The  government  will  take  over  the  Salt  from  time  to 
time,  as  it  is  deli\ercd  at  the  government  Salt  offices,  to  a  quantity  during 
one  yc*ar  ecjual  to  the  amount  named,  provided  the  cjuality  of  the  same  is  up 
to  the  standard,  and  at  a  jH'ice  which  will  be  from  time  to  time  announced 
by  the  government.  On  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  in  which  Salt  forms  in  part 
or  whole  the  cargo,  the  Customs  office  must  immediately  report  the  fact  to 
the  Salt  office,  which  will  despatch  an  insi)ector  to  examine  the  cargo,  and 
place  the  same  under  official  seal.  Pro[:)er  a[jplication  may  then  be  made  by 
th^  owner  to  the  Salt  office,  and  the  sale  of  the  cargo  to  the  government  is 
effected.  The  selling  contractors,  when  desiring  to  replenish  their  supplies, 
must  present  an  api)lication  to  the  civil  bureau  for  a  license,  naming  the 
Salt  office  from  which  they  wish  to  obtain  their  supplies,  and  the  quantity 
desired ;  and  after  receiving  payment  tor  the  &Ut,  the  civil  bui*eau  will  grant 
the  contractors  an  order  on  the  Salt  office,  which,  on  presentation  there,  will 
obtain  the  supplies. 

The  most  important  dift'erence  between  the  present  and  the  former 
Chinese  monopoly  is  that,  under  the  latter,  the  export  of  Salt  from  Formosa 
was  not  permitted,  so  that  there  was  not  much  encouragement  held  out  to 
the  natives  to  go  into  the  industry  on  a  large  scale ;  whereas  at  present, 
under  the  Japanese,  the  object  is  to  supj)ly  not  only  the  local  requirements, 
but  also  to  build  up  an  export  trade,  especially  with  Japan. 

The  government  have  adopted  a  liberal  policy  in  encouraging  the  local 
manufacture  of  Salt.  During  June  1899,  regulations  were  published  an- 
nouncing that  such  i>:overnment  lands  throuohout  the  island  as  were 
suitable  for  the  production  of  Salt  would  be  loaned  to  parties  desiring 
to  engage  in  the   manufacture.^     This  grant  takes   the    form  of  a   lease 

1.  FORMOSA    tSALT    MAN'UFACTURING    REGULATIONS. 

Article  I. — Any  pcrsou  dosiriug  to  opcu  a  Salt-farm  must  ax)ply  to  the  goverumeufc  for  official 
permission. 

Article  11.  — Noni;  but  Japanese  subjects  arc  permitted  to  engage  in  Salt-farming. 

Article  III.- Ciuvt-nimcui  laud,  if  it  in  the  intcniion  to  utilize  it  for  Salt  farms,  can  be  obtalnfld 
witlK'Ut  rchLi'iciioti  or  renumcrution  ;  and,  on  tbe  completion  of  the  Salt  faruis,  it  will  be  loaned  to  ibo 
holder  free  of  rent. 

Article  IV.-  Tlie  liniir.  of  the  area  granted  and  the  term  of  the  lease  of  the  laud  mentioned  in 
Article  III.  will  be  delenuiiied  by  the  (loveruor-Ciencral. 

Article  V. — The  land  intended  for  the  opening  of  Salt  farms  will  be  inspected  from  time  to  time  as 
the  work  progresses,  and  if  the  evaporation  plaut  is  not  conipleied  withiu   the  prescribed  period,  a   part 
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free  of  rent  or  other  impost.  The  holder  must,  however,  commence  the 
construction  of  the  Salt  works  within  six  months,  and  if  the  same  are  not 
completed  within  a  certain  specified  time,  the  lease  will  be  cancelled,  and  no 
compensation  will  be  paid  for  expenses  incurred.  No  land  or  local  taxes 
will  be  imposed  on  the  Salt  farms,  but  the  holder  must  not  cease  to  utilize 
the  ground  for  the  manufacture  of  Salt. 

This  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Government  has  not  been  without 
result.  A  combined  Japanese  ^nd  native  company,  known  as  the  Nozaki 
Salt  Manufacturing  Co.,  opened  an  extensive  farm  near  Hoteishi  (Pa-techui), 
which  is  being  worked  on  modern  principles,  and  is  the  first  plant  of  this 
kind  to  be  established  in  the  island.  At  present  only  a  hundred  workmen 
are  engaged,  but  it  is  the  intention  to  steadih^  increase  the  capacity.  A 
much  larger  concern  is  the  Formosa  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Osaka,  which 
has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  a  million  yen.  It  is  the  intention  to  lay 
out  Salt  fields  along  the  west  coast,  increasing  the  company's  holdings  yearly 
until  an  aggregate  area  of  7,500  acres  has  been  covered,  to  accomplish 
which  it  is  estimated  a  period  of  13  years  will  Ixi  required.  One  fourth  of 
the  capital  is  to  be  called  in  at  once,  and  die  balance  as  required.  Accord 
ing  to  a  government  estimate,  there  are  some  15,000  acres  of  land  suitable 
for  Salt  farms  still  remaining  undeveloped. 

Salt  experts  state  that  the  formation  of  the  West  Coast  of  Formosa  is 
such  that  an  exceptionally  favorable  location  for  Salt  manufactories  is  pre- 
sented. Japan  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  China  present  no  such 
attractive  field,  while  the  comparatively  large  number  of  hot  and  sunny  days 
with  which  this  district  is  blessed  provide  the  most  necessary  requisite  for 
cheap   manufacture.     Furthermore,  the  quality   of  the    Formosa    Salt,  as 


or  the  entire  grant  will  be  cancelled  ;  and  if  the  said  land  has  been  obtained  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vision of  Article  III.,  a  part  of  the  entire  grant  will  be  revoked. 

When  the  entire  lease  is  cancelled  as  above,  the  expenditure  so  far  incurred  will  not  be  returned  by 
tbo  government. 

Article  VI,- If  a  person  does  not  commence  work  within  G  ni'-ntlis  after  having  obtained  official 
pemiissiou,  as  provided  by  Article  I.,  his  permit  will  be  cancelled,  unless  he  has  been  prevented  from  work 
oy  some  natural  obstruction  ;  and  if  the  land  has  been  obtained  from  the  goveiiiment  the  same  will  revert 
to  the  government. 

Article  VII.— When  land  ha*  been  returned  to  the  government  as  provided  by  Articles  V.  and  VI.  or 
by  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  tlie  former  holder,  if  there  are  buildings  or  structures  on  the  land,  the 
owner  must  remove  them  within  a  period  fixed  by  the  government ;  and,  if  he  do  8  not  remove  them 
within  this  period,  they  become  the  property  of  the  goverinnent. 

Article  VIII.— Tlie  holder  of  government  land  as  provided  by  Article  III.  can  not  lease  further  laud 
unless  he  has  completed  the  proposed  work  on  the  first  land.  Hut  capitalists  who  are  considered  iu  a 
position  to  Complete  their  undertakings  will  be  exempted  from  this  rule. 

Article  IX.— The  Salt-farms  already  existing  on  the  government  land  will  be  granted  to  the  person 
responsible  for  the  improvement  or  his  successor. 

Article  X. — No  land  tax  or  local  taxes  will  be  imposed  on  Salt-farms. 

Article  XI.  —Any  person  who  establishes  Salt-farms  on  government  land  without  obtaining  per- 
mission as  provided  by  Article  I.  will  be  fined  a  sum  ranging  from  100  to  500  yen  ;  and  any  persons  who 
have  established  farms  on  private  land  will  be  forced  to  cease  their  o])eration. 

Supplementary    Clauses. 

Article  XII. — To  land  which  had  been  leased  by  the  government  prior  to  the  enforcement  of  these 
Regulations,  these  Regulations  will  bo  applied,  and  tlie  term  of  lease  mentioned  in  .Article  VI  will  be 
calculated  from  the  date  of  enforcement  of  these  Regulations. 

Article  XIII.— The  rules  and  instructions  necessary  for  the  placing  in  force  of  these  Regulations  and 
the  date  of  their  enforcement  will  bo  announced  by  the  Governor-General. 
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shown  by  analysis,  is  verj'  superior.*  The  bitter  taste  which  is  so  pro- 
nounced in  some  newly  made  S^Uts,  is  absent  in  the  Formosa  product,  and 
it  can  go  into  immediate  consumption,  wlffereas  some  Salts,  the  Japan  article 
for  instance,  when  intended  for  certain  uses,  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
Shoyu,  Miso,  etc.,  must  first  be  stored  for  two  or  three  years. 

It  is  the  belief  of  Government  experts  that  the  Salt  industry  in  Formosa 
will  attain  such  importance  that  the  Japan  consumption  can  be  entirely 
supplied  from  this  island.  At  present  the  Japan  product  finds,  yearly, 
increasing  difficulty  in  competing  with  imported  foreign  Salt,  which  arrives 
from  Germany  and  other  countries ;  but  under  the  favorable  conditions  exist- 
ing in  Formosa,  Japan  as  an  Empire  may  recover  die  ground  lost  in  supply- 
ing her  own  people  with  this  commodity. 

hi  closing,  the  favorable  opinion  hekl  by  Japanese  Salt  experts  in 
regard  to  Formosa  as  the  coming  source  of  supply  lor  Japan  is  shown  in  the 
following  ijuotation  from  a  very  complete  report  on  the  subject : — 

**  Some  people  have  visions  of  competing  China  and  German  rock  Salts 
proving  in  time  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  our  Formosa  Salt  trade,  but  it 
must  be  obvious  to  any  one  that  the  advantages  our  product  possesses, 
both  ks  to  quality  and  low  cost  of  transportation,  assure  for  it  a  prosperity 
in  the  future  which  no  outside  competitors  are  liable  to  disturb." 
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Sodium  Chloride 
Potassium  Chlorate  . 
Maguesium  Chloride 
Magnesium  Sulphate 
Calcium  Sulphate  . 
Calcium  Chloride 
Insoluble  matter 


Hinchiku. 

Anpiug. 

Takow. 

95.779 

90.180 

97.100 

traces 

traces 

traces 

traces 

1.452 

1.205 

0.1iJ8 

0.678 

0.000 

0.116 

3  681 

0  076 

0.000 

0.000 

0.357 

4.C00 

3.490 

0.794 
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FORMOSAN     ECONOMICAL     PLANTS. 

InfUf/o  and  other  Dye  Planfs — Early  history  of  Indiyo — BifflruUies  of  vidtiration — 
Import  trade — Lovid  2>rodtirfion — S2)ecies  of  planta  used — **  Tree-Indiyo  " — 
''  MonntaiU'Indiyo  '' — ])isfrirfs  under  eidti ration — Method  of  eniti ration — 
Apparatus  used  in  mannfavtnre — Method  of  Mannfaetnre — Yield  of  dye  obtained 
— A  modern  faetory — (Jnality  of  Indiyo  obtained — K.vtensire  enltirafion  proposed 
— Future  of  the  Industry — Turmeric — Dye  yam — Gardenia, 

Fibre  plants — China  (hass  (Ramie) — Confusion  in  nomenclature — True  ^^  China 
Grass  "  and  **  Ramie  "  compared — District  of  cultiratiitn — Cultivated  by  savayes 
— Comlitu)ns  for  successful  (irowth — Method  of  cultivation — Hand  decortica- 
tioii — Local  *'  Grass  cloth  " — Weariny  amony  savayes — Krport — Principal 
markets — Machine  decortication — Conrersion  into  filasse — China  fibre  arrives  in 
Europe — Promisiny  future — Taiha  rush — Conditions  of  cultivation — Manufacture 
of  mats  described — Quality  and  value  of  mats — Yearly  output — llie  cultiration, 
conrersivn  into  fdn'c,  ralue  and  yield  of  the  Fan  Palm,  fjocal  Hemp,  Pine 
Apple,  Alpinia,  Paper  Mulberry,  Banana,  Screw  Pine,  Bowstrlny  Hemp, 
Cyperus,  Hibiscus,  kSillc  Cotton  Tree,  Sterculia,  Mulberry,  Pueraria  and 
Scirpus  plants — Twenty-eiyht  miscellaneous  fdtre  plants. 

Paper  pUnits — liice-paper  plant : — Description  of  plant  and  cultivation — Sheet  cuttiny 
— Market  and  export  if — Bamboo: — District  of  manufacturiny — Process  of  paper 
making  described — Production — Local  paper  trade — Paper  mulberry — Source  of 
material — Method  of  manufacture —  Water-proif  paper — '*  Broussonetia  Kashi- 
nohi  "  and  **  Wikstroemia  "  paper  plants  described. 

Oil  plants — Ground  nut : — Cultivation — Method  of  oil  extraction  described — Ground 
nut  cake  -Cultivation  and  production  if — Oil  from  Sesame,  Sit/a  Bean,  Persim- 
mon, Tallitw  Tree,  Castor-idl,  Rape-oil,  ^^  Klaeoi-iwca*'  ( Aleuritesj,  '*  Jatro- 
pha  "  and  **  Perilla  '*  plants  descrilwd. 

Si  ap  plants — Soap-tres — **  Gleditschia  "   I'ea  cake, 

MiHcelUtneoiis  plants — Tobaa'o  : — District  under  cultivation — Manufacture  in  savage 
(cK9irict^Euperiment(d  cultivatiitn — Pvesent  trade  and  pri>spects — Mitlwd  of 
cultivation  and  trade  in  pnulucts  if  Gujfee,  Coam  nut.  Tapioca,  Cassia  Blumea, 
Tree-bean,  Ficus  and  Areca  plants — Twenty-four  medicinal  plants. 

Ayricxdture — Tailwku  Gia'crnment  Ayriculfural  Station — Experiments  with  miscel- 
laneous cereals.  Fibre  plants^  Suyar  cane,  Tobacco,  Indiyo,  Fruit  and  Stock. 

Forests — Twenty-four  chief  timber  treen-  Development  afforests — Giwernment  affore- 
station bitunty. 
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Formosa  is  famous  throughout  the  East  for  the  great  fertility  of  its  soil, 
and  it  would  thus  ^  seem  only  in  accordance  with  nature's  design  that  the 
development  of  plant  lite  should  bring  to  the  island  its  greatest  prosperity. 

Tea,  Camphor,  Sugar,  (Formosa's  three  most  valuable  products),  have 
already  been  described  in  detail.  Rice,  Sweet  Potatoes,  and  other  familiar 
food  products  are  not  dealt  with.  Important  as  tliese  food  plants  are, 
there  is  but  little   to  be  rained  from   the  extension  of  their    cultivation, 

o  

which  is  sufficient  at  present  to  supply  local  wants.  The  brightest 
prospects  arc  offered  l)y  the  large  number  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  plants 
which  the  study  of  economical  botany  has  brought  to  the  forq,  and  for  which 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  in  the  markets  of  Europe  and  America. 

Formosa  possesses,  I  believe,  her  share  of  economical  plants,  and  there 
are  to  describe,  in  addition  to  those  dealt  with  in  earlier  chapters,  the 
twenty-three  fibre  plants,  eleven  oil-producing  plants,  four  dye  plants,  five 
paper  plants,  nine  miscellaneous  plants ;  there  are  also  twenty-three 
plants  which,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  are  considered  of  medical 
value,  and  twenty-four  forest  trees  valuable  as  timber.  I  have  tried  to  make 
this  list  complete,  and  if  there  are  plants  unmentioned,  they  are  among 
those  of  minor  importance.  I  refer,  of  course,  chiefly  to  the  plants  of  the 
plains  and  savage  border  districts.  Botanical  research  in  the  interior 
savage  districts  will  add  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  island's  flora  ;  and 
judging  from  the  work  already,  accomplished  in  this  wild  territorj'  by 
Japanese  explorers,  we  shall  not  have  long  to  wait. 

Only  some  forty-four  of  the  ninety-nine  economic  plants  described,  ex- 
cluding timber-trees,  are  at  present  utilized  in  Formosa  ;  and  some  of  these 
in  but  a  small  way.  1  have  included  the  others,  however,  as  it  is  of  interest 
to  know  that  these  plants  which,  in  other  countries  are  a  source  of  more  or 
less  wealth,  are  now  gro,wing  here,  and  that  some,  at  least,  are  only  await- 
ing recognition  bj'  local  planters  and  merchants  to,  add  their  share  to  the 
island's  wealth.  Interesting  and  xaluable  papers  on  the  island's  economic 
botany  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Hosie,^  Mr.  Hancock, "*  Dr.  Mackay,'*  and 
Dr.  Henry.*  The  first  three  writers  give  special  attention  to  the  north  of 
the  island.  Dr.  Henry  to  the  south,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made,  I  believe, 
to  deal  with  the  subject  at  any  length.  The  first  and  only  really  valuable 
work  on  the  general  botany  of  the  whole  island  is  that  of  Dr.  Henry.  His 
List  of  Formosan  Plants,  published  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  records 
1428  plants,  and  in  addition  to  brief  references  as  to  the  locality  in  which 
they  occur,  he  mentions,  in  the  case  of  economic  plants,  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  put.  His  work  is,  at  present,  indispensable  to  students  of  For- 
mosan botany,  and  affords  a  good  foundation  upon  which  others  may  build. 

1.  See  Cliiucse  Customs  Trade  Report  on  Tamsui  (1881)  by  Alex.  Hosie. 

2.  See  British  Consular  Report  on  Formosa  (1893)  by  William  Hancock. 

3.  See  *'  From  Far  Formosa  (189G)  by  George  Leslie  Mackay,  D.D.     See  British  Cousulaf  Report  on 
Formosa  (1895)  by  B.  M.  N.  Perkins. 

4.  See  *♦  A  List  of  Plants  from  Formosa  "  by  Augustine  Henry  M.  A.,  P.  L.  S.,  Vol.  XXIV;  supple* 
ment  (189G)  Transactions  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan. 
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I  personally  have  found  it  of  great  assistance  in  ascertaining  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  plants  which  I  wished  to  describe.  I  must  above  all  acknowledge 
the  kind  assistance  rendered  by  Mr.  Yasusada  Tashiro,  the  chief  botanist  in 
the  forestry  section  of  the  Formosa  government.  'This  gentleman  was 
despatched  to  Russia  as  the  Government  Commissioner  to  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Horticulture  held  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  completed  his  studies 
in  botany  under  the  eminent  Russian  botanist  Maximowicz.  He  has  visited 
several  European  countries  and  many  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  in  connection 
with  his  work.  He  is  author  of  many  Japanese  books  on  botanical  subjects  ; 
but  unfortunately,  with  the  exception  of  a  valuable  report  on  shade  trees, 
the  results  of  his  Formosa  researches  remain  unknown.  Mr.  Tashiro 
showed  great  kindness  in  answering  my  i\umerous  inquiries,  and  also  gave 
me  much  valuable  information  which  otherwise  I  could  not  have  obtained.  I 
am  indebted  also  to  Mr.  Sojiro  Yokoyama,  the  able  chief  of  the  Agricultural 
Section  of  Taihoku  Prefecture,  who  has  helped  me  in  many  ways. 

•       I  IN  D  I  G  O  . 

In  importance,  the  manufacture  of  Indigo  should  follow  the  industries 
described  in  previous  chapters  ;  and  if  experiments  now  being  made  are 
successful,  this  useful  dye  will  soon  occupy  a  much  more  prominent  position 
among  the  island's  products. 

No  information  is  obtainable  as  to  the  date  ot  the  first  cultivation  of 
Indigo  in  Formosa.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Dutch  as  one  of  the  island's 
products,  and  the  Koxinga  family  do  not  appear  to  have  introduced  it.  We 
are  assured,  however,  that  it  was  prominent  in  the  island  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  we  learn  that  it  was  growing  over  a 
considerable  area  and  was  known  as  one  of  the  stable  products  as  early  as 
1850.  Comparatively  large  quantities  of  the  dye  were  shipped  from  the 
island  in  those  early  days,  the  export  for  instance  in  1856  amounting  to 
7,000  piculs  (931,000  lbs.),  valued,  however,  at  the  low  figure  of  $2 1,000. 

Formosa  Indigo  was  at  this  period  famous  in  the  neighboring  districts  of 
China,  and  for  some  years  it  was  customary  to  send  manufactured  grass- 
cloth  and  other  cloths  to  Formosa  to  be  dyed  and  then  returned  to  China. 
Apparently  the  brilliant  blues  obtainable  here  with  the  freshly  made  Indigo 
were  at  that  time  more  difficult  to  secure  when  the  dye  was  exported  and 
used  elsewhere.  The  Formosa  Indigo  was  usually  purchased  as  it  stood  in 
the  field,  the  merchant  extracting  the  dye.  It- was  shipped  direct,  chiefly 
from  Banka,  and  formed  a  not  unimportant  part  of  the  junk  cargoes  of  coal, 
hemp,  etc.,  for  Chinchu,  Foochow,  Wenchow,  Ningpe,  and  Tientsin,  where  it 
was  exchanged  for  Nankeens,  ironware,  medicine,  etc.  In  1880  and  there- 
abouts, it  occupied  in  tonnage  the  third  place  among  junk  export  cargoes,  rice 
and  coal  alone  exceeding  it,  and  it  was  frequently  first  in  value.  The  yearly 
Indigo  export  by  junk  at  this  time  averaged  about  2 1 ,000  piculs,  valued  at 
some  150,000  yen. 

Indigo  was  largely  cultivated  in  the  border  districts^  and  the  production 
was  consequently  much  dependent  on   the   temper  of  the  savages.     The 
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mountain  Indij^o,  which  grew  mostly  in  the  hilly  district,  was  still  more  under 
the  control  of  the  savajjes,  and  not  infrequently  the  production  was  so 
lessened  owing  to  the  border  warfare  that  there  was  not  sufficient  to  supply 
domestic  demands.  The  usual  local  abundance  of  the  dye  had  accustomed 
the  people  to  its  use,  and  in  case  of  a  small  home  production,  Swatow  Indigo 
was  imported  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Difficulties  with  the  savages 
tended  to  increase,  and  with  the  introduction  of  a  growing  and  profitable  tea 
trade  the  agriculturalists  gradually  gave  tea  the  preference,  with  the  result 
that  the  [)roduction  of  Indigo  decreased  sp  rapidly  that  during  the  last 
few  years  it  has  been  necessary  to  import  some  of  the  Swatow  Indigo 
regularly.'  These  amounts,  however,  reaching  but  a  few  thousand  piculs 
a  year  supply  but  a  small  portion  of  the  total  requirements.  Formosa  Indigo 
is  still  produced  extensively,  and  with  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the 
masses,  it  is  quite  likelj'  that  the  local  consumption  is  larger  than  formerly, 
thus  taking  up  much  of  the  surplus  that  was  formerly  exported.  When  itMS 
noted  tliat  there  arc  very  few  of  die  two  million  and  a  half  Chinese  in  *  the 
island  who  do  not  possess  one  or  more  garments  which  owe  their- serviceable 
and  attractive  coloring  to  this  useful  plant,  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  how 
large  the  home  production  must  be.  It  requires  but  a  glance  at  the  passing 
crowd  in  any  town  in  Formosa,  to  note  how  widely  the  dye  is  used;  and  the 
effect,  both  in  the  light  blue  so  much  favored  by  the  island's  fair  damsels,  and 
in  the  serviceable  blue  black  of  the  abbreviated  coolie  dress,  is  not  displeasing. 

The  plants  from  which  the  dye  is  obtained  in  North  F'ormosa  liave  not 
as  yet  been  definitely  Kletermined.  The  Chinese  divide  them  into  the  so- 
called  '*  Tree  or  small  Indigo  "  (Chiia)  and  the  **  Mountain  or  big  Indigo/' 
Tlie  former,  although  an  undisputed  Indigofcra,  seems  to  differ  slightly  from 
both  tlie  lluctoria  and  Anil  varieties  as  found  in  India,  and  the  latter  which 
belongs  to  a  different  order  has  been  declared  by  Japanese  botanists  to  be 
Strobianthcs  Flaccifoliics,  Nces,  which  is  also  known  as  Riicllia  indi^otica, 
the  name  proposed  by  T^ortune,  who  discovered  the  plant  in  China. 
Indigofcra  Tine  tor  ia  is  indigenous  to  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  is  the  species  most  widely  cultivated  in  the  Madras  and  Bengal 
Provinces  of  India,  and  is  also  grown  in  Madagascar,  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
St.  Domingo.  ludigofera  Anil  is  a  wild  species  found  in  some  parts  of  North 
and  vSouth  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  aloni^  the  Gambia  in  Africa.  In 
Punjaub  province,  India,  it  js  under  cultivation.  According  to  Dr.  Henrj^ 
Indigofcra  Tinctoria  is  found  in  both  North  and  South  Formosa,  and 
Indigofcra  Anil  is  luider  cultivation  in  South  P^ormosa.  In  this  paper  tlie 
translated  Japanese  nomenclature  of  "Tree  Indigo"  and  *'  Mountain-Indigo" 
will  be  retained  for  convenience  sake. 

The  Tree  Indigo,  in  both  P^ormosa  varieties,  is  a  bush  very  woody  at 
base,  and  supporting  an  abundance  of  small  pinnate,  oval  leaflets.     It  is  at 

1.  IMPORT    OF    "^X^Vi    INDIGO. 

(Almost  wholly  from  Swatow,  Ciiika.) 

1806 2,036  piculs  (270,678  lbs.)  valued  at  7,886  yen. 

18'J7 1,907      „  (253,631  lbs.)        „  6,168      „ 

1898 0,485      „  (862,505  11)8.)        „  24,217      „ 

1699 4,964      „  (660,212  lbs.)        „  82,006     „ 
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present  cultivated  largely  in  the  plains  and  grows  to  a  height  of  some  4  feet, 
though  separate  stems  growing  semi-vertically  sometimes  reach  5  or  more 
feet  in  length.  The  Mountain  Indigo  is  frequently  found  wild  in  the  hills.  It 
has  numerous  green  colored  stems  with  large  oval,  slightly  serrated  leaves 
reaching  frequently  7  inches  in  length.  The  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  from 
3  to  4  feet.     It  is  cultivated  in  the  hilly  districts. 

Throughout  the  island,  but  especially  in  the  North,  fields  easily  watered 
are  as  a  nile  given  up  to  rice,  and  the  remaining  ground  is  put  to  sugar  cane, 
cereals,  Indigo,  vegetables,  peanuts,  etc.  Thus  the  ground  selected  for 
Indigo  is  often  unfertile,  and  insufficiently  watered.  Taihoku  (Taipeh) 
Taichu  and  Tainan  prefectures  produce  the  most  Tree  Indigo.^ 

There  are  practically  no  exclusive  plantations  of  Indigo  in  Formosa,  such 
as  those  found  in  India  and  other  countries.  Unlike  the  sugar  and  rice  fields  of 
the  island,  which  sometimes  spread  over  a  thousand  acres.  Indigo  is  accepted 
a^  a  side  product  by  the  farmers,  and  as  a  rule  is  given  but  a  portion  of  their 
available  ground.'  It  is,  however,  grown  throughout  the  whole  western  half 
of  the  island  from  Kimpauli  in  the  north  to  Toko  (Tang  Kang)  in  the  south. 

As  a  rule,  Tree  Indigo  is  cultivated  by  the  natives  on  an  independent 
basis,  the  system  of  advances  and  loans  on  prospective  crops,  such  as  exists 
with  sugar  cane,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  with  tea  and  rice,  not  being  applied  to 
it.  In  preparing  for  Indigo  cultivation,  the  ground  is  freely  ploughed  and 
harrowed  and  then  manured,  night-soil  being  the  usual  fertilizing  agent. 
During  April,  the  seed  is  planted  by  hand,  some  ten  grains  being  placed 
'slightly  below  the  surface,  at  distances  eight  or  nine  inches  apart.  When 
seedlings  make  their  appearance,  the  weaker  are  pulled  out,  two  or  three 
strong  young  plants  being  left.  In  July  or  August,  a  second  manuring 
is  given,  for  which  purpose  refuse  Indigo  leaves  from  the  manufacture,  are 
.sometimes  used.  Weeding  also  occurs  about  this  time,  though  frequently 
•  both  weeding  and  artificial  fertilizing  receive  no  attention  whatever. 

In  Taichu  Prefecture,  the  crop  is  harvested  once  a  year,  but  in  the  north 
^  tliree  crops  are  usually  gathered  in  two  years,  the  new  plant  yielding  its 
first  crop  in  August,  its  second  in  June,  and  its  third  in  September.  After 
the  second  or  third  growth,  a  portion  of  die  plants  are  allowed  to  nm  to 
seed  ;  and  in  about  a  month  or  sbc  weeks  the  seeds  have. appeared  and  are 
gathered  for  use  in  the  next  seasons  planting...  The  Formosa  Indigo  seeds 


1.  The  chief  Trec-Itidigo  producing  districts  in  the  island  are  as  follows  :  — 

/Tamsui  River  Valley.  Tora  (Tang-lay). 

Hunzanipo.  |  Seiho  (Sai-po). 

Chikuhoku  Iclii  (Tek-sack).  t  '  i  •        Katsushoho  (Kat-shon-po). 

Chiku  nan  Ichi  (Tek-lam).  ,, /?'»'"    i  Bashi-lio  (Bay-chi-po). 

1  itieciure.    D^ii^oro  (Toa-kong-loug). 


Taihoku 
Prefecture. 


Tainan 
Prefecture." 


/Kagi. 
Seiho  (Sai-po).     . 
Niuju  (Giii-san). 
Jori  (Sion-li). 
Daikoro  (Toa-koug-loiig). 
Kakoto  (Eka-tang). 
U^kuho  (Pak-po). 


(Toa-kong-loug). 
Tochoho  (Toug-han-loug). 
^Byoritsu. 
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have  a  good  reputation  in  China,  and  are  exported  from  the  island  (chiefly 
from  Anping)  to  the  extent  of  some  looo  piculs  (133,000  lbs.)  a  year/ 

In  harvesting,  a  sickle  is  used,  and  the  stems  are  cut  so  as  to  leave  some 
five  or  six  inches  of  the  stalk  above  ground.  The  amount  obtained  is 
dependent  upon  the  season  and  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  plant  itself, 
but  it  is  said  to  range  from  15  to  30  piculs  (1,995  ^^  3^99^  lbs.)  an  acre. 
After  the  third  harvest,  the  roots  are  ploughed  up  and  the  land  prepared  for 
seeding. 

Mountain  Indigo  is  grown  under  different  conditions  to  Tree  Indigo. 
As  this  plant  does  quite  well  in  comparatively  unfertile  soil,  it  is  customar)' 
to  raise  it  on  unattractive  hilly  land  useless  for  other  growths.  A  Japanese 
Company  has  taken  up  the  cultivation  of  Mountain  Indigo,  centering  their 
efforts  in  the  vicinity  of  Tokoham  (Taikokan);  and  it  is  this  plant  that 
furnishes  the  material  for  the  manufacture  of  cake  Indigo,  lately  instituted  by 
the  same  company. 

Mountain  Indigo  seems  to  grow  best  on  the  southern  side  of  well 
shaded  hills.  In  Gilan  district,  where  a  large  quantity  grows,  it  flourishes 
in  rugged  and  almost  barren  mountain  lands,  and  has  a  reputation  among 
Chinese  cultivators  as  being  the  most  hardy  and  the  easiest  cultivated  of  all 
Formosa  plants. 

Propagation  is  by  cuttings.  Plants  of  good  quality  are  selected  and 
cut  down  some  6  inches  from  the  ground,  and  the  stems  obtained  are 
planted — four  or  more  stems  together — alx)ut  one  foot  apart. 

After  the  first  harvest,  refuse  leaves  are  thrown  on  the  fields  as  a 
fertilizer,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  rough  weeding  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  the  plant  receives  no  further  attention.  Under  favorable 
circumstances,  a  plant  will  last  four  or  five  years.  The  heaviest  yield  is 
obtained  the  first  harvest,  and  the  yield  decreases  each  harvest,  until  the 
plant  is  finally  taken  up  to  give  place  to  new  growths.  The  total  yield  is 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  Tree  Indigo. 

The  only  Indigo  dye  manufactured  in  the  island  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Japanese  factory^  was  a  very  low  grade  semi-fluid  stuff,  to  which 
the  term  **  Mud  Indigo"  has  generally  been  given.  It  is  this  preparation 
alone  which  the  Chinese  understand,  and  which  for  a  hundred  years  they 
have  made  no  attempt  to  improve.  To  manufacture  the  comparatively 
valuable  cake  Indigo  would  have  required  apparatus  less  complicated  tlian 
the  local  Chinese  at  present  use  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  but  the  ever- 
prevailing  resolve  *'  to  do  as  father  did  "  was  not  to  be  altered,  and  thus  an 
industr)'  which  might  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  island  received  no 
encouragement,  and  was  allowed  to  find  a  home  in  other  lands  where 
innovation  and  enterprise  are  not  despised. 

The  method  of  manufacture  practised  in  the  island  by  the  Chinese,  even 
at  the  present  day,  requires  as  apparatus,  a  large  steeping  tub,  an  oxidizing 

1.  During  1897,  1,129  piculs  (150,157  lbs.)  of  Indigo  aoed  valued  at  6,376  yen  were  exported.    la  1898, 
however,  the  quautity  exported  reached  only  356  piculs  (47,318  lbs.)  valued  at  1,782  yen. 
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vat,  a  beating  paddle,  and  a  ladle.  The  tub  is  of  wood,  some  6  feet  high,  with 
a  diameter  of  over  4  feet  at  the  top  decreasing  to  something  over  3  feet  at 
the  bottom.  It  has  two  holes  fitted  with  plugs,  one  being  near  the  bottom 
and  the  other  i  J^^  feet  above.  The  vat,  which  i?  used  in  connection  with,  and 
sometimes  in  place  of,  a  tub,  is  a  rectangular  cement  tank  sunk  in  the  ground 
and  provided  with  two  outlets  similar  to  those  in  the  tub. 

Now  with  the  apparatus  at  hand  for  the  manufacture,  some  four  piculs 
(532  lbs.)  of  the  freshly  cut  Tree  Indigo  stems,  carr^'ing  thdr  abundance  of 
leaves,  are  placed  in  the  tub  and  pressed  down  by  large  stones.  Water  is 
then  poured  into  the  tub  till  it  covers  the  contents  and  is  perhaps  two  inches 
above.  After  two  or  three  hours,  a  kind  of  mucous  fermentation  sets  in, 
bubbles  of  air  are  liberated,  and  the  liquid  rises  slightly  in  the  tub  with  the 
expansion  of  the  mass  below.  After  a  short  time,  a  thick  froth  will  have 
-formed  on  the  surface.  When  this  froth  begins  to  subside,  the  attendant  is 
aware  that  nearly  all  the  leaves  have  been  saturated,  and  as  the  coloring 
principle  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  it  is  readily  extracted  when  the  leaves  are 
thus  once  thoroughly  wetted.  With  the  Formosa  plant,  about  24  hours  is 
generally  required  before  this  action  is  effected.  The  fluid,  which  is  now  of  a 
brownish  color,  is  allowed  to  flow  out  from  the  bottom  hole  into  the 
oxidizing  vat  provided  for  that  purpose.'  Some  twenty  catties  (27  lbs.)  of 
lime  are  now  added  to  the  liquid  to  incite  oxidation.  After  the  lime  has  been 
added  the  liquid  is  beaten  for  two  hours  or  so,  that  the  dye  may  become  further 
oxidized,  which  when  completely  effected  will  cause  the  indigo  to  be  precipitated 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  After  24  hours,  the  precipitation  is  considered 
complete,  and  the  upper  plug  is  removed  to  permit  the  waste  liquor  to  pass 
oflf.  Now.  the  semi-fluid  dye,  known  as  **  Mud  Indigo,*'  at  the  bottom  is 
dipped  out  with  the  ladle  and  is  considered  complete  and  ready  for  the 
market.  The  product  is  sometimes  stored  in  cement  vats  sunk  into  the 
earth,  and  if  any  further  precipitation  should  occur  here  the  water  on  the 
surface  is  drawn  off.  The  dye  when  marketed  is  placed  in  wooden  tubs  or 
baskets  lined  with  paper,  a  package  containing  about  a  picul  (133  lbs.) 
of  the  stuff. 

For  Mountain  Indigo  the  process  of  manufacture  is  about  the  same  as 
above,  except  that  the  stems  must  be  kept  in  the  steeping  vat  three  days  in 
the  summer,  and  six  days  in  winter,  before  the  plant  yields  its  dye  material. 
Furthermore,  after  the  lime  has  been  thrown  in,  a  small  quantity  of  oil  is 
added.  After  roughly  straining  the  liquor  to  remove  sticks,  etc.,  the  stuff  is 
run  into  the  oxidizing  vat,  and  about  10  lbs.  of  alum  is  added.  After  two 
days,  precipitation  is  effected  and  the  dye  is  considered  ready  for  the  market. 
The  refuse  from  the  first  manufacture  is  frequently  put  through  the  process 
a  second  time,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  any  Indigo  which  may  remain. 
FVom  the  Tree  Indigo  plants,  some  .2  to  .4  per  cent.,  and  from  the  Mountain 
Indigo  some  .3  to  .4  per  cent.,  of  Mud-Indigo  are  obtained.  FVom  4  to  8 
yen  a  picul  (133  lbs.)  is  obtained  for  this  class  of  dye. 


1.  Sometimes  Uie  native  mauufacturer  possesses  but  the  one  tub.    lu  this  case  he  withdraws  the 
stems  with  the  leayes  attaohed  and  completes  the  process  in  the  single  receptacle. 
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A  Japanese  company  is  being  organized  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of 
Indigo  by  modern  processes.  This  company  will  establish  a  factor)^  in 
Daitotei  (Twatutia)  with  a  capacity  of  some  40,000  lbs.  of  best  cake  Indigo 
a  month.  The  method  of  manufacture  will  be  similar  to  that  in  India, 
the  Indigo  being  first  steeped  in  artificially  heated  vats  and  then  run 
into  oxidizing  tanks,  where  precipitation  will  be  induced  by  the  heating 
process.  The  stuff  will  then  be  filtered  and  pressed  into  cakes.  From 
e.Kperiments  made  by  the  company  widi  Mountain  Indigo,  a  very  high 
grade  dye  has  been  obtained,  running  in  Indigotin  (the  essential  coloring 
material  of  commercial  Indigo)  as  high  as  78  per  cent.  The  govern- 
ment experimental  station  obtained  wnih  the  same  plant  75  per  cent 
of  Indigotin.  That  this  compares  very  favorably  with  the  foreign  product 
will  iDe  realized  when  we  note  that  the  average  good  marketable  grades  of 
foreign  Indigo  contain  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  Indigotin,  good  Bengal 
runs  to  61  per  cent.,  and  the  finest  commercial  Indigo  verj'  rarely  reaches 
75  per  cent.  The  company  will  not  only  engage  in  the  manufacture,  but 
will  undertake  the  cultivation  as  well.  Large  tracts  of  hill  land  have 
been  obtained,  and  it  is  expected  that  3,000  natives  will  be  steadily 
engaged  in  cultivating  the  same. 

Some  three  million  yen  worth  of  foreign  Indigo  is  consumed  yearly  in 
Japan,  and  as  the  Formosa  product  will  probably  be  able  to  enter  dut)-  free, 
it  ought  to  have  a  prosperous  future.  The  question  of  artificial  Indigo 
is,  of  course,  one  of  great  importance,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
determined  that  this  product  is  equal  to  the  natural  dye  for  general  pur- 
poses. It  is  asserted  that  many  dye-houses  in  Europe,  where  artificial 
Indigo  has  been  tried,  have  returned  to  the  natural  dye  Even  should  the 
artificial  article  eventually  replace  natural  Indigo  in  western  lands,  the  For- 
mosa product  would  still  have  in  Japan  a  great  advantage  in  low  freights 
and  freedom  from  import  dut\,  which  would  perhaps  off-set  the  difference  in 
original  cost. 

i._TURMKRIC  r^CiKcrMA  Loxg.\.  L"). 

Japanksk  :  ''  Ukon."  Chinese  :  ''  Chiang  iiuang.'' 

The  cultivation  of  Turmeric  is  a  very  important  indlistrj'  in  Soudi 
Formosa,  and  the  plant  is  second  among  the  exports  of  the  south  and  north, 
being  exceeded  only  by  sugar.  Turmeric  is  one  of  the  numerous  plants  of 
the  Ginger  tribe.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  some  4  feet,  has  numerous  large 
leaves,  and  possesses  roots  extremely  grayish  in  color,  but  internally  a  deep 
yellow.  From  this  root  a  yellow  dye  is  obtained  which  is  lai^ely  used  by 
the  Chinese.  The  root  also  affords  material  for  a  medicine,  a  condiment 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  currj',  and  a  chemical  test.  (See  under  miscel- 
laneous plants^  Over  3.500,000  pounds  of  Turmeric,  valued  at  125,587  Yen, 
were  exported  from  Formosa,  chiefly  to  China  ports,  during  1899,  lliis 
was  shipped  almost  wholly  from  Anping. 


r 
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2. — DYE  YAM  ("DioscoRKA  Riiipogonoides,  Oliver'*). 

Japanese:  **  Siioro."         Chinese:  "  Siiulano/' 

This  twining  shrub  is  one  of  the  important  dye  plants  of  Formosa,  and 
grows  wild  in  the  mountainous  savage  territory  throughout  the  island.  The 
savage  values  it  highly  as  his  chief  article  of  trade,  and  quantities  of  the 
tubers  of  the  most  common  variety  are  seen  in  the  sava$r<-*  border  villaores. 
The  Dye  Yam  is  dark  brown  in  color  with  a  rough  surface.  When  scraped 
it  reveals  a  fibrous  interior  of  rich  brownish  red.  In  shape  it  is  not  unlike  a 
double  bulbed  potato,  and  frequently  reaches  a  very  large  size,  say  15  or  16 
inches  long  and  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  Chinese  cukivate  the  plant 
but  little,  and  obtain  their  supj^lies  chiefly  from  the  savages  at  some  70  or 
80  Yen  cents  a  picul  (i33'/.i  lbs.)  The  dye  is  oI)tained  by  cutting  the  tuber 
into  small  pieces.  'I  he  latter  are  then  added  to  a  certain  quantity  of  boil 
ing  water,  and  in  this  the  articles  to  be  dyed  are  placed.  It  is  used  by  the 
savages  in  dyeing  their  cloth  and  by  the  Chinese  in  d}eing  fishing  nets, 
cloth,  tea  bags,  etc.  The  color  obtained  is  a  reddish  brown,  not  only 
permanent  but-  also  believed  to  render  cloth,  etc.,  proof,  to  some  extent, 
against  rot.  The  Dye  Yam  is  largely  cultivated  in  Tonking  and  in  the 
Chinese  provinces  of  Kwantung  and  Kwangsi.  i  here  is  at  present  but  a 
trifling  export  of  these  tubers  from  Formosa. 

3.— GARDENIA  ("(i.  rLOKM)A,.i;'). 

Japanese  :  Chinese  :  *'  Huang-chi  " 

This  plant,  grown  throughout  China  and  T^ormosa  for  its  beautiful 
flowers,  which  are  used  in  scenting  tea,  is  also  of  value  as  a  dye  plant.  The 
fruit  of  this  species  yields  a  yellow  dye  well  known  in  China  and  to  some 
extent  in  Japan,  but  used  very  little  in  Formosa. 

FIBRE     PLANTS. 
I.— CHINA  (iRASS  ("HoEiiMERiA  Nivea,  Hk.  &  Akn."^ 

OR   SO-CALLED    'M^AMIE"    OR    '' RHEA.^' 

Japanese:  '^Kauamushi  or  Ra-mi.*'         Chinese:  **  Tut." 

The  popular  names  ''  China  (irass,"  **  Ramie  "  or  '*  Rhea  "  have  been 
generally  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  produce  of  Ihwhrncria  nivea  and 
li.  tenacissima ;  in  fact,  it  was  not  generally  known  that  any  difference 
existed  in  the  true  Ramie  or  Rhea  and  China  (irass.  The  plant  common  in 
China,  and  the  Par  liast,  and  lately  introduced  into  Algiers,  Southern 
France,  the  United  States,  and  some  parts  of  India,  is  the  true  China  Grass, 
the  product  of  liochjucria  nivea ;  and  it  is  this  plant,  often  descrilxid  as 
Ramie  or  Rhea,  that  has  created  so  much  interest  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  According  to  K(;w,  th(t  true  Ramie  or*  Rhea,  B,  tenaeissinia,'  which 
is  a  native  of  Assam,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  adjacent  islands,  can  be 
cultivated  only  in  the  tropics,  attempts  to  introduce  it  within  the  temperate 
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zone  having  met  wMi  failure.  The  two  plants  are  easily  distinguished,  as 
the  leaves  of  China  Cirass  ^Bochmeria  mvea)  are  silvery-white  underneath, 
and  the  plant  thrives  in  almost  any  of  the  temperate  or  subtropical  portions 
of  the  worl(J,  while  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  of  the  Ramie  or 
Rhea  [B.  laiacisshfia)  are  green,  and  successful  growth  of  the  plant  is  con 
fined  to  the  tropics/ 

Ramie  as  a  term  for  China  Grass  has  been  so  widely  used,  even  in 
scientific  circles,  and  the  error  can  now  with  such  difficulty  be  corrected,  that 
for  practical  purposes  it  might  be  advisable  to  adopt  some  modification  of 
the  term  when  referring  to  China  Grass,  such  as  China  Ramie  or  **  White 
Ramie/*-  otherwise  without  a  full  explanation  accompanying  each  essay  on 
the  plant,  readers  familiar  with  the  term  Ramie  alone,  may  be  of  opinion 
that  some  other  plant  is  the  subject  of  discussion.  China  Grass  in  itself  is 
a  misleading  term,  inasmuch  as  the  i)lant  described  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Ui'ticaccae,  and  is  consequently  a  nettle  rather  than  a  grass. 

In  Formosa,  no  true  Ramie  has  been  found,  though  China  Grass  grows 
in  abundance  from  North  to  South,  both  in  the  Savage  territory  and  out  of 
it.  Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  Hast  does  the  plant  find  a  more  congenial 
home.  There  is  in  North  Formosa,  at  least,  much  land  that  affords  just  the 
soil,  drainage,  temperature,  and  rainfall  that  suits  the  plant.  It  grows  here 
strong  and  big,  whole  fields  with  stems  9  and  10  feet  high  being  no  rare 
exception. 

It  is  believed  that  China  Grass  is  indigenous  to  China ;  at  all  events  its 
cultivation  there  extends  l.)ack  beyond  all  records.  Botanist  Tashiro  is  of 
opinion  that  the  plant  now  found  in  the  plains  was  probably  brought  over  to 
Formosa  by  immigrants  from  China,  but  he  is  not  so  sure  that  the  plant  the 
savages  now  possess  was  not  cultivated  by  them  in  the  hill  lancf  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Chinese.  China  Grass  is  found  growing  wild  in  Formosa,  but 
the  stems  possess  so  many  branches  and  the  bark  of  the  plant  is  so  thin  and 
brittle  that  it  is  considered  by  both  Chinese  and  ^vages  oi  no  value  as  a 
fibre  plant.  In  connection  with  the  China  Grass  found  in  the  savage  territory. 
Botanist  Tashiro  has  put  forward  an  interesting  theorj'.  The  savages  of 
Botel  Tobago,  near  the  south  east  coast  of  T^ormosa,  who  seem  more  closely 
related  to  some  of  the  Philippine  groups  than  the  Formosa  savages,  utilize 
China  Grass  in  the  same  way  as  do  the  tribes  which  they  resemble  in  the 
Philippines.  The  short  sleeveless  tunic  made  from  China  Grass  fibre  is 
common  to  the  savajijes  of  the  three  places  mentioned,  and  taking  these 
points  into  consideration,  it  is  suggested  that  the  plant  which  they  cultivate 
may  have  been  introduced  into  lH)rmosa  by  the  savages  from  some  of  the 
Malay  islands,  where  it  is  probably  indigenous. 


1.  In  a  letter  addressed  by  Kcw  to  tho  India  Office,  dated  May  8lh,  1890,  the  following  opinion  was 
cxprer!sed  :  — ••  Whether  the  fibre  of  Ramie  is  at  its  best  really  as  good  as  tho  best  China  grass  (Boehmeria 
nivca)  is  a  point  that  appears  not  to  have  been  d- finitely  settled.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  simply  a 
qnestion  of  S'ul  and  climate,  (ijiina  grass  may  give  a  larger  and  b«'ttor  supply  of  fibre  under  coo!  condi- 
tions, whereas  Ramie  or  Rhea  may  do  eqnally  well  under  ehsoniially  tropical  conditions."  Page  84  Kvxr 
Bulletin  on  ••  Vegetable  Fibres,"  Loudon  1S*J8. 

2.  Tho  term  '*  White  Ramie"  applied  to  Cliina  grass  appears  in  an  article  eutitled  "Notice  sur  La 
Ramie  "  by  Charles  Rouy. 
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In  Formosa,  China  Grass  appears  to  grow  well-  either  in  sandy  or 
in  heavy  soil  rich  with  vegetable  niold.  A  thin,  clayey,  or  hard  soil 
^  seems  unattractive.  The  hill  land  from  which  the  forests  have  been  newly 
cleared  gives  the  l^est  results.  We  consequently  find  that  the  plants 
grown  by  the  savages  in  their  territory  are  superior  to  those  found 
in  the  plains.  The  best  fibre  comes  from  Polisia,  Taiko  ( Twao),  Bioritsu 
( Maoli),  all  in  Taichu  prefecture.  In  Tainan  prefecture  such  districts  as 
Hozan  and  Banshoryo,  which  are  adjacent  to  the  savage  territory,  also 
produce  considerable  quantities,  and  the  cultivation  there  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese. 

Along  the  south-east  coast,  in  Taitong  sub  prefecture,  the  Amis  and 
others  among  the  savages,  produce  a  considerable  quantity.  Chinese  in 
Gilan  district  likewise  engage  in  the  cultivation.  In  addition  to  the  above 
districts,  from  which  there  is  some  export,  many  ot  the  savages  throughout 
the  island,  as  well  as  many  Chinese,  grow  small  batches  to  supply  their  own 
domestic  wants. 

China  Grass  in  Formosa  seems  to  do  best  with  plenty  of  sun,  not  too 
much  wind,  and  a  regularly  watered,  though  not  a  wet,  soil.  To  furnish  these 
conditions  we  find  many  of  the  plantations  in  the  North,  slieltered  by  bamboo 
groves  ;  and  unless  the  land  is  high  and  well  drained,  the  ground  is  formed 
into  long  beds  raised  from  i  to  2  feet  above  the  surrounding  surface  and 
highest  in  the  center  that  water  may  pass  off  quickly.  These  beds  are  some 
6  feet  or  so  in  width,  and  pathways  perhaps  2  feet  in  width  pass  between 
them. 

The  plant  is  propagated  by  seeds,  stem,  or  rhizoma  cuttings,  generally 
the  latter  in  Formosa.  If  seeds  are  used  it  is  customary  to  plant  in  some 
rich  well-watered  spot,  and,  when  the  nettle  has  appeared  and  is  of  sufficient 
size,  to  transplant  to  the  field.  When  the  supply  of  roots  is  limited,  layering 
IS  sometimes  resorted  to.  This  consists  of  bending  to  the  earth  a  stem, 
which  is  held  down  by  covering  the  end  of  it  with  some  few  inches  of  earth. 
The  tips  soon  form  roots,  and  in  a  few  weeks  new  stems  will  appear,  which 
can  be  divided  and  transplanted.  When  rhizomas  are  used  for  planting,  the 
roots  are  divided  into  cuttings  some  4  or  5  inches  in  length,  each  showing 
one  or  more  eyes,  and  during  the  month  of  December  are  set  out,  one 
every  7  or  8  inches,  in  rows  about  one  foot  apart.  Several  stems  spring  up 
from  each  rhizoma,  with  the  result  that  when  the  plants  are  full  grown  the 
fields  are  very  much  crowded,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  better  results  would  not 
be  obtained  were  more  space  left  between  the  plants.^  The  ground  is  well 
manured  with  night-soil  prior  to  planting,  and  when  the  young  stems  have 
reached  a  height  of  some  6  or  7  inches,  die  field  is  again  manured.  Weed- 
ing then  takes  place,  and  in  some  few  cases  an  additional  manuring.  No 
further  attention  is  given  to  the  plant  until  the  first  crop  is  ready  for 
harvesting,  which  would  occur  in  the  North  during  the  month  of  April. 

1.  According  to  a  U.  S.  Goverumont  *'R3port  (No.  7)  on  the  CuUivaUou  of  Ramio  ia  the  United 
States"  by  Ghas.  Richards  Dodge,  planters  are  at  widi^  variance  as  to  the  distance  apart  which  the 
plauts  should  be  set  to  obtain  tlio  best  results.  In  the  Uuited  States  the  plants  are  generally  set  from 
1  foot  to  15  iuohes  apart  iu  rows  from  4  to  H  feet  apart. 
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Three  further  crops,  which  mature  more  rapidly  than  the  Spring  one,  are 
obtained  durin;^  tlie  year — in  June.  September,  and  December.  In  some 
districts  where  conditions  are  somewhat  unfavorable,  only  three  crops  are 
obtained  a  year.  After  each  harvest  tlie  soil  is  fertilized  with  night-soil  and 
leaves  from  die  stripped  stems,  and  the  old  roots  throw  up  new  stems, 
though  in  some  helds,  the  roots  are  first  plowed  under,  and  the  ground 
newly  levelled. 

If  the  soil  is  fertile  and  other  conditions  favorable,  no  <leterioration  will 
be  observed  in  the  plants  for  some  three  or  four  years,  and  when  it  does 
appear,  the  entire  field  is  replanted.  No  definite  information  can  be 
obtained  as  to  the  average  yield  per  acre ;  but  one  field  on  the  Tamsui  river, 
which  the  wTiter  visited,  was  reported  by  its  owner  to  yield  annually  an 
acreage  of  over  io,Soo  lbs.  of  green  stalks  .stripped  of  leaves,  from  which 
could  be  obtained  some  980  to  1,100  lbs.  of  cleaned  ribbon.  The  better 
grades  grown  in  the  hill  districts  would  probably  give  different  results. 

When  the  plant  has  attained  the  height  desired,  the  leaves  are  stripped 
off  by  hand,  and  left  in  the  field  for  fertilizing  purposes,  and  the  stalks  are 
cut  down  near  to  the  ground,  an  easy  operation  with  a  sharp  sickle. 

,  The  fibre  forms  the  inner  bark,  and  to  extract  it  rapidly  without 
damaging  it  is  a  problem  which  has  interested  inventors -in  several  western 
countries  for  years.  The  Chinese  decorticate  by  hand,  and  though  it 
requires  the  services  of  perliaps  100  persons  to  do  what  one  steam  power 
machine  with  4  attendants  would  accomplish,  labor  is  so  cheap  and  foreign 
machinery  such  a  terrifying  innovation,  that  even  had  the  foreign  appliances 
proved  satisfactory  for  plantation  work,  which  they  have  not  entirely  done,  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  Chinese  would  have  adopted  them.  The  Chinese  workmen. 
such  as  the  writer  has  seen  in  Nordi  T^ormosa,  show  great  agility  in  the 
work,  and  it  is  quite  wonderful  that  their  crude  methods  should  give  such 
satisfactory  results.  The  tools  used  consist  of  a  short  hollow  bamboo  tube 
that  it  may  be  stuck  over  the  right  hand  thumb,  and  a  rounded  wooden 
handle  which  has  let  into  it,  lengUiwise,  a  brass  blade  and  is  likewise 
manipulated  by  the  right  hand. 

The  first  step  in  the  decortication  of  the  plant  is  to  peel  off  the  bark.  A 
sharp  knife  is  run  down  lengthwise  of  the  stem,  cutting  through  the  bark 
only  ;  then  the  whole  is  doubled  over,  breaking  the  woody  core,  and  causing 
the  fractured  ends  to  protrude  through  the  side  of  the  bark  where  cut.  By 
[)ulling  the  fractured  ends  out  from  the  bark,  the  inner  "part  is  quickly 
extracted,  leaving  the  green  bark  in  one  long  flat  band,  some  five  or  more 
feet  in  length.  The  operation  is  quickness  itself,  each  stem  requiring  but  a 
few  seconds.  If  the  stripping  has  been  done  in  the  field,  the  l)ark  is  carried  to 
some  nei*.^hborin<^  shelter  where  the  fibre  is  to  be  extracted.  The  bark  ribbons 
are  first  soaked  for  a  few  moments  in  water  to  make  them  soft  and  pliable. 
When  sufficiently  softened,  a  ribbon  is  picked  up  with  the  left  hand  and 
thrown  over  the  scraping  tool  held  in  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  with  the 
dull  edge  of  the  brass  blade  upwards.  The  bamboo  tube  inserted  over  the 
right  hand  duimb  is  now  pressed  against  the  scraping  tool,  thus  holding  the 
ribbon  between  the  two.     Now  when  the  portion  of  the  bark  passii^  over 
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the  brass  blade  is  pulled  from  the  outside  and  below  the  scraper,  the  bark 
ribbon  must  form  an  acute  angle  in  passing  over  the  blade,  and  furthermore, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  bamboo  on  the  scraper,  its  surface  must  bear 
down  strongly  on  the  blade.  The  result  is  that  the  outer  bark,  which  is  more 
brittle  than  the  fibre,  cannot  make  the  angle,  but  breaks  and  peels  off,  while 
soft  or  gummy  portions  are  scraped  off  by  the  edge  of  the  blade  ;  the  fibre, 
being  the  only  part  possessing  strength  as  well  as  flexibility,  passes  over  the 
blade  safely  and  receives  no  injury.  By  lessening  or  increasing  the  pressure 
of  the  bamboo  tube  on  the  scraper,  the  workman  can  effectually  control  the 
varying  scraping  force  which  the  different  classes  of  ribbons  may  require. 
After  having  cleaned  one  end  of  the  bark,  this  part  is  held  and  the  other 
end  thrown  over,  and  after  having  been  drawn  entirely  through,  the  ribbon 
is  turned  over  and  the  reverse  side  cleaned.  The  fibre  is  now  hung  up  to 
dry  and  bleach  in  the  sun.  This  completes  the  operation,  and  leaves  a 
narrow  band  of  cleaned  fibres  held  loosely  together,  reaching  from  4  to  7 
leet  in  length.^ 

I  describe  this  minutely,  as  the  treatment  of  China  Grass  by  machinery 
is  receiving  much  attention  in  western  lands,  and  the  wholly  successful 
machine  for  plantation  work,  which  we  shall  doubtless  see  ere  long,  will 
probably  be  that  one  which  succeeds,  to  the  greatest  degree,  in  applying 
automatically,  and  on  a  larg«  scale,  the  principles  which  now  control  the 
decortication  by  hand  as  practised  by  these  Chinese  lalx)rers.  The  average 
operator  (diey  are  very  often  women)  can  easily  extract  some  16  to  20  lbs. 
of  fibre  in  the  form  of  cleaned  ribbon  in  a  Chinese  working  day  of  12  hours. 
The  writer  has  seen  a  skilled  workman  who  could  turn  out  2^  lbs.  of 
cleaned  ribbons  in  one  hour,  and  has  been  assured  that  this  man  can  produce 
30  lbs.  in  a  Chinese  working  day  (12  hours).  Furthermore,  it  is  stated 
that  this  is  not  an  unusual  result 'where  the  laborers  are  experienced  men. 
This  refers  to  wet  ribbons.  The  weio^ht  of  the  dried  material  would  be 
somewhat  less." 

I'he  China  Grass  grown  by  the  savages  is  largely  used  by  them  for  the 
manufacture  of  their  so  called  **  savage  cloth,'*  from  which  their  garments 
are  chiefly  made.  This  cloth  is  also  an  article  of  trade,  and  considerable 
quantities  are  purchased  by  the  Chinese  along  the  savage  border.  It  is  an 
extremely  durable  cloth,  and  though  necessarily  rough  in  texture,  owing  to 
the  cnide  weaving  appliances  used,  some  of  the  w^ork  is  distinctly  ornamental. 
The  savages  introduce  geometrical  designs  in  color  by  weaving  in  dyed  wool 
or  cotton  threads,  which  they  obtain  almost  exclusively  from  unravelling 
colored  blankets  or  other  foreign  textiles  which  they  may  have  secured  by 
barter.  The  designs  are  always  original,  and  frecjuently  striking,  and  should 
be  very  interesting  to  collectors  of  decorative  and  odd  fabrics. 

1.  The  writer  has  iu  his  possession  Chiua  Grass  fibres  nioasui-ing  nearly  9  feet  in  length,  but  this  is 
exceplional,  the  plants  referred  to  having  been  specially  selected  on  account  of  their  size. 

2.  Iq  Mr.  Dodge's  report  on  Ramie  published  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  appears  the  statement 
"  The  Chinese  strip  the  fibre  by  hand,  producing,  it  has  been  stated,  less  than  2  lbs  per  day  per  laborer.'* 
ra  a  British  Consular  Report  by  Mr.  Hosie  the  weight  of  fibre  that  one  man  can  extract  in  a  day  of  ten 
hours  is  given  as  8  lbs.  5lr.  Hosie  may  refer  to  the  complete  operation  from  peeling  off  the  bark  iu  the 
field  to  cleauiug  the  ribbons,  usually  done  at  the  planter's  house. 
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Although  formerly  the  Chinese  women  were  expected  to  supply  the 
cloth  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  family,  of  late  the  Formosa  Chinese 
find  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  purchase  cloth  as  they  require  it  from 
professional  weavers.  Consequently,  the  fibre  produced  by  the  Chinese  in 
Formosa,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  retained  for  the  manufacture  of 
twine,  etc.,  is  exported,  chietly  to  China.  A  portion  of  it  returns  later,  made 
up  into  the  so-called  '*  Grass  Cloth/*  for  which  there  is  a  considerable  local 
demand. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  export  of  China  Grass  fibre,  as  it 
does  not  appear  as  a  separate  item  in  the  Customs  returns.  During  the 
year  1898,  28,685  piculs  (3,815,105  lbs.)  of  miscellaneous  fibre,  valued  at 
395,911  yen,  were  sent  to  China.  China  Grass  fibre  occupied  the  largest 
share,  and  probably  reached  in  value  to  some  300,000  yen.  Though  this 
is  not  a  large  trade  it  is  a  growing  one.  In  1896,  the  export  of  this  product 
did  not  reach  200,000  yen,  and  10  years  ago  it  was  a  sm^ll  item  in  the  tens 
of  thousands.  There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  China  Grass  ribbons  in 
Japan,  and  a  company  has  been  lately  formed  in  Osaka  with,  it  is  reported, 
1,000,000  yen  capital,  to  engage  in  the  import  and  sale  of  the  Formosa  fibre. 

Perhaps  no  plant  during  the  last  few  years  has  attracted  such  wide 
attention  as  China  Grass  and  Ramie.  The  fibre  obtained  from  these  plants 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  known  ve^i^etable  fibres.  In  fineness  it  is  excelled 
only  by  silk,  in  lustre  silk  is  likewise  its  only  opponent,  and  in  strength, 
Russian  Hemp,  one  of  the  strongest  vegetable  fibres,  is  surpassed  by  it 
three  fold.  It  is  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  it  should  prove  attractive 
both  to  the  planter  and  the  manufacturer. 

Unfortunately,  however,  experts  have  not  yet  discovered  a  method  of 
producing  the  finished  fibre  at  a  sufficiently  low  cost  to  permit  of  tlie  product 
being  placed  on  the  market  in  competition  with  other  fibres. 

It  is  required  that  the  fibre  be  first  extracted  by  a  cheap  and  practical 
process,  preferably  by  machines  which  can  be  operated  in  the  fields,  on 
small  plantations,  as  the  thresliing  machine  is  used  for  wheat.  Hand-labor, 
owing  to  its  expense,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Then  the  fibre  must  be 
degummed  and  converted  into  filasse  suitable  for  the  textile  manufacturers. 

Inventors  were  first  attracted  to  the  so  called  Ramie  problem  by  the 
Indian  Government,  which  offered  a  reward  of  5,000  pounds  sterling  for  the 
Ixist  process,  mechanical  or  chemical,  of  [)reparing  the  fibre.  None  of  the 
machines  which  were  put  forward  to  compete  for  the  prize  were  successful, 
and  the  offer  was  eventually  withdrawn.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Indian  Government  was  not  without  result,  however,  for  it  aroused  interest 
in  other  lands,  and  the  attempts  since  then  to  solve  the  problem  liave  been 


unceasing. 


In  decortication,  partial  success  has  been  attained  by  several  inventors. 
The  r^avier,  de  Sandtsheer,  and  l^^aure  machines  (all  PVench),  the  Death 
(English),  and  the  Allison,  (American)  have  given  comparatively  good  results. 
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The  machines  are  not  expected  to  accomplish  more  than  the  decortication 
of  the  plant  and  a  rough  cleaning  of  the  resulting  ribbons.* 

The  fibre,  as  it  comes  from  the  machines,  is  the  marketable  commodity 
known  as  **  Machine  cleaned  China  Grass,"  and  it  is  not  generally  necessary 
for  the  planter  to  engage  in  the  conversion  of  the  ribbons  into  filasse,  which 
is  an  operation  best  performed  at  the  spinning  mill. 

The  last  process  applied  to  China  Grass,  known  as  degumming,  has 
scarcely  emerged  from  the  experimental  stage.  It  is  to  eliminate  from  the 
ribbons  an  obstinate  gummy  substance,  and  to  convert  them  into  the  fine 
white  silky  fibre  known  as  filasse,  ready  for  the  spinning  machine.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
chemicals.  The  Favier,  Boyle,  Gomess,  Fleur^-Moriceau,  and  other  pro- 
cesses have  been  invented  to  accomplish  this,  lor  some  uses,  such  as  the 
manufacture  offish  lines,  nets,  and  coarse  fabrics  similar  to  the  local  Grass 
Cloth,  the  fibre  need  not  be  degummed  chemically.  It  can  be  sufficiently 
cleaned,  it  is  said,  by  running  it  through  a  cording  machine. 

The  French  have  been  perhaps  more  successful  than  any  other  nation 
in  utilizing  the  fibre.  The  Favier  process,  both  for  decortication  and  degum- 
ming, is  being  used  successfully  both  in  France  and  Spain.  The  Favier 
Company  spin  the  product  of  their  own  decorticating  works,  and  have  been 
carrying  on  a  business  for  some  years.  There  is  a  second  successful  spin- 
ning mill  in  Baden,  Germany,  and  some  five  other  factories  in  Europe  are 
devoted  to  the  spinning  of  imported  China  Grass  or  Ramie  fibre.  The  pro- 
duct of  these  factories  is  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  lace,  table  damask, 
napkins,  handkerchiefs,  upholstery,  curtains,  etc.,  and  general  household 
linen.  French  hotels  and  railway  companies  are  reported  to  have  abolished 
ordinary  linen  in  favor  of  the  new  product,  owing  to  the  latter  s  splendid 
wearing  and  washing  qualities.  The  minister  of  war  has  adopted  it  for  the 
cordage  of  balloons,  ammunition  bags,  etc.,  and  the  army  and  navy  use  it 
for  the  dressing  of  wounds.  It  is  in  use  as  linen  in  some  twenty  city  depart- 
ments at  Paris,  and  the  Bank  of  France  has  adopted  it  exclusively  in  the 
manufacture  of  notes.- 

This  is  a  very  creditable  showing  when  we  note  that  the  manufacture 
of  the  fibre  is  a  new  industry,  generally  considered  to  be  still  in  an  experi- 
mental stage.  That  other  countries  will  follow  France  in  utilizing  this 
valuable  product  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt.  The  most  difficult  problems  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  have  been  solved,  and  there  remains  only 
the  more  perfect  application  of  known  principles  to  produce  appliances 
which  can  be  easily  and  economically  operated.  When  this  is  done,  China 
Grass  and  Ramie  will  in  a  short  time  occupy  a  position  well  to  the  fore 
among  vegetable  fibres,  and  Formosa,  which  possesses  above  most  lands  the 
conditions  required  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  former,  will  find  this 
fibre  one  of  her  most  valued  products.  _.  - 

1.  lu  J887,  three  small  Deatli  tlbre  machines  were  brought  to  Tamsui,  Formosa,  aud  the  decortication 
of  ChiDa  Grass  was  commenced  under  the  superiuteudance  of  Mr.  F.  Ashtou.  Tlie  venture,  which  was  of 
an  experimeulal  nature,  did  not  appear  specially  promi^iug,  however,  aud  after  a  few  mouths  work  was 
discoutinued. 

3.  See  the  U.S.  Gov.  Report  on  Ramie  by  ^Ir.  Chas.  Richards  Dodge. 


/ 
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TAIKA  RUSH  (^^Scirpus.") 

Of  the  very  few  productions  which  can  be  considered  peculiar  to  the 
island,  tlie  Taika  Mat,  which  is  manufactured  from  an  as  yet  unidentified 
rush  grown  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  of  most  im[)ortance,  and  is  believed 
by  experts  to  be  [)eculiar  to  i^'ormosa.  Locally,  among  both  natives  and 
Japanese,  as  well  as  in  China,  it  is  difierentiated  from  all  other  mats  ;  and 
for  want  of  a  better  appellation,  has  taken  the  name  of  its  place  of  produc- 
tion, being  known  as  the  ** Taika  chio'*  (Taika  Mat),  in  Japanese  Taiko 
Alushiro,  This  mat,  in  beauty  and  softness,  is  equalled  only  by  the  famous 
Panama  straw  mats,  and  like  the  latter  can  te  folded  up  in  a  small  compass, 
like  a  piece  of  cloth,  without  injuring  it  in  the  least. 

^Ir.  Hosie  and  other  writers  refer  to  the  Taika  Rush  as  Cypcrus  tegcti- 
formis,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  certain  China  and  Japan  mats, 
which  are  definitely  known  to  have  been  produced  from  Cypcrus  tegcti- 
formis,  with  the  Taika  Mat,  to  see  at  a  glance,  that  the  material  used  in  the 
latter  is  quite  different  from  the  others  ;  and  this  becomes  a  test  of  some 
importance,  when  we  note  that  with  some  of  the  mats,  the  material  is 
prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Taika  method,  and  therefore  might  be 
expected  to  resemble  the  latter  when  made  up.  l^'urthermore,  the  real 
6'.  tegetifonnis  is  found  in  North  Formosa,  and  while,  when  green,  it  some- 
what resembles  in  appearance  the  laika  stem,  it  shows,  when  dry,  several 
characteristics  which  differentiate  it.  The  Taika  stem  is  soft  and  pliable, 
and  when  dried  is  often  of  a  light  slate  color.  The  C  tegetifonnis  is  com- 
paratively h^rd  and  brittle,  shows  considerable  lustre,  and  when  dried  is 
of  a  yellowish  color.  Furthermore,  the  flowers  of  the  plants  are  ver\' 
different.  Dr.  Henry  has  intimated  that  the  Taika  plant  may  be  iV/>///^\ 
and  Mr.  Tashiro  considers  it  as  such.  'The  Scirpus  resembles  the  Taika 
rush  in  appearance,  and  like  it  is  soft  and  pliable.  Further  investigations, 
however,  will  be  necessary  before  the  species  can  be  definitely  determined. 

The  Taika  mat  plant  is  a  triangular  rush,  thriving  in  the  low  marshy 
ground  of  the  Taika  district,  and  cultivated  only  in  fields  where  conditions 
permit  of  a  bountiful  supply  of  water.  The  original  plants  were  found  grow- 
ing wild,  but  the  material  used  at  present  is  entirely  from  the  cultivatetl 
plant,  the  latter  being  now  superior  to  the  wild  rushes.  The  plant  is  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  and  a  light  colored,  clayey  soil  appears  to  give  the  best 
results.  Planting  occurs  in  January  or  T^ebruary,  and  when  the  young  plants 
have  made  their  appearance,  they  are  transplanted  into  a  large  well  watered 
field.  Oil  cake  and  other  fertilizers  are  applied,  and  the  field  is  occasionally 
cleared  of  weeds.  In  June,  the  rushes  are  considered  ripe,  and  are  cut  down 
as  near  the  root  as  possii^le.  A  second  crop  is  obtained  in  October,  and  this 
yield  produces  suj)erior  plants. 

The  manufacture  of  the  famous  mats  from  the  above  rush  is  not  a  new 
industrj'  in  rormosa.  It  is  said  that  some  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  savage 
woman  of  a  tribe  livino^  in  the  vicinitv,  while  seekini^^  for  irrasses  which  she 
might  use  in  the  making  of  mats,  came  across  the  present  rush,  then  growing 
wikl.     She  gave  the  plant  a  trial,  and  it  was  found  to  answer  her  purposes 
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SO  admirably  that  she  taught  other  savage  women  to  use  it,  and  through  the 
latter,  the  Chinese,  who  were  quick  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  durability  of 
the  mats,  picked  up  the  method  of  manufacture. 

As  was  often  the  case  with  die  poor  savages,  they  found  themselves  no 
match  for  the  shrewd  Chinese.  Thriven  back  into  the  hills,  the  fertile  plain 
lands  j)assed  out  of  their  possession  for  ever,  and  from  that  time  the  Taika 
mats  were  produced  by  the  Chinese  alone. 

The  mats  are  all  hand-woven.  The  rushes  when  dry  are  split 
vertically  into  strips,  the  width  of  the  latter  being  dependent  upon  the  grade 
of  mat  it  is  desired  to  produce.  The  cheaper  mats,  which  retail  at  3  to 
4  Yen,  contain  about  10  strips  to  an  inch,  and  the  better  grades,  retailing  at 
8  Yen  or  more,  contain  upwards  of  20  to  an  inch.  For  the  latter,  a  single 
rush  would  be  divided  into  6  or  more  strips.*  The  work  is  done  almost 
entirely  by  young  women  and  girls,  and  it  would  shock  Western  opponents 
of  child  labor  to  see  what  a  large  share  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  very  little 
girls.  At  8  or  9  years  of  age  the  children  receive  their  first  lessons  in 
weaving,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  fairly  expert  at  12,  being  then  able  to 
weave  the  better  grades  and  introduce  the  geometrical  designs  which  orna 
ment  these  kinds. 

Although  some  cheaper  grades  are  made  for  local  use,  the  export  mats 
run  in  retail  value  from  3  Yen  upwards.  The  very  highest  grade,  such  as  the 
Chinese  Mandarins  frequently  purchased  in  the  old  days,  would  cost  as 
much  as  60  or  70  Yen.  The  general  high  value  may  be  understood  when 
we  note  that  for  a  full  size  mat,  (5x6  fcet),  it  takes  the  girl  weaver  20  to 
40  days  to  make  the  lower  grade,  60  to  70  days  for  the  medium,  and  120 
days  or  more  for  the  highest  grade. 

In  the  Taika  (Taiko)  district  (Central  Formosa  ^  there  are  some  165 
houses  and  over  a  thousand  females  steadily  employed  in  the  manufacture. 
Yenri  (Wan-ni),  Taika  (Taiko),  and  Taiankang  (Taianko)  are  the  villages 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  industry/  In  addition,  there  are  many  farm  girls  who 
give  their  spare  time  to  the  work.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  some 
1,300  houses  and  3,000  females  engaged  thus  in  irregular  manufacture,  and 
that  the  latters'  earnings  range  from  5  to  20  Yen  cents  a  day.  The  yearly 
output  reaches  some  10,000  full-size  mats,  valued  at  over  30,000  Yen, 
together  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  small  mats,  and  a  large  number  of 
foreign  shaped  hats.  The  manufacture  of  hats  was  commenced  only  some 
three  years  ago,  and  they  are  now  much  in  favor  among  the  Japanese  in  the 
island.  They  resemble  in  shape  the  so-called  *' Slouch  hat"  of  Western 
lands,  are  light  and  durable,  though  not  exactly  ornamental.  The  hats  can 
be  purchased  throughout  the  island,  and  they  would  without  doubt,  find  a 
market  in  Japan,  and  in  China  among  foreigners,  and  even  abroad,  were 
they  made  in  shapes  conforming  more  closely  with  western  styles.  They 
would  be  found  an  admiral)le  substitute  for  the  Panama  hat,  at  a  small  part 
of  its  cost.  The  Japanese  navy  has  taken  into  consideration  the  adoption 
of  this  material  for  riie  manufacture  of  sea-men\s  hats. 


1.  la  the  village  of  Nankao,  in  Toafua  district  (North  Formosa)  a  fow  houses  are  engaged  in  Taika 
mat  makiug. 
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Thq  mats  are  deservedh'  po[)ular  for  the  bed  during  the  hot  summer 
months.  Tlic  well-to-do  native  rarely  uses  anything  else.  The  better 
{^n-ades  are  as  line  and  soft  as  clodi,  and  by  coverinor  them  with  a  sheet. 
foreii'ners  find  more  comfort  than  could  ever  be  obtained  from  the  usual 
arrangement  of  Ikh.1  clothes.  The  Taika  mat,  unlike  most  mats,  does  not 
a[)pear  to  have  thcr  sticky  and  clanuny  feeling,  when  moistened  with  perspira- 
tion. It  is  to  be  recommended  to  foreign  residents  in  the  tropics.  Tlie 
mat  as  made  at  i)ri:sent  is  not  always  e\en  in  color,  running  from  a  tan  to 
a  slate,  luit  uniformity  in  color  could  be  easily  obtained  if  specially  desired. 
No  d\'(^  or  chemical  bleach  of  any  kind  is  used,  and  the  very  attractive 
shading  of  si  ite  and  tan  is  Init  the  natural  color  of  the  dried  rush. 

While  there  is  no  large  export  of  Taika  Mats  through  the  Customs. 
large  numl)ers  are  carried  over  to  China  by  Chinese  passengers.  The 
avaricious  Chinese  always  have  an  eye  for  business,  and  few  leave  the  port 
of  Tamsui  without  one  or  two  of  these  mats,  which  they  know  that  they  can 
dispose  of  at  a  certain  profit  in  China,  thus  paying  their  passage. 

2. — JUTb^  PLANT  ('X^)RciioRus  Capsularis,  L.") 

Jai'anksk  :   "TsrxAso."  Local  Chinese  :  "Ma." 

Among  the  island's  fibre  j)roducing  growths,  the  Jute  plant  is  next  in 
importance  to  China  Grass.  It  is  the  same  plant  as  is  extensively  growTi 
in  Central  and  Last  I  bengal  and  in  China  and  Japan  for  its  fibres,  and  finds  a 
profitable  and  increasing  market  in  Lngland,  where  it  is  used  in  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  rugs,  carpets,  and  other  coarse  fabrics. 

It  is  a  striking  plant  as  seen  in  the  tK*ld.  The  stems  of  the  most  common 
variety  when  young  are  a  dee[)  red,  turning  to  a  reddish  green  as  the  plant 
matures.  Lanceolate  leav(\s  s|)ring  up  from  the  upper  third  of  the  plant, 
and  when  the  stcMUs  have  reached  their  maximum  length,  say  loor  12  feet, 
the  whole  pre'sents,  for  an  annual,  quite  an  imposing  ai)pearance.  There  is 
a  second  \'arietv,  th(*  stcMUs  of  which  are  ^reen,  but  it  is  little  valued  in 
Formosa.  Like  China  (irass,  the  Jute  |)lant  is  widely  planted,  and  the 
ribbons  obtained  from  it  have  api)(*ared,  under  the  misleading  term  of 
*'  Hemi)-skin,"  as  an  export  from  b'ormosa  since  the  year  1866,  when  the 
island's  trade  was  first  re[K)rted  by  the  Chinese  Customs. 

liotanist  Taslu'ro  re|)orts  that  the  bctst  quality  of  Jute  plant  is  grown 
in  Soudi  b'ormosa,  in  the  vicinitv  of  1  anL>  kanu'  (Toko:.  Cilan,  in  the  north- 
eastern  ])art  of  the  island,  also  [produces  a  good  grade  of  fibre.  The  soil  ot 
these  districts  is  cliierly  soft  and  d(^e[),  contains  much  decomposed  plant- 
matter,  and  is  thus  sijecially  favorable  for  Corchorus.  There  is  a  consider- 
able export  irom  Tamsui  of  Jute  produced  in  North  Formosa  and  from  Ku- 
kang  (Kiuko)  of  the  Teckcham  ( llsin-chiku)  district  product.  The  South 
]  ormosa  Jute  is  princi[)ally  exported  from  Anping.^ 

1.  Tlio  export  of  Jute  filiro  anpoars  in  tlio  18J7  Jupjiuorfo  Cii3tom.s  Ucturns  as  lollows  — 

«•  llciiip-rikin  "  exporio-1  from  T.unsui 1,90S  Plciils  valued  at  C,028  yon. 

n  n  ,.      Aiii'iiij,' :J77 

n  ,.  >,      Kukftiig    IMG 

„     Tos.ki   2GU 

Total  export-  all  P-rmo^n  -  l^.oa^^  piciiL;  (157/2-24  ll»s.),  valiiod  at  13,008  yen. 
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Polishing   local  Dyed  Cloth. 
Cleaning  Cbina  Grass. 
TMBuai  Jate  Fields. 


Jute  Rope  Ha.luas. 
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The  cultivation  of  the  plant  is  as  follows  : — 

In  April  or  May  a  small  well-prepared  bed  is  thickly  grown  to  seed, 
and  when  the  plants  have  made  their  appearance  and  are  some  8  inches  in 
height,  they  are  transplanted  to  the  fields.  There  is  some  direct  planting, 
but  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  When  the  stems  are  up  some 
3  or  4  feet,  the  fields  are  well  manured  with  night-soil  or  bean  cake  dust,  or 
both. 

The  Jute  plant  is  able  to  bear  excessive  moisture  to  a  greater  extent 
than  China  Grass,  and  in  the  north,  we  find  it  growing  on  the  Tamsui  river 
lowlands — places  subject  to  inundation.  A  day  or  two  of  submersion  during 
the  yearly  typhoon  freshets  does  not  appear  to  damage  it,  unless  the  plant, 
or  portions  of  it,  are  torn  out  entirely.  The  writer  visited  a  field  the  second 
day  after  a  freshet,  and  though  the  field  was  tlien  covered  by  some  8  inches 
of  water,  the  plants  held  their  heads  erect,  were  bright  and  vigorous,  and 
apparently  had  received  not  the  slightest  injury. 

In  September,  the  stems  are  ready  for  harvesting.  This  operation  is 
performed  by  the  men.  The  plant  is  pulled  out  bodily  from  the  ground, 
root  and  all.  The  stem  is  dien  placed  between  two  rounded  sticks,  which 
are  held  tightly  together  by  one  of  the  men.  A  portion  of  the  bark  skin  is 
loosened  and  thrown  over  one  of  the  sticks,  and  the  peeled  end  of  the  plant 
is  pulled  rapidly  through  by  the  second  workman,  thus  separating  the  bark, 
in  which  the  fibre  is  contained,  from  the  inner  stalk.  It  is  this  peel  that  forms 
the  so-called  **  Hemp-skin'*  of  commerce,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  rope 
and  when  split  for  the  coarsest  of  bagging,  no  further  preparation  is  required. 
When  it  is  desired,  however,  to  use  it  for  a  better  grade  of  sacking  or  like 
material,  the  ribbons  are  soaked  in  water,  and  when  softened  the  outer  bark 
is  scraped  off  by  the  following  method  : — From  near  the  top  of  a  post  pro- 
jecting some  2^2  feet  above  ground,  runs  out  at  right  angles  a  short  block 
about  I  foot  in  length.  The  latter  forms  the  bed  for  a  knife-like  tool,  which 
is  inserted,  blade  end  in  the  post,  and  held  by  a  single  metal  pin,  the  handle  end 
being  free,  and  the  apparatus  resembling  somewhat  the  ordinary  cake  tobacco 
cutter.  In  cleaning  the  bark,  two  operators  stand  or  sit  facing  each  other, 
with  the  crude  apparatus  between  them.  The  handle  end  being  raised,  a 
few  stems  are  thrown  in  on  the  wooden  block ;  the  knife  is  then  pressed  down, 
and  the  stems  pulled  out.  As  the  stems  pass  under  the  blade,  sufficient  pres- 
sure is  applied  to  remove  the  outer  bark  without  injuring  the  fibre,  which 
operation  is  as  a  rule  very  satisfactorily  effected.  Some  two  piculs  (266  lbs.) 
of  fibre  a  day  can  be  prepared  by  two  workmen. 

The  fibre  is  bound  together  in  picul  (133  lbs.)  bundles,  worth  in  the 
local  market  some  5  yen. 

As  with  China  Grass,  the  introduction  of  practical  machinery  for  the 
decortication  of  the  Jute  plant  would  probably  place  the  industry  on  a  more 
prosperous  footing.  Mr.  Tashiro  is  of  opinion  that  the  Japanese  should 
come  forward  and  establish  large  plantations,  improving  the  cultivation  and 
producing  the  fibre  on  a  large  scale.     There  is  a  large  district  suited  to  the 
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cultivation  of  the  Jute  plant ;  and  with  the  comparatively  cheap  labour 
obtainable  here,  it  should  be  possible  to  supply,  at  least  Japan  s  requirements, 
from  this  island. 

3.— FAN  PALM  ("CiiAMAEROPS  excelsa,  Thumij/') 

Japanese:  **Shuro/'  Chinese:  **Tsang." 

This  species  of  the  Fan  Palm  is  widely  cultivated  throughout  North 
Formosa  for  its  stroni^  and  useful  fibre.  It  is  an  ornamental  tree  as  well, 
and  an  attractive  addition  to  any  garden.  It  is  cultivated  exteri^ively  in 
both  China  and  Japan,  where  its  fibre  is  greatly  valued,  and  of  all  local  palms 
it  appears  to  be  the  most  hardy. 

It  is  propagated  by  seeds  which  are  sown  in  a  small  bed,  and  after  a 
few  years'  growth  the  young  plant,  which  has  reached  a  height  of  sorae  18 
inches,  is  transplanted  to  a  bed.  The  second  year  it  is  again  transplanted, 
and  the  third  year  set  out,  the  plants  some  5  feet  apart,  in  the  field  which  is 
to  be  its  final  abode.  The  fourdi  year  the  young  palm  has  reached  a 
height  of  about^six  feet  and  yields  its  first  crop  of  fibre  ;  the  eighth  year  it 
is  some  10  feet  high,  and  from  then  on  to  the  fifteenth  year  the  plant  has 
its  largest  yield.  Beyond  this,  the  tree  generally  deteriorates  in  fibre- 
producing  qualities,  but  not  till  it  is  some  50  years  old  does  it  cease  to  yield 
fibre  which  is  wortli  collecting. 

The  base  of  each  leaf  stalk  rests  in  a  sheath,  and  as  a  large  tree 
may  possess  from  8  to  10  of  the  fully  grown  leaves,  there  will  be  as  many 
sheaths,  and  the  latter  possess  in  themselves  the  fibrous  material  desired. 
The  fibre  is  generally  gathered  4  times  a  year,  and  at  each  Jiarvest  some  4 
or  5  sheaths  will  he  found  sufficiently  developed.  In  large  sheets  the 
fibre  is  very  light,  a  good  grade  sheet  weighing  scarcely  ij/^  ounces. 
Thus,  the  maximum  yield  of  a  tree  will  be  some  30  ounces  of  fibre  a  year, 
worth  at  the  market  rate  about  24  yen  cents.  One  man  can  care  for 
five  hundred  or  more  trees  if  need  be,  and  can  obtain  from  them  an  income 
which,  for  a  China  planter,  is  considered  satisfactory.  The  fibre  is  obtained 
by  cutting  around  the  base  of  the  sheath,  which  releases  it.  The  sheet  of 
fibrous  material  obtained  is  some  2  feet  long  by  about  18  inches  wide.  It 
forms  a  completed  fabric  in  itself,  and  to  utilize  it,  the  number  of  sheets 
required  are  sewn  together  like  so  many  pieces  of  cloth. 

The  fibre  must  be  first  well  dried  in  the  sun,  but  no  further  preparation 
is  required.  The  material  is  brown  in  color,  resembles  cocoanut  fibre  some- 
what in  appearance,  is  extremely  durable,  and  will  not  rot  with  years  of  use. 
The  fibre  brings,  in  the  local  market,  15  to  16  yen  a  picul  (133  lbs.)  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  Chinese  rain  coats,  several  thick- 
nesses of  the  big  sheets  being  sewed  with  edges  overlapping.  The  fibres 
when  separatecl  are  also  used  extensively  for  the  manufacture  of  large 
ropes  for  junks,  etc.  Several  layers  of  the  sheets  are  sewn  together  to  form 
a  mat  which,  when  placed  over  a  damp  or  muddy  floor,  provides  the  Chinese 
coolie  with  a  dry  bed.     Chinese  sun-hats  are  also  manufactured  out  of  the 
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same  material,  and  various  kinds  of  brushes,  in  some  of  which  the  stiffer 
parts  of  the  sheets  form  the  handle. 

That  this  interesting  plant  deserves  more  attention  than  it  receives 
from  the  Formosan  natives,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt.  The  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  obtained,  its  strength  and  durability,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
unlike  many  vegetable  fibres,  it  is  almost  rot  proof,  should  find  for  it  a 
market  in  western  lands  where  its  good  qualities  can  be  taken  full  advan- 
tage of. 

4.— SISAL  HEMP  PLANT  ('*  Agave  rigida.  Mill.") 

Japanese:  ''Rvujetsuso.''  Chinese:  **  Hoan-qua'*  (?) 

This  veiy  valuable  fibre  plant  though  not  plentiful,  is  met  with  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tangkang  (Toko),  Takow,  and  Tainan  ;  and  a  second  species  of 
the  Agave,  the  so  called  **  American  Aloe"  (A,  americana),  is  found  in  the 
north  near  Tamsuf  and  KelungandonPalm  Island.'  Although  the  inhabitants 
of  Formosa  seem  unaware  of  the  value  of  the  Agave  it  has  attracted  in  other 
lands  great  interest,  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  valuable 
of  fibre-producing  plants. 

The  Agave  is  one  of  the  oldest  fibre  plants  known,  and  has  been  culti- 
vated from  time  immemorial  in  certain  parts  of  Mexico.  In  1890,  the  species 
A,  rigida  was  introduced  into  the  Bahama  Islands  on  a  large  scale.  Foreign 
capital  was  interested,  and  the  local  government  rendered  assistance.  It  had 
been  satisfactorily  determined  that  the  Sisal  Hemp  industry  would  bring 
profit  to  the  islands,  and  almost  unparalleled  energy  was  shown  in  placing 
the  industry  on  a  substantial  basis  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible. 
F^ibre  is  not  obtained  from  the  plant  until  the  4th  or  5th  year,  and  though 
some  difficulties  were  encountered  at  first  in  obtaining  suitable  machinery  for 
extracting  the  fibre,  in  1897,  over  a  million  pounds  of  the  fibre  was  produced, 
and  it  now  holds  third  place  among  the  exports  of  the  Bahama  group. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  experts,  the  Sisal  Hemp  cultivation  shows  every 
indication  of  becoming  in  a  few  years  the  leading  industry  of  the  islands. 

Mexico,  the  chief  producing  district,  exported  in  1897  over  155  million 
pounds,  valued  at  1 1,564,000  Mexican  dollars.  The  market  price  of  fibre  in 
Mexico  ranged  during  1898  from  about  7  to  9  U.  S.  Gold  cents  (14  to  18 
Yen  cents)  per  pound.  The  presence  of  the  plant  in  Formosa,  where  it  has 
flourished  for  years,  though  uncared  for,  renders  it  probable  that  it  could  be 
cultivated  in  this  island  to  advantage. 

Along  the  west  coast  of  Formosa,  long  strips  of  sandy  soil  exist  in 
many  places.  It  is  difficult  to  irrigate  this  ground,  and  as  a  result  but  little 
attempt  is  made  to  cultivate  it.  The  Sisal  Hemp  plant  would  grow  here 
without  difficulty.     It  has  been  found  in  other  lands  to  thrive  in  soil  which 

» 

1.  Dr.  Henry  reports  the  AgavQ  rigida  as  introduced  and  naturalized  about  Takow.  It  has  been 
reported  by  other  writers  that  this  species  is  also  found  at  Tanisui  (Hobe)  and  on  Palm  Island.  A 
aiiiericana  is  iound  in  abundance  at  Tamsui  and  Palm  Island,  and  doubtless  this  species  has  beau  confused 
with  A  rigida.  The  first  real  Sisal  Hemp  plants  {Agave  rigiila  var.  SisalaTia)  to  be  seen  in  North  Formosa, 
so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  were  introduced  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Hodgins  during  the  present 
yoar. 
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was  generally  supposed  to  be  barren,  and  in  Mexico,  where  it  lias  proven 
very  profitable,  it  is  frequently  grown  on  sandy  or  stony  ground  absolutely 
worthless  for  other  plants.  It  is  positively  declared  that  the  agaves  grown 
on  comparatively  arid  land,  only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea,  equal  if  tiiey  do 
not  exceed  in  yield,  the  plants  grown  in  soil  apparently  much  more  attractive. 

Propagation  is  either  by  seeds  or  suckers,  and  the  .first  plants  are 
grown  in  a  small  bed  and  then  transplanted.  A  plantation,  started  with 
plants  about  two  feet  in  height,  will  give  its  first  crop  of  fibre  3  years  later, 
and  continue  to  yield  for  from  10  to  20  years. 

In  Mexico  some  400  plants  are  usually  grown  to  the  acre,  and  the 
average  plant  yields  from  20  to  24  leaves  annually.  From  this  material 
from  450  to  500  lbs.  or  more  of  cleaned  fibre  is  obtained,  which  would  be 
worth  at  the  present  market  rate  upwards  of  63  yen. 

The  cost  of  production  is  estimated  at  about  4  sen  a  pound,  which 
leaves  a  profit  to  the  planter  of  over  45  yen  an  acre. 

Formosa  is  in  a  favorable  position  inasmuch  as  she  possesses  on  the 
spot  plants  in  sufficient  number  to  start  the  cultivation  on  a  small  scale, 
while  in  some  parts  of  the  island  the  required  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
are  so  perfectly  complied  with  that  there  seems  scarcely  a  doubt  that 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant  would  prove  a  profitable  undertaking.  With 
its  introduction  we  may  expect  to  see  the  now  unproductive  portions  of  the 
island  yielding  a  return  perhaps  exceeding  that  obtained  from  some  more 
attractive  spots. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the  P'ormosan  Chinese  look  upon 
the  agave  with  superstitious  dread.  They  believe  it  is  a  bearer  of  disease, 
and  not  infrequently  the  plant  is  rooted  up  and  destroyed. 

5.— PINE-APPLE  (**  Ananas  sativa,  L.") 

Japanese:  "Axanasu."  Chinese:  *' Huang-lai.'' 

The  Pine-apple  plant  grows  throughout  the  island,  but  seems  to  thrive 
best  in  the  southern  half,  where  it  grows  to  a  large  size  and  produces  a 
luscious  and  refreshing  fruit,  which  few  other  lands  can  excel.  The  southern 
pine  is  likewise  superior  to  the  northern  as  a  fibre  producer,  and  it  is  in 
South  Formosa,  chiefly,  that  the  extracting  of  fibre  is  engaged  in  as  a  regular 
industry. 

The  fibre  is  obtained  from  the  green  leaves  of  the  plant.  Small  leaves 
and  the  large,  reddish  leaves  which  also  surround  the  fruit,  are  inferior  in 
fibre,  and  are  consequently  of  little  value. 

The  fibre  is  almost  entirely  extracted  by  women.  The  plant  in  placed 
on  a  bench,  on  one  end  of  which  the  operator  sits  astraddle.  The  prickly 
edged  leaves  desired,  which  have  been  stripped  off  the  plant  by  hand,  are 
placed  flat  before  her.  Then  with  one  hand  the  lower  end  of  the  leaf  is  held, 
and  with  the  other,  a  small  porcelain  bowV  inverted,  is  used  as  a  scraper, 

1.  This  is  Uie  ordinary  small  carthouwaro  bowl  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a  dish  for  rioe  at  meal  iuno. 
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the  surfaces  of  the  leaf  being  scraped  until  the  fibre  is  exposed.  As  the  fibre 
appears,  it  is  picked  out,  the  usual  long  finger-nails  of  the  Chinese  affording 
the  operator  an  efficient  tool  for  loosening  the  ends  of  the  fibre.  When  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  been  extracted,  the  fibre  is  soaked  in  cold  water  and 
bleached  in  the  sun,  this  latter  operation  being  repeated  six  times  when  the 
finest  quality  is  desired.  The  fibre  is  largely  exported,  though  some  quantity 
IS  locally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  cool  summer  cloth. 

For  export,  it  is  bound  into  bundles  of  lo  catties  each,  lo  of  which  form 
one  package  of  a  picul  (133  lbs.)  weight.  It  is  shipped  largely  to  Swatow, 
where  it  is  made  into  a  fine  grade  of  grass  cloth,  and  sells  there  for  from  33 
to  2^7  yen  per  picul.* 

Pine  apple  is  one  of  the  fibres  thought  to  Imvc  a  bright  future.  In  the 
Philippines,  the  production  of  this  article  is  an  important  industry,  and  the 
'*  Pina  cloth,"  which  is  manufactured  from  it,  is  a  beautiful  texture,  the 
higher  grades  selling  at  a  price  equal  to  that  paid  in  western  lands.  With 
the  adoption  of  modern  machinery  it  is  thought  the  cost  can  be  greatly 
reduced,  and  experts  are  consequently  of  opinion  that  this  fibre  is  one  of 
coming  importance. 

6.— ALPINIA  FIBRE  PLANT  (*'Alpinia  nutans.  Rose") 
Japanese:  **Shanin"  or  **Siiukusha.''  Chinese:  "Yue-tao." 

This  plant  grows  wild  throughout  the  island,  though  chiefly  in  the  hill 
district.  It  is  not  cultivated,  except  as  an  ornamental  plant  in  gardens, 
where  it  is  valued  for  the  beautiful  blossoms  which  make  their  appearance  in 
early  summer.  It  yields  a  small  round  fruit,  the  surface  of  which  is  curiously 
striped.  The  fruit  is  used  by  Chinese  for  medical  purposes.  The  stems 
average  some  5  feet  in  height,  though  in  favored  localities  they  are  frequently 
found  to  reach  over  6  feet,  and  yield  a  strong  though  coarse  fibre  much  used 
in  some  parts  of  the  island,  both  by  Chinese  and  savages. 

Mr.  Tashiro  describes  the  fibre  industry  as  follows  : — 

The  Chinese  pound  the  stems,  which  loosens  the  outer  skin  and  exposes 
a  fibrous  strip.  The  latter  is  divided  into  very  narrow  ribbons,  and  is  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  grass  shoes  and  ropes.  While  the  North  Formosan 
tribes  make  little  use  of  the  plant,  the  savages  in  the  south  of  the  island, 
specially  the  Tsalisen  and  Paiwan  groups  and  the  Tamari  tribe  of  Pinan 
(Pilam)  district,  appreciate  -it  highly,  and  show  no  little  skill  in  utilizing 
it.  >  The  methods  used  by  the  savages  differ  somewhat  from  those  of 
the  Chinese.  The  stems  are  cut  near  the  root,  and  the  sheaths  which 
partially  envelope  them  are  carefully  removed.     The  stems  are  then  rolled 

1.  The  export  of  Pine-apple  Fibre  for  Uie  year  1899  is  given  in  the  Japanese  Customs  Returns  as 
follows : — 

From  Anping 495  Picul  (G5,846  lbs.)  valued  at  13,662  yen. 

„      Rokko  (Lokiang)         4      „      (     630    „  )      „       „         94    „ 

„      Tokatsukutsu  (Thow-kat-kut)  . .       16      „      (  2,080    „  )       „       „        313    „ 
„     Tamsui 73      „     (  9,762    „  )      „       „    1,382    „ 

Total  export 688  Picul  (78,308  lbs.)  valued  at  16,461  yen. 
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Although  formerly  the  Chinese  women  were  expected  to  supply  the 
cloth  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  family,  of  late  the  Formosa  Chinese 
find  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  purchase  cloth  as  they  require  it  from 
professional  weavers.  Consequently,  the  fibre  produced  by  the  Chinese  in 
Formosa,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  retained  for  the  manufacture  of 
twine,  etc.,  is  exported,  chiefly  to  China.  A  portion  of  it  returns  later,  made 
up  into  the  so-called  **  Grass  Cloth/'  for  which  there  is  a  considerable  local 
demand. 

It  is  difiicult  to  ascertain  the  exact  export  of  China  Grass  fibre,  as  it 
does  not  appear  as  a  separate  item  in  the  Customs  returns.  During  the 
year  1898,  28,685  piculs  (3,815,105  lbs.)  of  miscellaneous  fibre,  valued  at 
395,911  yen,  were  sent  to  China.  China  Grass  fibre  occupied  the  largest 
share,  and  probably  reached  in  value  to  some  300,000  yen.  Though  this 
is  not  a  large  trade  it  is  a  growing  one.  hi  1896,  the  export  of  this  product 
did  not  reach  200,000  yen,  and  10  years  ago  it  was  a  sm^ll  item  in  the  tens 
of  thousands.  There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  China  Grass  ribbons  in 
Japan,  and  a  company  has  been  lately  formed  in  Osaka  with,  it  is  reported, 
1,000,000  yen  capital,  to  engage  in  the  import  and  sale  of  the  Formosa  fibre. 

Perhaps  no  plant  during  the  last  few  years  has  attracted  such  wide 
attention  as  China  Grass  and  Ramie.  The  fibre  obtained  from  these  plants 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  known  vegetable  fibres.  In  fineness  it  is  excelled 
only  by  silk,  in  lustre  silk  is  likewise  its  only  opponent,  and  in  strength, 
Russian  Hemp,  one  of  the  strongest  vegetable  fibres,  is  surpassed  by  it 
three  fold.  It  is  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  it  should  prove  attractive 
both  to  the  planter  and  the  manufacturer. 

s 

Unfortunately,  however,  experts  have  not  yet  discovered  a  mediod  of 
producing  the  finished  fibre  at  a  sufficiently  low  cost  to  permit  of  the  product 
being  placed  on  the  market  in  competition  with  other  fibres. 

It  is  required  that  the  fibre  be  first  extracted  by  a  cheap  and  practical 
process,  preferably  by  machines  which  can  be  operated  in  the  fields,  on 
small  plantations,  as  the  threshing  machine  is  used  for  wheat.  Hand-labor, 
owing  to  its  expense,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Then  the  fibre  must  be 
degummed  and  converted  into  filasse  suitable  for  the  textile  manufacturers. 

Inventors  were  first  attracted  to  the  so  called  Ramie  problem  by  the 
Indian  Government,  which  offered  a  reward  of  5,000  pounds  sterling  for  the 
best  process,  mechanical  or  chemical,  of  preparing  the  fibre.  None  of  the 
machines  which  were  put  forward  to  compete  for  the  prize  were  successful, 
and  the  offer  was  eventually  withdrawn.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Indian  Government  was  not  without  result,  however,  for  it  aroused  interest 
in  other  lands,  and  the  attempts  since  then  to  solve  the  problem  have  been 
unceasing. 

In  decortication,  partial  success  has  been  attained  by  several  inventors. 
The  Favier,  de  Sandtsheer,  and  F*aure  machines  (all  French),  the  Death 
(English),  and  the  Allison,  (American)  have  given  comparatively  good  results. 
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The  machines  are  not  expected  to  accomph'sh  more  than  the  decortication 
of  the  plant  and  a  rough  cleaning  of  the  resulting  ribbons.^ 

The  fibre,  as  it  comes  from  the  machines,  is  the  marketable  commodity 
known  as  **  Machine  cleaned  China  Grass,"  and  it  is  not  generally  necessary 
for  the  planter  to  engage  in  the  conversion  of  the  ribbons  into  filasse,  which 
is  an  operation  best  performed  at  the  spinning  mill. 

The  last  process  applied  to  China  Grass,  known  as  degumming,  has 
scarcely  emerged  from  the  experimental  stage.  It  is  to  eliminate  from  the 
ribbons  an  obstinate  gummy  substance,  and  to  convert  them  into  the  fine 
white  silky  fibre  known  as  filasse,  ready  for  the  spinning  machine.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
chemicals.  The  Favier,  Boyle,  Gomess,  Fleur}-Moriceau,  and  other  pro- 
cesses have  been  invented  to  accomplish  this,  lor  some  uses,  such  as  the 
manufacture  of  fish  lines,  nets,  and  coarse  fabrics  similar  to  the  local  Grass 
Cloth,  the  fibre  need  not  be  degummed  chemically.  It  can  be  sufficiently 
cleaned,  it  is  said,  by  running  it  through  a  cording  machine. 

The  French  have  been  perhaps  more  successful  than  any  other  nation 
in  utilizing  the  fibre.  The  Favier  process,  both  for  decortication  and  degum- 
ming, is  being  used  successfully  both  in  France  and  Spain.  The  Favier 
Company  spin  the  product  of  their  own  decorticating  works,  and  have  been 
carrying  on  a  business  for  some  years.  There  is  a  second  successful  spin 
ning  mill  in  Baden,  Germany,  and  some  five  other  factories  in  Europe  are 
devoted  to  the  spinning  of  imported  China  Grass  or  Ramie  fibre.  The  pro- 
duct of  these  factories  is  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  lace,  table  damask, 
napkins,  handkerchiefs,  upholstery,  curtains,  etc,  and  general  household 
linen.  French  hotels  and  railway  companies  are  reported  to  have  abolished 
ordinary  linen  in  favor  of  the  new  product,  owing  to  the  latter*s  splendid 
wearing  and  washing  qualities.  The  minister  of  war  has  adopted  it  for  the 
cordage  of  balloons,  ammunition  bags,  etc.,  and  the  army  and  navy  use  it 
for  the  dressing  of  wounds.  It  is  in  use  as  linen  in  some  twenty  city  depart- 
ments at  Paris,  and  the  Bank  of  France  has  adopted  it  exclusively  in  the 
manufacture  of  notes.- 

This  is  a  very  creditable  showing  when  we  note  that  the  manufacture 
of  the  fibre  is  a  new  industry,  generally  considered  to  be  still  in  an  experi- 
mental stage.  That  other  countries  will  follow  France  in  utilizing  this 
valuable  product  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt.  The  most  difficult  problems  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  have  been  solved,  and  there  remains  only 
the  more  perfect  application  of  known  principles  to  produce  appliances 
which  can  be  easily  and  economically  operated.  When  this  is  done,  China 
Grass  and  Ramie  will  in  a  short  time  occupy  a  position  well  to  the  fore 
among  vegetable  fibres,  and  Formosa,  which  possesses  above  most  lands  the 
conditions  required  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  former,  will  find  this 
fibre  one  of  her  most  valued  products. 

1.  Id  1887,  three  small  Death  fibre  machines  were  brought  to  Tamsui,  Formosa,  and  the  decorticatioQ 
of  China  Grass  was  commenced  under  the  superiutendance  of  Mr.  F.  Ashton.  The  venture,  which  was  of 
an  experimeutal  oftture,  did  not  appear  specially  promising,  however,  aud  after  a  few  mouths  work  was 
discoutinued. 

2.  See  the  U.S.  Gov.  Report  on  Bamie  by  Mr.  Chas.  Bichards  Dodge. 
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TAIKA  RUSH   (**Scirpus.") 

Of  the  very  few  productions  which  can  be  considered  peculiar  to  the 
island,  the  Taika  Mat,  which  is  manufactured  from  an  as  yet  unidentified 
rush  grown  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  of  most  importance,  and  is  l^lieved 
by  experts  to  be  peculiar  to  1^'ormosa.  locally,  among  lx)th  natives  and 
Japanese,  as  well  as  in  China,  it  is  difterentiated  from  all  other  mats  ;  and 
for  want  of  a  better  appellation,  has  taken  the  name  of  its  place  of  produc- 
tion, being  known  as  the  '*  Taika  chio'*  (Taika  Mat),  in  Japanese  Taiko 
Mushiro.  This  mat,  in  beauty  and  softness,  is  equalled  only  by  the  famous 
Panama  straw  mats,  and  like  the  latter  can  l)e  folded  up  in  a  small  compass, 
like  a  piece  of  cloth,  without  injuring  it  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Hosie  and  other  writers  refer  to  the  1  aika  Rush  as  Cypcrns  teo^cti- 
formisy  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  certain  China  and  Japan  mats, 
which  are  definitely  known  to  have  been  produced  from  Cyperns  tcgeti- 
for  mis,  with  the  Taika  Mat,  to  see  at  a  glance,  that  the  material  used  in  the 
latter  is  quite  different  from  the  others  ;  and  this  becomes  a  test  of  some 
importance,  when  we  note  that  with  some  of  the  mats,  the  material  is 
prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Taika  method,  and  therefore  might  be 
expected  to  resemble  the  latter  when  made  up*  P'urthermore,  tlie  real 
C.  tegctiformis  is  found  in  North  l^'ormosa,  and  while,  when  green,  it  some- 
what resembles  in  appearance  the  Taika  stem,  it  shows,  when  dry,  several 
characteristics  which  differentiate  it.  The  laika  stem  is  soft  and  pliable, 
and  when  dried  is  often  of  a  light  slate  color.  The  C.  tegetiformis  is  com- 
paratively Imrd  and  brittle,  shows  considerable  lustre,  and  when  dried  is 
of  a  yellowish  color.  Furthermore,  the  flowers  of  the  plants  are  ver\' 
different.  Dr.  Henry  has  intimated  that  the  Taika  plant  may  be  Scirpns, 
and  Mr.  Tashiro  considers  it  as  such.  'The  Scirpiis  resembles  the  Taika 
nish  in  appearance,  and  like  it  is  soft  and  pliable.  Further  investigations, 
however,  will  be  necessary  before  the  species  can  be  definitely  determined. 

The  Taika  mat  plant  is  a  triangular  rush,  thriving  in  the  low  marshy 
ground  of  the  Taika  district,  and  cultivated  only  in  fields  where  conditions 
permit  of  a  bountiful  supplj'  of  water.  The  original  plants  were  found  grow- 
ing wild,  but  the  material  used  at  present  is  entirely  from  the  cultivated 
plant,  the  latter  being  now  superior  to  the  wild  rushes.  Tiie  plant  is  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  and  a  light  colored,  clayej'  soil  appears  to  give  the  best 
results.  Planting  occurs  in  January  or  I'ebruary,  and  when  the  young  plants 
have  made  their  appearance,  they  are  transplanted  into  a  large  well  watered 
field.  Oil  cake  and  other  fertilizers  are  applied,  and  the  field  is  occasionally 
cleared  of  weeds.  In  June,  the  rushes  are  considered  ripe,  and  are  cut  down 
as  near  the  root  as  possible.  A  second  crop  is  obtained  in  October,  and  this 
yield  produces  superior  plants. 

The  manufacture  of  the  famous  mats  from  the  above  rush  is  not  a  new 
industry'  in  Formosa.  It  is  said  that  some  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  savage 
woman  of  a  tnl)e  living  in  the  vicinity,  while  seeking  for  grasses  which  she 
might  use  in  the  making  of  mats,  came  across  the  present  rush,  then  growing 
wild.     She  gave  the  plant  a  trial,  and  it  was  found  to  answer  her  purposes 
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SO  admirably  that  she  taught  other  savage  women  to  use  it,  and  through  the 
latter,  the  Chinese,  who  were  quick  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  durability  of 
the  mats,  picked  up  the  method  of  manufacture. 

As  was  often  the  case  with  the  poor  savages,  they  found  themselves  no 
match  for  the  shrewd  Chinese.  Driven  back  into  the  hills,  the  fertile  plain 
lands  j)assed  out  of  their  possession  for  ever,  and  from  that  time  the  Taika 
mats  were  produced  by  the  Chinese  alone. 

The  mats  are  all  hand-woven.  The  rushes  when  dry  are  split 
vertically  into  strips,  the  widdi  of  the  latter  being  dependent  upon  the  grade 
of  mat  it  is  desired  to  produce.  The  cheaper  mats,  which  retail  at  3  to 
4  Yen,  contain  about  10  strips  to  an  inch,  and  the  better  grades,  retailing  at 
8  Yen  or  more,  contain  upwards  of  20  to  an  inch.  For  the  latter,  a  single 
rush  would  be  divided  into  6  or  more  strips.*  The  work  is  done  almost 
entirely  by  young  women  and  girls,  and  it  would  shock  Western  opponents 
of  child  labor  to  see  what  a  large  share  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  very  little 
girls.  At  8  or  9  years  of  age  the  chiUren  receive  their  first  lessons  in 
weaving,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  fairly  expert  at  12,  being  then  able  to 
weave  the  better  grades  and  introduce  the  geometrical  designs  which  orna 
nient  these  kinds. 

Although  some  cheaper  grades  are  made  for  local  use,  the  export  mats 
run  in  retail  value  from  3  Yen  upwards.  The  very  highest  grade,  such  as  the 
Chinese  Mandarins  frequently  purchased  in  the  old  days,  would  cost  as 
much  as  60  or  70  Yen.  The  general  high  value  may  be  understood  when 
we  note  that  for  a  full  size  mat,  (5x6  feet),  it  takes  the  girl  weaver  20  to 
40  days  to  make  the  lower  grade,  60  to  70  days  for  the  medium,  and  120 
days  or  more  for  the  highest  grade. 

In  the  Taika  (Taiko)  district  (Central  Formosa \  there  are  some  165 
houses  and  over  a  thousand  females  steadily  employed  in  the  manufacture. 
Yenri  (Wan-nij,  Taika  (Taiko),  and  Taiankang  (Taianko)  are  the  villages 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  industry.^  In  addition,  there  are  many  farm  girls  who 
give  their  spare  time  to  the  work.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  some 
1,300  houses  and  3,000  females  engaged  thus  in  irregular  manufacture,  and 
that  the  latters*  earnings  range  from  5  to  20  Yen  cents  a  day.  The  yearly 
output  reaches  some  10.000  full-size  mats,  valued  at  over  30,000  Yen, 
together  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  small  mats,  and  a  large  number  of 
foreign  shaped  hats.  The  manufacture  of  hats  was  commenced  only  some 
three  years  ago,  and  they  are  now  much  in  favor  among  the  Japanese  in  the 
island.  They  resemble  in  shape  the  so-called  "Slouch  hat*'  of  Western 
lands,  are  light  and  durable,  though  not  exactly  ornamental.  The  hats  can 
be  purchased  throughout  the  island,  and  they  would  without  doubt,  find  a 
market  in  Japan,  and  in  China  among  foreigners,  and  even  abroad,  were 
they  made  in  shapes  conforming  more  closely  with  western  styles.  They 
would  be  found  an  admirable  substitute  for  the  Panama  hat,  at  a  small  part 
of  its  cost.  The  Japanese  navy  has  taken  into  consideration  the  adoption 
of  this  material  for  die  manufacture  of  sea-men*s  hats. 


1.  Iq  the  village  of  Nankao,  in  Toafun  district  (North  Formosa)  a  few  houses  are  engaged  in  Taika 
mat  making. 
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TliQ  mats  are  (U^scM-vcdly  popular  for  the  bed  during  the  hot  summer 
montlis.  The  \v(!ll-t()-d(>  native  rarely  uses  anythinj^  else.  The  better 
,L(rades  are  as  Unc  and  soft  as  cloth,  and  by  covering  them  with  a  sheet, 
foreigners  llnd  more  comfort  than  could  ever  be  obtained  from  the  usual 
arrangement  of  bed  clothes.  'Vhi  Taika  mat,  unlike  most  mats,  does  not 
appear  to  hav(^  the  sticky  and  clammy  feeling,  whtMi  moistened  with  perspira- 
tion. It  is  to  be  recommendc^l  to  foreign  residents  in  the  tropics.  The 
mat  as  made  at  present  is  not  alwajs  even  in  color,  running  from  a  tan  to 
a  slate,  Init  uniformity  in  color  could  be  easily  obtained  if  specially  desired. 
No  dyt;  or  cliemical  bleach  of  any  kind  is  used,  and  the  very  attractive 
sliadin'^  of  slate  and  tan  is  but  the  natural  color  of  the  dried  rush. 

While:  there  is  no  larger  export  of  Taika  Mats  through  the  Customs, 
large  numbers  are  carried  over  to  China  by  Chinese  passengers.  The 
avaricious  Chinese  alwajs  have  an  eye  for  business,  and  few  leave  the  port 
of  Tamsui  without  one  or  two  of  tlu:se  mats,  which  tliey  know  that  tiiey  can 
dispose  of  at  a  ccM'tain  profit  in  Cliina,  thus  paying  their  passage. 

2. — JLH'Il  PLANT  ("CoRciioRUS  Capsularis,  L.") 

jArANKSK  :   '*Tsunaso."  Local  Chinese:  "Ma." 

Amoni4  th(i  islaniTs  i'lbre  producing  growths,  the  Jute  plant  is  next  in 
inijiortance  to  China  Cirass.  It  is  the  same  plant  as  is  extensively  grown 
in  Central  and  Last  IJengal  and  in  China  and  Jaj^an  for  its  fibres,  and  finds  a 
profitaI)le  and  increasing  market  in  luigland,  where  it  is  used  in  the  manure- 
ture  of  rugs,  carpets,  and  otiier  coarse  fabrics. 

It  is  a  striking  [)lant  as  schmi  in  the  fi(^ld.  The  stems  of  the  most  common 
variety  when  young  are  a  deep  red,  turning  to  a  reddish  green  as  the  plant 
matures.  Lancc-olate  leaves  sj)ring  uj)  from  the  upper  third  of  the  plant, 
and  when  the  stt-ms  liave  reach(*d  th(.*ir  maximum  length,  say  loor  12  feet, 
the  whole  [)r(.'sents,  for  an  annual,  fjuite  an  imi)osing  appearance.  There  is 
a  second  variety,  the  stems  of  which  are  green,  but  it  is  little  valued  in 
Formosa.  Lik(i  China  Grass,  the  Jute  ])lant  is  widely  planted,  and  the 
riI.>bons  obtained  from  it  have!  ap])eared,  under  the  misleading  term  of 
"  Hemp-skin,"  as  an  exjjort  from  b'ormosa  since  the  year  1866,  when  the 
island's  trade  was  Hrst  rc-[>orted  Ia'  the  Chinese  Customs. 

IJotanist  Tashiro  re])orts  that  the  best  (juality  of  Jute  plant  is  grown 
in  South  r'ormosa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tang  kang  (Toko),  (iilan,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  tlie  island,  also  i)ro(luces  a  good  grade  of  fibre.  The  soil  of 
tluise  districts  is  chiefly  soft  and  cU^ej),  contains  much  decomposed  plant- 
matter,  and  is  thus  specially  favorabht  for  Corchorus.  There  is  a  consider- 
able export  from  Tamsui  of  Jute  [produced  in  North  Formosa  and  from  Kii- 
kang  (Kiuko)  of  the  Teckcham  illsinchiku)  district  product.  Tlie  South 
lormosa  Jute  is  princii)ally  exported  from  Anping.^ 

1.  Tli«'  export  of  Jnto  libro  app«rars  in  tlic  iS'Jl  Jjipiiiicso  Ciisioins  Uetiinis  as  follows  — 

*'  ilL'iup.skiii  "  cxportcMl  from  TiuiHui 1,008  Piciils  valued  at  G,()28  yon. 

„  .,      ArsiMiij,' :-;77       „  „         „  1,2<J8     „ 

t.  ,.  II     Kiikaiig    91C      „  „        ,,4,604     „ 

n     TosLki  209      „  ^       „        „     892    „ 

Total  export    all  P-nnof^a     :',.52-^  pioiilo  (157,221  lh«.),  valuod  at  13.009  yen. 


PolishiD^   local  Dyed  Cloth. 
Cleaning  China  Grass. 
Tamani  Jate  Fielda. 
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doubtless,  owing  to  a  slijjht  similarity  the  finished  product  bears  to  the  best 

Rice  Paper,  but  Pith-Paper  is  a  far  more  accurate  term  and  is  coming  into 

<;eneral  use.     The  Pith-pa|)er  plant  is  indigenous  to  the  island,  and  appears 

to  thrive  Ixist  on  burned-off  plots  of  ground  in  the  savage  border  districts. 

Small  forest  fires  on  the  savage  border  are  frequent.     Sometimes  they  are 

the  work  of  the  savage,  who  takes  this  method  of  clearing  his  ground ;  or  of 

an  adventurous  Chinese  farmer  who   possesses  land  on  the  border   and 

wishes   to  extend  his   Iioklings,   and  again   it  is   tlie  Chinese  peasant  who 

adopts  this  means  of  avenging  himself  on   his  savage  enemies,  as   well  as 

increasing  his  safety  by  driving  the  savages  further  back  into   the  hills. 

Among  the   new  growtlis   that  spring  up  over  these  blackened  areas,  the 

Pith  ])lant  is  often  prominent,  and  though  generally  found  wild,  the  savages 

will,  if  the  cleared  spot  is  within  their  territory,  often  increase  the  production 

by  putting  out  numerous  cuttings.     The  plant  grows  rapidly  and   reaches  a 

height  of  ID  and  even  15  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  from   2  to  5  inches  at  its 

base.     In  the  centre  of  the  stem  and  forming  more  than  half  of  the  whole  is 

a  cylindrical  core  of  celkilar  pithy  tissue.     Towards  the  lower  end  of  the 

tree  the  pithy  centre   is   found   divided    into   comparatively   small    hollow 

sections  somewhat  simihir  to  the  bamlx)0,  though  showing  no  outer  rings. 

It  is  this  pithy  part  of  the  tree  that  produces  the  material  for  the  so-called 

Ric(i-paper.     To  extract  it,  the  stem  is  cut  into  lengths  of  some  2  feet,  the 

U'lrk  and  woody  covering  is  partly  broken,  and  the  pithy  core  loosened  and 

then  pushed  out.     If  of  marketable  size  these  pith  cylinders  are  an  inch  or 

more  in  diameter.     In  this  state  they  are  sahil)le  as  pidi,  and  some   30,000 

lbs.,  vahied  at  5,cx:)o  ycin.  are  exported  yearly,  the  China  ports  and  Hongkong 

b(!ing  th(i  cliicf  markets.     The  greater  portion  of  this  product,  however,  goes 

forward  in  the  form  of  the  so  called  Rjce-paper,  which  in  reality  is   merely 

parings  of  pith.     To  obtain  it  a  very  simple  contrivance  is  used.     A  tile  or 

hard  wood  plate,  with  two  sides  slightly  elevated  above  its  surface,  afitbrds 

support  for  a  shaq)  straight-bladed  knife,  which  can  be  drawn  backwards 

and  forwards  at  will,  and  the  cutting  etlge  of  which  is  elevated  above  the  bed 

a  distance  (Mjual  to  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  paper  it  is  desired  to  make. 

To  perform  the  oi)eration  the  pith  cylinder  is  cut  into  such  lengths  as  will 

giv(t  a   s(?ction  which  can  be  rolled  easily  on  the  bed  of  the  tile*     With  the 

k\)\ih  at  the  extr(Mn(i  right  of  the  plate  antl  its  edge  facing  inward,  the  pith 

cylintUM*  is  placed  kMigthwise  against  the  blade,   and  is  given  with  the  left 

hand  a  rolling  movcMiient  backwards,   while   the  knife,  guided  by  the  right 

hand,  follows,  pressing  closelj',  and  thus  paring  off  a  long  thin  sheet.     'ITie 

o[)erati()n  re(iuires  considerable  skill,  and  in  the  hands  of  aa  adept  workman 

so  (juickly  is  it  performed  that  it  appears  as  though  a  roll  of  white  ribbon 

was  merely  bting  unwound.     The  sheets  obtained  are  now  put  under  heavy 

pressure  to  remove:  all   moisture  and  to  llatten  them.     They  are  then  cut 

into  s(|uaros  of  some  ;»;,'  inches  and  packed  up,  90  sheets  to  a  package. 

llu!  Ponnosa  pith-i)aprr  is  exported  largely  to  China  and  Hongkong 
iior  transhipment  lo  (/anton  and  is  used  by  the  Chinese  in  the  manufacture 
of  ariiticial  ll(>w<  rs.  and  l.y  Canton  artists  and  oiIkm's  who  find  a  considerable 
markLt  lor  small  l.inc\  pictures  painted  on  their  truly  beautiful  paper.      It  is 
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also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sun-hats,  for  which,  owing  to  its  lightness, 
strength,  and  imperviousness  to  water,  it  is  eminently  suited.  Artificial 
flowers  are  made  from  it  locally,  and  in  addition  the  pith  is  used  as  a  drug. 
For  export  the  paper  is  sold  in  three  grades,  the  local  price  varying  from 
I. lo  yen  to  2.50  yen  per  hundred  packages.  Like  Taika  mats  it  is  fre- 
quently carried  to  China  by  Chinese  passengers,  and  thus  much  of  it  does 
not  appear  in  the  Customs  Returns.  For  1899,  the  Customs  returns  show 
an  export  of  28,514  lbs.  valued  at  15,388  yen,  Tamsui  being  the  chief  port 
of  shipment.^ 

2._BAMBOO. 

A  small  bamboo  found  in  the  hills  is  utilized  in  Formosa  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  very  coarse  wrapping  paper.  The  industry  is  carried  on  at 
several  places  in  Taihoku  (Taipeh)  and  Taichu  Prefectures.  Of  these  the 
village  of  Taikochosho,  which  is  some  6  miles  distant  from  the  railway- 
station  Kironrei  (Koo-loon-nia^  on  the  Shinchiku  (Tookcham)  line,  is  perhaps 
the  easiest  to  reach  from  Taihoku  city.  'I  he  village  of  Hachirifunpo,  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  South  Hill  iKanon-zan)  where  the  industry  is  conducted 
on  a  small  scale,  can  be  easily  reached  from  Hobe  (Tamsui).  In  Formosa 
the  production  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  even  the  local  demand.  As  a  rule 
the  work  is  carried  on  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hills  where  the  required 
variet}-  of  bamboo  grows  in  abundance,  and  the  chief  method  of  manufacture 
is  as  follows : — 

The  young  branchless  bamboos  which  are  used  are  cut  during  the 
months  of  May  or  June,  when  the  plant  has  usually  attained  a  height  of  4  or 
5  feet.  The  bamboos  are  first  crushed  with  a  wooden  hammer,  then  placed 
in  a  cemented  tank  some  5  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  deep.  Water 
to  cover  and  a  quantity  of  lime  are  added,  and  the  material  is  left  thus  to 
decompose  for  about  45  days.  The  stuft  is  now  removed,  washed  with 
fresh  water,  and  placed  in  a  second  pit,  similar  in  size  to  the  above,  and  is 
soaked  for  a  further  45  days  or  more.  The  fibrous  matter,  now  much 
softened,  is  placed  in  a  stone  mortar,  which  is  used  with  a  stone  pestle 
worked  by  feet,  like  the  Chinese  rice-cleaning  mortar.  Here  the  fibrous 
material  is  broken  up  and  brushed  until  it  has  separated  into  short  filaments, 
and  has  been  reduced  to  a  pulp.  The  stuff  is  now  placed  on  a  platform 
and  trodden  by  foot,  until  the  water  has  been  partly  driven  out  and  the  pulp 
becomes  sticky.  The  pulp  is  then  removed  lo  a  third  cement  vat,  which  has 
been  previously  partly  filled  with  clean  water  slowly  added,  and  is  stirred  until 


1.                  VALUE  OP  EXPORT  OF  PITH  AND  PITH-PAPER  DURING  1899. 

Place  op  Shipmknt.                                                      Destination. 

Flrom  Tamsui     . .          . .     15,040  yen      . .          . .     To  China. .         . .          . .       9,534  yen 

From  Kukang  (Kiuko)..       3,352     ,,        ..          ..     To  Hongkong     ..          ..     10,455     „ 

From  Lf  kiang(Rokko)   .           488     , 

From  Angiug      ..          ..          456     , 

From  all  Formosa        . .     20,495  yen 

.  • 
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the  mixture  has  attained  the  right  consistency,  'llie  pulp  is  now  considered 
ready  for  the  final  operation.  For  this,  a  screen-like  implement  is  brought 
into  use.  This  consists  of  a  frame  2  leet  4  inches  by  9  inches  supporting 
brass  wires,  crosswires,  and  lacciuered  bamboo  strips  lengthwise,  forming  a 
fine  net-work.  A  second  frame  of  thin  wood  fits  closeU'  upon  the  screen, 
and  its  outside  rim  is  extended  slighdy  to  retain  the  quantity  of  pulp 
required  for  a  single  sheet.  A  third  frame  holds  both  the  above  together, 
and,  by  its  |)rojecting  sides,  furnishes  a  hold  for  the  hands  during  its  mani- 
pulation, 'i'he  complete  implement  is  now  dipped  in  the  vat  in  such  a  way 
that  the  screen  becomes  covered  with  the  pulp.  1  he  implement  is  lifted  out 
horizontally  and  shaken  a  bit  to  distribute  the  pulp  evenl)'.  Most  of  the 
water  drains  out  quickly  through  the  netting,  and  the  outer  frame  being 
removed,  the  inner  frame  is  placed  in  an  inclined  position  to  drain.  When 
the  water  ceases  to  pass  off  by  draining,  the  screen  is  inverted  and  the  soft 
sheet  is  allowed  to  fall  out  upon  a  board  arranged  for  that  purpose.  Thus 
the  operation  proceeds,  the  sheets  Ixiing  placed  one  on  another  until 
the  pile  is  some  three  or  four  inches  high.  A  second  board  is  now 
superimposed,  and  the  lot  placed  under  a  long  wooden  lever  near  its 
attached  end.  Hy  weights  placed  on  the  free  end  of  the  lever  the 
sheets  are  sulyected  to  considerable  pressure,  which  removes  the  superfluous 
water,  and  gives  compactness  and  firmness  to  them.  On  being  released 
from  the  press,  the  sheets  are  taken  out,  four  at  a  time,  placed  in  a  split 
bamboo,  and  hung  out  in  the  sun  to  dry.  If  the  weather  is  unfavorable,  the 
sheets  are  kept  under  cover  until  there  is  an  opportunity  to  dry  them.  As 
might  be  expected,  this  extremely  crude  process  is  very  wasteful  of  time, 
and  not  infrequently,  owing  perhaps  to  unfavorable  weather,  six  months  is 
required  before  the  whole  operation  is  complete.  Sizing,  glazing,  hot  pres- 
sing, and  odier  methods  of  improving  the  grade  of  paper  are  unknown  to 
the  local  Chinese,  and  the  b'ormosa  product  is  a  thick  rough  coarse  straw- 
colored  paper,  abounding  in  partly  macerated  l)amboo  fibres,  which  are 
often  so  slightly  incorporated  with  the  body  of  the  pajjer  that  they  can  be 
shaken  oft.  The  sheets  measure  12  >  29  inches,  and  are  sold  for  15  yen 
cents  a  hundred. 

The  chief  ceMitre  of  this  industry  is  Kagi,  and  in  that  city  and  vicinity 
many  million  pounds  of  the  pai)er  are  produced  annually,  valued  at  some 
200,000  yen.     There  is  practically  no  export.     As  common  Chinese  paper 
valued  at  over  350,000  yen  was  imported  during  the  year  1899,  "^  spite  of 
a  15  per  cent.  Custom's  import,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a  considerable 
field  open   for  the  further  development  of  the  industry.     With  the  water 
power  obtainable  in  the  higher  reaches  of  the  Tamsui  river,  and   the  abund- 
ance of  raw  material,  it  would  also  appear  that  a  small  modern  paper-mill 
might  be  a  profitable  venture.      Excluding  the  fine  grade  of  paper  imported 
by  the  Japanese,  the  comsumption  among  Chinese  of  all  grades,  excluding 
foreign  glazed  paper  but  including  the  local  made  paper,  reaches  an 'annual 
value  of  over  650,000  yen,  and  appears  to  l)e  increasing.     Raw   material  is 
more  abundant  in  the  island  than  in  either  China  or  Japan,  and  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  build  up  an  export  trade. 
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3.— PAPER  MULBERRY  ("  Broussonetia  Papvrifera,   Vent.") 

Japanese:  **  Kozo."  Chinese:  *' Lok-a-chu." 

Tills  tree,  \vhich  is  found  growing  wild  throughout  the  island,  is  des- 
cribed in  an  earlier  part  of  this  chapter  as  a  fibre  plant.  In  several 
countries  including  China  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  It  is  like- 
wise utilized  in  Formosa,  but  on  a  very  small  scale,  the  manufacture  being 
confined  to  a  few  small  establishments  in  North  Formosa.  There  is  not  a 
large  local  demand  for  the  pa|)er,  but  it  has  been  found  very  useful  as 
material  for  paper  umbrellas,  lanterns,  etc.,  the  only  use  to  which  it  is  put 
locally.  Keibi  (Kingboi),  North  Formosa,  a  few  miles  south  of  Taihoku,  is 
interested  in  the  industry,  and  the  method  of  manufacture  described  below  is 
that  practised  there. 

The  bark  is  obtained  from  the  hills  to  the  east  of  Chureki  (Tiong-lick) 
and  Shinchiku  (Teckcham),  North  Pormosa,  where  the  tree  appears  to  be 
most  abundant.  Young  trees  4  or  5  years  old  and  those  grown  in  shaded 
valleys  appear  to  yield  the  best  material.  The  bark  of  the  whole  trunk, 
from  top  to  bottom,  is  stripped  off,  and  its  rough  outer  skin  is  removed  by 
scraping.  It  is  then  dried  in  the  sun,  separated  into  strips  an  inch  or  so 
wide,  and  packed  up  into  small  bundles.  The  paper-maker  purchases  the 
latter  at  from  4  to  8  yen  a  picul  (133^!/^  lbs.),  dependent  upon  quality,  cost 
of  transportation,  etc.  Eight  sheets  of  the  paper  described  below  can  be 
obtained  from  one  pound  of  the  bark.  To  prepare  the  bark  for  paper- 
making  it  is  first  soaked  in  cold  water  for  12  or  13  hours  to  clean  and  soften 
it.  It  is  now  placed  in  a  large  iron  pan,  covered  with  water,  to  which  is 
added  some  14  lbs.  of  Formosa  lime  to  every  100  lbs.  of  bark,  and  boiled 
for  12  hours  ;  this  operation  removing  all  gummy  matters.  (If  lime  is  not 
used,  the  bark  must  be  soaked  for  a  week.)  The  stuff  is  then  vigorously 
washed  for  two  hours  to  remove  the  lime,  this  being  usually  performed  in 
the  shallows  of  the  river,  a  close  picket  bamboo  fence  being  erected  to 
prevent  the  fibre  strips  from  floating  away.  The  material  is  next  removed  to 
a  flat  stone,  and  receives  a  strong  beating  for  a  half  hour  or  so  with  two  wooden 
mallets,  the  workman  holding  one  in  each  hand.  The  long  fibres  readily  sepa- 
rate under  this  treatment.  The  fibres,  now  thoroughly  softened,  are  immersed 
in  water  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  wetted,  and  then  with  two  knives  are 
chopped  up  into  very  small  pieces,  some  half  hour  being  required  for  this 
operation.  The  stuff  is  then  deposited  in  a  vat  on  the  river  bank,  water  is  added 
and  the  mixture  is  stirred  for  15  or  20  minutes  which  sees  its  final  conversion 
into  a  thin  pulp  requiring  no  further  manipulation.  While  the  mulberry 
pulp  forms  the  fibrous  material  for  the  paper,  a  mucilaginous  substance  must 
be  added,  which  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  small  branches  of  young 
Wikstroemia  trees.  In  preparing  the  latter  the  leaves  and  twigs  are  first  well 
bruised  with  wooden  mallets  and,  after  water  has  been  added,  are  vigorously 
kneaded  by  hand.  The  stuff  is  then  transferred  to  a  basket  lined  with  coarse 
jute  cloth,  which  is  fastened  oxer  the  \at,  and  the  gummy  liquor  is  permitted 
to  strain  through,  adding  itself  to  the  pulp.     In  forming  the  sheet  of  paper  is 
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blinclfoklcd,  walks  slowlx'  around  on  the  circular  pathway  which  is  divided 
from  an  inqer  spac<!  on  whicli  the  wheel  revolves,  by  a  low  stone  wall.  The 
jL(rr)undnuts  are  stacked  up  on  the  inner  stone  doon  over  which  the  heavj* 
wheel  passes,  and  after  an  hour  or  so  are  sufficiently  crushed.  They  are  then 
run  throuL^h  a  haml^oo  sieve  of  small  mesh,  which  takes  out  much  of  the  shell 
a  lartje  jjortion  of  which  is  not  \ery  finely  broken  u|)  by  crushing.  Could  the 
shell  material  be  whollv  extracted,  a  better  i^rade  of  oil  could  l)e  made,  but 
the  Chinese  have  been  unable  to  find  an  economical  method  of  accomplishing 
this. 

The  jLjroundnnt  powder  is  now  placed,  some  lo  catties  ( I3?3lbs.)  at  a 
time,  in  wooden  ];uckets  possessing  perforated  bottoms.  The  buckets  are 
placed  over  steam  ho](\s,  are  tightly  covered,  and  made  steam-tight  at  the 
l)ase  by  brushing  earth  and  ashes  about  thcnn.  Here  they  are  steamed  for 
a  few  minutes,  Ixicomini^  soft  and  cakev.  The  stuti  is  not  removed  from  the 
steaming  furnace  until  the  workmen  are  pn^pared  to  form  the  circular  cake 
ready  for  the;  press.  'Hie  latter  operation  brings  into  use  (or  each  cake  five 
strong  iron  hooj>s  half  an  inch  thick  and  i  7  inches  in  diameter.  These  hoops 
are  laid  on(i  on  toj)  of  another  on  a  wooden  base-board,  forming  thus  a  circular 
mold.  A  handfiil  of  straw  is  now  placed  over  it,  and  on  this  the  steaming 
ground-nut  floor  is  placed  until  the  mold  is  hea^)ed  full.  A  workman  treads 
with  bare  feet  the  stuff  into  the  mold  firmly,  keeping  his  l>alance  by 
grasjjing  a  ro|)e  which  is  suspended  above  him.  When  the  mass  is  hard  and 
well  |>acked  in,  the;  ends  of  tlui  straw,  which  purposely  project  from  the  side 
of  die  mold,  are  deftly  brought  over  by  foot  and  pressed  down  on  top, 
strengthening;  and  Inndint^  the  surface  of  the  cak(*.  The  two  lower  and  the 
two  upper  iron  hooj^s  and  the  bottoni  baseboard  are  now  removed,  leaving 
a  circular  cake  of  considerable  thickness  un[)rotected,  save  by  the  straw  diat 
has  been  pressed  into  its  surface  and  the  single  small  hoop  which  encircles 
its  centre.  Thcj  last  operation  is  the  pressing,  and  this  is  accomplished  in  a 
crude  wooden  ai)[)aratus  which,  though  slow,  appears  to  be  fairly  efifective. 
The  body  of  the  [)ress  consists  of  a  huge  log  some  20  feet  in  height  by  3  feet 
in  diameter,  which  has  a  [)ortion  of  its  length  hollowed  out  to  form  a  circular 
shafL  contormini/  in  diameter  to  that  of  the  cakes  described  above.  A  narrow 
opening  runs  lengthwise  of  the  log;  and  diis,  as  well  as  the  centre  shaft,  is 
well  ])rotect(ul  and  strengthened  by  iron  bands.  The  log  lies  horizontally 
on  a  strong  foundadon  raised  some  2  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  bottom 
is  slightly  inclined  towards  one  end,  where  an  opening  connects  with  a  lai^e 
earthenware  jar  sunk  in  die  ground.  The  molded  cake  is  carefully  inserted 
through  th(;  side  o[)ening,  and  then  turned  upright  and  moved  along  until  it 
rests  against  th(!  lower  end  of  the  shaft.  Other  cakes  are  inserted  and  placed 
one  against  another  until  die  press  contains  20.  A  heavy  steel-protected 
base  l)oard  is  then  inserted  to  present  a  firm  surface  at  the  upper  end,  and 
against  this  ixro  inserted  several  wooden  or  stone  blocks,  until  the  whole 
length  of  the  shaft  is  ap[)arently  blocked  up.  The  thin  end  of  a  14  foot 
hardwood  wetlgi;  is  now  inserted  between  the  wooden  or  stone  blocks  at 
right  angles  with  the  longitudinal  opening,  and  driven  in  by  a  stone  hammer 
which  swings  from  movable  bars  and  is  operated  by  two  men.     Later,  as 
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required,  a  second  and  tliird  wedge  are  introduced,  and  are  driven  in  for 
varying  distances,  until  the  cakes  are  so  compressed  that  their  thickness  does 
not  exceed  that  of  the  single  narrow  steel  hoop  which  encircles  them.  This 
usually  requires  some  3  hours,  and  meanwhile  the  oil  expressed  has  been 
running  down  slowly  into  the  large  jar  below.  After  the  oil  has  ceased  to  run, 
a  stone  block  is  knocked  out,  relieving  the  strain  and  making  it  possible  to 
take  out  the  contents.  The  cakes  are  now  very  hard  and  firm,  and  can  be 
thrown  about  with  but  little  danger  of  breaking  them.  PVom  15  to  18  per 
cent,  of  oil  in  weight  is  obtained  by  this  process,  valued  at  about  16  yen  a 
picul  {i^^  lbs.\  and  the  cakes,  which  weigh  nearly  7  catties  (gj^lbs.)  each,  sell 
at  yen  2.40  a  dozen. 

The  groundnut  cake  is  generally  valued  more  highly  as  a  fertilizing 
agent  than  bean  cake,  and  is  more  expensive.  It  is  largely  used  for  fertiliz- 
ing the  young  rice  plant  prior  to  transplanting,  and  is  also  highly  valued  for 
use  on  Jute,  China  grass,  and  Tobacco  fields.  In  preparing  it  for  agricultural 
use,  it  is  pounded  up  and  mixed  with  earth. 

Formosa  ground-nut  cakes  have  been  an  important  export  from  the 
island  for  a  century  or  so.  The  present  export  of  the  nut  and  its  products 
reaches  in  value  to  nearly  200,000  yen  yearly.  This  is  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  total  production,  however,  as  the  products  mentioned  have  a 
very  large  local  sale.^ 

SESAME  ('*  Sesamum  lndicum,  L.") 
Japanese  :  **  Goma."  Chinese  :  "  Mi  a." 

This  very  useful  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  in  South  Formosa,  and 
the  seeds  obtained  from  it  have  been  one  of  the  island's  exports  from  the 
earliest  days  of  foreign  trade.  It  is  grown  to  some  extent  throughout 
Formosa,  the  light  sandy  soil  of  which  it  appears  to  find  specially  congenial. 
Among  the  Chinese  it  is  almost  a  household  necessity.  The  oil  extracted 
from  the  seed  is  highly  valued  for  cooking  purposes,  and  is  also  put  to  other 
uses.  Both  white  ana  black  seeded  varieties  are  found  in  Formosa  yielding 
white  and  black  oils,  the  former  being  the  most  expensive.  But  little  of  the 
white  oil  is  made  locally,  however,  the  black  oil  receiving  the  chief  attention 
of  local  manufacturers. 

The  method  of  extraction  is  very  simple.  After  the  seeds  have  been 
well  roasted  in  a  large  iron  pan  they  are  reduced  to  meal  in  the  Chinese 
stone  mortar  ordinarily  used  for  cleaning  rice.  The  meal  is  then  steamed 
until  moist  and  cakey,  and  while  still  warm  is  placed  in  small  jute  bags  which, 
after  being  supported  by  circular  iron  bands,  are  inserted  in  a  vertical  press 
similar  in  model  to  that  used  for  expressing  ground-nut  oil,  as  described 

1.  The  Customs  returns  give  the  export  of  Ground-nuts  and  Ground-nut  products  for  1898  as 
follows : — 

Ground-nuts        8,402  piculs  valued  at    36,735  yen. 

Ground-nut  cakes  . .         . .         9,213  piculs  valued  at  140,957     „ 

Total ..         ..  177,692  yen. 

la  addition  to  the  above  there  is  a  small  export  of  ground-nut  oil. 
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up  in  cylindrical  form  and  hung  up  to  dry  under  the  eaves  of  the  huts.  When 
the  savages  desire  to  utilize  the  product,  the  stems,  now  d^y  and  stiff,  are 
taken  down  and  flattened  out,  and  each  is  divided  into  narrow  strips  of  the 
size  desired.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  separate  the  filaments  and  utilize 
them  for  spinning,  etc.  The  material  obtained  is  very  pliable,  and  is  used 
almost  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  mats,  baskets,  etc.,  of  a  superior 
quality.  The  savages  show  great  skill  in  weaving  and  shaping  this  material, 
and  some  of  the  mats  are  sufficiently  ornamental  to  prove  an  attractive  artide 
in  one's  house.  The  baskets  are  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  varying  from  a 
cigarette  case  to  a  large  travelling  box.  These  articles  are  made  for  pur- 
poses of  sale,  as  well  as  of  domestic  use,  and  form  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  savage's  stock  in  trade  when  he  visits  the  border  villages  for  purposes 
of  barter. 

7.— PAPER  MULBERRY  (**  Broussonetia  papvrifera,  Vent.")' 

Japanese  :  *'  Kozo.'*  Chinese  :  **  Lu-a  siiu." 

This   plant   grows   throughout   the    plains    and    hills.      It  attains  the 
dignity  of  a  tree  in  Formosa,   and  is  frequently  found  over  one  foot  in 
diameter.     Although  known  as  the  **  Paper  Mulberry''  and  used  in  several 
countries  as  material  for  paper  making,  it  possesses  a  fibrous  bark  which 
in  some  lands  is  made  into  a  sort  of  cloth.     There  are  several  methods 
of  preparing  this  bark,  but  the  one  most  common  in  the  South  Pacific  Islands, 
where  the  tree  is  most  largely  utilized,  is  to  soak  small  branches,  one  inch 
in  diameter,  in  water  until  they  become  partly  macerated.     The  epidermis 
is  then  scraped  off,  and  the  strips  are  pressed  and  beaten,  while  in  a  moist 
state,   into  a  sheet   of  paper   like   cloth.     The  famous  Pitcairn   islanders 
were   for   many    years  dependent   upon  this  plant,   which  was  commonly 
known   as    the    **  Cloth    tree,"   for   their  material  for  clothing.     There  is 
an  interesting  reference  to  the  plant  in  **  Beechey's  Narrative,"  Capt.  Beechey 
having  visited  the  island  in  1825.    The  author  wrote,  **  If  the  cloth  is  required 
to  be  brown,   the  inner  bark  of  which  the  cloth   is  made  is  wrapped  in 
banana  and  put  aside  for  about  four  days  ;    it  is   then  beaten  into  a  thick 
doughy  substance,  and  again  left  till   fermentation  is  about  to  take  place, 
when  it  is    taken  out,  and  finally  beat  into  a  garment,  both  lengthwise  and 
across.     The  color  thus  produced  is  of  a  deep   reddish  brown  hue.     The 
pieces  are  generally  sufficiently  large  to  wrap  round  the  whole  body."- 

Taking  into  consideration  the  ease  with  which  the  cloth  like  material 
could  be  obtained,  and  the  value  of  it  to  primitive  peoples  out  of  touch  with 
civilization,  it  is  indeed  strange  that  the  savages  of  Formosa  make  no 
attempt  to  utilize  this  tree  which  grows  in  their  territory.  Hill  savages 
wherever  found  are  usually  familiar  with  the  trees  which  they  can  utilize  to 
advantage,  and  the  learned  botanist  has  but  little  to  teach  them  in  this 
respect.     In  fact,  the  cleverness  and  true  knowledge  of  the  forests  which 


1.  Also  dealt  with  under  "  Paper  Plants." 

a.  Page  131,  Vol.  I.,  "  Beeohey's  Narrative,"  London,  1831. 
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they  often  exhibit  in  obtaining  from  plant-life,  materials  which  by  crude 
processes  can  be  manufactured  into  something  useful  to  them,  are  sometimes 
difficult  to  comprehend  when  we  consider  their  general  ignorance. 

8.— BANANA  OR  PLANTAIN  (- Musa  sp.") 

The  Banana  or  Plantain  family  is  represented  in  Formosa  by  several 
species.  The  Pepohoans  in  Gilan  district  manufacture  cloth  from  fibre 
obtained  from  the  Banana  tree,  but  as  yet  the  species  they  utilize  has  not 
been  definitely  determined.  Mr.  Tashiro,  however,  who  has  given  some 
study  to  the  subject,  states  that  it  is  not  the  Musa  Tcxtilis,  Nees,  which  is 
the  source  of  the  so-called  Abaca  or  Manila  Hemp,  so  widelj'  cultivated  in 
the  Philippines.  The  cultivation  of  this  last  species,  which  as  a  fibre  plant  is 
the  most  important  of  the  Banana  family,  might  be  introduced  into  the  island, 
but  the  yield  per  plant  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  cultivation 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  be  a  profitable  investment.  The  Banana  fibre 
obtained  in  the  island  comes  from  the  stem  of  a  species  of  Musa  locally 
known  as  the  **  Mountain  Banana."  The  fruit  of  this  species  is  not  edible, 
and  the  plant  is  valued  only  for  its  fibre,  which  is  white  and  of  very  fair 
quality.  In  Tainan  prefecture  a  considerable  quantit)-  of  Banana  fibre  is 
manufactured,  and  small  quantities  are  sometimeji  exported  to  China.  It  is 
locally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  twine,  etc.  In  Botel  Tobago  island, 
the  savages  grow  the  AInsa  texiilis  to  obtain  material  for  the  manufacture 
of  cloth,  rope,  etc.  Ihe  stem  of  the  ordinary  Banana  which  supplies  the 
edible  fruit,  yields  a  fairly  strong  fibre,  which  though  coarse  and  unattractive, 
might  be  of  some  value  for  rope  making.  Run  through  a  Death  Fibre 
machine  the  stem  yielded  in  weight  about  i  per  cent,  of  dry  cleaned  fibre. 
Chinese  are  above  all  economical,  and  one  would  expect  to  find  them 
utilizing  the  ordinarj-  banana  for  its  fibre,  after  the  stem  has  been  cut  down 
for  its  fruit.  This  is  not  the  case,  however  ;  the  stem  is  thrown  aside  and 
allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground. 

9. — SCREW -PINE  ("  Pandanus  Odoratissimus,  L.") 

Japanese:  ^'Aoan"  or  ''Takonokl"     Chinese  :  '*Na-tau." 

This  plant  is  found  throughout  the  island,  but  most  largely  in  the  south. 
It  is  a  large  palm-like  bush  ranging  from  8  to  15  feet  in  height.  It  thrives^  in 
sandy  soil,  and  is  frequently  found  along  the  sea  coast.  It  yields  a  fruit  which, 
at  first  sight,  appears  very  much  like  the  edible  pineapple.  It  is  ver)*  widely 
grown  in  the  Okinawa  group  of  the  Loochoo  Islands,  and  its  fibre  is  exten- 
sively used  there.  It  is  also  a  well-known  plant  in  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
where  the  fibrous  leaves,  when  divided  into  strips,  are  used  as  a  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  mats,  baskets,  etc. 

In  P\)rmosa,  Screw-Pines  are  frequently  grown  to  form  a  hedge  around 
a  garden  or  larm  house,  and  it  is  only  in  Taito  (Taitong)  and  Koshun  (Heng- 
chun)  districts  that  the  fibre  which  is  obtained  from  the  aerial  roots  sent 
down  from  the  stems  is  utilized  to  any  extent.     In  the  places  mentioned,  a 
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very  durable  kind  of  straw  shoe,  valuable  for  hill  climbing,  is  made.  The 
plant  is  also  used  in  several  districts  for  rope-making.  Very  fair  paint 
brushes  are  obtained  from  a  piece  of  an  aerial  root,  one  end  of  which  has 
been  pounded  out.  Furthermore,  the  fruit  itself  presents  in  each  of  its  strongly 
marked  circular  sections  a  Chinese  pen  ready  for  use.  It  has  generally  been 
cut  to  a  point  in  taking  it  out,  and  the  head  is  left  on  to  form  the  handle.  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  marking  boxes,  etc.  When  passed  through  a  Death  machine, 
a  few  fair  grade  rope  fibres  were  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  one  species, 
which  were  sent  up  from  Hongkong. 

lo.— BOWSTRING  HEMP   (**  Sansevieria.") 

Japanese  :  **  Ciiitoseran."     Local  Popular  Term  :   ''  Hokutomoto." 

Chinese  :  ''  Haw-be-lan.*' 

This  splendid  fibre  plant  is  represented  by  one  species,  as  yet  not 
definitely  identified,  which  is  found  in  the  Pescadores,  and  has  been  introduced 
to  Formosa  as  an  ornamental  garden  plant.  It  thrives  well  and  could  be 
easily  cultivated  in  South  Formosa,  where  the  rich  moist  soil  and  compara- 
tively warm  and  humid  climate  of  the  lower  hill-districts  is  eminently  suited 
to  its  growth.  A  few  leaves  of  this  plant  obtained  from  a  Taihoku  (Taipeh) 
garden  were  passed  through  a  Death  machine,  and  gave  a  fibre  which 
appeared,  at  least  to  the  writer  s  inexperienced  eyes,  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  many  fibres  of  the  island,  with  the  single  exception  of  China  Grass  when 
chemically  prepared.  It  was  quite  white,  ol  exceptional  lustre,  and  when 
coiled  up,  very  lively  and  elastic,  resembling  closely  a  ring  of  fine  white  hair; 
moreover,  the  fibre  was  firm  and  strong.  In  weight,  1.9  per  cent,  of  clean 
dry  fibre  was  obtained  from  the  fresh  leaves.  There  appeared  to  be  no  more 
difficulty  in  extracting  the  fibre  by  machinery-  than  with  the  Agave,  and  if  the 
plant  can  be  easily  grown,  it  would  seem  that  it  must  have  a  bright  future. 
Several  species  of  Sansevieria  are  being  cultivated  by  the  Agricultural  station 
at  Taihoku  iTaipeh\ 

II. — CYPERUS  ('*  CvPERus  Tegetifokmis,  Roxb.'*) 

Japanese:  "Smicihtoi"  or   ''Sankaku  i."     Chinese:   *' Kiam-tsau.*' 


This  rush  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  North  Formosa,  and 
also  to  some  degree  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  It  is  perennial,  grown  in 
marshy  or  artiliciall)'  watered  fields,  and  reaches  a  height  of  4  or  5  feet.  It 
is  the  chief  material  the  island  afibrds  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap  matting. 
As  mats  are  commonly  used  by  the  Chinese  as  an  under  covering  for  the 
bed,  and  sometimes  as  an  outer  coverlet  as  well,  they  have  a  large  sale. 
Matting  for  packing  purposes  is  also  made  from  the  plant,  and  single  stems 
are  used  as  twine  for  t\  ing  up  packages,  etc. 

This  plant  is  largeh'  culti\atcd  in  Nint^po  and  Canton  districts,  China, 
and  in  K)  ushu,  Japan  ;  being  used  in  both  coimtries  for  the  manufacture  of 


mattinqr. 
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12.— ROSE  MALLOW  ('*  Hibiscus  Esculentus,  L.") 

Japanese  :  **  Troroaol"  Chinese  :  **  Ng-sok-kwi." 

ITiis  plant,  sometimes  called  Okro  or  Okra,  is  well  known  throughout 
the  tropics.  It  produces  a  seed  which  in  some  countries  is  used  as  an  article 
of  food,  and  its  stout  hair)''  stem  is  utilized  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  source  of 
a  long  silky  fibre  of  very  fair  quality,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rope,  twine, 
sacking,  etc.  Considerable  interest  has  been  taken  in  this  plant  in  the 
Southern  United  States  and  Cuba,  where  it  has  been  introduced  for  its  fibre. 
This  herb  is  found  growing  wild  in  the  vicinity  of  Taihoku  (Taipeh\  and  in 
other  parts  of  Formosa.  It  is  not  utilized  by  the  Chinese,  and  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  cultivate  it. 

13 —ROSE  MALLOW  (**  Hibiscus  Cannablnus,  L.") 

Japanese  :  '*  Koshokki."  Chinese  :  '*  Ang-sok-kwi.'' 

This  herbaceous  shrub  is  well  known  in  Persia  and  India.  It  produces  a 
soft,  silky  fibre,  which  is  strong  though  elastic,  and  is  a  very  satisfactory 
substitute  for  fibres  like  jute,  etc.,  which  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
coarser  textiles.  This  plant  is  not  found  wild  in  Formosa,  but  has  been 
introduced  as  an  ornamental  garden  plant.  It  grows  well  here,  however, 
and  if  the  high  expectations  of  certain  Russian  enthusiasts  are  realized  as 
respects  the  plant  in  Persia,  it  may  become  a  profitable  plant  for  the  local 
farmers  to  take  up. 

14— SILK  COTTON  TREE  (*^  Bombax  Malabaricum,  D.C") 

Japanese  :  *'  Panya."  Chinese  :  **  Pan-kl" 

This  tree  grows  rather  plentifully  in  South  Formosa,  especially  in  Hozan 
district.  It  is  not  often  seen  in  the  north,  though  in  the  mountains  near 
Polisia  in  Taichu  prefecture  the  tree  is  frequently  met  with.  Though  the 
plant  is  now  growing  wild,  it  is  ver)^  probable  that  it  was  introduced  to 
the  island  by  Chinese  and  cultivated  for  a  time.  At  present  the  Formosa 
natives  rarely  utilize  the  cotton-like  material  which  is  found  in  the  capsules, 
which  in  China  is  used  as  a  stuffing  for  pillows,  mattresses,  etc. 

15.— STERCULIA  FIBRE  PLANT  (*^  Sterculia  Platanifolia,  Linx.") 

Japanese:  "  Aogiri."  Chinese:  *'Ciiing-tung.'* 

ITiis  tree  is  found  growing  wild,  chiefly  in  the  hill  districts.  It  does  not 
often  reach  a  very  large  size  in  Formosa,  nor  is  it  very  frequently  met  with. 
The  fibre  obtained  from  it  is  strong  though  rather  rough  and  stiff,  and  the 
savages  in  Banshoryo  (Hanchuliao)  district  utilize  it  for  the  manufacture  of 
a  so-called  *' savage  cloth."  The  fibrous  bark  obtained  from  the  young 
stems  of  the  trees  is  sometimes  used  for  making  rough  twine  and  rope. 
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1 6.— WHITE  MULBERRY  r^  Mouus  alija,  L.") 
Japanesk  :  "  SiiiMAGUWA."  Chinese  :  **  Son-su.' 


Hiis  tree  thrives  throui^hout  the  island.  It  is  considered  of  no  commer- 
cial  vakie  in  the  north,  but  Dr.  Henry  states  that  the  savages  in  the 
neitjhborhood  of  Bankinshinor,  South  Formosa,  obtain  a  fibre  from  the  root 
birk  of  the  young-  trees,  and  utilize  it  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  gameba<^^s, 
etc' 

17. — PUERARIA  FIBRE  PLANT  ("  Pueraria  Thunuergiana,  Bentii.") 

Japanese  :   "Kuzu"  or  ** Kuzu-Kazura."  Chinese:    **  Kg." 

This  vine  o^rows  wikl  throui^hout  P\)rmosa  both  in  the  mountains  and 
low  lands.  Ml^re  obtained  from  the  bark  is  utilized  in  some  parts  of  China 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  light  cloth  for  summer  wear  of  excellent  quality. 
It  is  said  that  in  ancient  times  the  Japanese  likewise  made  cloth  of  this  fibre. 

,8.— ROSE  MALLOW  (-Hibiscus  Tilaceus,  L.") 
Japanese:  **  Shimaiiamauo."         Local  Chinese:  **  Ko-hio.'* 

This  is  a  small  tree  with  numerous  upright  branches.  From  the  latter 
the  Paiwan  savages  of  the  extreme  south  of  P^ormosa  obtain  a  fibre  which 
they  use  for  twine,  etc.  The  fibre  is  also  used  in  die  South  Sea  Islands  in 
the  making  offish-nets,  etc.  It  is  found  growing  wild  in  the  P'ormosa  hiU 
districts.  This  fibre  can  be  easily  extracted  by  a  fibre  machine,  such  as  the 
Death,  but  it  is  necessary  first  to  peal  off  the  bark,  and  not  to  run  the  hea\7 
woody  part  through. 

19.— ROSE  MALLOW  ("  Hiniscus  IMutadilus,  L." 

Japanese:  "Inno."  Chinese:  **BoK-riiu-vuN(j." 

This  herb,  from  which  a  fibre  of  doubtful  commercial  value  can  be 
obtained,  has  been  found  i^rowino^  wild  near  Toshien  (ToahouiJ:)  and  in  the 
vicinity  ot  Takow.     It  grows  locally  to  a  height  of  some  6  feet  and  is  not 

utilized  by  the  Chinese. 

« 

20.— ALPINIA  FIBRE  PLANT  (-Alpima  Ciunensis,  Rose") 

Japanese  :  "  Kumatakeran."  Chinese  :  '*  Ko-lion-kion.*' 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the  hill  districts  throughout  the  island.  A  fibre 
can  be  obtained  from  its  stems,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  as  material  formaking 
the  soles  of  straw  shoes. 


1.  See  Dr.  Henry's  "  A  List  of  Plants  from  Formosa  "  page  80,  Vol.  XXIV.,  Supplement.    Transao- 
tious  Japau  Asiatic  Sooiety,  Tokyo. 
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21  &  22.-SCIRPUs|  C'Sc'^PU'^  Tkiquetek,  L.p 

\  ('*  scirpus  mucronatus,  l.  ) 

^nese:  **Kangarei."   Japanese:  **Sankaku-i."    Chinese:  **  Ciiia-chio/' 

In  addition  to  Cypenis  tegeliformis,  the  above  two  plants  of  the  Sedge 
lily  are  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  matting,  though  not  on  an  exten- 

scale.  The  former  is  found  throughout  Formosa,  but  the  latter  is  most 
uently  met  with  in  the  south  of  the  island. 

OTHER    FIBRE     PLANTS. 

The  fibre  plants  described  above  are  those  either  used  locally  or  of 
mercial  value  in  other  lands.  There  are  many  other  fibre  plants  in 
nosa,  which  though  possessing  little  or  no  marketable  value,  are  used  by 
native  peoples  of  some  countries  in  supplying  their  own  personal  wants. 
Iiout  doubt  some  of  these  fibres  will  in  time  come  into  more  general  use, 
may  eventually  be  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  lands  in  which  they  grow.^ 

PAPER    PLANTS. 

f  RICE-PAPP:R  PLANT  ),,,  .  .^         -1,,  ^ 

\  PITH-PAPER  PLANT  n   ^^^"^^^'"^  [Patsia]  Papyrieera,  Hook.  ) 

Japanese:  "  Tsuso."  Chinese:  Tung-tsao." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  P^ormosa's  vegetable  products  is  the 
ailed  Rice  Paper  Plant.     This  deceptive  title  was  given  to  the  plant, 


.  The  following  fibre  plaubs,  iu  addition  to  those  described  above,  are  found  in  Formosa :~ 

Whkre  Utilized.  Fob  what  Purposes. 

Mauritius  -        -        -        .    Cordage. 

Stalks  used  for  baskets,  mats. 


butilon  iudicum 
iiautum  capillus-veucris 
uoua  squamosa 
reca  catechu 
idea  papaya 


ordia  myxa 

^rdyline  terminalis    - 

rotalaria  striata- 

arcuma  longa    • 

yperis  iria  - 

esmodium  latifolium- 

icksouia  barometz  (Tree  Fern) 

olichos  trilobus 

rcgea  volubilis  • 

utada  scandens 

ibiscus  abelmoschus- 
iibiscns  surattensis    ^ 
adzura  Japouica 
leinhovia  nospita 
elumbium  speciosum 
aohyrhizus'angulatus 
ssbania  aegyptiaca    - 
ida  rhombifolia  • 
raohycarpus  cxcelsus 
rema  oricn  talis'- 

• 

rena  lobata 
illebrunea  integrifolia 
izania  aquatica  - 


Hawaii 

Guadaloupe 

India  -        .        -        • 

Beruardin  Commission  reports 

it  yielding  fibre5ft.  long. 
India  .... 
Australia    - 
India  .... 


Cordage. 

Flower-sheath  for  cups,  dishes,  bags. 


India ...        - 
Ceylon,  India 
East  Asia   - 
China- 
India  .... 
Ccylou 

India  .... 
India  .... 
East  Indies 
Malay  Archipelago 
India  .... 
Fiji  Islands 
India  .... 
India  .... 
China .... 
Venezuela,  India,  Ceylon 
Africa,  India,  Brazil  • 
India  .... 
United  States     - 


Cordage,  caulking  material. 

Has  yielded  good  fibre  for  cordage. 

Cordage. 

^lid  rib  of  leaf  stated  to  yield  fibre. 

Mats. 

Cordage. 

Wool  base  of  leaf  stalk  for  stufiing. 

Coarse  cloth. 

Cordage. 

Bark  as  ropes,  seeds  for  small  boxes, 

spoons. 
Fibre  found  good  for  cordage. 
Fibre  found  good  for  cordage. 
Good  white  fibre  obtained. 
Cordage,  fishiug-uets. 
Wicks  for  sacred  lamps. 
Fishing-nets. 
Cordage. 

Cordage,  coarsu  cloth. 
Mats,  coarse  cloth,  cordage. 
Cordage,  coarse  cloth* 
Cordage,  paper  manufacture. 
Cordage,  cloth. 
Used  by  coopers  as  packing  for  barrel 

joints. 
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doubtless,  owing  to  a  slight  similarity  the  finished  product  bears  to  the  best 
Rice  Paper,  but  Pith-Paper  is  a  far  more  accurate  term  and  is  coming  into 
general  use.     The  Pith-paper  plant  is  indigenous  to  the  island,  and  appears 
to  thrive  best  on  burned-off  plots  of  ground  in   the  savage  border  districts. 
Small  forest  fires  on  the  savage  border  are  frequent.     Sometimes  they  are 
the  work  of  the  savage,  who  takes  this  method  of  clearing  his  ground ;  or  of 
an  adventurous  Chinese  farmer   who   possesses  land  on  the  border  and 
wishes   to  extend  his  holdings,   and  again   it  is  the  Chinese  peasant  who 
adopts  this  means  of  avenging  himself  on   his  savage  enemies,  as  well  as 
increasing  his  safety  by  driving  the  savages  further  back  into  the  hills. 
Among  the  new  growths  that  spring  up  over  these  blackened  areas,  the 
Pith  plant  is  often  prominent,  and  though  generally  found  wild,  the  savages 
will,  if  the  cleared  spot  is  within  their  territory,  often  increase  the  production 
by  putting  out  numerous  cuttings.     The  plant  grows  rapidly  and  reaches  a 
height  of  lo  and  even  15  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  from   2  to  5  inches  at  its 
base.     In  the  centre  of  the  stem  and  forming  more  than  half  of  the  whole  is 
a  cylindrical  core  of  cellular  pithy  tissue.     Towards  the  lower  end  of  the 
tree  the  pithy  centre  is   found  divided    into   comparatively   small   hollow 
sections  somewhat  similar  to  the  bamboo,  though  showing  no  outer  rings. 
It  is  this  pithy  part  of  the  tree  that  produces  the  material  for  the  so-called 
Rice-paper.     7"o  extract  it,  the  stem  is  cut  into  lengths  of  some  2  feet,  the 
bark  and  woody  covering  is  partly  broken,  and  the  pithy  core  loosened  and 
then  pushed  out.     If  of  marketable  size  these  pith  cylinders  are  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter.     In  this  state  they  are  salable  as  pith,  and  some  30,000 
lbs.,  valued  at  5,000  yen,  are  exported  yearly,  the  China  ports  and  Hongkong 
being  the  chief  markets.     The  greater  portion  of  this  product,  however,  goes 
forward  in  the  form  of  the  so  called  Rjce-paper,  which  in  reality  is  merely 
parings  of  pith.     To  obtain  it  a  very  simple  contrivance  is  used.     A  tile  or 
hard  wood  plate,  with  two  sides  slightly  elevated  above  its  surface,  aftbrds 
support  for  a  sharp  straight-bladed  knife,  which  can  be  drawn  backwards 
and  forwards  at  will,  and  the  cutting  edge  of  which  is  elevated  above  the  bed 
a  distance  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  paper  it  is  desired  to  make. 
To  perform  the  operation  the  pith  cylinder  is  cut  into  such  lengths  as  will 
give  a   section  which  can  be  rolled  easily  on  the  bed  of  the  tile*     With  the 
knife  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  plate  and  its  edge  facing  inward,  the  pith 
cylinder  is  placed  lengthwise  against  the  blade,   and  is  given  with  the  left 
hand  a  rolling  movement  backwards,   while   the  knife,  guided  by  the  right 
hand,  follows,  pressing  close!)',  and  thus  paring  off  a  long  thin  sheet.     The 
operation  requires  considerable  skill,  and  in  the  hands  of  aa  adept  workman 
so  quickly  is  it  performed  that  it  ai)pears  as  though  a  roll  of  white  ribbon 
was  merely  being  unwound.     The  sheets  obtained  are  now  put  under  hea\7 
pressure  to  remove  all  moisture  and  to  flatten  them.     They  are  then  cut 
into  scjuares  of  some  35^  inclics  and  packed  up,  90  sheets  to  a  package. 

The  Formosa  pith-paper  is  exported  largely  to  China  and  Hongkong 
(for  transhipment  to  Canton-  and  is  used  bv  the  Chinese  in  the  manufacture 
of  artihcial  llowers.  and  bv  Canton  artists  and  others  who  find  a  considerable 
market  for  small  fancy  jnctures  painted  on  their  truly  beautiful  paper.      It  is 
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also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sun-hats,  for  which,  owing  to  its  lightness, 
strength,  and  imperviousness  to  water,  it  is  eminently  suited.  Artificial 
flowers  are  made  from  it  locally,  and  in  addition  the  pith  is  used  as  a  drug. 
For  export  the  paper  is  sold  in  three  grades,  the  local  price  var^'ing  from 
I. lo  yen  to  2.50  yen  per  hundred  packages.  Like  Taika  mats  it  is  fre- 
quently carried  to  China  by  Chinese  passengers,  and  thus  much  of  it  does 
not  appear  in  the  Customs  Returns.  For  1899,  the  Customs  returns  show 
an  export  of  28,514  lbs.  valued  at  15,388  yen,  Tamsui  being  the  chief  port 
of  shipment.^ 

2.— BAMBOO. 

A  small  bamboo  found  in  the  hills  is  utilixcJ  in  Formosa  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  very  coarse  wrapping  paper.  The  industry  is  carried  on  at 
several  places  in  Taihoku  (Taipeh>  and  Taichu  Prefectures.  Of  thes^  the 
village  of  Taikochosho,  which  is  some  6  miles  distant  from  the  railway 
station  Kironrei  (Koo-loon-nia^  on  the  Shinchiku  (Tookcham)  line,  is  perhaps 
the  easiest  to  reach  from  Taihoku  city.  '1  he  village  of  Hachirifunpo,  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  South  Hill  (Kanon-zan)  where  the  industry  is  conducted 
on  a  small  scale,  can  be  easily  reached  from  Hobe  (Tamsui).  In  Formosa 
the  production  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  even  the  local  demand.  As  a  rule 
the  work  is  carried  on  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hills  where  the  required 
variety  of  bamboo  grows  in  abundance,  and  the  chief  method  of  manufacture 
is  as  follows : — 

The  young  branchless  bamboos  which  are  used  are  cut  during  the 
months  of  May  or  June,  when  the  plant  has  usually  attained  a  height  of  4  or 
5  feet.  The  bamboos  are  first  crushed  with  a  wooden  hammer,  then  placed 
in  a  cemented  tank  some  5  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  deep.  Water 
to  cover  and  a  quantity  of  lime  are  added,  and  the  material  is  left  thus  to 
decompose  for  about  45  days.  The  stuft  is  now  removed,  washed  with 
fresh  water,  and  placed  in  a  second  pit,  similar  in  size  to  the  above,  and  is 
soaked  for  a  further  45  days  or  more.  The  fibrous  matter,  now  much 
softened,  is  placed  in  a  stone  mortar,  which  is  used  with  a  stone  pestle 
worked  by  feet,  like  the  Chinese  rice-cleaning  mortar.  Here  the  fibrous 
material  is  broken  up  and  bnished  until  it  has  separated  into  short  filaments, 
and  has  been  reduced  to  a  pulp.  The  stuff  is  now  placed  on  a  platform 
and  trodden  Ijy  foot,  until  the  water  has  been  partly  driven  out  and  the  pulp 
becomes  sticky.  The  pulp  is  then  removed  to  a  third  cement  vat,  which  has 
been  previously  partly  filled  with  clean  water  slowly  added,  and  is  stirred  until 
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the  mixture  has  attained  the  right  consistency,     llie  pulp  is  now  considered 
ready  for  the  final  operation.     For  this,  a  screen-like  implement  is  brought 
into  use.     This  consists  of  a  frame  2   feet  4  inches  by  9  inches  supporting 
brass  wires,  crosswires,  and  lacquered  bamboo  strips  lenjjthwise,  forming  a 
fine  net-work.     A  second  frame  of  thin  wood  fits  closely  upon  the  screen, 
and  its  outside   rim  is   extended  slightly  to  retain  the   quantity   of  pulp 
required  for  a  single  sheet.     A  third  frame  holds  both  the  above  together, 
and,  by  its  projecting  sides,  furnishes  a  hold  for  the  hands  during  its  mani- 
pulation,    'rhe  complete  implement  is  now  dipped  in  the  vat  in  such  a  way 
that  the  screen  becomes  covered  with  the  pulp.     The  implement  is  lifted  out 
horizontally  and  shaken  a  bit  to  distribute  the  pulp  evenly.     Most  of  the 
water  drains  out  quickly  through  the  netting,   and  the  outer  frame  being 
removed,  the  inner  frame  is  placed  in  an  inclined  position  to  drain.     When 
the  water  ceases  to  pass  off  by  draining,  the  screen  is  inverted,  and  the  soft 
sheet  is  allowed  to  fall  out  upon  a  board  arranged  for  that  purpose.     Thus 
the   operation   proceeds,  the   sheets  Ixiing   placed   one   on    another  unul 
the   pile   is   some   three   or   four   inches   high.     A   second   board   is  now 
.superimposed,   and  the  lot   placed   under  a    long  wooden  lever  near  its 
attached   end.      By   weights    placed    on   the   free    end    of   the   lever  the 
sheets  are  subjected  to  considerable  pressure,  which  removes  the  superfluous 
water,   and  gives  compactness  and  firmness  to  them.     On  being  released 
from  the  press,   the  sheets  are  taken  out,  four  at  a  time,  placed  in  a  .split 
bamboo,  and  hung  out  in  the  sun  to  dry.     If -the  weather  is  unfavorable,  the 
sheets  are  kept  under  cover  until  there  is  an  opportunity  to  dry  them.     As 
might  be  expected,   this  extremely  crude  process  is  very  wasteful  of  time, 
and  not  infrequently,  owing  perhaps  to  unfavorable  weather,  six  months  is 
required  before  the  whole  operation  is  complete.     Sizing,  glazing,  hot  pres- 
sing, and  other  methods  of  improving  the  grade  of  paper  are  unknown  to 
the  local  Chinese,  and  the  1^'ormosa  product  is  a  thick  rough  coarse  straw- 
colored  paper,   abounding  in  partly  macerated  bamboo  fibres,   which  are 
often  so  slightly  incorporated  with  the  body  of  the  paper  that  they  can  be 
shaken  ofif.     The  sheets   measure   12  ^   29  inches,  and  are  sold  for  15  yen 
cents  a  hundred. 

The  chief  centre  of  this  industrj'  is  Kagi.  and  in  that  city  and  vicinity 
many  million  pounds  of  the  i^aper  are  produced  annually,  valued  at  some 
200,000  yen.  There  is  practically  no  export.  As  common  Chinese  paper 
valued  at  over  350,000  yen  was  imported  during  the  year  1899,  ^"  spite  of 
a  15  per  cent.  Custom^s  import,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a  considerable 
field  open  for  the  further  development  of  the  industry.  With  the  w^ter 
power  obtainable  in  the  higher  reaches  of  the  Tamsui  river,  and  the  abund- 
ance of  raw  material,  it  would  also  appear  that  a  small  modern  paper-mill 
might  be  a  profitable  venture.  Excluding  the  fine  grade  of  paper  imported 
by  the  Japanese,  the  comsumption  among  Chinese  of  all  grades,  excluding 
foreign  glazed  [)aper  but  including  the  local  made  paper,  reaches  an'annual 
value  of  over  650,000  yen,  and  api)e*ars  to  Ix*  increasing.  Raw  material  is 
more  abundant  in  the  island  than  in  either  China  or  Japan,  and  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  build  up  an  export  trade. 
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3.— PAPER  MULBERRY  (''  Broussonetia  Papyrifera,  Vent/') 

Japanese:  *' Kozo."  Chinese:  *'Lok-a-chu/' 

Tliis  tree,  which  is  found  yrowing  wild  throughout  the  island,  is  des- 
cribed in  an  earlier  part  of  this  chapter  as  a  fibre  plant.  In  several 
countries  including  China  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  It  is  like- 
wise utilized  in  Formosa,  but  on  a  very  small  scale,  the  manufacture  being 
confined  to  a  few  small  establishments  in  North  Formosa.  There  is  not  a 
large  local  demand  for  the  pai)er,  but  it  has  been  found  veiy  useful  as 
material  for  paper  umbrellas,  lanterns,  etc.,  the  only  use  to  which  it  is  put 
locally.  Keibi  (Kingboi),  North  P'ormosa,  a  few  miles  south  of  Taihoku,  is 
interested  in  the  industry,  and  th(»  method  of  manufacture  described  below  is 
that  practised  there. 

The  bark  is  obtained  from  the  hills  to  the  east  of  Chureki  (Tiong-lick) 
and  Shinchiku  (Teckcham),  North  Formosa,  wdiere  the  tree  appears  to  be 
most  abundant.  Young  trees  4  or  5  jears  old  and  those  grown  in  shaded 
valleys  appear  to  jield  the  best  material.  The  bark  of  the  w^hole  trunk, 
from  top  to  bottom,  is  stripped  off,  and  its  rough  outer  skin  is  removed  by 
scraping.  It  is  then  dried  in  the  sun,  separated  into  strips  an  inch  or  so 
wide,  and  packed  up  into  small  bundles.  The  paper-maker  purchases  the 
latter  at  from  4  to  8  yen  a  picul  (1335^  "^s-)'  dependent  upon  quality,  cost 
of  transportation,  etc.  Eight  sheets  of  the  paper  described  below  can  be 
obtained  from  one  pound  of  the  bark,  lb  prepare  the  Ixirk  for  paper- 
making  it  is  first  soaked  in  cold  water  for  12  or  13  hours  to  clean  and  soften 
it.  It  is  now  placed  in  a  large  iron  pan,  covered  with  water,  to  which  is 
added  some  14  lbs.  of  Formosa  lime  to  every  100  lbs.  of  bark,  and  boiled 
for  12  hours  ;  this  oi)eration  removing  all  gummy  matters.  (If  lime  is  not 
used,  the  bark  must  be  soaked  for  a  week.)  The  stuff  is  then  vigorously 
washed  for  two  hours  to  remove  the  lime,  this  being  usually  performed  in 
the  shallows  of  the  river,  a  close  picket  bamboo  fence  being  erected  to 
prevent  the  fibre  strips  from  floating  awa}\  The  material  is  next  removed  to 
a  fiat  stone,  and  receives  a  strong  beating  lor  a  half  hour  or  so  with  two  w^ooden 
mallets,  the  w^orkman  holding  one  in  each  hand.  The  long  fibres  readily  sepa- 
rate under  this  treatment.  The  fibres,  now  thoroughly  softened,  are  immersed 
in  water  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  wetted,  and  then  with  two  knives  are 
chopped  up  into  very  small  pieces,  some  half  hour  being  required  for  this 
operation.  The  stuff  is  then  deposited  in  a  vat  on  the  river  bank,  water  is  added 
and  the  mixture  is  stirred  for  1 5  or  20  minutes  which  sees  its  final  conversion 
into  a  thin  pulp  re(]uiring  no  further  manipulation.  While  the  mulberrj- 
pulp  forms  the  fibrous  material  for  the  i)aiXT,  a  mucilaginous  substance  must 
be  added,  which  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  small  branches  of  young 
Wikstroemia  trees.  In  i)reparing  the  latter  the  leaves  and  twigs  are  first  well 
bruised  with  wooden  mallets  and,  after  water  has  been  added,  are  \igorously 
kneaded  by  hand.  The  stuff  is  then  transferred  to  a  basket  lined  with  coarse 
jute  cloth,  which  is  fastened  o\er  the  vat,  and  the  gummy  liquor  is  permitted 
to  strain  through,  adding  itself  to  the  pulp.     In  forming  the  sheet  of  paper  is 
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used  an  appliance  consisting  of  a  bamboo  frame  some  4  ft.  long  by  3}4  ft 
wide  with  inner  cross  pieces,  over  which  is  stretched  a  coarse  sheet  of  jute 
cloth.  A  laroje  numlx^r  of  these  sieve-like  utensils  are  required,  and  to  operate 
them  the)'  are  taken,  one  at  a  time,  to  the  workman  at  the  vat.  Here  the 
sieve  is  placed  with  one  side  of  the  frame  restino^  on  a  post  and  the  near 
side  held  by  the  vat-man\s  left  hand.  With  his  rijjht  hand  the  pulp  is  ladled 
out  of  the  vat,  poured  on  to  the  sieve,  and  the  latter  is  then  given  a  rocking 
motion  until  the  pulp  is  spread  over  evenly,  the  surplus  water  finding  its  way 
through  the  coarse  cloth.  When  partly  thickened,  the  frame  is  removed  and 
set  up  in  an  inclined  position  to  dry.  If  the  weadier  is  suitable  the  pulp  dries 
quickly,  and  on  sunny  summer  days  some  fourljatches  can  be  made  a  day,  but 
in  winter  onl)'  three.  When  dried  the  paper  can  be  stripped  off  the  frame 
easily.  It  is  of  a  light  mouse  colored  grey,  the  sheets  some  3  by  3j^  ft.  in 
size,  and  is  light  in  weight,  resembling  in  this  respect  a  medium  grade  tissue. 
It  is  fairly  smooth  and  soft,  but  owing  to  the  coarse  method  of  production, 
contains  much  half  macerated  matter,  small  pieces  of  bark,  etc.  It  sells  in  the 
local  market  at  from  i.oo  to  1.80  yen  per  hundred  sheets.  It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  umbrellas,  Chinese  lanterns,  and  rain  coats.  In  the 
manufacture  of  these  articles,  the  paper  is  first  painted  with  persimmon 
liquor,'  which  hardens  and  renders  it  almost  impervious  to  water.  Two  or 
more  layers  glued  together  are  generally  used,  and  the  finished  product  is 
varnished,  giving  a  strong,  water-proot  article.  For  these  purposes,  the 
Chinese  manufacturer  asserts  that  the  local  paper  is  superior  to  other  avail- 
able papers  either  domestic  or  foreign,  not  even  excluding  the  uncommonly 
strong  Japanese  pajjer  which,  owing  to  its  comparatively  low  cost,  Is  some- 
times used. 

4._BROUSS()NETIA  KASHINOKI,  SIEB? 

This  shrub,  it  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Tashiro,  is  valuable  for  its  bark, 
which  may  Ixi  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  It  resembles  the  true  B. 
Kashinoki  of  Japan,  of  which  it  will  probably  be  found  to  be  a  variety. 

As  recorded  aboxe,  the  locally  manufactured  paper  from  papyri/era  is 
used  only  for  covering  umbrellas,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  another 
s\)^c\Q?^  o{  Jh'oassoJiciia  is  found  in  T^ormosa.  Mr.  'lashiro  reports  having 
often  met  with  it  growing  wild  in  the  mountains,  chiefly  in  the  savage  districts 
ofTaikokan  (Tokoham),  Kusshaku  iKuclur,  Heirimbi  (Panebe^  and  Bun- 
zampo,  also  in  Taito  and  Tainan  districts.  • 

^.—WIKSTROEMIA. 

Two  species  of  this  jjlant  IT,  indica,  C\  A.  Aley  (Japanese:  Amami- 
gampi\  Chinese:  Pulun^\  11',  rctusa,  A.  6^.  (Japanese  :  Rynkyn-gampv  ?lx^ 
found  in  the  island.  The  iormer  is  a  small  shrub  growing  wild  in  the  hills 
and  plains,  and  fre(|uently  met  with  near  Kelung.  Dr.  Henry  reports  that 
in  Kwangsi  it  is  used  for  making  paper  and  i>aper  blankets.' 

1.  Sco  Article  Persimmou  Oil  uudcr  Oil  Plp.ntr». 

2.  Page  80  "  A  list  of  plants  from  Formosa  "  l»y  Augustine  Henry,  M.  A.,  P.  L,  S. 
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IK  retusa  also  grows  wild  throughout  the  whole  island,  especially  in 
Taihoku  (Taipeh),  Pachina,  Hunzampo  in  Kelung  districts,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  South  Hill.  It  is  most  plentiful  on  the  coral  reels  of  extreme  South 
Formosa. 

A  very  beautiful  soft  paper  resembling  French  tissue  has  been  manufac- 
tured in  Tokyo  from  plants  sent  there  from  Formosa  for  experimental 
purposes.  The  shrub  is  also  abundant  in  Formosa,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  further  experiments  will  be  conducted  to  ascertain  definitely  the  practical 
value  of  the  plant,  if  utilized  in  the  island  for  paper-making.  The  plant  is 
also  found  in  certain  islands  of  the  Loochoos,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  at 
one  time  utilized  there  for  paper-making. 

OIL     PLANTS. 

I.— PEANUT  OK  GROUNDNUT  (^^\I<ACllls  uvpogaea,  L.") 

Japanese:  "Rakkwasho."  Chlxese:  *'Tu-tau.'' 

This  popular  plant  thrives  throughout  the  island,  and  the  nuts  obtained 
from  it  are  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  as  an  article  of  food,  as  well 
as  for  the  oil  and  fertilizing  cake  which  can  be  obtained  from  it.  It  is 
most  extensively  cultivated  in  the' south  of  the  island,  especially  in  Tainan 
and  Kagi  districts.  There  are  two  varieties  grown,  a  large  nut  locally 
known  as  toapan  and  a  small  kind  known  as  icanyuntao.  The  small  variety 
contains  the  most  oil,  is  most  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is  largely  exported. 
In  the  Pescadores  also,  the  islanders  are  largely  engaged  in  Peanut  cultiva- 
tion, in  fact,  it  is  the  chief  export  of  these  islands.  After  harvest,  the  crop  is 
usually  sold  to  P^ormosa  wholesale  dealers,  who  are  as  a  rule  in  close  touch 
with  the  growers.  There  are  several  oil  mills  in  the  hands  of  the  ricli 
farmers.  In  P^ormosa  the  mills  are  usually  situated  in  the  large  cities.  Rokko 
(Lokiang),  Koro  (Aulan),  Tainan,  Toko  (Tangkang),  Shinchiku  (Teckcham), 
and  Daitotei  (Twatutia)  are  important  centres  for  the  manufacture. 

The  mills  are  unpretentious  establishments,  and  are  in  the  hands  of 
numerous  small  capitalists  who  employ  each  perhaps  half  a  dozen  men.  llie 
methods  of  manufacture  are  interesting,  however,  and  as  with  many  industries 
which  the  Chinese  work  on  a  small  scale  thought  almost  impossible  in  Western 
lands,. it  is  astonishing  to  find  what  good  results  they  obtain. 

The  green  groundnuts  in  good  condition  are  purchased  by  the  manufac- 
turers from  the  farmers,  and  stored  until  they  can  be  used.  Xo  avoid  heating, 
great  care  is  taken  to  have  the  groundnuts  thoroughly  dry  before  storing. 
When  ready  for  pressing,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  nuts  are  placed  over 
a  drying  oven,  the  surface  of  which  is  bamboo,  for  1 2  hours,  during  which 
they  have  become  partially  roasted.  They  are  then  removed  to  the  crusher, 
which  consists  of  a  stone  wheel  some  5  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  thick, 
revolving  around  a  vertical  centre  pole  to  which  it  is  attached  by  its  axle, 
which  projects  on  one  side  for  that  purpose.  From  the  opposite  and  outer 
end  of  the  axle  run  traces,  to  which  is  attached  an  ox ;  and  this  animal, 
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blindfolded,  walks  slowly  around  on  die  circular  pathway  which  is  divided 
from  an  inrjer  space  on  which  die  wheel  revolves,  by  a  low  stone  wall.  The 
groundnuts  are  stacked  up  on  the  inner  stone  floor,  over  which  the  hea\y 
wheel  passes,  and  after  an  hour  or  so  are  sufficiently  crushed.  They  are  then 
run  throui^h  a  bamboo  sieve  of  small  mesh,  which  takes  out  much  of  the  shell, 
a  large  portion  of  which  is  not  very  finely  broken  up  by  crushing.  Could  the 
shell  material  be  wholly  extracted,  a  better  grade  of  oil  could  be  made,  but 
the  Chinese  have  been  unable  to  find  an  economical  method  of  accomplishing 
this. 

The  groundnut  powder  is  now  placed,  some   10  catties  ( 1 3 '/j  lbs.)  at  a 
time,  in  wooden  buckets  possessing  perforated  bottoms.     The  buckets  are 
placed  over  steam  holes,  are  tightly  covered,  and  made  steam-tight  at  the 
base  by  brushing  earth  and  ashes  about  them.     Here  they  are  steamed  for 
a  few  minutes,  becomino^  soft  and  cakev.      The  stuff  is  not  removed  from  the 
steaming  furnace  until  the  workmen  are  prepared  to  form  the  circular  cake 
ready  for  the  press.     The  latter  operation  brings  into  use  lor  each  cake  five 
strong  iron  hoops  half  an  inch  thick  and  i  7  inches  in  diameter.    These  hoops 
are  laid  one  on  top  of  another  on  a  wooden  base-board,  forming  thus  a  circular 
mold.     A  handful  of  straw  is  now  placed  over  it,  and  on  this  the  steaming 
ground-nut  floor  is  placed  until  the  mold  is  heaped  full.     A  workman  treads 
with    bare    feet  the    stuff'  into   the    mold  firmly,   keeping  his    l3alance  by 
grasping  a  rope  which  is  suspended  above  him.     When  the  mass  is  hard  and 
well  packed  in,  the  ends  of  the  straw,  which  purposely  project  from  the  side 
of  die  mold,  are  deftly  brought  over  In*   foot  and  pressed  down  on  top, 
strengdiening  and  binding  the  surface  of  the  cake.     The  two  lower  and  the 
two  upper  iron  hoops  and  the  bottom  baseboard  are  now  removed,  leaving 
a  circular  cake  of  considerable  diickness  unprotected,  save  by  the  straw  that 
has  been  pressed  into  its  surface  and  the  single   small  hoop  which  encircles 
its  centre.     The  last  operation  is  the  pressing,  and  this   is  accomplished  in  a 
crude  wooden  api)aratus  which,  though  slow,  appears  to  be  fairly  effective, 
llie  bod)'  of  the  j)ress  consists  of  a  huge  log  some  20  feet  in  height  by  3  feet 
in  diameter,  which  has  a  portion  of  its  length  hollowed  out  to  form  a  circular 
shaft  conformin^^  in  diameter  to  that  of  the  cakes  described  above.    A  narrow 
opening  runs  lengthwise  of  the  log;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  centre  shaft,  is 
well  protected  and  strengthened  by  iron  bands.     The  log  lies  horizontally 
on  a  strong;  foimdation  raised  some  2  feet  above  the  orround,  and  the  bottom 
is  slightly  inclined  towards  one  end,  where  an  opening  connects  with  a  large 
earthenware  jar  simk  in  the  ground.     The  molded  cake  is  carefully  inserted 
through  the  side  opening,  and  then  turned  upright  and  moved  along  until  it 
rests  against  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft.  Odier  cakes  are  inserted  and  placed 
one  against  another  until  the  press  contains   20.     A  heavy  steel-protected 
base  l)oard  is  then  inserted  to  present  a  firm  surface  at  the  upper  end,  and 
against  this  are  inserted  several  wooden   or  stone  blocks,  until  the  whole 
lengdi  of  the  shaft  is  apparently  blocked  up.     The  thin  end  of  a    14  loot 
hardwood  wedge  is  now  inserted  between  the  wooden  or  stone  blocks  at 
right  angles  with  the  longitudinal  opening,  and  driven  in  by  a  stone  hammer 
which  swings  from  movable  bars  and  is  operated  by  two  men.     Later,  as 
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required,  a  second  and  third  wedge  are  introduced,  and  are  driven  in  for 
varying  distances,  until  the  cakes  are  so  compressed  that  their  thigkness  does 
not  exceed  that  of  the  single  narrow  steel  hoop  which  encircles  them.  This 
usually  requires  some  3  hours,  and  meanwhile  the  oil  expressed  has  been 
running  down  slowly  into  the  large  jar  below.  After  the  oil  has  ceased  to  run, 
a  stone  block  is  knocked  out,  relieving  the  strain  and  making  it  possible  to 
take  out  the  contents.  The  cakes  are  now  very  hard  and  firm,  and  can  be 
thrown  about  with  but  little  danger  of  breaking  them.  F'rom  15  to  18  per 
cent,  of  oil  in  weight  is  obtained  by  this  process,  valued  at  about  16  yen  a 
picul  (1 33  Ibs.^  and  the  cakes,  which  weigh  nearly  7  catties  (9 J 3 lbs.)  each,  sell 
at  yen  2.40  a  dozen. 

The  groundnut  cake  is  generally  valued  more  highly  as  a  fertilizing 
agent  than  bean  cake,  and  is  more  expensive.  It  is  largely  used  for  fertiliz- 
ing the  young  rice  plant  prior  to  transplanting,  and  is  also  highly  valued  for 
use  on  Jute,  China  grass,  and  Tobacco  fields.  In  preparing  it  for  agricultural 
use,  it  is  pounded  up  and  mixed  with  earth. 

Formosa  ground-nut  cakes  have  been  an  important  export  from  the 
island  for  a  century  or  so.  The  present  export  of  the  nut  and  its  products 
reaches  in  value  to  nearly  200,000  yen  yearly.  This  is  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  total  production,  however,  as  the  products  mentioned  have  a 
very  large  local  sale.^ 

SESAME  (**  Sesamum  indrum,  L.") 
Japanese  :  **  Goma.''  Chinese  :  ''  Mua." 

This  very  useful  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  in  South  Formosa,  and 
the  seeds  obtained  from  it  have  been  one  of  the  island's  exports  from  the 
earliest  days  of  foreign  trade.  It  is  grown  to  some  extent  throughout 
Formosa,  the  Ifght  sandy  soil  of  which  it  appears  to  find  specially  congenial. 
Among  the  Chinese  it  is  almost  a  household  necessity.  The  oil  extracted 
from  the  seed  is  highly  valued  for  cooking  purposes,  and  is  also  put  to  other 
uses.  Both  white  ana  black  seeded  varieties  are  found  in  Formosa  yielding 
white  and  black  oils,  the  former  being  the  most  expensive.  But  little  of  the 
white  oil  is  made  locally,  however,  the  black  oil  receiving  the  chief  attention 
of  local  manufacturers. 

The  method  of  extraction  is  very  simple.  After  the  seeds  have  been 
well  roasted  in  a  large  iron  pan  they  are  reduced  to  meal  in  the  Chinese 
stone  mortar  ordinarily  used  for  cleaning  rice.  The  meal  is  then  steamed 
until  moist  and  cakey,  and  while  still  warm  is  placed  in  small  jute  bags  which, 
after  being  supported  by  circular  iron  bands,  are  inserted  in  a  vertical  press 
similar  in  model  to  that  used  for  expressing  ground-nut  oil  as  described 

1.  The  Customs  returns  give  the  export  of  Ground-nuts  and  Ground-nut  products  for  1898  as 
follows : — 

Ground-nuts        8,402  piculs  valued  at    36,735  yen. 

Ground-nut  cakes  . .         . .        9,213  piculs  valued  at  140,957     „ 

Total '.         ..  177,692  you. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  ia  a  small  export  of  ground-nut  oil. 
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above,  though  somewhat  smaller.    The  product  obUiined  is  an  oil  aiul  refuse 
meal  in  the  form  of  circular  cakes. 

The  savages  near  Pinam  (South-eastern  Formosa)  understand  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant  thoroughly,  and  have  introduced  it  throughout  Tailo 
(Taitong)  sub-prefecture.  The  I^epohoans  are  likewise  engaged  in  its 
cultivation.  ^Iost  of  the  Sesamum  oil  produced  in  Taito  is  used  locally,  but 
it  is  occasionally  transported  by  water  to  the  neighboring  coast  towns. 

Sesamum  is  an  annual.  It  is  planted  generally  in  May,  and  harvested 
in  late  September  or  October,  hi  Formosa  it  reaches  a  height  of  some 
4/^2  to  5  feet,  and  occasional  plants  are  seen  exceeding  ^^2  feet. 

The  P^ormosa  seed  is  largely  exported  to  China,  and  thence  to  France 
where  the  oil  is  extracted  and  used  as  an  adulterant  for  olive  oil.  Some^of 
the  I'^ormosa  white  seed  is  shipped  to  Foochow,  where  there  are  several 
native  establishments  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  white  oil.^ 

llie  Ixist  grade  black  sesamum  seed  will  give  nearly  5  %  of  oil,  but  the 
average  seed  runs  a  little  below  4  ','<•.  Tiie  seed  costs  the  oil  maker  from 
6.00  yen  upwards  a  picul  (133  lbs.),  and  the  black  oil  brings  on  the  local 
market  about  26  to  29  yen  a  picul,  while  the  refuse  meal  cake  realises  1.15 
to  1.25  )'en  a  picul.  The  meal  cakes  are  specially  valued  as  a  fertilizer  for 
young  rice  plants  prior  to  transplantation. 

4.— SOJA  HFAX  (^^GiAciNK  Hisi'IDa,  Max.") 

Japanesk  :  *'Daiixsu."  Chinese:  **TAr." 

'Inhere  are  several  varieties  of  tiiis  plant  grown  in  Formosa.  One 
known  as  die  *'  Yellow  Bean  "  is  very  largely  cultivated  in  the  south  of  the 
island.  The  Soja  Bean  produces  not  only  a  very  useful  oil,  but  the  refuse, 
known  as  **  Bean  Cake,"  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  fertilizers  used  by 
the  Chinese  and  a  very  important  article  of  commerce  throughout  China. 
During  the  administration  of  the  Chinese  Cxovernor  Liu  Ming  Chan,  the 
manufacture  of  the  oil  and  cake  was  introduced  in  the  island  and  given  an 
extensive  trial.  The  Chinese  found  it  more  profitable,  however,  to  purchase 
the  comparatively  cheap  imported  cake,  or  the  local  groundnut  cake,  and 
devote  their  time  to  other  works,  and  consequently  the  industry  was  soon 
aljandoned,  and  die  writer  cannot  learn  now  of  a  sino^le  mill  in  Formosa 
manufacturing  Bean  Cake.' 

5.— PFRSIMMOX  (- DiosivKos  Kaki,  L.F."  ?) 

Japanese  :  "  Kaki."  Chinese  :  **  M(  »a." 

A  wild  persimmon  found  in  the  hills  of  North  F'ormosa,  which  appears 
to  be  D.  Kaki,  is  valued  by  the  Chinese  for  the  highly  astringent  juice  Avhich 
is  obtained  from  the  fruit,  and  which  is  applied  to  paper,  especially  that  made 

1.  The  Customs  Kctnrns  give  the  export  of  Sesamum  seeds  for  the  year  1898  as  26,703  picuU  ?alaed 
at  115,999  yen, 

3.  Beau  cake  to  the  value  of  20,211  yen  was  imported  iuto  Formosa  during  the  year  1898. 
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from  the  Paper  niulberrj'  (Broiissonetia  papyrifera),  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  latter  firm  and  durable  and  impervious  to  water.  This  paper 
thus  prepared  is  used  at  Keibi  (Kingbe)  and  other  places  in  North  Formosa 
as  a  covering  for  Chinese  umbrellas,  it  being  considered  superior  to  any 
other  paper  available  for  the  purpose.* 

6.— TALLOW  TREE  ("Stilltngia  sebtfera,  S.  &  N.") 
Japanese  :  "  Taha/e."  Chinese  :  **  Kln-a-chu/' 

ITiis  large  and  handsome  tree  is  highly  valued  in  China  for  the  tallow 
and  oil  obtained  from  its  seeds.  This  plant  is  found  growing  wild 
throughout  the  island,  but  only  in  a  few  places  do  the  local  people  make  use 
of  it.  In  North  Formosa.  Kaizanko  (Haisankau\  and  across  the  river  from 
Ka*ntau,  the  tree  is  specially  abundant.  At  tliese  two  places  the  Chinese 
gather  the  seeds  in  considerable  quantities.  The  tallow  is  found  surrounding 
the  berry,  and  is  easily  obtained  by  pounding  and  pressing.  It  is  chiefly  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  An  oil  is  also  obtained  from  the  kernel, 
likewise  by  pressing. 

There  is  still  a  considerable  import  of  material  for  candles,  there  being 
a  large  demand  for  a  small  candle  used  in  religious  ceremonies.  There  is  a 
likelihood,  therefore,  that  the  sources  of  supply  here  will  in  time  be  more 
fully  availed  of 

7._CASTOR  OIL  PLANT  (- Riclxus  Communis,  L.") 

Japanese  :  ''  Togoma.''  Chinese  :  *'  Ga-por-lo." 

llie  Castor  Oil  Plant  is  another  source  of  production  yet  undeveloped. 
The  tree  is  found  in  a  wild  state  throughout  the  plains  of  Formosa,  and 
though  it  is  widely  cultivated  in  China  for  the  valuable  oil  obtained  from  the 
seeds,  no  use  whatsoever  is  made  of  the  plant  here.  In  addition  to  the 
medical  value  of  the  oil  it  is  used  in  cooking,  and  the  juice  of  the  leaves  is 
taken  internally  by  many  females  to  increase  their  How  of  milk,  while  in 
India  it  is  frequently  fed  to  cows  for  the  same  purpose.  The  leaves  are 
valuable  as  a  healing  agent  when  applied  externally  to  wounds  and  bruises, 
and  the  oil  cake  remaining  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted  is  a  very  superior 
fertilizer. 

8.— RAPE  OIL  PLANT  {''  Bkassica  Chtnensis,  L.") 
Japanese  :  *'  Natane."  Chinese  :  *'  Toah-tsat." 

This  plant  of  the  cabbage  family  is  grown  in  F'ormosa  chiefly  as  an 
edible  vegetable.  From  its  seeds  are  extracted  an  oil  used  by  the  Chinese 
for  lighting  purposes.  While  the  industry  is  one  of  considerable  importance 
in  China,  in  Formosa,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  families  in  Lokiang 
(Rokko)  and  Shimpu  (Shimpo)  who  extract  the  oil  on  a  very  small  scale  only 
sufficient  for  their  own  domestic  use,  it  is  not  manufactured.  The  oil  is 
imported  into  the  island  from  W'enchow,  and  is  used  locally  as  an  adulterant 
for  Sesamum  oil. 


1.  See  No.  3  under  Paper  Plants,  pp.  545-6. 
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9. — '*  Elaeococca  (Ai-eurites)  cordata,  Steud." 
Japanese  :  "  Ahl'ra  c;iri."  Chinese  :  '*  Tung-tze-shu/' 

This  tree,  locally  known  as  the  wood  oil  tree,  is  rejx^rted  from  both 
North  and  South  Formosa,  and  thoui^h  not  abundant  is  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  mountainous  district  near  Taichu.  The  tree  appears  togrow 
well  here,  but  no  commercial  use  is  made  of  it.  hi  China,  the  oil  expressed 
from  the  nuts  of  the  Elaeococca  is  well  known  and  is  said  to  be  the  cheapest 
for  lighting  purposes.  The  oil  is  also  employed  as  varnish  and,  when  placed 
on  fibre,  for  caulking  ships. 

10. — ''Jatropka  ruRCAS,  L." 
Japanese:  **  Taiwan-yuto."  Chinese:  **  Tung-yu-shlt." 

This  emphorbiaceous  tree  of  American  origin  is  reported  by  Dr.  Henry 
as  naturalized  in  South  Formosa.  The  tree,  which  is  small  in  stature,  bears 
seeds  from  which  an  oil  can  be  expressed,  but  no  use  of  the  plant  is  made 
here.     In  Hainam  and  Canton  Province  the  oil  is  used  for  lighting  purposes. 

II. — '*  Perilla  ocvmoides,  L." 
Japanese  :  *'  Nora-e." 

This  rei)resentative  of  the  mint  family  is  found  in  F^ormosa,  and  from  its 
seeds  an  oil  of  commercial  value  is  extracted  in  China.  It  is  not  utilized  in 
Formosa. 

SOAP     PLANTS. 

SOAP  TKKE  (**  Sapindus  Mukorossi,  Gaertn." 
Japanese:  '*  Mtkuro/i/'       Chinese:  *' Huang  mu-shu." 

This  tree,  which  reaches  a  considerable  size  in  the  interior,  is  found 
throughout  the  island.  The  fruit,  Avhich  is  of  a  sapinaceous  nature,  is  used 
by  the  Chinese  and  h)'  the  savages  in  the  lx)rder  districts  as  a  substitute  for 
soap.  There  is  a  growing  demand  abroad  for  this  product  known  as 
*' Saponin,"  which  up  to  the  present  has  been  chiefly  supplied  by  India. 
When  the  F^ormosa  forests  are  freely  opened  it  is  quite  possible  that  soap- 
trees  may  Ixt  found  in  sufficient  number  to  make  the  export  of  the  fruit  a 
profitable  venture.  At  present  the  production  is  slight,  and  only  supplies 
the  poorer  up-country  classes,  w-ho  often  personally  gather  the  fruit  sutilicient 
for  their  own  wants,  or  barter  for  their  supplies  some  trifling  object  with  the 
border  peasants. 

Gleditschia  sp,  a  plant  found  in  South  Formosa,  likewise  supplies  a 
soap-pod  which  can  Ije  put  to  the  same  use  as  the  Sapindus. 

Tea  cake,  the   refuse  material  from  tea  seeds  after  the  oil  has  been 

extracted,    aj)pears   to   be   in    almost   universal    use   in  the    north   as   a 

saponaceous   material   for  washing   clothes.      It   is   not  a   local   product, 
however,  being  imported  from  China. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    PLANTS. 

TOBACCO. 

Of  all  the  products  clescril:)ed  above  there  is  none  with  a  future  more 
bright  than  that  of  Tobacco.  Larije  districts  throughout  the  island  possess 
the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of  Tobacco,  and 
when  the  excessively  high  import  duties  are  considered,  it  would  appear  that 
the  local  grower  is  offered  a  large  premium  over  his  China  competitors  in 
supplying  the  island's  requirements.  Furthermore,  there  are  several  varieties 
of  the  plant  much  in  favor  in  Japan,  which  require  for  successful  growth  a 
warmer  climate  than  the  Japanese  mainland  affords.  1  here  is  no  reason 
why  these  kinds  should  not  in  time  be  supplied  by  Formosa.  The  1^'ormosa 
Chinese  have  hitherto  obtained  most  of  their  Tobacco  from  China.  In  the 
Formosa  hill  districts  of  raichu,  Kusshaku  (Kuchu\  and  VVantan,  and  along 
the  line  of  hills  between  Kelung  and  Gilan,  Chinese  have  been  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  in  a  small  way,  but  as  the  production  of  Tea  and  Camphor 
lias  in  the  past  proved  more  profitable,  Tobacco  planting  has  not  been  much 
attended  to.  Consequently,  the  plants  received  but  litde  care,  and  the 
leaf  produced  was  naturally  of  inferior  quality.  The  local  Chinese  govern- 
ment brought  Manila  seeds  to  the  island,  and  ende^ivored  to  interest  the  hill 
planters ;  but  with  little  success.  * 

If  the  Chinese  have  neglected  the  cultivation,  the  savages  can  not  be 
accused  of  similar  remissness.  Opposed  as  the  savages  are  to  general 
agricultural  labor,  the)'  all  exhibit  a  willingness  to  engage  to  some  extent  in  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco.  The  northern  tribes  grow  only  sufficient  for  their  own 
consumption,  but  die  savages  in  Kagi,  Arisan,  Taito  (Taitong',  and  Koshun 
(Hengchun)  districts  supply  not  only  their  own  wants  but  raise  a  quantity 
for  l^arter  with  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Tashiro  reports  that  the  plants  in  the 
savage  districts  generally  appear  to  thrive  well,  and  the  leaves  are  large 
and  attractive ;  but  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  savages  in  curing  and 
preparing  the  leaf,  the  resulting  product  is  inferior.  Of  all  the  tribes,  the  i8 
villages  of  Koshun  iHeng-chun>  produce  the  best  tobacco.  The  leaf  is  rolled 
up  in  the  form  of  a  club,  and  is  xerj*  tiijhtly  wrapped  round  \vith  rattan  and 
Broussonetia  and  other  pliable  wood  Ixirks  weighing  altogether  from  7  to  13 
lbs.  The  riavor  of  this  tobacco  is  said  to  be  not  unlike  diat  of  the  Manila 
leaf.  The  high  mountain  savages  of  Shinkaiyen  (Shinkuihng)  district  of 
Taito  cho  roll  up  their  tobacco  in  the  shape  of  a  large  radish  about  a 
pound  in  weight.  The  savages  of  Kokusekikaku  in  laito  cho,  Karenko 
(Hoshingkang)  on  the  east  coast,  and  the  half  civilized  Pepohoans  of  Gilan 
make  up  their  tobacco  into  the  form  of  cheroots.  These  are  intended 
primarily  for  their  own  consumption,  but  some  is  sold,  it  being  possible  to 
purchase  a  very  fair  grade  article  for  som(t  40  yen  cents  a  hundred.  The 
writer  has  had  some  of  these  cheroots  tested  by  foreign  smokers,  who  have 
reported  that,  while  lacking  in  attractive  llavor,  they  are  not  inferior  in  any 
respect  to  the  cheap  cigars  sold  in  I  longkong  and  other  places.  Men, 
women,  and  children  among  the  savages  smoke  ;  and  as  they  use  only  their 
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own  leaf,  the  total  production  in  the  savage  districts  must  be  considerable. 
It  is  lamentable  that  these  wild  people  can  not  be  induced  to  for^o  the 
existing  occupation  of  hunting  heads  in  order  to  devote  their  energ)'  to  the 
agricultural  development  of  their  hill  lands.  With  tobacco  alone,  if  grown 
and  prepared  according  to  modern  methods,  they  could  earn  sufficient  for 
their  few  wants. 

Under  the  energetic  control  of  Chief  Yokoyama,  the  Agricultural  Section 
of  the  1  aihoku  TFaipeh  prefecture  has  given  much  attention  to  Tobacco.  In 
the  experimental  garden  attached  to  the  Section,  3  varieties  of  Japanese  and 
5  varieties  of  American  tobacco  have  been  grown,  and  while  the  garden  is 
not  located  in  a  district  exactlj'  suited  to  Tobacco,  Mr.  Yokoyama  reix)rts 
that  of  a  great  number  of  various  economical  plants  grown  there,  Tobacco 
appears  to  give  the  best  results.  The  small  area  under  cultivation  yielded 
leaf  at  the  average  rate  of  1,200  lbs.  an  acre,  valued  from  160  to  200  yen. 
The  two  Japanese  varieties  were  the  most  successful,  and  the  best  result 
was  obtained  with  the  crop  which  was  planted  in  January  and  harvested  in 
April.  Seed  is  being  obtained  from  the  United  States,  and  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  grow  light  colored  leaf,  so  much  in  demand  in  Japan  for  the 
manufacture  of  cii^arettes. 

The  yearly  import  of  Chinese  tobacco  averaged  in  value  during  the  years 
1 896  to  1898,  900,000  yen.  In  1899,  under  very  heavy  duties,  it  fell  to  480,000 
yen.  A  large  stock  was  imported  in  1898,  in  anticipation  of  the  increased 
duty  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  considerable  quantity  smuggled  into  the 
island  b\'  native  craft,  would  probably  bring  the  consumption  of  Chinese 
tobacco  during  1899  up  to  some  800,000  yen  in  value.  At  all  events  the 
amount  may  be  safely  taken  as  the  average  yearly  demand  under  normal 
conditions  for  Chinese  tobacco.  Much  of  this  will  pay  a  duty  of  40  per  cent., 
and  if  this  does  not  hav(»  a  stimulating  effect  on  F'ormosa  planters  there  is 
but  little  hope  for  them.  In  addition  to  the  alx)ve,  over  a  half  million  yen 
worth  of  cut  tobacco  and  cigarettes  are  imported  yearly  from  Japan. 

i._COFFKK. 

Some  12  years  ago,  a  compradore  of  Messrs.  Tait  &  Co.,  of  Daitotei, 
supplied  some  joung  Coffee  plants  and  seeds,  which  had  been  obtained  from 
San  l^Vancisco,  to  a  lea  [)lanter  in  the  vicinity  of  Sankakuyu  (San-kak eng'. 
A  coffee  plantation  was  set  out,  but  soon  after  work  had  been  commenced  a 
raid  by  savages  was  made  on  the  place,  and  the  enterprise  was  consequently 
aljandoned.  A  few  of  the  plants,  howexer,  had  been  set  out  near  Pankyii : 
and  two  brothers,  Yu  ah-sung  and  Yu-ah-ku.  undertook  to  grow  the  bean. 
The  Chinese  were  not  familiar,  however,  with  the  cultivation  of  coffee.  The 
trees  were  grown  in  the  open  w^ithout  the  shelter  they  required,  and  the  result 
was  accordingl)'  not  satisfactorj'.  One  i)lantation  was  given  up,  but  a  second 
small  field  is  still  under  coff(*e,  a  few  hundred  trees  being  at  present  found 
there.  Since  the  arri\al  of  the  Ja|)anese,  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the 
cultivation,  and  more  trees  are  being  set  out  in  the  Pankyu  district,  under 
conditions  more  favorable  to  success.  There  is- much  rich  hill  land  in  Formosa 
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that  might  be  devoted  to  coffee,  and  while  owing  to  over  production,  the  bean 
is  not  at  present  considered  in  other  countries  a  very^  profitable  crop,  still 
there  is  sufficient  demand  in  Japan  alone,  where  coffee  is  finding  increasing 
fevor,  to- make  a  few  thousand  trees  a  paying  venture,  and  should  the  Formosa 
bean  be  found  to  be  of  superior  quality,  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  larger  market 
abroad. 

2._COCOANUT     PALM. 

Tiie  Cocoanut  Palm  flourishes  in  the  island  of  Botel  Tobago — a  depen- 
dency of  Formosa.  ]3oubtless  its  cultivation  could  be  greatly  extended, 
Samasama  island,  also  a  F'ormosa  dependency,  and  South  P^ormosa  offering 
attractive  fields.  This  plant  supplies  the  very  primitive  savages  of  Botel 
Tobago  with  cloth,  rope,  and  food.  The  fresh  nuts  command  a  rather  high 
price  in  China  and  Japan  markets,  and  the  foreign  demand  for  Copra  (the 
dried  nut)  is  steadily  increasing,  being  at  present  worth  from  140  to  150  yen 
a  ton.  Copra  is  valuable  for  the  oil  (about  70  per  cent. )  which  can  be  expressed 
from  it.  The  refuse  is  made  into  cattle  food,  valued  in  foreign  countries  at 
some  70  yen  per  ton.  There  is  also  a  demand  for  the  fibre  obtained  from 
the  husk,  which  is  used  for  manufacturing  ropes  and  matting. 

3.— TAPIOCA  PLANT  (''Mamhot  Aipi,  Pohl.") 

From  the  long  roots  of  this  small  shrub  is  obtained  the  well  known  food 
Tapioca.  In  Bokusekikaku  district,  south  east  Formosa,  the  plant  is  widely 
cultivated,  and  the  natives  there  understand  the  extraction  from  it  of  starch. 
The  plant  has  also  been  seen  in  the  Gilan  district,  at  Horisha  (Polisha),  and 
at  Manijama  near  Taihoku  (Taipeh).  Mr.  Tashiro  notes  that  in  Hawaii  the 
yield  per  acre  is  worth  some  1 72  dollars,  and  as  the  plant  grows  very  luxu- 
riantly in  F'ormosa,  he  believes  that  its  general  cultivation  in  the  island  could 
be  undertaken  with  profit. 

4  — **  ClNXAMOMUM    CaSSL\,    Bl." 

This  tree  is  met  with  in  the  mountains  throughout  the  island,  and  the 
bark  is  valued  highly  as  a  spice  and  medicine.  Though  not  as  fragrant  as 
the  real  cinnamon,  with  which  it  has  often  been  confused,  it  is  a  very  good 
substitute,  and  is  in  fact  often  disposed  of  as  cinnamon.  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  foreigners  (notably  John  Dodd)  and  others  to  add  it  to  the  island's 
exports,  but  as  the  tree  was  met  with  only  in  the  mountains  and  was  not 
specially  abundant,  and  the  cost  of  collection  and  transportation  to  the  coast 
was  very  expensive,  it  was  not  found  to  be  a  profitable  venture.  The  Chinese 
camphormen  gather  the  bark  in  small  quantities  for  domestic  use,  but  I  can 
learn  of  no  Chinese  undertaking  its  collection  as  a  special  business. 

5. — **  Blumea  balsamifeka,  D.C." 

This  plant  is  found  on  the  west  coast  and  in  South  Formosa,  but  is  not 
utilized.     Ur.  Henry  writes  **'A  peculiar  kind  of  camphor  of  great  value  in 
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the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  is  distilled  in  Hainan  from  the  leaves  of  Blumea 
balsamifera,  a  shrubby  plant  about  2  or  3  feet  in  height,  l)elonging  to  Com- 
positae.  I'his  nriy  Ixi  distinguished  as  Ai  Camphor  from  the  Chinese  name 
of  the  product : — ai  fen  the  crude  state:  ai  p'icn,  the  purified  form.  The 
plant  does  not  occur  in  the  Chinese  mainland;  but  is  common  enough  in 
India,  Burmah,  and  F'ormosa.  The  plant  is  worthy  of  attention  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view." 

6. — '*  Cajanus  IxNDIcus,  Spk/' 

This  plant,  known  as  the  **tree  bean,"  is  largely  cultivated  by  the  savages, 
especially  the  Ami,  Tsalisen,  and  Pinam  tribes.  The  bean  like  seeds  obtained 
from  it  form  an  important  part  of  their  daily  food.  In  Taichu,  Tainan,  and 
Hozan  (Hengchuni  districts  it  is  cultivated  by  the  Chinese,  who  grind  the  seeds 
into  Hour  which  the}'  use  in  making  cakes.  Although  a  perennial,  the  plant 
becoming  a  tall  shrub  if  left  alone,  both  the  savages  and  the  Chinese  replant 
yearly,  cutting  down  the  bush  after  each  harvest  and  utilizing  it  as  firewood. 

7. — **  FlCUS    PUMILA,    L." 

This  vine  is  found  in  the  savage  territory  ol  Kagi  district  and  in  the  South 
Formosa  hill  district.  It  yields  a  fniit  much  valued  l)y  the  Chinese  for  a  jell)'^ 
like  substance  which  is  obtained  by  soaking  the  dried  fruit  in  water,  and,  when 
softened,  pressing  by  hand,  thus  forming  out  a  viscous  fluid  which  soon 
hardens;  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar,  is  a  favorite  dish  among 
Chinese. 

8. — **Akec:a  Catilciiu,  L." 

This  handsomti  j)alm  jields  the  well  known  Areca  nut  (frequently  called 
**  Betel  nut,")  which,  with  the  addition  of  lime  and  the  leaf  of  the  Betel  pepper, 
is  a  favorite  chewing  mixtu/e  in  India  and  other  countries.  The  South  Formosa 
native  is  much  addicted  to  its  use.  In  Tainanfii,  and  also  to  some  extent  in 
Kagi  and  Shoka  (Changwha),  the  leaf  is  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  a  very 
unique  fan. 

Among  other  T'ormosa  Plants,  the  following  is  a  partial  list  of  those 
valued  by  the  Chinese  for  their  medical  qualities.  Some  are  exported  on  a 
small  scale,  others  while  utilized  in  China,  are  not  sufficiently  alxmdant  here 
to  attract  the  attention  of  local  drug  merchants,  and  a  few  are  known  to  the 
foreign  medical  world. ^ 

GymiicitM  affhiCt  Dcctie. 
hiiiiacia  sp, 
Jjifsimachui  sp, 
Jjijcium  chinensc,  Alillcr, 
Pneraria  Thumbergiai'a,  Denth, 
Jthu^  semi  alata,  A/kit. 
Salaginellu  involvefis,  Spreng. 
atcrculia  platanifoliat  Linn. 
mkatroemia  tiuiica,  C.  A.  iiey, 
Tribithis  tetTcstris,  L. 
Xingiber  officinale,  Bosc. 
Aloe  chiiteimis.  Baker. 


1. 

Achyrant'cs  aspera^  L, 

IS. 

'i. 

Amaraiitus  spinosusy  L. 

11. 

3. 

A  ristoUychia  sp. 

15. 

4. 

Atalantia  buxifoUa,  Oliver. 

10. 

5. 

Alpinia  galang^  Saw. 

17. 

G. 

Bombnx  malabaricuin,  D.  C. 

18. 

7. 

Breyniii  officii  alis^  hevmlcy. 

19. 

S. 

Jhfttna  a/6.7,  Art's. 

20. 

{). 

Denilrobium  (two  .species.) 

21. 

10. 

Knphorbia  piliiUfera,  L. 

22. 

11. 

EiijHttoriinn  juponicnmy  Thumb. 

23. 

12. 

Gnaphaliam  muUiccps,  Wall. 

21. 

1.  The  libt  of  iiu'<lical  plants  its  largely  couipiled  from  Dr.  Honiy's  "  A  List  of  Plaiiia  from  Fbnnoea." 
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AGRICULTURE. 

A  description  of  the  economical  botany  of  Forni6sa  would  not  be  complete 
without  reference  to  the  several  agricultural  stations  established  in  the  island 
by  the  Japanese  Government.  I  will  confine  my  remarks  here  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Section  of  Taihoku  (Taipeh)  Prefecture,  which  I  am  most  familiar 
with,  though  the  station  at  Tainan  is  also  doing  much  valuable  work. 

Tlie  Taihoku  station  is  under  the  control  of  S.  Yokoyama,  a  very  intelli- 
gent, capable  official.  The  mission  of  this  department  is  to  introduce  to  the 
island  new  plants  of  economic  value  and  to  improve  the  existing  methods  of 
cultivation.  The  Chinese,  alx)ve  all  races,  are  not  friendly  to  innovation. 
While  other  lands  under  intelligent  rule  find  certain  new  plants  add  greatly 
to  tlieir  prosperity,  Formosa  has  for  years  remained  content  with  its  lot,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Tea,  the  practical  introduction  of  which  must  be  credited 
to  foreigners,  there  is  not  on  record  a  single  attempt  to  add  a  new  agricul- 
tural plant  to  the  island.  Furthermore,  the  methods  of  cultivation  and  the 
farming  appliances  are  frequently  crude  and  wasteful.  F'or  instance,  actual 
field  experiments  with  the  foreign  iron  sugar-mill  opposed  to  the  native  stone 
mill,  the  machine  decortication  of  fibre  plants  opposed  to  native  hand  work, 
Ixive  given  results  so  much  in  favor  of  the  foreign  methods,  that  the  actual 
cash  gains  have  been  sufficient  in  some  cases  to  [)ay  the  cost  of  the  new 
appliances  in  a  single  season.  It  is  the  endeavor  of  this  Department  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Chinese  by  actual  work  in  the  fields  that  there  are  new 
plants  which  can  Ix;  profitably  introduced  t(;  the  islands,  that  admirable  as 
the  Chinese  system  of  farming  is,  there  is  still  much  that  they  can  learn  as 
regards  selection  of  seeds,  fertilizing  agents,  use  of  modern  agricultural  imple- 
ments, etc.,  etc.  Blooded  cattle  and  pigs  have  also  l^cen  brought  to  the  island 
in  hopes  of  improving  tlie  local  breed.  The  following  plants,  the  majority  of 
which  are  either  entirely  new  to  the  island  or  are  at  least  new  species  or 
varieties,  are  now  under  cultivation  at  the  station ;  and  that  the  test  may  be 
comprehensive,  many  varieties  of  each  plant  are  grown,  and  under  different 
soils,  and  with  the  assistance  of  different  fertilizing  agents  : 

Common  and  mountain  Rice,  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Rye,  Millet,  Teosinte 
Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  (irass,  Red-tops.  Beans,  Swc^et  l^otatoes,  Indigo, 
Tobacco,  Cotton,  Coffee,  Mull)erry  Trees,  Ta[)ioca  Plants,  Mountain  Banana, 
Jute,  China  Grass,  Sis<il  Hemp,  Bowstring  Hemp,  Mauritius  Hemp,  Oranges, 
Persimmons,  Figs,  (irapes,  Pine  Apples,  edible  and  fibre  liananas,  and  Sugar- 
Canes.  So  far  the  most  notable  successes  have  been  with  the  following : — 
ITie  Lahaina  and  Rose  Bamlx)o  varieties  of  Hawaian  Sugarcane  }ieldedper 
acre  in  cane  nearly  double  that  of  the  local  cane,  while  8  per  cent,  of  a  superior 
sugar  was  obtained,  against  4  to  5  per  cent,  from  the  local  cane.  As  a  result, 
the  local  Chinese  planters  in  the  vicinity  are  putting  in  these  varieties.  Japa- 
nese and  American  tobacco  has  done  well,  specially  the  Kokubu  and  Ibusuki 
varieties  of  the  former;  and  their  growth  should  be  found  profitable  for  local 
planters.  Chinese  in  the  vicinity  of  Keibi  (King  boi)  and  Sintiam  are  putting 
in  these  kinds,  and  contracts  have  already  been  made  for  the  produce. 
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The  Natal  (S.  America)  variety  of  indigo  (I.  tinctoria)  grows  magnifi- 
cently, attaining  a  height  of  from  8  to  9  fc^et.  The  yield  per  acre  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  local  plant,  and  more  indigo  of  a  better  quality  is  obtained 
from  the  plant.  Cotton  has  done  fairlj^  well  ;  Teosinte  thrives ;  but  other 
fodder  plants  are  only  fair.  Several  new  varieties  of  Beans  and  Sweet 
Potatoes  show  good  results,  the  Mulberry  IVee,  Coffee,  and  the  fruit  trees 
are  growing  nicely,  while  American  grapes  of  very  good  quality  have  been 
obtained.  Among  the  stock  are  Ayrshire  and  Holstein  cattle,  Berkshire  swine, 
and  Andalusian  chickens,  which  all  appear  to  find  the  climate  congenial. 

FORi^:srs. 

There  is  a  large  area  in  Formosa  covered  witii  virgin  forests,  and 
Timber-trees  of  great  valiu*  abound.  The  chief  of  these,  Camphor  wood, 
has  already  been  described,  and  the  subject  of  forest  trees  is  such  a  vast  one 
and  as  yet  so  little  is  really  known  about  the  interior  districts,  that  I  will  not 
attempt  to  deal  with  it  in  detail.  I  would  mention,  however,  that  among  the 
Formosa  woods  which  are  at  present  utilized  by  the  Chinese  tlie  following 
are  considered  of  greatest  value  : — 

1.  Machiliis  Thnnbcnjii . . 

2.  Quercus  sp. 

3.  Pasania  ciispidafa 

4.  Quercus  sp. 

5.  Miclu'lia  chamimca 

().  LiquLdambar  fonnosana 

7.  Mclia  Azcdarach 

H.  liischoffia  jacanica    . . 

9.  Thwja  Fomiosana 

10.  Pinus  sp. 

11.  Crtfptomeria  ?-  ,. 

12.  Cunning  ham  ia  sinensis 

13.  Podocarpns  natjvia 

14.  Ciniiamomum  camphora 

idt  AOlCS    •'*•  •.  ..  .1  a.  .. 

16.  Ulmtis  sj).  (a)  . . 

17.  Zelkowai  \b)    .. 

18.  Trcnia  oriental i-'i 
11).  Lagerstrocniia  subcostata 

20.  Ficus  retiisa    . . 

21.  Ficiis  sp.  . .  

22.  Aliius  sp. 

23.  Acacia  liichii . . 

24.  Murray  a  CKotica 

I'nfortunatel)',  with  the  exception  of  some  comparatively  small  districts, 
there  is  but  little  immediate  prospect  of  extensive  development  of  these  great 
resources.  The  Formosa  trees  of  value  are  of  hard  wood  varieties,  the 
transportation  of  which  is  difficult  and  expensive.  The  mountains  are  steep, 
the  savages  are  a  C(^nstantly  disturbing  fiictor,  and  with  but  two  or  three 
exceptions  there  are  no  streams  of  sufficient  depth  to  iloat  full-sized  logs. 
There  are  some  few  trees  of  \'alue  remaining  on  the  border  hills,  which  may 
supply  a  very  limited  local  demand  for  a  few  years.  At  present  it  would 
appear  most  practical  to  replant  the  foot  hills  with  timber  trees.  The 
Central  Agricultural  Department  is  convinced  of  the  feasibility  of  this;  and 
a  wealthy  Japanese  planter  has  already  invested  considerable  Capital  in  the 


Japanksk  namu. 

Chinese  namk. 

Yabu-ku8U 

Lama 

Ichii-gashi 

Cha-ko  or  cliapi 

Shii 

Tsui-ko 

Kaslii 

Ko-san 

Ogatama 

OshiiHcho 

Ku 

Puug-a 

Sciidau 

Ko-lcu 

Akugi 

Katati 

Sho-Iam 

^fatsu 

ClieDg-pc 

Taiwaii-sugi 

Sam 

Koyosaii 

Chengsam 

Nagi 

Soan-sam 

Kusu 

Cbiuiig 

Yu-sam 

Ke-yu 

Akinire  ? 

Taiwaii-keyaki 

Kc-yu 

Uraziro-inuku 

Soao-moa 

iSarii-suberi 

Kiu-kioiig 

Ciadsu-inaru 

Cheng 

Inubiwa 

Hau-uoki 

Taui-lau-koft 

Sau-sni 
Cho-liu 

Gots-kitsu  (Loochoo) 

Dunt  Morrison  (Nitakayama).  The  Higjhest 
Mountain  in  the  Japanese  Empire. 


■■  Mount  Mobbisos. 

ae  OP  Mui:Nr  Moehieun. 
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■Cusshaku  (Kuchu)  district,  with  the  intention  of  introducing  the  Japanese  fir 
ree.  When  the  raihvay  line  riirough  the  island  is  completed,  it  may  be  found 
)ossible  to  put  out  a  few  branch  lines  to  the  east.  These,  with  the  addition 
)f  tram  lines  into  the  hills,  may  make  it  possible  to  open  up  the  interior  forest 
Ustrict  without  financial  loss,  but  there  is  at  present  no  indication  of  such 
extensive  enterprises  being  instituted. 

Mention  should  be  made,  however,  of  the  few  districts  which  have 
eceived  the  attention  of  Japanese.  The  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Morrison 
Niitaka-yama\  covering  several  miles  in  area,  are  covered  with  valuable 
rees,  and  there  are  two  streams  which  would  afford,  it  is  believed,  a  fairly 
ififective  means  of  transportation  to  the  coast.  Also  a  magnificent  forest  has 
)een  found  in  the  Arisan  range  of  mountains  to  the  east  of  Kagi.  A  gov- 
ernment expert  inspected  the  district  and  found  a  spacious  valley  called 
rlampokuku  to  be  densely  wooded  with  valuable  trees,  such  as  the 
Chaviaecyparis  oblusa  2iV\(X  C.  pisifera,  the  Japanese  cedar  ( Cryptomeria 
yapaiiica),  and  Finns  sp.  running  from  a  foot  to  even  5  feet  in  diameter. 
Two  streams,  the  Sobunkei  (Tsan  bun)  and  Seisuikei  lead  down  into  the 
plains,  and  the  railway  company  have  made  arrangements  to  obtain  a  portion 
Df  their  supplies  from  this  district. 

The  Formosa  government  has  already  accomplished  much  in  afforesta- 
:ion,  and  with  the  idea  of  inducing  the  Chinese  to  plant  trees  in  the  plains  a 
subsidy  of  3,^  yen  cents  is  offered  by  the  Taihoku  prefecture  for  each  dozen 
3f  young  trees  set  out,  subject, to  conditions  which  provide  that  the  trees 
^hall  not  be  cut  down  within  10  years  without  consent  of  the  Prefect,  and 
that  young  trees  which  die  or  have  been  accidentally  destroyed,  shall  be 
replanted  within  3  years.  Planters  possessing  the  most  successful  groves 
irvill  be  rewarded  with  a  sum  not  exceeding  50  yen.  Some  10,000  trees  have 
been  distributed  by  the  F^ormosa  Government.  Poorest  Regulations  have 
been  issued  to  provide  against  the  indiscriminating  destruction  of  the  existing 
forests  and  to  afilbrd  protection  to  the  young  trees. 
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Aiiiiul  tif  Chiii'-Mi-   iiii'l   Jiiiitiifur  IHI-III--1 — IfiiHif   immiiirniilx  -Diilrh  •n-rapntm— 

Cliiii:-w  ih./mliti-.n  prior  l»  Jujiittft-  •hiH)Mfi<iii  -Tlrrri-  HhwlKjiad  iMrmm. 
Santiir  I'opiilatii'u :  —Mr.  Iiia't  r'-ti-inrlin — ('oiiilUion   n/  Mnunr*  jiriiir  to  arrinl  «( 
Dntrh—lhiriii-i  Chhi.'xr  orriquiliim—Thrir  or'ujin— Their  tirrinil — A'li/fcf  jwraiK 
iiniiifui — Ihirru  iiitu  tin-  UiUt — PrimhuiHn  in  fnrhj  tiin/i — liHtHH  ofaprMptnu 
Sliih — r<'i,iihtwii  Mliilixtirx  i.f  r-irioiiM  iinuipH — Itniiiiihriri,  DH-rlliiigt,  Drm, 
Oi-iianiriitu,  Tiitloi'iiiij,  Jliirriiifir,  JHnrnxi-ii,  Buritil,  Ifnui  hiintiiuj,  Itdi'JMH,  Mil 
traditiiiii*  n/  Atinnil,  )''>niiin,  Txon,  2'ifilim-ii,  Paiiritu,  Piii/iiniii,  Ami,  mwiPqw 
i/nnipH — Soriiil    ttiitr   11/  iilmif    iiiiiiijiH—Aifrnnvemml    iihmg    criiain    liiui— 
Ihiniritlir  rrliiliiiiiithiii — lti»tru-tuiii»  iiinoiiij  rrlalirr* — Jttiiik  of  aitiilt — .Vomlilji 
— fiiwiid iinidiii^iiliiin — I'riM ;iiir'-rmiiiirt^  Vii'ira  rrffuriVtHii crime — Pnnithvuni 
0/  ofi\-iivK — Sitruiir*  iif  Firit  liiili-l   ToImijo  e.riiaUtion — OriijiH  of  ittaudert— 
Pliffiiiuil    rliiir'i'irrixtirt—Miihriini    iiiiii    Piijiiiaii    liipr* — Their    luanHrra   «»i) 
i-nntiiiiii — Xiilirc  Imiilt     Fixhiiiii — Pultvrn   lUakiinj — Viiltirittioti  —  T>icrUiiUf»  — 
Oiinifnlit^OniHiiiriitit — /''him/ — I'lMrimr — Rrliifion — 'J'nulitiong — Plague  of  niH 
— MiHrilliiiii'iitK  niilrx, 

II* — I'.lliiii'iil  iir'HijiK—^JfiiLLiis — IJohliMt — iK«- 
•if./h  li/r  ~IIiiU:.i  tra/hrt—l'-iir  H-ihfo  iiroHi** 
■  li/r   in   i-'i'minmi  niiil     in    ('Itimi  nimitiiritl— 
r.:l. 
r.ninh,   lii'—Kr,.liition  of  <i    Chinrite  hoHf— 


Cl» 


■«(■    J'-piihitiim  :~r'>lilir/il    .liriti, 

li„!l>iisj,i,,.,  />;,U>rr^—lI.M;-:<  ) 

-IH.lril.i.li..,,    ../  ^.,mr—CI,i„r. 

Thrir  rl,„nirl.-riMir^  hri-'fhl  rrri. 

■hlKiii'-xr    P<-i>iil<ili-ii  :—Flrxl   m-riniU- 


Firxl  liiiliil'itiniii — IiiMuil»rii  'jH'irl'-rx — Lmyr  iwrl'iUlji — <  'tiimtlriirtiiin  tifilormi- 
liirim — Jl'iiiil-iii'l  iiiiiirnniiiin^  -Iiiijirorril  niiiilit'i">i* — lirriiiinlrurliim  oj  Titih'ilsM 
— .1  Jiijunii'xi-  rill/ — JIk  xlr-'rlx,  hiiililiii'ii,  'iiiil  sli'ipn—Iiitrriiir  tninu — Pojtiiintioa 
tirriiiiliiifi  to  ii-.r  —Ilnpiil  iii'-rrnnr  in  jHijiiiliili'Hi  —F.iiipli'jimml  nf  JajMHetie — 
lUfiniUil  .</ c.mprlilinii  irilh  Cliiiir*r—Mlhi;ir  Hi'--- 

CoMPARr:n  Mith  the  npij^hlwrintj  lands,  China  on  the  west  and  Japan  on 
the  nortii,  I'oniiosa  i^aint-il  her  iiuliistrial  population  at  a"  comi.>aratively 
late  day.  This  island  has,  however,  been  inhabited  by  savage  peoples,  the 
so-called  "  alxiriifines, "  from  the  earliest  days  of  which  we  possess  authentic 
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record.  Chinese  and  Japanese  pirates  made  the  island  their  headquarters 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century  ;  and  following  them  came  the  first 
agriculturalists,  the  Hakkas.  These  people,  practically  outcasts  in  their 
own  land,  found  the  island  much  to  their  liking  and  immigrated  in  large 
numbers,  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Chinese  population.  The 
Dutch,  numbering  at  the  height  of  their  influence  over  2,000  in  all,  occupied 
a  part  of  the  island  from  1624  to  1662.  The  Chinese  population  on  tlie 
arrival  of  the  Dutch  numbered  about  25,000,  but  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars 
induced  many  thousands  more  of  JMing  loyalists  to  emigrate  to  Formosa. 
The  number  of  the  Chinese  population  at  the  close  of  the  Dutch  occupation 
is  indefinitely  stated  as  many  tens  of  thousands.  Under  Koxinga's  rule 
which  followed,  Chinese,  chiefiy  from  Fokien  province.  Hocked  to  the  island 
in  large  numbers,  the  savages  retiring  before  them  towards  the  mountainous 
interior  districts.  In  1683,  die  Imperial  Chinese  Government  obtained 
control,  retaining  the  island  until  1895,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Japan.  During 
the  Chinese  regime  immigration  was  encouraged,  and  thousands  came 
yearly  from  the  neighboring  province  of  Fokien,  until,  in  the  middle  of  the 
1 8th  century,  the  population  was  over  a  million.  Luchow,  the  famous 
Chinese  statesman,  computed  the  population  to  be  2,000,000 ;  but  taking 
into  consideration  the  large  increase  which  followed  and  the  present  popula- 
tion, it  would  appear  that  this  estimate  must  have  been  a  great  exaggeration. 
Meanwhile,  the  savages  had  been  gradually  driven  back  into  the  hills,  and 
the  Chinese  became  the  sole  occupants  of  the  plains.  Immediately  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese  population  was  generally  stated 
as  between  two  and  three  millions,  and  the  savage  population  from  200,000 
upwards.  During  the  military  troubles  which  followed  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion, several  thousands  of  Chinese  left  the  island.  Doubtless,  however,  this 
number  did  not  exceed  two  or  three  hundred  thousand,  including  soldiers 
and  official  employes. 

The  arrival  of  the  Japanese  added  a  third  element  to  the  population, 
making,  at  the  present  day,  three  broad  divisions,  savages  (aborigines), 
Chinese,  and  Japanese,  whom  we  will  consider  in  the  order  named. 

The  account  of  the  Formosa  Savages  which  follows  has  been  almost 
wholly  constructed  from  new  material  kindly  offered  l)y  an  official  friend. 
Mr.  Y.  Ino,  for  this  work.  Mr.  Ino  has  devoted  several  years  to  the  study 
of  the  Formosan  Savages,  has  carried  on  investigations  among  every  group, 
and  to-day  is,  without  doubt,  the  foremost  authority  on  these  wild  people. 
With  the  exception  of  a  very  able  essay  by  Mr.  Taylor  dealing  with  the 
South  F^ormosa  tribes,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese,  no  valuable 
paper  had  been  puljlished  regarding  the  island's  savage  population.  The 
accounts  of  foreign  travellers  who  have  spent  a  day  in  the  savage  district, 
and  who  on  their  return  to  civilization  have  written  descriptions  of  their 
journeys  did  not  aflbrd  us  much  information  regarding  the  inliabitants. 
With  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Hoist,  a  collector  who  confined  his 
researches  to  South  T'ormosa,  no  foreigner  has  made  an  extended  slay  in 
the  savage  territorj',  or  has  visited  the  east  coast  hill  tribes.  The  Japanese, 
however,  have  crossed  from  east  to  west  in  several  places,   have   spent 
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months  in  close  contact  with  the  savages,  and  have  carried  on  systematic 
investigations  among  their  various  groups  from  north  to  south  continuously 
during  the  five  years  of  their  occupation.  It  is  consequently  to  the  Japanese 
that  we  must  look  for  the  most  complete  information  regarding  the  savages, 
and  to  the  Japanese  friend  above  mentioned  I  must  extend  thanks  for  the 
opportunity  afforded  of  presenting  the  first  account  placed  before  English 
readers  of  the  savages  of  the  whole  island. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  and  Chinese,  the  savage  tribes,  or  so- 
called  aborigines,  were  spread  over  the  w^hole  island.   Along  the  large  fertile 
plain  w^hich  forms  the  western  half  of  the  island,  they  were  found  everj'where. 
The  Paiwan  group,  which  retired  before  the  advance  of  invaders  to  the 
mountainous  region  of  the  south  and  to  one  small  part  of  the  plain  in  the 
extreme  south,  occupied  in  the  early  days  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  south- 
western  part   of  the  island.     It  is  possible  that   the  name   of  this  tribe 
suggested  to  the  first  Chinese  the  name  **  Taiwan,*'  which  was  later  adopted 
for  the  whole  island.   .  The  fact  that   the   savages,    in    these  early  days, 
prospered  and  were  at  one  time  strong  and  powerflil  has  been  lianded  down 
to  us  by   Chinese   historians.     One   ancient   Chinese   geographer  writes: 
**  Their  abodes,   scattered  everywhere,    covered  an   area   as   large  as  a 
thousand  //.     The  number  of  the  tribes  was  verj^  great;  each  of  them  forming 
a  band  consisting  of  five  or  six  hundred  or  a  thousand  people.     Each  tribe 
had  over  it  a  chief  whose  command  was  absolute.     7  hey  were  a  courageous 
people  and  gloried  in  warfare."     Again  from  historical  accounts  of  the  Dutch 
we    learn   that   there   were   two   hundred   and    ninety-three  tribes   in  the 
comparatively  limited  sphere  of  the  foreigner  s  influence.     PVoni  these  and 
other  writings  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  tribes  throughout  the  island  were 
very  numerous  in  early  days. 

Little  is  J>:nown  as  to  the  origin  of  these  savage  peoples.  We  may  safely 
assume,  however,  that  F*ormosa  has  been  the  home  of  some  groups  for  at  least 
two  thousand  years.  Chinese  historians  report  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
first  Chinese  in  the  island  (in  608  A.  D.),  they  found  different  tribes  existing, 
whose  language  was  quite  foreign  to  them.  We  also  learn  that  they  were 
of  Malayan  or  Polynesian  origin,  their  short  stature,  their  yellowish  brown 
color,  their  straight  black  hair  and  other  physical  characteristics,  as  well 
as  their  customs  and  language,  bear  sufficiently  strong  resemblance  to  the 
natives  of  the  South  Seas  to  confirm  this.  It  seems  also  that  these  tribes  did 
not  all  arrive  in  the  island  at  the  same  time,  or  land  at  the  same  place,  some 
trace  their  P^ormosa  ancestors  to  a  more  ancient  date  than  others  ;  some 
landed  on  the  western  coast,  others  on  the  eastern  coast ;  some  established 
themselves  in  the  south,  others  in  the  north.  Though  occupying  limited  areas, 
we  find  a  more  or  less  wide  distinction  between  the  tribes  of  one  district  and 
those  of  another.  This  distinction  extends  not  only  to  dress,  habits,  and 
customs,  but  even  to  language  ;  there  being  in  several  instances  groups  of 
savages  w^hose  language  is  unintelligible  to  a  second  group.  Taking  note  of 
these  differences,  recent  investigations  show  that  the  savages  of  the  island 
come  under  eight  divisions.     As  many  tribes,  some  showing  minor  charac- 
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teristics  peculiar  to  them,  comprise  a  division,  we  will  use  the  term  group. 
The'savages  of  the  island  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

1st. — Atayal  group.  5th. — Paiwan  group. 

2nd. — Vonum  group.  6th. — Puyuma  group. 

3rd. — Tsou  group.  7th. — Ami  group. 

4th, — Tsalisen  group.  8di. — Pepo  group. 

Of  the  above,  the  Pepo  (Pepohoan),  Puyuma,  and  Ami  groups  are 
known  to  the  Japanese  as  *'  Jukuban  ''  or  domesticated  savages.  The  Pepo 
live  in  the  western  plain,  and  the  Puyuma  and  Ami  groups  in  the  eastern 
plain,  llie  savages  of  these  three  groups  have  been  despoiled  of  the 
greater  part  of  their  lands  by  the  Chinese.  Influenced  by  the  superior 
strength  and  intelligence  of  the  new  comers  they  have  abandoned  many  of 
their  original  customs,  some  of  them  even  their  language,  and  have  adopted 
the  customs  and  speech  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  this  abandonment  of  ancient 
customs  that  has  brought  to  them  the  designation  of  *'  domesticated 
savages.''  The  other  groups  dwell  in  the  central  mountain  range,  some 
occupying  districts  of  five  or  six  thousand  feet  elevation.  The  traditions  of 
all,  however,  agree  that  they  did  not  occupy  the  rough  mountainous  districts 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  strangers.  Then  in  undisputed  possession,  the 
vast  and  fertile  plain  of  the  western,  half  was  their  home  land,  and  here  they 
enjoyed  a  life  of  ease  and  plenty.  It  was  their  defeat  in  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  with  the  immigrants  that  drove  them  into  the  mountains. 

The  Pepo  alone  remained  to  compete  with  the  strangers  with  a  cruel 
result  only  too  apparent;  the  Chinese  proved  the  fittest  and  survived,  while 
the  savages  decreased  year  after  year  in  numbers  and  in  inlluence,  until  now 
the  population  of  the  Pepo  group  is  but  one  tenth  of  what  it  was  a  century 
ago,  and  is  in  a  poor  and  miserable  condition.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  at 
one  time  formed  a  prosperous  and  powerful  state;  occupying  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  the  extreme  western  plain,  and  possessing  a  geographical  advan- 
tage over  the  other  savages  of  the  island.  They  even  constructed  boats  and 
feeble  rafts  of  timber  with  which  they  crossed  the  dangerous  Formosa  Channel, 
undertaking  expeditions  to  other  lands.  Not  only  did  some  of  the  Pepo 
group  invade  the  southern  coast  of  China,  but  they  crossed  the  Bashee 
Channel  to  the  south,  maintaining  communication  with  Luzon  island.  These 
facts  are  known  from  their  own  traditions  and  from  the  works  of  Chinese 
historians.  They  seem  to  have  reached  the  height  of  their  influence  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  It  was  only  one  hundred  years  ago, 
after  they  met  defeat  in  their  struggle  for  existence,  that  their  prosperity 
was  transferred  to  their  opponents  ;  and,  by  the  assimilating  power  of 
Chinese  civilization  and  the  oppression  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  they 
retained  but  a  minute  portion  of  their  former  domains. 

The  other  groups,  unlike  the  once  powerful  Pepo,  retired  on  the 
approach  of  strangers  to  the  hill  regions,  where  from  the  natural  inhospitality 
of  their  position  they  were  able  to  avoid  the  struggle  for  existence  with  the 
foreign  people  ;  and  as  they  have  retained  their  warlike  and  primitive  nature, 
they  have  been  practically  successful  in  preserving  their  original  independence 
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and  status.     Recent  investigation   shows   the   population  of  the  Formosa 
savages,  excluding  the  Pepohoans,  to  be  as  follows  : — 


Name  of  Group. 

Number  of  Tribe?. 

Number  of  Houses. 

Population. 

Atayal        -     • 

197 

5.567 

23.460 

Vonuni  -    -     ■ 

.      -            144 

2,072 

16,610 

Tsou          -     - 

39 

331 

2,961 

Tsaliscn     -     - 

■     -         105 

5.572 

27,860 

Paiwan  -     - 

-     -         1 10 

3,021 

15.982 

Puyuma-     -     • 

■     -             8 

1. 3 14 

4,891 

Ami  -     -     - 

8j 

3.183 

21,775 

B 

Total-    -    -         687  21,060  ^'3»539 

The  land  occupied  by  these  savage  groups  is  about   7,500  square  miles 
in  area,  or  about  one  half  the  entire  surface  of  the  island.' 

THE    ATAYAL    GROUP. 

The  Atayal  group  spreads  itself  over  the  mountainous  region  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  island,  or  northward  of  a  line  drawn  from  east  to  west 
across  the  central  mountain,  and  passing  through  Horisha  (Polisia) ;  and 
adjoins  the  territory  of  the  Voniim  group  on  the  south.  With  the  higher 
peaks  of  the  middle  range  intersecting  their  land,  this  group  may  be  divided 
into  West  Atayals  and  East  Atayals,  and  these  two  sub-groups  show  some 
slight  characteristics  peculiar  to  each. 

Dwellhigs, — The  Atayals  have  their  dwellings  on  the  slopes  of  steep 
mountains.  The  West  Atayals  form  several  tribes,  widely  scattered, 
especially  in  the  northern  part,  and  have  their  huts  from  five  or  six  hundred 
to  a  thousand  feet  apart.  In  the  southern  part,  groups  of  huts,  each  consisting 
of  from  four  or  five  to  ten,  are  found.  The  East  Atayals  also  form  several 
villages,  their  huts  being  scattered,  however,  in  an  irregular  way,  some  huts 
being  but  twenty  or  thirty  feet  apart,  and  others  as  far  as  five  or  six  hundred 
feet.  In  building  their  huts  they  erect  posts  of  wood  and  stone,  with  walls 
of  bamboo  interlaced  with  a  kind  of  rush  or  grass  and  thatched  with  the 
same  material.  The  dwellings  of  the  East  Atayals,  however,  are  quite 
different  from  those  of  the  West.  They  dig  a  cellar-like  excavation  some 
3  to  6  feet  deep,  and  with  the  earth  thus  obtained  a  wall  is  built  around 
the  mouth  of  the  excavation,  and  the  interior  is  paved  with  stone.  Strong 
wooden  pillars  with  cross  poles  are  erected,  and  Hat  pieces  of  stone  are 
used  as  roofing.  These  houses  are  unnoticeable  at  any  distance,  projecting 
as  they  do  only  some  four  feet  above  the  surrounding  ground.  They  have 
but  a  single  entrance,  and  a  ladder,  consisting  generally  of  a  simple  notched 
pole,  is  required  to  descend  into  their  houses.  Their  store  nouses  are 
erected  on  [)osts,  and  are  raised  scwne  3  or  5  feet  above  the  ground.  To 
provide  against  die  ravages  of  rats  a  circular  piece  of  board  surmounts  each 
post. 

X.  i^'oi'  a  vocabulary  of  the  diiierent  groups  see  Appeudix. 
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Dress, — The  garments  of  the  Atayals  consist,  lor  the  male,  of  a  tunic 
and  a  square  of  native  made  cloth.  The  tunic  is  sleeveless,  and  reaches 
below  the  waist.  It  is  open  in  front,  and  consequently  provides  covering  for 
practically  the  back  and  shoulders  of  the  body  alone.  The  square  cloth  is 
considered  as  an  extra  garment,  and  when  used  is  simply  wrapped  about 
the  body  above  the  waist.  An  abbreviated  loin  cloth  completes  the  attire. 
The  women  wrap  about  the  body,  from  left  to  right,  a  square  of  cloth,  but 
those  who  live  near  the  border  districts  frequently  add  to  this  an  under  shirt- 
like jacket  made  of  white  cotton  cloth  obtained  from  the  Chinese.  They  also 
tie  about  the  lower  leg  a  square  of  cloth  which  hangs  down  about  the  foot  like 
a  legging.  The  material  for  the  sarong-like  garment  is  woven  by  the  savages 
on  their  crude  looms,  China  grass  being  the  fibre  used.  Woollen  or  other 
threads  of  red,  blue,  and  black  colors  obtained  by  unravelling  blankets 
originally  procured  from  Chinese,  are  woven  in  with  the  local  material  in  such 
a  way  as  to  present  pleasing  geometrical  designs.  The  women  who  live 
near  the  Chinese  district  frequently  wear  Chinese  coats,  and  they  are  fond  of 
using  as  a  head  dress  a  length  of  colored  cloth  decorated  with  buttons  and 
other  ornaments.  The  men  wear  on  the  head  a  skull  cap  made  of  hide, 
obtained  from  the  heads  of  young  deer,  with  the  small  deer  horns  projecting. 
A  cap  made  of  rattan  is  also  frequently  worn. 

Ornaments. — As  ear  ornaments,  the  Atayals  favor  bamboo  sticks  of 
yi  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  of  varying  length,  but  generally  over 
4  inches,  which  are  placed  through  holes  made  in  the  ear  lobes.  These 
sticks  are  often  nicely  carved,  chiefly  with  geometrical  figures  ;  they  are  also 
sometimes  wound  with  colored  thread,  or  have  tassels  or  other  pendants, 
such  as  rectangular  polished  shell  ornaments,  attached  to  each  end. 

Tattooing, — This  method  of  personal  decoration  is  practised  among  both 
sexes.  Not  only  do  they  consider  it  highly  ornamental,  but  some  designs 
are  adopted  as  marks  of  maturity  among  both  males  and  females,  not  being 
resorted  to  until  the  subject  has  reached  the  age  of  puberty.  The  designs 
follow  well  established  patterns.  The  men  tattoo  their  foreheads  and  chins 
with  short  heavy  vertical  lines,  and  on  arriving  at  maturity  and  having  been 
accepted  by  the  tribe  as  recognized  adults,  tattoo  short  lines  on  their  breasts, 
also  sometimes  on  the  legs  and  arms.  The  females  on  attaining  womanhood 
add  a  rather  complex  pattern  in  pale  blue  leading  from  the  mouth  with  an 
upward  curve  to  the  ears,  and  measuring  nearly  an  inch  in  width.  It  is  made 
up  of  three  sets  of  three  lines,  each  set  being  connected  by  a  chevron  line. 
The  removal  of  certain  teeth  is  also  considered  by  the  Atayals  to  improve 
their  appearance.  Both  men  and  women  remove  from  the  upper  jaw  the 
two  lateral  incisors.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Atayals  are  fond  of 
necklaces,  bracelets,  and  other  similar  ornaments.  The  teeth  of  animals, 
hard  red  berries  obtained  from  a  certain  tree,  and  brass  and  other  bright 
metals  are  used  for  these  ornaments. 

Food. — Their  chief  articles  of  food  are  millet,  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
taros,  together  with  the  meat  of  deer  and  wild  pig.  They  eat  with  their 
fingers,  and-the  preparation  of  their  food  is  limited  to  a  hasty  boiling  or 
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roasting.  They  also  use  salt  to  season  their  food.  The  Atayals  of  the  high 
interior  mountains,  who  are  usually  without  salt,  eat  ginger  root  with  their 
food. 

Marriage, — I'he  sexes  appear  to  join  in  marriage  on  terms  of  equalit}\ 
There  is  but  one  restriction, — the  man  must  have  fully  reached  manhood 
according  to  their  own  criterion  and  must  have  been  duly  recognized  by  the 
tribe  as  an  adult.  This  means  that  the  applicant  must  have  attended  the 
grand  meeting  of  the  braves,  which  is  limited  to  those  who  have  killed  an 
outsider  and  brought  forward  the  head  of  the  victim.  Thus  the  initial  quali- 
fication of  a  would-be  husband  is  to  have  enracred — and  it  must  have  been 
with  success — in  a  head-hunting  expedition.  The  east  Atayals  possess  in 
their  most  populous  district  a  hut  elevated  on  piles  some  twenty  feet  above 
the  ground.  A  newly  married  couple  occupy  this  habitation  five  nights 
following  the  marriage. 

Disease, — Disease  is  attributed  to  the  anger  of  evil  spirits.  Every  village 
possesses  an  old  woman  who  undertakes  to  drive  out  the  offending  spirits. 
Squatting  down  near  the  sick  one,  she  holds  between  her  knees  a  bamboo  tube 
which  is  permitted  to  project  a  few  inches  in  front  of  her.  On  it  she  balances 
a  sacred  charm  consisting  of  a  small  pierced  stone.  She  waves  her  hand 
above  it,  imploring  the  spirits  to  withdraw  their  evil  spell.  If  the  stone  falls 
she  considers  the  spirits  unwilling  to  release  the  victim ;  if  the  ball  remains 
balanced  for  a  moment  or  so  she  believes  a  favorable  answer  has  been 
received,  and  that  consequently  the  patient  will  recover. 

Burial, — On  the  death  of  one  of  the  Atayals  the  family  of  the  deceased 
»  mourn  bitterly.  New  clothes  are  placed  on  the  corpse,  and  it  is  further 
wrapped  in  a  deer  skin  or  large  cloth.  The  West  Atayals  dig  a  grave  under 
the  sleeping  room  of  the  habitation  occupied  by  the  deceased  during  life,  and 
the  body  is  buried  there.  Mourning  is  continued  by  the  family  for  from  ten 
to  thirty  days,  when  the  house  is  deserted  for  ever,  it  being  in  reality  a 
tomb  for  the  dead.  The  East  Atayals  bury  the  dead  outside  of  die  house 
and  do  not  change  their  residence.  .  They  consider,' however,  the  plot  where 
the  body  lies  as  sacred  property,  and  never  visit  it. 

Head'Htmting. — Of  all  the  savages  in  the  island  the  Atayals  are  the 
most  active  and  aggressive  in  head-hunting.  This  ferocious  practice  has 
entered  into  their  life,  and  plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  their  whole  social 
system  as  to  have  become  almost  ineradicable  so  long  as  a  remnant  of  their 
old  life  remains.  The  Atayals  consider  head-hunting  justifiable,  in  fact 
obligatory,  in  the  following  cases  : — 

1.  To  be  assured  of  a  year  of  abundance,  the  heads  of  freshly  killed 
human  beings  must  be  offered  up  to  their  ancestors. 

2.  To  qualify  for  entrance  into  the  councils  as  a  recognized  adult. 

3.  To  gain  favor  with  the  unmarried  female,  making  it  possible  to 
obtain  as  wife  one  of  the  most  attractive  damsels. 

4.  To  obtain  rank  and  influence.  The  degree  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion gained  among  fellow  savages  is  dependent  upon  the  number  of  heads 
secured. 
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5.  To  gain  for  the  individual  and  his  family,  and  even  for  the  tribe, 
freedom  from  pestilence.  For  instance,  small  pox  is  sometimes  prevalent ; 
to  drive  out  the  pest  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  patient  will  engage  in  a 
head-hunting  expedition. 

6.  To  be  considered  victor  in  a  dispute  or  to  recover  one's  standing 
after  having  committed  some  offence  against  one's  fellows.  Thus,  when  two 
savages  quarrel  and  cannot  arrive  at  a  settlement,  both  parties  disappear  ; 
and  the  first  to  return  with  a  head  obtains  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  in  his 
favor.  Also  one  who  is  suspected  of  having  offended  against  the  established 
rules  of  Atayals  may  clear  himself  of  reproach  by  bringing  to  his  village  a 
newly  decapitated  head. 

Taking  the  above  into  consideration,  it  woiild  appear  that  head-hunting 
enters  into  the  religion  of  the  Atayals.  Furthermore,  according  to  the 
moral  standard  of  the  people,  it  is  positively  obligatory  on  every  male 
adult,  unless  such  individual  is  prepared  to  incur  the  hatred  and  probably 
the  hostility  of  his  comrades.  Head-hunting  is  a  dangerous  occupation,  and 
the  Atayal  frequently  meets  his  death.  'I  he  event  of  a  brave  returning 
unharmed  and  bearing  the  much  prized  head  of  his  victim  is  consequently  an 
occasion  for  great  rejoicing.  On  his  approach  being  heralded,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  members  of  liis  village, — men,  women  and  children,  to 
rush  out  and  greet  him.  The  stor)'  of  his  exploit  is  listened  to  with  keen 
joy,  the  brave  praised  for  his  valor,  and  a  celebration  takes  place  in  which 
dancing  and  the  drinking  of  wines  plays  a  most  prominent  part.  Every 
village  possesses  a  small  narrow  platform  supported  on  wooden  or  bamboo 
poles  some  three  or  four  feet  high.  It  is  out  in  the  open  air,  and  on  it  are 
placed  the  heads  obtained  by  the  braves  of  the  village.  This  repository  is 
under  the  charge  of  the  village  chief,  and  the  heads  are  never  removed. 
After  exposure  to  the  rain  and  ravages  of  insects  and  rats,  the  trophies  are 
soon  reduced  to  glistening  skulls ;  and  to  the  stranger,  are  the  most  striking 
objects  to  be  seen  in  a  savage  village.  Some  villages  possess  several  hundred 
heads,  and  the  smallest  habitation  as  a  rule  some  ten.  Tradition  speaks  of 
one  brave  who  himself  had  captured  500'  heads.  The  average  at  present  for 
a  recognized  brave  is  about  ten. 

Religion, — After  the  rice  or  millet  has  been  harvested,  the  Atayals 
select  a  day,  during  the  period  of  a  full  moon,  and  worship  their  ancestors. 
A  similar  ceremony  occurs  when  seed  is  sown.  The  first  is  to  express  their 
gratitude  for  a  bountiful  harvest,  which  they  attribute  to  the  spirits  of  their 
dead  ancestors  ;  and  the  second  is  to  beseech  a  continuance  of  favor  in 
respect  to  the  coming  harvest.  In  such  case  the  ceremony  is  as  follows  : 
Ever}'  family  makes,  from  the  rice  or  millet  they  have  harvested,  cakes, 
which  they  take  during  the  darkness  of  night  into  the  thick  wood,  and 
wrapping  them  in  leaves,  suspend  them  from  the  branches  of  trees.  The 
spirits  of  their  ancestors  are  expected  to  partake  of  their  offerings.  The 
day  following,  the  whole  village  meet  together,  and  mirth  and  gaiety 
prevails.  At  events  where  merriment  prevails,  the  younger  women  frequently 
engage  in  very  licentious  dances  consisting  of  t\visting  and  squirming  and 
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siigijestive  muscle  movements  not  unlike  the  Hawaiian  dance.     Time  is  kept 
by  the  music  from  je\vshar|)  like  instruments  made  ol  l>amlx)o. 

THK  VONUM  GROUP. 

Boundaries, — The  Vonum  cjroup  spreads  itself  over  the  mountainous 
region  of  the  centn*  of  the  island,  joinini^  the  territory  of  the  Atayals  on  the 
north,  the  district  of  Tsou  group  on  the  south  east,  and  the  Amis  on  the 
east.  In  addition,  on  the  high  plateau  near  Lake  Candidius  (Suishako) 
to  the  south  of  Horisha  (Polisia^  is  a  small  settlement  of  Vonums  who  have 
adopted  Chinese  ways  to  some  extent.  To  these  semi-civilized  aborigines 
the  following  does  not  apply. 

Dwcllincrs, — ^'Ihe  Vonums  live  in  villages,  with  their  huts  some  30  to  90 
feet  apart.  I'requently  they  live  at  great  elevations ;  w^ith  one  or  two  excep- 
tions the  highest  parts  of  the  great  central  range  are  within  their  district, 
hi  erecting  their  houses  a  shallow  pit  one  or  two  feet  deep  is  dug,  and  over 
this  the  wood  and  stone  \\ox\i  is  constructed.  The  sup|)orting  posts  are  of 
wood  and  l)aml)Oo,  and  thci  walls  are  of  interlaced  rush  and  grass  work.  If  the 
material  is  abundant,  the  pillars  are  sometimes  of  tlat  slabs  of  slate  piled  up 
evenly,  but  witln)ut  mortar.  The  roof  is  thatched  wdth  grass  or  rushes,  or 
covered  with  tree  bark  and  frequently  slate.  The  lloor  is  }>aved  with  flat 
pieces  of  slate.  The  small  yard  in  front  of  the  entrance  is  also  commonly 
paved  with  stoiK^  and  it  is  in  this  place  that  the  savage  family  do  most  of 
their  work. 

Dress, — The  men  wear  a  sleeveless  tunic  similar  to  that  of  the  Atayabj^..^^, 
the  material  being  either  thin  locally-made  cloth,  or  leather.     Women  have.^ 
short  and  tight  sle(;ved  shirts  reaching  down   to  the  belly,   the  material  of 
which  is  usually  light  cotton  cloth  obtained  from  the  Chinese,  and  tlie  outer 
sai'ong-like  garment  reaching  from  their  shoulders  to  the  knees  as  worn  by 
the  Atayals.     Resides   the  al;ove,  the  males  place  about  the  breast,  like  a 
small  apron,  a  square  of  cloth  folded  in  triangular  form  and  fastened  about 
the  body  bj-  strings  attached  to  the  corners  of  the  clodi.     A  second  apron 
similar  to  the  abovei  and  fastened  in  like  manner  is  placed  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly.     '1  ht!  triangular  front  of  the  upper  apron  is  embroidered. 

Oruametils. — A  hard  red  l)eriy  w^hich  has  th<!  appearance  of  a  coral 
bead,  a  yellowish  berry,  animal  tetith,  bright  transparent  stones,  or  false 
jewels  obtained  from  the  Chinese!  are  used  for  necklaces.  Shells  are  also 
used.     They  root  out  the  lateral  incisors  on  the  upper  jaw. 

Food. — Their  chief  food  consists  of  millet,  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  taro, 
deer,  wild  pig,  etc.  A  wooden  spoon  is  used  by  some  of  the  Vonums  in 
eating  their  food,  though  the  majorit\-  eat  with  their  fingers.  An  intoxicating 
drink  is  made  l)y  this  group  from  millet  or  rice.  After  the  cereal  has  been 
bniised  by  jjounding  widi  a  stone,  a  morsel  at  a  time  is  taken  into  the  mouth 
by  the  various  jxople  engaged  in  the  work,  and  masticated  until  soft,  being 
freely  mixed  with  saliva.  It  is  then  thrown  into  an  earthern  jar  where  it 
f(*rments  rapidh'.     Water  is  then  added,  and  the  stuff  is  readv  for  use. 


Atayals  living  near  Polisia. 
igMnent  ofSkaJIa  among  Atayals. 
I  Wanen  as  Burden  Curiers. 
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Marriaj^e. — Perfect  freedom  exists  as  to  marriage  among  both  sexes. 
The  custom  of  pretending  to  seize  a  bride  by  force  is  in  existence  among 
them.  With  a  company  of  friends  the  bridegroom  goes  to  the  house  of  his 
intended,  and  in  the  face  of  pretended  opposition  seizes  his  bride  and 
carries  her  off  to  his  own  habitation.  After  a  few  days,  a  feast  is  given  to 
the  friends  of  tlie  couple.  In  some  of  the  tril^es,  a  sham-fight  occurs  between 
the  relatives  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  the  drawing  of  blood  on 
the  part  of  one  of  them  is  considered  of  good  omen. 

Diseases, — Diseases  are  considered  as  a  manifestation  of  the  anger  of 
evil  spirits.  An  old  female  priestess  is  called  in,  who  by  waving  the  rushes 
which  she  carries,  one  in  each  hand,  is  supposed  to  induce  the  bad  spirits 
to  retire.  Sometimes  these  sorceresses  treat  the  patient  by  ruffling  the 
afflicted  part. 

Burial. — On  the  death  of  a  V(^num  savage  the  surviving  relatives  make 
a  great  show  of  grief.  The  dead  body  is  wrapped  in  a  deer-skin  and 
buried  in  a  grave  outside  the  house. 

Head hu7iting. — The  Vonums  do  not  at  present  engage  in  head-hunting 
to  the  extent  that  marks  their  more  northern  brothers,  hi  some  parts  of 
their  district,  however,  it  is  quite  common.  The  practice  does  not  enter 
into  their  religion.  •  'Jhey  regard  the  hunting  of  heads  merely  as  evidence  of 
one's  courage  and  prowess,  and  the  successful  hunter  who  returns  with  a 
head  is  considered  to  have  ^iven  abundant  evidence  that  he  is  a  brave 
warrior  worthy  of  the  tribe.  Accordingly,  the  savage  who  has  obtained  the 
most  heads  is  considered  the  chief  warrior,  the  bravest  man  in  the  tribe.  A 
savage  who  has  refrained  from  head-hunting  can  obtain  a  wife  among  the 
less  attractive  girls,  but  a  savage  belle  would  look  for  a  husband  among  the 
young  braves  who  had  proven  their  valor  and  intrepidity. 

The  \'onums  have  small  straw-thatched  receptacles  built  in  the  shape  of 
houses  near  their  habitations,  and  here  are  kept  their  collections  of  heads, 
not  only  human  but  those  of  animals  as  well,  the  latter  being  trophies  of  the 
hunt. 

Religion. — The  spirits  of  their  departed  ancestors  are  worshipped  on  a 
day  following  the  harvest,  and  again  before  the  sowing.  With  some  of  the 
V'onum  tribes  a  bundle  of  green  grass  is  placed  in  a  certain  part  of  a  house 
as  a  symbol  of  the  sacred  day,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  family's  ancestral 
spirits  will  congregate  about  this  emblem.  Native  w^ine  is  sprinkled  on  the 
floor  about  the  sacred  place,  and  prayers  for  good  fortune  are  offered  up  to 
the  spirits.  Ordinarily  fire  is  obtained  with  a  flint  and  steel,  but  on  these 
sacred  days  it  is  prochiced  by  rubbing  together  pieces  of  w^ood,  which  would 
appear  to  denote  that  the  latter  method  was  the  one  formerly  in  common 
use. 

THK    TSOU     (iROUP. 

The  Tsou  group  occupy  the  mountainous  district  to  the  immediate 
south-west  of  Nitakayama  (Mt.  Morrison).  On  the  north,  the  Chimrj^uran 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Dakusuikei,  .separates  them  from  the  Vonum  group. 
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To  the  south  their  district  extends  to  the  vicinity  of  Rokkiri  (Lakuli),  where 
it  joins  the  territory  of  the  Tsalisen  group.  On  the  east,  the  central  mountain 
range  marks  their  boundary,  and  on  the  west,  their  land  ends  with  the 
boundar}'  of  the  high  hill  district. 

Divellijiors, — The  Tsou  savaq^es  live  in  villagfes.     Their  habitations  are 
situated  in  the  dense  jungle,  and  the  houses  are  built  from  thirty  to  ninety 
feet  apart.     The  construction  of  their  houses  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
Dyaks  of  Borneo.     The  houses  are  oblong  in  shape.     The  supporting  posts 
are  unhewn  logs  or  bamboo,  and  the  wall  is  of  rushes  or  grass  interlaced 
The  roof  is  thatched  with  grass,  and  slopes  down  on  four  sides.    Every  tribe 
possesses  in  common  a  i)articularly  large  room  called   **  Khuva  "  by  the 
savages.     The  floor  of  this  structure  is  elevated  some  4  or  5  feet,   and  the 
knotched  pole  serves  as  a  ladder  to  afiord  entrance.     The  building,  which 
consists  of  one  large  room  without  walls,  with  a  large  open  fire  place  on  the 
floor  in  the  centre,   serves  as  a  dormitory  for  the  unmarried  young  men. 
The  occupants  are  not  permitted  to  enter  a  house  where  women  reside;  nor 
are  they  allowed  to  possess  any  article  which  was  originally  the  property  of 
the  other  sex,  or  which  is  specially  intended  for  women's  use.     By  these 
measures,  premature  intercourse  with  the  girls  of  the  village,  as  well  as  all 
effeminating  influence,  is  provided  against.    Furthermore,  cold  and  rain-laden 
winds  find  easy  access  to  the  sleeping  room.     Thus  the  young  men  are 
hardened,  and  become  inured  to  the  rough  life  of  warriors.    The  special  duty 
of  the  young  men  of  the  **  Khuva*'  is  to  carry  messages  to  other  villages 
when  required.     It  is  while  in  the  Khuva  that  the  young  men  are  trained  in 
warfare:  the  manufacture  and  the  use  of  various  weapons  is  shown  them, 
and  they  are  taught  such  handicraft  as  their  life  requires. 

"  Khuva"  is  also  used  as  the  village  meeting  house,  and  when  affairs  of 
importance  are  to  be  discussed  it  is  at  this  place  the  adult  males  assemble. 
The  place  is  furthermore  open  to  visiting  savages  from  the  neighboring 
villages. 

Head- Hunting, — This  practice  is  gradually  falling  into  disuse  among 
the  Tsou  savages.  Every  dwelling  possesses  a  small  elevated  house-shaped 
structure,  provided  with  shelves  on  which  the  heads  are  kept.  Their  views 
as  to  practice  are  similar  to  those  held  by  the  Vonnms,  but  they  rqgard  the 
custom  as  one  of  the  past  glories  of  the  tribe,  and  as  one  which  has  ceased 
to  be  profitable. 

Dress, — The  garments  worn  by  this  group  resemble  those  of  tlie 
Vonums,  except  that  deer  skins  are  more  frequently  used  as  the  material 
for  the  dress  of  men.  Like  the  Vonums,  the  men  wear  the  triangular  aprons 
on  the  chest  and  belly. 

The  women  hang  a  piece  of  nicely  embroidered  white  cloth  about 
5x12  inches  in  size  about  the  chest  by  strings  attached  to  the  four  comers, 

Or7iaments, — Pieces  of  brass  and  other  bright  metals  are  worn  on  the 
breast,  and  necklaces,  consisting  of  bright  colored  berries  stnmg  like  beads, 
are  highly  valued.     Like  the  \'onums,  they  root  out  certain  of  the  teeth. 
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Food. — ^The  chief  articles  of  food  are  rice,  millet,  sweet  potatoes,  taros, 
enison,  wild  pig  meat,  etc.  They  use  a  long  flat  trowel-like  implement  when 
ating,  and  they  drink  from  a  cup-like  section  of  a  particular  gourd  found  in 
leir  forests.  They  brew  an  intoxicating  liquor  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
onums. 

Alarriage, — There  is  the  same  freedom  in  marriage  as  characterizes 
ther  groups.  The  young  Tsou  brave  presents  to  the  young  lady  of  his 
loice  an  ornamental  hair-pin  called  **siisii/'  which  is  made  of  deer-horn, 
he  acceptance  of  this  gift  signifies  consent.  The  bridegroom  now  publicly 
mounces  his  betrothal,  and  with  several  of  his  friends  visits  the  home  of 
le  bride,  and  with  a  sham  exhibition  of  force  carries  her  away  to  his*  home, 
he  following  morning  the  bride  runs  away  and  returns  to  the  home  of  her 
lother.  Here  she  remains  three  days,  when  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom 
isit  her  house ;  and  again,  with  a  show  of  force,  she  is  carried  to  the  home 
f  her  lover,  where  a  social  meeting  is  held  and  the  marriage  ceremony  is 
^nsidered  at  an  end. 

Disease. — Disease  is  considered  an  expression  of  the  wrath  of  a  de- 
arted  soul.  Certain  old  men  and  women,  who  are  considered  to  possess 
fecial  powers  as  sorcerers,  profess  ability  to  pacify  the  angry  spirits,  and 
ence  to  cure  disease.  The  sorcerer  offers  up  two  bamboo -tubes,  one  with 
ce  in  it,  the  other  with  wine ;  and  then,  with  a  reed  in  each  hand,  he 
pproaches  the  patient,  waving  the  wands  and  praying  for  mercy.  The 
ce  and  wine  is  thrown  about  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house, 

Burial, — Deep  family  mourning  follows  death.  Near  the  entrance  of 
le  house  a  grave  is  dug,  some  5  or  6  feet  deep,  and  the  dead  is  wrapped 
p  in  a  deer  skin  and  buried  there.  A  stone  of  sufficient  size  to  support  the 
irth  above  is  placed  over  this,  at  some  little  distance  above  the  body  ;  on 
lis  the  earth  is  packed,  and  when  the  surface  is  reached,  it  is  smoothed 
ver,  so  as  to  resemble  the  ground  about  it.  Contrary  to  the  general  custom 
mong  the  savages,  this  plot  of  ground  is  put  to  ordinary  use. 

Head-Hunting. — The  Tsous  were  at  one  time  ardent  head  hunters,  but 
le  practice  has  now  been  given  up.  Their  ancestors  were  great  warriors, 
id  frequently  fought  with  other  savages,  often  returning  triumphantly  with 
le  heads  of  their  enemies.  In  memory  of  these  deeds,  the  group  keep  to 
lis  day  the  ancient  shields  and  the  trophies  of  war  including  a  goodly  array 
f  skulls,  all  of  which  are  preserved  with  great  care  in  **  Khuva,"  or  the 
ichelor  dormitory. 

Religion. — A  tree  near  the  entrance  to  a  village,  usually  selected  on 
ccount  of  its  large  size,  receives  special  homage  from  the  various  tribes 
f  the  Tsou  group.  It  is  thought  that  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors 
ike  their  abode  in  these  trees.  Before  sowing  and  after  harvest,  when 
ley  mow  the  grass,  which  is  a  ceremony  performed  once  a  year,  and  refil 
le  bamboo  water  pipes,  likewise  an  annual  ceremony,  the  savages  assemble 
fider  this  tree,  and  sprinkling  wine  about  the  ground,  they  worship  the 
)irits  of  their  departed  ancestors.  A  variety  of  orchid  is  also  considered  to 
s  a  sacred  plant.      The  savages  grow  this  flower  at   the   foot  of  the 
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holy  tree  and  near  the  bachelors'  dormitory.  Traditions  of  the  tribe  are  to 
the  effect  that  their  ancestors  carried  this  tlower  into  battle,  and  to  it  they 
attributed  their  victories.  It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  cut  down  or  in  any  way 
injure  these  plants. 

THE    TSALISEN     GROUP. 

The  Tsalisens  occupy  the  southern  portion  of  the  central  high  range 
with  Mount  Kurayao  as  their  centre.  On  the  north,  they  join  the  Tsou 
group,  and  on  the  cast  the  Puyuma  and  Paiwan  groups,  while  the  Paiwans 
are  also  on  their  soudiern  border. 

• 

Dioellings, — Tlie  homes  of  diis  group  are  invariably  built  on  the  moun- 
tain slope.     'Phey  cut  into  the   hill-side    to  the  depth  they  desire  to  giv 
their  house  and  wall  up  the  front  of  the  excavation, — a  very  simple  medio 
of  obtaining  a  strong  stormproof  habitation.     The  front  and  wall  work, 
well  as  the  front  roof  supports,  are  of  piled  up  slate,  and  the  roof  and  rtoo»- 
are  also  made  of  the  same  material.     As  compared  with  the  houses  of 
other  savages  these  structures  are  noticeable  in  that  they  are  of  stone  anci 
earth,  while  the  rank  of  an  occupant  is  denoted  by  the  decorations  of  tl\e 
eaves,   a  chief  of  a  tribe  possessing  a  house  the  eaves  of  which  exhibit 
carvings  of  people,  of  snakes,  etc.     wSome  chiefs  with  large  houses  will  have 
as  many  as  60  carved  eaves.     In  the  extreme  south,  the  tribes  sometimes 
erect  boards  standin^r  some  three  or  four  feet  hio^h  in  front  of  their  houses, 
each  bearing  on  its  face  a  crude  engraving  of  a  human-being. 

Dress. — ^The  Tsalisen  savages  commonly  wear  short,  tight-sleeved  tunics 
open  in  front  and  reaching  down  to  below  the  waist.  About  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  they  wind,  from  right  to  left,  a  length  of  cloth  which  is  gathered 
in  by  many  folds  at  the  waist.  The  men  wear  these  cloths  down  to  the 
knees,  but  the  women  have  them  extended  nearly  to  the  feet. 

Ornmnents, — Like  many  of  the  South  Sea  islanders,  the  Tsalisens  are 
fond  of  wearinof  o^rasses  and  llowers  as  a  head  dress.  Both  men  and  women 
tattoo,  but  among  the  former,  tattooing  is  permitted  only  to  chiefs  and  their 
families.  It  serves  them  both  as  an  ornament  and  as  a  sign  of  high  rank. 
The  patterns  are  entirely  unlike  those  of  the  northern  savages.  There  is 
one  geometrical  design  made  up  of  parallel  lines  commencing  at  the  elbow, 
covering  the  whole  upper  arm,  and  reaching  to  die  shoulder,  and  a  second 
pattern  consists  of  a  complicated  geometrical  figure  leading  from  the  breasts 
up  over  the  shoulders  and  down  the  small  of  the  back.  The  women  tattoo 
only  their  hands,  the  design  consisting  of  straight  and  accurately  carved  lines. 

Food. — The  chief  articles  of  diet  are  millet,  rice,  sweet-potatoes,  taros, 
venison,  and  wild  pig  meat.  They  eat  with  wooden  spoons,  and  the  dishes 
for  food  are  made  of  closely  woven  rattan.  An  intoxicating  drink  is  made  by 
grinding  millet  or  rice  into  a  (lour,  adding  water  and  the  pollen  of  the  flower 
of  a  variety  of  the  goose  foot  plant  iChenopodium  album)  which  incites 
fermentation.  The  Tsalisen  group  are  inveterate  chewers  of  betelnut.  The 
meat  of  the  nut  is  wrapped  in  a  tobacco  leaf,  and  when  chewed  has  a 
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Jightly  stimulating  effect.     This  practice  blackens  the  teeth  and  gives  an 
innatural  reddish  color  to  the  gums,  lips,  and  tongue. 

Alarriage, — Marriage  among  the  group  is  not  quite  so  free  and 
inrestricted  as  with  other  Formosa  savages.  The  consent  of  the  parents 
)n  both  sides  must  be  obtained,  and  the  preliminary  arrangements  must  be 
)laced  in  the  care  of  a  middleman.  After  matters  have  been  definitely 
irranged,  a  month  is  allowed  to  intervene,  and  then  on  an  appointed  day 
he  suitor  visits  the  house  of  his  intended  and  a  simple  ceremony  sanctions 
he  right  of  the  couple  to  come  together.  The  woman  remains  at  the  home 
>f  her  mother  until  a  child  is  born,  when  she  removes  to  the  home  of  her 
lusband,  and  the  marriage.is  then  considered  to  have  been  effected.  Should 
»he  be  without  issue,  however,  her  suitor  ceases  to  call,  and  all  familiarity 
>etween  the  couple  comes  to  an  end.  Both  parties  are  now  free  to  seek  a 
nate  elsewhere. 

Disease. — As  is  general  among  the  Formosa  savages,  this  group 
ittributes  disease  to  the  ill-will  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  and  a  religious 
-ite  called  '*  Parish  "  is  resorted  to,  to  drive  away  the  offended  ones. 

Burial. — When  a  Tsalisen  dies,  all  the  village  acquaintances  of  the 
Jeparted  visit  the  family  to  condole  with  them.  The  dead  is  dressed  in  new 
garments  and  is  buried  in  a  deep  grave  dug  under  the  floor  of  the  house. 
Jntil  the  day  of  the  next  full-moon  following  the  death,  the  inmates  refrain 
rem  removing  from  the  house  any  article  which  may  have  been  used  by  the 
ieparted.  After  this  period  "  Parish  '*  is  held  and  the  funeral  observances 
ire  considered  at  an  end. 

Head- Hunting. — The  Tsalisens  consider  head-hunting  an  honorable 
practice.  Their  method  of  slaughter  is  vividly  expressed  by  a  Chinese  poet 
who  wrote,  **  Like  fierce  tigers,  they  range  the  woods  and  pounce  on  human 
beads.''  Now,  however,  with  many  of  the  tribes  of  the  group,  head-hunting 
is  gradually  going  out  of  fashion.  The  few  who  continue  the  practice  cele- 
brate the  capture  of  a  head  with  a  great  festival  to  which  all  are  invited. 
The  freshly  decapitated  head  is  boiled  to  remove  all  fleshy  parts,  and  the 
cleaned  skull  is  preserved  with  great  care.  The  more  civ^ilized  tribes 
preserve  the  skulls  of  animals  as  a  substitute  for  the  human  head. 

Religion. — The  religious  rites  known  as  *'  Parish  "  are  in  full  force 
among  this  group.  The  ceremony  consists  in  arranging  certain  articles 
such  as  dishes,  food,  etc.,  in  a  certain  form,  mumbling  over  them  certain 
incantations  which  the  savages  believe  bring  down  the  spirits  of  their  ances- 
tors, who  are  present  so  long  as  the  ceremony  lasts.  Should  one  violate  the 
rules  of  this  ceremony  or  offend  by  entering  the  charmed  circle  over  which 
the  priestess  alone  presides,  the  spirits  will  visit  on  the  offender  their  ill-will. 
In  some  respects  this  ceremony  resembles  that  of  **  taboo''  among  certain 
South  Sea  islanders. 

They  worship  the  manes  of  their  ancestors  four  times  a  year.  Some 
Tsalisen  tribes  have  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors  came  down  from  heaven 
with  twelve  earthen  jars ;  and  at  the  present  day,  in  the  house  of  a  great 
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chief  a  peculiar  old  earthen-ware  jar  is  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation ;  others  have  a  tradition  that  the  moon  gave  birth  to  their  ances- 
tors,  and  in  the  house  of  a  chief  a  round  stone,  circular  in  form,  intended  to 
represent  the  moon,  is  preserved.  Both  the  jar  and  the  stone  are  considered 
as  sacred  objects,  and  strangers  are  not  permitted  to  approach  them.  As 
with  the  Tsou  group,  they  Ijelieve  that  the  souls  of  their  ancestors  abide  in  a 
sacred  tree  near  the  entrance  to  their  village. 


TUli     PAIWAN     GROUP. 

The  Paiwans  live  in  the  hilly  plains  of  the  extreme  soudi  of  the  island. 
On  the  east,  dieir  district  extends  nearly  to  the  Chihon  kei  (River),  where  it 
joins  the  territory  of  the  Puyumas  ;  and  on  the  north-west,  the  Tsalisen 
grou]j  arc!  their  neighlx^rs.  C)n  the  east,  south,  and  west,  their  land  extends, 
to  the  seii  shore. 

The  Paiwans  may  be  divided  into  Uiree  sub-groups  as  follows  : — 

I.  Cliakuvukuvum.         2.  Pakurukal.         3.  Parizarizao. 

Dwelliujrs, —  The  luits  of  the  Paiwans  show  three  stages  of  development 
in  house  buikling.  The  first  is  of  primitive  form.  A  large  excavation  is 
made  in  the  mountain  slope,  and  a  strong  back  wall  and  support  is  thus 
obtained.  Two  |)osts  are  erectetl  on  each  side,  and  extending  across  from 
their  tops  are  placed  large  circular  posts,  which  form  arch-like  supports  for 
a  rush-thatched  roof.  The  walls  are  made  of  rushes  or  bamboo  interlaced. 
A  second  style  of  structure  resembles  the  ordinary  form  of  hut  such  as  the 
l)oorer  Chinese  classes  construct,  with  thatched  roof,  bamboo  or  board  wall, 
etc.  The  third  consists  of  a  series  of  houses  just  described,  joined  together 
so  as  to  form  a  long  building  sometimes  fifty  feet  or  more  in  length. 

The  houses  of  chiefs  in  the  Cliakuvukuvum  and  Pakurukal  sub-groups 
have,  at  the  entrance  door,  posts  decorated  with  carvings,  showing  human 
Ixiings  some  four  or  live  feet  in  height.  In  this  way  the  residence  of  a  chief: 
is  easily  disdnguished.  The  great  chief  of  the  Parizarizao  group,  possessed 
in  his  dwelling  one  room  which  is  considered  as  a  sacred  chamber,  and  here 
certain  religious  ceremonies  are  held.  The  family  of  the  chief  rarely  enter 
the  chamber. 

Press, — The  garments  worn  In-  this  group  resemble  those  of  the  Tsa- 
lisen savages.  The  Parizarizao  savages  have  for  many  years  been  in  close 
communication  with  the  Chinese :  and  the  inlluence  of  the  latter  lias  been 
sufficiently  powerful  to  induce  the  alx)rigine  to  abandon  his  native  dress  for 
the  clothes  and  cjueue  of  the  stranger. 

Ornaments, — Thci  earring  worn  by  the  Paiwans  is  unique.  It  consists 
of  a  circular  piece  of  wood  al)out  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  opening  in  the 
ear  lap  is  accordingly  very  large.  On  account  of  this  pecuHaritj',  the  Chinese 
have  given  the  group  the  name  of  loa-he-lan  or  **  big  ears." 

1  attooing  is  not  common.  The  men  somedmes  decorate  themselves 
like  the  Tsalisen  cliiefs,  Init  such  marking  has  no  special  significance  with 
them.     The  women,  however,  are  permitted  to  tattoo  only  when  belonging 
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to  the  family  of  a  chief,  and  the  design  adopted  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Tsa- 
lisen  women. 

Food. — The  food  and  drink  of  the  Paiwans  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  ot  the  Tsalisens,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tribes  in  the  more  moun- 
tainous district,  who  refrain  from  eating  rice,  owing  to  a  superstition  which 
forbids  it.  Like  others  of  the  South  Formosa  savages,  they  are  fond  of  Betel 
nuts. 

Marriage, —  The  marriage  ceremony  is  similar  to  that  of  many  savage 
races.  The  young  brave  goes  to  the  house*  of  his  beloved  with  fuel  and 
water,  which  he  places  before  the  door.  If  the  damsel  puts  them  to  the  use 
for  which  they  are  intended,  it  signifies  her  acceptance.  The  young  husband 
then  takes  up  his  residence  among  the  wife's  family  for  a  few  years,  perform- 
ing such  duties  as  by  custom  fall  to  the  men.  He  then  removes  the  wife  to 
his  own  house  and  holds  there  a  festival  to  celebrate  the  event.  The 
various  relatives  attend  and  offer  presents  of  wine  and  betel-nuts. 

Disease. — Disease,  which  tliey  attribute  to  the  ill-will  of  ghosts  and 
spirits,  is  treated  by  a  priestess  who  undertakes  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the 
spirits  and  obtain  their  favor.  She  judges  as  to  her  probable  success  by 
watching  the  movements  of  a  berry,  which  she  balances  on  the  top  of  a 
gourd. 

There  is,  however,  a  special  and  rational  treatment  for  any  one  who 
has  been  bitten  by  a  poisonous  snake.  A  special  snake-doctor  is  called, 
who  sucks  the  bite,  removing  in  this  way  as  much  of  the  poison  as  he  can  ; 
and  the  wound  is  then  smeared  over  with  the  juice  of  a  certain  plant. 

Burial, — On  the  death  of  one  of  the  tribe  the  acquaintances  of  the 
deceased  assemble  to  mourn.  The  near  relatives  call  out  the  name  of  the 
dead  repeatedly,  and  lament  loudly  that  a  great  loss  has  been  inflicted  upon 
them.  There  are  two  ways  of  burial.  The  one  most  in  vogue  is  to  dig  a 
deep  grave  under  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  after  burial  to  fill  up  the  grave 
with  stones.  The  second  method  is  to  bury  in  the  thick  wood,  the  body 
being  deposited  in  a  grave  lined  with  stones.  It  is  only  the  Parizarizao 
savages  who  practise  this  latter  method. 

Headhunti7ig. — The  Paiwans  were  once  great  head-hunters,  and  those 
in  the  high  hills  still  continue  the  practice  to  some  extent.  The  Paiwans  of 
the  plain  have  Chinese  ways,  and  have  practically  abandoned  head-hunting. 
Heads  possessed  by  the  group  are  preserved  with  great  care  in  stone  boxes 
specially  made  for  the  purpose  and  put  up  outside  the  house. 

Religion. — Some  of  the  Paiwan  group  believe  that  the  spirits  of  their 
ancestors  abide  in  a  thick  wood  ;  others  believe  that  the  spirits  are  enshrined 
in  swords  handed  down  to  them  from  ancient  times.  They  worship  the 
manes  of  their  ancestors  on  the  day  when  seeds  are  sown,  and  again  at 
harvest  time.  Once  in  five  years,  on  one  of  these  sacred  days,  the  savages 
join  in  a  game  called  Mavayaiya.  lliis  amusement  consists  in  endeavors  on 
the  part  of  the  players  to  catch,  on  the  point  of  a  bamboo  lance,  a  bundle  of 
wood  bark,  rolled  up  so  as  to  resemble  in  size  a  human  head.     The  one 
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who  succeeds  in  impaling  it  is  considered  the  xictor.  It  is  said  that  this  is  a 
survival  of  an  ancient  t;ame  in  which  a  human  head  was  tossed  about  and 
then  offered  up  to  the  spirits. 

hi  the  villajje  where  the  great  chief  of  the  Parizarizao  savages  lives, 
there  is  a  nish  thatched  hut  near  a  thick  wood.  This  buildincj  is  considered 
a  sacred  temple  in  which  the  manes  of  their  ancestors,  which  they  worship 
as  deities,  are  enshrined.  The  hut  is  never  approached  except  on  some 
fixed  festival  days.  If  a  person  draws  near  to  it,  save  for  religious  reasons, 
it  is  believed  misfortune  will  fall  on  the  offender. 

Traditions. — The  Parizarizao  tribe  of  the  Taiwan  group  possess  tradi- 
tions that  their  ancestors  came  down  from  heaven,  and  that  the  descendants 
prospered  and  spread  rapidly  over  the  district. ,  Also  that,  on  one  occasion 
when  the  district  was  visited  by  a  great  drought,  and  a  dreadful  famine 
seemed  inevitable,  the  tribe  held  a  grand  meeting,  and  prayed  that  the 
spirits  of  their  ancestors  would  bless  them  with  rain.  One  night  the  spirits 
appeared  to  the  people  in  their  dreams,  and  announced  that  there  lived  in 
the  mountain  a  great  man  called  Terarok,  and  that  if  they  would  make  him 
their  chief  the  harvest  would  be  plentiful.  The  tribe,  therefore,  searched  for 
the  great  personage,  and  finally  found  a  man  named  Kyakya,  whom  they 
l^elieved  to  be  the  one  descrilxid,  and  who  was  accordingly  made  their  duef. 
Again  they  prayed  for  rain,  and  in  fulfillment  of  the  promise,  a  bountiful  fall 
followed,  and  a  rich  harvest  was  obtiiined.  These  traditions,  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  other  division  of  the  group,  would  appear  to  show  that  the 
Parizarizao  tribe  are  not  pure  Paiwans. 

PUVUMA     GROUP. 

The  Puyuma  group  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  Pinan  (Pilam)  plain 
of  south-east  I*"ormosa.  On  the  north,  they  have  the  Amis  and  Vonums 
as  neighbors,  and  on  the  west  the  i'salisen  group.  To  the  south  are  the 
Paiwans.  The  Puyumas  formed  a  very  powerfiil  state  some  300  years  ago. 
They  expanded,  towards  the  north,  and  subdued  and  enslaved  many  of  the 
tribes  wirii  which  they  came  in  contact.  After  some  years,  their  power 
declined  ;  and  e\  entually  the  tribes  whom  they  once  controlled  obtained 
their  independence,  'i  here  are  now  but  eight  tribes  of  Puyumas,  afid  the 
territory  held  by  them  is  the  smallest  of  any  of  the  groups. 

Dwellinors, — The  Puyumas  live  only  in  the  plains,  the  mountainous 
district  in  their  vicinitv  remaininor  uninhabited,  'their  houses  are  built  in 
close  proximity  with  each  other,  and  each  village  is  surrounded  by  bamboo 
groves.  The  houses  are  primitise  and  l)adly  built.  Doubtless,  the  custom 
of  deserting  a  house  on  the  death  of  an  inmate  is  the  cause  of  the  inferior 
type  of  architecture.  There  are  two  tribal  buildings  which  the  Puyumas 
possess  in  tlurir  villages.  They  are  circular  structures  on  piles  ten  feet  above 
ground.  A  bamboo  ladder  atlords  entrance.  One  called  **Takopan"  is 
a  dormitory,  as  well  as  a  play-hall,  for  the  boys.  1  he  second,  known  as 
**  Parakowan,"  is  a  bachelor  dormitory  also,  but  is  for  youth  nearer  matiirit)'. 
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nd  is  reserved  for  them  during  the  day  time  as  their  workshop.  On  the 
oung  men  who  occupy  these  dormitories  is  imposed  guard  duty.  While 
leir  elders  sleep,  the  young  men  must  keep  careful  watch  from  their  elevated 
osition,  to  give  the  alarm  should  an  enemy  approach.  Women  are  strictly 
)rbidden  to  approach  these  buildings. 

Dress. — The  native  garments  of  this  group  resemble  those  of  the 
aiwans,  but  as  the  Puvumas  have  loncj  had  close  association  with  the 
hinese,  many  of  them  have  ado[)ted  the  dress  of  the  latter. 

Orjiameiits. — The  Puyumas  care  little  for  ornaments,  such  as  most 
ivages  delight  in  possessing.  The  women  belonging  to  the  family  of  a  chief 
ittoo  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  desig^n  similar  to  that  in  vocnie  among 
lose  of  their  sex  in  the  Tsalisen  and  the  Paiwan  groups. 

Food, — The  food  of  the  Pujuma  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
\salisen  and  Paiwan,  although  they  appear  comparatively  advanced  in 
reparing  their  meals. 

Marriage, —  The  family  system  of  the  Puyuma  group  centres  around 
le  female.  If  a  woman  favors  the  attention  of  a  certain  suitor  and  marriage 
;  decided  upon,  the  man  transfers  himself  to  the  house  and  family  of  the^jf^ 
ife.  The  obtaining  of  a  husband  is  thus  chieHy  under  the  control  of  the  '^'^^ 
'oman  and  her  family.  It  is  the  wife's  family  that  is  responsible  for  the 
oung  husband.  The  latter  s  family  have  renounced  all  further  claim  to  him. 
is  a  son  he  partakes  of  what  the  house  offers,  but  possesses  no  authority 
ver  the  family,  nor  is  the  house  or  property  his,  until  the  death  of  his  wife's 
arents,  when  as  the  husband  of  the  sole  owner  he  comes  into  certain  rights 
^hich  custom  o^rants  him. 

Disease. — Disease  is  a  visitation  of  the  wrath  of  angry  spirits.  A 
riestess  is  believed  to  possess  the  power  of  exorcism ;  she  places  a  cup  of 
.'ine  before  the  patient ;  and  waving  aside  the  evil  visitors  with  leaves  of  the 
anana  plant,  which  she  holds  in  each  hand,  she  sprinkles  the  wine  thrice 
bout  the  ground,  mumbling  incantations  all  the  while. 

Burial. — On  the  death  of  one  of  the  tribe,  the  family  mourn  bitterly, 
lie  body  is  wrapped  in  rattan  matting,  and  is  buried  in  a  grave  dug  under 
lie  floor  near  where  the  deceased  was  wont  to  sleep.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
ertain  number  of  days,  the  family  permanently  abandon  the  house,  taking 
p  their  residence  in  an  entirely  new  structure. 

Religion. — Like  the  Tsalisens,  the  Puyumas  practise  the  superstitious 
ites  called  Parisin.  On  the  festival  day,  a  monkey  is  captured  and  tied 
pon  a  tree  in  front  of  the  boys'  club,  and  is  there  killed  with  bows  and 
rrows.  The  chief  then  throws  wine  three  times  skywards  and  three  times 
3  the  ground.  Then  they  all  spit  on  the  monkey,  after  which  it  is  thrown 
way.  They  then  join  hands  and  dance.  Puyuma  traditions  explain  that, 
luring  the  period  when  their  people  were  all-powerful,  one  member  of  the 
ubjugated  tribes  was  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  each  year.  Now  in  their 
ireakened  condition,  they  explain,  the  Pujumas  are  obliged  to  substitute 
monkey. 
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Traditions. — The  Pnyuma  group  account  for  their  origin  as  follows: — 
In  ver)^  ancient  days  there  existed  a  large  stone  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aravanai 
(southern  extremity  of  Pinan  plain).  On  an  eventful  day,  however,  this  stone 
burst  and  gave  birth  to  a  man  and  a  woman,  called  Unai  and  Tanval  respec- 
tively. The  two  marched  northward  as  far  as  Chipun  river,  where  they- 
settled,  and  founded  a  trn)e  called  Chipun.  The  two  now  married  and  gave 
])irth  to  three  boys  and  three  girls,  whose  descendants  became  tlie  ancestors 
of  the  different  tribes  of  the  present  Puyuma  group.  There  were  then  eight 
suns  in  heaven,  and  the  heat  from  them  was  so  excessively  strong  that  people 
suffered  greatly  from  it.  The  first  son  of  Unai,  called  Saieahao,  made  a 
ladder  of  grass,  ascended  to  heaven,  and  battling  with  the  suns  destroyed 
six  of  them,  leaving  two — the  present  sun  and  moon. 

THE    AMI    GROIT. 

The  Amis  are  spread  over  the  greater  part  oftheTaito  region  of  south- 
east Formosa.  To  the  south  are  the  Puyumas,  and  on  the  north  their 
border  extends  to  the  district  of  the  Atayals.  Much  of  their  land  is  a  fertile 
plain:  in  fact,  of  all  the  territory  occupied  by  the  various  groups,  the  Amis 
possess  the  most  attractive  district.  The  group  may  be  divided  into  the 
southern  Amis  and  the  northern  Amis,  with  the  Shukorankei  valley  as  the 
boundary.  The  south  Amis  once  occupied  the  large  plain  of  Pinan  (Pilam), 
but  the  Puyuma  group  defeated  them  in  warfare,  seized  their  lands,  and  placed 
the  Amis  in  the  position  of  a  subject  race  bearing  the  title  of  Papiyan,  "  the 
weaker."  In  later  years  when  the  Amis  recovered  their  independence,  the 
Pinan  still  continuecl  in  the  possession  of  the  Puyumas,  and  now  only  a  small 
Ami  village,  called  Varangao,  remains  there.  Hie  remainder  of  the  group 
spread  themselves  along  the  valley  to  the  north.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion, 
some  Ami  tribes  escaped  to  the  south,  taking  up  their  abode  on  the  Koshun 
plain  in  the  district  of  the  Paiwans.  The  Paiwans  accepted  their  allegiance, 
but  imposed  ui)on  them  certain  degrading  duties,  some  of  which  are  required 
of  them  even  to  this  day.  I'or  instance,  on  the  command  of  the  great  chief 
of  the  Paiwan  group,  they  are  obliged  to  undertake  the  tilling  of  the  fields. 
At  present  they  form  six  small  villages,  and  lead  an  unhappy  life. 

Du'cllinirs. — The  hut  of  the  south  Amis  has,  as  its  supports,  unhewn 
logs.  The  walls  are  of  bamboo  and  reeds,  and  the  roof  is  heavily  thatched 
with  rushes,  and  its  ends  arc^  at  a  comparatively  great  inclination.  The 
north  Amis  build  houses  of  bamboo  and  wood.  The  lloor  is  comparatively 
high  above  the  ground,  and  is  covered  with  matting  of  rattan  work.  It  is 
among  these  savages  that  we  find  the  most  perfect  houses. 

The  various  tribes  possess  each  a  bachelors'  dormitory,  which  serves  as 
a  meeting  place  for  the  tribal  council  as  well.  The  young  men  who  occupy 
the  dormitory  are  obliged  to  keep  watch  during  the  night  hours. 

Dress. — In  dress  the  Amis  imitate  the  savages  of  the  outside  groups 
nearest  them.  Vov  instance,  the  Amis  living  in  the  south  dress  similarly  to 
the  Puyumas  :  those  further  north  copy  the  Vonum  dress  ;  and  those  in  the 
far  north  adopt  the  costumes  of  the  east  Atayals.     It  should  also  be  added 
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that,  on  occasions  when  convenience  or  comfort  is  thus  obtained,  male  Amis 
refrain  from  all  dress  wliatsoever ;  even  the  customary  loin-cloth  being 
thought  unnecessary. 

While  nearly  all  of  the  seven  Formosa  groups  tattoo  and  root  out  cer- 
tain teeth,  the  Amis  do  neither. 

Food. — Tlie  Amis  understand  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  pots, 
useful  for  cooking  food  and  as  water  jars.  The  north  Amis  are  specially 
skillful  in  pottery  makin^^.  No  wheel  is  used  ;  merely  a  round  stone,  which 
they  place  inside  the  well-kneaded  clay  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  small  board, 
with  which  they  pat  the  surface,  they  gradually  mould  the  jar  or  dish,  obtain- 
ing a  \'ery  good  shape.  The  ware  thus  made  is  dried  in  the  sun  and  then 
burnt  in  a  straw  fire.  The  Amis  understand  the  constructing  of  wells  as  a 
source  of  water  supply.  All  other  savages  in  this  island  obtain  water  from 
the  mountain  streams. 

Marriage. — As  with  the  Puyuma  group,  the  husband  is  taken  into  the 
wife's  family.  It  is  the  custom  for  the  young  brave  to  offer  to  his  bride, 
prior  to  marriage,  a  ceremonial  gift  consisting  of  fuel  from  the  Melia  japonica 
tree.  He  sends  four  bundles  on  the  first  day,  and  one  bundle  each  day 
thereafter,  until  the  number  reaches  twenty.  It  is  therefore  customary  for 
Ix))  s  of  ten  years  old  to  plant  these  trees,  which  on  attaining  a  growth  of  5 
or  6  feet,  are  ready  for  use  as  fuel. 

Burial, — On  the  death  of  one  of  the  group,  the  family  of  the  deceased 
show  great  grief.  The  corpse  is  wrapped  in  rattan  matting  and  buried  in  a 
deep  grave  outside  the  former  home  of  the  deceased,  with  the  head  to  the 
south  and  the  face  to  the  east.  With  the  soudi  Amis,  it  is  customary  for  a 
member  of  the  family  to  throw  a  handful  of  earth  on  the  grave,  and  there- 
upon to  exclaim,  '*  You  shall  not  return."  Among  the  southern  Amis,  a  pile 
of  stones  marks  the  grave  ;  but  with  the  northern  Amis  a  w^ooden  fence  is 
erected. 

Head  hunling. — As  the  majority  of  the  Amis  have  become  domesticated, 
head-hunting  is  no  longer  practised.  The  north  Amis,  however,  while  not 
engaging  in  expeditions  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  heads,  will,  in  their 
fights  with  the  Atayal  group  on  the  neighboring  mountains,  decapitate  those 
of  the  enemy  who  fall  into  their  hands. 

When  such  trophies  have  been  obtained,  they  are  preserved  on  a 
stand  erected  for  that  purpose,  and  a  festival  is  held  to  celebrate  the  event. 
On  some  occasions,  also,  they  eat  the  flesh  stripped  from  the  head. 

Religion. — The  Amis  appear  more  advanced  in  their  religious  views 
than  other  groups.  They  believe  in  one  supreme  spirit  who  controls  the  ^ 
universe.  Like  the  Tsalisen  and  the  Puyuma  groups  they  practise  the 
superstitious  rites  called  Parisin.  After  harvest  they  hold  a  grand  celebra- 
tion, at  which  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  are  worshipped.  A  similar 
celebration  is  held  at  the  time  of  sowing.  In  the  case  of  continued  dry 
weather  endangering  the  crops,  they  pray  for  rain. 
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Obedience  to  elders  is  enforced  on  the  young  of  both  sexes.  This 
esteem  for  the  old  enters  into  their  social  system ;  and  with  the  north  Amis 
any  disrespect  shown  to  an  elder  makes  the  offender  liable  to  expulsion 
from  the  tribe. 

Disease— A^  with  the  other  groups,  disease  is  attributed  to  the 
displeasure  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  a  priestess  is  engaged  to  pray 
for  their  favor.  This  is  common  to  all  tribes  of  the  group ;  but  the  north 
Amis  also  attribute  certain  pains  to  an  offending  substance  in  the  flesh.  A 
sorcerer  is  engaged,  who  undertakes  to  remove  foreign  matter.  His  method 
is  to  suck  vigorously  the  flesh  of  the  painful  part,  and  then  suddenly  to 
produce  various  articles  from  his  mouth,  which  he  asserts  were  obtained 
from  the  body  of  the  patient,  and  thus,  he  claims,  recovery  is  made  possible. 

Traditions. — The  Ami  tribe  account  for  their  origin  in  two  ways.  One 
tradition  resembles  the  Puyuma  in  that  their  ancestors  were  born  from  a 
stone  which  lay  on  a  mountain  near  Chipun  river.  Tiruti  andTihongan  being 
thus  created,  founded  a  village  called  Varangao.  Four  of  their  descendants, 
all  brothers,  proceeded  to  the  north  across  the  Pinan  river,  and  became  the 
ancestors  of  the  tribe  now  there.  Several  of  the  tribes  possess  traditions 
describing  the  arrival  of  their  ancestors  from  distant  lands.  According  to 
the  belief  of  the  tribe  occupying  the  Shukoran  river  valley,  they  originally 
occupied  the  neighboring  island  of  Sanasanac  and  were  called  Sanasai. 
Later  they  came  in  boats,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shukoran  river,  and 
established  seven  large  villages  there.  Thus  the  name  at  present  given  to 
the  island  is  perhaps  a  corniption  of  Sanasana.  The  Riru  tribe  of  Kirai  dis- 
trict of  the  northern  Amis  state  that  their  forefathers  originally  lived  in  an 
island  to  the  east  of  Formosa.  One  savagj;^,  called  Tipots,  and  his  family 
were  out  at  sea  in  two  canoes  when  a  terrific  gale  arose,  sweeping  them  away 
from  their  home-land,  and  wrecking  them  on  the  coast  of  Formosa,  where 
they  built  houses  and  gave  life  to  the  present  Riru  tribe.  This  tribe  pos 
sesses  an  old  canoe,  which  they  claim  is  the  model  of  the  one  used  by  their 
forefathers.  At  present,  die  village  j:)eople  once  a  year  put  the  canoe  into 
the  sea  and  mimic  the  landing  of  their  ancestors.  After  this  ceremony,  the 
spirits  of  their  departed  ancestors  are  worshipped.  A  more  fanciful  tradi- 
tion is  to  the  effect  that  their  ancestors  came  from  over  the  sea  on  the  back 
of  a  large  tortoise. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  die  traditions  of  the  north  Amis  describe 
comparatively  recent  occurrences,  and  are  in  the  main  very  possible,  if  not 
probable. 

IHE     PEPO     GROUP. 

Ihc  name  '*  Pepo  "  was  applied  by  Chinese  originally  to  savages  oc- 
cup\  ing  the  western  plains  of  the  island.  It  was  thus  a  mere  geographical 
classification,  and  was  applied  to  any  savages  living  in  the  plains,  thoi^ 
certain  villages  might  possess  ethnological  differences.  Ethnologically  con- 
sidered, the  Pepos  are  divided  as  follows : — 

I .  Makattao  tribe,  Hozan  and  vicinity. 
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2.  Siraiya  tribe,  of  Tainan  and  vicinity. 

3.  lx)a  tribe,  of  Kagi  and  vicinity. 

4.  Poavasa  tribe,  of  Rokko  (Lokiang)  and  vicinity. 

5.  Arikun  tribe,  of  Shoka  and  vicinity. 

6.  Vupuran  tribe,  living  north  of  Daitokei  river. 

7.  Pazehhe  tribe,  scattered  over  the  Taihoku  plain,  and  in  the  Kelung 

and  Tamsui  districts. 
JO.  Kuvarawan  tribe,  of  (jilan  district. 

About  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  Pepos  came  under  the  influence  of 
the  Dutch,  from  whom  they  obtained  some  education;  but  after  whose  depar- 
ture they  were  absorbed  by  the  Chinese,  as  described  in  the  first  pages  of  this 
Chapter.  At  present  so  thoroughly  have  the\-  adopted  Chinese  customs 
tliat  they  have  abandoned  even  their  own  language,  and  in  ihost  cases  the 
stranger  can  not  distinguish  the  two  races.* 

To  those  tribes  who  had  advanced  further  in  adopting  Chinese  civiliza- 
tion the  Chinese  have  applied  the  name  of  **Sakhoan*'  (Jukuban)  or 
'•domesticated  savages.**  One  familiar  with  the  two  peoples  can,  after  careful 
observation,  see  the  difference  in  the  eyes  ;  the  Sakhoan  possessing  deep 
orbits.  The  women  also  do  not  bind  their  feet.  Of  the  above,  only  two 
tribes,  the  Pazehhe  and  Kuvarawan,  still  preserve  their  native  tongue, 
although  they  are  also  familiar  with  the  Chinese  language.  As  regards  the 
other  tribes,  only  a  few  old  people,  of  perhaps  60  or  70  years  of  age,  remem- 
ber their  native  tongue.  In  fact,  diough  there  may  te  here  and  there  slight 
traces  of  ancient  manners  and  customs,  still  it  would  not  be  incorrect  to- state 
that  their  present  day  life  is  that  of  the  Chinese;.  A  brief  account  of  their 
original  customs,  as  given  in  ancient  records  and  handed  down  by  tradition, 
should,  however,  be  recorded  here. 

Dwellings. — Their  houses  were  generally  built  to  resemble  an  over- 
turned boat.  The  floor  was  elevated  and  was  reached  by  the  use  of  a 
ladder.     Animal  bones  were  hung  about  the  outside  of  the  house. 

Dress. — Their  principal  article  of  dress  was  a  short  coat-like  garment 
with  sleeves,  reaching  to  the  belly.  Over  this  sometimes  was  worn  a  second 
and  longer  coat  reaching  to  the  waist. 

Ornamcnls, — They  decorated  their  heads  and  breasts  with  bright 
colored  stones.  They  generally  perforated  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  carried 
in  the  opening  some  ornament.  'Diey  rarely  rooted  out  their  teeth,  as 
some  of  the  hill  tribes  did,  and  tattooing  was  not  generally  practised. 

Their  food  was  prepared  by  boiling  or  steaming.  Native  wine  was 
brewed  by  two  methods  ;  in  one  saliva  was  used  to  incite  fermentation, 
which  action  was  in  the  other  obtained  by  storing  up  the  licjuor. 

Marriage. — There  was  generally  freedom  of  marriage  for  both  sexes. 
Among  some  of  tliem,  however,  there  was  a  custom  of  holding,  on  a  certain 
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day  specially  announced,  a  running  race  in  which  all  young  bachelors  com- 
peted. The  prize  was  the  privilege  of  marrying  the  most  beautiful  girl  of 
the  tribe.  Separate  houses  were  also  given  to  marriageable  girls,  who 
themselves  possessed  the  right  of  selecting  their  husbands. 

Disease, — They  considered  sickness  as  a  manifestation  of  the  anger  of 
devils,  and  it  was  thought  that  certain  female  sorceresses  possessed  the 
power  of  driving  the  evil  demons  away.  It  was  considered  honorable  to 
kill  outsiders  and  to  preserve  the  heads  of  the  slain.  The  dead  were  buried 
within  the  houses  by  some,  and  outside  by  others.  They  were  also  wont, 
when  agricultural  work  pressed  heavily  on  them,  to  wrap  corpses  in  grass 
cloth  and  place  them  near  some  stream  or  the  sea. 

SOCIAL    CONDrnON     OF     FORMOSA    SAVAGES. 

V 

The  social  condition  of  the  Formosa  savages,  taken  as  a  whole,  may 
be  brieHy  described  as  follows  : — 

They  have  ceased  to  lead  a  nomadic  life,  and  now  live  in  villages,  and 
are  subject  to  certain  social  restrictions.  They  have  emerged  from  a  state 
of  isolated  individuality,  and  are  now  under  the  control  of  chiefs.  They  no 
longer  make  their  homes  in  caves  or  trees,  but  have  learned  to  build  huts  of 
wood  and  stone.  They  have  more  or  less  religious  ideas,  and  worship  the 
spirits  of  their  ancestors.  They  have  passed  from  the  age  of  stone  and 
bone  as  inaterials  for  their  implements,  and  now  utilize  iron,  though  they 
do  not  yet  understand  the  treatment  of  metals.  Whereas  formerly  both 
sexes  went  naked,  they  now  wear  certain  simple  garments.  They  no  longer 
make  fire  by  rubbing  together  pieces  of  wood,  but  utilize  flint  and  steel. 
They  are  not  wanting  in  a  sense  of  the  artistic.  The  designs  and  color 
effects  which  are  shown  in  their  cloth  give  evidence  of  this,  and  some  arc 
very  skillful  in  carving.  They  show  fondness  for  music  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
simple  instnmients  such  as  bamboo  jewsharps  and  one-string  bows,  both  of 
which  are  incapable  of  rendering  various  tones,  some  of  the  tribes  possess  a 
kind  of  flute,  with  which  they  accompany  their  native  songs.^ 

As  regards  domestic  relationship,  the  P'ormosa  savage  recognises  as 
near  relations  his  descending  line  of  offspring  or  ascending  line  of  parentage 
for  three  generations,  in  the  following  order  : — 

Parents  and  brothers  of  parents  ;  parents,  father  and  mother  and  sons 
and  daughters  of  brothers  of  parents,  and  brothers  and  sons  and  daughters; 
sons  and  daughters  of  brothers,  and  grandsons  and  granddaughters. 

The  a1x)ve  considered  as  near  relatives  are  under  the  following  restric- 
tions : — 

1.  Marriage  is  not  permitted  between  them. 

2.  Near  relatives  must  protect  and  give  special  help  to  widowers, 
widows,  and  orphans,  who  require  assistance. 

1.  With  the  excepiion  of  occasional  bartcriug  with  tlie  Chinese  (when  tbey  trade  chiefly  the  prodneto 
of  the  forest  for  salt,  blaukcts,  guii-powdcr,  etc.)  they  have  uot  engaged  iu  either  iudustry  or  agriealtoct 
as  a  source  of  income. 
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3.  The  funeral  of  near  relatives  must  be  attended  (Formosa  savages 
avoid  approaching  the  dead ;  and,  unless  the  deceased  was  a  near 
relative,  will  never  attend  a  funeral). 

The  strong  distinction  made  between  adults  and  youths  is  xerj^  striking- 
The  savages  do  not  count  age  by  years,  but  rather  by  strength  and  ability, 
thus  upholding  the  adage  "  Man  is  no  older  than  he  feels."  They  confer, 
by  certain  formal  ceremonies,  the  status  of  adult  on  a  youth  whose  physique 
gives  evidence  of  maturity  ;  and,  among  some  groups,  on  one  who,  lacking 
in  strength,  gives  evidence  of  valor  by  bringing  in  the  head  of  a  stranger. 
The  adult  status  is  generally  designated  by  tattooing  some  part  of  the  body, 
or  by  extracting  certain  teeth.     The  privileges  enjoyed  by  adults  are  : — 

1.  Tliey  are  considered  persons  of  capacity  and  responsibility. 

2.  They  are  permitted  to  marry. 

3.  They  are  permitted  to  chew  betel-nut  (chietly  among  the  Tsalisens). 

Although  marriage  customs  vary  among  the  different  groups,  still  there 
are  no  tribes  that  do  not  recognize  marriage  as  an  important  event,  or  that 
do  not  endeavor  to  render  it  impressive  by  requiring  the  performance  of 
certain  formal  ceremonies.  The  relationship  between  husband  and  wife 
continues  until  death  ;  and  a  woman  is  not  permitted  on  the  death  or 
disappearance  of  her  husband  to  remarry.  Unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  a 
wife  is  unheard  of,  and  prostitution  and  other  immoral  practices  are  practi- 
cally non  existent.  Some  of  the  savages  living  on  the  border,  corrupted  by 
their  contact  with  Chinese,  have  on  rare  occasions  been  found  suffering  from 
venereal  disease,  but  no  such  cases  have  been  reported  among  the  savages 
of  the  interior.  This,  together  with  the  strict  observance  of  monogamy,  the 
affection  of  parents  for  their  children,  the^deep  sorrow  shown  by  members 
of  a  family  on  the  death  of  one  of  their  number,  the  respect  shown  to 
elders,  gives  evidence  of  a  social  state  not  only  far  superior  to  that  of  other 
savage  tribes  of  the  Pacific,  but  of  a  condition  which,  when  compared  with 
society  under  our  much  vaunted  civilization,  does  not  always  reflect  great 
credit  on  us. 

The  social  organization  of  the  Formosa  savages  is  briefly  as  follows  : — 
A  chief  is  appointed,  either  by  inheritance  or  election,  and  the  peace  of 
the  village  is  in  his  keeping. 

Although  there  are  two  different  forms  of  social  organization, — that  of 
self-government  and  that  of  despotism  among  the  savages, — yet  in  general, 
the  mere  existence  of  a  moral  code,  established  by  custom  and  tradition, 
keeps  the  savage  in  order.  Each  tribal  member  has  such  a  deep  respect  for 
the  opinion  of  his  fellows,  and  considers  his  own  interests  and  the  mterests  of 
the  community  so  inseparable,  that  he  looks  upon  a  crime  against  others  as 
equally  an  injury  to  himself.  True  brotherhood  is  exemplified  among  savage 
tribes  to  a  degree  not  found  elsewhere.  Consequently,  a  chief  is  but  rarely 
called  upon  to  severely  discipline  his  followers.  When  his  assistance  is 
required  it  is  usually  to  provide  punishment  for  some  petty  offence. 

The  penalties  are  in  keeping  with  the  provocation  and  the  views  of  the 
tribe  on  morality,  and  the  chief  endeavors  to  keep  himself  within  precedent. 
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Crime   is    not    rej^^arded   alike   by   the   various   groups.      Frequently 

dififerent  tribes,   [)erha[)s  living  in    close  proximity,   have   different  social 

standards.     The    following,   liowever.   are  the  principal  crimes  commonly 

r(tco<>nized  : — 
t> 

1.  Adultery. 

2.  An  impolite  or  immoral  act  which  is  liable  to  disturb  or  endangrr 

the  existence  of  the  whole  tribe. 

3.  The  stealing  of  any  article  the  property  of  one  of  the  trite. 

4.  Disrespect  towards  elders  (chiefly  among  the  Amis). 

5.  Murder  of  one  of  the  tribe  (the  killing  an  outsider  is  not  considered 

a  crime ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  receives  high  commendation). 

l^or  the  alx)ve  oftences  punishment  is  generally  inflicted  as  follows: — 

1.  Capital  punishment  (chiefly  inflicted  for  adultery). 

2.  Permanent  or  temporary  banishment  from  the  tribe. 

3.  Confiscation  of  property  (there  is  no  example  of  the  confiscation  of 

houses). 

4.  Whipping  (beating  on  the  back  or  thighs  with  Knmljoos  or  wooden 

sticks). 

5.  Censure  (a  chief  will  publicly  censure  an  offender). 

A  description  of  the  savage  population  of  Formosa  would  not  te  com- 
plete without  n.^ference  to  the  natives  of  Botel  Tobago  (Kotosho)  island, 
which  is  a  dependency  of  luJrmosa,  and  only  some  35  miles  from  the  south 
P'ormosa  coast.  Botel  Tobago,  which  is  only  some  30  miles  in  circum- 
ference, consists  of  a  single  long  hill,  on  the  slopes  of  which  the  savages  live. 
To  the  ethnologist  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  land  are  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  savages  in  the  colony,  and  doubtless  there  are  few 
tribes  in  the  whole  b'ast  who  live  in  such  a  primitive  manner,  and  who  have 
had  so  little  communication  with  the  outside  world,  as  the  Botel  Tobago 
savaofes. 

There  are  but  few  historical  references  to  the  island.     Captain  Beechey, 
commandincr    the     liritish    crovernment    vessel    '*  Blossom,''    visited  Botel 
Tol>ago  in    1826,   determined  its  position,  and  constructed  a  plan   of  its 
northern   and  western  sides.      Beechej*   re[X)rts  the  lower   slopes   of  the 
island   as    under   cultivation,    and   that  a  large  village   was  seen  on  the 
northern   side.     As  this  officer  further  reports  that   **The  coast  is  rocky 
in  almost   every   part,  and  probably  dangerous  to   land  upon,  as   needle 
rocks   are   seen  in  many    parts   of  the   island,''  it   would  appear  that  no 
landing  was  made,      i'here  is,  however,  a  record  of  Chinese  visitors.    In  a 
report  on  the  T^ormosa  savages  made  by  a  Chinese  officer  attached  to  the 
Formosa  government,  published  in  1722,  it  is  stated  that  the  early  Chinese 
of  Formosa  visited  Botel  Tobago  in  hopes  of  finding  there  some  profitable 
trade.     The)-  found  the  island  inhabited  by  a  people  with  whom  they  could 
not  converse,  and  who  furthermore  w'ere  unwilling  to  part  with  their  little 
propert)-.     Disappointed  at  the  failure  of  their  trip  they  slaughtered  many, 
savages,  and  gathering  together  the  scanty  possessions  of  their  victims, 
returned  to  Formosa.     At  a  later  date,  other  Chinese  from  South  Formosa, 
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adding  to  their  party  some  savages  from  Koshim  (Hengchun)  district,  who 
were  expected  to  serve  as  interpreters,  visited  Botel  Tobago.  The  natives, 
not  forgetting  the  treachery  of  their  former  visitors,  retaliated  on  this 
occasion;  for'it  is  recorded  that  not  one  of  the  party  ever  returned.  The 
Chinese  were  content  to  look  upon  the  island  as  a  foreign  land  beyond  their 
jurisdiction.  The  Japanese  expedition  of  1874,  however,  awakened  in  them 
the  fear  that  some  foreign  power  might  occupy  the  island.  Accordingly,  in 
J  877,  the  Prefect  of  Koshun  visited  the  place,  and  on  his  return  drew  up  a 
voluminous  report  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  From 
this  date  Botel  Tobago  was  declared  a  dependency  of  Formosa,  and  two 
years  later  a  new  map  of  the  I'^ormosa  district  was  published  by  the  Fokien 
authorities,  the  island  being  marked  as  an  hiiperial  possession.  Although 
an  occasional  Chinese  junk  has  anchored  off  the  island  and  carried  on  some 
trifling  trade  with  the  natives,  who  brought  out  their  wares  by  boat,  there  is 
no  other  record  of  any  attempted  exploration  of  the  island  until  the  Japanese 
occupation  of  Formosa.  In  1896,  the  year  following  the  arrival  of  the 
Japanese,  a  small  expedition  was  despatched  by  the  Pormosa  Government 
to  explore  the  island.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  a  member,  and  the 
following  notes  are  largely   the   records  ol  my  observations  made  on  that 


occasion.' 


INHABITANTS:    THEIR    ORIGIN. 


Several  experienced  Japanese  anthropologists  have,  since  the  date  of 
our  expedition,  visited  Botel  Tobago  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  their  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  inhabitants  are  of  Malay  origin.  Undoubtedly  these 
gentlemen  are  right  in  the  main,  the  evidence  even  to  an  inexperienced 
layman  appearing  to  show  that  the  Malay  element  predominates.  There 
are  also,  however,  signs  of  outside  influence  in  their  life,  sufficiently 
pronounced  to  demand  some  attention,  and  if  this  side  of  the  question  is 
carefully  investigated,  I  believe  evidence  will  be  found  sufficient  to  justify  the 
announcement  that  the  Botel  Tobago  savages,  while  approaching  the  pure 
Malay,  are  a  mixed  race. 

The  inhabitants  of  Botel  Tobago,  some  i  ,200  or  i  ,300  in  all,  occupy  eight 
villages  ;  Yakunawvmen,  the  largest  settlement,  being  on  the  west  coast  and 
containing  about  50  houses.  The  natives  are  small,  averaging  only  five  feet 
two  inches  in  height.  They  are  yellowish  brown  in  color  ;  and,  with  one 
individual  exception,  possess  straight  hair,  black  with  a  brownish  tint. 
While  thus  conforming  with  the  Malayan  type  in  their  straight  hair  and 
complexion,  they  appear,  so  far  as  face  character  is  concerned,  to  be  two 
types.     We  find  the  rather  small  nose  and  non-protruding  lips  of  the  Malay ; 

1.  The  first  Botel  Tobago  expedition  departed  from  Kcluug  aboard  the  naval  transport  "  Fukui- 
maru "  (3,928  tons)  which  was  provided  by  the  Navy  Department,  on  March  10th,  18%,  returning  to 
Kelung  on  the  20th.  One  day  was  spent  at  Samasana  island  (Kwashoto),  an  interesting  place  occupied 
by  Chinese  fishermen,  and  five  days  at  Botel  Tobago.  Tlio  expedition,  wliicli  was  under  command  of 
Major  Tonoma  Kikuclii,  I.J.A.,  consisted  of  the  following  :  T.  Sano  of  the  Formosa  Civil  Department, 
Lieutenant  Yashiro  I.J.N.,  Y.  Narita,  Mining  Export ;  S.  Kayaba,  Agricultural  Expert,  and  K.  Kumugai, 
M.  Yokura,  H.  Inada,  K.  Fujimoto,  K.  Tokunaga,  T.  Isliikawa,  T.  Takahashi,  Q.  Kurimura,  and  others. 
Also  M.  Nakahama,  Japanese  correspondent,  and  James  W.  Davidson,  foreign  correspondent.  A  guard 
of  iufautry  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Okumoto,  I.J.A.,  al^o  aocompanicd  the  expedition. 
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and  again  a  type  with  projecting  eyebrows,  deeply  sunk  orbits,  short  noses 
rather  depressed*  at  the  root  and  with  large  nostrils, — in  fact  almost  a 
Negrito  nose, — together  with  the  comparatively  large  mouth  and  thick  lips 
of  the  pure  Papuan  type.  One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Papuan 
is  his  frizzled  hair,  of  which  no  trace  is  found  among  the  Botel  Tobajj^o 
natives,  save  in  the  case  of  one  male  adult  who  possesses  hair  distinctly 
curly.  So.  much  for  their  i^hysical  characteristics.  In  their  usages  and 
rites,  their  canoes  and  dwellings,  they  possess  much  in  common  with  the 
Papuan,  and  in  some  instances  opposed  to  the  Malay.  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  Malayan  type  as  seen  in  Formosa,  (it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the 
groups  of  the  latter  island  have  also  a  strain  of  Papuan  or  other  blood  in  their 
veins),  but  to  the  wild  Malay  of  undoubted  origin,  regarding  whom  Wallace, 
Lubbock.  Hickam,  and  others  have  written.  The  boat  built  by  the  Botd 
Tobago  savages  is  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  craft  constnicted  by 
the  Papuans  in  the  Solomon  islands,  both  as  to  form,  method  of  construction 
and  ornamentation,  and  is  entirely  unlike  the  boats  built  by  any  other 
peoples,  including  Malays,  whose  favorite  model  is  a  dug-out  provided  with 
an  outrigger.  It  is  a  unique  model,  and  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  a 
Malay  savage  should  originate  a  boat  agreeing  so  minutely  with  the  rather 
complicated  Papuan  model.  It  would  appear  beyond  dispute  that  the  system 
of  boat  building  referred  to  was  introduced  to  the  Botel  Tobago  natives  by 
either  a  Papuan,  or  one  familiar  with  Papuan  life.  There  are  several  sizes 
of  the  truly  splendid  craft  made  in  Botel  Tobago,  ranging  from  a  small 
canoe  with  a  capacity  for  two  persons,  up  to  a  large  boat  which  will  hold 
twenty  passengers.  All  appear  to  be  of  one  model.  They  are  beautifully 
rounded,  and  both  stem  and  stern  are  shaped  alike,  being  prolonged  upwards 
in  a  graceful  curve  ending  in  a  point  from  which,  in  time  of  festivity,  is 
projected  a  bunch  of  feathers  or  some  other  decoration. 

It  is  a  built  up  boat ;  and,  considering  the  crude  tools  used  in  its  con- 
struction, is  a  remarkably  credital^le  affair.  The  tribe  possess  no  saws,  and 
consequently  each  plank  is  adzed  down,  apparently  from  single  trees.  'Hiese 
planks,  forming  the  sides  of  the  boat,  are  so  carefully  shaped  that  .they  fit 
closely.  Holes  are  lx)red  near  the  seams,  through  which  rattan  tastings  are 
passed  and  drawn  tightly,  literally  tying  the  parts  together.  The  bottom 
planks  are  fastened  to  the  strong  V'  shaped  keel  in  die  same  manner.  As  in 
the  Solomon  islands,  the  principal  tool  used  for  this  work  is  an  adze.  In 
Botel  Tobago,  this  implement  is  so  made  that  it  can  be  converted  into  a 
chisel  by  altering  the  position  of  the  blade,  so  that  the  edge  will  point  to 
the  front. 

The  native  boats  were  found  superior  to  the  foreign-modeled  ship  boats 
for  landing.  The  savages  moved  their  craft  about  at  will,  the  high  bow 
cutting  through  the  waves;  and  in  landing  they  passed  through  a  rather 
dangerous  surf  without  tlui  least  difliculty,  whereas  we  found  landing  with 
our  boats,  during  at  least  one  day,  a  rather  exciting  experience. 

The  Botel  loUigo  craft  are  nicely  decorated  :  and  with  regard  to  tlie 
designs  used,  not  only  on  their  boats  but  on  other  articles  as  well,  Papuan 
influence  seems  in  evidence.     Thus,  the  human  figure  nearly  always  appears 
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in  their  decorations,  whereas  the  wild  Malay,  as  a  rule,  restricts  his  efforts  to 
the  production  of  geometrical  designs.*  It  is  well  to  note,  however,  that 
some  of  the  Formosa  groups  also  make  use  of  the  human  figure  for 
ornament,  though  not  to  the  extent  we  find  among  Botel  Tobago  savages. 

The  natives  erect  grass  huts  for  their  boats  on  the  shore,  and  these  in 
shape  and  construction  resemble  very  much  the  boat-huts  of  the  Papuans  of 
the  Solomon  islands. 

Other  points  in  which  the  Botel  Tobago  savage  is  in  sympathy  with 
Papuan  customs  are  as  follows  : — The  apparatus  for  fishing  is  complete  and 
elaborate,  including  substantial  seine  nets  for  salt  water  fishing,  and  much 
time  is  spent  on  this  occasion.  They  also  make  fairly  good  pottery  decorated 
ivith  rough  designs.  The  Malay  generally  depends  upon  wood  or  bamboo 
for  bowls,  dishes,  etc.  The  Malay,  except  when  taught  by  more  experienced 
:ieighbors,  does  not,  I  believe,  as  a  rule  resort  to  irrigation  to  improve  his 
nelds.  The  Botel  Tobago  native,  however,  follows  the  Papuan  and  Negreto 
in  arranging  his  taro  fields  in  terraces,  with  a  stream  of  water  admitted  at 
the  top,  which  passes  down  from  level  to  level,  supplying  just  the  quantity 
of  water  that  will  give  the  best  results. 

There  would  thus  appear  to  be  an  element  present  among  them  that  is 
not  wholly  Malayan. 

Tliis  is  probably  due  to  the  arrival  at  some  ancient  date  of  a  few  ship- 
wrecked Papuans,  who  in  the  course  of  time  became  absorbed  by  the  Malay 
inhabitants,  and  from  whom  the  improved  methods  of  boat-building,  cultiva- 
tion, etc.,  were  obtained ;  or  the  strangers  may  have  been  from  some  of  the 
Polynesian  tribes,  many  of  whom  show  close  affinity  with  the  Papuan.  At 
all  events,  it  is  an  interesting  problem,  for  the  solution  of  which  we  must 
look  to  Japanese  anthropologists. 

Divellings. — The  habitations  of  the  Botel  Tobago  savages  are  very 
remarkable,  not  to  say  unique.  Each  family  possesses  a  splendidly  walled 
and  stone-paved  compound,  wherein  are  three  distinct  houses,  attesting  the 
cleverness  of  the  natives  and  their  desire  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  comfort. 
One  house,  built  half  under  ground,  is  their  winter  residence.  For  the 
warmer  weather  they  have  a  comfortable  building  elevated  some  feet  above 
ground,  and  for  protection  against  the  heat  of  summer  they  have  a  tower-like 
edifice  sufficiently  elevated  to  catch  the  cool  breezes.  These  huts  serve  not 
only  as  habitations  but  also  as  workshops  and  storehouses.  In  construction, 
a  considerable  amount  of  wood  is  used  as  supports  and  cross-beams,  and  for 
the  inner  floor,  ceiling,  and  walls,  of  the  two  large  huts.  The  elevated 
structure  is  of  wood,  bamboo,  and  straw.     A  shelf  projects  level  with  the 


1.  Regarding  Malay  and  Papuan  decorations  Ilickam  in  his  book  "  A  Naturalist  In  North  Celebes" 
writes:  *'If  we  compare  the  Malays  throughout  the  Archipelago  with  their  neighbors  the  Papuans  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  under  the  wide  difference  that  exists  between  the  two  races  in  this  respect. 
The  Malay  uses  spears,  shields,  swords,  canoos,  and  other  weapons  and  implements,  which  are  often 
entirely  witliout  ornament,  and  the  colored  designs  on  his  clothes,  liis  ceremonial  shields,  etc.,  are  of  the 
simplest  geometrical  patterns.  The  Papuan,  on  the  other  hand,  covers  everything  he  possesses  with 
strange  figures  of  men  and  animals,  and  tills  up  all  the  interstices  between  them  with  oouvouiout  designs 
o(  great  regularity  and  beauty," 
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(iiitrance  ;  antl  the  inhabitants  are  obliired  to  mount  this,  and  then  crawl  in 
on  all  fours,  the  door  wavs  not  heini^  much  lander  than  the  entrance  to  a 
}>0()d  sized  doij  kennel.  The  room  is  like  a  large  Hat  lx)x.  some  7  by  8  feet. 
and  is  so  low  that  one  lyint;-  down  can  almost  touch  the  ceiling  with  up-lifted 
hands.  Hut  the  savas^es  always  scjuat ;  so  the  place  is  high  enough  for 
them.  1  luman  figures  and  various  rather  pleasing  geometrical  designs  are 
enj^raved  on  the  interior  woodwork,  the  only  other  decorations,  (for  such  they 
are  considered  by  the  nati\es),  are  rows  of  animal  jaw  lx)nes  hung  from  side 
to  side.  The  roof  is  thatched  with  a  stroncj  dried  orass,  and  a  similar 
material  appears  on  the  outer  walls.  1  he  two  buildings  supported  on  piles 
have  circular  l)oards  surmounting  each  post  to  keep  off  the  large  rats  tliat 
lite  rail)'  overrun  the  island  at  night.  During  my  first  two  nights  in  the 
islai.d  I  was  a  guest  in  the  tent  of  Major  Kikuchi,  but  on  the  third  night  a 
terrific  tro|)ical  downpour  threatened  to  sweep  us^out  into  the  sea,  and  we 
then  remt)ved  to  one  of  the  native  houses,  which  we  found  dry  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  comfortable. 

GiXDiicuts. —  The  dress  of  the  islanders,  even  when  they  were  so  kind 
as  to  don  any  at  all,  can  only  be  described  as  fragmentary.  On  occasions, 
the  h'/ad  w;ls  covered,  when  a  conical  shai)ed  hat  of  rattan  wood,  or  Areca 
iibre,  e\identlv  intended  lor  hard  service  rather  than  for  ornament  or 
comfort,  was  alone  in  evidence.  Again,  the  u|)per  part  of  the  body  was 
enveloped  in  an  abbreviated  home-made  tunic  of  China  grass  fibre,  or  reeds, 
or  hard  rough  cocoanut  libre,  the  lattcir  being  apparently  an  indestructible 
affair  which  would  disi)ose  of  the  dress  question  for  once  and  all.  These 
tunics  were?  sleeveless  and  open  in  front,  thus  really  protecting  only  the 
shoulders  and  back.  A  very  scanty  breech  cloth,  resembling  the  Japanese 
fiDidoshi.  and  oddl)'  c:nough  tied  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  completed  the 
attire.  '\\\i\  legs  were  entirely  bare,  and  no  trace  of  any  foot  gear  whatever 
was  found  by  our  party.  Most  surprising  of  all,  perhaps,  was  to  find  the 
islanders  in  i)ossessi()n  of  hats  actually  made  wholly  of  thin  silver,  which 
were  used  for  ceremonial  purposes.  The  women  were  more  considerate ; 
an  a[>ron  fastened  at  the  waist  hid,  at  times,  the  lower  extremities;  and  on 
most  occasions  a  scpiare  of  cloth  was  wrapped  about  the  body,  one  end 
bein^  drawn  over  one  shoulder  and  thence  under  the  arm  and  around  the 
back.  The  xoung  women  appeared  well  deveIo[)ed,  and  some  were  graceful 
and  not  unattractive,  though  like  most  sava^^e  races  who  suckle  their  children 
to  a  comparatively  lat(t  age,  the  breasts  of  even  joung  mothers  scarcely  out 
of  their  tec:ns  were  long  and  tlabby. 

OrjuxDioits, —  The  natives  do  not  tattoo  or  otherwise  disfigure  them 
selves.  Th(i  hair  is  shaved  or  closely  cut  about  the  neck  and  lower  part  of 
the  head,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  circular  mop  of  hair  which  is  really 
(|uite  ornamental.  Xecklaces  of  good  wood,  fishbones,  shells,  and  berries 
are  sometim<'s  worn  b\'  both  sext^s,  though  they  were  not  much  in  evidence 
at  the  time  of  m\'  visit.  The  women  also  wear  shell  earrings,  and  diey 
possess  bamboo  combs,  which  they  frecjuently  use.  The  islanders  give  great 
attention  to  the  decoration  of  their  canoes,  weapons,  implements,  potter}', 
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etc.  Everything  they  construct,  even  down  to  some  crude  tool  for  use  in 
the  field,  is  brightened  by  skillfully  carved  designs.  The  boats,  as  before 
stated,  are  extensively  ornamented,  the  human  figure  frequently  appearing 
in  their  designs.  Some  of  the  pottery,  though  somewhat  rough,  was  really 
very  artistic,  and  the  light  geometrical  designs  which  graced  them  gave,  in 
most  cases,  a  very  happy  effect.  Dolls  of  most  amusing  forms  are  made 
of  clay  lightly  burned.  Metal  bratelets  were  much  in  favor  among  the 
men,  and  one  and  all  exhibited  a  most  feverish  desire  to  exchange  their 
limited  possessions  for  such  silver  coins  as  w^  possessed,  which  could  be  of 
no  use  to  them  except  as  ornaments  or  as  material  for  the  silver  hats 
mentioned  above.  In  fact,  somewhat  to  our  chagrin,  we  found  that  the 
various  articles  with  which  we  had  laden  ourselves,  such  as  tobacco,  brightly 
colored  cloth,  buttons,  bangles,  cheap  jewelry,  etc.,  usually  so  highly  prized 
by  savages,  excited  not  the  least  interest  in  the  islanders,  who  wanted 
silver,  or  "pelok"  as  they  called  it,  and  ''pelok*'  alone.  There  was  just 
one  exception  ;  gold  they  gave  us  to  understand  was  also  acceptable,  and 
of  all  the  forms  in  which  we  possessed  this  precious  metal,  none  was  so 
attractive  to  them  as  the  gold  filled  teeth  of  my  interpreter.  The  prominence 
of  these  specially  interested  one  most  solemn  individual  who  possessed  as 
his  sole  treasure  an  English  earthenware  ale  bottle,  which  he  carried  in  a 
large  box,  where  it  had  been  gently  deposited  in  a  nest  of  worn  out  rags. 
He  would  carefully  place  the  box  on  the  ground,  as  carefully  raise  the  lid, 
and  with  all  the  tenderness  which  a  mother  would  l^estow  on  her  new  born 
baby,  produce  the  treasured  bottle  ;  then  with  pantomime  which  could  not  be 
misunderstood  he  would  gravely  point  first  to  his  bottle  and  then  to  my 
interpreter  s  gold  teedi.  He  dogged  the  interpreter  incessantly,  repeating 
the  amusing  performance  at  every  opportunity.  The  bottle  had  been 
doubtless  obtained  from  some  passing  vessel,  and  the  box  looked  like  a 
ship's  box  though  it  had  no  name  on  it. 

Food. — A  considerable  district  on  the  hill  slopes  was  under  cultivation, 
and  we  found  the  water  taro  growing  in  terraced  beds,  with  a  perfect  system 
of  irrigation  such  as  the  Chinese  possess.  The  dry  taro,  as  well  as  the 
little  millet,  was  also  being  grown. 

Goats  and  peculiar  long  nosed  pigs  with  long  hair  on  the  neck  were 
found.  Chickens  also  appeared  abundant,  so  that  the  islands  are  well 
supplied  with  meat.  Fishing  is  carried  on  industriously,  the  implements  and 
nets  used  appearing  to  be  very  perfect.  Shell  fish  also  form  an  important 
article  of  food.  Cocoanuts  are  very  abundant,  providing  a  luxurious  food, 
while  the  milk  is  used  as  a  beverage.  Odd  to  relate,  however,  the  natives 
have  no  intoxicating  drink,  and  do  not  understand  the  use  of  tobacco.  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  another  tribe  in  the  whole  Pacific  that  is  not  addicted  to 
the  use  of  tobacco. 

Disease. — The  islanders  appeared  remarkably  free  from  disease.    There  \\ 
was  no  sign  of  any  venereal  disease  ;  and  none  of  them  were  marked  with 
small  pox.     Furthermore,  there  appeared  to  be  no  deformed,  no  blind,  deaf, 
or  dumb  persons. 
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Rcli(rion. — No  information  could  be  obtained  regarding  their  religious 
rites.  They  appear,  however,  to  believe  in  a  form  of  taboo.  On  the  arrival 
of  our  party,  the  natives  Hed  into  the  forest ;  but  projecting  from  the  front  of 
each  hut  had  been  placed  a  stick  5  or  6  feet  long,  and  from  the  end  of  this 
hung  a  string  to  which  was  attached  a  piece  of  bone.  This  was  doubtless 
intended  as  a  taboo,  protecting  their  place  from  the  strangers.  When 
friendly  relations  had  l:)een  established,  their  taboos  were  all  withdrawn,  and 
we  saw  no  more  during  our  stay. 

Traditions, — Their  traditions  tell  of  the  arrival  of  strangers  driven  there 
by  storm  from  the  islands  which  they  call  *Tbatan"  and  *Tkubarat."  They 
also  declare  that  in  ancient  times  a  man  and  woman  gave  birth  to  many 
children.  The  father  died  in  early  life,  and  the  mother  was  stolen  by  the 
natives  of 'Tbatan'*  island  and  carried  away  never  to  return.  The  children, 
however,  grew  up  and  prospered,  and  now  inhabit  the  village  of  Irarai  on 
the  north  west  coast. 

Miscellaneous, — Fire  is  obtained  by  friction,  two  pieces  of  wood  being 
the  agents.  The  only  weapons  appeared  to  be  a  few  harmless  looking 
spears.  There  are  no  dogs  or  cats  on  the  island,  which  accounts  for  the 
great  pest  of  rats.  Immense  rodents,  as  large  as  musk-rats,  literally  over- 
ran the  \'illatres  at  niirht.  One  could  see  them  after  dark  running  about 
without  any  signs  of  fear,  just  as  hungry  hogs  would  overrun  a  garden; 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  we  feared  the  rats  more  than  we  feared  the 
natives.  In  addition  to  the  pottery  for  domestic  purposes,  small  vessels  are 
made  for  melting  silver.  While  their  language  appears  to  contain  many 
Malay  words,  there  is  a  large,  if  not  a  preponderating,  number  of  words 
which  appear  to  have  no  connection  with  the  Malayan  speech. 

In  closing  my  account  of  these  simple  people,  living  happy  and  peaceful 
lives,  free  from  disease  and  strife,  the  doubt  arises  in  my  mind  if  civilization 
has  anything  to  offer  them.  Would  civilization  make  their  burden  lighter 
or  their  life  happier  ?  The  records  of  the  downfall  of  other  savage  races 
brought  in  contact  with  our  so-called  civilization  suggest  an  answer. 

Chinese  Population  of  Formosa. — Politically,  the  Chinese  population  may 
be  divided  into  those  who  have  accepted  Japanese  nationality,  (commonly  called 
in  government  publications  **  Hontojin  "  (Islanders),  and  those  who  retain  their 
own  nationality.  On  the  basis  of  language  and  customs,  the  Chinese  popula- 
tion may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  Haklos,  who  speak  the  Amoy  dialect,  and 
who  originally  emigrated  from  Fokien  province :  and  Hakkas,  who  speak  a 
Cantonese  dialect,  and  emigrated  chielly  from  Kwangtung  province.  In 
addition,  there  are  a  few  true  Cantonese  traders,  and  here  and  there  a  north 
China  man.  The  Hakkas,  a  hardy  and  warlike  race  (of  whom  I  liave  treated 
in  the  first  chapter),  took  up  their  residence  in  the  savage  border  districts, 
where  land  could  be  had  for  the  taking,  and  where  a  certain  freedom  from 
ofificial  oppression  was  ensured.  To  a  stranger  unacquainted  with  the 
language  there  is  but  little  to  distinguish  the  male  Hakka  boy  or  man  from 
a  Haklo,  Ixit  with  the  women  the  case  is  different ;  their  unbound  feet  and 
thtir  complicated  hair  dress,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Japanese,  at 
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once  differentiatlnof  them  from  the  Haklo  women,  who  bind  their  feet  and 
dress  their  hair  with  a  sinjQ^Ie  coil  to  the  back.  The  barter  trade  carried  on 
with  the  savages  is  often  in  the  hands  of  the  Hakkas,  and  the  present 
agricultural  development  of  the  foot  hills  was  partly  inaugurated  by  them. 
Unlike  their  Haklo  brethren  they  are  generally  fearless,  and  we  thus  find 
them,  of  all  Chinese,  most  willing  to  undertake  the  making  of  camphor  in 
dancjerous  districts.  Tiieir  life  in  the  Formosa  hills  is  not  one  of  ease  and 
comfort.  They  live  in  rude  huts,  affording  but  little  shelter  from  the 
elements  ;  and  whether  in  the  camphor  forests  or  in  their  own  homes, 
their  fire  arms  must  be  always  near  them  to  repel  an  attack  by  the 
savages,  who  come  when  least  expected  and  absolutely  without  warning. 
When  in  sufficient  number  and  their  occupation  permits,  they  build  their 
huts  together  on  an  elevation,  if  possible,  with  a  clear  outlook  all  round. 
If  such  a  site  is  not  available,  a  stockade  is  frequently  built  to  enclose  the 
settlement,  and  a  high  watch  tower  is  erected,  whereon  watchmen  are 
stationed  to  give  warning  should  savages  appear.  Hut  in  spite  of  all 
precautions,  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  a  Hakka  in  some  district  losing 
his  life  ;  in  fact,  the  daily  average  has  of  late  been  about  two  Chinese  either 
killed  or  wounded,  which  is,  however,  exceptionally  large.  There  are  a  few 
prosperous  Hakka  villages  in  the  plain,  l;ut  as  a  rule  the  Hakka  prefers  the 
hills.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  island  nearly  500,000 
Hakkas,  who  are  found  in  greatest  numbers  in  the  border  district  stretching 
from  Bioritsu  (Maoli)  in  the  north  to  Nanto  (Namtau)  in  central  Formosa, 
while  there  are  also  some  settlements  south-east  of  Takow.  There  are  also 
a  few  Hakkas  to  be  found  in  Taito  ( Taitong)  district  on  the  south  east  coast. 

During  the  Chinese  regime,  the  Hakkas  were  considered  by  the  autho- 
rities a  turbulent  lawless  lot,  and  encounters  between  them  and  representa- 
tives of  the  government  were  frequent.  After  the  occupation  of  the  island 
by  the  Japanese,  the  Hakkas  of  south  Formosa  gave  some  trouble  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  since  then  they  have  not  shown  any  special  opposition  to  the 
authorities. 

The  Haklos  may  be  divided  into  four  groups, — Amoy,  Tswengchoo, 
Changchoo,  and  Changpoo, — according  to  their  dialects  and  the  districts  in 
BDkien  from  which  they  come.  Of  these  four  groups,  the  Amoy  and  Tsweng 
choo  people  predominate  in  the  north  of  the  island  and  along  the  west  coast, 
especially  in  the  cities  of  Koro  (Aulan),  Taiko  ( !  aika),  Giubato  (Gumatau), 
Gosei  (Goche),  Tokatsukutsu  (Thawkakut),  and  Rokko  (Lokiang).  The 
Changchoo  and  Changpoo  people  are  numerically  greatest  in  the  south,  and 
are  also  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  plains  of  central  Formosa.  The 
Haklos,  who  number  over  two  million,  are  the  predominant  race  throughout 
the  island.  There  is  little  of  interest  to  record  about  them.  They  have 
brought  with  them  the  customs  of  their  home-land  to  such  a  degree  that  a 
country  Chinese  village  in  Formosa  presents  the  same  features  as  a  village 
in  their  home  province.  The  houses  are  of  like  materials  and  are  crowded 
together  in  the  same  unsanitary  way,,  the  narrow  ill  smelling  streets  present 
the  same  filth  and  are  as  irregular,  die  street  hawkers  have  the  same  calls 
and  exhibit  the  same  wares,  and  the  people  arealike  in  their  dress  and  habits. 
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Like  their  brethren  on  the  mainland  they  are  industrious  and  economical,  but 
unfortunately  unclean  and  superstitious.  If  they  possess  any  advantages 
over  the  great  *'  masses  '*  of  the  China  mainland,  it  is  that  they  are  less 
conservative  and  more  liberal  in  many  ways.  The  parents  of  thousands  of 
the  F'ormosa  Chinese  arrived  as  strangers  practically  in  a  foreign  land:  they 
doubtless  met  with  hardships  and  unfriendliness  while  obtaining  a  foothold : 
and  it  is  perhaps  this  fact  that  has  made  them  look  with  a  more  kindly  spirit 
towards  strangers  in  general.  Without  a  doubt,  the  splendid  work  of  the 
missionary  bodies  in  the  island,  who  lived  down  the  disfavor  with  which  they 
were  at  first  regarded,  accounts  to  a  great  degree  for  the  absence  of  any 
strong  anti-foreign  spirit  among  the  people  at  present. 

In  the  Japanese  census  returns,  the  Chinese  are  all  classed  together 
irrespective  of  their  home  province ;  and,  consecjuently.  the  numerical 
strength  of  Chinese,  other  than  Haklos  and  Hakkas,  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Tliey  nimiber  but  a  few  thousands,  however,  at  most ;  but  owing  to  the 
feet  that  practically  all  the  big  merchants,  wholesale  and  retail,  are  Cantonese, 
the  latter  class  are  an  important  element. 

Japanese  Popitlation, — We  will  now  deal  with  the  new  element,  tlie 
Japanese  population.  The  arrival  of  the  Japanese  dates  from  the  occupation  of 
the  island  by  Japan  in  1895.     Prior  to  that  event  there  was  not  in  the  whole 
island  a  single  Japanese  resident.     The  first  civilian  arrivals  were  not  a  very 
desirable  class.      1  hey  were  chiefly  adventurers  following  the  army  to  pick  up 
what  they  could  by  the  wayside  and  return  to  Japan  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Thousands  of  military  coolies  w^ere  brought  into  the  island  to  carrj-  supplies 
for  the  army  ;  and  fortunately,  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  employment, 
they  were  returned  to  Japan  by  the  Government.     The  camp  followers  led 
a  horrible  life,  great  numbers  died  from  sickness ;  they  found  the  island  no 
Eldorado,  and  the  survivors  eventually  drifted  back  to  Japan.     During  the 
year  1896,  after  peace  had  been  restored,  a  better  element  arrived.     Mer- 
chants in  Japan  sent  down  representatives  to  look  the  field  over  from  a 
commercial  view ;  scholars  and  professional  men  visited  the  island  in  con- 
.siderable  numbers,  and  shopkeepers  established  themselves  in  the   largft 
cities,  carrying  such  goods  as  would  appeal  to  the  military,  to  travellers, 
etc.     Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  first  Japanese  women  arrived,  and 
carpenters  w^ere  busy  converting  Chinese  structures  into  habitations  provided 
with  the  proverbial  tatami,  without  which  Japanese  seem  ill  at  ease.     The 
evolution  of  a  Chinese  house  in  the  hands  of  a  Japanese  was  interesting. 
The  typical  Chinese  house  has  the  minimum   of  light   and  air,    and   the 
maximum  of  darkness  and  dampness  !  and  the  Japanese  occupant  endeavored 
to  reverse  this  state  of  things.     The  first  move  was  to  punch  holes  through 
die  long  stretch  of  solid  wall,  so  as  to  supply  windows.     Small  regard  was 
shown  for  the  landlord's  sensibilities;  and  frequently  the  openings  were  not 
plastered  o\er,  hut  were  simply  big  jagged  holes,   which  looked  for  all  the 
world  as  though  the  building  had  been  badly  injured  by  a  bombardment. 
An  elevated  wooden  tloor,  two  or  three  feet  high,  was  then  erected  from 
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end  to  end,  with  a  passage  down  one  side  to  the  back.  On  the  new 
floor  were  placed  the  Japanese  mats,  and  in  some  instances  Japanese  sHding 
doors  were  added.  Wliile  the  converted  house  was  superior  to  the  original 
in  cleanliness  and  much  better  lighted,  it  was  far  from  healthy,  even  the 
elevated  floor  being  too  near  the  ground  for  this  malarial  climate  ;  besides 
the  vicinity  was  generally  unsanitary,  and  the  immediate  drainage  defective. 
The  result  may  be  imagined.  Hundreds  of  Japanese  died  in  the  island,  and 
hundreds  returned  to  Japan  invalided.  During  the  last  three  months  of 
1896,  an  outbreak  of  plague  carried  away  nearly  a  hundred  in  the  north  of 
the  island.  As  a  result  of  this  state  of  affairs,  the  report  spread  throughout 
Japan  that  Formosa  was  a  death  hole  ;  and  at  one  period  so  universal  was 
this  belief  that  even  Japanese  servants  could  not  be  engaged  for  the  island. 
This  was  unfortunate,  as  it  discouraged  the  better  class  of  Japanese  from 
settling  in  the  island.  At  this  period,  even  the  officials  occupied  Chinese 
quarters.  The  foreigners  lived  in  the  upper  storeys  of  roomy  well  ventilated 
structures  ;  and  it  was  a  great  contrast  to  Find  a  Japanese  friend  installed  in 
a  dirty,  dark,  ill-ventilated  Chinese  house  with  mud  walls,  set  down  in  an 
ill-smelling  disease  breeding  Chinese  street.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  not  so  strange  that  pestilence  should  have  broken  out  as  that  any 
should  have  escaped.  That  this  sacrifice  of  life  was  unnecessary,  and  that, 
given  good  houses  and  sanitary  streets,  life  would  be  quite  as  safe  in 
Formosa  as  in  other  semi-tropical  climes,  was  not  known  to  people  in 
Japan  ;  they  did  know  that  their  friends  and  relatives  were  dying  in  the 
island,  and  that  was  sufficient.  In  1897,  dormitories  for  some  of  the  officials 
were  erected,  and  work  was  conimenced  on  others,  with  the  idea  of  ultimately 
having  all  the  government  employes  comfortably  housed.  The  civilians 
also  built  a  few  new  houses,  Avhile  others  improved  the  Chinese  quarters 
they  occupied ;  the  attics  of  many  of  the  single  storeyed  structures  being  re- 
modelled so  that  sleeping  room  could  be  obtained  there.  A  notable  decrease 
in  mortality  among  Japanese  followed  these  improvements.  While  the 
residents  here  began  to  regard  the  island  in  a  more  favorable  light,  it  was 
difficult  to  erase  impressions  existing  in  the  home  land  ;  and  even  now,  when 
further  innovations  have  made  life  more  comfortable  and  secure,  in  Japan, 
"^he  country  above  all  which  one  could  expect  to  be  well  informed),  there 
exists  a  general  impression  that  Formosa  is  exceptionally  unhealthy,  an  idea 
which  is  but  little  better  than  a  libel  on  the  beautiful  Isle.  Given  a  sanitary 
neighborhood,  upper  storeyed  quarters,  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  light,  good 
food,  and  protection  for  the  head  when  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  life 
can  be  made  quite  as  healthy  as  can  be  expected  in  a  warm  climate.  The 
author  s  experience  of  six  years  in  the  island  without  a  single  day  of  sickness 
entitles  him  to  speak  with  some  authority  on  this  point. 

Excluding  government  works,  the  advent  of  the  Japanese  population 
has  made  little  change  in  the  outward  appearance  of  things,  except  in  the 
capital  city,  Taihoku  (Taipeh).  The  change  there,  however,  has  been  very 
striking  to  one  who  saw  it  under  the  Chinese  regime.  Even  in  1896,  it  may 
be  said  to  have  been  thoroughly  Chinese.  Probably  not  one  in  ten  of  the 
shops  or  other  places  of  business  was  Japanese,   and  not  a  building  was  to 
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be  seen  in  other  than  Chinese  style.  During  the  summer  of  1897,  there  were 
evidences  of  great  changes,  though  the  city  still  had  a  distinctly  Chinese 
appearance.  Now  it  is  vastly  different ;  there  is  not  one  Chinese  shop  in 
twenty ;  and  all  this  has  taken  place  without  any  pressure  being  brought  to 
bear,  but  simply  because  the  Chinese  have  gone  down  before  the  Japanese, 
who  are  willing  to  pay  higher  prices  or  higher  rentals  for  land  and  houses, 
Taihoku  is  now  a  thoroughly  Japanese  city  in  every  respect.  In  fact,  with 
its  fine  macadamized  streets,  its  imposing  buildings,  its  well-stocked  shops, 
it  excels  perhaps  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  whole  empire  of  Japan.  No  other 
place  in  the  island  has  witnessed  like  changes.^  The  streets  are.  also 
generally  cleaner  and  better  cared  for  than  under  the  Chinese  regiriie,  though 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  before  the  Chinese  town  can  be  considered 
sanitary.  The  Japanese  population,  excluding  the  military,  is  at  present 
some  40,000.  With  the  exception  of  the  official  class  who  come  chiefly 
from  Tokyo,  a  large  portion  of  the  above  are  from  the  south  of  Japan. 
Many  are  from  Kyushu,  though  the  shopkeepers  appear  to  have  come 
chiefly  from  Osaka.  During  the  early  days  of  the  Japanese  occupation, 
wives  and  children  were  rarely  brought  to  the  island.  Now  family  life  is 
more  in  favor,  and  the  number  of  Japanese  females  is  consequently  on  the 
increase.  At  present  the  males  outnumber  the  other  sex  by  3  to  i.*  The 
Japanese  population  is  steadily  growing,  however.  Thus,  during  the  year 
1900,  Japanese  males  arrived  to  the  number  of  13,316  and  females  5,680,  a 
total  of  18,996.  In  1899,  there  were  8,601  males,  and  2,544  females,  a 
total  of  1 1,145.  The  island  thus  gained  7,85 1  in  Japanese  population  during 
the  year ;  which,  all  things  considered,  would  appear  to  show  that  the 
Japanese  are  finding  life  in  Formosa  worth  living. 

As  yet,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  wealthy  firms  who*  are  interest- 
ing themselves  in  plantations,  the  Japanese  do  not  take  to  agricultural 
employment ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  compete  with  Chinese 
farmers,  who  grow  nearly  all  they  desire  for  food,  and  whose  other  require- 
ments are  limited  perhaps  to  one  pair  of  cotton  trousers  a  year.  Again,  it 
is  doubtful  whether,  at  least  for  some  time,  the  Japanese  can  labor  in  the 
fields,  in  the  hot  Formosa  sun,  as  many  hours  a  day  as  the  Chinese,  who 
have  greater  powers  of  endurance.  For  artisans,  coolie  overseers,  and  shop 
assistants,  and  for  general  professional  and  skilled  labor,  there  is,  however, 
an  opening.  We  consequently  find  the  present  Japanese  population  scat- 
tered throughout  the  cities  and  villages  ;  indeed  there  is  hardly  a  village  of 
any  size  in  the  island  without  at  least  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  Japanese,  who 
get  on  so  well  with  the  villagers  that  many  of  them  live  in  turbulent  districts, 
where  the  natives,  if  so  disposed,  could  attack  them  with  perfect  impunity. 


1.  Of  course,  it  will  be  understood   that  portions  of  other  cities  also  show  signs  of  Japanese 
occiipatioD. 

2.  For  census  statistics  see  following  chapter. 


Views  at  the  Capital. 


Kortb  End  Taiboka  City,  the  Day  of  Japanese 
Occnration  (1805). 

Taihokn  City  as  viewed  Cram  Observatory. 
Gotenunest  Opiam  Factory,  Tiihoka. 


Koith  End  of  Taihokn  City,  nnder  Japanese 
Rnle  in  ItOO,  shewing  New  Fcst-olfice  on  rigLt. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 

The  administrative  division  of  Formosa  under  Japanese  control  as 
defined  by  Imperial  decree  comprises  all  islands  lying  between  the  119th 
and  1 20th  degrees  of  Longitude  (East  from  Greenwich)  and  the  23rd  and 
24th  degrees  of  North  Latitude/  The  principal  islands  included  are 
Formosa  or  ''  Taiwan "  its  official  designation,  Kwasho-to  (Samasana 
Island),  Kotosho  (Botel  Tobago  Island),  and  Bokoto  (Pescadores  Group). 
Owing  to  the  non  completion  of  surveys  the  exact  area  of  the  division  can 
not  be  stated,  but  it  will  probably  be  found  to  be  over  15,000  square  miles. 

The  government  of  the  island  is  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  central 
government  of  Japan,  there  being  no  local  representation.  There  is  at 
present  no  office  in  the  mainland  devoted  exclusively  to  Formosan  affairs. 
The  Governor-General  of  the  Island  is,  however,  nominally  under  the 
authority  of  the  Home  Minister.  The  supreme  executive  authority  in 
Formosa,  is  vested  in  the  Governor  General."^  This  official  under  the 
present  system  must  be  of  Shinnin  rank,  and  possess  the  rank  of  Field 
Marshal,  General,  Lieutenant  General,  or  Admiral.  He  has  control  of  the 
Imperial  military  and  naval  forces  and  the  civil  administration  within  his 
jurisdiction.  He  may  call  out  the  military  or  naval  forces  to  preserve  order 
in  the  island  when  he  deems  it  necessary ;  but  must  report  such  action  to 
the  proper  authorities  in  Japan.  He  may  also  place  military  officers  in 
control  of  civil  officers  wKen  deemed  advisable. 

The  Governor-General  has  the  power  to  appoint  or  dismiss  all  officers 
of  Hannin  or  lower  rank,  but  officers  above  that  rank  cannot  be  appointed 
to,  or  dismissed  from,  office  without  the  Emperor's  sanction,  obtained 
through  the  Home  Minister.  He  can  recommend  these  civil  officers  for 
promotion  in  rank,  but  the  promotion  is  made  by  the  Emperor  through  the 
Prime  Minister.  In  obtaining  the  Emperors  sanction  to  any  measure 
requiring  the  same  by  law,  application  is  made  through  the  Home  Minister. 

There  having  been  issued  no  decree  to  the  contrary,  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  are  generally  considered  in  force  in  Formosa.  The  laws  of 
Japan,  however,  do  not  apply  to  Formosa  unless  special  provision  to  that 
efiect  has  been  entered  in  the  law  itself.  Tlie  laws  and  regulations  for 
Formosa  which  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time,  have  been  drawn  up 


1.  Tho  boundary  line  to  the  south  was  in  1895  established  by  special  convention  between  Japan  and 
Spain  to  be  as  follows: — ''  A  line  parallel  to  a  latitude  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  navigable  part 
of  the  Bashee  Channel,  shall,  under  tho  present  declaration,  mark  the  boundary  between  the  terriiories  of 
Japan  and  Spain  in  the  western  jpart  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Govcrumeut  of  Spain  declares  that  it  sliall  never  lay  claim  to  the  islands  lying  to  the  north  and 
north-east  of  the  above  mentioned  boundary  line. 

The  Government  of  Japan  declares  that  it  shall  never  lay  claim  to  the  islands  lying  to  the  south  and 
south-east  of  the  above  mentioned  boundary  line. 

2.  Tho  Governor-Generals  during  the  Japanese  occupation  have  been  as  follows : — 

Admiral  Kabayama  appointed  ^lay  10th,  1895 Retired  June  2nd,  1896. 

Lieut.-General  Katsura  appointed  June  ^nd,  1896.     ...         ,,       October  14th,  189G. 
Lieut.-Geueral  Nogi  appointed  October  14th,  1896    ...         ,,       February  26th,  1898. 
Liuut.-Geueral  Kodama  appointed  February  26th,  1898. 
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with  the  peculiar  condition  and  requirements  of  the  island  in  view.^  Formosa 
ordinances  emanate  from  the  Governor-Generars  office,  bear  his  signature, 
and  after  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Formosa  Council  require  the  sanction 
of  the  Emperor.  The  Council  of  the  Formosa  Government  consists  of  the 
Chief  of  Civil  Administration,  Chief  of  Financial  Section,  Chief  of  Military 
Staff,  Chief  of  Naval  Staff,  and  the  official  counsellors.  The  Governor-General 
may,  if  he  deems  it  necessary,  order  other  civil,  military  or  naval  officers 
connected  or  intimately  acquainted  with  affairs  under  discussion,  to  attend 
the  meetings,  but  they  are  excluded  from  voting.  As  his  immediate  advisers, 
the  Governor-General  has  the  Chief  of  Civil  Administration,  Chief  of  Military 
Staff,  and  the  Chief  Counsellor.  Under  the  latter  official,  who  must  be  of 
Chokunin  rank,  are  two  counsellors  of  Sonin  rank.  The  counsellors  receive 
orders  from  the  Governor-General  and  Chief  of  Civil  Administration,  and 
their  chief  duties  are  in  connection  with  legal  questions.  Under  their  control 
are  sections  in  charge  of  the  investigation  of  old  customs,  and  official 
translation  worki 

Under  the  Department  of  Civil  Administration  are  the  Section  of  Police 
Affairs  and  the  following  Bureaux: — General  Affairs  (Somukyoku),  Finance, 
Communications,  Agriculture  and  Industry,  and  Public  Works.  Under  the 
General  Affairs  Bureau,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  Chief  Counsellor,  are  the 
Sections  of  Home  Affairs,  P^oreign  Affairs,  Legislation,  and  Education.  The 
Chief  of  Civil  Administration  and  Chief  Counsellor  must  be  of  Chokunin  rank, 
the  Inspector-General  of  Police  and  the  five  Chiefs  of  Bureaux  must  be  either 
of  Chokunin  or  Sonin  rank;  the  four  special  Counsellors,  15  Secretaries 
(Jimukwan),  3  Chiefs  of  Police,  18  Experts  (Gishi)  and  5  Translators  must 
be  of  Sonin  rank,  and  the  remaining  officials,  320  in  number,  are  to  be  of 
Hannin  rank.  The  Railway  Department,  the  Monopolies  Bureau,  and  the 
Customs  service  are  under  the  Civil  Department.  The  Chief  of  Civil 
Administration  acts  as  Chief  of  Railway  Department  and  Chief  of  the 
Monopolies  Bureau.  There  is  also  the  temporary  Bureau  of  Surveys  which 
is  likewise  under  the  Civil  Department. 

In  place  of  the  former  system,  which  divided  the  island  into  3  prefectures 
and  3  prefectures  of  second  class,  and  which  was  abolished  November  nth, 
1901,  local  administrative  offices  known  as  **  Cho  "  have  been  established  at 
the  following  points : 

Taihoku,  Kelung,  Giran  (Gilan),  Shinko  (Chim-hua),  Toshien  (Tao-hong), 
Shinchiku  (Teck-cham),  Bioritsu  (Maoli),  Taichu,  Shoka  (Chang-wha),  Nanto 
(Nam-tau),  Toroku  (Tau-lak),  Kagi,  Yensuiko  (Kiam-tsui  kang),  Tainan, 
Banshorio  (Han-chu  liao),  Hozan  (Fang-shan),  Ako  (A  kau),  Koshun  (Heng- 
chun),  Taito  (Tai-tong),  and  Boko  (Pang-hoo). 

1.  As  respects  privileges  granted  €0  foreigners  in  Japan  and  Formosa  a  proclamation  issued  on  the 
22nd  of  February  1896,  by  the  Formosa  Government  contained  the  following  refeienoe  ; 

"  Paragraph  2.  Though  special  circumstances  exist  in  Formosa,  the  Treaties  of  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation, Tariff  regulations,  and  other  arrangements  now  existing  between  Japan  and  various  nations  having 
treaties  with  Japan,  shall  be  applied,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  subjects  of  such  nations  who  reside  in  or 
sail  to  and  from  Formosa." 

**  Those  who  enjoy  the  preceding  privileges  and  conveniences  must  observe  the  laws  and  ordinances 
in  operation  in  Formosa." 
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The  Administrative  or  District  Offices  (Cho)  are  in  charge  of  chiefs  of 
Sonin  rank,  who  are  assisted  by  clerks,  police  inspectors,  assistant  experts, 
interpreters,  and  assistant  police,  all  of  Hannin  rank.  These  officers  of  Hannin 
rank  number  1230  for  the  whole  island.  The  administration  of  Formosa, 
under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  Governor  General,  is  entrusted 
to  these  district  offices. 

POPULATION. 

The  following  tables  give  the  population  of  the  island,  excluding  the 
military  and  the  hill  tribes  of  the  interior  mountainous  district,  which  were 
dealt  with  in  the  preceding  chapter: — 


Taihoku  prefecture      |  Female  / 


Japanese. 

12,198 
6,335 


Natives  (Chinese).         Total 


Male 
Female 


391,883 
325,506 


Taichu 


>* 


Taiuaa 


i> 


Giran   prefecture  of  2ud  class 


Taito 


ti 


i> 


PeHcadores  „ 


»» 


Male 
'  Female  . . 

18,633 

3,716 
1,303 

Male 
Female  . . 

Male 
Female  . . 

Male 
Female  . . 

Male 
Female . . 

Male 
Female    . 

717,389 

441,477 
369,583 

j  \Tale 

'  Female . . 

5,019 

4,997 
2,407 

811,060 

526,621 
443,958 

1  Male 

( Female  . . 

7,404 

738 
285 

970.579 

53,549 
44,975 

( Male 

( Female  . . 

1.023 

316 
155 

98,524 

25,376 
28,331 

( Male 

\  Female  . . 

471 

427 
243 

48,707 

25,870 
25,716 

670 

51,5^ 

735,922 


816,079 


977,983 


99,547 


49.178 


Male    Total 
Female    „  • 


22,392 
10.728 


1,464,776 
1,233,069 


52.256 
3,730,865 


The  total  population  is  divided  up  into  8,321  Japanese  families,  and 
532,176  native  families  or  540,497  families  in  all,  which  gives  an  average 
among  Japanese  of  near  4  to  a  family,  and  among  Chinese  of  over  5. 


THE  TWENTY-THREE  LARGEST  CITIES. 


Duitotoi  (Twatutia)      . . 

..     31,533 

Bauka 

. .     23,767 

Taihoku  (Taipch) 

5,921 

Shincliiku  (Teckcliani) 

. .     18,5^8 

Kelung 

. .       8,360 

Kobi(Hobe) 

.        6,150 

Sliinslio  (Shincliing)    . . 

. .       5,148 

Taikokeii  (Tokoliaiu)    . . 

4,244 

Rokko  (Lokiaug) 

..     18,414 

Shoka  (Cbaiigwlia) 

. .     13,988 

Hokuko  (Pakkaugi 

6,314 

Hokuto  (Paktau) 

. .       6.581 

Taichu 

4,014 

Tainau 

.     47.283 

Kagi        

. .     17.910 

Toko  (Tangkaug) 

. .       7,624 

Bokushikyaku  (Boaka) 

. .       7,506 

Hozaii  (Pithau) 

. .       6,876 

YeDsuiko  (Kiamtsuikang) 

. .       6,432 

Anping    . . 

4,385 

Takow 

. .       3,702 

III  Ciiran  Prefecture  of  iud  <lass  Giran  (Gilaii),  the  capital  city,  has  15,637  ;  aud  Haiuau  (Pilam)  the 
capital  city  of  Taito,  2ud  clabb  prefecture,  1241. 
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North  Formosa  Views. 


A  View  en  tiic  Kcliti.g  River  at  Maiuvuti.a  Tiie  Tamsui  as  seen  ttom  Daitotei   Twatutia. 

T\ift  \i'pve\  ^uu4  ot  Daitotei. 
Cii  the  kwei  Irund,  Eaittlei.  UMYt\.\ti  ^.'^wSiv'^eraj.M.  Chiwse  lc»n. 
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FORMOSA  POPULATION  ACCORDING  TO  OCCUPATION. 


Jfir>ane»e 
AimIcs. 

Jnoaneae 

Native 

Native 

Grand 

Females. 

Total. 

(Chinese) 
Males. 
669 

Femnles 

Total. 

Total. 

Officials    . . 

..     6,214 

C97 

5,911 

285 

864 

6,765 

Educatiouists    iDclud 

ing     Mia- 

sionaries 

116 

30 

146 

3,533 

2,167 

5,750 

6,890 

Agriciilturi^tR     . . 

54 

11 

65 

735,217 

635,141 

1,370,358 

1 ,370.423 

Manufacturers   . . 

. .     2,255 

230 

2,485 

208.425 

197,607 

406,032 

408.517 

Merchants 

..     4,458 

3,597 

8,065 

122,910 

99,422 

222.332 

230,387 

Fishermen 

•  «                    •  •                     "  ""^ 

— 

— 

4,938 

3,827 

8.765 

8,765 

Laborers.. 

..     1,260 

146 

1,460 

89,111 

66,868 

155,969 

156,429 

Pos-essing  no  regular 

trade    .          165 

84 

249 

40,800 

48,481 

89,181 

89.430 

Miscellaneous     . . 

. .     3,912 

2,832 

6.743 

162,269 

156,420 

318,689 

324.432 

Owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  early  census  records  as  respects 
the  native  (Chinese)  population,  we  cannot  determine  the  rate  of  increase  or 
decrease  of  this  class.  The  statistics  for  the  Japanese  population,  however, 
are  more  exact,  and  the  records  for  four  years  are  as  follows  : — 

Total. 
..    Families    3.347    Consisting  of  Males    12.662    Females    8,659    16.321 


1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900  . 


fi 


7,398 
8,321 


I) 


>» 


)t 


tf 


17,768 
22.390 
27,105 


»» 


7,817  25,686 
10,728  33,120 
13,864  40,969 


THE  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  FOR  1898. 

BiRTH.S. 


Taiboku-Ken 
Taiohu-Keu  . 
Tainan^Ken  . 
Pencadores    . 

ToUl 


JapanoM) 
Malet*. 

66 

6 
14 

5 


jHpnneae 
Pemale.<t. 

47 

9 
22 

3 


Native 
Males. 

6,526 

4,429 

5,849 

494 


Native 
Females. 

6,601 

3,365 

4.931 

321 


Total 
Males. 

6.592 

4,435 

6,863 

499 


Total 
Females. 

6.648 

3.374 

4.953 

324 


91 


81  17.298 

Draths. 


14,218*      17,389        14,299 


Japanese    Japanese 
Males       Females. 


Tailioku-Ken 
Taiclin  Ken  . 
Tainan  Ken  . 
Pescadores    . 

Total      . 


122 

67 

05 

0 

250 


40 

32 

I 

2 


Native 
Males. 

5,047  t 
4,145 
J  ,032 
343 


Native 
Females. 

4,029 

.3,340 

1,102 

342 


Total 
Males. 

5.169 

4.202 

1,697 

349 


Total 
Females. 

4,069 

3,372 

1.103 

344 


Total. 

12,240 

7,809 

10,816 

823 

31,688 


Totil. 

9.23a 

7.574 

2.800 

693 


75 


11.167 


8,813         11,417  8,888  20,305 


As  regards  longevity,  we  find  in  Formosa   141 8  natives  (Chinese)  from 
the  age  of  85  to  89,  125  from  90  to  94,   14  from  96  to  99,   i   at  100,  and  i 
who  claims  106  years.     Mortality  appears  to  be  greatest  during  the  ages  of 
I  to  3,  and  from  48  onward. 

But  little  space  may  be  given  to  the  representatives  of  western  lands 
living  in  the  island.  They  are  so  few  and,  if  we  except  the  mission- 
aries, their  influence,  on  existing  institutions,  is  so  slight  that  the  desire 
for  completeness  is  my'  only  excuse  for  including  them.  The  foreigners 
reside  in  practically  but  two  places,  1  aihoku  and  Tainan.  In  the  former 
place  they  live  in  Daitotei  (Twatutia)  a  suburb  of  the  capital,  with  the 
exception  of  the  English  Consular  representatives  and  two  missionary  families 
who  are  in  Tamsui  (Hobe).  Owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  many  of  the 
merchants  for  the  winter  months,  the  population  is  greatest  in  the  summer. 
Excluding  the  foreigners  connected  with  the  Customs,  which  have,  of  course, 
now  been  replaced  by  the  Japanese  service,  the  number  has  about  doubled 
during  the  sbc  years  of  Japanese  occupation.     This  means  little,  however. 
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During  the  last  of  the  Chinese  days  there  were  about  a  dozen,  and  now  there 
are  some  22  or  more.  During  this  period,  3  business  houses  have  discontinued 
business,  and  5  have  been  newly  established.  In  Tainan  the  foreign  mission- 
aries reside  in  Tainan  city,  and  the  mercantile  population,  only  half  a  dozen 
in  all,  live  in  the  nearby  port  Anping.  There  has  been  no  increase  ;  in  fact 
one  firm  has  withdrawn  from  the  place.  The  total  foreign  population  of 
Tainan  district  numbers  some  20.  With  the  exception  of  tea,  a  part  of  the 
sugar  export,  and  a  small  share  in  the  import  trade,  the  Chinese  control  the 
trade  of  the  island.  There  is  consequently  but  little  for  foreigners  in  Formosa, 
and  while  the  numbers  of  westerners  residing  here  may  show  some  increase 
as  years  pass  by,  there;  is  at  present  no  evidence  of  a  large  foreign  settlement 
ever  coming  into  existence.  Foreign  trade  will  increase ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  exports,  it  will  be  handled  as  at  present  chiefly  by  Chinese 
and  Japanese.  The  future,  therefore,  holds  forth  no  specially  bright  prospect 
for  the  handful  of  foreigners  here. 

SOCIETY. 

The  Japanese  occupation  will  improve  the  position  of  the  masses 
throughout  the  island ;  of  this  there  can  be  but  little  doubt.  It  will  bring 
thousands  within  the  reach  of  modern  conveniences,  the  railway,  improved 
shipping  facilities,  good  roads,  etc.  It  will  afford  them  modern  medical 
treatment,  the  advantages  of  modern  education,  and  will  offer  encouragement 
to  the  development  of  the  island's  resources  and  the  utilizing  of  machinery  and 
other  improved  methods  of  manufacture. 

I'he  change  in  rulers  is  of  too  late  a  date,  and  affairs  are  in  too  much 
of  a  transitionary  stage,  to  show  marked  results  from  the  adoption  of  these 
principles  at  this  day,  though  some  changes,  especially  in  the  line  of  increased 
trade,  are  already  noticeable.  Development  can  not  be  rapid,  owing  to  the 
conservatism  of  those  who  will  profit  by  the  innovations;  but  it  will  be 
sure  and  sound,  and  its  effects  will  be  increasingly  apparent  year  by  year. 

That  the  occupation  has  already  improved  the  material  side  of  the  life 
of  the  masses  is  evident.  Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese,  the  wages  for 
unskilled  labor  ranged  from  13  to  20  yen  cents  a  day  according  to  localit)*, 
supply,  demand,  etc.  At  present  th'e  coolie  finds  his  wages  doubled,  and 
contractors  who  desire  large  forces  of  workmen  frequently  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  them  even  at  the  price  mentioned.'     llie  great  demand 

1.  The  present  scale  of  day  wages  ia  you  for  Japanese  aud  native  skilled  labour  in  Formosa  is  given 
in  the.  following  : — 


Occupation. 

Japanese. 

Natives. 

1st  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

Ist  Glass. 

and  Glass. 

Carpenters,  Cabinet  makers,  etc.  . . 

Stone  and  brick  masons 

Tub-makers       

1.30 
1.80 
1.00 
1.30 
2.00 
36.00  per  mouth 
.80 

1.10 
1.60 

.60 
1.10 

.80 
25.00  per  mouth 

.60 

.70 
.70 
.60 
.70 
.80 
20.00  per  month 
.70 

.60 
.60 
.40 

Boat-builders 

.60 

Iron-workers     

60 

Tailors       

10.00  per  month 
.45 

Seal  makers,  engravers,  etc 

The  above  prices  will  average  nearly  double  the  existing  prices  in  either  Japan  or  China. 
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for  labor  owing  to  the  industrial  and  improvement  works  of  the  government, 
has  increased  the  circulation  of  money,  and  the  agricultural  population  find 
that  they  can  optain  almost  double  the  money  for  their  products.  True  the 
laborer  in  payiijig  more  for  his  food  does  not  find  his  increased  wage  clear 
gain,  still  with /the  proverbial  economy  of  the  coolie  class,  their  wants  under 
any  circumstarices  are  so  few,  that  their  cost  can  be  easily  doubled  without 
deducting  much  from  the  increase  they  are  receiving.  Owing  to  improved 
methods  of  transportation,  the  use  of  steam  launches  to  visit  the  coast  ports 
which  was  forbidden  under  Chinese  rule,  and  other  factors,  some  staples  are 
even  cheaper  in  certain  districts.  That  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses 
has  increased  is  apparent  when  we  note  the  great  increase  in  the  imports  of 
certain  articles  which  Chinese  could  easily  do  without  if  they  wished.  Flour, 
for  instance,  during  the  last  year  of  the  Chinese  was  imported  into  the  island 
to  the  value  of  82,680  yen.  In  1900,  under  the  Japanese,  the  island  consumed 
355,44 1  yen  worth.  Kerosene,  which  considering  the  abundance  of  cheap  local 
vegetable  oil,  can  be  considered  a  luxury,  had  an  increased  demand  during 
the  same  period  of  from  398,560  to  1,198,669  yen.  Imports  of  foreign  piece 
goods,  yarns,  etc.,  have  likewise  increased  fronT^62,20o  to  considerably  over 
a  million  yen  in  value.  While  the  Japanese  in  me  island  are  consumers  of 
the  staples  mentioned,  still  their  unmber  is  so  small  that  the  increase  may 
be  attributed  almost  wholly  to  the  native  population.  More  information  on 
the  increase  in  trade  appears  in  the  section  on  that  subject  given  further  on. 

Furthermore,  whereas  the  Chinese  government  invested  practically 
nothing  for  the  island's  improvement,  but  remitted  yearly  varying  sums  to 
the  Pekin  government,  the  Japanese  have  not  only  spent  all  the  island's 
revenue  locally,  but  have,  during  the  five  years  of  their  occupation,  brought 
in  from  Japan  fifty  four  million  yen  which  has  been  utilized  chiefly  for  public 
improvements;  and  this  does  not  include  the  large  expenditure  for  militaiy 
and  the  no  inconsiderable  sum  spent  by  the  large  number  of  Japanese 
travellers  who  are  constantly  visiting  the  island.  This  large  sum  has 
ultimately  either  found  its  way  to  the  natives  in  cash  or  represents  the 
value  of  machinery,  building  materials,  etc.,  brought  into  the  island  to  improve 
local  conditions. 

I  should  mention,  however,  that  fhere  is  one  class  which  has  not  profited 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese.  It  is  the  literati  who,  being  without  profession 
and  unable  to  undertake  manual  labor,  find  no  field  open  to  them.  They 
have  left  the  island  in  large  numbers,  but  there  are  still  many  left,  and  they 
are  glad  of  employment  at  wages  which  an  energetic  jinrikisha  man  would 
look  upon  with  disdain. 

EDUCATION. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese,  education  was,  with  the  exception  of 
two  missionary  schools,  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  chiklren  of  well- 
to-do  parents  who  could  afford  to  pa)'  for  it.  Public  and  free  schools  were 
not  in  existence.  Even  the  paid  schools  limited  their  instruction  to  the  usual 
Chinese  curriculum,  which  is  devoted  first  to  the  study  of  the  characters,  and, 
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if  a  higher  eclucation  is  desired,  to  the  mastering  of  the  Chinese  classics;  for 
the  more  famih'ar  the  student  is  with  the  latter  the  more  advanced  he  is  re- 
garded by  his  friends.  There  w(  re  none  of  the  studies  which  in  western  lands 
and  in  Japan  are  considered  necessar)'  for  an  educated  man,  and  the  general 
tendency  of  their  training  was  to  increase  conservatism  and  love  for  ancient 
customs:  the  greatest  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  Chinese  progress.  Tlie 
individual  thus  educated  is  conceited,  superstitious,  and  illiberal,  and  regard 
less  of  the  years  of  study,  is  still  ignorant  when  judged  by  western  standards. 

A  foreign  friend  well  known  in  China,  and  who  has  perhaps  as  intimate  a 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  as  any  one  in  the  East,  after  spending  some  weeks 
in  the  island,  giving  special  attention  to  the  work  of  the  Japanese  among  the 
natives,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  former  would  win  their  way  with  the 
people  through  school  books  and  medicine. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  thus 
the  field  for  educational  work  is  very  vast.  But  the  work  laid  out  before  the 
Japanese  is  not  simple.  If  the  Chinese  would  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  modern  education  when  the  same  is  within  their  reach,  the  probJem 
would  be  a  simple  one.  The  proverbial  conservatism  of  the  race,  however, 
is  almost  as  strong  as  on  the  mainland,  and  the  natives,  at  present,  show  a 
preference  for  their  own  educational  methods. 

We  consequently  find  the  Japanese  actually  obliged  to  employ  at  present 
young  Chinese  as  scholars.  This  system  has  been  adopted  in  several  newly 
established  government  schools  in  the  island,  and  not  only  are  the  total  tuition 
and  living  expenses  paid,  but  an  allowance,  liberal  to  Chinese,  is  made  to 
supply  them  with  clothes  and  a  small  balance  for  pocket  money.  All  things 
considered,  it  is  a  wise  procedure.  It  is  the  parents  that  require  education; 
not  that  they  must  be  themselves  put  through  schools,  but  they  must  be 
taught  by  the  younger  men  that  modern  education  ior  the  children  is  desir- 
able, and  that  the  Japanese  schools  should  be  availed  of.  The  government 
schools  in  the  island  are  of  six  classes,  Normal  Schools,  National  Language 
Schools,  Native  Language  Schools,  Primary  Schools,  Middle  Schools,  and 
Special  Schools.  There  are  at  present  three  normal  schools  for  Chinese, 
situated  at  Taihoku  (Taipeh),  Shoka  (Changwha)  and  Tainan  respectively. 
1  he  curriculum  includes  moral  science,  Japanese,  Chinese,  mathematics,  book- 
keeping, geography,  history,  natural  philosophy  and  science,  also  music  and 
g)  mnastics,  and  a  general  training  in  teaching.  Board  and  tuition  as  well  as 
an  allowance  for  clothes,  is  made  by  the  government  to  the  Normal  School 
students.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  government  that  the  Chinese  teachers  of 
private  schools  shall  receive  a  training  in  the  Normal  School.  There  are  at 
present  attending  the  normal  schools  over  200  students.  There  is  a  so  called 
national  language  school,  which  is  in  reality  a  general  high  school,  in  Taipeh, 
and  those  branches  which  are  intended  for  Japanese  students  attached  to  the 
same.  Study  is  divided  into  several  courses,  and  instruction  in  the  following 
branches  is  given : — Japanese,  Chinese,  foreign  language,  moral  science, 
reading,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  general  mathematics,  book-keeping,  history, 
geography,  chemistry  and  drawing,  and  in  the  normal  department  the  art  of 
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teaching.  There  is  also  a  ladies  school  attached,  at  which  arc  taught  moral 
science,  Japanese,  reading,  penmanship,  needle-work,  knitting,  flower  making, 
embroidery,  and  music.  The  term  of  study  is  3  years.  There  are  at  present 
199  students  in  the  main  school,  and  172  in  the  branch  school,  including  40 
girls.  The  normal  department  course  covers  2  years,  and  all  expenses  of 
students  there  are  paid  by  the  government.  There  are  3  native  language 
schools  specially  for  Japanese  students.  The  students  at  present  attending 
the  language  school  and  its  several  branches  number  5 1 1  Japanese,  including 
180  girls,  and  471  natives  including  183  girls.  Students  of  the  language 
course  showing  spticial  ability  can  go  to  Japan  and  complete  their  education 
there  at  government  expense.  Tliere  are  Primary  schools  in  the  following 
seven  cities: — Taihoku,  Tamsui  (Hobe),  Kelung,  Gilan,  Shinchiku  (Teck- 
cham),  Taichu  and  Tainan,  and  the  course  of  instruction  includes  moral 
science,  reading,  composition,  penmanship,  mathematics,  geography,  history, 
natural  philosophy,  science,  music,  drawing  and  gymnastics. 

»  Tliere  are  120  government  public  schools  scattered  throughout  the 
island*  many  of  them  in  new  buildings  specially  built  for  the  purpose.  A 
general  course  of  study,  in  which  are  included  reading,  writing,  geography, 
arithmetic,  histoiy,  Japanese,  etc.,  affords  a  good  primary  education.  The 
total  number  of  native  students  attending  the  various  schools  is  over  13,000 
and  Japanese  over  1,000.  The  government  teacliers  number  578  with  salaries 
ranging  from  600  to  2,400  yen  a  year.  Whenever  possible,  preference  is 
shown  for  graduates  when  there  are  government  positions  to  fill.  At  present 
in  the  government  service  there  are  over  250  Japanese  and  313  native 
(Chinese)  graduates.  The  majority  of  them  are  given  Hannin  rank  or  receive 
treatment  as  of  that  rank.  In  addition,  there  are  schools  for  teaching  the 
savages  at  Pinan  (Pilam),  Barang  (Karenko),  Clioroto,  and  Gilan,  with  about 
260  students.  The  total  amount  appropriated  for  education  in  1900  was 
492,600  yen.  The  national  treasury  contributed  169,900  yen,  local  taxes 
provided  270,700  yen,  and  the  villages  and  towns  in  which  schools  were 
established  were  assessed  at  52,000  yen.  This  appropriation  will  be  increased 
year  by  year  until  every  village  has  its  free  public  school.  Excluding  the 
salaries  for  teachers  and  other  expenses  of  administration,  there  has  been 
expended  some  1,200,000  yen  on  schools.  It  is  the  intention  to  raise  the 
language  school  gradually  until  it  has  the  curriculum  of  a  high  school,  and 
eventually  it  is  intended  to  convert  it  into  a  university.  Within  two  years 
it  is  expected  there  will  be  300  public  schools ;  additional  primary  scliools 
for  Japanese,  and  also  middle  schools  will  be  established.  There  are  also 
plans  for  40  schools  for  savages  to  be  erected  in  villages  near  the  savage 
border.  When  educational  facilities  are  in  the  reach  of  all,  compulsory 
attendance  at  school  will  be  enforced. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  government  supports  a  number  of  special 
schools.  First  in  importance  comes  the  Medical  School  attached  to  the 
splendidly  equipped  Central  Hospital  at  Taihoku.  The  course  is  for  3  years, 
and  all  students  are  obliged  to  be  familiar  with  Japanese,  as  that  language 
only  is  used  in  the  school.   An  allowance  to  cover  tuition  and  board  is  made 
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to  each  student  by  the  government.     A  new  building,  provided  with  theatef, 
etc.,  has  been  built  for  the  school,  and  it  is  well  provided  with  apparatus  for 
the  work.    Criminals  executed  at  the  Taihoku  prison  who  have  no  friends 
or  relatives  desiring  the  body  for  burial,  are  turned  over  to  the  school 
for  postmortem  examination.     There  are  70  students  at  present.     A  school 
for  police  and  jailors  has  been  established  at  the  capital,  and  there  are  some 
200  Japanese  students  obtaining  the  special  training  provided  there.     Fine 
buiklings,  which  provide  instruction  rooms,  drill  hall,  and  dormitory,  have 
been  erected  for  the  school  outside  the  Taihoku  south  gate.    At  Tainan  there 
exists  a  school  for  the  training  of  native  police.     An  agricultural  school  has 
been  established  in  connection  with  the  Taihoku  i-'refecture  agricultural  station. 
Applicants  for  tuition  there  must  be  over  20  years  of  age,  and  have  control 
of  a  farm  of  over  4  acres  in  size.     Lectures  are  given  for  two  hours  a  day 
for  one  year,  and  if  the  student  can  remain  during  the  day  at  the  station 
and  engage  in  the  experimental  work  there  conducted,  he  will  receive  from 
the  government  the  sum  of  twenty  five  yen  cents  a  day.     Graduates  are 
expected  to  establish  small  classes  for  the  young  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
homes.     The  course  of  study  covers  cultivation  of  plants,  protection  of  plants 
from  insects,  care  of  cattle,  agricultural  manufactures,   forestry,  arithmetic, 
and  rough  surveying.     In  Taichu  there  is  a  school  of  silk  culture.     Students 
are  taught  the  raising  of  silk  worms  and  the  preparation  of  raw  silk.     In  the 
national  language  school  is  a  department  of  railways  and  telegraphs.    Ins- 
truction in  the  latter  subjects  is  given  to  graduates  of  the  main  school,  who 
wish  to  enter  the  railway  service  as  telegraph  operators,  etc.     Aside  from 
the  government  schools,   dealt  with  above,  in  which  modern  education  is 
offered,  nearly  every  village  possesses  one  of  the  old  style  Chinese  schools, 
with  which  the  government  does  not  interfere.     There  were  in  1899,  1,496 
instructors  employed  in  these  schools,    and  27,568  students.     There  are 
numerous  other  private  schools,  at  which  Japanese,   English,  or  the  native 
language  is  taught.   There  is  also  a  Colonial  Administrative  School  organized 
by  officials  in  their  private  capacity,  which  holds  an  evening  session  at  which 
studies  consistent  with  the  title  of  the  school  are  taken  up. 

MISSIONS. 

This  section  would  not  be  complete  without  reference  to  the  admirable 
work  of  the  missionaries  in  the  island  during  the  past  thirty  years.  Frequent 
reference  has  been  made  to  them  in  the  historical  part  of  the  book,  and  the 
difficulties  they  encountered  in  establishing  their  missions  have  been  recorded 
there.  Although  there  appears  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  missionaries  in  China,  an  impartial  observer  who 
cares  to  investigate  must  admit  that  in  Formosa  the  results  have  been  highly 
successful.  I^'or  the  period  under  review,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese, 
practically  the  only  modern  education  available  in  the  island  was  through  the 
missionaries.  There  are  two  Protestant  missions  in  the  island,  one  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission,  established  by  the  late  Dr. 
Mackay  in  1872,  the  operations  of  which  are  confined  to  the  northern  part 
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of  Formosa,  and  that  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Mission,  first  established 
by  Dr.  Maxwell  in  1865,  the  field  of  which  extends  over  the  southern  and 
remaining  portion  of  the  island. 

Dr.  Mackay's  work  and  experiences  have  been  fully  set  forth  in  his 
interesting  volume,  **  From  Far  Formosa,"  to  which  we  would  refer  those 
interested  in  the  subject.  The  death  of  the  worthy  doctor,  whicli  occurred  a 
few  months  ago,  removed  from  the  mission  field  one  who  could  but  ill  be 
spared ;  and  the  great  loss  is,  I  am  sure,  fully  appreciated,  not  only  by  his 
many  thousand  followers  and  his  foreign  friends,  but  by  many  Japanese  offi- 
cials stationed  in  the  island.  It  can  be  truly  said  that  the  mission  field  has 
exhibited  few  workers  who  have  accomplished  as  much  in  their  time  as  Dr. 
Mackay.  Nothing  appears  to  have  daunted  this  intrepid  evangelist,  who, 
from  being  one  of  the  most  persecuted  and  despised  of  men  by  the  persons 
amongst  whom  he  dwelt,  came  to  be  the  trusted  friend  and  counsellor  of  all, 
and  the  actual  pastor  of  great  numbers.'  From  1872  to  1875,  ^^^'^  gentleman 
labored  alone,  but  in  the  latter  year  he  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  T'raser, 
M.D.,  who,  after  serving  three  years,  returned  to  Canada  in  1877.  In  1878, 
the  Rev.  Kenneth  F.  Junor  was  sent  out  by  the  Canadian  church ;  but  he, 
too,  retired  in  1882.  By  this  time  the  mission  had  established  20  chapels, 
each  with  a  native  preacher,  attended  by  over  300  members  in  full  communion 
with  the  church.  In  1883,  the  Rev.  John  Jamieson  came  out,  and  in  spite  of 
repeated  and  prolonged  periods  of  physical  weakness,  labored  on  until  1891, 
when  death  terminated  his  services.  In  May,  1892,  the  Rev.  William  Gauld 
joined  Dr.  Mackay  and  proved  himself  to  be  an  able  and  zealous  associate. 

At  Tamsui  (Hobi),  the  headquarters  of  Dr.  Mackay's  mission,  through 
the  bounty  of  the  Methodist  church,  Woodstock,  Canada,  from  which  was 
collected  a  considerable  sum,  a  college  or  school  was  created,  styled  Oxford 
College,  in  which  the  youth  of  the  church  are  trained  in  Biblical  History, 
geography,  and  the  systematic  study  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  besides 
which  due  prominence  is  given  to  the  most  important  subjects  in  the  curriculum 
of  a  western  college.  The  students  are  Chinese  and  Pepohoans,  and  the 
whole  work  may  be  said  to  have  been  initiated  and  carried  on  by  Dr.  Mackay 
himself,  with  a  result  that  is  really  no  less  surprising  than  interesting  to  the 
privileged  spectator.  Closely  adjoining  is  the  girls'  school,  where  equally 
excellent  educational  work  is  in  active  operation. 

We  now  pass  on  to  describe  the  English  Presbyterian  Mission,  estab- 
lished in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island.  Dr.  Maxwell,  on  behalf  of  this 
mission,  commenced  work  in  1865,  and  his  difficulties  and  trials  were 
considerable.  He  was  afterwards  joined  by  die  Rev.  Hugh  Ritchie,  who 
died  on  the  field  in  1879.    In  1871,  the  Rev.  William  Campbell,  F.  R.  G.  S., 


1.  lu  a  late  reporfe,  Uie  statisfcics  of  the  mission  showed  two  foreign  and  two  native  ordained 
missionaries,  60  uiiordained  native  preachers,  24  native  Bible  women,  1,738  native  communicants  in 
good  and  regular  stranding  in  the  church,  2,633  baptized  members,  60  chapels  with  medical  dispensaries 
attached ;  one  central  hospital,  at  which,  up  to  date,  10,736  patients  have  been  treated ;  $2,875.74 
Goutributed  by  natives  for  missiou  purposes,  and  $264  10  contributed  by  natives  for  the  hospital  during 
that  year. 
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first  came  out,  and  his  labors  are,  we  are  glad  to  say,  still  available  for  the 
mission.  This  gentleman  is  as  favorably  known  in  the  south  as  was  the  late 
Dr.  Mackay  in  the  north,  and  in  addition  to  his  great  work  in  the  evangelistic 
field,  his  literary  accomplishments  have  given  him  no  little  reputation  abroad. 
His  researches  into  the  early  history  of  die  island  have  been  very  extensive, 
and  he  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  authority  on  this  subject  living.  In  1874, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Barclay,  M.A.,  arrived,  and  in  1878  Ur.  Peter  Anderson, 
who  came  to  take  charge  of  the  mission  hospital.  I'Vom  this  time  on,  several 
other  gentlemen  were  sent  out,  but,  unhappily,  had  either  to  be  perma- 
nently invalided  home,  or,  more  sad  still,  succumbed  to  the  climate.  The 
latter  were  the  Rev.  William  Thow,  and  Dr.  Gavin  Russell,  whose  work  Avas 
localized  in  Mid  Formosa.  Both  these  gentlemen,  by  their  untiring  ene^g^^ 
kindly  disposition,  and  noble  Christian  character,  had  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration,  not  only  of  the  natives  amongst  whom  ihey  labored,  but  of 
every  one  else  privileged  to  come  in  contact  with  them. 

In  1889,  the  Rev.  Duncan  Ferguson  arrived,  and  though  the  period  of 
his  work  has  been  limited,  his  success  as  a  missionary  lias  been  very  pro- 
nounced. In  1895,  the  Revs.  A.  B.  Neilson,  and  C.  N.  Moody,  together  with 
Dr.  Landsborough,  entered  the  field.  The  two  latter  were  specially  set  apart 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  Mid  Formosa,  so  abruptly  terminated  a  year  or  two 
previously  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Gavin  Russell.  These  gentlemen  have 
accomplished  much  during  their  short  stay,  and  are  men  of  education  and 
ability.  In  1900,  James  L.  Maxwell,  M.D.  and  F.  R.  Johnson  joined  the 
mission. 

Working  in  cooperation  with  the  English  Presbyterian  Mission  is  that 
of  the  Women's  Missionary  Association,  the  present  members  of  which  are 
Miss  Joan  Stuart,  who  arrived  in  1885,  Miss  A.  E.  Butler,  in  1885,  ^"^  ^^^ 
M.  Barnett,  in  1888.  These  ladies  have  reason  to  be  gratified  at  the  success 
they  have  achieved.  Further  reference  to  their  work  will  be  found  in  the 
section  of  this  chapter  relating  to  sanitary  works. 

At  present  there  are  yy  places  of  worship  attached  to  this  mission. 
Many  of  these  can  hardly  be  honored  with  the  title  either  of  church  or  diapel, 
but  every  Sunday  in  77  different  places  a  number  of  people  meet  for  Christian 
worship.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  mission  to  make  their  churches  self-supporting, 
and  to  such  an  extent  has  success  been  gained  that  some  are  able  to  contribute 
to  odier  churches,  while  even  the  poorest  are  able  to  contribute  at  least  a 
fourth  or  more  towards  their  own  support.  Thus,  for  the  year  1900,  native 
churches  contributed  a  total  of  $6,823,  and  $1,000  more  was  raised  from  the 
sale  of  Christian  literature  in  the  book  shop  at  Tainanfu.  One  interesting 
feature  of  the  work  is  the  litde  foreign  mission  which  is  entirely  supported 
by  native  contributions.  The  field  selected  is  the  Pescadores  Islands,  and 
native  missionaries  are  there  maintained.' 


1.  Late  slatislics  give  the  iiuinbcr  of  communicants  as  2,019,  to  which  shoald  bo  added  baptind 
children,  not  yet  admitted  to  comnuniion,  numI)oring  1,660,  and  152  mombcrH  under  disoipUne,  giving  a 
total  memborsliip  of  ndults  and  children  of  3,837.  Including  adhereuts,  that  is,  people  wbo  have  nuouuced 
idolatry,  and  whj  attend  Chribtiau  wor.->liip  more  or  Icbs  regularly,  the  total  is  10,758. 
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As  to  the  work  of  the  mission  in  the  educational  field,  there  are  at  most 
of  the  stations  congregational  schools,  presided  over  by  apt  native  teachers, 
and  at  some  of  these  the  pupils  are  undergoing  a  preliminary  education  to 
fit  them  for  entrance  into  the  middle  school.  Fhis  institution  is  at  Tainanfu, 
and  the  lads  attending  there  are  given  a  liberal  secular  education,  in  addition 
to  instruction  in  spiritual  matters,  which  is,  of  Course,  not  neglected.  The 
students  are  housed  in  comfortable  quarters,  are  well  fed,  and  tenderly  cared 
for.  There  is  accommodation  for  forty  boys,  and  the  school  is  always  full. 
Mr.  Ede,  a  very  competent  man,  had  charge  of  this  work  up  to  a  few  years 
ago,  when  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  island  owing  to  ill  health. 
Picked  boys  are  sent  to  the  theological  college,  which  exists  solely  for  the 
training  of  native  pastors  and  evangelists.  Tiiis  has  been  a  very  prominent 
feature  of  the  mission  work,  and  is  being  developed  still  more.  Some  forty 
students  are  accommodated  here.  Although  seveml  European  and  native 
instructors  are  engaged  in  the  work,  this  institution  owes  much  to  the  direction 
and  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barclay,  a  man  whose  scholarly  and 
scientific  attainments  attracted  some  notice  before  he  came  to  Formosa, 
Under  the  charge  of  the  ladies  attached  to  this  mission  is  a  girls'  school,  the 
members  of  which  are  carefully  educated.  Besides  conducting  this  school, 
one  or  other  of  the  ladies  goes  and  resides  at  some  country  centre  from  time 
to  time,  forming  reading  classes  for  women  and  girls,  while  house  to  house 
visitation  in  the  city  is  made  a  matter  of  almost  daily  routine.  There  is  also, 
under  the  direction  of  the  ladies,  an  establishment  for  the  training  of  Bible 
women.  The  theological  college  and  Bible  women's  school  are  free,  but  there 
is  a  nominal  annual  charge  of  $14  for  the  middle  school,  and  $6  for  the  girls' 
school. 

Out  of  sympathy  for  the  large  number  of  unfortunate  blind  in  the  island. 
Rev.  Campbell  some  years  ago  established  a  school  for  this  class,  and 
personally  devised  a  system  of  instruction  which  has  been  highly  satisfactor)\ 
Rev.  Campbell  gave  this  school  his  personal  attention  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Japanese,  when  he  was  successful  in  inducing  the  Japanese  government  to 
lake  up  and  continue  the  work.  Rev.  Campbell  obtained  entrance  for  several 
of  his  most  promising  pupils  to  the  government  institution  for  the  blind  in 
Tokyo,  and  as  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  in  his  work,  a  charity  concert 
was  given  under  Imperial  patronage  and  abundant  funds  were  provided  to 
cover  the  costs  of  their  four  or  five  years'  residence  in  Tokyo. 

An  important  factor  in  the  diffusion  of  education  among  the  natives 
interested  in  the  mission,  is  the  mission  newspaper,  entitled  **  The  Tainanfu 
Church  News."  It  has  been  in  existence  for  fully  sixteen  years,  and  has  a 
monthly  circulation  of  about  800  copies.  It  is  printed  in  Romanized  Chinese, . 
and  is,  therefore,  read,  almost  exclusively,  by  Christians  familiar  with  that 
system.  This  is  the  first  newspaper  published  in  the  island,  and  owes  its 
existence  to  Rev.  Barclay,  who,  while  on  furlough  in  Scotland,  some  seventeen 
years  ago,  obtained  instruction  in  type  setting.  He  brought  out  with  him  a 
printing  press,  type,  etc.,  and  taught  a  few  intelligent  Chinese  the  printing 
trade.     These,  in  turn,  have  taught  others,  so  that  at  present  there  is  an 
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efficient  force  of  Chinese  printers.  One  of  the  European  missionaries  occupies 
the  chair  of  editor  in  chief,  Rev.  Barclay  at  present  holding  that  position.  In 
addition  to  the  newspaper,  a  great  deal  of  Christian  literature,  chiefly  in  the 
Romanized  Chinese,  is  issued.  There  are  at  present  among  the  Christians 
more  than  2,000  who  can  read  lluently  in  Romanized  Chinese. 

In  addition  to  the  Protestant  missionaries,  the  Spanish  Catholics  are 
doing  evangelistic  work  in  Formosa.  As  mentioned  in  the  historical  section 
of  the  book,  the  Spanish  commenced  mission  work  in  the  island  as  early  as 
the  year  1626,  and  in  a  few  years  they  had  flourishing  stations  on  Palm 
Island,  Samasana  Island,  and  at  Kimpauli  (Kimpori),  Chomong  (Seimon), 
Tamsui  (Hobe\  villages  in  the  north.  After  sixteen  years  of  undisturbed 
possession,  the  Dutch  in  1642  drove  the  Spanish  from  the  island.  Two 
hundred  and  seventeen  years  afterward,  namely  in  iJ^sg,  Father  Sainz  was 
sent  to  F'ormosa,  and  arranged  again  for  the  establishment  of  their  missions. 
He  was  followed  by  Fathers  Chinchon,  Herce,  and  Colomer.  At  present 
there  are  several  priests  at  work,  including  the  provincial  vicar  of  Formosa, 
who  has  recently  been  made  independent  of  Amoy.  The  island  is  divided  into 
six  central  stations,  at  two  of  which  there  are  large  churches,  and  at  die  rest, 
chapels.  Around  each  station  is  a  circuit,  extending  sevieral  miles  from  the 
station  as  the  centre.  At  each  of  these  centres  a  Spanish  priest  presides,  who 
keeps  in  constant  touch  with  all  parts  of  his  circuit,  and  the  various  congr^- 
tions  connected  with  it.'  The  priests  are  assisted  in  proselytising  work  by 
native  "  Catechumens,"  specially  trained  at  Takow.  I  he  mission  consists 
entirely  of  brethren  belonging  to  the  Dominican  order,  the  western  head- 
masters of  which  are  at  Manila,  where  the  Superior  lives.  They  are  each 
allowed  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  which  has  to  do  for  every  personal  want, 
inclucjing  traveling.  The  writer  has  found  the  Spanish  fathers  in  the  Island 
genial,  sympathetic,  and  courteous,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  mission 
is  doing  good  work  in  the  island. 

JUSTICE  AND  CRIME. 

Courts  were  first  opened  in  the  island  during  the  summer  of  1896.  The 
system  first  instituted  was  a  court  of  three  instances.  Later  the  higher  court 
was  abolished,  and  the  present  system  of  two  instances  adopted.  The  courts 
are  constituted  and  governed  by  the  "Formosa  Covernment  Court  Regula- 
tions," which  places  them  on  a  distinct  basis  from  the  courts  of  Japan  proper. 
The  wide  difference  in  customs  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  F'ormosa 
as  compared  with  the  Japanese  renders  it  impracticable  to  apply  the  laws  of 
Japan  in  the  island,  akhough  they  are  generally  followed  as  closely  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  We  may  take  for  instance  the  murder  of  female 
infants  or  deformed  children,  which  is  of  not  uncommon  occurrence  with 
Chinese.     While  it  is  verj' evident  that  this  horrible  practice  should  be  put 


1.  The  six  ceutral  stations  are  as  follows :  Takow  (Chang-kim),  Baukimtseug,  Talibu  (Tirima), 
Lokliao,  Loohutseng,  and  Tailioku.  A  late  report  gives  the  total  number  of  accepted  oharch  memben  M 
1,304 ;  those  undergoing  preparation  for  baptism  and  admission,  600.  The  above  includes  only  naiives,  u 
Japanese  who  are  coming  in  increc^sed  numbers  are  not  as  yet  formally  placed  on  the  cUcmtoI)  rolls. 
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down,  Still  it  would  be  obviously  unjust  to  convict  of  murder  a  mother  who 
might  be  found  guilty  of  an  act  which,  according  to  the  customs  of  her  people, 
was  quite  within  her  rights,  and  which  in  the  case  of  deformed  children  is  even 
considered  praiseworthy.  Moreover,  many  of  the  simple  people  in  the  hill 
districts  are  unfamiliar  with  commercial  law,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  commit 
them  for  punishment  for  some  offence  which  they  in  their  ignorance  did  not 
know  was  opposed  to  the  law.  Judges  in  Formosa  are  consequently 
frequently  obliged  to  use  their  own  discretion,  and  their  position  is  therefore 
a  more  arduous  one  than  in  Japan.  Furthermore,  owing  to  the  difference  in 
language,  much  of  the  court  work  must  be  done  through  interpreters,  which 
causes  delay  and  almost  endless  trouble. 

All  courts  of  justice  in  Formosa  are  under  direct  control  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  Formosa,  and  he  has  full  power  to  establish  and  abolish  courts, 
and  may  suspend  judges  from  service  thus  placing  them  on  quarter  pay,  but 
he  cannot  dismiss  or  transfer  judges  against  their  will,  unless  they  are  guilty 
of  crime.  Formosa  judges  are  qualified  officials  of  the  service  in  Japan,  and 
thus,  although  transferred  to  Formosa,  they  still  retain  their  position  in  the 
judicial  service  of  Japan.  There  is  but  one  court  of  appeal,  which  is  established 
at  the  capital  Taihoku,  and  there  is  no  higher  recourse.  The  court  is  divided 
into  civil  and  criminal  departments  each  in  charge  of  three  judges.  In  addition 
to  the  trial  of  appeal  cases,  this  court  passes  on  questions  respecting  the 
competency  of  district  courts.  District  courts  or  their  branches^  the  latter 
having  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  former,  are  established  at  Taihoku, 
Shinchiku  (Teckcham),  Shoko  (Changwha),  Kagi,  Tainan,  Hozan,  (Pithau)  and 
Bako  (Makung)  of  the  Pescadores.  In  the  district  courts,  cases  are  tried  by  a 
single  judge.  To  each  Tormosa  court  of  justice  is  attached  the  office  of  Public 
Procurator,  this  office  being  under  direct  control  of  the  Governor-General 
and  performing  its  functions  independently  of  the  court  of  justice.  The  district 
covered  by  the  Procurators  conforms  with  the  district  of  the  courts  to  which 
they  are  attached.  Public  IVocurators,  in  addition  to  representing  the  state 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  exercise  control  over  such  public  offices  as  possess 
minor  judicial  power.  At  present,  police  inspectors  may  be  appointed  acting 
procurators  for  district  courts  and  their  branches.  In  Formosa,  Bemmusho, 
the  administrative  office  under  the  prefecture,  now  possesses  the  authority  to 
settle  disputes  of  small  magnitude  by  inducing  the  parties  concerned  to  come 
to  an  amicable  arrangement.  It  is  intended  in  the  future  to  extend  the  power 
of  the  Bemmusho  in  this  respect  and  to  make  it  unlawful  for  cases  thus 
disposed  of  to  be  later  brought  up  before  the  courts.  There  are  32  judges  and 
20  procurators  or  acting  procurators  in  the  island  service.  The  court 
buildings  in  Taihoku  are  pretentious  structures,  and  other  cities  are  being 
supplied  with  court  buildings  of  a  size  and  design  worthy  of  the  high  use  to 
which  they  are  put.  It  should  be  added  diat  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  no 
little  confidence  in  the  courts.  They  are  fond  of  litigation,  and  lose  no  time 
in  bringing  to  court  their  fellowmen  against  whom  they  have  some  grievance, 
fancied  or  real.  In  fact,  so  eager  were  they  to  avail  themselves  of  justice  not 
based  on  the  lines  of  Chinese  official  jurisprudence,  that  they  brought  up  old 
cases  dating  back  for  many  years,  and  literally  overwhelmed  the  courts  with 
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them.     It  was  consequently  found  necessary  to  issue  a  regulation  forbidding 
the  presentation  of  cases  dating  back  beyond  Japanese  occupation. 

Prisons  of  Formosa,  unlike  those  of  Japan,  are  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  local  Government,  and  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  same  in  the 
different  prefectures  is  imposed  upon  the  Public  Procurators  of  district  courts. 
The  main  prisons  are  at  Taihoku,  Taichu,  and  Tainan,  with  branch  prisons  at 
Shinchiku  (Teckcham),  Shoka  (Changwha),  Kagi,  Hozan  (Pithau),  and  Gilan. 
In  addition,  every  police  station  possesses  its  lock-up. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese,  the  prisons  were  located  in  old 
yamens  which  were  altered  somewhat  for  that  purpose.  They  were,  however, 
unsanitary,  and  the  mortality  rate  was  large.  Later,  superior  quarters  were 
prepared  for  temporary  use,  and  at  present  writing  the  several  prisons  in  the 
island  are  in  such  buildings.  Work  has  now  commenced  on  model  establish- 
ments, in  which  the  best  of  modern  prison  architecture  will  be  applied.  The 
cost  of  these  prisons  are, — Taihoku  315,000  yen,  Taichu  180,000  yen,  Tainan 
255,000  yen,  besides  the  sum  of  50,000  which  represents  the  cost  of  plans, 
surveys,  etc.  In  addition  to  this,  Kagi,  Hozan  (Pithau),  and  Gilan  are  erecting 
with  prefectural  funds  new  prisons  which,  though  not  as  large  as  those  men- 
tioned, will  be  built  on  modern  principles.  All  prisons  will  be  completed  before 
1903.  In  addition,  as  new  police  stations  are  erected,  sanitary  lock-ups  will 
be  constructed.  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  much  of  the  labor 
is  performed  by  prisoners  and  without  cost,  the  prisons  even  manufacturing 
their  own  brick,  it  will  be  seen  that  Formosa  will  possess  very  fine  buildings 
in  her  prisons ;  in  fact  with  two  or  three  exceptions  they  will  be  the  finest  in 
the  Empire. 

The  number  of  criminals  in  prison  during  1899  averaged  2630,  including 
586  Japanese.  According  to  prefectures,  Taihoku  cared  for  175  Japanese,  944 
natives;  Taichu  46  Japanese,  407  natives;  Tainan  64  Japanese,  672  natives; 
and  the  Pescadores  20  natives.  The  occupants  on  the  accumulative  principle 
numbered  throughout  the  island  104,268  Japanese  and  746,221  natives. 
These  numbers  include  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  the  larger  number  of  whom 
are  in  for  but  a  few  days  or,  at  the  most,  weeks.  As  to  sanitation, 
2,044  prisoners  were  given  medical  treatment,  and  there  were  266  deaths 
and  36  prison  breakers.  Every  prison  possesses  its  special  doctor  and  nurses, 
and  in  Taihoku  Prison,  at  least,  a  Japanese  Christianr -evangelist  spends  much 
time  with  the  prisoners.  The  classification  of  prisoners  shows  that  thieves 
and  robbers  are  in  great  preponderance,  numbering  981,  including6i  Japanese. 
Assault  cases  follow  with  1 10 ;  and  then  fraud  with  84  including  41  Japanese. 
Murder  in  its  different  degrees  numbers  55,  including  11  Japanese.  Forgery 
holds  II  natives  and  9  Japanese,  kidnapping  20,  including  2 Japanese;  and 
libel,  perjury,  and  false  accusation  cause  the  detention  of  21  natives;  and 
transgressors  against  the  opium  laws  number  20  natives.  Prison  breaking 
and  the  concealing  of  criminals  accounts  for  8  natives,  and  one  bright  youth 
attempted  the  private  manufacture  of  imitation  Taiwan  Bank  notes  with  tlie 
inevitable  result.  Miscellaneous  offences,  detention  awaiting  trial,  etc.,  makes 
up  the  balance  of  144 1  including  1 79  Japanese.   The  female  prisoners  included 
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in  the  above  number  lo  Japanese  and  "j^i  Chinese.  One  peculiar  feature  as 
compared  with  foreign  lands  is  the  large  number  of  robberies  and  the  few 
cases  of  fraud. 

Prison  statistics  give  us  an  idea  of  the  class  of  Japanese  that  visit  the 
island,  when  we  note  that  14  in  a  thousand  spend  their  time  in  prison ;  while 
native  prisoners  number  but  i  in  a  thousand  of  population.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  the  majority  of  offences  against  the  law  committed 
by  Chinese  are  never  heard  of  by  the  authorities,  and  even  many  known 
criminals  guilty  of  armed  robbery  are  never  apprehended,  whereas  there  are 
probably  very  few  Japanese  who  escape  punishment  for  their  misdemeanors. 
The  total  cost  of  prison  administration,  including  repairs  to  buildings,  is 
some  500,000  yen  a  year. 

Each  prefecture  possesses  its  Police  Department,  which  has  control  over 
the  police  affairs  of  the  district ;  and  each  Bemmusho  has  its  smaller  police 
office.  Branch  offices  follow,  and  lastly  the  village  stations.  There  are  at 
present  839  offices  and  branch  offices;  and  731  villages  possess  permanent 
police  stations.  In  addition,  there  are  very  small  villages  in  which  the  village 
head  man  is  expected  to  keep  order,  and  which  are  visited  by  police  patrols 
daily.  The  force  is  made  up  as  follows:  Police  inspectors  222,  assistant 
police  inspectors  307,  police  4,381,  or  a  total  Japanese  force  of  4,919.  Two 
years  ago  the  experiment  of  utilizing  native  assistant  police  was  tried,  and  it 
met  with  such  success  that  at  present  no  less  tlian  569  natives  are  thus 
employed.  The  native  police  are  supplied  with  board,  clothes,  and  a  salary 
varying  from  6  to  14  yen  according  to  length  of  service,  together  with  a 
money  gift  to  near  relatives  in  case  of  a  native  meeting  with  death  while  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  ;  and  furthermore  he  is  pensioned  in  case  of 
permanent  injury.  The  men  are  well  paid,  appear  to  take  pride  in  their 
position ;  and,  in  the  up  country  districts  especially,  seem  to  be  selected  from 
the  better  class  of  residents.  The  writer  personally  has  much  admiration 
for  this  little  band,  and  feels  that  they  are  a  valuable  agency  towards  ultimate 
peace  and  perfect  protection  in  every  part  of  the  island.  It  is  stated  that  the 
number  of  native  police  will  be  greatly  increased. 

The  Japanese  police,  besides  board  and  clothes,  receive  a  monthly  wage 
of  from  9  to  15  yen  according  to  the  length  of  service.  The  pension  laws 
for  Formosa  police  are  specially  liberal.  The  term  of  service  for  police  or 
jailors  necessary  to  draw  a  pension  is  put  at  7  years.  Those  who  retire  from 
active  service  at  the  age  of  45,  or  those  who  are  retired  owing  to  sickness  or 
disablements  are  granted  a  yearly  pension  equal  to  five  months  pay,  and  if  in 
the  service  for  a  period  exceeding  7  years,  an  additional  allowance  is  made  for 
each  year  equal  to  10^^  of  the  salary.  In  case  of  officers  dying  in  the  service 
either  from  sickness  or  wounds,  5  months  salary  is  presented  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased.  The  whole  force  is  armed  with  swords,  and  possesses  for  night 
use  or  in  time  of  emergency  Murata  rifles.  In  addition,  there  is  an  artillery 
corps  of  30  Japanese  police  who  are  trained  in  the  use  of  mortar  pieces,  and 
are  temporarily  detailed  for  services  on  the  savage  border;  being  now 
stationed  at  Taikokan  (Tokoham),  the  savages  of  this  district  being,  at  present 
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writing,  in  a  disturbed  state.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  police  dealt  with 
above  there  is  a  corps  of  savage  protection  guards  numbering  1,539  men 
stationed  on  the  savage  border,  and  described  fully  in  the  cliapter  on 
camphor/  There  are  also  1,700  gendarmes  in  the  island,  and  though  this 
corps  is  a  branch  of  the  army,  it  is  frequently  called  upon  in  Formosa  to 
render  police  service.-  There  are  thus  available  for  police  duty  a  total  of 
8,727  men  including  the  savage  border  guards.  The  total  cost  of  the 
Formosa  police  service  for  1900  was  2,228,125  yen. 

SANITATION. 

The  Japanese,  on  their  arrival  in  Formosa,  found  nothing  more  ui^ntly 
required  than  an  immediate  improvement  of  sanitary  condition<>.  Chinese 
filth  ts  proverbial,  and  the  Japaiiese  found  the  task  of  cleaning  up  the  cities 
a  huge  one.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  missionary  institutions,  which  will 
be  referred  to  later,  there  were  no  hospitals  in  the  island,  and  the  sick  were 
cared  for  by  ignorant  Chinese  doctors,  who  practised  the  most  primitive  forms 
of  superstitious  quackery.  The  first  steps  taken  by  the  Japanese  were  to 
clean  the  streets,  and  to  improve,  so  far  as  they  could,  temporarily,  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  cities.  Hospitals  were  established  by  the  central  ::■ 
government  at  Taihoku,  Kelung,  Shinchiku,  Taichu,  Kagi,  Tainan,  Horeii,:.V 
Pinan,  Gilan,  and  the  Pescadores.  Nearly  a  half  million  yen  was  expende^v^. 
in  the  cost  of  hospital  buildings,  the  Taihoku  hospital,  cosdng  $262,000,  bditt'"',- 
the  largest.  This  is  quite  a  commodious  structure,  the  rooms  provided 
for  first  class  patients  being  furnished  in  European  style  and  quite  luxurious* 
There  are  fifteen  specialists  of  different  diseases  and  some  forty  trained 
nurses  employed  in  this  hospital.  The  number  of  cases  treated  in  these 
hospitals  last  year  exceeded  60,000,  nearly  14,000  being  Formosa  Chinese. 
Destitute  Chinese  receive  free  treatment,  and  some  1 1 ,000  patients  availed 
themselves  of  this  privilege  during  the  year.  In  addition  to  these  hospitals, 
there  are  institutions  maintained  in  the  smaller  places  by  local  funds.  Further- 
more, there  are  some  eighty-three  physicians  employed  by  the  government, 
who  are  stationed  at  various  places  in  the  island  to  give  free  treatment  to 
the  needy.  There  are  also  four  hospitals  for  the  examination  and  treatment 
of  prostitutes,  and  one  special  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  plague,  small- 
pox, etc.  It  is  proposed  to  organize  a  special  police  force  to  be  engaged  in 
sanitary  work.  The  above  hospitals  refer  only  to  civil  hospitals.  The 
military  maintain  their  own  medical  establishments  thioughout  the  island, 
and  some  of  these  institutions,  especially  the  Central  hospital  at  Taihoku^ and 
the  branch  at  Sulphur  Springs,  are  well  built,  commodious,  and  have  the  best 
of  equipment.  There  is  also  a  government  medical  school  for  natives  esta- 
blished at  Taihoku. 

Although  sanitary  improvement  works  have  been  carried  on  to  some 
extent  throughout  the  island,   only  one  city,  Taihoku,  the  capital,  has  been 

1.  For  description  of  system  of  dcfuucc  agaiust  savage  dcpiodations  see  pages  430  and  436. 

2.  See  section  relatiug  to  defeuce. 
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thoroughly  equipped  with  a  modern  system  of  sewerage.  The  system  of 
open  sewers,  so  satisfactory  in  Singapore,  was  adopted  here,  and  sonfe  ten 
miles  of  drains  were  constructed  at  a  cost,  including  road  improvement, 
of  350,000  yen.  Taihoku,  and  its  surrounding  suburbs,  are  very  fortunate 
in  possessing  an  abundant  supply  of  fine  water.  By  sinking  a  pipe  from  140 
to  200  feet,  a  fine  artesian  well  is  obtained,  with  a  bountiful  flow  of  water. 
As  it  costs  from  35  to  40  yen  to  construct  these  wells,  good  water  is  within 
the  reach  of  everyone.  A  number  of  public  wells  with  large  reservoirs  have 
been  constructed  by  the  government.  At  Kelung  and  Tamsui,  where  water 
is  not  so  abundant,  water  works  have  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  500,000 
yen  in  the  former,  and  1 10,000  yen  in  the  latter.  It  is  intended  to  introduce 
sewerage  and  water  works  in  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  island. 

Reference  should  be  made  here  to  the  hospitals  established  by  the 
missionaries.  In  1880,  Dr.  Mackay  constructed  a  hospital  at  Tamsui,  and  a 
large  number  of  patients  have  been  treated  there  during  its  existence.  Dr. 
Mackay  in  his  travels  was  always  provided  with  simple  remedies  to  administer 
to  the  sick  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  Medical  work  has  been  associated 
with  die  English  Presbyterian  mission  in  the  south  from  the  very  first  day  of 
its  existence.  In  1878,  Dr.  Peter  Anderson  took  charge  of  the  mission  hos- 
pital, and  has  since  carried  it  on  with  the  happiest  results.  A  handsome  and 
capacious  building  has  been  erected,  which  is  the  best  private  hospital  in  the 
island,  and  Dr.  James  L.  Maxwell,  M.D.,  arrived  last  year  to  associate  himself 
with  Dr.  Anderson  in  medical  work.  There  were  some  9,000  cases  treated 
at  this  hospital  during  last  year.  A  branch  hospital  attached  to  the  mission 
exists  at  Changwha  (Shoka). 

Owing  to  the  large  loss  of  life  to  women  and  children  during  child  birth, 
there  appeared  to  be  a  very  pressing  call  for  skilled  ministrations  during  this 
period,  and  owing  to  the  aversion  of  Chinese  women  to  male  medical  aid,  it 
became  necessary  that  the  attendants  should  be  women.  Appreciating  the 
world  of  good  to  be  accomplished  in  this  work,  two  lady  members  of  the 
mission  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  under  the  direction  of  a  regular 
medical  practitioner.  Thus  equipped  they  have  been  practising  in  the  south 
of  Formosa  with  unprecedented  success,  I  am  informed,  and  case  after  case 
can  be  quoted,  where  but  for  their  intervention,  mother  or  child,  often  both, 
must  have  inevitably  died. 

Though  not  directly  in  the  line  of  medical  work,  I  wish  to  record  here  a 
very  worthy  service  rendered  by  the  Spanish  priests  in  the  rescue  of  Chinese 
children.  Infanticide  of  female  children  is  reported  as  very  frequent  in 
Formosa.  I  am  informed  by  a  medical  friend  that  if  not  immediately  killed, 
the  general  digust  at,  and  indifference  to  girl  life,  when  this  sex  is  thought 
to  unduly  predominate  in  a  family,  leads  to  such  cruel  neglect  and  bad  treat- 
ment that  fatal  results  are  soon  brought  about.  For  some  years  the  Catholic 
mission  has  been  doing  much  to  combat  this  evil.  It  is  known  that  the  priests 
are  willing  to  receive  all  discarded  children  and  take  full  charge  of  them,  the 
parent  having  no  further  responsibility.  Up  to  date,  between  5,000  and  6,000 
children  have  been  thus  rescued. 
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In  addition  to  the  hospital  described  above,  there  are  nine  private  Japa- 
nese hospitals,  and  one  charity  hospital  at  Taihoku,  supported  by  contributions 
from  foreign  and  Chinese  business  establishments. 

The  Japanese  on  their  arrival  were  confronted  with  a  great  problem  in 

the  opium  question.     The  smoking  of  opium  is  very  prevalent  in  Formosa,  it 

being  estimated  that  about  7  per  cent  of  the  total  populace  were  addicted  to 

the  habit.     The  authorities  were  at  first  inclined  to  entirely  prohibit  the 

practice.     It  required  but  little  examination  into  the  condition  of  affairs, 

however,  to  find  convincing  evidence  that  any  heroic  measures  would  involve 

very  serious  results.     A  prohibitive  policy  would  cause  constant  fricfion 

between  the  authorities  and  the  Chinese,  and  as  many  of  the  smokers  were 

among  the  better  class,  it  would  drive  from  the  island  just  the   element 

which  the  authorities  wish  to  retain.     Furthermore,  it  was  very  evident  that 

it  would  be  impossible  to  totally  prevent  the  import  of  opium.     Smugglers 

would  swarm  on  the  coast,  prepared  to  risk  arrest  in  view   of  the  large 

profits  to  be  obtained  in  the  trade.     It  was  then  decided  by  the  Formosan 

government  to  permit  the  smoking  of  opium  by  the  Chinese  under  certain 

conditions.   The  smoking  of  opium  is  entirely  prohibited  to  the  Japanese,  and 

offenders  against  this  law  are  very  severely  dealt  with.    At  first  it  was  decided 

to  determine  by  medical  examination  those  smokers  who  were  hopelessly 

addicted  to  the  use  of  the  drug,  and  to  limit  the  supply  of  opium  to  such 

persons.     It  was  thus  hoped  that  the  younger  generation,  being  unable  to 

obtain  supplies  of  opium,  and  not  having  acquired  the  taste  for  the  drug, 

would  not  practise  the  vice,  and  thus  in  fifty  years  or  so,  the  practice  could 

be  entirely  wiped  out.     This  principle  is  still  maintained,  and  only  persons 

provided  with  certificates  showing  that  they  are  habitual  opium  smokers  are 

allowed  the  use  of  the  drug.     Further,  the  general  sale  of  opium  was  limited 

to  dealers  who  had  complied  with  the  law  and  obtained  a  certificate  to  that 

effect.     Although  this  principle  was  a  very  perfect  one  in  theory,  there  were 

found  to  be  many  obstacles  when  it  was  put  into  practice.    Great  difficulty  was 

encountered  in  detecting  a  probable  smoker  when  this  individual  resided  in 

the  same  house  with  some  one  holding  a  certificate.   Thus  but  one  certificate 

would  be  obtained  by  a  large  household  where  there  were  many  smokers,  and 

the  law  was  easily  evaded.   With  this  in  consideration,  and  desiring  to  obtain 

a  complete  register  of  all  smokers,  the  government  relaxed  the  stringency  of 

the  regulations  somewhat,  and  issued  certificates  to  all  adult  applicants  who 

declared  themselves  habitual  smokers.     The  import  of  opium  is  reserved  by 

the  government  as  an  official  monopoly.     The  penalty  for  the  import,  or 

manufacture  of  opium,  is  very  severe,  the  punishment  being  no  less  than 

imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a  term  not  exceeding  eleven  years,  or  a  fine 

not  exceeding  2,000  yen.     There  are  over  30,000  licensed  retailers  in  the 

island,  and  over  160,000  certificates  have  been  granted  to  smokers,  which  is 

about  6  per  cent  of  the  population.     Opium  to  the  value  of  some  5,000,000 

yen   a  year  is  consumed.      The    plant  is    not  grown   in  the  island,  the 

supplies  being  imported  from  Persia,  India,  and  China.      There  has  been, 

however,  some  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  growing  opium  locally, 

and  the  government  has  purchased  a  small  plat  of  land  in  the  south  of  the 
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island  for  the  purpose  of  trial  cultivation.   The  government  obtains  an  annual 
profit  from  the  monopoly  of  nearly  3,000,000  yen. 

FINANCE. 

llie  revenue  of  Formosa  has  shown  a  most  satisfactory  growth  during  the 
short  period  of  Japanese  occupation,  and  if  the  future  brings  a  similar  increase, 
it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  island  will,  so  far  as  ordinary  expenditures 
are  concerned,  pay  its  own  way.  At  present,  of  course,  the  island  must  be 
put  in  shape.  Railways,  harbors,  roads,  etc.,  must  be  constructed ;  and  it  is  the 
expenses  for  these  improvements  that  makes  Formosa  a  drain  on  the  imperial 
exchequer.  The  revenue  and  expenditures  since  1895,  excluding  Army  and 
Navy  items  which  are  included  in  the  National  expenditure  of  the  Government, 
have  been  as  follows  : — 


Fiscal  Year  1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
19011. 


»» 

>> 


II 


ti 
»i 


»i 


Total 


Formosa 

Received  from 

Total  Represent- 

Revenue. 

Japan. 

ing  Expenditure. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

986,679 

28,962,026 

29,897,705 

2,711.822 

6,940,275 

9,652,097 

5.824,224 

5,959,048 

11,283,272 

8,297,420 

8,984,540 

12,281,960 

11,701,918 

8,000,000 

14,701,918 

18,127,872 

2,598,611 

15,726,483 

14,401.979 

2,886,689 
53,831,189 

16,788,668 

56.500,914 

110,332,103 

The  chief  items  of  Revenue,  as  appearing  in  the  1900  Budget,  were  as 
follows:  Inland  Taxes  1,652,000  yen.  Customs  Duties  1,840,000  yen,  Ton- 
nage dues  19,000  yen.  Legal  Stamps  73,000  yen,  Licence  fees  10,000  yen, 
Monopolies  4,049,722  yen. 

The  three  Monopolies  appear  in  the  1901  Budget  as  follows: — 


Camphor  s. 
Salt. 
Opium  8. . . 

Total 


Revenue. 
Yen. 

4,571,561 

723.708 

4,287,888 

9,583jl57 


Expenditure. 
Yen. 

2,127,611 

474,698 

2,931,126 

5,533,435 


Profit  to  Govt. 
Yen. 

2,443,950 

249,010 

2,931,126 

4,049,722 


Of  the  Inland  Taxes  the  returns  (1900  Budget)  from  the  Land  Tax  were 
put  at  824,000  yen,  the  Tea  Tax  at  411,000  yen,  and  the  Sugar  Tax  at 
230,000  yen.     This  gives  a  total  for  direct  taxation  of  1,465,000  yen. 

Taking  the  population  at  2,600,000,  we  find  the  impost  on  each  individual 
as  follows :  Land  Tax  34  yen  cents,  Tea  Tax  .15  yen  cents,  Sugar  .09  yen 
cents.  Total  for  each  individual  .58  yen  cents.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
there  are  small  district  and  village  imposts  which  persons  owning  property 
within  city  or  village  limits  pay.     The  well-to-do  resident  is  also  expected, 

1.  Budget  estimate. 

2.  In  actual  working  during  the  years  1900  and  1901,  the  camphor  monopoly  has  not  yielded  the 
reyenue  expected.  This  is  due  to  a  temporary  spurt  in  the  manufacture  of  camphor  in  Japan,  the  high 
prices  ruling  under  the  monopoly  in  Formosa,  inducing  the  Japanese  to  search  out  every  remaining  tree 
and  stump.  This  difficulty  cannot  he  of  long  duration,  however,  as  every  available  tree  in  Japan  will 
Boon  be  disposed  of,  there  being  no  forests,  save  under  government  control,  as  exist  in  Formosa, 

3.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  entirely  preventing  smuggling,  and  the  sale  of  cheap  inferior  opium 
brought  iato  the  country  in  this  manner,  the  income  from  this  source  has  been  lowered  considerably. 
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though  not  required,  to  make  some  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  schools, 
etc. 

An  idea  of  the  local  taxes  and  the  share  paid  by  natives  and  Japanese, 
may  be  gained  from  a  review  of  the  taxes  of  Taihoku  prefecture,  which  are 
perhaps  the  highest  of  any  of  the  Prefectures.  The  local  Taxes  are  the  land 
tax,  house  tax,  business  tax,  and  miscellaneous  tax.  Now  the  amount  of  land 
tax  collected  from  Japanese  in  Taihoku-ken  for  the  year  1899  was  248  yen, 
paid  by  58  Japanese,  and  the  amount  collected  from  Natives  was  167,986  yen 
paid  by  58,831  natives;  so  the  share  of  each  Japanese  is  on  an  average 2.15 
yen  and  that  of  the  natives  2.16  yen. 

The  amount  of  house  tax  collected  from  Japanese  was  1,256  yen  paid 
by  997  Japanese,  being  1.57  yen  per  head,  on  an  average,  and  the  amount 
collected  from  Natives  was  153,926  yen,  paid  by  94,547  natives,  being  an 
average  of  1.63  yen  per  head. 

The  total  amount  of  business  tax  collected  from  Japanese  was  44.940 
yen,  paid  by  2,381  persons,  which  is  an  average  of  18.87  yen  per  head,  and 
the  amount  collected  from  natives  Avas  95,096  yen,  paid  by  15,217  natives, 
an  average  of  3.25  per  head. 

In  regard  to  miscellaneous  taxes,  the  amount  collected  from  Japanese 
was  4,292  yen,  paid  by  8,161  Japanese,  an  average  of  .56  yen  cents  per  head, 
and  the  amount  collected  from  natives  was  59,340  yen,  paid  by  42,385 
natives,  an  average  of  1.44  yen  per  head. 

The  total  amount  of  these  various  taxes  levied  on  Japanese  will  therefore 
amount  to  10,070  yen,  which  apportioned  among  the  Japanese  residing  in  the 
prefecture,  gives  54  yen  cents  per  head,  and  the  total  amount  of  taxes  levied 
on  the  natives  was  478,353  yen,  or  66  yen  cents  per  head. 

The  Formosa  revenue  is  utilized  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  admin- 
istration, which  includes  the  cost  of  various  local  improvements,  such  as  road 
and  street  work,  sanitary  measures,  buildings,  government  agricultural  work, 
schools,  hospitals,  etc.,  etc.  In  addition  to  this,  a  comparatively  large  sum  is 
being  expended  for  Railway  and  Harbor  works,  and  the  latter  make  up  what 
is  known  as  the  l^xtraordinary  Expenditures.  To  meet  these,  the  Formosa 
Industrial  loan,  which  was  issued  in  1900,  provides  35,000,000  yen,  and  tlie 
Imperial  Excliequer  will  be  called  upon  for  15,006,284  yen,  and  this  sum 
(50,006,284  yen)  is  to  be  extended  over  a  period  often  years. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  expended  by  the  Central  Formosan  Government 
for  improvements,  each  prefecture  has  certain  funds  which  it  expends  for 
similar  purposes  ;  thus,  the  single  prefecture  of  Taihoku  expended  44,525  yen 
on  country  roads  and  6,736  yen  on  bridges,  during  1900.  Important  road  and 
bridge  work,  however,  is  generally  met  by  appropriations  made  by  the  Central 
Formosan  Government.  The  total  expenditures  by  prefectures  on  improve- 
ments, independent  of  the  Central  Formosan  Government,  may  be  placed  at 
some  100,000  yen. 

With  the  above  statistics  in  view,  we  find  that  there  has  been  the  sum  of 
53*831,189  yen  brought  into  the  island  from  Japan,  and  if  we  include  the 
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money  expended  for  the  Army  and  Navy  attached  to  the  F'ormosan  Govern- 
ment, and  add  the  local  revenue  invested  in  the  island,  we  obtain  the  sum  of 
144,673,182  yen,  which  represents  the  total  expenditure  for  the  island  during 
the  past  years  of  Japanese  occupation.  A  small  portion  of  the  above  has 
doubtless  gone  out  of  the  island  in  the  form  of  savings  from  officers*  wages 
and  the  profit  to  Japanese  firms  who  have  branches  in  Formosa.  A  larger  sum 
represents  the  payments  in  Japan  and  foreign  lands  for  the  supplies,  machi 
nery,  etc.;  but  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  whole  amount  was  expended 
in  the  island  and  reached  the  pockets  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  the  circulation 
of  this  large  sum  of  money  which  has  raised  prices  in  Formosa  and  which  has 
increased  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses.  To  arrive  at  the  total  revenue 
for  the  single  year  1901,  we  must  take  the  following  items  as  given  in  the 
Budget : — 


Funds  received  from  local  revenue. . 

„  „  „      Imperial  Exchequer    . . 

„  „  „  „  „  for  Military  and  Naval  expenses 

Raised  by  Formosao  Industrial  loan 

^Ovcvl     ■•  •■  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

Salaries  and  General  Expenses  Military  Branch 

„  „        „  „         Gendarme  branch 

Extraordinary  expenditure  for  fortifications 
New  Barracks 
Field  Expenses    . . 

XwvCkl    ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 


14,401,979  Yen 
2,598,611 
8,130,000 
4,100,000 


If 


29,230,590  Yen 

.  5,596,000  Yen 
606,000    ,. 
1,357,000 
619,000 
50,000 


I* 
»» 
»» 


8,130,000  Yen 


The  folIowin<^  table  will  show  the  relative  cost  of  various  branches  of 
the  administration  taking  1,000  as  a  basis  of  calculation.    |  0"'^'*        \ 


Government  Laboratory  (includes  cost  of 

opium)        238  27 

Salt  Bureau       173  30 

Police 113.20 

Communications      82.50 

Civil  Department     45.13 

Prefectures  and  **  Chos  " 43.00 

Prisons       37.00 

Bemmasho 36.08 

Formosa  Government  Railways 33.77 

Repayment  of  Government  Funds       . .  28.38 

Court  of  Justice 25.00 


Custom  Houses 18.90  0" 

Hospitals 18.66 

Educational  expenses      . .  13.83 


Police  and  Jailors  School 

Marine  Works 

Relief  Fund       

Public  Physicians    . .     . . 

Medical  School 

Observatories 

Harbor  Sanitary  inspection 
Miscellaneous  repayments 


10.77 
4.88 
4.02 
3.08 
2.08 
2.00 
1.69 
.63 


Funds  on  deposit     24.27 


The  chief  financial  organ  in  F'ormosa  is  the  Bank  of  Taiwan  (Taiwan 
Ginko),  which  occupies  in  Formosa  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that  held 
by  the  Nippon  Ginko  in  Japan.  That  is,  while  the  stock  is  held  chietly  by 
private  parties,  its  connection  with  the  government  is  very  close,  and  its 
functions  in  some  respects  appear  to  be  ol  an  official,  rather  than  private, 
nature.  In  March,  1899,  a  special  law  relating  to  the  Formosa  Bank  was 
enacted,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  the  Government  should  subscribe  for 
one  fifth  of  the  total  amount  of  the  Bank's  capital,  that  it  would  allow  the 
dividend  on  its  shares  to  be  included  in  the  Bank's  re.serve  for  five  years,  and 
that  it  would  loan  to  the  bank  for  five  years  without  interest,  silver  coins  to 
the  value  of  two  million  yen.  In  return  for  these  special  privileges,  the  Bank 
was  to  take  up  Formosan  Government  Bonds  to  the  value  of  five  million  yen. 
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The  Bank  accepts  deposits  and  does  a  general  banking  business.  It  lias 
branches  in  the  larger  Forniosan  Cities,  as  well  as  in  Amoy,  China,  Hongkong, 
and  Kobe,  Japan.  The  bank  also  issues  silver  certificates  in  several  deno- 
minations. 

Considerable  confusion  exists  in  Formosa  owing  to  the  presence  of  three 
currencies  ;  the  Gold  Yen  of  Japan,  the  local  silver  currency,  and  the  so-called 
**  Tamsui  dollar."  The  Japanese  Gold  Yen  circulate  rather  freely,  but  chiefly 
among  Japanese.  The  old  silver  yen  coin  of  Japan,  the  Mexican  silver  dollar, 
and  the  Taiwan  Hank's  silver  notes  are  found  throughout  the  island  and  are 
principal  circulating  mediums.  The  "  Tamsui  dollar  "  has  practically  become 
a  fictitious  coin,  inasmuch  as  but  few  are  ever  seen.'  Most  of  the  Chinese 
trade"^ however,  is  conducted  on  a  basis  in  which  the  Tamsui  dollar  is  taken 
as  a  standard.  When  actual  cash  transfers,  however,  are  required  the  equi- 
valent in  Silver  Yen  or  Silver  Notes  is  paid.  Tamsui  dollars  owe  their 
existence  to  the  old  custom  of  Chinese  firms  of  mutilating  with  a  metal 
punch,  **  Chopping  "  as  it  called,  every  dollar  that  passed  through  their  hands. 
By  constant  chopping,  the  coin  loses  in  weight,  and  eventually  becomes  a  thin 
bowl  shaped  piece  of  junk,  with  little  resemblance  to  a  coin.  It  is  now  called 
a  **  Chopdollar  "  or  a  ''  Tamsui  dollar."  Before  mutilation,  the  coin  is  known 
as  a  "  clean  dollar."  Owinc:  to  the  refusal  of  the  Government  as  well  as 
Japanese  Banks  to  accept  **  chopped  "  coins  of  any  kind,  the  custom  has 
gradually  fallen  into  disuse.  The  Tamsui  dollar  still  remains,  however,  as  a 
standard  for  calculation.  It  is  generally  some  3  to  4^0  below  the  clean  silver 
yen  in  value,  and  mercantile  houses,  especially  the  tea  mercliants,  believe,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  they  obtain  as  much  in  return  for  the  Tamsui  dollar 
as  they  would  for  the  clean  silver  dollar,  were  the  former  abolished. 

While  Japan  was  under  the  silver  standard,  the  difificulties  of  Formosan 
finance  were  not  so  great,  but  with  the  establishment  of  the  gold  standard, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  silver  yen  from  circulation,  there  promised  to  be  great 
inconvenience  felt.  'This  was  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  Chinese  to 
accept  Japanese  paper  monej-.  Few  of  the  masses  read,  and  the  national 
note  to  them  was  only  a  piece  of  paper  of  indefinite  face  value  and  without 
intrinsic  worth.  I'he  first  attempt  to  circulate  paper  yen  was  an  expensive 
experiment.  The  Chinese  refused  to  accept  it  save  at  a  great  discount  over 
silver  coins,  amounting  to  as  much  as  lof^?^  in  some  cases.  It  consequently 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  issue  for  Formosan  circulation,  silver  coins,  and 
accordingly  the  Government  brought  from  Japan  silver  coins  to  the  value  of 
several  million,  and  made  them  legal  tender  in  Formosa.  This  relieved  the 
situation,  tlu!  national  note  returned  to  its  proper  value  as  compared  with 
silver,  and  the  silver  yen  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Taiwan  were  accepted 
by  the  Chinese  because  they  found  that  they  were  convertible  into  silver. 

DEFENCE. 

The  defence  of  the  island  is  entrusted  to  three  mixed  brigades,  each 
complete  with  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry.     Brigade  headquarters  are  at 
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Taihoku,  Taichu,  and  (Tainan)/  No  definite  information  is  available  as  to 
the  strength  of  this  force ;  but  it  has  been  stated  that  each  brigade  consists  of 
upwards  of  five  thousand  men.  The  only  fortifications  in  this  island  are  at 
Kelung,  Tainsui,  Takow,  and  the  Pescadores,  all  of  which  were  taken  over 
from  the  Chinese,  and  some  of  which  have  been  improved  by  the  Japanese. 
A  squadron  of  several  men  of  war  are  on  the  Formosa  station  with  a 
rendezvous  at  the  Pescadores.  The  military  are  armed  with  the  small  calibre 
Murata  rifle,  and  the  artillery  with  breach  loading  mountain -guns,  no  field 
artillery  being  used  in  the  island.  The  military  have  all  their  important 
posts  connected  by  well  built  roads  suitable  for  the  moving  of  cavSlry  and 
artillery;  and  furthermore  commissariat  stations  in  districts  not  reached  by 
rail  are  connected  by  narrow  gauge  tramways.^ 

Tlie  transport  of  troops  to  and  from  Japan  is  entrusted  to  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kwaisha  and  Osaka  Shosen  Kwaisha,  steamship  companies  running 
boats  between  the  island  and  Japan.  The  nearest  important  port  on  the 
mainland  is  Nagasaki,  and  it  is  possible  to  land  troops  in  north  Formosa 
from  that  port  in  about  48  hours. 

The  maintenance  of  peace  is  generally  entrusted  to  the  police  and  it  is 
only  when  the  disturbance  is  beyond  their  power  to  control  that- the  military 
are  called  out.  Such  occasions  are  decreasing  yearly,  the  disturbances  of 
late  being  limited  to  small  skirmishes  with  banditti,  in  which  usually  but  a 
dozen  or  so  of  men  are  encraored.  Government  arsenals  are  located  at 
Taihoku,  Tainan,  and  Taichu,  for  the  repair  of  arms,  etc. 


INTERNAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese,  the  means  of  communication  were 
very  limited.  In  the  south  there  were  a  few  stretches  of  heavy  road  passing 
through  the  sugar  fields  and  suitable  for  buflfalo  carts;  but  these  roads  were 
for  the  convenience  of  the  sugar  growers,  and  could  scarcely  be  called  public 
highways.  In  other  parts  of  the  island,  with  few  exceptions,  roads  were 
practically  non  existent.  Rice  fields  are  divided  into  small  plots  separated  by 
an  artificial  earth  ridge  which  presents  a  surface  sometimes  not  over  a  foot 
in  width.  These  ridges  were  frequently  the  only  highways  ;  and  consequently 
travel,  other  than  on  foot  or  by  chair,  was  impossible.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Japanese  the  military  were  at  once  set  to  road  building,  and  a  large 
number  of  men  were  engaged  in  the  work.  The  roads  built  were  wide,  well 
graded,  and  the  streams  encountered  were  bridged  with  temporary  wooden 
structures.  Several  hundred  miles  of  road  were  thus  constructed  during 
the  first  few  years  of  Japanese  occupation.  Later,  squads  of  surrendered 
banditti  were  put  to  work  on  the  roads  and  added  many  miles.     In  addition 


1.  Although  the  distribution  of  troops  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  permanent  garrisons  are 
now  to  be  found  at  Taihoku,  Kelung,  Shinchiku  (Teckcham),  in  Taihoku  prefecture ;  Girau  (Gilan)  ia 
Giran  sub-prefecture ;  Bioritsu  (Miaoli),  Shoka  (Chaugwha),  Uurin,  Riukilio  (Limkipo)  and  Taichu  iu 
Taichu  prefecture;  Tainan,  Kagi,  Hozan  (Pithau),  and  Takow  in  Tainan  prefecture;  Boko  iu  Bokoto 
(Pescadores)  sub-prefecture,  and  Pinau  (Pilam)  iu  Taito  prefecture. 

2.  See  sectiou  on  iuterual  communications. 
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to  this,  the  several  prefectures  have  had  a  large  force  of  men  constantly 
engaged  in  road  work,  and  thus  by  different  means  over  eight  hundred  miles 
of  road  have  been  constructed  during  the  six  years  of  Japanese  occupation. 

Some  of  the  roads,  such  as  the  mountain  road  leading  from  Taihoku  to 
Gilan,  have  been  of  a  veiy  difficult  nature.  At  present  over  a  thousand  miles 
of  road  are  in  process  of  construction  at  a  very  considerable  cost. 

The  roads  in  and  near  Taihoku  (Taipeh),  the  capital  city,  are  the  best 
in  the  island.  Within  the  city  walls,  the  roads  are  splendidly  macadamized 
and  possess  open  sewers  built  of  stone  and  cement  on  either  side.  These 
roads  are  the  best  in  the  island,"and  are  not  excelled  by  any  on  the  mainland 
itself.  With  the  exception  of  mountain  roads  to  Gilan,  practically  no  road- 
work  has  been  undertaken  within  the  savage  district.  Owing  to  the  very 
high  hills  and  the  hostility  of  the  savages  toward  outsiders,  the  work  is  full 
of  difficulties.  The  east  coast  of  Formosa  is  being  developed,  however, 
and  undoubtedly  the  Japanese  will  ultimately  find  roads  across  the  mountain 
a  necessity. 

The  Japanese  have  constructed  over  200  miles  of  narrow  gauge  tramway 
in  the  island  for  the  transport  of  military  supplies,  as  well  as  general  freight 
and  passengers.  The  mainline  runs  from  Shinchiku  (Teckcham)  in  the. north 
to  Tainan  in  the  south,  a  distance  of  some  140  miles.  There  are  two  branch 
lines,  one  from  Kozitsu,  a  village  south  of  Taichu,  to  Tokatsukutsu,  and 
another  from  Tainan  to  Anping.  Station  houses  have  been  erected  at  all 
important  points,  and  passengers  and  freight  are  carried  at  fixed  rates.  The 
yearly  expenditure  on  this  account  is  some  250,000  yen  The  passenger  cars 
are  provided  with  seats  for  four,  and  are  covered  with  a  light  awning.  They 
are  on  a  very  miniature  scale,  and  are  pushed  or  pulled  by  relays  of  Chinese 
coolies.  Young  Hakka  girls  are  frequently  employed  for  this  work,  and  fairly 
good  time  is  made  considering  the  method  of  operating.  The  average  charge 
per  passenger  is  some  4  yen  cents  a  mile. 

The  first  Formosa  railway  was  built  by  the  Chinese  government  and  was 
completed  in  1893.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese,  the  line,  some  62  miles 
in  lengdi,  came  into  their  possession.  It  was  found  to  be  in  such  wretched 
condition,  however,  that  a  satisfactory  train  service  could  not  be  maintained. 
The  rolling  stock  was  also  limited  and  entirely  unsuited  to  the  requirements. 

Accordingly  work  was  commenced  on  the  line  at  once.  The  Kelung- 
Taihoku  branch  was  completely  reconstructed  as  so  to  avoid  the  numerous 
short  curves  and  the  steep  grades.  The  line  leading  from  Taihoku  to  the 
south  received  also  some  attention,  the  total  cost  of  these  improvements 
reaching  nearly  two  million  yen.  The  railway  was  at  this  time  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Military  Department.  In  1897,  it  came  under  the  control 
of  the  Civil  Department.  It  was  the  intention  at  one  time  to  hand  it  over  to 
the  private  railway  company  organized  in  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  Formosa  railway  system.  The  private  railway  company,  however,  foiled 
to  obtain  public  support,  and  in  1898  the  Formosan  government  announced  its 
intention  of  carrying  on  the  work  itself.  Under  the  able  direction  of  Qiief 
Engineer  Hasegawa  the  plans  were  soon  formulated,  and  in  1899  work  vras 
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commenced  on  the  soutern  line  from  Takow  north  to  Tainan,  a  distance  of 
28  miles.  This  section  was  completed  in  November,  1900.  The  Kelunij  and 
Shinchiku  (Teckcham),  lines  were  repaired,  much  rolling  stock  was  added, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1900  work  was  commenced  on  the  short  branch  line  from 
Taihoku,  (Taipeh)  to  Tamsiii,  (Hobe),  which  was  completed  in  June  1901. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  traffic  iDetween  the  port  Tamsui  and  Taihoku  and 
its  suburbs,  Banka  and  Daitotei  (Iwatutia).  The  new  line  runs  via  Maruyama, 
Shirin,  Hokuto,  and  Kantau  .  Maruyama  is  a  picturesque  park  on  the 
Kelung  River,  much  frequented  by  Japanese  merrymakers.  Hokuto  (Pak- 
tau)  is  a  village  at  the  entrance  of  the  well  known  North  Formosa  sulphur 
district.  There  is  an  excellent  Japanese- inn  here — peihiips  the  best  in  the 
island — and  the  sulphur  springs  provide  hot  mineral  baths,  healthy  and 
delightful.  The  Japanese  have  recognized  the  value  of  the  place  as  a  sanitary 
resort,  and  extensive  barracks  and  bath  houses  for  the  troops  have  been 
erected. 

Beyond  the  springs  lies  a  gorge  reeking  with  sulphurous  fumes.  The 
ground  appears  to  be  but  a  thin,  ashy  crust,  vegetation  does  not  exist,  the 
rocks  are  burnt  out  and  ash  like,  and  sulphur  has  permeated  both  rocks  and 
earth.  Numerous  geysers,  roaring  and  hissing  like  the  escape  valves  of  a 
hundred  steam  boilers,  throw  out  quantities  of  hot  sulphur  and  steam.  The 
effect  on  entering  the  gorge  is  at  first  somewhat  terrifying ;  but  later,  as 
confidence  is  regained,  the  scene  becomes  one  of  great  interest,  and  numerous 
visitors  are  attracted  to  the  place.  Hokuto  is  the  scenic  resort  of  North 
Formosa,  and  with  railway  communication  will  doubtless  grow  greatly  in 
popularity.  From  this  district  js  shipped  monthly  some  200  tons  of  sulphur, 
the  product  of  three  Japanese  extracting  plants. 

The  sulphur-spring  district,  as  well  as  Maruyama,  present  many  attrac- 
tive residential  sites ;  and  if  the  train  service  is  convenient,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  city  business  men  may  elect  to  have  their  residences  at  one  or  the 
other  of  these  interesting  places. 

The  mainline  when  completed  will  run  from  Taihoku  in  the  north  to 
Takow  in  the  south.  In  addition  to  the  Kelung  and  Tamsui  branches  now 
constructed,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  railway  department  to  build  a  line  on  the 
east  coast  from  Karenko  to  Pinan  and  connect  it  with  the  mainline  by  means 
of  a  branch  running  across  the  hills.  Also  to  extend  the  line  to  the  extreme 
southern  point  Garambi  and  to  build  from  Taihoku  to  Suao  via  Gilan.  Work 
on  the  mainline  is  now  being  carried  on  from  both  the  Shinchiku  and  Tainan 
ends.  In  the  south  the  section  as  far  as  Kagi  will  be  completed,  it  is  expected, 
during  1901,  and  in  the  north  probably  as  far  as  Bioritsu  (Miaoli).  The 
central  portion  of  the  line  will  require  numerous  and  expensive  bridges  and 
some  thirteen  tunnels.  The  improvements  include  a  large  railway  bridge 
across  the  Tamsui  river,  i ,  1 98  feet  in  length. 

The  cost  of  the  mainline  is  estimated  at  30,000,000  yen,  and  the  Japanese 
Diet  granted  this  sum  in  1899,  the  expenditure  to  cover  a  period  often  years. 
It  is  expected,  however,  that  this  term  will  be  greatly  shortened  and  that  cars 
will  be  running  over  the  main  line  in  about  five  years.     Over  7,000,000  yen 
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have  already  been  expended  on  die  Formosan  railways  by  the  Japanese.  A 
splendid  station  is  now  being  erected  in  Taihoku,  where  the  general  offices 
are  located.  There  are  large  and  well  equipped  repair  shops ;  and  the  cars, 
with  the  exception  of  the  iron  work,  will  also  be  constructed  here.  It  is  the 
intention  to  have  a  foreign  style  hotel  connected  widi  the  station,  and  when 
the  railroad  is  completed  more  will  be  erected  at  other  places  on  the  line.  The 
rolling  stock  consists  of  cars  built  on  the  English  model,  and  American  and 
English  locomotives.  The  rails  are  American,  and  the  bridges  American 
and  English.  - 

Posts  and  Telegraphs, — Under  the  Chinese  regime  there  was  no  postal 
service  in  the  island.  If  it  was  desired  to  send  a  letter  to  an  interior  city,  a 
special  messenger  was  required,  and  the  expense  of  this  was  naturally 
considerable.  Under  the  Japanese  everj^  village  has  a  post  office,  and  mail 
matter  is  delivered  to  any  city  in  the  island  at  the  regular  rate  existing  in 
Japan  proper.  There  are  109  post  offices.  The  telegragh  is  under  govern- 
ment control  and  is  run  in  connection  with  the  posts.  Over  2,000  miles  of 
telegraph  and  600  miles  of  telephone  wire,  with  cables  between  Formosa  and 
the  Japanese  mainland  and  the  Pescadores,  have  been  laid.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  posts  and  telegraphs  is  about  one  million  yen. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  large  sum  is  being  expended  yearly  in  the  construc- 
tion of  post  offices.  The  central  post  office  in  Taihoku  is  a  fine  structure 
costing  some  88,000  yen.  The  foreign  mails  are  carried  from  Kelung,  by 
the  mail  steamships  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kwaisha,  and  Osaka  Shosen 
Kwaisha,  direct  to  Japan,  and  by  the  Douglas  Steamship  Company  and 
Osaka  Shosen  Kwaisha  from  Tamsui  and  Anping  to  China  ports. 

SHIPPING  AND  NAVIGATION. 

Formosa  is  unfortunate  in  possessing  no  really  good,  natural,  harbors. 
Tamsui  can  be  entered  only  by  ships  drawing  less  than  fourteen  feet  of  water, 
owing  to  a  troublesome  bar  at  the  entrance.  Takow  is  even  less  accessible, 
and  the  other  ports,  so  far  as  sea  going  steamers  are  concerned,  are  merely 
open  roadsteads,  with  the  exception  of  So-o  (Suao),  which  affords  fairly  sale 
shelter  save  from  south  east  gales.  Kelung,  if  not  always  safe,  is  at  least 
commodious ;  and  is  by  far  the  best,  in  fact,  the  only  harbor  for  big  ships,  in 
the  island.  The  large  mail  steamers  running  between  the  island  and  Japan 
have  Kelung  as  their  Formosa  terminal.  The  steamers  destined  for  Hong- 
kong and  other  China  ports  sail  from  Tamsui  and  Anping.  To  encourage 
navigation  and  to  provide  frequent  communication  with  Japan  and  China,  the 
Japanese  government  grant  the  following  subsidies  :— 

Nippou  Yusen  Kwaisha  2  trips  a  month  to  Kobe,  Japan,  via  Moji         . , 
Osaka  Shosen  Kwaisha  2  trips  a  month  to  Kobe,  via  Moji  

3  trips  a  month  to  Kobe,  via  Moji  and  Ujina  . . 

2  trips  a  month  to  Kobe,  via  Ishikawa,  Naha  and  Kagoshima 
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2  trips  a  mouth,  East  Coast  Line  [ 

2  trips  a  mouth,  West  Coast  Line )         

2  trips  a  month,  Kelung  to  Takow,  via  Pescadores     . . 

2  to  4  trips  a  month,  Tamsui  to  Tokatsukutsu. . 

3  to  4  trips  a  month,  Tamsui  to  Hongkong,  via  Amoy  and  Swatow. 
2  trips  a  month,  Anping  to  Hongkong  via  Amoy  and  S\vatow 
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Tlie  total  annual  expenditure  for  navigation  amounts  thus  to  826,740 
yen,  giving  some  25  to  27  steamers  a  month.  The  Osaka  Shosen  Kwaisha's 
Japan  lines  are  required  to  provide  the  military  with  free  transportation  for 
men  and  supplies. 

Of  the  many  improvements  that  the  island  requires,  none  is  more 
important  than  the  construction  of  harbors.  The  first  necessity,  from  a 
Japanese  point  of  new,  is  to  obtain  a  harbor  sufficiently  commodious  to 
shelter  a  naval  fleet  and  transports ;  and,  secondly,  a  harbor  which  will  offer 
every  facility  to  large  merchant  steamers.  Kelung  appears  to  be  the  only 
natural  harbor  that  can  be  made,  at  any  cost  within  reason,  to  yield  these 
advantages.  Consequently,  the  Japanese  have  given  their  first  attention  to 
the  improving  of  Kelung  harbor.  A  number  of  dredges  have  been  purchased 
and  are  now  at  work,  large  work  shops  are  being  erected  on  shore,  and  the 
preliminary  surveys  have  been  completed.  The  first  expenditure,  2,000,000 
yen,  is  to  be  devoted  to  dredging,  pier  and  quay  work,  that  safe  shelter  for 
a  limited  number  of  merchant  ships  may  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  inner  lagoon,  with  at  present  but  two  or  three  feet  of  water,  will  be 
deepened  to  eight  or  nine,  and  will  l^e  the  anchorage  for  junks  and  like  craft. 
The  remainder  of  the  harbor  will  all  be  dredged  to  thirty-five  feet,  and  be 
divided  into  the  inner  and  outer  harbors.  Running  parallel  with  the  east 
shore  of  the  inner  harbor  will  be  a  landing  pier,  some  1,000  feet  in  length, 
which  will  accommodate  several  steamers,  and  is  intended  for  domestic 
shipping — that  is,  coastwise  and  Japan  steamers.  Along  the  east  shore 
of  the  outer  harbor  will  be  erected  a  quay  with  two  piers,  affording  a 
total  water  line  of  3,000  feet,  which  will  accommodate  seven  or  eight 
oceangoing  steamers,  the  depth,  thirty-five  feet,  being  sufficient  to 
accommodate  the  largest  craft.  The  railway  will  be  laid  along  both  pier 
and  quay,  making  it  possible  to  liandle  cargo  direct  from  car  to  steamer. 
A  roofway  will  be  erected  to  shelter  cargo  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
hydraulic  and  steam  cranes  will  be  provided  that  cargo  may  be  handled 
quickly  and  safely.  A  large  freight  station  will  be  erected  near  the  pier  and 
quay.  This  work,  it  is  believed,  will  be  completed  within  three  years ;  later 
both  piers  and  quay  will  be  extended  in  length  as  required.  Although  these 
improvements  will  provide  good  shelter  for  steamers  at  the  piers  or  quay, 
ships  lying  at  anchor  in  the  outer  harbor  would  not  obtain  sufficient  protection 
during  northeast  gales.  Consequently,  it  is  the  intention  to  erect  near  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  a  breakwater  over  4,000  feet  in  length.  It  will  project 
from  the  northwestern  point  of  Palm  Island,  across  the  low  rocks  known  as 
Bush  Island,  and  extend  to  a  point  nearly  opposite  Image  (Imagi)  Point, 
leaving  an  entrance  of  nearly  1,000  feet.  The  construction  of  the  breakwater 
is  a  large  undertaking,  costing  some  8,000,000  yen,  and  about  six  or  seven 
years  will  be  required  for  its  construction.  On  the  west  side  of  the  harbor 
will  be  erected  docks  and  slips  and  piers  for  army  and  navy  use.  These 
improvements  include  the  reclaiming  of  some  250  acres  of  land.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  work  will  give  Kelung  a  safe,  commodious  harbor,  and  will 
undoubtedly  benefit  trade. 

While  theJi^lung  harbor  work  is  of  first  importance  to  the  island,  the 
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improving  of  Tamsui  harbor,  is,  from  a  local,  commercial,  point  of  view, 
urgently  required.  Tamsui,  from  its  location,  is  the  natural  port  of  shipment 
for  the  products  of  North  Formosa,  and  is  also  the  most  convenient  for  the 
import  trade.  It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamsui  river,  and  but  nine  miles 
by  river  from  Daitotei  (Twatutia)  and  Banka.  I'hese  cities  are  the  chief 
markets  for  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  northern  half  of  the  islajkl. 
Thus  the  importance  of  possessing  cheap  and  convenient  means  of  shipment 
can  be  easily  understood.  Although  some  parts  of  the  lower  river  have 
considerable  depth,  only  steamers  drawing  thirteen  feet  or  less  can  gain 
entrance  to  the  ancliorage,  owing  to  a  troublesome  bar  at  the  mouth,  and  only 
then  at  high  tide.  During  stormy  weather  the  bar  is  generally  impassable, 
and  it  is  always  more  or  less  dangerous.  To  remove  this  bar  and  erect  such 
works  as  will  prevent  it  from  forming  again  are  the  principal  requirements 
for  this  harbor.  The  Japanese  have  made  careful  surveys  with  these 
improvements  in  view,  and  while  the  plans  have  not  as  yet  been  definitely 
determined  on,  the  engineers  engaged  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  lead  the  river  out  into  deep  water  by  constructing  jetties,  which 
will  project  seawards  from  each  bank  the  required  distance.  The  bar  would 
then  be  removed  and  the  present  anchorage  deepened  by  dredging.  River 
works  include  considerable  bunding;  and  the  erection  of  a  quay.  The  harbor 
if  thus  improved  would  give  comfortable  accommodation  to  steamers  of  from 
two  to  diree  thousand  tons. 

South  Formosa  is  in  even  a  more  unfortunate  state  regarding  harbors. 
Takow  can  be  entered  only  by  small  steamers,  and  Anping  is  practically  an 
open  roadstead.  Takow  harbor  is  a  shallow  bay,  or  lagoon,  several  miles 
long.  ITiis  bay  i^  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  sand  bank  which,  continuing 
below  sea  level  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  lagoon,  constitutes  the  **  bar." 
There  is  a  depth  of  less  than  fifteen  feet  of  water  on  this  bar  at  high  tide, 
and  about  the  same  depth  in  parts  of  the  lagoon.  The  entrance  is  very 
narrow,  and  the  Japanese  contemplate  widening  this  and  dredging  the  bar 
and  lagoon  sufficiently  to  offer  shelter  to  four  or  fi\e  large  steamers.  Ulti- 
mately it  is  intended  to  erect  a  breakwater  to  protect  the  entrance.  Anping 
is  a  port  of  more  or  less  importance,  situated  on  a  line  of  low  flat  coast, 
through  which  runs  into  the  sea  a  small  stream,  the  mouth  of  which  is  utiliztul 
for  shelter  by  small  cargo  boats,  launches,  etc.  Parallel  with  the  coast  line 
is  a  bar  with  but  a  few  feet  of  water  on  it  even  at  high  tide.  Only  small  cargo 
boats,  launches,  etc.,  can  pass  it  in  fair  weather,  and  when  the  sea  is  somewhat 
rough  only  bamboo  rafts  are  used,  and  in  time  of  storm  even  this  craft  cannot 
venture  across.  A  good  harbor  could,  undoubtedly  be  made,  but  only  at  a 
cost  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  advantages  to  be  gained,  and  I  cannot  learn 
that  the  Japanese  have  ever  taken  the  subject  into  consideration.  On  the 
east  coast  the  ports,  with  the  exception  of  So  o  (Suao),  are  open  roadsteads, 
and  harbor  improvements  there  have  not  as  yet  been  discussed. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Since  1895,  when  Formosa  was  ceded  to  Japan,  there  has  been  but  litde 
increase  in  exports,  though  values  have  advanced  in  some  lines;  but  the 
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Japanese  occupation  has  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  imports.  Of  that  statistics 
give  abundant  evidence,  and  of  all  nations,  Japan,  the  United  States,  and 
Great  Britain  have  reaped  the  most  benefit  from  this.  Under  the  Chinese 
regime  imports  were  not  generally  classified  as  to  place  of  origin,  and, 
accordingly,  statistics  of  the  trade  of  the  three  countries  mentioned  are  incom- 
plete.  As  regards  (jreat  Britain  and  Japan,  we  can,  however,  by  referring 
to  the  principal  articles  of  import,  note  the  great  increase  in  these  items. 
As  the  im|)ort  of  xAmerican  goods  during  the  Chinese  regime  was  practically 
limited  to  the  two  staples,  petroleum  and  flour,  definite  information  is 
available  regarding  the  trade  of  that  country.  In  1894,  the  last  year  of  the 
Chinese  regime,  the  total  imports  into  Tamsui  and  Kelung( North  I'ormosa) 
amounted  in  value  to  5,736,060  yen.  Of  this  900,000  gallons  of  kerosene, 
valued  at  161,177  yen,  and- 16,65  r  cwt.  of  flour,  valued  at  64,790  yen,  a  total 
in  value  of  225,967  yen,  were  goods  from  the  United  States.  In  South 
Formosa  (through  Anping  and  Takow)  out  of  imports  valued  at  3,517,950 
yen,  the  United  States  sent  603,710  gallons  of  kerosene,  valued  at  137,480 
yen,  and  3,567  cwt.  of  flour,  valued  at  17,890  yen,  a  total  in  value  of  161,000 
yen.  Thus  the  whole  island  consumed  American  products  to  the  value  of 
only  386,967  yen.  In  1899  under  the  Japanese  regime,  the  United  States 
sold  to  the  island  2,315,855  gallons  of  oil,  valued  at  599,474  yen,  and  83,400 
cwt.  of  flour,  valued  at  334,491  yen,  or  a  total  of  933,965  yen  for  these  two 
items  alone.  The  total  value  of  imports  during  this  period  more  than  doubled. 
In  1900,  United  States  imports  reached  in  value  to  over  2,000,000  yen.  One 
striking  feature,  however,  in  the  change  of  rulers  was  the  opportunity  offered 
for  the  introduction  into  the  island  of  new  products.  Under  the  Chinese, 
the  shipping  (excluding  native  sailing  craft)  was  limited  to  one  English  line, 
running  four  steamers  between  the  island  and  Hongkong,  and  the  foreign 
goods  brought  to  the  island,  were,  wiih  the  exception  of  oil  and  flour,  chiefly 
of  English  or  German  origin,  and  obtained  from  Hongkong  importers.  Local 
contracts  with  the  Chinese  for  government  supplies  were  practically  controlled 
by  German  and  English  firms,  and  the  import  of  American  goods,  excluding 
the  two  staples  mentioned,  was  absolutely  nil.  Now,  eleven  steamers  connect 
Formosa  with  Japan.  I'^our  care  for  the  trade  with  China,  and  Hongkong,  and 
four  run  around  the  island  visiting  the  various  important  coast  ports  and  the 
Pescadores,  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  large  sea-going  launches  keep  up  communi- 
cation with  the  smaller  coast  ports.  Government  experts  now  make  their 
purchases  where  they  believe  best  value  can  be  obtained,  and  many  countries 
are  represented.  The  Japanese  have,  to  some  extent,  introduced  to  the 
island  the  use  of  foreign  goods,  and  the  large  amount  of  outside  money, 
which,  prior  to  1900,  was  brought  into  the  island  by  the  Japanese  adminis- 
tration, has  increased  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses.  The  benefit 
which  might  have  been  derived  from  all  this,  at  least  so  far  as  concerned 
imports,  was  to  some  extent  nullified  by  the  imposition  of  a  very  largely 
increased  customs  tariff.  This  is  specially  apparent  in  the  decreased  imports 
of  Chinese  staples  from  the  neighboring  China  ports ;  but  this  is  doubtless 
satisfactory  to  the  Japanese  who  were  largely  able  to  supply  these  wants 
from  Japan,  imports  from  the  latter  being  free  of  duty.     Still,  regardless  of 
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the  disadvantages  of  increased  duties,  the  import  trade  has  shown  a  large 
increase  in  many  lines,  and  is  in  a  generally  flourishing  condition. 

VALUE  (IN  JAPANKSE  YEN)  OP  IMPORTS  FROM  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES 

VIA  HONGKONG  AND  CHINA. 


Country. 

1895. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Great  Britain 

1,146,328 

1,375,777 

1,617,656 

1,093,638 

1.398,014 

Uuited  Statc:J 

594,389 

811.660 

870,109 

992,841 

1,517.930 

Germany     . . 

223,224 

353,362 

299,695 

91.236 

94,343 

Australia     . . 

68,693 

41,813 

85.226 

52,226 

114,613 

Russia 

— 

— 

— 

22,123 

— 

Austria 

604 

4,705 

12,668 

6.193 

4.247 

France 

7,768 

10,010 

9,233 

4,696 

2,890 

Denmark     . . 

19 

120 

245 

4,291 

— 

Switzerland 

3,271 

2,365 

974 

3.103 

5,395 

China 

4,094,390 

7,363,550 

10,103,053 

6,296.713 

6,997,2:« 

Hongkong  . . 

290,613 

411,101 

954,197 

415,200 

608,870 

Annain  and  other  French 

Asiatic  Possessions 

442,535 

105,565 

609,357 

2,405,390 

102,346 

Russian  Asiatic     . . 

40,697 

69,356 

90,206 

72,659 

278,810 

British  India 

604.957 

439,098 

489,0(^ 

37,957 

464,a36 

Korea 

42,420 

4.3,140 

24,011 

19.643 

12.820 

Philippines 

17,751 

18,405 

14,608 

7,992 

1.017 

Siam            

68,073 

51,920 

06,767 

3,236 

3,«69 

Other  Countries    .. 

991,917 

1,548,866 

1,738,501 

2,739,939 

2,964.131 

Total 

8,631,001 

12,659,298 

16,879,190 

14,270,588 

13,571,223 

Countries  with  a  trade  of  less  than  i,ooo  yen  have  not  been  inserted  in 
the  above.  Owing  to  a  partial  failure  of  the  Formosa  rice  crop  in  1899, 
there  was  a  large  import  of  rice  from  the  French  Asiatic  possessions,  which 
explains  the  very  large  returns  credited  to  the  latter  for  the  year  mentioned. 
A  portion  of  the  imports  from  Hongkong  should  be  credited  to  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  Germany,  or  odier  countries ;  as  goods  from  these  countries 
which  may  be  purchased  in  or  received  via  Hongkong  by  Chinese  ship|3ers. 
are  frequently,  through  ignorance,  declared  as  of  Hongkong  origin.  It  is 
necessary  to  explain  here  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  staples, 
such  as  flour,  oil,  etc.,  which  come  to  the  island  chiefly  via  Hongkong,  many 
of  the  goods  formerly  arriving  via  that  port,  are  now  shipped  to  the  island 
via  Japan,  and  therefore  do  not  appear  in  the  customs  returns.  Consequently 
the  decrease  in  imports  shown  by  some  countries  in  the.  above  table  is  due  to 
a  transfer  of  the  trade  to  Japan  importing  houses  rather  than  to  a  decrease  in 
the  consumption.  The  above  table  practically  refers  only  to  imports  arriving 
from  or  via  China  and  Honcrkonor. 

The  value  in  yen  of  the  principal  import  items,  and  the  chief  countries 
supplying  same  excluding  China  and  Ja[)an  for  the  year  1902,  as  given  in 
the  customs  returns,  are  as  follows: — 


Articles. 


Opium 

Pit'cc  Goods  (as  follows) 
CoLloii  drills 
prints 
satins 
velvets    . . 


Total 
Import, 


Chief  Places  of  Origin. 


I 


It 


Y.2,310  424 

1,743.961 

3,104 

G,883 

197,496 

4,263 


f  Persia,'  1,500,000;  Hritish  India  468,849;  Turkey,' 
\         340,000. 

Great  Brittiin. 

Great  Jhilain,  G,006. 

Great  jkitaiu,  189.663  ;  GermaDy,  7,934. 

Groat  IJritain,  3,168;  Germany,  1,062, 
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Articles. 


Slnrtiugs,  grey  . . 

„         white 

»»         dyed 
T-cloths  .. 
Turkey-red  cambrics 
Victoria  lawns   . . 


Chirp  Places  of  Origin. 


it 


All  other  cotton  tissues 

Trimmings 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarns  of  all  kinds 

Alpacas    . . 

Camlets,  lastings  and  crape  lastiugs. . 

Long  ells. . 

Spanish  stripes  . . 

Woollen  and  worsted  clotlis   . . 

All  other  woollen  and  worsted  tissues 

Oil,  kerosene 

Vessels,  steam 

Hails  and  fitting.<^  thereof 

Sugar  (as  foUown) 

Sugar       

refined  A. . . 

If  A^  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

„     rock  candy 

Flour  

,rviC6  ••  «•  ••  ••  •• 

Lead,  pig,  ingot  and  slab 

Unclassified  machinery  and  parts  thereof 

Ginseng 

Kails  and  fittings  thereof 

Materials  of  bridges  and  buildings 

Locomotives,  engines,  and  parts  thereof 

Condensed  milk     . . 

Tinned  plate  or  sheet 

Blankets 

Bar  and  rod,  steel  or  iron 

Shrimps 

Gunny  bags  

Cotton  threads       

Furnitures 

Confectionary  and  sweetmeats  . . 

Sandal  wood  

Yarns  and  threads,  unenumerated 
Clothing  and  accessories. . 

Mangrove 

Cement,  Portland  . . 

Plate  and  sheet  metal     . . 

Old  iron  or  mild  steel 

Railway  freight  cars  or  parts  thereof 

^aiis  .«  ,.  .,  ,, 

Tin,  block,  ingot  and  slab 

Implements  and  tools  of  farmers  and 

mechanics 
Screws,  bolts  and  nuts     . . 
Lamps  and  parts  thereof. . 

Steam  engines,  boilers  and  parts  thereof 

Umbrellas  (European  style) 
Cutch  and  gambier 

Candles       

Smokers  articles 


„a, 


165,249 

278,103 

22,411 

3,198 

1,167 

2,553 

818,670 

18,875 

18,537 

1,266 

118,842 

12,523 

4,819 

38,513 

29,522 

841,069 

688,913 

571,3i6 

453,842 

34,227 

179,692 

221,551 

18.872 

339,728 

156,357 

102,680 

94,863 

70,471 

62,210 

57,285 

47,370 

42,559 

41,684 

38,708 

29,379 

24,281 

21,639 

20,437. 

20,062 
19,106 
17,084 
16,145 
14,957 
13,639 
12.619 
12,230 
11,257 
11,025 
9,546 
9.369 

8,374 

7,874 
7,395 

7,337 

6,916 
6,629 

6,168 

6,012 


Great  Britain,  163,067;  Gennany,  2,181. 

Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain,  7,904. 

Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain . 
t  Great  Britain,   20,240;   Hongkong,   17,766;   Ger- 
i         many,  3,486. 

Germany,  4,046. 

Germany,  9,739;  Great  Britain,  8,061. 

Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain,  117,178;  Germany,  1,603. 

Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain. 

Germany,  27,1'?1 ;  Great  Britain,  11,342. 

Great  Britain,  11,516;  Gennany,  5,446. 
j  U.S.A.,  562,430;  Dutch  India,  242,880;  Russian 
1         A.sia,  33,430 ;  Russia,  2,328. 

Great  Britain. 

U.S.A.,  434,343;  Great  Britain,  74,773 

Hongkong. 

Hongkong. 

Hongkong. 

Hongkong,  2,626. 

U.S.A. 

French  India,  42,655;  British  India,  13,701. 

Australia. 

Great  Britain,  93,827. 

U.S.A.,  31,105. 

U.S.A.,  434,343;  Great  Britain,  74,773. 

US.A. 

Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain,  32,385,  Germatiy,  6,261. 

Great  Britain. 
I  Australia,  8,659;    U.S.A ,   6,978;    French  India, 
I         1,416. 

Hongkong,  4,554;  British  India,  4,273. 
)  Great  Britain,  9,429;  Belgium,  6,989;  Germany, 
\         1,804. 

Hongkong,  8,6-25  ;  Austria,  2,143 

Hongkong,  3,832;  Great  Britain,  1,530. 

Philippines,  8,171;  French  India,  1,001. 

Great  Britain,  2,063. 

French  India,  2,486?  British  India,  1,343. 

Hongkong. 

Great  Britain,  6,314 ;  U.S.A.,  5.916. 

Hougkong,  7,861. 

Great  Britain,  11,026. 

Great  Britain,  7,283;  U.S.A.,  1,460. 

Groat  Britain,  1,168. 

U.S.A.,  1,488. 

Great  Britain,  1,560;  U.S.A.,  2,713.  . 

Germany,  3,213. 
)  US.A,  3,731;    Hongkong,  2,260;  Great  Britain 
I         J  ,345. 

Hongkong* 

British  India,  3,352. 
J  Great  Britain,  2,721 ;  Germany,  1,927 ;  Belgium, 
\         1,162. 

Germany,  2,140. 


1.  aud  2.  estimated. 
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China,  so  far  as  imports  are  concerned,  has  a  very  lar^je  trade  with 
Formosa,  second  only  to  that  of  Japan.  Owin^^  to  the  heavy  duties  imposed 
on  foreign  goods,  China  is  rapidly  losing  her  Formosa  Trade,  while  Japan 
which  enters  her  goods  free  of  duty  is  the  gainer. 

The  value  in  Yen  for  the  year  1902  of  the  principal  imports  from  China 
is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Articles. 

Value. 

Cotton  iisRues,  Chiueso     . . 

. .     685,928 

Timber  aud  boards 

. .     429,951) 

Hogs 

. .     407,630 

Paper  foils    . . 

. .     384,277 

Paper  (as  follows) : — 

282,074 

Chinese 

•  •     * 

. .     228,445 

Packing 

. .       19,925 

Tea-box         . .           : 

19,0J9 

All  olhir  stationery 

. .       14,655 

Tobacco,  leaf 

. .     242,683 

^vlvfl^     •■                    ••                    ••                    •• 

..      173,475 

Diugs  and  medicines,  unclassified 

..     161,529 

Linen  and  cotton  tissues.. 

..     147,016 

Gniss  cloths 

..     142,178 

Porcelain  and  earthcn-waro 

. .     132,088 

Silk  goods  (as  follows)  :  — 

115,212 

Silk  threads.. 

11,033 

Silk  satins    . . 

8,986 

Silk  satins  figured.. 

..       12,791 

Other  silk  tissues   .. 

. .       82,352 

Tobacco,  cut 

..     113,811 

Fish,  salted.. 

..     113,043 

Pans . . 

..       88,177 

Tea  box  boards 

. .       87.604 

Vermicelli 

. .       86,646 

Beans,  soja  . . 

. .       76,805 

Oil-cake 

. .       74,797 

Joss-stick 

..       73,137 

Boots  aud  shoes,  Chiucse. . 

. .       70,222 

Mats,  packing 

. .       68,269 

Cotton  raw,  ginned 

. .       65,264 

Fiuits,  fresii  or  dried,  aud  u 

uts  .. 

. .       57,847 

Fire  works  of  all  kinds      . . 

. .       56,589 

Fuugus         

. .       56,034 

Articles. 

Bricks  and  tiles 

Salt,  crude  . .  ... 

Lard,  tallow  and  grease    .. 

Oil,  bean 

v^ii.  Lea         ..  ..  .■  «} 

Flour,  meal,  and.starches 

Oils  and  waxes,  uneuumerated  .. 

Lil^-fli»wers. . 

Foils  and  powtjler  of  metal 

Hemp-bngs  . . 

Gin.seng 

Umbrellas,  paper   .. 

Linen  tissues 

Mats  aud  m  ittings 

Sngar 

X  cGb       ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

Wood,  manufactures  of     . . 

Sugar,  rock  candy  . . 

Trimmiugs  . . 

Eggs,  fresh  . . 

All  other  tissues,  manufactures  of 

Bone,  animal 

Beans,  other  than  soja     . . 

Shirtings,  dyed 

Confectionery  and  sweetmeats    . . 

Yarns  and  threads  uueimmerated 

All  other  clothings  and  accessories 

Gunny  bags..  ..  . . 

Lacquer,  Chinese   . . 

Indigo,  liquid 

Vessels,  sailing  and  boats 

Gypsum 

Animals,  other  than  hogs 

Chinese  liquors 

Boots  aud  shoes,  untiuished 


Value. 

48,133 

41,554 

35,263 

34,04G 

33,343 

32,978 

3i,0S3 

23.410 

25.400 

22,856 

21,55:5 

20.561 

18,946 

]8,44i 

16,625 

16,242 

16,197 

15,46:3 

14,58  J 

14,561 

14,417 

13,996 

13,642 

13,509 

13,311 

13,098 

12,744 

12,713 

12,670 

12,236 

12,091 

11,691 

11.160 

11,109 

10,629 


The  above  statistics  cover  only  the  imports  received  from  or  via  China 
and  Hongkong,  and  represent  either  the  products  of  those  places  or  foreign 
goods  which  have  come  in  over  that  route. 

To  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  island's  coni;iierce,  the  large 
and  rapidly  growing  trade  with  and  via  Japan  must  be  included,  and  this  is 
of  special  interest  to  us,  as  a  considerable  quandty  of  foreign  goods  arrive 
by  this  route.  The  trade  with  Japan  has  grown  rapidly.  In  1896,  aside 
from  supplies  for  the  army,  the  import  was  trifling.  In  1897,  goods  arrived 
to  the  value  of  about  one  million  yen;  in  1898  this  trade  had  reached 
4,599,311  yen;  and  in  1901,  8,782,258  yen,  which  is  more  than  a  third  of 
the  total  imports. 

That  we  may  arrive  at  the  total  imports  of  leading  goods,  the  following 
table  gives  both  the  foreign  and  Japanese  trade,  for  the  past  three  years, 
China  being  included  among  the  foreign  countries. 
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VALUE  IN  YEN  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  IMPOHTS  PBOSI  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
AND  JAPAN  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 


fFrom  foreign  couulrles 


L_ 


ToUl 


Timber  01  boards 


.,     From  ioreigu  couutrles 
f  From  foreign  oouutrioa 
I     „     oi  via  Japan 
I  Total 

( From  foi'eigii  couiLtrLefi 
J     „     or  Yia  Japan 

I  'J'uUl 


f  From  foreign  couulries 
Tobacco,  cut  aud  cigsreltes  ..-]      ■■      "t  vi»  Japaa 


Sake  (Rice  wine)          . .         . .     From  Japan 
VesiielE,  Bteam From  lore  igu 

f  From  foreign  countri 
ComeslibUB,  unclnsBified       ..■{     "     *"' ''"  ■'"1"^" 

I  Total 


P»p9tand  Elationeiy  . 


f  From  foroigii  coimtriuH 
_  .]      .,     or  via  Japan 
I  Total 

f  From  [oreign  couutries 
J     „     or  TIB  Japun 


Rails  and  fillings  tlie: 


fFrom  foreign 
J      „      oL'  via  Japan 
!  Total 

fFrom  foreign  couutrii 

I  Total 


a  Japan 
Total 


Flout From  farelgo  couDlriea 


3,775,809 
5-15,3  la 


1900. 
3.157,068 

367,998 
a,625,06C 
3,393,603 

538,183 

1,330,419 

1,768,681 

1,199,056 

37,i80 


87,755 
513,585 


035,805 
356,136 


891,139 
418,549 


1901. 

3,364.531 


1,316,318 
811,069 
49.S60 
830,929 
339,833 
5«,503  • 
7t)6,341 
113,931 
613,137 
736,068 
730.269 
688,913 
384,611 
343,317 


e,038 


8.611 

37-i,914 


303,113 
194.0T3 


453,846 
]  1.976 


153,733 

89,501 

113,016 

96,532 

195,376 

311,547 

253,345 

381,477 

454,593 

060,649 

663,130 

406,170 

4,935 

3,908 

1,647 

666,171 

669,034 

409,717 

307,734 

387,070 

864,377 

8M,605 

8U,611 

889,738 
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Drugs  ail (t  medicine 
Soy  and  Miso    . . 
Tobacco  leaf 
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Wiues  aud  nllior  liquors 
Matches 


Porcelain  and  earthcnwaro    . 


Boots  and  slioes 


BeaoA,  peas  aud  pulso 


ComcDt  and  Itmo 


1899. 

1000. 

1901. 

fFrom  foreign  countries 

.        108^10 

3tB,355 

237.J6I 

1 

or  via  Japan 

aS3,83i 

100,310 

111,471 

1                        Total 

iSiM-i 

318,096 

33»,WiS 

F.-01 

jHJ.aQ            ..              .. 

.        lCi,7T7 

191,616 

263.7S3 

f  From  foreign  coutilrius 

30,259 

116,831 

311,E»3 

1 

or  Via  Japan        .. 

■ 

— 

3.;20 

1_ 

Tvwl         .. 

m,ian 

iio,a9i 

m.m 

fFi-ou 

furuit;u  ouuuuicf 

0,1116 

a.oua 

91.-:&1 

1 

or  via  Japan 

.        1U,558 

1«,101 

130,0-23 

1 

1. 

Total        .. 

l«,77i 

117,113 

Xitjiii6 

fProu 

turuign  couiilrioH 

13,306 

■i99 

SiA 

.1       " 

^rviaJ„pa,.       .. 

165,213 

212,170 

213,75* 

I 

ToLul 

177,118 

aij,76y 

21t,Ml 

(  Froii 

foreign  couiiiri.'fi 

.          15,111 

12,110 

ao.tHi 

^  - 

orTiaJaimii 

23.xa 

21.371 

62.£5t 

I 

latal 

39,073 

33,681 

72.6SS 

From  Japau 

— 

310,121 

m,Jai 

fProa 

foreign  oounlrica 

.        19C.C41 

311,029 

125,366 

I  ■■ 

or  via  Japan 

- 

82.851 

63,813 

I 

Total 

JiNi,01l 

293,883 

17a,817 

fFroiv 

loi^igi.  Cduiilrii^a 

J07.H6 

m,i38 

133.tiGi 

J   .. 

cr -via  Japan 

33,103 

40,807 

41,6Ui 

[ 

Tglai 

ii9,6.y 

102,005 

I78,a.i 

fFtou 

Cl.ina        .. 

75,1UU 

7u,6tiL 

81.187 

J   .. 

Japan        ..         .. 

31.3*7 

W.553 

66,611 

i_ 

TuUl 

a7,S37 

111,211 

lJ7,t>W 

f  Fcom 

furoisii  i!uiniliLK« 

.        163,001 

153,»77 

UU,1>7 

\      ■■ 

ot  Via  Japan        .. 

— 

35,348 

SO^ 

'IVtiLl 

153.961 

180,1^5 

ill.lW 

fFiui 

i.-,ciei.  couiitin-^ 

aO,503 

17,732 

W,336 

1 

or^iaJapau 

- 

1,071 

68,136 

I, 

ToUl 

3e,6C3 

51,806 

12e,7;i 

(  f.O.L 

ioii^iHii  cuuiitiioa 

7,951 

109,330 

12.6111 

1 

•\          " 

or  Via  Japiuj 

67.790 

260,318 

98,877 

[_ 

Total 

76,711 

869,778 

111.196 

Froi 

foreigu  eouiitries 

1<M,C03 

117.023 

106.801 

113,577 

95,678 

86.6*6 

i^ 

or  via  Japan 

— 

1,273 

6.186 

I 

'X'otal 

- 

t)G,953 

aajsi 
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Articlrb. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

P»U8.  Iron          

FromCUiua 

71,793 

09,036 

88,637 

Tt-abox  boards 

FromCliina 

84,218 

84.46J 

87,604 

From  foreigu  countries 

58.116 

08,647 

62,213 

Bricks  ftud  Ulea 

,.       (trvlft  Jspfill 

ICO.flS? 

80,686 

35,303 

ToUl 

aii),ioa 

155.3:53 

87,614 

fFrom  forcigiicountrie;; 

ie.201 

12.945 

8,710 

Glass,  mauuflicluresof 

..     or  via  Japan 

2C.476 

53,107 

68,064 

Total         . . 

44,707 

66,053 

76,774 

Mats,  packing 

FromGl.iiia 

48,628 

20,840 

74,881 

JoBK  sticks          

Front  Cliiiia 

04.037 

71.819 

73,137 

Giuseiig 

From  foreign  countries 

58,088 

63.436 

70,471 

70,5C6 

60,440 

69,019 

Priiitfl,  [rcsh  and  dry,  aud  uuta- 

„      or  via  Japan 

- 

- 

6,606 

T....           .         . 

70,60fi 

60.440 

65,694 

16,804 
18,333 

63,186 
20,003 

From  foreigu  countries 

19,328 

Furuiluie,  trunks,  etc. 

.,      nr  via  Japan        .. 

- 

1,765 

39,543 

Total         . . 

_ 

90.097 

59,604 

Firenorka  of  all  kinds.. 

Prom  foreign  couulrics 

37.272 

S4,40G 

66,589 

Puiiguaof  all  kinds     .. 

Prom  foreign  countries 

38.033 

51,368 

50,084 

From  lorcigii  countries 

10.400 

20,636 

16,759 

Tea          - 

„      or  vi*  Japan        .. 

14,7  ir. 

20,963 

35.909 

T..tnl 

34,123 

40.778 

8-2,028 

Condensed  Milk 

Fioin  foreign  countries 

4  [,303 

39,711 

42,559 

Tii'iied  plate  or  shttel . . 

From  foreign  counlrit-s 

10,853 

32,073 

41.034 

Salt,  crude         

From  foreign  countries 

51,002 

110,136 

41,654 

lArd,  tallow  and  grease 

From  foreign  conn  tries 

56,011 

38.517 

35,903 

Prom  foreign  countri.  s 

15.891 

1I.C97 

9.832 

Nails 

,.      or  via  Japan 

— 

90.039 

19.710 

To  In 

31,729 

29.533 

From  friruiKiitmLnlnes 

- 

- 

12,670 

Lacquered  ware 

„      orvia.l„pan         .         . 

1,164 

31.300 

34,018 

Total 

4.154 

31,306 

37,668 

Prom  foreign  couittrica 

6,003 

4,107 

1.904 

Wfttchea,    clocks   aud    acccs 

„      or  via  Japan 

1.460 

3.429 

18,496 

""""'          

Total         .. 

7.453 

6,697 

20.399 

JiimkiKlia          

From  Japan 

- 

18,657 

18,712 

Earthen  ware  drain  pipes      . . 

Prom  Japa 

— 

20.C40 

18,392 

Oilcake 

FromCliina 

17,540 

1,686 

13,096 

From  Japan 

■          - 

27.160 

13,883 

Pram  foreign  connlri.'S 

14,27^,092 

13,570.063 

12.809,794 

Tolaliraport ■< 

„      or  via  Japa 

8,011,8JC 

3.139.0.32 

8,782,358 

Total 

22,384.918 

33,009,695 

21,693,043 
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On  a  previous  page,  the  imports  via  Hongkong  and  China  have  been 
classified  as  to  country  of  origin.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  same  information 
for  the  above  table,  though  such  is  required  to  ascertain  the  total  of  each 
country,  hi  the  case  of  goods  imported  via  Japan,  no  declarations  are 
required  as  to  place  of  origin.  The  extent  to  which  each  country  profits  by 
this  trade  can  be  judged  only  by  the  material  one  sees  used  in  government 
undertakings,  the  wares  one  may  see  exposed  for  sale  in  the  shops,  or  being 
carted  through  the  streets.  The  United  States,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  of 
all  countries  seem  by  profit  most  largely  by  this  trade. 

Of  American  goods  one  finds  the  following : — Lumber,  agricultural 
implements,  sugar  mills,  telephones,  watches  including  Waltham  and  otlier 
expensive  movement,  clocks,  photographic  supplies,  acetylene  apparatus, 
fire  arms,  ammunition,  bicycles,  condensed  milk,  patent  medicines,  groceries, 
tobacco,  California  wines,  canned  fruit  and  other  canned  goods,  nails,  hard- 
ware, soap,  stationery,  blankets,  books  of  reference,  lamps,  confectioner}', 
dental  supplies,  leather,  hats  and  caps,  lubricating  oils,  celkiloid  novelties, 
perfumes,  sewing  machines,  oil  stoves,  rubber  foot  ware,  railway  material, 
locomotives,  etc.,  etc.  German  chemicals  have  a  large  sale  among  the 
Japanese ;  and  cutlery,  cheap  jewelry,  and  miscellaneous  novelties  bearing 
the  familiar  *'  Made  in  Germany  "  are  also  important  among  the  foreign  goods 
displayed.  English  photographic  plates  and  papers  imported  via  Japan  are 
used  almost  exclusively  throughout  the  island,  and  English  books  of  reference 
have  a  considerable  sale  among  the  Government  Departments.  English 
toilet  articles,  patent  medicines,  scientific  instruments,  hats  and  caps,  paints, 
condensed  milk,  hardware  and  chemicals,  in  addition  to  machinery,  bridge 
material  and  locomotives  are  also  found.  France  is  represented  by  perfumes, 
soaps  and  wines;  and  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark  supply  tinned  butter. 
The  above  goods  are  purchased  from  wholesale  merchants  in  Japan,  and  are 
usually  imported  together  with  miscellaneous  Japanese  supplies.  With  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  items,  the  goods  described  are  not  imported  in  large 
quantities,  but  the  trade  is  doubtless  a  growing  one,  and  is  of  value  in 
introducing  to  the  large  Chinese  population  many  foreign  lines  with  which 
they  were  formerly  unfamiliar. 

govf:rnment  supplies. 

Supplies  for  the  government  are  purchased  in  Japan,  and  the  articles 
generally  enter  one  oi  the  mainland  ports  and  pay  duty  there,  and  are  then 
transported  to  F'ormosa  without  passing  through  the  local  customs.  We  are 
thus  without  information  from  official  sources  as  to  the  country  of  origin, 
value  etc.,  of  some  of  the  most  important  items  of  import  entering  the  island. 
From  private  sources,  however,  information  has  been  obtained  regarding  tlie 
most  important  items.  Regarding  railway  supplies  the  United  States  lias 
supplied  4  locomotives,  the  bulk  of  the  rails  and  bridge  material  for  the  new 
railway.  England  has  supplied  6  locomotives,  machinery  for  shops,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  bridge  material,  and  the  dredgers  now  at  work  in 
Kelung  harbor.  Up  to  the  present  no  other  foreign  countries  have  been 
favored  with  any  government  orders. 
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FORMOSAN  EXPORTS. 

The  principal  exports  from  the  island  are  tea,  camphor,  rice,  ijold,  coal, 
fibres,  ancl  sulphur  from  North  Formosa ;  and  sugar,  dyeplants,  and  fibres  from 
the  south.  Six  years  ago  this  trade  was  conducted  almost  wholly  via  China 
and  Hongkong,  hi  1896,  excluding  the  old  established  trade  in  sugar,  some 
200,000  yen  covered  the  value  of  exports  to  Japan,  in  1897  this  trade  had 
increased  threefold,  and  in  1898  it  had  reached  to  over  2,700,000  yen.  This 
last  large  increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  very  heavy  and  unusual  export  of 
rice  to  supply  demand  created  by  the  failure  of  the  rice  crop  in  Japan.  In 
1899,  Japan  received  Formosa  commodities  to  the  value  of  3,650,475  yen 
including  sugar  to  the  value  of  1,748,878  yen  in  1900  to  the  value  0^4,402, 1 10 
yen,  and  in  1901  to  the  high  figure  of  7,345,956  yen  which  nearly  reaches 
the  total  export  via  Hongkong  and  China. 

The  following  table  gives  for  three  years  the  value  of  the  leading  items 
of  export  to  Japan  and  to  foreign  countries,  in  which  China  is  included. 

VALUE  IN  YEN  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
AND  JAPAN  AND  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  VIA  JAPAN. 


Articles. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


Tea 


Camphor 


Camphor  oil 


Brown  sugar 


White  sugar 


Rice 


China  GrasR  and  other  fihreR 


Sesame    . . 

Coal 

Lnngngana 
Oil  oakes 

Hides 


'  To  foreign 
J    „  and  vin 

countries 
\  Japan 

5,308,327 
275,438 

4.831,812 
493.016 

3,617,300 
711,080 

Total  . 

. .       6,583.765 

6.324.828 

4,228,380 

'  To  foreign 
„  and  via 

countries 
. Japan    . 

. .       1,732,739 
292,261 

1.385,645 
946,383 

789,290 
1,671,496 

Total  . 

.       2,025,000 

2,331.028 

2,360,786 

'  To  foreign 
„  and  via 

countries 
i  Jnpan     . 

1,328 
..       1.074.529 

962,643 

1,326,836 

"^'otal  . 

1.075,867 

962.643 

■    1,325,836 

To  China 
J    „  Japan 

•  •                    • 

•  •                    ■ 

. .       1,216,061 
. .       1.748.878 

462.723 
1,637.837 

678,369 
2.243.462 

1 
1^ 

Total   . 

2  964,939 

1,990,560 

2.921,821 

To  China 
„  Japan 

•  •                    • 

•  •                    • 

370.884 

216,621 

852,944 
49.145 

Totnl  . 

370,884 

216,621 

402,089 

To  China 
.     ..  Japan 

•  •                    • 

•  •                    • 

. .       1,265,727 
62,622 

2,276,369 
93,118 

1,132,419 
1.024,332 

Total  . 

1,328,349 

2,369,477 

2,156.751 

"  To  foreign 
_     „  Japan 

countries 

•  •                  • 

298.406 

368,654 
1.176 

382.798 
640 

Total   . 

2y8,4t'6 

869,830 

383.438 

'  To  foreign 
„  and  via 

countries 
Japan     . 

31,179 

61,341 
713 

213.883 
14.118 

Total  . 

31,179 

62,064 

22S.001 

To  foreign 

To  China 

To  China 

'  To  Japan 
„  China 

countries 

•  •                  • 

•  •                  • 

•  •                  • 

•  •                  • 

97,489 

161,367 

101,872 

22,333 
13,252 

134,706 

45,620 

77,203 

67.058 
13,002 

184.637 

216.235 

124,476 

60,869 
42,187 

Total  . 

35,686 

70,060 

103,066 
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Abticles. 


Turmeric 


r  To  China 
M  Japan 


Salt 

Beans,  peas,  etc. 

Sekikasai 


Sulphur  .. 


Total 


To  Japan 

To  China 

r  To  China 
To  Japan 


Total 


'To  foreign  conntries 
To  and  via  Japan 


Total 


Pish 

Pine  Apple  fibre 

Timber  and  Lumber 

Sundries  free  of  duty 

Battans  .. 

Kerosene-oil 

Bamboo  Sprouts 

Ground-nut  Oil 

Pith-paper  and  Pith 

Jute  ribbons  and  fibre 

Sundries  for  ships  use 

Matches . . 

Wheat     . . 

Glass  manufactures 

Drugs 

Vegetables  and  Fruits 

Bape  Seed 


To  China 

To  China 

f  To  China 
„  Japan 


Total 


To  foreign  countries 

To  foreign  countries 

To  China 

To  China 

To  China 

To  foreign  countries 

To  China 

To  China 

To  China 

To  China 

To  China 

To  China 

To  China 

To  China 


r  To  foreign  countries 
Various  unenumerated  articles  J    »  ft»d  via  Japan 

Total 


Grand  Total 


To  foreign  countries 
„  and  via  Japan 


Total 


J699. 

125,587 
3,323 


128.910 


41,547 

2,080 
26,997 


31,077 


12,820 
424 


13,244 


5,558 

16,520 

11,264 
166 


11.430 


7,293 
15,672 

21,578 
2,710 

19,987 

7,393 

21 

2,986 

25,627 

511 

1,654 

2,200 

2,833 

51,764 
119.034 


170.794 


1900. 

128,732 
20.939 


149,671 


49,958 

47,241 

14 
32,866 


32.880 


16.686 
26,801 


43,487 


1.497 

18,470 

29.627 
1,448 


81.075 


47,070 
17,372 
12,521 
22,795 

18,558 

14,530 

318 

8,087 

28,313 

4,C68 

3,043 

1,319 

6,146 

134,540 
17.434 


151.974 


10,978,673 
3,631,125 


10434,282 
4,248,594 


14,609,798 


14,682,876 


1901. 

91,186 
10.210 


101.396 


87,417 

45,364 

4,151 
87.193 


41.344 


34.355 
2,609 


86,964 


27.910 

26,166 

35,143 
800 


25.943 


25,361 

23.184 

19.088 

18,627 

17,834 

17,738 

22,939 

14,669 

14,210 

11,298 

7,340 

6,251 

3,613 

2,350 

114.779 
18,424 


133,196 


8,218.544 
7,163.178 


15,881,722 


Only  a  small  portion  of  the  gold  production  is  declared  at  the  customs, 
but  for  1 901  the  export  of  this  mineral  may  be  taken  as  exceeding  1,500,000 
yen  in  value. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  34  exports  given  above  show  a  con- 
siderable increase  during  the  three  years  reviewed,  with  the  exception  only 
of  tea,  brown  sugar,  turmeric,  bamboo  sprouts,  pith  paper  pith,  wheat,  and 
rape  seed  which  show  a  decrease. 

TOTAL  TRADE  OF  FORMOSA. 

With  the  above  statistics  before  us  we  find  the  total  import  and  export 
trade  (values  stated  in  yen)  for  the  six  years  of  Japanese  occupation  to  be 
as  follows : — 
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imports  from  or 

Imitorts  from  or 

Exiwrts  to  IIonR- 

Exi)ort^s  to  Japan 

via  Ifongkong, 

via  Jajian. 

Total 

kon>;,  China  and 

and  to  foreign 

Total 

Total 

China,  etc. 

foreign  countries, 

eountrie-s  via 

Kxiwrts  and 

(Custom 

(HarlK>r 

Im|K)rtj}. 

via  China  (CHistom 

Japan  (irarl>or 

Kx|>orts. 

Imports. 

Returns.) 

JU>tiirns.) 

Returns.) 

Returns.) 

1896  .. 

..     8,631,001 

600,000* 

9.131,001 

11,402,226 

1.486,976 

12,888.202 

22,019,203 

1897  .. 

..   12,659,298 

1, 000,000* 

13,669,298 

12.759,293 

2,438,788 

16,198,081 

28,867,379 

1898  . . 

..    16,876.404 

4,699,31 1 

21,474,715 

12,827,189 

4,198,216 

17,025,404 

38,600,119 

1899  .. 

..    14,273,092 

8,011,826 

22,284.918 

11,114,921 

3,660,476 

14,766,396 

87,060,314 

1900  .. 

..   13.670,663 

8,439,032 

22,009,696 

10,671.286 

4,402,110 

14,973.395 

36,983,090 

1901  .. 

..   12,809,794 

8,782,268 

21,692,062 

8.298,800 

7,346,956 

15,644,766 

37,236,808 

♦  Estimated. 

The  above  tables  show  a  steady  increase  in  the  total  trade  of  Formosa 
for  the  period  reviewed,  this  increase  being  equal  to  some  62  per  cent/ 

TO lAL  TRADE  WI IH  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  COMPARED. 

No  exact  statistics  can  be  obtained  to  show  the  total  annual  trade 
between  Formosa  and  the  various  western  countries,  but  a  rough  estimate 
which  can  claim  to  be  no  more  than  an  approximation  is  as  follows : — 


Countries. 

Iniiwrts  via  Hongkong. 

Export.-*  of  cauiplior  to. 

Exjiorts  or  tea  to. 

ToUil  Trade 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

United  States 

1,615,607 

617,000 

6,800,000 

7,832,607 

Great  Britain 

2,109,443 

460,203 

600,000 

3,169,646 

Germany    . . 

126,634 

684,000 

710,634 

France 

4,923 

316,000 

— 

320,923 

There  are  small  unrecorded  exports  reaching  the  various  countries,  and 
tliere  is  a  large  import  of  foreign  articles  from  Japan,  statistics  for  which  are 
unobtainable.  Excluding  material  for  certain  large  government  undertakings, 
which  is  a  temporary  trade  at  the  most,  the  total  of  these  items  doubtless 
does  not  exceed  some  2,600,000  yen  in  value.  Without  any  accurate  source 
of  enquiry  but  estimating  merely  from .  information  obtained  from  mer- 
cantile friends  interested,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  United  States  has 
about  45  per  cent  of  this  trade,  Germany  20  per  cent,  England  20  per  cent, 
and  other  western  countries  15  per  cent.  Adding  this  to  the  above  figures 
we  would  obtain  for  the  three  countries  chieHy  interested  a  total  trade  in 
round  numbers  as  follows: — United  States,  8,740,000  yen;  Great  Britain, 
3,600,000  yen  ;  Germany,  1,110,000,  yen. 

FORMOSA  PORTS. 

Formosa  now  possesses  twelve  open  ports,  though  only  four — Kelung, 
Tamsui,  Takow  and  Anping — are  utilized  by  merchant  steamers  engaged  in 
foreign  trade.  The  remaining  ports  are  visited  by  coasting  vesssels,  and  by 
Chinese  and  native  owned  junks  engaged  in  the  China  and  Formosa  trade. 

The  following  tables  cover  the  trade  of  these  ports,  excluding  the  coast- 
ing trade  in  Formosa  produce,  for  the  six  years  of  Japanese  occupation  : — 

1.  In  1894,  the  last  year  of  the  Chinese  regime,  the  entire  import  of  piece  goods  including  yams, 
threads,  raw  material,  Ac,  from  foreign  countries  including  Ciiiua  and  Japan  amounted  in  value  to 
988,759  yen,  against  1,708,643  yen  under  the  Japanese  in  1900.  Kerosene  oil  rose  from  394,560  yea  la 
1894  to  1,209,056  yen  in  1900,  flour  from  82,680  yen  to  355,541  yen,  and  the  total  imports  from  9,254,010 
yen  to  22,009,695  yen.  It  should  he  noted,  however,  in  comparing  the  total  trade,  that  much  of  the 
"junk  **  trade  which  did  not,  under  the  Chinese,  pass  through  the  Chinese  Customs,  is  included  in  the 
present  Japanese  returns.  The  items  given  above,  however,  passed  through  the  Chinese  Customs,  and 
can  therefore  be  taken  as  fair  examples  of  the  general  increase.  Furthermore,  comparing  the  first  year 
of  Japanese  occupation  with  last  year,  thus  obtaining  for  both  years  a  like  standard  of  calculation,  we 
find  the  total  imports  for  1896  to  be  9,131,001  yen,  against  22,009,694  yen  for  1900,  which  shows  that  the 
increase  is  reaf.  Exports  for  the  same  period  show  an  increase  of  nearly  3,000,000  yen.  During  the  last 
five  years  of  the  Chinese  occupation,  we  find  imports  increased  from  7,127,534  yen  to  9,254,010  yen,  thus 
showing  a  nominal  increase  of  less  than  30  p  cr  ceut.^  against  over  140  per  oeut.  for  a  similar  period  uuder 
Japanese  rule. 
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CARRYING  TRADE. 


The  carrying  trade,  excluding  junk  traffic,  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
anese  lines  which  receive  a  substantial  subsidy  from  the  Formosa  govern - 
It.  The  Douglas  Company,  an  English  line,  which  has  since  the  year 
I  been  closely  associated  with  the  trade  of  Formosa,  has  found  competition 
1  the  subsidized  lines  to  be  unprofitable,  and  has  consequently  withdrawn 
eral  of  its  steamers.  I'he  shipping  between  Formosa  and  Japan  is  wholly 
trolled  by  the  Japanese,  and  it  is  only  on  this  Tamsui  line  which  connects 
north  of  the  island  with  Amoy,  Swatow  and  Hongkong,  that  the  British 
iipany  is  at  present  interested.    Much  of  the  Formosa  tea  is  shipped  over 

route  to  Amoy,  and  the  foreign  merchants  interested  have  in  the  past 
y  wisely  given  sufficient  support  even  at  slightly  advanced  rates  to  justify 
British  Company  in  running  one  of  its  steamers.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
port  will  continue,  for  although  merchants  have  received  very  satisfactory 
Ace  from  the  Japanese  line,  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the  shippers  via 
oy  that  no  single  line  be  given  a  monopoly  of  the  trade.  The  shipping 
ie  of  Formosa  for  1901  was  as  follows: — ^ 


Foreign  Trade. 


Japanese       British        Formosa 
steamers,     steamers.        juuks. 


China 
juuks. 


Bi'itisjli 
sailing 
vessels. 


Trade  with 
Japan. 

Ji^  luese 
steamers. 


Total, 


No.  Ton. 

Dg    . .      6    9,986 

ng 26  21,034 

sui 51  43,449 

ang  (L'esoadoreH)  ..  —      — 

•w      —     — 

.tsukutsu  (Goche)..  — 

[O  (Lokiang)   . .     . .  —      — 

ki  (Tangchio)..      ..  —      — 

>ko  (Eh  akau)        ..  —      — 

(Tangkang)  . .      . .  —      — 

:o(Kukaug)     ..     ..  —     — 

(Aulang)        . .      . .  --      — 

Total   83  74,469 


No.  Ton.  No.  Ton.   No.  Ton.  No.  Ton.  No.  Ton.   Ton. 


1  2,961 

8  7,787 

45  33,140 


46 


19 
29 
57 
81 
31 
151 


765 

647 

2,746 

2,061 

821 

3,620 


128  2,608 
44  1,218 


20 
67 
44 
36 


915 
1 ,630 
1,268 

641 


23  S 
66 

463 
7 
33 
70 
60 
49 
40 
26 
17 
28 


10,038 

2,427 

13,835 

128 

899 

2,591 

1,194 

1,315 

1,480 

488 

392 

662 


3  1,513 


2 

54 
47 


130  208,996  232,746 
84  116,380  149,788 
1,349  94,519 
77,543  79,732 
05,521  67,297 
6,211 

—  3,802 

—  2,533 

—  2,395 

—  2,118 

—  1,660 

—  1,803 


55  43,934  707  18,940  1,097  35,449  3  1,513  317  469,789  644,104 


TEA. 

The  arrival  of  a  steamer  in  Kelungto  load  tea  direct  for  the  United  States 
le  somewhat  sooner  than  was  anticipated  when  the  chapter  on  tea  was 
tten.  On  June  20th,  1902,  the  British  steamer  Merionethshire,  engaged 
be  New  York,  China  and  Japan  trade,  entered  Kelung  and  obtained  a  liberal 
go  of  tea  and  camphor.  The  Merionethshire  is  the  first  steamer  to  carry 
•mosa  cargo  from  the  island  to  an  American  port.  Other  steamers  of  the 
re  line  will  call  during  the  present  tea  season,  and  it  is  very  probable 
t  some  vessels  engaged  in  the  Pacific  trade  will  call  during  next  season. 

I.  If  we  compare  the  shipping  returns  for  1901,  with  1894  the  last  year  of  tlie  Chinese  occupation,  we 
a  large  increase.  Thus  in  1901  there  were  455  steamers  of  588,192  tons  cleared  from  Formosan  ports 
Tapau  or  foreign  countries  against  269  steamers  of  only  168,948  tons  which  cleared  for  China  or 
gu  countries  during  1894. 
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Whether  the  experiment,  considering  the  present  condition  of  Kelung  harbor, 
will  prove  a  success  or  not  the  present  season  will  doubtless  tell.  At  all 
events  only  some  two  or  three  of  the  tea  firms  are  prepared  at  present  to 
do  their  matting  and  marking  here,  which  is  necessary  for  direct  shipments. 
The  other  firms  with  large  vested  interests  in  Amoy,  China,  will  doubtless 
find  it  to  their  advantage,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  to  continue  shipments 
via  that  port,  as  in  the  past.  With  the  completion  of  the  dredging  at  Kelung, 
some  two  or  three  years  hence,  a  secure  berth  in  the  inner  harbor  will  be 
obtainable,  and  the  facilities  offered  for  loading  will  be  exceptionally  good. 
The  railway  is  increasing  its  rolling  stock  rapidly,  and  the  authorities  express 
their  confidence  in  being  able  by  that  time  to  handle  as  much  tea  as  will  be 
offered.  When  this  time  comes,  Kelung  will  undoubtedly  be  a  cheaper  and,  it 
is  believed,  a  more  convenient  port  of  shipment  than  Amoy,  and  it  is  doubtless 
safe  to  prophecy  that  Kelung  will  ultimately  be  the  port  of  shipment  for 
practically  die  whole  trade. 

Since  the  chapter  on  tea  was  written  there  have  been  one  or  two 
developments  of  interest.  The  Japanese  firm  mentioned  on  page  389  has 
withdrawn  from  the  island,  and  the  tea  trade  is  now  in  the  hands  of  three 
American  and  three  English  houses.  These  firms  have  been  long  established 
in  the  East,  have  numerous  connections  in  America,  and  are  consequendy 
thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  trade  in  all  its  branches,  and  it  is  unlikely,  so  far 
as  the  American  market  is  concerned,  that  Japanese  export  houses  will  again 
enter  in  competition. 

As  regards  new  markets,  something  may  be  done  by  the  Japanese  houses. 
Considerable  interest  has  been  taken,  for  instance,  in  the  manufacture  of 
Formosa  tea  dust  into  brick  tea  for  shipment  to  Russia.  The  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Formosa  Government  sent  a  small  shipment  of  tea  dust 
to  a  Japanese  brick-tea  factory  where  it  was  manufactured,  and  the  product 
was  reported  to  be  superior  in  some  respects  to  Japanese  brick  tea.  The 
adhesive  quality  of  the  Formosa  dust  made  possible  the  production  of  a  strong 
block,  uniform  in  shape  and  dark  in  color,  which  are  important  requirements, 
I  understand,  though  the  liquor  produced,  was  reported  in  some  quarters  to 
be  rather  too  bitter  to  suit  the  Russian  taste.  As  a  result  of  these  experi- 
ments a  Japanese  merchant  undertook  the  manufacture  of  Brick  tea  in  Daitotei 
(Twatutia)  during  the  season  of  1901,  and  shipped  some  58,000  pounds  of  the 
product.  Owing  however  to  lack  of  capital  he  withdrew  his  establishment 
from  the  island  at  the  close  of  the  season.  Although  at  present  there  is  no 
brick-tea  factory  in  the  island,  considerable  quantities  of  dust,  amounting  to 
363,088  pounds  during  1901,  were  shipped  to  a  brick  tea  factory  in  Nagasaki. 
What  the  result  of  these  shipments  will  be  it  is  difficult  to  foretell,  but  should 
they  result  in  a  demand  for  a  large  part  of  the  Formosa  dust,  it  would  be  a 
help  to  the  trade  in  many  ways.  Following  the  exhibit  of  Formosa  tea  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  a  few  small  orders  were  obtained  from  France,  but  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  a  demand  of  any  importance  has  been  created.  Another 
event  of  some  interest  to  record  is  the  shipment  during  1900  and  1901,  on 
Chinese  account,  of  two  small  lots  of  tea  to  London. 
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The  most  notable  development  in  the  tea  trade  will  be  the  construction, 
during  the  coming  winter,  of  a  model  tea  factory.  Government  experts  have 
been  studying  the  situation  in  Ceylon,  and  it  is  declared  that  the  cost  of 
production  can  be  considerably  reduced.  While  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  introduce  only  such  machines  as  will  perform  work  of  similar 
nature  to  that  done  at  present  by  hand,  the  experts  are  not  absolutely 
confident  that  the  exact  character  of  present  tea  so  far  as  flavor  and  quality 
is  concerned  can  be  maintained.  In  this  case  the  original  plans  will  be  aban- 
doned, and  only  such  of  the  machines  retained  as  can  with  advantage  be  utilized. 
It  is  stated,  however,  that  definite  information  on  this  subject  cannot  be 
actually  obtained  without  establishing  an  experimental  factory,  and  if  it  is 
later  found  that  the  favorable  characteristics  of  Formosa  Oolong  have  not  been 
altered,  the  gain  in  the  decreased  cost  of  production  will  be  so  great  that 
it  is  good  policy  to  make  the  test  even  at  a  considerable  expenditure  ;  and 
at  the  risk  of  failure.  The  total  cost  of  production  in  Formosa  for  the  entire 
crop  for  an  average  season  is  stated  to  be  about  465,000  yen.  By  utilizing 
machinery  the  cost  would  be  reduced  to  about  1 79,000  yen,  which  includes  a 
liberal  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  factory.  The  machinery  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  result  is  stated  to  be  as  follows  : — 

100  sets  of  dessicating  machinery  at  1,620  yen  a  set,  requiring  as  labor 
250  men. 

200  sets  of  assorting  machinery  at  455  yen  a  set,  requiring  100  women. 

200  sets  of  cutting  machinery  at  195  yen  a  set,  requiring  100  girls. 

200  sets  of  packing  machinery  at  455  yen,  requiring  100  girls. 

Steam  power  sufficient  for  the  above  at  a  total  cost  of  24,000  yen  and 
requiring  20  men. 

With  the  above  machinery  distributed  in  factories  throughout  the  tea 
district  and  taking  the  tea  season  as  lasting  for  200  days  a  year,  the  total 
crop  of  Formosa  tea  could  be  handled  at  a  cost  of  yen  1.77  a  picul  (1335^ 
pounds)  including  interest,  against  the  present  cost  of  some  yen  2.88  a  picul. 

The  government  model  factory  will  be  the  smallest  sized  factory  capable 
of  making  a  practical  test,  and  will  contain  according  the  present  plans  the 
following  machines : — A  Japanese  machine  similar  to  that  at  present  used  in 
Japan  for  performing  the  first  firing,  i  set  of  withering  machines  of  Japanese 
manufacture,  i  Jackson's  Rapid  Tea  Roller,  i  Davidson's  Desiccator.  1 
Assorting  machine,  i  Cutting  machine,  i  Packing  machine.  Steam  power 
for  the  above.  Such  a  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  about  300  pounds  of 
Oolong  tea  a  day,  and  the  appropriation  made  by  the  government  for  the 
cost  of  the  plant  and  its  up  keep  and  other  expenses  connected  with  the 
experiment  for  the  first  year  is  46,000  yen.  The  location  of  the  factory  has 
not  been  definitely  decided  upon,  but  Anpeichin  (Anpingching),  a  station  in 
the  tea  district  on  the  Shinchiku  (Teckcham)  line  between  Chureki  (Tionglick) 
and  Yobaireki  (Yumoilick)  will  probably  be  selected.  If  the  factory  proves  a 
success  the  Chinese  planters .  will  be  encouraged  to  combine  and  establish 
similar  or  larger  factories  at  convenient  points.     The  government  possess 
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an  experimental  tea  garden  which  is  splendidly  located  in  the  hills  near 
Toshien  (Toahong).  The  garden  covers  some  10  acres,  and  Is  divided  into 
various  beds  in  which  tea  is  being  grown  under  various  conditions,  as  to 
soil,  fertilizer  and  pruning.  Among  the  experiments  made  at  the  garden, 
has  been  the  manufacture  of  green  and  black  tea.  The  result  in  lx)th  instances 
was  satisfactory',  but  it  is  not  thought  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  replace 
any  part  of  the  present  Oolong  production  by  such  teas. 

The  tea  trade  is,  at  present,  practically  conducted  wholly  in  Formosa, 
whereas  but  four  years  ago  (1898)  about  half  of  the  crop  was  purchased  in 
Amoy,  China.  The  settlements  in  Amoy  for  the  past  three  years  were  as 
follows : — 

Season  1899  -  -  32;?^  |  Season  1900  -  -  6%  \  Season  1901  -  -  ^% 

Even  the  teas  covered  by  the  very  small  percentages  for  the  last  two 
years  were  nearly  all  tea  which  had  been  purchased  on  the  Formosa  market 
by  Chinese  holding  definite  orders  from  Amoy  foreign  firms.  It  may  thus  be 
said  that  Amoy  has  ceased  to  be  a  market  for  Formosa  teas. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  tea  export  for  the  past  three  years  area 
continuation  of  statistics  given  on  pages  395  and  396 : — 


Export  Formosa      Export  Formosa 

Averaf^e  Invoice 

TbUl  Export 

Total  Exp 

ort  all  kind* 

Colon  pf  to  the 

Ooloncr  to 

cost  per  picnl 

Formosa  Pauchong         Formosa  Tea 

Season. 

United  States         Europe  in  pounds 

(1 33 J  pounds) 

in  popnds 

inpcondsfor 

in  pounds 

(Trade        in  Tsmsui  currency         (<  "imtom 

calendar  year 

(Trade  Returns). 

Betums).       (Consular  Returns) 

Returns). 

(Custom  Betums). 

1899'       .. 

. .     15,358,425 

502,317 

$40.83 

2,911,636 

19,837,331 

-  1900 

..     16,439,090 

a37,355 

$37.89 

3,341,059 

19  913.549 

1901 

. .     15,268,208 

396.839 

534.74 

2,927.600 

20,085,038 

The  returns  for  the  calendar  year    1901    ir 

I  detail  as  jjiven 

by  the 

Customs  are  as  follows  : — 

Shipped  via  Amoy. 
^ "^ ^ 

Quantity  in           Value  in 

Shipped  via 
Qnantlty  in 

Japan. 
Value  in         Qv 

Total  Bxporta. 

lantity  in 

Value  in 

llm. 

yen. 

llm. 

yen. 

Iha. 

yen. 

Tea,  OoloDg  . . 

13,766,061 

2.996.002 

2,692,078 

684,749        16.468.139 

3,680,751 

„   Pauchoiig 

2,927,546 

505,061 

53 

J  6          2,827,599 

506,076 

„  Bancha.. 

161,501 

10,130 

— 

— 

161,601 

10,190 

„   Dust 

6.786 

222 

363,388 

19,831 

370,174 

90.0&3 

„  Stalk      .. 

108,473 

6.718 

— 

— 

108,473 

5.718 

„   Green     . . 

632 

164 

— 

-- 

632 

161 

„   Brick     . . 

— 

— 

68,620 

6.485 

68.520 

6.485 

Total 16,970,999        3,517,300        3,114.039        711,080        20.085,038        4,928,380 

CAMPHOR. 

The  goverrnnent  monopoly  of  this  article  described  on  pages  397  to 
443  has  not  proven  the  success  that  the  authorities  had  anticipated.  At 
the  time  the  monopoly  was  first  proposed  (1898)  the  production  of  Camphor 
in  Japan  had  decrieased  until  it  almost  ceased  to  remain  a  factor  in  the 
trade,  Formosa  supplying  at  that  time  practically  the  world.  This  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Camphor  trees  in  Japan  easily  available  had  been  almost 

1.  Some  discrepancy  will  be  noted  between  the  1899  figures  given  herewith  and  the  figures  given  on 
page  895  for  the  same  year,  due  to  the  latter  being  merely  estimates  as  stated,  whereas  in  the  cms  o( 
the  present  statistics  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  complete  returns. 
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entirely  consumed.  The  institution  of  the  Formosa  monopoly,  however, 
with  the  greatly  increased  prices  establislied,  stimulated  the  production  in 
Japan.  Camphor  workers  found  under  the  new  conditions  diat  it  was  well 
worth  their  while  to  seek  out  the  remaininor  trees  in  the  more  inaccessible 
forests.  They  even  went  to  the  extreme  ot  purchasing  trees  growing  in 
private  gardens  and  temple  compounds,  and  also  in  digging  up  die  stumps 
and  rools  of  trees  cut  down  years  before.  This  increased  the  Japanese 
production  to  such  an  extent  that  merchants  holding  the  Japanese  supply 
found  they  could  sell  under  the  monopoly  prices  and  still  make  a  profit. 
This  naturally  interfered  with  the  sale  of  Formosa  Camphor  and  necessitated 
a  change  in  the  terms  of  sale  held  with  the  selHng  agents. 

As  the  income  from  the  Camphor  monopoly  had  been  depended  upon 
as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  income  for  the  support  of  the  P^ormosa 
government,  the  Japanese  cabinet  gave  its  approval  to  a  bill  emanating  from 
the  Formosa  government  which  was  to  give  the  latter  control  of  both  Japa- 
nese and  Formosa  Camphor.  By  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  Formosa 
government  would  not  derive  profit  from  the  sale  of  Japanese  Camphor.  It 
simply  provided  for  the  regulation  of  die  supply,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
price  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  Formosa  government.  This  would  naturally 
put  a  stop  to  the  competition  existing  between  the  Japanese  and  Formosa 
products.  The  bill  passed  the  Lower  1  louse,  but  was  thrown  out  without 
discussion  by  the  Upper  House  owing  to  a  technicality,  it  is  understood 
that  the  same  bill  will  in  1903  be  placed  again  before  the  Parliament. 

In  regard  to  the  Camphor  production  in  Japan  it  is  reported  by  a 
government  expert  that,  without  the  present  high  monopoly  prices,  the 
industry  in  Japan  could  not  be  carried  on.  Although  there  are  considerable 
forests  of  Camphor  in  Kagoshima,  Miyazaki,  Kumamoto,  and  Fukuoka  prefec- 
tures of  Kyushu,  the  trees  are  said  to  be  generally  small  and  the  expense  of 
production  comparatively  great.  It  is  estimated  that  Kagoshima  possesses 
700,000  to  800,000  trees  and  Miyazaki  2,000,000  newly  planted  trees. 
There  are  also  Camphor  trees  in  Okinawa  prefecture.  It  is  estimated  that 
if  every  Camphor  tree  in  Japan  were  felled  and  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  drug,  the  total  production  would  be  over  400,000  piculs  (53,333,333  lbs.) 
which  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  would  supply  the  world's  require- 
ments for  some  six  years.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that  even  should  legislation 
fail  in  granting  to  Formosa  the  control  of  Camphor  production  in  Japan,  the 
competition  could  not  be  of  long  duration. 

Camphor  trees  are  found  in  several,  forests  in  China,  but  owing  to  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  trees  and  the  low  yield  of  Camphor  obtained 
from  the  wood,  China  has  never  been  considered  a  competitor  worthy  of 
mention.  The  increased  prices,  however,  following  the  establishment  of 
the  monopoly,  heightened  interest  in  the  production  of  the  drug,  and  it  has 
been  reported  that  a  Japanese  syndicate  has  entered  into  negotiations  to 
obtain  control  of  the  sale  of  the  product,  the  manufacture,  however,  to 
remain  under  Chinese  control  as  before.  It  is  also  intimated  that  the 
Camphor  and  oil  produced  will  be  sent  to  Formosa  for  remanufecture  and 
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shipment.  It  is  estimated  tliat  the  maximum  production  of  China  Camphor 
will  not  exceed  200  piculs  (26,600  lbs.)  a  month,  and  that  the  average  will 
doubtless  be  much  less. 

Obstacles  which  the  future  may  place  in  the  way  of  an  indefinite 
continuation  of  the  monopoly  on  its  present  basis  are  the  invention  of 
artificial  Camphor  (German  chemists  have  already  achieved  some  success  in 
this  line^,  the  production  of  Camphor  in  the  United  States,  Ceylon,  the 
Canary  Islands  and  other  countries  where  trees  have  lately  been  planted, 
and  the  discovery  of  other  and  cheaper  chemicals  which  can  replace  Camphor 
in  many  of  its  uses.  So  far  as  the  present  is  concerned  the  horizon  is  clear, 
and  barring  the  production  of  a  successful  artificial  Camphor,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  that  the  great  resources  of  the  b'ormosan  forests  and  the  cheap 
labor  obtainable  will  give  Formosa  the  practical  control  of  the  market  for  a 
great  many  years  to  come. 

The  following  statistics  are  in  continuation  of  those  given  on  page  443. 

THE  WORLD'S  CAMPHOR  PRODUCTION. 

Kx|*ort  of  ExiKJrt  of  For-  Total  camphor  E3qx)rt  of  Totnl  Kxport  Total  Export     ToUl  Prodac- 

Japanese  mona  camphor  Export  Fcirmota  of  of               tion  for  export 

Year.                 camphor  via  Japanese  from  camphor  Formosa  Japanese     from  both  Japau 

in  ]»4Mind.            in  |>oun<l.  •   Japan.  direct  Ci«mphor.  camphor.        and  Fomioia. 

1893..     ..     1,107,179        2,510,991        3,678,167        4,261,985        6,775,976        1.167,179        7,943,155 

1900..      ..     1,933,544        2,440,743        4,374,287         2,094,933        4,5:35,676        1,9:33,544         6,469.220 

1901..     ..     2,055,414         3,498,899        5,554,343        1,162,976        4,661,875        2,055,444         6,717.329 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  shipments  of  Formosa 
Camphor  to  various  countries  during  1901,  and  does  not  necessarily  represent 
consumption,  owing  to  the  fact  that  considerable  quantities  are  reexported 
from  Hongkong,  Germany,  England,  Japan,  etc. 

Germany,  1,000,000  lbs. ;  United  States,  737,000  lbs. ;  Great  Britain, 
569,000  lbs. ;  Hongkong  (for  shipment  chiefly  to  India),  458,000  lbs. ;  France, 
401,706;  Japan,  504,530.  A  large  portion,  if  not  all,  of  the  Japan  shipments 
ultimately  reached  foreign  markets. 

SUGAR. 

There  is  but  little  to  add  in  regard  to  this  product  that  is  not  dealt  with 
in  the  special  chapter  devoted  to  the  subject.  It  is  of  interest  to  record, 
however,  that  His  Excellency  Baron  Kodama,  the  Governor-General,  spent 
a  few^  weeks  in  the  southern  sugar  district  during  the  present  summer  (1902), 
and  on  his  return  a  very  extensive  plan  of  government  irrigation  works  was 
announced.  An  immediate  appropriation  of  100,000  yen  was  made  which  is  to 
cover  the  cost  of  investigations,  as  well  as  preliminary  work  at  Soko  in  Hozan 
(Hengchun)  district;  Kotosan  in  Tainan  district;  Naikinai  and  Jurinto  in 
Yensuiko  (Kiamtsui)  district;  Rokuto  in  Kagi  district;  Rashi  in  Shoka 
(Changwha)  district;  and  other  places.  A  portion  of  this  amount  will  also 
Ije  devoted  to  eml>ankment  works  near  the  mouth  of  the  Toseki  (Tangchio) 
river.  The  total  cost  of  the  complete  works  will  reach  several  miltion  yen, 
and  the  construction  will  be  extended  over  a  period  of  several  years.  When 
the  works  are  completed  the  production  of  sugar  will  be  largely  increased. 
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Consistent  with  the  government's  intention  to  introduce  modern  machi- 
ner)',  Dr.  Nitobe,  the  Chief  of  the  Sugar  Bureau,  purchased  in  America  a 
complete  sugar  mill  of  the  most  modern  construction.  This  machine  will 
crush  60  tons  of  sugar  a  day,  and  will  be  set  up  in  the  south  during  the 
coming  spring.  The  machine  laid  down  in  Formosa  represents  an  expenditure 
of  20,000  yen  Other  small  crushing  mills  to  replace  the  native  stone  mills 
will  also  be  introduced  next  year. 

The  subsidized  sugar  mill  at  Koshito,  South  Formosa,  was  in  successful 
operation  during  last  season.  The  output  ranged  in  value  from  4.65  yen 
a  picul  to  9.35,  the  latter  representing  a  white  sugar  of  No.  18,  Dutch 
standard.     The  bulk  of  the  product  was  supplied  to  refineries  in  Japan. 

In  continuance  of  the  statistics  given  on  pages  457  and  458,  I  append  a 
table  showing  the  export  of  the  various  grades  of  sugar  from  the  chief  ports 
for  the  last  three  years. 

FORMOSAN  SUGAR  EXPORTS. 


Bbown  Sugab. 

Export  from  Auping  to  China  and  Hongkong     . . 

Export  from  Auping  to  Japan         

Export  from  Takow  to  China  and  Hongkong 

£xport  from  Takow  to  Japan  

£xport  from  otlier  ports  to  China  and  Hongkong 

Export  from  other  ports  to  Japan 

7otal  Export  from  all  Formosa  to  China  and  Hongkong 

7otal  Export  from  all  Formosa  to  Japan 

loteA  Export  from  all  Formosa  to  all  countries  . . 

White  Sugar. 

ISxport  from  Auping  to  China  and  Hongkong     . . 

Export  from  Auping  to  Japan         

Export  from  Tnkow  to  China  and  Hongkong 

Export  from  Takow  to  Japan  

Export  from  other  ports  to  China  and  Hongkong 

Export  from  other  ports  to  Japan 

Total  Export  from  all  Formosa  to  China  and  Hongkong 

Total  Export  from  all  Formosa  to  Japan 

Total  Export  from  all  Formosa  to  all  countries  . . 


lbs.  27,950,800 
Yen  l,t)50,836 
lbs.  16,467,040 
Yen  584,815 
Mil. 

lbs.  29,442,983 
Yen  1,035,460 
lbs.  6,208,399 
Yen  165,2-25 
Nil. 

lbs.  33,159,259 
Yen  1,216,060 
lbs.  44,909,973 
Yen  1,620,276 
lbs.  78,069,232 
Yen   2,836,336 


lbs.  6,926,835 
Yen  370,884 
lbs.  2,424,987 
Yen  128,602 
Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

lbs.  6,926,83» 

Yeu  370,884 

lbs.  2,424,987 

Yen  V2S  602 

lbs.  9,861,822 

Yen  499,486 


lbs.  7,372,613 
Yen  287,621 
lbs.  12,942,205 
Yeu  502,922 
lbs.  2,400,30'J 
Yeu  81,013 
lbs.  24,632,533 
Yeu  966,073 
lbs.  658,653 
Yeu  84,189 
lbs.  131,621 
Yen  4,839 

lbs.  10,431,605 
Yen  452,723 
lbs.  37,706,360 
Yeu  1,473,834 
lbs.  48,137,965 
Yen    1,936,557 


lbs.  3,710,531 
You  216,980 
lbs.  1,137,763 
Yeu  63,004 
Nil 

Nil 

lbs.  9,707 

Yeu  541 

lbs.  13,333 

Yeu  1,000 

lbs.  3,721,238 

Yen  216,521 

lbs.  1,151,087 

Yen  64,004 

lbs.  4,872,325 

Yen  280,525 


1901. 


lbs.  12,319,076 
Yon  468,457 
lbs.  20,412,420 
Yeu  844,649 
lbs.  478,039 
Yeu  16,058 
lbs.  36,771,200 
Yen  1,865,882 
lbs.  5,224,176 
Yeu  194,854 
lbs.  764,986 
Yen  32,92 1 
lbs.  18,021,291 
Yeu  678,369 
lbs.  66,948,607 
Yeu  2,243,453 
lbs.  74,969,898 
Yen   2,921,821 


lbs. 
Yeu 
lbs. 
Yen 
lbs. 
Yen 


5,716,769 

350,969 

483,683 

32,790 

32,592 

1,707 

Nil. 


lbs.  4,827 

Yen  268 

lbs.  184,000 

Yen  16,355 

lbs.  5,754,088 

Yeu  852,944 

lbs.  667,587 

Yeu  49,146 

lbs.  6,421,671 

Yen  602,089 
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FORMOSAN  SUGAR  ^XPOWTS.— Continued. 


Summary. 

Tola!  Sugar  Exports  from  Anping 

Total  Sugar  Exports  from  Takow 

Total  Sugar  Exports  from  other  Ports*     . . 

Total  Sugar  Exports  from  Japan 

Total  Sugar  Exports  from  China  and  Hongkoug^ 
Total  Sugar  Exports  from  to  all  Countries 


lbs.  52,769,722 
Yen  2,136,136 
lbs.  29,442,933 
Yen  1,036,460 
lbs  6,209,399 
Yen  165,226 
lbs.  47,334.960 
Yen  1,748,880 
lbs.  40,086,094 
Yen  1,686,945 
lbs.  87,421,064 
Yen    3,336,825 


lbs.  25,163,182 
Yen  1.069,427 
lbs.  27,032,842 
Yen  1,047,086 
lbs.  813,314 
Yen  90,569 
lbs.  38,857.447 
Yen  l,637,a39 
lbs.  14,152,643 
Yen  669  245 
lbs.  53,010,090 
Yen   2,207.084 


lbs.  38,931,848 
Yen  1,896,865 
lbs.  36,281,831 
Yen  1,382,647 
lbs.  6,177,989 
Yen  244.398 
lbs.  57,616.194 
Yen  2,292,598 
lbs.  23,775.379 
Yen  1,031,313 
lbs.  81,391,573 
Yen    3.323,912 


COAL. 

The  first  half  of  1902  exhibited  a  considerable  development  in  the 
export  of  Formosa  Coal.  During  the  first  five  months  the  export  totalled 
16,539  ^^"s  against  8,225  tons  for  the  same  period  during  1901.  A  special 
steamer  has  been  chartered  by  an  English  firm  for  trade,  and  makes  regular 
trips  between  Tamsui,  and  Hongkong,  and  such  China  ports  as  provide  a 
market  for  the  Coal.  It  is  expected  that  the  export  for  the  year  1902  will 
reach  some  40,000  tons.  The  local  consumption  of  Coal  has  increased 
steadily  year  by  year,  and  the  production  in  1901  reached  some  80,000 
tons,  the  largest  production  known  in  the  history  of  the  island.  To  facilitate 
the  transportation  of  coal  the  Formosa  railway  has  opened  a  new  station 
known  as  **  Goto  "  near  the  Suihenkyaku  (Suitengka)  coal  fields,  and  there 
has  been  constructed  a  short  branch  line  connecting  with  a  trolly  line  leading 
up  to  the  mines,  and  at  Tamsui  there  is  in  course  of  construction  a  jetty  from 
the  railway  leading  out  into  the  stream.  With  these  conveniences  it  is  thought 
the  Coal  trade  can  be  handled  easily  and  economically,  and  the  future  of  the 
industry  which  but  a  few  years  ago  seemed  very  dark  indeed,  is  now  more 
promising.  If  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  past  three  years  can  be  maintained 
for  a  few  years  longer.  Coal  will  be  one  ol  the  leading  exports. 

The  following  statistics  are  in  continuation  of  those  given  on  page  490. 


BeasoQ. 

1900 
1901 


Export  in  tons. 

24,001 
26,205 


Purehii«ed  in  port 

for  Bhipa'  use 

in  tons. 

6,458 
8,331 


Kstimatecl  Total 

Prodactton 

tons. 

52,435 
80,000 


GOLD  . 

No  product  of  Formosa  has  shown  such  rapid  growth  and  has  such  a 
bright  future  as  Gold.  From  an  output  of  some  600,000  yen  in  value  in 
1876,  the  production  reached  in   1901    to  over  1,500,000  yen,  and  with  the 

1.  The  ports,  exclusive  of  Anping  and  Takow,  interested  in  the  Sugar  export  trade  are  as  follow: 

Kakoko  (Kliakau),  118,040  yen  ;  Toseki  (Tangchio),  70,936 ;  Keluug,  32,921 ;  value  of  Brown  Sugar  shipped 
in  1901 ;  and  Kulung,  16,355  yen  representing  White  Sugar. 

2.  During  1901,  Hongkong  took  62,418  yen  worth  of  white  and  2,616  ven  of  Brown  Sugar,  or  a 
total  of  55,033  yen.  China  took  675,751  yeu  worth  of  Brown  aud  800,525  yen  of  WhiU  Sugar,  or  a  loial  of 
976,279  you.  ^  •»    -«- 1  •^••i  w* 
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completion  next  year  of  the  Kyufiin  plant  described  on  page  470  which  is 
now  in  course  of  construction,  the  annual  production  is  expected  to  exceed 
2,500,000  yen.  During  the  present  year  (1902)  Japanese  have  begun  the 
development  of  the  Shinjio  deposits  on  the  east  coast  (See  industrial  map) 
which  are  thought  to  be  very  rich.  The  number  of  gold  washers  in  the 
Zuiho  and  Kelung  river  districts  has  greatly  increased  during  the  past  three 
years.  There  are  some  2,000  men  under  contract  with  the  F.ujita  Company 
and  there  are  several  large  Chinese  gangs  at  work  on  the  Keking  River,  in 
addition  to  many  private  workers.  It  seems  at  present  quite  probable  that 
within  a  half  dozen  years  Gold  will  be  exceeded  in  value  only  by  tea  among 
the  island's  exports. 

SULPHUR. 

Tlie  production  of  Sulphur  has  likewise  shown  considerable  increase 
during  the  past  three  years.  The  producing  field  has  been  extended  to 
Kinpori  (Kimpauli)  where  the  manufacture  is  now  carried  on,  though  the 
difficulties  of  transportation  there  are  great. 

The  exports  for  three  years  given  below  is  in  continuation  of  the 
statistics  given  on  page  504. 


Year. 

Export  via 
Chiua  and 
HongkonfT 
in  poaatls. 

Value  of  China 

and  Hongkong 

Shipments 

in  yen. 

Rxport 

via 

in 
Japan. 

Valae  c.f 
Shipments 
via  Japan 

in  yen. 

Total  Fxport 
in  pounds 

Total  vulue 
in  yen 

1899 

. .     2,436,762 

34,366 

21,200  . 

4-26 

820,792 

13,245 

1900 

..     1,112,306 

16,886 

1 ,600,000 

26,801 

2,812,306 

43,687 

1901 

. .     2,436,752 

34,366 

141,206 

2,609 

2,577,958 

36,965 

FIBRES. 

The  last  three  years  have  shown  considerable  development  in  several 
lines  of  fibre  manufacture.  The  Taika  rush  described  on  page  528  to  530, 
has  come  in  favor  locally  and  in  Japan,  as  a  material  for  hat  making,  and 
the  local  production  during  the  year  1901  exceeded  50,000  piculs.  I  aikastraw 
has  been  successfully  bleached,  and  a  hat  made  to  conform  with  modern 
styles  should  prove  a  close  competitor  with  the  Panama  hats  now  so  much 
in  demand.  The  screw  pine  (Pandanus)  described  on  pages  537  and  538 
has  proven  to  be  a  most  valuable  material  for  the  manufacture  of  hand  cases, 
cigarette  cases,  and  hats.  Ribbons  of  pure  color,  soft,  and  nearly  as  flexible 
as  Panama  straw,  are. produced  from  the  split  fibre,  and  the  Japan  company 
which  has  taken  up  the  development  of  this  industry,  believes  that  it  has  a 
very  promising  future.  The  company  have  established  at  Banka  a  factory 
employing  over  sixty  hands  to  work  the  product.  Looms  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  government  in  several  places,  and  the  weaving  of  cotton  cloth 
is  taught  to  native  girls.  Several  private  plants  have  as  a  result  been  established 
and  furnish  employment  to  quite  a  number  of  Chinese  girls. 

PAPER. 


1 
^ 


The  Chinese  method  of  paper  manufacture  as  described  on  pages  54 
and  544  is  highly  wasteful  and  expensive,  and  the  product  cannot  but  be 
inferior.     The  Formosan  government  have  accordingly,  at  an  expenditure 
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an  experimental  tea  garden  which  is  splendidly  located  in  the  hills  nea 
Toshien  (Toahong).  The  garden  covers  some  10  acres,  and  is  divided  int 
various  beds  in  which  tea  is  being  grown  under  various  conditions,  as  t 
soil,  fertilizer  and  pruning.  Among  the  experiments  made  at  the  garden 
has  been  the  manufacture  of  green  and  black  tea.  The  result  in  both  instance 
was  satisfactory',  but  it  is  not  thought  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  replac 
any  part  of  the  present  Oolong  production  by  such  teas. 

The  tea  trade  is,  at  present,  practically  conducted  wholly  in  Formosa^ 
whereas  but  four  years  ago  (1898)  about  half  of  the  crop  was  purchased  irm 
Amoy,  China.  The  settlements  in  Amoy  for  the  past  three  years  were  as 
follows : — 

Season  1899  -  -  32^^  |  Season  1900  -  -  6?^  |  Season  1901  -  -  5^^ 

Even  the  teas  covered  by  the  very  small  percentages  for  the  last  two 
years  were  nearly  all  tea  which  had  been  purchased  on  the  Formosa  market 
by  Chinese  holding  definite  orders  from  Amoy  foreign  firms.  It  may  thus  be 
said  that  Amoy  has  ceased  to  be  a  market  for  Formosa  teas. 

The  follo\ving  statistics  of  the  tea  export  for  the  past  three  years  are  a 
continuation  of  statistics  given  on  pages  395  and  396 : — 

Export  Formosa  Export  Formosa     Average  Invoice        Total  Export       Total  Export  all  kind^ 
Oolonpr  to  the  Oolong  to  cost  per  picul     Formosa  Panchong        Formosa  Te» 

Season.  United  States  Europe  in  pounds     ( I S.'fi  pounds)  in  popnds  in  pocinds  for 

in  pounds  (Trade        in  Tsmsui  currency         (Custom  calendar  year 

(Trade  Returns).  Betums).      (Consular  Returns!.        Returns).  (Custom  Returns). 

1899'       ..         ,.     16,358,425  502,317  $40.83  2,911,636  19.837,331 

-  1900  ..     16,439,090  637,355  »37.89  3,341,059  19  918,549 

1901  . .     15,268,208  396,839  534.74  2,927,600  20,085,038 

The  returns  for  the  calendar  year  1901  in  detail  as  given  by  the 
Customs  are  as  follows  : — 


Shipped  via 
Quantity  in 

Amoy. 
Value  in 

Shipped  via 
Quantity  in 

Japsn. 
Value  in 

Total  Bxi 
Quantity  in 

torts. 

Valne  i« 

llM. 

yen. 

llM. 

yen. 

lbs. 

yen. 

Tea,  Oolong  . . 

.    .      ..     13,766,061 

2,996,002 

2,692,078 

684,749 

16,458,139 

3,680,751 

„   Pauchoiig 

2,927,646 

505,061 

53 

15 

2,827,599 

605,076 

„  Bancha.. 

161,501 

10,130 

— 

— 

161,501 

10,190 

„   Dust 

6,786 

222 

363.388 

19,831 

370,174 

20,063 

H   Stalk 

108,473 

5,718 

— ' 

— 

108,473 

5,718 

„   Green     . . 

632 

164 

— 

-- 

632 

164 

„   Brick     . . 

— 

— 

58,620 

6,485 

58.520 

6,485 

Total       ..         ..  ..     16,970,999        3,517,300        3.114,039        711,080        20.085.038        4,«28,380 

CAMPHOR. 

The  governiyient  monopoly  of  this  article  described  on  pages  397  to 
443  has  not  proven  the  success  that  the  authorities  had  anticipated.  At 
the  time  the  monopoly  was  first  proposed  (1898)  the  production  of  Camphor 
in  Japan  had  decreased  until  it  almost  ceased  to  remain  a  factor  in  the 
trade,  Formosa  supplying  at  that  time  practically  the  world.  This  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Camphor  trees  in  Japan  easily  available  had  been  almost 

1.  Some  discrepancy  will  be  noted  between  the  1899  figures  given  herewith  and  the  figures  given  on 
page  395  for  the  same  year,  due  to  the  latter  being  merely  estimates  as  stated,  whereas  in  the  ease  of 
the  present  statistics  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  complete  returns. 
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entirely  consumed.     The  institution  of  the  Formosa  monopoly,  however, 

-with  the  greatly  increased  prices  established,   stimulated   the  production  in 

Japan.     Camphor  workers  found  under  the  new  conditions  that  it  was  well 

^^orth  their  while  to  seek  out  the  remaininof  trees  in  the  more  inaccessible 

forests.     They  even  went  to  the  extreme  ot  purchasing  trees  growing  in 

jDrivate  gardens  and  temple  compounds,  and  also  in  digging  up  tlie  stumps 

ond  roots  of  trees  cut  down  years  before.     This  increased  the  Japanese 

i:>roduction  to  such  an  extent  that  merchants  holding  the  Japanese  supply 

found  they  could  sell  under  the  monopoly  prices  and  still  make  a  profit. 

^llis  naturally  interfered  with  the  sale  of  Formosa  Camphor  and  necessitated 

SL  change  in  the  terms  of  sale  held  with  the  selling  agents. 

As  the  income  from  the  Camphor  monopoly  had  been  depended  upon 
as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  income  for  the  support  of  the  Formosa 
government,  the  Japanese  cabinet  gave  its  approval  to  a  bill  emanating  from 
the  Formosa  government  which  was  to  give  the  latter  control  of  both  Japa- 
nese and  Formosa  Camphor.  By  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  Formosa 
government  would  not  derive  profit  from  the  sale  of  Japanese  Camphor.  It 
simply  provided  for  the  regulation  of  the  supply,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
price  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  Formosa  government.  This  would  naturally 
put  a  stop  to  the  competition  existing  between  the  Japanese  and  Formosa 
products.  The  bill  passed  the  Lower  1  louse,  but  was  thrown  out  without 
discussion  by  the  Upper  House  owing  to  a  technicality,  it  is  understood 
that  the  same  bill  will  in  1903  be  placed  again  before  the  Parliament. 

In  regard  to  the  Camphor  production  in  Japan  it  is  reported  by  a 
government  expert  that,  without  the  present  high  monopoly  prices,  the 
industry  in  Japan  could  not  be  carried  on.  Although  there  are  considerable 
forests  of  Camphor  in  Kagoshima,  Miyazaki,  Kumamoto,  and  Fukuoka  prefec- 
tures of  Kyushu,  the  trees  are  said  to  be  generally  small  and  the  expense  of 
production  comparatively  great.  It  is  estimated  that  Kagoshima  possesses 
700,000  to  800,000  trees  and  Miyazaki  2,000,000  newly  planted  trees. 
I'here  are  also  Camphor  trees  in  Okinawa  prefecture.  It  is  estimated  that 
if  every  Camphor  tree  in  Japan  were  felled  and  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  drug,  the  total  production  would  be  over  400,000  piculs  (53,333,333  lbs.) 
which  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  would  supply  the  world's  require- 
ments for  some  six  years.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that  even  should  legislation 
fail  in  granting  to  Formosa  the  control  of  Camphor  production  in  Japan,  the 
competition  could  not  be  of  long  duration. 

^  Camphor  trees  are  found  in  several,  forests  in  China,  but  owing  to  the 

comparatively  small  number  of  trees  and  the  low  yield  of  Camphor  obtained 
from  the  wood,  China  has  never  been  considered  a  competitor  worthy  of 
mention.  The  increased  prices,  however,  following  the  establishment  of 
the  monopoly,  heightened  interest  in  the  production  of  the  drug,  and  it  has 
been  reported  that  a  Japanese  syndicate  has  entered  into  negotiations  to 
obtain  control  of  the  sale  of  the  product,  the  manufacture,  however,  to 
remain  under  Chinese  control  as  before.  It  is  also  intimated  that  the 
Camphor  and  oil  produced  will  be  sent  to  Formosa  for  remanufecture  and 
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Consistent  with  the  government's  intention  to  introduce  modern  machi- 
nerj',  Dr.  Nitobe,  the  Chief  of  the  Sugar  Bureau,  purchased  in  America  a 
complete  sugar  mill  of  the  most  modern  construction.  This  machine  will 
crush  60  tons  of  sugar  a  day,  and  will  be  set  up  in  the  south  during  the 
coming  spring.  The  machine  laid  down  in  Formosa  represents  an  expenditure 
of  20,000  yen  Other  small  crushing  mills  to  replace  the  native  stone  mills 
will  also  be  introduced  next  year. 

The  subsidized  sugar  mill  at  Koshito,  South  Formosa,  was  in  successful 
operation  during  last  season.  The  output  ranged  in  value  from  4.65  yen 
a  picul  to  9.35,  the  latter  representing  a  white  sugar  of  No.  /8,  Dutch 
standard.     The  bulk  of  the  product  was  supplied  to  refineries  in  Japan. 

In  continuance  of  the  statistics  given  on  pages  457  and  458,  I  append  a 
table  showing  the  export  of  the  various  grades  of  sugar  from  the  chief  ports 
for  the  last  three  years. 

FOliMOSAN  SUGAR  EXPORTS. 


Brown  Sugar. 
Export  from  Auping  to  China  and  Hongkong     . . 

Export  from  Aiiping  to  Japan         

Export  from  Takow  to  China  and  Hongkong 

Export  from  Takow  to  Japan         

Export  from  other  ports  to  China  and  Hongkong 

Export  from  other  ports  to  Japan 

Total  Export  from  all  Formosa  to  China  and  Hongkong 

Total  Export  from  all  Formosa  to  Japan 

Total  Export  from  all  Formosa  to  all  countries  . . 

White  Sugar. 
Export  from  Anping  to  China  and  Hongkong     . . 

Export  from  Anping  to  Japan         

Export  from  Tukow  to  China  and  Hongkong 

Export  from  Takow  to  Japan         

Export  from  other  ports  to  China  and  Hongkong 

Export  from  other  ports  to  Japan 

Total  Export  from  all  Formosa  to  China  and  Hongkong 

Total  Export  from  all  Formosa  to  Japan 

Total  Export  from  all  Formosa  to  all  countries  . . 


lbs.  27,950,860 
Yen  l,t)50,836 
lbs.  15,467,040 
Yen  581,815 
Nil. 

lbs.  29,442,933 
Yen  1,035,460 
lbs.  5,208,399 
Yen  165,225 
Nil. 

lbs.  33,159,259 
Yen  1,216,060 
lbs.  44,909,973 
Yen  1,620,276 
lbs.  78,069,232 
Yen  2,836,336 


lbs.  6,926,835 
Yen  370,884 
lbs.  2,424,987 
Yen      128,602 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

lbs.  6,926,83» 

Yen  370,884 

lbs.  2,424,987 

Yen  1*28  602 

lbs.  9,351,822 

Yea  499,486 


lbs.  7,372,643 
Yen  287,521 
lbs.  12,942,205 
Yen  502,922 
lbs.  2,400,30'J 
Yen  81,013 
lbs.  24,632,533 
Yen  966,073 
lbs.  658,653 
Yen  81,189 
lbs.  131,621 
Yen  4,839 

lbs.  10,431,605 
Yen  452,723 
lbs.  37,706,360 
Yen  1,473,834 
lbs.  48,137,965 
Yen   1,936,557 


lbs.  3,710,531 
Yen  215,980 
lbs.  1,137,753 
Yen  63,004 
Nil 

Nil 

lbs.  9,707 

Yen  54 1 

lbs.  13,333 

Yen  1,000 

lbs.  3,721,238 

Yen  216,521 

lbs.  1,151,087 

Yen  64,004 

lbs.  4,872,826 

Yen  280,525 


1901. 


lbs.  12,319,076 
Yon  468,457 
lbs.  20,412,420 
Yen  844,649 
lbs.  478,039 
Yen  15,058 
lbs.  35,771,200 
Yen  1,-365,882 
lbs.  5,224,176 
Yen  194,854 
lbs.  764,986 
Yen  32,921 
lbs.  18,021,291 
Yen  678,369 
lbs.  66,948,607 
Yen  2,243,453 
lbs.  74,969,898 
Yen  2,921,821 


lbs. 
Yen 
lbs. 
Yen 
lbs. 
Yen 


lbs. 
Yen 
lbs. 
Yen 
lbs. 
Yen 
lbs. 
Yen 
lbs. 
Yen 


6,716,769 

350,969 

483,583 

32,790 

82,592 

1,707 

Nil. 

4,827 

268 

184,000 

16,355 

5,754,088 

352,944 

667,587 

49,146 

6,421,671 

602,089 
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APPENDIX 


COMPARATIVE  VOCABULARY  OF 


Ataiyal. 

VONUM. 

Tso-o. 

TSABISEN. 

v/iie  •••     ■«•      •••     ••• 

Koto 

Tasi-a 

Tsune 

ItA 

XtVO  •••      •■•       •••      ••• 

Sajin 

Rusya 

Rusu 

Rusa 

JL  iiree        •••      •••     ••• 

Tu"gal 

Tao 

Toru 

Toru 

JDOUi  •«•      •••      •••      ••• 

Paiyat 

PA-ftt 

Siputo 

Sipat 

Jc  1  ve  «.•     •••     •••     ••• 

Maugal 

Hima 

Rimo 

Rima 

dJL   •••     •••     •••     ••• 

Teyu 

Noum 

Nomu 

Urum 

Ot^Vcll          •••       •••       ••• 

Pitu 

Pitu 

Pitu 

Pitu 

Eight       

Sipat 

Vao 

Woru 

Waru 

Ji3i  lue  •••     •••      •••     '••• 

Kairo 

Siva 

Siyo 

Siwa 

Tpn 

Mappo 

Massan 

Massok 

Puru 

J^Ull  •■•            «••          •••           ••• 

Sinonohu 

Koruvo 

Housu 

Oval 

Head        

Tonnohu 

Vongo 

Ponngo 

Uru 

j-i  V  e*»a       ■•«       •••       ••• 

Raoyak 

Mata 

Mutso 

Matsa 

Papilk 

Tainga 

KorU 

Tsaringa 

X 1  "S/v/  •••          ■«•          •••          ••• 

°Gaho 

''Gutos 

"Gutsu 

"Grodos 

Mouth      

Nokoak 

"Gurus 

°Garu 

A-gat 

XUOvll           •••        ■•■        ■•• 

Gennohu 

Niepon 

Hisi 

Haresi 

Beard       

"Gorus 

°Gi8i"gi8i 

Maomao 

"Gisi^gisi 

Hand       

Kava 

Ima 

Mutsu 

Rima 

Nipple     ... 

Bfillv 

JL^V±±J                        ...              •••               «.• 

Vovo 

Tsitsi 

Nunu 

Tutu 

Ruvoas 

Tteyan 

Vuro 

Tteyat 

■M.    \J\JV   •*.               ...                •••               ••• 

Kakai 

Vantas 

Tta-ango 

Kura 

J3100CI           •(.        ...        ... 

Rammo 

Kaidan 

Hampul 

Damo 

Father     

Yava 

Tama 

Ammu 

Kamma 

Mother     

Yava 
Rakei 

Tena 

Ennu 

Kinna 

VTvU     •••         ...         •••          ... 

Uwa'a 

Okku 

Arra 

■ViX  ttXl.ta           ...            ..•            «.• 

Murekoi 

Vananak 

Hahutsun 

Arai 

Woman    

Kunairin 

Vennoa 

Mameapinge 

Vavayan 

Child       

Rakei 

Uwa'a 

Okku 

Unu-unu 

Chief       

Taoki 

Syatvina 
Vau 

Purongosi 

Mazangeran 

Village    

Karan 

HOsya  or  Noheu 

Inaran 

Heaven    

Kayal 

Yakanen 

'^Gutfla 

Karuruvan 

Earth       

Heyal  * 

Darak 

Tsoroa 

Kaduuangao 

^ uu    •••         •.•         ...         ••• 

Wage 

Ware 

Hire 

Adao 

Moon       

Vuyatsin 

Voan 

Porohu 

Iras 

OWtl     •••            ...            «.a            ••• 

Mintoyan 

Mintokan 

Tsongoha 

Vituan 

Cloud       

Yurum 

Ruhon 

Tsumtsum 

Arupus 
Udal 

'Kain        

Kwarahu 

Koranan 

Vutsu 

Wind       

Vaihui 

Heuhen 

Porepe 

Vare 

Fire 

Ponnyak 

Sapos 

Pujju 

Sapui 

\Y  ater      •••     •••     ••• 

Kusiya 

Ranum 

TsOmo 

Zarum 

Mountain        

Regyahu 

Rivos 

Purongo 

Gado 

River       

Ririon 

Haul 

Tsoroha 

Panna 

XV-IU^?  •••         •«•         •.•         •.• 
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exceeding  40,000  yen,  establislied  a  model  paper  mill  at  Kagi  which  is  run  by 
water  power  and  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  Japanese  Paper. 
Bamboo,  Paper  mulberry  (Broussonetia  Papyrifera),  Wikstroemia  (Seepages 
543  to  547)  and  certain  reeds  are  being  experimented  with  as  materials  for  paper 
making.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  government  to  induce  the  native  paper  makers 
to  adopt  modern  metliods,  the  practicality  of  which  will  be  exhibited  to  them 
at  the  government  mill.  A  Japanese  syndicate  have  also  established  at  Kagi 
a  small  mill  at  an  expenditure  of  some  20,000  yen,  which  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  Japanese  Paper. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INDUSTRIES. 

« 

In  addition  to  the  industries  descril^ed  in  previous  pages  may  be  noted 
the  establishment  of  modern  factories  in  North  Formosa  for  the  manufacture 
of  Indigo  in  Bunzampo  district  by  the  Wada  Company,  the  establishment  of 
a  large  plantation  in  Taito  (  Taitong)  district,  and  a  tobacco  plantation  in- 
Tainan  by  the  Kada  Company,  and  the  extensive  nurseries,  and  the  Bffqrt^. 
tation  works  carried  on  by  the  Dogura  Company  in  Kusshaku  (Kudni^i 
district,  and  a  pineapple  tinning  factory  which  has  commenced  operatioQI^^ 
on  a  small  scale  in  Tainan.  '  ii- 

m 

The  Agricultural  I)e|)artment  of  the  Formosa  Government  will  givt^ 
special  attention  to  the  development  of  sugar,  tea,  paper,  rice,  China  gras%  ■ 
and  other  fibres,  tobacco,  stock  raising,  forestry,  etc.  To  further  the  work 
the  government  have  established  a  number  of  experimental  gardens  and 
nurseries  throughout  the  island.  At  the  Tainan  station  many  tropical  trees 
of  commercial  value  are  growing  in  the  nursery,  and  will  be  distributed  to 
applicants  throughout  southern  Formosa.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
station  of  all  is  the  tropical  nursery  established  in  Koshun  district  in  die 
extreme  south  of  the  island.  The  garden  covers  an  area  of  some  250  acres, 
and  a  large  variety  of  tropical  plants  such  as  teak,  mahogany,  and  sandal, 
ebony,  rubber,  cotton,  various  palms,  etc.  have  been  planted  there.  The  work 
is  under  the  control  of  Y.  Tashiro,  Botanist,  perhaps  the  most  capable  man 
for  work  of  this  kind  in  Japan. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  express  my  belief  that  the  work  the  new 
administration  is  doing,  will  not  be  without  beneficial  result.  The  improved 
methods  of  transportation,  the  post  and  telegraph  conveniences,  the 
advantages  of  modern  education,  the  scientific  medical  treatment,  and 
enlightened  juris|)rudcnce,  will  make  life  for  the  masses  more  desirable  than 
during  the  old  da)  s,  and  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  government  to  foster 
industry  and  conuuercc,  can  not  but  meet  with  some  degree  of  success,  thus 
adding  10  the  general  j^rosperity. 

Mistakes  will  be  made,  that  is  inevitable,  but  as  Japan  has  advanced, 
so  may  we  expect  improvement  in  Formosa. 

'M)EAR  ISLAND,  FARE  THEE  WELL." 

TIIK    END. 


Palace  of  th«  Governor- General 
a-.  Ovto,  Chief  of  Civil  Qoremment 


His  Excellency,  Lieut- General  Baron  Kodam' 
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APPENDIX    II. 
THE    LAND    BIRDS    OF    FORMOSA 

By    J.    D.    DE    LA    TOUCHE. 

Among  recent  continental  islands  tliere  is  probably  none  that  surpasses  in  interest  and 
instructiveness  the  Chinese  island  named  by  the  Portuguese  Formosa  or  "  The  Beautiful." 
— Island  Life. 

The  Island  of  Formosa  possesses  a  vertebrate  fauna  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  the  laod 
birds,  especially,  show  a  large  proportion  of  peculiar  species,  many  of  them  related  to  birds 
living  in  far  distant  hinds,  rather  than  to  those  of  the  same  tribe  or  family  that  reside  on  the 
mountains  of  the  neighboring  mainland  of  S.  E.  China.  The  relationship  of  FormoBa 
to  China,  her  affinities  with  Japan  in  the  North,  and  in  the  South  with  the  Island  of  Hainan 
and  various  parts  of  the  Oriental  Region,  are  treated  in  **  Island  Life"  at  some  length  by 
Wallace,  who  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  chapter  on  Formosa  and  Japan  to  the  land 
birds  of  Formosa  which  form  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

The  zoology  of  Formosa  was  in  former  days  thoroughly  gone  into  by  Mr.  R  Swinhoe, 
but  since  the  death  of  that  distinguislied  naturalist,  scarcely  anything  has  been  done  to 
advance  our  knowledge  of  the  bird  life  of  the  Beautiful  Isle.  The  late  Mr.  Seebohm  had,  it 
is  true,  undertaken  the  collecting  and  study  of  Formosan  birds;  unfortunately  his  collector, 
the  late  Mr.  Hoist,  was  unable  to  penetrate  far  into  the  interior,  and  died,  leaving  the  work 
far  from  accomplished.  Mr.  Hoist,  during  two  or  more  years'  stay  on  the  Island,  obtained  two 
new  species.  Pants  Jiolsti,  and  RaUina  fonnosana,  Seebohm  Ibis  1895,  and,  a  few  years  ago, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Styan  procured  some  Formosan  birds,  one  of  which  was  described  by  him  as  new 
under  the  name  ot  Pynxoiwtvs  tahvamis  (Styan,  Ibis,  1893). 

Up  to  the  present  time,  145  si)ecies  of  land  birds  have  been  met  with  in  Formosa,  of 
which  o4  are  confined  to  the  island.  These  I  will  now  endeavor  to  review  briefly,  together 
with  some  of  the  more  interesting  of  the  non-peculiar  species. 

The  first  birds  to  be  noticed  are  the  Thrushes,  a  group  of  birds  which,  on  account  of  their 
shy  and  w^ary  nature,  will  not  often  be  noticed  by  travellers  or  by  residents  in  the  coast  ports. 
Five  true  thrushes  and  one  ground  thrush  have  up  till  now  been  known  to  occur  in  Formosa. 
One  of  these,  Memla  alhiceps,  is  peculiar  to  the  island,  and  is  conspicuously  different  in 
plumage  from  its  Chinese  congeners.  The  adult  male  has  a  pure  white  head  and  neck,  black 
upper  parts  and  breast,  and  rich  maroon  underparts.  It  was  found  by  Swinhoe  in  Central 
and  North  Formosa,  and  by  Mr.  Hoist  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Morrison.  I  obt-ained 
an  immature  specimen  at  Bangkimtsing  in  South-central  Formosa.  The  other  Formosan 
thrushes  are:  3/e7v//a/wc<»ca/a  or  Dusky  Thrush,  Memla  chrysola%u8y  a  bird  with  warm  brown 
upper  parts,  brownish  orange  flanks  and  breast,  and  no  eyebrow;  M.  jxdliday  "which  having 
also  brown  upper  parts  and  no  white  eyebrow,  is  distinguished  by  having  the  external  tail 
feathers  largely  marked  with  white  at  their  tip.  The  flanks  and  breast  of  this  bird  are  of  a 
pale  grey,  or  of  a  ])rowni.sh  tint.  The  remaining  thrush,  M,  obsmtra,  is  somewhat  like  the 
two  preceding  birds,  but  it  always  hns  a  white  eyebrow.  The  handsome  ground  thrush, 
Geocichla  ixiria,  is  not  uncommon  in  North  Formosa,  and  is  probably  found  over  the  whole 
island  in  winter.  It  is  a  large  bird,  with  light  golden  brown  upper  parts,  each  feather  being 
terminated  by  a  black  lunule  The  under  parts  are  white,  the  breast  and  flanks  being  tingea 
with  yellow,  and  having  each  feather,  as  in  the  upper  parts,  edged  with  black. 

Up  country  travellers  w  ill  be  sure  to  meet  the  handsome  whistling  Thrush  of  Formosa 
(Myiophoneiis  instilaris).  It  is  a  large  bird,  blue  black  with  metallic  cobalt  blue  shoulders ; 
the  feathers  of  the  foiehead,  breast,  flanks,  and  upper  part  of  abdomen  are  dark  blue-black 
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With  a  broad  edging  of  brilliant  ultramarine  blue.  Rocky  torrent  beds  among  the  mountains 
are  frequented  by  this  bird,  who  lives  in  solitary  style,  feeding  on  water  insects  and  small 
Crustacea  found  in  running  waters.  The  call  is  a  long  drawn  melancholy  "  tzeet"  which  will 
probably  draw  attention  to  tlie  bird,  as  uttering  its  alarm  note  it  quickly  flashes  down  the 
stream,  and  in  a  second  is  lost  behind  some  big  boulder.  The  Formosa  whistling  Thrush  is 
common  on  the  mountain  streams  of  North  Formosa.  I  did  not  notice  it  in  the  south  of  the 
island. 

The  Eastern  red-bellied  blue  Rock  Tliru.-h  (Monticola  soUtarla)  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description.     It  is  a  sweet  songster  and  is  common  about  houses  in  the  country  and  rocky  hills. 

We  now  come  to  a  most  interesting  group  of  birds,  the  Timeliine  Babblers,  of 
which  there  are  six  known  species  in  Formosa,  all  of  them  peculiar  to  the  island. 
Five  of  these  are  allied  to  Chinese  species  mostly  living  in  the  Fokien  province.  Although 
no  bird  of  the  genus  Sihia  has  as  yet  been  dis(iovered  in  South-Eastern  China,  one 
was  described  from  South-west  China  (Sibia  dej^f/odiv:?^,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  a 
Sibia  may  yet  be  found  in  the  mountains  of  South  Fokien  or  Kwangtung.  The  best  known 
among  these  babblers  is  the  Huamei  (  TrochaJopieron  tahvanuui).  It  is  related  to  the  Chinese 
Huamei  (Trochahpferon  eanorum)  and  is  somewhat  like  it  in  plumage,  wanting,  however,  the 
white  spectacles  of  the  Chinese  bird  and  being  duller  in  color.  Its  habits  seem  to  be  precisely 
the  same,  and  it  is  extremely  abundant  all  over  the  lowlands  and  lower  hills  of  Formosa.  Not 
a  village  grove  or  bamboo  copse  in  the  valleys  or  plains  but  shelters  some  of  these  cheerful 
and  interesting  birds,  wherever  the  cover  affords  them  shade  and  good  hunting  grounds. 
They  build  a  nest  of  bamboo  leaves,  twigs,  and  grasses,  and  lay  from  two  to  three 
lovely  turquoise  blue  eggs.  Another  very  common  and  at  the  same  time  handsome  and 
interesting  bird  is  the  Pomatorhiims  vimricfoi  or  lesser  Scimitar  Babbler  of  Formosa.  Its  stout 
cur\'ed  bill,  long  white  eyebrow,  re<Mi.sh  hind  neck,  white  throat,  and  white  breast  spotted  with 
black  will  cause  it  to  be  easily  recognized,  as  in  active,  Tcstless  bands  it  flits  about  the  hedges 
by  the  roadside  or  explores  the  jungle  on  the  mountain  slopes,  mingling  its  varied  and  melo- 
dious notes  with  the  loud  song  of  the  Ilnaniei,  the  call  of  the  bamboo  partridge,  and  the 
chattering  of  the  smaller  denizens  of  the  jungle.  The  Large  Scimitar  Babbler  of  Formosa 
(P.  erifthy-oaieinis),  is  a  much  rarer  bird  and  is  only  found  in  the  hills  of  the  interior.  It  has 
no  eyebrow  and  is  not  so  bright  in  plumage  as  its  smaller  relative  ;  it  is  besides  a  very  shy 
bird.  The  only  place  where  I  have  met  with  it  is  Baksa  in  South  Central  Formosa  ;  but  it 
doubtless  occurs  among  the  mountains  all  over  the  interior.  Garndax  ruficejyf*  and  Yauihocincla 
pfecilorhi/iicha  would  appear  to  be  rare  lairds  and  confined  to  the  interior  of  Formosa.  The 
Sibia  (Sibia  auricidarijii)  is  abundant  in  the  forests  inland.  It  is  a  handsome  bird  with  graduated 
tail  and  is  remarkable  for  its  very  long  white  earcoveits.  I  found  this  bird  to  be  common  in 
the  beautiful  forest  on  Capiang  hill  near  I^angkimtsing  in  South  Formosa,  where  it  may  be 
seen  flying  among  the  tree  tops  in  small  parties. 

The  only  Suthora  hitherto  found  in  Formosa  is  the  pretty  little  Suthora  bnlomachxis,  a 
little  pink  brown  and  pink  grey  bird  with  rufous  head  and  wings,  which  is  met  with  in  North 
Formosa,  in  the  jungle  among  the  lower  hills,  and  about  hedges  near  villages  in  the  hills  ;  but 
though  probably  a  common  bird,  it  is  not  often  seen  in  the  Tamsui  district  and  would  seem  to 
be  a  hill  species.     It  travels  in  more  or  less  large  flocks  and  is  of  a  .sociable  noisy  disposition. 

About  the  rapids  of  the  Tokoham  river  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  the  Dipper 
or  Water  Ouzel  (Ctnclvs  paUasi  f)  ^  occurs.  1  saw  several  there  in  February  1895.  The 
Formosa  bird  resembles  the  Dipper  found  in  Fokien  in  all  but  the  bill,  which  is  pro- 
portionately slighter  and  shorter.     The  general  color  of  the  plumage  is  perhaps  paler. 

Formosa  from  her  position  must  be  a  great  resting  ground  for  all  sorts  of  emigrants  on 
their  travels  North  and  South,  but  the  Yellow-browed  Willow  Warbler  {PliyUoscopiis  super- 
dUosm)  and  the  Northein  Willow  Warbler  (P.  capvsboreaUs)  are  the  only  migratory 
warblers  that  I  have  come  across  in  the  north  of  the  island.  It  is  most  likely  that  many  of 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  migrants  touch  at  the  South  Cape  or  at  the  South-west  Coast.  The 
Bush  warblers,  the  Fantail  warblers,  and  the  interesting  long  tailed  Prinias  and  Suya  are 
<*ommon  enough.  Of  the  Bu.^h  warblers  the  most  abundant  is  undoubtedly  Cetiia  canturiem. 
This  bird  frequents,  like  others  of  its  tribe,  thick  brushwood  ;  but  at  Hobe  in  North  Formosa, 

1.  Origiually  described  by  Swiuhoe  as  Hydrohata  marila. 
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it  was  constantly  to  be  seen  on  the  banyans  about  the  village.  In  April  its  loud  note,  sound- 
ing somewhat  like  "  Koloko-wichit  "  or  "  Kolo-olo-olo-olo-wichit,"  was  heard  all  over  the  place. 
It  is,  I  expect,  only  a  winter  visitant  to  Formosa.  Another  Cettia,  often  found  in  its  company 
is  Cettia  minvta,  a  miniature  of  the  large  bird.  It  is  not  nearly  so  abundant,  however, 
although,  at  Tokoham,  I  found  it  very  common  during  my  short  stay  in  that  district.  Cdtia 
cantans  minittaf  a  small  edition  of  the  Japanese  bird,  Cettia  cantans  seems  plentiful  in  the 
south  of  the  island  where  it  is  probably  a  resident  species. 

The  charming  little  Horonus  squnmiceps  is  not  at  all  rare.  It  might,  however,  he  easily 
passed  by,  as  it  keeps  itself  well  concealed,  hunting  among  the  thickets  on  or  close  to 
the  ground. 

The  Fantail  Warbler  (Cidicohi  cursitans)^  is  common  everywhere  in  the  open  country,  in 
the  fields  or  on  the  mountains,  where  covered  with  grass.      It  is  pleasant  to  hear  its  cheerful 
tinkling  note  as  the  little  bird  with  outspread  fan-like  tail  hovers  up  in  the  air  to  drop  a  few 
paces  further  into  the  long  grass,  flyhig  up  to  repeat  the  performance  if  again  disturbed  by 
the  inquisitive  intruder.     C.  exilis,  formerly  re-descril>ed  by  Swinhoe  as  C  voUiam  is  easily 
distinguished  from    C  cursiiamt  in  summer  by  its  light  yellow  head.     It  is  fairly  common  on 
the  hills  in  North  Formosa.     That  very  fussy  little  bird,  Prinia  hwrnata,  common  all  over 
South  East  China  and  also  known  from  India  and  other  places,  is  very  abundant  in  Formosa. 
The  nest  of  this  species,  bag  shaped  and  sometimes  domed,  is  compo?ed  of  fine  grasses  closely 
knitted  together,  and  is  found  among  the  high  grass  jungle  fastened  to  the  leaves  and  stems 
of  the  sword  grass.     It  lays  five  or  six  pretty  light  greenish  blue  eggs  with  an  ever  varying 
pattern  of  reddish  brown  blotches,  streaks  and  sjwts.   The  ground  color  of  the  eggs  occasionally 
varies,  being  sometimes  a  dull  yellowish  pink  or  a  light  green.     I  obtained  the  former  at 
Amoy  and  the  latter  at  Foochow,  but  the  Formosa  eggs  I  collected  are  of  the  usual  pale 
turquoise  blue.     Another  P.  sonitam,  also  a  Chinese  bird,  builds  a  lovely  nest  with  the 
back  wall  built  up  to  form  a  perfect  dome.     The  eggs  are  very  glossy,  bright  orange  red, 
heavily  mottled   with   a  darker  shade  of  orange  red   which   almost  conceals  the  ground 
color.     The  remaining  grass  or  jungle  frecjuenting  warbler  is  the  Striped  Warbler  (Suya 
crinigera),  brown  above  with  darker  stripes  down  the  centre  of  the  feathers.     It  is  found  on 
the  North  Hill  near  Tamsui  at  an  elevation  of  about  1,000  feet,  and  also  occurs  in  South  and 
Central  China  and  in  India. 

There  are  only  three  Tits  known  as  yet  from  Formosa,  and  they  are  all  peculiar  to  the 
island.  The  beautiful  blue  backed  Pants  hohtiy  with  bright  yellow  underparts,  was  found  two 
or  three  years  ago  by  Mr  Hoist  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  IVIorrison.  Paras  castaneiventm 
is  related  to  Parus  varies  ot  Japan,  and  Pants  insperatm  is  a  race  of  Pants  monticola  of  China. 

We  now  come  to  an  interesting  group  of  three  birds  Stachyridopsis  nificeps^  Aleippe 
bnmnea,  and  Alcijm  morn'satua,  which  I  will  notice  in  succession  as  they  associate  with  one 
another  white  ranging  th^  jungle  or  undergrowth  in  the  woods  for  food.  They  are  more  or 
less  tit-like  in  their  habits,  but  they  have  also  affinities  with  the  Babblers  and  are  generally 
placed  among  the  Timeliidae,  The  first  of  these,  the  pretty  little  Stachyndopais  rttficepSj  is 
found  commonly  all  over  Formosa  and  is  a  common  South  China  bird,  being  also  known  in 
India.     It  is  olive  green  above  with  rufous  head  and  greenish  yellow  underparts.    It  frequents 

the  jungle  and  underwood  on  the  lower  hills,  and  when  pursuing  its  way  alone,  its  call, 
curiously  strong  for  such  a  small  bird,  might  be  written  "  Tututii-tiitii."  '  The  bird,  when 
solitary,  is  very  shy,  always  keeping  well  hidden  in  the  thickest  jungle,  its  loud  and 
melancholy  whistle  generally  answered  by  the  somewhat  different  note  of  its  mate.  Its 
feeding  note  or  company  call,  so  to  speak,  uttered  when  of  a  more  sociable  disposition, 
is  a  shrill  sound  like  "  Ti-chilrr  "  or  oflen  like  "  Che-dj«MH\'* 

I  took  a  nest  of  P.  mficeps  near  Tamsui  towards  the  end  of  June.  It  was  placed  in  a  high 
bush  in  a  wooded  ravine  on  the  hills,  and  was  made  of  bamboo  leaves  and  shaped  somewhat 
like  an  e^g  with  part  of  the  large  end  sliced  off  diagonally.  It  contained  four  young  birds  nearly 
fledged.  After  much  difficulty  I  managed  to  bring  over  to  China  three  of  them;  two  died 
within  the  next  month,  but  one  was  successf\illy  reared  and  is  a  never  ending  source  of  amuse- 
ment. The  Aleippe  are  gregarious  birds,  frequenting  jungle  or  woods  in  mountainous  districts. 
-4.  bnmnea,  olive  brown  above  with  long  black  eyebrows,  and  with  greyish  white  underparts 
tinged  with  olive,  is  only  found  in  the  mountains  of  the.  interior.    It  seeks  for  its  food  under 
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bushes  in  copses  and  woods ;  while  A,  morrmniay  a  little  bird  with  grey  head  and  upper  neck, 
white  ring  round  the  eye,  light  fawn  color  above  and  whitish  below  with  sandy  buff  flanks 
and  chest,  is  seen  about  the  lower  hills,  and  frequently  explores  trees  and  hedges  in  search  of 
its  food,  which  consists  of  insects  and  small  seeds. 

A  charming  bird,  Liocichla  steerli,  occurs  in  the  mountains  of  the  South.  In  its  general 
build  and  appearance  it  much  resembles  the  Liothrix  of  China  and  the  Himalayas,  but  the  tail 
is  not  forked,  being  long  and  graduated. 

Passing  by  the  Wagtails  and  Pipits,  which  all  occur  on  the  mainland,  we  come  to  the 
Bulbuls,  (Pycuonotldae  and  Phyllonuthidae),  of  which  there  are  four  kinds  in  Formosa.  One 
is  the  common  Bulbul  of  China  {Pyctionotus  sinensis),  abundant  all  over  Western  Formosa 
from  Tamsui  to  Takow  ;  and  the  other  two  are  peculiar  to  Formosa,  and  one  (Spizixm  cinereicor 
pUltis)  is  confined  to  Formosa  and  Hainan.  P  taivanm,  described  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Styan 
in  the  Ibis  of  1893,  is  the  commonest  bird  about  the  Houth  Cape,  and  strange  to  say,  it 
has  not  been  met  with  anywhere  else.  It  much  resembles  P  sinensis^  but  the  head  is 
wholly  black  above  with  white  cheeks  and  black  moustache,  and  it  has  a  little  red  spot  at  the 
base  of  the  lower  mandible  of  the  bill ;  there  is  a  pale  halter  mark  round  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  the  back  and  underparts  show  no  tinge  of  greenish. 

The  Black  Bulbul  (Hypsipetes  nigerrimus),  with  coral  red  bill  and  legs  and  grey  edging 
to  the  quills  of  the  wings  and  to  the  tail,  is  a  very  common  species  in  the  forests  of  South 
Formosa  where  I  saw  it  in  November  flying  in  flocks,  swiftly  ranging  the  valleys  and  hill- 
sides, and  settling  in  noisy  bands  on  the  forest  trees.  It  also  occurs  at  the  South  Cape  and  no 
doubt  is  found  over  the  whole  of  the  island ;  but  I  fancy  that  it  is  only  a  summer  visitant  to 
North  Formosa,  where  it  is  quite  common  at  that  season.  I  believe  that  it  nests  in  the  taller 
banyans  and  other  large  trees  about  the  country.  The  handsome  green  Mountain  Bulbul, 
{Spiziams  dnereicapillus),  is  distinguishable  from  its  Chinese  ally  by  its  grey  head,  the  crown  of 
the  head  being  black  in  the  Chinese  bird.     It  is  a  common  enough  bird  in  the  mountains. 

Of  the  two  Orioles  known  on  the  island,  one  (  Orioltis  diffusus)  is  a  common  summer  bird 
in  China.  It  is  very  abundant  in  Formosa  and  appears  to  winter  in  the  south  of  the  island. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  a  resident  Formosan  species.  I  was  never  so  lucky  as  to  meet 
the  beautiful  crimson  and  black  oriole,  Psaroplwlus  ardetis.  It  is  said  to  occur  in  the  camphor 
districts,  probably  in  Central  Formosa. 

Among  the  Shrikes,  Drougos,  and  their  allies,  the  most  common  about  the  west  coast  are  a 
large  Shrike  {Lanius  schach)  and  the  Black  Drougo  or  King  Crow  {Buclianga  aJbra),  The 
former  is  a  somewhat  showy  bird  with  grey  head  and  upper  back,  red  lower  back,  and  light 
underparts.  It  is  a  wonderful  mimic,  and  one  in  Tamsui  used  to  imitate  the  song  or  call  of 
all  the  common  birds  of  the  locality  in  rapid  succession,  as  he  sat  perched  on  the  Light-house 
or  on  one  of  the  taller  trees  in  our  compound.  This  shrike  is  one  of  the  commonest  birds  of 
South  China  and  is  found  as  far  north  as  the  valley  of  the  Huang-Ho.  The  Black  Drougo 
abounds  all  over  Western  Formosa.  Whether  following  the  laborers  in  the  fields  to  pick  up 
the  insects  disturbed  by  the  plough,  or  chattering  in  varied  accents  from  the  topmost  twig  of 
some  waving  bamboos,  or  again,  dancing  attendance  on  the  buflaloes  on  their  grazing  grounds, 
this  bird  will  be  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  one  out  for  a  stroll  in  the  country. 
It  is  a  handsome  bird,  of  slender  build  with  a  long  forked  tail ;  in  color  it  is  black  shot  with 
steel-blue,  with  a  tinge  of  bronze  on  the  wings  and  tail.  The  distribution  of  the  Black 
Drougo  is  wide.  It  is  common  in  India  and  on  the  great  China  plain,  and  is  occasionally  met 
on  the  South-east  coast  of  China. 

The  forest-clad  hills  of  the  interior  are  the  Formosan  home  of  the  charming  grey  throated 
Minivet,  {Pericrocotiis  griscigidaris).  The  brilliant  coloring  of  the  bird,  bright  red  and 
greyish  black  in  the  male,  and  grey,  yellow,  and  green  in  the  female,  with  grey  throat  in  both 
sexes,  makes  it  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  woods,  as  in  twittering  and  screaming  parties 
it  travels  through  the  forest  and  dots  the  tree  tops  with  specks  of  crimson  and  bright  yellow. 

Among  the  flycatchers,  there  is  a  lovely  little  bird  which  is  a  very  common  resident 
species  on  the  plains  and  among  the  lower  hills.  This  is  the  Azure  Flycatcher  (Hypothymia 
azurea).  It  has  bright  cobalt  blue  upperparts,  head,  neck,  and  breast,  with  an  occipital  patch, 
and  a  chest  band  of  black,  and  white  underparts  washed  with  blue. 
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Note. — Hince  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  C.  B.  Rickett,  F.Z.S.,  has  moBt  kindly  lent  me 
several  of  Swinhoe's  papers,  lately  received  by  hiro,  which  have  enabled  me  to  make  a  few 
additions  to  the  list  of  Pormoean  land  birds. 


I  wish  here  to  express  luy  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Rickett  fer  his  kindness  in  putting  at  my 
disposal  his  ornithological  library,  and  also  for  his  valuable  help  and  advice  while  writing 
the  foregoing  pages. 


Foochow,  24th  November,  1896. 
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Of  the  three  known  Woodpeckers,  one,  Piciis  insularis,  is  peculiar  to  Formosa.  It  is  an 
ally  of  Picm  feiux)notm.  The  handsome  Ruddy  Kingfisher,  Halcyon  coromaiida,  a  somewhat 
rare  binl  though  of  wide  distribution,  was  obtained  by  Swinhoe  in  Formosa.  The  only  other 
kingfislier  known  on  the  island  is  the  common  Alcedo  hengalenms. 

In  spring,  the  woode<l  liills  of  North  Formosa  echo  the  lou<l  deep  call  of  a  Cuckoo 
(^Cuculm  inteniiedim).  This  bird  resembles  the  common  Cuckoo  {Ciicu/uji  canoriu*)  but  is 
smaller,  and  its  note  is  very  different.  "  Iloohoo-hoohoo  "  repeated  several  times  in  succession 
might  be  given  as  rendering  it,  and  when  heard  from  a  h)ng  distance  it  sounds  strangely  like 
the  far  away  barking  of  some  farmhouse  dog.  A  ground  Cuckoo,  the  Bengal  Crow  Pheasant 
(^Centropm  bengaiemui)  is  a  very  common  bird  in  the  north  of  the  island,  though  from  its 
skulking  habits  it  is  but  seldom  seen. 

The  Formosan  Barbet  (Cycuiops  nnchali^),  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  the  south.  This 
very  handsome  bird  frequents  the  forasts  and  would  appear  to  be  common  among  wooded  hills. 
The  general  color  of  the  mule  bird  is  bright  green.  The  forehead  is  golden  yellow,  running 
into  bright  blue  on  the  vertex.  The  chin  and  upi)er  part  of  throat  are  orange  yellow  and  the 
sides  of  the  face  and  a  band  below  the  yellow  throat  arc  blue.  The  lores  and  eyebrows  are 
black,  and  there  is  a  bright  red  band  on  the  lower  neck.  There  is  a  crimson  patch  on  the  hind 
ueck,  and.  two  small  red  spots  appear  at  the  base  of  the  bill  behind  the  nostrils. 

iSeven  owls  are  known  to  occur  in  Formosa.  Of  these,  Scopa  (/labn'pes,  occurs  on  the 
Chinese  continent  and  Scops  japonlcm  in  Japan.  Scopa  Immhroeclcl  and  Glaiccidlum  pardalota 
are  confined  to  the  island,  Ninox  japonica  is  a  common  migrant  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  China, 
breeding  in  Japan,  and  Bulouxi  neiuarefisis  and  Strix  eamlUla  (the  Indian  grass  owl)  are  residents 
which  also  possibly  occur  in  China. 

Among  the  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  we  find  two  harriers,  Circia  splhnotiis  and  Circus 
eenigirwsus,  both  of  them  very  counnon  in  South  China  and  ei^ually  so  in  Formosa.  There  are 
three  eagles;  the  Imperial  Eagle  {Aquilu  Jieliaca),  seen  by  8winhoe  at  Takow,  Spizaetm 
nipcdeiynst  and  Spllortm  cheela  which  occur  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior.  The  two  latter 
birds  are  occasionally  seen  in  China  but  are  rare  there,  while  in  the  Formosan  mountains,  one 
or  both  of  them  seem  to  be  common.  They  are  both  possessed  of  a  large  occipital  crest,  but 
sportsmen  will  easily  distinguish  them  by  their  legs,  which  in  Spllorn'is  nipalensU  are  feathered 
to  the  toes,  while  in  Spilornis  cheela  the  tarsi  are  bare.  Tlie  Crested  Goshawk,  (JLoplimpusa 
trlvirgatd)f  a  Malayan  species,  is  in  Formosa  probably  conlined  to  the  forests  of  the  interior. 
It  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Fokien  or  Canton  Provinces. 

We  now  come  to  the  Pigeons,  of  which  tribe  Formosa  possesses  two  peculiar  species, 
Treronforniome  and  Splieiwcercwi  soronaa  ;  but  these  biids  together  with  Faitunbiis  rulchricoUis, 
a  Himalayan  species,  are  not  seen  near  the  ports.  The  beautiful  Bronze  Winged  Dove 
{Chaicophaps  Indica),  seems  common  at  the  South  Cape.  This  is  a  charming  Kird  ;  the  deep 
and  sofl  *'  coo  "  is,  besides  its  pretty  plumage,  one  of  its  great  charms,  and  it  appears  to  be 
easily  tamed.  The  three  common  Chinese  doves,  Tartar  orietdalls,  Tartar  chiyiensitt,  and 
Turtur  humilis  are  very  common  inland,  and  large  flocks  of  the  Chinese  dove  (  Tudur  chinensis) 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  • 

The  Pheasants  and  Partridges  of  Formosa  that  have  as  yet  been  described,  are  all  peculiar 
to  the  island.  The  beautiful  Swinhoe  Pheasant,  (Eaplocamas  ,<rwlnJioi)  is  now  well  known  in 
Europe  as  an  aviary  bird.  It  ranges  from  almost  the  extreme  North  to  the  extreme  South  of 
Formosa,  but  appears  confined  to  the  central  chain  of  mountains  and  is  said  to  be  very 
common  in  Central  Formosa.  The  common  pheasant  {Phaminwi  Jormoaaam)  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished from  P/iusianus  torquataa  of  China  and  Mongolia  by  its  paler  flanks.  The  two 
partridges  are  quite  distinct  from  the  Chinese  members  of  that  family,  though  the  Bamboo 
Partridge  (JBambmicola  sonorivox),  it  is  true,  is  allied  to  Banibusicola  thorojcica  of  South  China. 

Four  Quails  have  been  shot  in  Formosa ;  Tarnix  rostrata  now^  united  to  T,  taigoor, 
T  dvssumieri,  like  the  above,  a  common  Indian  species,  and  Excalfactoria  chinenda  also 
found  in  South  China,  the  Philippines,  Ceylon,  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  common 
quail  (Cotuiniix  c&nvminis)  is  a  winter  visitant  to  Formosa.  During  the  winter  1895, 1  flushed 
on  one  occasion  near  Tamsui  a  bird  which  appeared  to  be  this  or  the  allied  Chiurnix  japonica. 


tHE   LAND   BIRDS  OF   FORMOSA. 


Before  concluding  these  notes,  a  few  words  of  explanation  are  necessary  as  r^ards  the 
following  list  of  Land  Birds,  which,  I  fear,  appears  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  out  of  145  species  appearing  on  the  list,  101  are  resident  birds,  34  are  winter 
visitants,'  only  eight  are  put  down  as  occurring  on  migration,  while  we  find  only  two  summer 
visitants.  There  is,  I  believe,  little  doubt  that  many  more  migrants  will  have  to  be  recorded 
when  the  island  has  been  thoroughly  worked,  and  that  some  summer  visitants  will  be  added 
to  the  list.  For  the  present,  as  the  results  of  Mr.  Hoist's  collecting  have  not  been  published, 
and  as  Swinhoe's  special  papers  on  Formosa  are  not  to  be  obtained  out  here,-  I  have  had  to 
make  up  the  list  from  Swinhoe's  "  Revised  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  China  and  its  Islands" 
(P.Z.S.  1871)  and  from  David  and  Oustalet's  "  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine,"  adding  such  birds  as  I 
have  myself  come  across  during  my  short  stay  on  the  Island. 

The  following  birds  will  have  in  future  to  be  omitted  from  the  list  of  birds  peculiar 
to  Formosa  : 


Cettia  caittans  minuta 

Cidicola  volUans    ... 

GraitccUus  sexpineti 
Oyortiis  vivida 
Pitta  areas 


•  •  •     •  •  • 


Alauda  tixxttersi 
Munia farnwiana  ... 
Chxdoophaps  formomna 

Areotamix  rodrata 


Spizixim  ciiiereicapiUus 
Alcippe  bniniiea    . . . 


...     ... 


...     . .  I 


• . .     ... 


...     •. • 


a  * •  ... 


Chefoo  (North  China). 

C  Cidicola     exilis ;     South      China, 
<  Burmah,  Assam,  India,  Aust- 

(^         ralia,  etc, 

Fokien  Province  (Houth  China). 

Tenasserim. 

Pitta  nympha  ;  China,  Japan,  etc. 

( Philippine    Islands    (Whitehead), 
I  Hainan. 

Philippine  Islands  (Whitehead). 

Chalcophaps  indica ;   South   China, 

Straits,  etc. 
Tuniix  tai^joor ;  South  China,  India, 
(         Straits,  etc. 


Hainan. 

Fokien  Province  (South  China). 

The  land  birds  peculiar  to  Formosa  are  as  follows : 


1.  Merula  albiceps. 

2.  Myiophoneus  msularis. 

3.  Pomatorhinus  musicus. 

4.  Pomatorhinus  erythrocnemis. 

5.  Grarrulax  ruticeps. 

6.  lanthocincla  roecilorhyncha. 

7.  Trgchalopteron  taiwanum. 

8.  Sibia  wuricularis. 

9.  Alcippe  morrisonia. 

10.  Suthora  bulomachus.^ 

11.  Notodela  montium. 

12.  Parus  insi>eratus. 

13.  Parus  castaneiventris. 

14.  Parus  holsti. 

15.  Liocichla  steerii. 

16.  Pycnonotus  taivanus. 

17.  Hypsii)etes  nigerrimus. 


18.  Psarolophus  aixlens. 

19.  Chapsia  brauniana. 

20.  Alauda  sala. 

21.  Garrulus  taivanus. 

22.  Dendrocitta  formosae. 

23.  Urocissa  coerulea. 

24.  Caprimulgus  stictomus. 

25.  Picus  insularis. 

26.  Cyanops  nuchalis. 

27.  Glaucidium  pardalota. 

28.  Scojis  hambroecki. 

29.  Treron  formosae. 

30.  Sphenocercus  sororius. 

31.  Pnasianus  formosanus. 

32.  Euplocamus  swinhoi. 

33.  Arboricola  crudigularis. 

34.  Bambusicola  sonorivox. 


1.  Some  of  these  ^vill  probably  turu  out  to  be  residents. 

2.  See  note  at  end  of  chapter. 

3.  Suthora  suffiisa  of  South  China  is  I  believe,  fairly  distinct  from  the  Formosan  bird,  and  Suthora 
rilotnachus  is,  therefore,  also  retained  here. 


LIST  OF  THE  LAND  BIRDS  OF  FORMOSA. 
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No. 

List  of  Species. 
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Hemarkb. 
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i^ 

§l@ 
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1 

Merula  fiiscata       

J 

It   X 

2 

Merula  pallida      

; 

K    X 

3 

Merula  chrysolaue 

X 

K    X 

4 

Merula  obscum      

X 

r  X      1 

5 

Merula  albiceps     ., 

X 

X 

6 

Geocichla  varia     

I 

K    X 

MviuiiliiiLiuii^  iiiHularis 

X 

X 

X 

X 

8 

Moiitit'ola  ?olitnria        

3j 

! 

I    X 

9 

Sibia  aiirlculiu-is     

X 

X 

?x 

X 

10 

I'oinatorhinus  musicus 

X 

X 

X 

X 

n 

Pomatorhiiiiiserythrocnemis... 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Trochfllopteron  taivauiim      ... 

X 

X 

X 

X 

13 

Garrulax  ruficeps 

X 

X 

X 

X 

14 

laiithocincln  pscitnrhyncha ... 

X 

X 

X 

X 

15 

Stacliyridnpjiis  niiicep' 

X 

K.    X 

16 

Alcippe  bniiinea   

X 

X 

X 

X 

17 

Alcippe  morrisonia       

X 

X 

X 

X 

18 

Sutfaora  buloiunchus     

X 

> 

19 

CiiicluB  pallasi  ?    

X 

I    X 

1  May  prove  to  be  distinct  from 
(     C.  Pallasi. 

20 

Prntincola  maura 

J 

E    X 

21 

Hullcilliiaiiromi 

] 

I    X 

22 

Idi_vni.'ornisfiiligino»a 

X 

IE    X 

23 

Notodela  montium 

X 

X 

X 

24 

Calliope  eamteehiitkensis     ... 

J 

I    X 

25 

Suya  crinigera       

X 

IC    X 

26 

Prinia  inornala     

X 

IE    X 

27 

Priiiia  Bonitans       

X 

X 

28 

Cisticola  cursitane 

X 

K    X 

29 

Ciaticola  exilie      

X 

I    X 

30 

PliyllDscv.pu?  bomlU    

i 

X 

E    X 

|One  shot  in  January-  out  of 
f     a  flock. 

31 

Pbyllosmpii^  supercilioHUs   ... 

|[    X 

32 

Cettia  canturiens 

J 

j 

(    X 

Poesibly  resident. 

33 

Cettia  minuta        

; 

t    X 

Possibly  r«sident. 

34 

Cetda  cantans  minuta 

X 

x' 

35 

CeUia  fortipes       

3 

K    X 

1    Possibly  resident. 

36 

IC    X 

37 

Liocichla  Bteerii     

X 

X 

38 

Herpornbi  tviiinniiliis    

X 

E    X 

1   Hainan  and  Fokien  province. 

39 

Pariis  inspecntns    

X 

xl 

X 

X' 

40 

Parus  castaneiventris    

X| 

X| 

41 

Paruaholsti    

X 

1 

X 

x: 

42 

Motacilla  leucnp^is        

X 

X    X 

43 

Motacilla  ocularui 

_ 

_± 

1 1 1 

X    X 

i 

•  In  tbli  lilt  the  Iilaod  ol  Hainan  li  not  Inoluded  in  China. 


LIST  OF  THE  LAND  BIRDS  OF  FORMOSA. 
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s 

Remarks^. 

4 

1 

l|'sl|s:l'1s 

44 

Motacilla  lugeiis  ? 

\.  1 

X 

x|' 

Seen  ut  Tjikow. 

45 

Motacillft  tfltv-AiiH 

!: 

46 

MotacillH  meliknojiti       

'  X 

X 

X 

47 

Anthus  cervinutf    

!  X 

ii 

X 

X 

4S 

Anthus  mnculatus 

1  X 

^ 

49 

Anthus  richardi     

"  ii 

X. 

x' 

m 

X 

1     '     !| 

51 

Pyciionotua  taivanus    

X 

'       xi 

X 

52 

Bpizixus  cinereicapiUuB 
Hypaipetes  iiifferriniua 

X 

.,^1 

X 

X 

53 

X 

■x| 

*: 

X 

64 

Oriolus  (lifRism      

X 

1  X 

X 

1 

65 

Psaropholus  arcleotj        

X 

j'' 

X 

56 

BuchaDga  atra       

X 

X 

X 

57 

Chapsia  brauaiana        

X 

|l  X 

X 

68 

GraiicaliLs  ri^\pineti       

X 

X 

X 

69 

PemTwolif  griHcigularifl      ... 

X 

j' 

X 

X 

(Abuntlant  i»  the  biph  rooon- 
1     Uiine  in  ■\\'eatcrn  Fokien. 

60 

Lanius  8clmch       ...     

X 

X 

X 

61 

Lanio.  lacioii(i.i.i8 

X 

X 

X 

(Would  nppeJir  to  winter oe- 
i     wiaionarly  in  Formosa. 

62 

Ileniidnlidon  aibiri™ 

x-' 

X 

X 

63 

PolioHiyiaa  luteula 

X' 

X 

X 

64 

Cyorniavivida       

X 

X    X 

65 

Nillava  cyaiioinelacua 

X 

X 

X, 

66 

Digeiiia  siipereiliarU     

X 

'' 

^i 

67 

Tareiger  cyaiiurus... 

i^.     ■ 

X 

68 

IlypothymiB  azarea       

X 

X 

X 

69 

Ampelia  japoiiiciia 

:?X       '■ 

X  Xi 

70 

Hiruudo  gutturalia       

X 

1      " 

X 

X      ! 

71 

Hirundo  etriolata 

X 

.. 

xl  X 

72 

ColylB.meaii.       

X 

Xi 

73 

Ztisttrops  siuipk-.K 

X 

j     ;     . 

X 

X 

74 

Passer  luoiitamiM   

X|  X 

76 

Pas8«r  rutilaiis       

X 

1     ■ 

76 

Chloris  .inica 

X 

x'x| 

77 

Eopbona  melanura       

1     ' 

.1, 

|One    stray    (.?)    bird  seen  at 
1     Tamsui  in  the  spring. 

78 

Munia  acuticauda 

X 

■     i 

x'  X 

79 

Mania  topela 

X 

■     1     ■ 

''I     1       ^, 

80 

Munia  fnrmoBana 

X 

!x  ' 

x'x      i 

81 

Emberiza  spaluoephala 

XX.      '      1 

82 

Emberiza  fticata    

83 

Emberi/a  cioidw   

i  x\ 

XjX        1 

84 

Erabfiiwi  sulpbiinita    

'  x' 

85 

Emberim  aureola 

1''.  ■  i'',^  1  1  ■ 

~7 

IQ  thU  lUl  the  iHUad  ol  Uaiaaa  ia 

not 

iac 

\a6 

edin 

Ch 

UK 

LIST  OF  THE  LAND  BIRDS  OF  FORMOSA. 
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1 
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i 

-1 

No. 

List  of  SpEcira. 

3  [^  s-iS:^'cidla  c 

Remarks. 

86 

AlaudaBala 

'   X 

"  u 

1  1 
1 

87 

Alaiida  wattersi     

...'    X 

Ix'x 

88 

AoriJoilierea  criaUiU'llus 

...    X 

[1 

Xl  xi 

89 

Stiirlutt  HiiieiiHis     

...'   X 

XX, 

flO 

I  i 

xlx' 

91 

Corvua  mactorhyiicliiis.. 

...    X 

X  x| 

92 

Pica  candnta         

...    X  1 

|i 

X  xl 

93 

Urocissa  ccemleu 

X 

£    No  near  ally  ill  China. 

94 

DeniirociitUi  foriiiosie     .. 

...1  X 

'  X 

j*l 

95 

Giirrulus  taivanuu 

1    X 

X 

|X 

96 

Pitta  nyrapta        

...1  X 

1 

X,  X 

97 

Cypselua  pacificiie 

...?x 

x!xl 

Most  probably  is  a  resident. 

98 

Cypstiliia  Bubfurcatua     .. 

...'  X 

xlx] 

99 

Capriraulgus  utictomus.. 

...j  X 

i     i.x 

1         X 

100 

Pieus  iiisiilaris      

...[  X 

i    '' 

1  i^ 

101 

lyneipicus  Bcintillicepi>.. 

102 

Ueciuua  guerini     

1    1' 

X 

103 

Alceilo  beugaleiisis 

...;  X 

1. 

X    X 

104 

Halcyon  corQuiandiis    ,. 

...'x 

106 

CucuIuB   utennedius    .. 

Z; 

I! 

xlxl 

106 

Cueuhis  iiolioaphaliis  .. 

xl 

[■ 

x'  xl 

107 

C'entropiis  beiigulensia  .. 

...'  X 

108 

Ontropus  Jitvaiiiciis 

...■  X       i 

109 

Cyiiuopsmiclmlia     .     .. 

...    X 

1 

!  i  ^ 

. 

110 

Biiliica  uewareum 

...'  X 

! 

1 

j    1 

(One  specimen     obtained    on 

111 

Scops  glabrijws       

...?x 

I    i    [ 

X;      1 

Thraach     probably     a    re- 

1 

[    sideiit  species. 

112 

Scops  japonicus      

...?x 

i! 

X 

X 

113 

Scopa  hambroecki 

...    X 

jl  X 

X 

114 

(;liiuci(Iiimi  pardalota  .. 

...     X 

'■x 

X 

t 

115 

Strivcatiaida 

...'   X 

fx 

X 

116 

Ninox  japouica      

•"I 

|X: 

X 

x! 

(Probably  a  resident  as  it    ia 

117 

Pandion  haliottiis 

...'?x 

1      '' 

X 

X 

■     found  all  the  year   round 
(     on  the  coast  of  China. 

1 

!  1^ 

118 

Circus  spilouotii  8 

x|            X 

X 

119 

Circus  :erugitiosiii^ 

X        !■         X    X 

120 

Buteo  plumipes     

1    i 

x'            X   X 

121 

A<iuilii  heliiira       

...?x    ! 

X    X 

A  resident  on  the  Yangtze. 

122 

Spizictiis  iiipaii^iisia 

...     X           1 

i^.^l 

123 

Spilornis  cheela     

...'    X    1       1 

1      x'x'     1 

124 

Accipiter  virgatus 

...  X                  x:x 

125 

Accipiter  gulnris 

...   X       '               XX, 

126 

Lopbospiza  trivirgata    .. 

...  X       :;    1  X          1   A  resdent  in  South  Japan. 

•  In  thla  lUt  (he  lalmi  of  Haiiwn  la  not  laoladed  to  China. 


APPENDIX    III. 
MAMMALIA  OF  FORMOSA. 

Our  knowledge  of  tlie  mainmalia  of  Formosa  is  due  wholly  to  the  researches  of  that  very 
versatile  scientist,  the  Intc  Mr.  Ii()l)ert  Swinhoe.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  Japanese 
Zoologisis  have  not  attempted  study  in  a  field  which  offers  for  them  such  unique  opportunities. 

While  lamenting  the  ahsence  of  later  ohservntions,  it  is  well  to  note  that  although  Mr. 
Swinhoe's  researches  were  conductinl  prior  to  1872,  so  thorough  was  this  eminent  scientist  in 
his  work,  that  future  lahor  will  probjibly  not  reveal  many  important  discoveries  among  the 
hirger  niMmmalia,  though  the  ])ractically  unexplored  mountainous  district  will  undoubtedly 
yield  much  of  value  as  respect,^  the  smaller  and  less  obstriisive  animals. 

The  list  of  the  mammalia  of  Formosa  which  follows  is  constructe<l  from  Swinhoe's  list* 
which  were  publisher]  originally  by  the  Z<K)logical  Society,  and  reprinted  by  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace  in  "  Island  Life"'  with  comments  which  are  herewith  reproduced. 

List  of  the  ^fammalia  of  Formosa  (The  species  jjeculiar  to  the  island  are  printed  in 
italics.) 

1,  Macaciis  cychpis, — A  rock  monkey  more  allied  to  M.  rhesus  of  India  than  to  M.  Sancti- 
johannis  of  »South  China.  * 

2.  Pterajnis  formosus. —  A  fruit-bat  closely  allied  to  the  Japanese  Sjiecies.     None  of  the 
genus  are  found  in  China. 

8.  Vesperugo  nbramus. — China. 

4.  Vespertilio  formosus. — Black  and  orange  Bat.     China. 

/).  Nyctlnomus  cestonii. — Jjarge-eared  Bat.     China,  S.  Euroix?. 

6.  Talpa  insiihrh. — A  blind  mole  of  a  jjeculiar  species. 

7.  Sorex  murinus. — Musk  Rat.     China. 

8.  Sorex  sp. — A  shrew,  uudesc^ribed. 

9.  Erinaceus  sj). — A  Hedgehog,  undescribed. 

10.  Ursus  tibetanus. — The  Tibetan  Bear.     Himalayas  and  North  China. 

11.  HeUctU  suhanruntiaca. — The  orange-tinted  Tree  Civet.     Allied  to  11.  nipalensis  of  the 

Himalayas  more  than  to  H.  moschata  of  China 

12.  Martes  flavigula,  var. — The  yellow-necked  Marten,     India,  China. 
18.  Felis  macroscelis. — The  clouded  Tiger  of  Siam  and  Malaya. 

14.  Felis  viverrina. — The  Asiatic  wild  Cat.     Himalayas  and  Malacca. 

15.  Felis  chinensis. — The  Chinese  Tiger  Cat.     China. 

16.  Viverricula  malaccensis. — 8{)otted  Civet      China,  India. 

17.  Paguma  larvata.Gem-faced  Civet.     China. 

18.  SfiiH  iaimmi^, — Allie<l  to  the  wild  Pig  of  Japan. 

19.  Cervulus  reevesii. — Reeve's  Muntjac.     China. 

20.  Cennis  pHcudaxis, — Formosa  Sjwtted  Deer.     Allied  to  C.  sika  of  Japan. 

21.  Cei'^vus  dwinhoii. — Swinhoe's  Rusa  Deer.     Allied  to  Indian  and  Malayan  species. 

22.  Nenwrlieilm  mvinhoil — Swiuhoe's  Groat-antelope.     Allied  to  the  species  of  Sumatra 
and  Japan. 

1.  Pages  402  and  403  "  Islaud  Life  "  by  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  ;Macmillan  &  Co.,  Loudou  and  New 
York,  1895.  This  book  has  a  chapter  devoted  to.Japan  and  Formosa  which  will  be  found  of  great  interest 
and  value  to  those  scekiug  infoiiuatiop  on  the  natural  history  of  Formosa. 
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APPENDIX     IV. 
CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Formosa  possesses  s<ime  features  wliich  at  first  sij^lit  seem  more  tl»an  passing 
strange.  It  appeal's  0(1<1  that  one  villatre  may  he  hathed  in  brilliant  sunsliine  day  after  day 
wliile  another,  at  tlie  same  elevation  and  hut  ten  miles  distant,  should  he  as  eontinuously 
enveloped  in  ch)uds  and  rain.  Again,  we  wonder  that  one  third  of  tlie  island  should  he  blessed 
with  a  delightful  summer  with  freedom  from  heavy  rains  ;  whik'an(jtlier  third,  hut  a  little  over 
a  liundred  miles  distant  an<l  practically  at  the  same  elevation,  should  be  having  its  rainy 
season.  Considering  its  very  limited  area,  there  are  few  lands  that  can  show  on  one  level  such 
a  variety  of  climatical  conditions  as  exist  on  this  one  plain  which  extends,  without  break  or 
obstruction,  along  the  west  coast  of  Formosa,  from  Tamsui  in  the  north  to  Borio  (Pangliao) 
in  the  far  south. 

The  ishunl  also  possesses  varying  climates  to  he  found  at  the  different  elevations  whicli 
increase  in  height  until  the  great  chain  of  mountains  is  reached  with  its  Sylvia  and  Morrison 
(Niitakayama)  })ejiks  which  share  with  Fujiyama  of  Japan  the  distinction  of  being  the  highest 
peaks  in  the  Far  East.  On  the  lower  levels  we  find  plains  of  exuberant  fertility  with  palms 
and  tree  ferns  and  the  fruits  of  the  tropics,  the  middle  heights  have  a  cooler  atmosphere,  and 
tropic*al  plants  gradually  give  way  to  those  to  those  of  hardier  growth  such  as  the  cam])hor 
tree  and  small  pines,  while  the  summit  of  the  range  is  clothed  in  heavy  forests  in  which  Cha- 
maecyparis  and  Crytomerias  pre<]ominate,  and  whicli  in  winter  is  frequently  capped  with 
snow.  Unfortunately  we  are  barred  from  an  enjoyment  of  the  invigorating  climate  of  the 
mountains  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  savages  who  inhabit  these  regions. 

There  are  three  important  factors  in  the  climate  of  Formosa  :  munely,  the  south-west 
monsoon  which  blows  from  ]May  until  September,  the  north-east  monsoon  from  Novend)er  to 
April,  and  the  Kurosiwo  or  Japan  stream,  which  flows  up  the  east  coast  of  Formosa. 

RAINFALL. 

From  INfay  until  November,  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  the  north  of  the  island  enjoys 
a  pleasant  climate  with  bright  sunny  days  as  a  rule,  and  with  refreshing  showers  which  though 
frequent  are  generally,  with  the  exception  of  typhoon  storms,  of  but  few  hours  duration. 
November  is  a  month  of  contradictions.  It  is  sometimes  the  most  delightful  month  of  the  year, 
and  agixin  it  is  marked  by  cold  cloudy  days.  December  sees  the  north-east  monsoon  well  un<ler 
way,  and  as  a  result  the  wejither  is  generally  uncomfortable  with  cold  drizzling  rains  broken 
now  and  then  by  a  s|)ell  of  pleasant  weather.  This  condition  continues  until  January  or 
February,  when  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  fifteen  or  twenty  days  of  unbroken  mist  and  drizzle, 
a  very  unplwisant  an<l  depressing  time  for  northern  residents.  April  like  Noveml^r  is  a 
doubtful  month ;  sometimes  delightful  with  clear  sininy  days  free  from  oppressive  heat,  and 
again  a  ])eri(j<i  of  continuous  rain  fall. 

Southern  Formosa  takes  its  ])leasure  while  the  north  suffers.  From  November  to  April, 
during  the  north-east  monsoon,  the  weather  is  mild,  the  air  at  times  is  even  bracing,  and 
showers  are  few,  an<l  of  not  long  duration.  This  peri(Kl  is  the  most  pleasant  of  tlie  year,  for  in 
June  with  the  south-west  monsoon  blowing  the  rains  commence,  and  these  are  almost  as  constant 
and  unpleasant,  as  those  with  which  the  north  is  assaile<l  in  winter.  September  genendly 
witnesses  a  cessation  of  these  rains,  and  the  fall  is,  as  in  the  north,  the  most  pleasant  time  of 
the  yejir.  The  railway  when  complete<l  through  the  island,  will  afford,  to  those  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  the  means  of  enjoying  a  continual  round  of  good  weather. 
An  establishment  in  Takow  to  which  the  northern  resident  couhl  ivpair  during  the  month  or 
two  of  extremely  disiigreeable  weather,  wouhl  he  a  great  boon. 

The  extreme  north  has  a  heavier  rainfall  thiin  tha  s:>uth,  due  to  the  Kurosiwo  or  Japan 
stream.  This  current  flows  up  along  the  east  coast  of  Formosa,  so  close  as  to  wash  its  shores  and 
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perienced  a  blow  of  126.2  miles  velocity  or  over  2  miles  a  minute,  wliicli  as  an  official  record 
is  the  highest  hut  one  ever  ohtaineil  in  the  Far  East,  and  i.s  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world.' 

These  great  wind.s  are  of  course  the  records  of  destructive  hurricanes.  Tlie  Taihoku 
record  is  ecjual  to  a  pressure  of  nearly  47  lbs.  avoidujwis  on  a  scjuare  f<K)t.  In  the  cjise  of  the 
Bokoto  record  the  pressure  excee<led  60  lbs.  These  great  stornts,  or  typhoons  as  they  are 
called,  are  one  feature  of  the  Fonnosan  climate  which  is  decide<lly  unpleasant.  They  never 
occur  !)efore  May  or  lat^^r  than  N()veinl)er,  and  but  rarely  in  May.  June  or  November,  while 
August  and  September  seem  to  be  the  most  likely  months.  There  are  generally  four  or 
sometimes  five  typhoons  recorded  in  all  Formosa  a  year,  though  generally  only  one  storm  is 
really  severe.  The  storms  seem  to  l>e  most  violent  and  destructive,  in  the  north  of  the  island. 
With  the  exception  of  the  damages  to  the  fields,  but  little  loss  of  life  and  pmperty  occurs  in 
the  south." 

Typhoons  to  northern  residents  seem  nuich  alike,  and  an  account  of  the  great  typhoon  of 
August,  1898,  will  suffice  as  a  descripticm  of  them  all,  though  fortunately  few  of  these  great 
storms  are  as  destructive  of  life  and  proi>erty  as  the  one  described. 

The  name  Typhoon  is  generally  l>elieved  to  be  a  corruption  of  a  Chinese  woixl  Ta-fung  or 
"Great  wind,"  and  has  come  into  general  use  as  a  term  for  the  violent  whirlwinds  \vhich  are 
prevalent  in  the  China  seas. 

A  j)eculiar  atmospheric  condition  which  is  generally  noted  by  theskille<i  Chinese  boatmen, 
and  a  falling  barometer  to  the  more  scientific  observers,  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  a 
typhoon,  and  usually  in  sufficient  time  to  |K»rmit  foreign  shij)s  in  harbor  to  make  every  thing 
fast,  strengthen  their  moorings  and  effect  other  nec'<»ssary  prt'pa rations,  an<l  small  Chinese  Iwats 
to  obt4iin  i)erha])s  more  favorable  anchorages,  and  larger  native  crafl  to  alter  their  |>osition  or 
to  run  out  lines  to  tret»s  or  other  shore  objects. 

The  great  typh(K)n  of  1898  was  prece<]etl  by  several  days  of  stejidy  rain  as  is  fretpiently 
the  case.  The  Tamsui  river  and  trihutary  streams  had  risen  consi<lerably  owing  to  the  down- 
pour, and  on  the  sixth  of  August  the  barometer  commenced  to  fall,  the  sky  lowered  ami 
darkene<l,  but  at  sunset  lightened  up  slightly  in  the  west  with  a  few  wienl  yellow  streaks 
which  seenu^l  to  throw  an  unusual  yellowish  haze  over  the  whole  heavens.  A  dead  oppri«§ive 
stillness  rudely  broken  at  frecjuent  intervals  by  strong  gusts  of  wind  completed  an  effect  so 
peculiar  that  even  an  inexperience<i  observer  like  myself  could  not  but  feel  that  nature  had 
for  us  some  unusual  event  in  store.  The  warning  was  not  lost  on  the  Chinese.  They  ran 
about  with  considerable  show  of  consternation,  crying  out  that  the  grejit  wind  was  coming. 
All  work  along  the  river  front  came  to  a  general  stop.  Even  the  shop  keej)ei*s  in  the  back 
streets  put  up  tluMr  storm  shutters  and  cease<l  business  for  the  day.  The  large  number  of 
Chinese  craft  of  various  sizes  which  were  tie<^l  up  to  the  river  front  begifn  to  show  much 
activity.  The  steam  launches  and  smaller  craft  made  for  the  several  creeks  in  the  neighlwr- 
hood   which  offer  typhoon   shelter,   large  junks  triinl  to  improve  matters  by  changing  their 


1.  Other  high  wind  velocities  of  which  there  is  accurate  record  are  tin  foUows:— In  Hongkong  July 
129th,  1895,  during  a  typhoon  there  was  recorded  a  velocity  of  108  miles  an  hour.  DuriuK  the  groat  storm 
wliioh  destroyed  Galveston,  Texas,  a  velocity  of  86  miles  was  noted,  and  the  observatory  was  then  blowu 
down.  The  wind  was  on  the  increase,  however,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  exceeded  100  miles  au  hour  at 
the  height  of  the  storm.  During  the  cyclone  which  visited  St.  Louis  on  May  27th.,  1896,  the  wind 
velocity  reached  to  J 20  miles.  The  severest  typhoon  ever  recorded  in  the  East  reached  its  greatest 
violence  in  the  vicinity  of  Ishikakijima,  of  the  Riukiu  (Loochoo)  group.  For  ten  minutes  a  velocity  at 
the  rate  of  156  miles  was  recorded,  and  then  ail  further  observations  were  put  to  au  end  by  the  destruclion 
of  the  apparatus.  This  is  the  greatest  velocity  ever  recorded  in  the  East.  With  the  exception  of 
observations  taken  on  high  nionnlain  peaks  one  of  the  highest  records  is  138  miles  whioli  was  obtained  at 
Cape  Lookout,  North  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  on  August  18th.,  1879.  At  this  point  the  instruments  ware 
carried  away  by  the  gale,  but  it  is  believed  that  tlie  wind  reached  to  perhaps  160  or  165  miles.  li  should 
be  noted  that  all  Formosa  observations  are  taken  at  stations  on  or  near  the  sea  level,  whereas  many 
foreign  stations,  notably  some  in  the  United  States,  are  at  a  liigh  elevation  where  the  force  of  the  windl  is 
much  greater  than  on  the  populated  levels  below.  Witli  this  in  consideration  the  Formosa  Telocity 
figures  would  need  to  be,  in  some  instances,  considerably  increased  to  place  them  on  au  eqoal  basis  oif 
comparison. 

2.  Daring  tlh)  fi/oyoats  oudliig  with  19JI,  th;)  islaud  was  vi^its^d  by  2k  typUajus,  as  follow^:— Twice 
iu  Miiy,  ouoo  iu  Jaua.  twice  iu  July,  elevon  tiin3i  iu  August,  six  timss  in  September,  twice  in  October  and 
ouce  in  November.  It  is  iuLdresting  to  uoto  that  during  th33d  live  years  there  has  been  yearly  a  typhoon 
dariag  the  first  three  days  in  August. 
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tt  is  interesting  to  note  tlnit,  although  November  is  tlie  wettest  montli  in  Kehing,  averag- 
ing for  the  past  five  years  22  inches,  Taihoku,  hut  20  miles  distant,  has  (hiring  the  same 
|>eriod  found  November  the  driest  month  but  one  in  the  year,  the  average  rainfall  being  only 
3  inches.  The  driest  month  in  Kelung  is  July  with  3  inches  of  rainfall.  Taihoku  has  its 
heaviest  rainfall  during  the  month  of  August,  when  heavy  summer  down-pours,  often  preceding 
a  typhoon,  deluge  tlie  country.  Tainan  has  it^  heaviest  rains  (18  inches)  in  August,  and  its 
lightest  (0.6  inches)  in  January ;  Koshun  its  heaviest  (28  inches)  in  June,  and  its  lightest 
(0.4  inches)  in  December.  In  referring  to  the  rainfall  tables  given  below,  it  should  l)e  kept 
in  mind,  that  though  Kelung  and  Taihoku,  esi)ecially  the  latter,  show  a  rather  steady  monthly 
average  of  rainy  days  throughout  the  year,  the  nature  of  the  rain  varies  much  in  winter  and 
sunnner.  The  summer  rains  are  as  a  rule  very  heavy  but  of  short  duration,  fre<]uently 
not  exceeding  an  hour  or  so,  and  often  scarcely  obscuring  the  sun.  They  are  as  a  rule  refresh- 
ing showei*s  cooling  the  air  and  are  always  welcome.  In  winter  a  rainy  day  is  likely  to  mean 
24  hours  of  drizzle,  and  this  continues  days  at  a  time,  while  the  actual  rainfall  is  insignificant. 
Thus  Taihoku  with  an  average  of  18  rainy  <iays  in  November  only  recorde«l  8  inches  of  rain, 
or  one  inch  every  six  days,  whereas  in  August  1(>  rainy  days  resulted  in  18  inches  of  rain,  or 
more  than  an  inch  a  day. 

The  heavy  summer  rainfalls  of  central  and  southern  Formosa  play  havoc  with  coin- 
nuinications.  For  the  most  of  the  yejir  the  mountain  streams  leading  down  from  the  grejit 
central  range  are  with  few  exceptions  but  tiny  rivulets  almost  lost  in  great  dry  river  beds 
where  water-washed  boulders  are  so  numeious  that  nearly  every  trace  of  soil  is  hidden.  It 
i-equires  but  a  few  days  of  heavy  rain,  however,  to  transform  these  gentle  rivulets  into  roaring, 
surging  torrents  which  the  rough  bed  over  which  they  flow  churns  into  spray  and  foam,  and 
renders  them  even  more  wild  and  uncontrolable.  In  many  places,  when  the  stream  is  at 
its  height,  no  boat  is  safe,  and  it  is  necessary  to  wait  several  days,  or  to  nnike  a  long  detour  to 
reach  a  more  favorable  point,  before  travelers  can  cross  and  proceed  on  their  way.  These 
streams  are  generally  without  well  formed  channels  and  it  is  "not  uncommon  for  them 
during  floods  to  seek  new  routes  to  the  sea.  The  problem  of  controlling  these  waters  and 
successfully  bridging  them  without  tremendous  exj)enditure  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
which  has  been  placed  before  the  Japanese  railway  engineer. 
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force.  Released  fiom  tlie  prfs-siire  of  a  bend  wind,  the  water  commenced  to  slowly  recede,  and 
hy  6  a.m.  it  wn.«  evi«]ent  thnt  the  typhoon  had  passe<l  hv,  and  that  the  strain  was  at  an  end. 
Tlie  river  was  .still  nnf^voraMc  for  hoafs,  nnri  save  for  steam  lannches,  remained  so  for  mnch 
of  the  day,  hnt  the  water  in  the  streets  was  runninfr  (piietly,  and  numerous  boats  were  brought 
out  and  ])addle<]  here  and  there.  At  7  oVlook  the  wind  had  quieten!  down  into  n  light  and 
steady  ])lo\v,  and  the  sun  seemed  striving  to  j)ieree  tlie  dense  clouds  which  hung  over  the  city. 
At  noon  nearly  all  the  |>rineip{d  streets  were  cleare<l  of  water,  though  there  was  some  one  or 
two  feet  or  more  rjn  the  lower  levels. 

The  great  ruin  and  devastjition,  the  work  of  the  storm,  was  now  ftdly  apparent.  The 
largest  damage  had  been  d<nie  in  the  lower  levels  of  Daitotei.  Many  houses  had  been  cut  off 
by  the  high  water  during  the  uiLdit  ;  and  the  .shrieks  of  the  occupants  had  been  heard  by  thos^e 
living  on  higher  Lnound,  hut  resume  was  then  impossible,  and  now  that  the  water  had  recefle<l 
it  was  in  most  eases  too  late,  the  unf<>rtunates  havinir  bt  en  either  carried  out  to  .«ea  or  crusluHJ 
under  the  heavy  masses  of  mud-hrir-k  and  tiles.  Tlundreds  of  Chinese  who  had  fled  froni 
their  houses  and  sought  shelter  in  the  higher  districts  returnwl  to  their  hou.ses  only  to  find 
them  totallv  destroyed.  AVith  no  roof  to  sln^lter,  one  found  them,  men  women  and  children 
prowling  about  the  w  reek  age,  sa<l  and  disheart<'?u^l,  an<l  in  many  places  they  were  g:ithered 
about  the  dead  IkhIv  <»f  a  relative  or  friend  which  had  with  difficulty  l>een  rt^covered  from  the 
ruin.s.     Over  50  l)(Kli(*s  were  found  buried  in  the  wreckage  the  first  day. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  foreigners  had  with  two  exceptions  all  receive<l  some  damage. 
One  large  foreign  e-tablishment  on  the  bund  had  been  deprive<l  of  its  roof  and  rendei-ed 
otherwise  uninhahitable,  and  the  bnihling  (K*cuj>ied  by  the  writer  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
thoutrh  fortunately  the  eollaj>se  did  not  occur  until  the  water  had  rece<le<l,  and  it  had  l)een 
possible  for  the  ocer.pants  to  remove  by  boat  to  a  neighbor's  house  near  by.  Every  sea  wall 
along  the  river  front  ha<l  been  destroyed,  and  foreigners  had  their  verandas  carriefl  away,  and 
some  suffered  considerable  loss  through  damaged  tea,  etc.  Many  upper  storie<l  large  Chinese 
buildings  were  destroye<l,  and  the  ordinary  run  of  Chinese  houses  were  down  in  some  streets  for 
bhx'ks.  Over  800  houses  were  destroyed  and  about  half  that  number  badly  damaged. 
Within  the  ^valls  of  the  capital  Taihoku  (Taii>eh)  the  damage  was  not  so  great  as  the  land  is 
higher  ;  still  7!  houses  we.ie  totally  destroye<l,  93  were  badly  damaged,  and  10  Japanese  lost 
their  lives  and  11  were  badly  injured.  In  Banka,  out  of  1,024  hou.ses  submerged,  529  were 
totallv  destroyed  and  271  badlv  damaged  while  the  nundier  of  bodies  recovered  from  the  ruins 
nund)ered  30  dead,  and  130  persons  receive<l  severe  injuries.  In  upper  Kelung  harbor  the 
water  had  risen  over  0  feet  and  many  buildings  were  partially  submerged.  There  were  30 
houses  destroyed  including  Japanese  barracks  and  government  railway  buildings,  and  40  were 
badly  damaged.  The  S.  S.  Enonhliiui'mant  which  had  arrive<l  in  the  harbor  two  days  l)efore, 
lost  lx)th  anchors  during  the  typhor)n,  and  while  running  for  the  open  sea,  stranded  on  the 
rocks  near  the  entrance  and  became  a  total  wreck.  Other  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital 
suffered  severely,  and  near  Shinchiku  (Teckcham)  a  steel  railway  bridge  was  swept  from  its 
piers  and  carried  along  the  jiver  IkhI  for  nearly  one  hundred  feet,  a  striking  example  of  the 
great  force  of  the  gale. 

The  total  loss  in  Taihoku  district  was  2,075  houses  totallv  destroyed,  and  993  houses 
damaged  an<l  rendered  temporarily  uninhabitable.  B<Hlies  nund>ering  more  than  180  wei-e 
recovered  from  the  ruins,  but  as  tlie  largest  number  of  dead  were  swej)t  out  to  sea,  the  totid 
will  never  be  known,  but  was  believed  to  have  exceede<l  400.  The  numlK'r  of  injures!  receiving 
medical  treatment  totalled  some  100. 

The  losses  in  native  ship|>ing  were  very  heavy.  Many  junks  w^ere  destroye<l,  and  others 
carried  so  far  into  the  fields  that  tliry  had  to  be  al)an<lone<l  and  were  eventuallv  sohl  as  old 
wvmhI.  Juidvs  not  far  from  the  river  were  brought  (h>wn  into  their  element  again,  by  <ligging 
canals  lra<ling  from  fheni  to  the  channel.  The  cro])s  of  entire  fiehls  were  in  some  places  swepfc 
awav,  and  in  others  buried  under  mu<l  and  sand. 

No  damage  was  on  this  occasion  rlone  to  the  shij)])ing  at  Tamsui.  As  a  rule  steamers  at 
anchor  th<'re  during  typhoons  pass  an  extrenjely  anxious  time  of  it.  The  river  frequently 
runs  at  a  rate  of  over  10  knots,  an<l  steamers  find  it  necessary  to  steanj  full  speed  against  the 
current  to  avoid  carrying  a\vay  their  mooiings.  Even  in  this  they  have  not  always  been  suc- 
ccssfu),  and  it  has  on  a  fe\v  occasions  been  necessary  to  beach  a  vessel  in  order  to  save  her. 
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AIR    TEMPERATURE. 

In  mean  ten]{)erntiire  the  various  stations  in  the  Ishmd  do  not  show  ^reat  difference. 
Koshun,  the  most  southerly  point,  is  5°  Fah.  and  Tainan  8°  warmer  than  Taihoku  in  the 
north.  In  exti-emen  of  tem|)er«ture  the  difterence  is  more  marked.  Kcishun  experienced  no 
cold  greater  than  49°  and  Tainan  87°,  while  Tailioku  in  the  north  witnessed  a  very  few 
mornings  when  glistening  crystals  on  the  roof  tiles  denoted  frost,  with  a  minimum  temi)erature 
of  31.6°  recorded. 

During  these  extreme  coM  si)ells,  the  "  North  Range  "  of  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Taimsui, 
the  highest  |)eak  of  which  is  hut  8688  feet  above  the  sea,  are  occiisionally  cappecl  with  snow, 
and  in  February  1900,  there  were  two  days  when  the  snow  readied  below  the  2500  feet 
line.     The  highest  hills  of  the  interior  are  generally  crested  with  snow  on  the  coMest  days. 

The  island  is  free  from  longj)eriods  of  intenst^  heat,  though  at  certain  times  the  humidity 
of  the  air  makes  even  a  moderately  high  temi)erature  seem  extreme.  July  is  the  hottest 
month  with  a  mean  temperature  of  82.4°  in  both  Taihoku  and  Tainan,  and  81.7°  in  Koshun. 

There  are  occasional  days,  however,  excessively  hot.  The  highest  temjxirature  i*econled 
in  the  island  in  five  years  is  98.4°  at  Tainan,  97  7°  at  Taihoku,  and  only  92.10°  in  Koshun.' 
The  mean  maximum  temj>erature  has  never,  however,  exceeded  91°  for  a  month  in  the  north, 
and  90.5°  in  the  south.  The  nights  are  generally  cool,  and  if  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
a  well  ventilate<l  building  with  an  upper  storied  l)e<lroom,  the  heat  will  not  generally  disturb 
one's  sleep.  Even  in  the  day  time,  if  one  possesses  quarters  which  can  be  opened  in  all 
directions  to  the  breeze,  work  can  be  carried  on  without  feeling  es()ecial  inconvenience  from 
the  heat. 

Taihoku  is  slightly  warmer  than  its  neighboring  city  Kelung  in  summer,  and  a  little 
colder  in  winter.  It  is  also  slightly  warmer  than  Tamsui  Iwth  in  summer  and  winter  by 
about  0.4°. 

The  range  of  tem|)erature  l>etween  the  mean  of  the  hottest  month  and  that  of  the  coldest 
month  is  as  follows:— Taihoku  from  82.4°  to  56.7°  or  25.7° ;  Taichu  from  81.5°  to  57.9°  or 
23.6°  ;  Tainan  from  82.4°  to  60.6°  or  21.8°,  and  Koshun  in  the  extreme  south  81.7  to  67.8° 
or  only  13.9°.  The  figures  given  for  Koshun  appear  to  l)e  almost  identical  with  those  of 
Havana,  Cuba. 

J.  Shaughai,  Ichang,  Foochow,  Amoy,  aud  mauy  other  Oliiua  poiuts  have  recorded  higher  bein- 
peratures  than  auy  Formosa  points. 


METEOROLOGICAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  STATION  ON  BOKOTO  (PANQHOO) 
ISLAND  OP  THE  PESCADORE  GROUPS  FOB  A  PERIOD  OF  FIVE  YEARS,  1897-1901. 
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EARTHQUAKES. 

£11  rtl  I  quakes  are  frequent  in  Formosa,  but  rarely  severe.  When  we  note  that  the  i.slnnd 
is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  in  the  center  of  the  volcanic  chain,  which  includes  Japan  and  the 
Philippines,  two  lands  in  which  great  earthquakes  are  frequent,  the  wonder  is  that  Formosa 
is  not  more  often  disturlie<I.  Signs  of  volcanic  action  are  most  apparent  in  the  north  of  the 
island,  and  earthquakes  have  been  responsible  in  comparatively  late  days  for  several  rather 
extensive  toj)ographical  clnuiges.  There  are  three  craters  in  North  Range  between  Tamsui 
and  Kimpori  (Kimpauli)  of  which  North  hill  (Daitonzan)  is  the  most  extensive,  ranging  over 
700  feet  in  diameter  and  some  400  feet  in  depth.  This  crater  is  sometimes  filled  with  water, 
and  is  not  as  interesting  as  Mount  Chikushi  (Teck-ah-soan)  (3,638  ft.)  which  is  the  highest 
I)eak  of  the  North  Range.  The  writer  visited  the  latter  in  1895,  and  found  the  crater 
abounding  with  sulphur  springs,  several  of  which  were  very  active.  There  is  also  an  interesting 
deposit  of  lava  visible  on  the  l>each  some  twelve  miles  to  the  north  east  of  Tampui.  It  is  re|)orted 
on  the  authcu'ity  of  two  foreigners  who  observed  the  phenomenon  that,  during  the  great 
earthquake  of  18G7,  there  was  visible  at  sea,  off  Bush  Island,  Keiung, 'a  column  of  water  and 
ste:nn  which  for  a  moment  rose  to  a  considerable  height.  The  large  quantity  of  pumice  stone 
which  has  lieen  washe<l  upon  the  beach,  and  is  sometime^  seen  floating  at  sea  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kelung,  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  there  is  possibly  a  submarine  volcano  offtheiwrt. 
Some  4  miles  north  of  Toko  (Tang-kang),  South  Formosa,  a  slight  volcanic  eruption  occurred 
in  September,  1902.  From  a  newly  formed  crater  only  some  thirty  feet  in  diameter  arose  for 
several  days  dense  smoke  and  hot  mud  was  ejected,  the  latter  doing  some  damage  to  the  fiehls 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  This  is  known  as  the  Rigyo  volcano.  This  is  all  evidence  of  the 
volcanic  nature  of  the  island,  an<l  it  is  a  subject  for  congratulation  that  the  more  extensive 
convulsions  are,  evidently,  of  the  past. 

There  are  no  records  of  any  great  destructi<m  as  the  result  of  earthquakes.  In  1867,  during 
a  severe  earthquake,  houses  in  Kelung,  Kinj)ori  (Kimpauli),  Banka  and  other  northern  towns 
were  destroyed,  and  some  hundred  i>ersons  were  reported  killed,  and  Kelung  harbor  was  for  a 
minute  or  so  emptitnl  of  its  water.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  latter  feature  in  any  other 
way  except  as  the  result  of  sonje  accompanying  submarine  convulsion.' 

In  1881,  a  severe  shock  lasting  45' seconds  caused  some  loss  in  life  in  Banka  and  destroyeil 
several  buildings.  The  late  Dr.  Mackay  reports  that  at  Kinpori  some  years  ago  a  shock  was 
felt  and  sulphurous  water  lose  and  covered  certain  rice  fields  which  were  found  to  have  sunk 
three  feet. 

Of  late  years,  though  slight  earthquakes  have  been  frequently  recorded,  practically  no 
<hunage  has  been  done.  The  north  with  its  volcanic  hills  seems  jjiost  subject  to  these  convul- 
sions. During  the  past  five  years,  260  shocks  have  l>een  recorded  in  Taihoku  against  80  in 
Tainan  and  11  at  Koshun  in  the  extreme  south.  This  number  inclu<Ies  many  shocks  which, 
though  they  do  not  escape  the  delicate  instruments  employed  at  the  several  government 
stations,  are  not  otherwise  i)erceptible. 

NUMBER  OF  EARTHQUAKES  IN  FIVE  YEARS. 
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WINDS. 

Tlie  maximum  records  of  wind  velocity  are  interesting.  Taihoku  comes  first  with  97.3 
miles  an  hour,  Koshun  second  with  8r).7,  and  Tainan  and  Taichu  with  59.3  and  52.1  respec- 
tively.    Bokoto,  or  the  Pescadores  Islands,   which   are  de]>endencies  of  Formosa,  have  ex- 

1.  See  page  187. 
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of  Americans  from  Japanese  expedition,  t6.,  158; 
General  Le  Gendre  arrested  in,  159;  Mr.  Swinlioe 
aiTives  from,  174  ;  reference  in  Tientsin  treaty  to, 
ib. ;  export  of  Formosa  Oolong  in  1861  to,  175 ; 
early  trade  with,  177  ;  Taiwan  first  regular  steamer 
between  Formosa,  Hongkong,  and,  179  ;  reference 
to,  182,  190  ;  Taotai  of,  sent  to  Formosa  to  settle 
dispute  with  foreigners,  194,  197 ;  blockade  run> 
ners  from,  236 ;  report  of  Formosa  blockake  by 
Japanese  forces  causes  excitement  in,  258  ;  early 
trade  in  tea  with,  872  ;  decline  of  tea  trade  of,  ib.; 
Fonnosan  tea  trade  with,  ib.;  importation  of  tea 
firing  men  from,  874  ;  tea  trade  in  1872  with,  ib. ; 

.  tea  trade  in  1880  with,  375  ;  tea  trade  in  1885  with, 
376;  efforts  to  check  tea  adulteration  made  by 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in,  377;  tea  trade  with,  384; 
import  of  tea  boxes  from,  386,  388  ;  tea  firms  at, 
389 ;  advantages  ns  a  shipping  point  of,  390  ;  ruin 
of  tea  industry  in,  394  ;  shipments  of  coal  dust  to, 
488;  importation  of  salt  from,  507;  Hoklos  from, 
591 ;  shipping  between  Formosa  and,  637.  See 
Knlangstt. 

Avipelis  japonicnSf  XII. 

Amphitrite,  wreck  of  brig,  181. 

Amtaiching.     See  Geiiteisho. 

**  A  Naturalist  in  North  Celebes,"  reference  to,  587* 

AfMiias  saliva.    See  Pine  Apple. 

Ananasu,    See  Pine  Apple. 

Anderson,  Dr.  Peter,  606. 

Audalusian  chickens,  558. 

Audrade,  commander  of  first  Portuguese  expedition 
to  China,  9  ;  adverse  termination  of  his  mission, 
ib, 

Anglo  Indian,  plundering  of  wrecked  ship,  256. 

Anger,  Doctor,  309. 

Aug-9ok-kwi.     See  Pose  Mallow. 

Animals  of  Formosa,  appendix  III. 

Auko,  petroleum  and  natural  gas  at,  493. 

Aukoi,  tea  plants  from,  373;  immigration  of  tea 
planters  from,  379 ; 

Ann,  the  ship,  her  crew  massacred  by  Chinese 
officials,  103. 

Annam,  Formosa  trade  with,  626,  627. 

Aitne,  wreck  of  vessel,  217. 

Aiwiia  squamosa^  541. 

Anpeiching,  Government  model  tea  factory  at,  639. 

Anpei.     See  Anping. 

Anping,  (known  as  Taiwan  prior  to  1662),  the  site 
of,  visited  by  the  Chinese  admiral  Yu  Ta-yeou,  5 ; 
the  seat  of  Koxinga's  court,  49;  Imp^i^ial  Chinese 
forces  land  at,  80 ;  attacked  in  1800  by  rebels,  93  ; 
rebels  retire  from,  94  ;  reference  to,  llo  ;  (  hinese 
Imperial  ^Faritimc  Customs  opened  at,  176;  Taiwan 
first  regular  stcamor  to  visit.  179;  early. shipping 
at,  ib.,  180,  182;  British  navnl  forces  in  control  of 
port  of,  191-194;  held  by  British  forces,  195; 
stormed  by  Lieutenant  Gordon,  196,  207;  new 
fort  erected  near,  209 ;  telegraph  laid  to,  210 ; 
harbour  light  established  nt,  214  ;  wrecks  at,  217  ; 
effect  of  French  campaign  on,  235,  237  ;  official 
di.strict  of,  244 ;  reference  to,  246 ;  cable  from 
Pescadores  to,  laid,  247 ;  landing  of  British 
marines  at,  849,  350  ;  Liu  Yung-fu  orders  foreigners 
to  leave,  350  ;  firing  on  Japoi.eAe  gvvulcat  by  land 


fort  at,  ib.;  British  cruisers  cleared  for  action  at, 
ib.,  consternation  caused  by  withdrawal  of  British 
forces  from,  ib.,  Chinese  customs  withdraw  from, 
351 ;  escape  of  Liu  Yung-fu  from,  363  ;  assistance 
rendered  needy  Chinese  by  foreignera  at,  367 ; 
decline  of  camphor  export  from,  410,  435;  ex- 
port of  rattans  from,  412;  salt  producing  fields 
near,  505;  importation  of  salt  to,  506,  507; 
export  of  turmeric  from,  520;  of  jute  from, 
530 ;  of  pine  apple  fibre  from,  535 ;  of  pith  and 
pith  paper  from,  543;  foreign  residents  at,  600; 
brauch  tramway  line  to,  6^,  622 ;  description 
of  harbor  at,  624  ;  total  trade  of,  636. 

Aupingching.     See  Anpeiching. 

**  Anson's  Voyages,*'  reference  to,  84. 

Ant-eaters  in  Formosa,  XVI. 

Anthns  cervinus,  A.  maculatiis,  A.  ricltardi,  XIT. 

Antoinette,  wreck  of  vessel,  217. 

Aoyagi  coal  mine,  485. 

Aogiri.    See  Sterculia  Fibie  Plant, 

Apes  Hill  fort,  Takow,  capture  of,  by  Japanese, 
357,  358. 

Aquila  Miaca,  IX,  XIII. 

Arai,  Captain,  267. 

Aralia  (Fatsia)  papyriftia.    See  Pith  Paper  Plant, 

Arachis  hypogaea.     See  Pea  nut. 

Arboricola  ctiidigularis,  X,  XIV. 

*'  Architect,**  Formosa  trading  ship,  400. 

Area  of  Formosa,  1. 

Areca  catechu,  541,  556. 

Areca  nut  chewing,  128,  134,  150.  See  Areca  catechu. 

Areotnmix  rostrata,  X. 

Arichi,  Vice-Admiral,  298;  Japanese  fleet  under, 
358. 

Ariko  (Ahlikang),  coal  measures  near,  490. 

Arikun.    See  Pepo  Group. 

Arima  Company,  487. 

Arisan  Mountain,  tobacco  cultivation  by  Savages  of, 
553  ;  forests  on,  559. 

Aristolochia  sp,,  556. 

Arms,  exchange  of,  a  token  of  friendship,  87 ;  local 
manufacture  of,  for  sale  to  Savages,  119;  descrip- 
tion of  Hakka,  230.     See  Rifles. 

Arnislrong  guns  at  Kelung,  298,  299. 

Aroostook,  U.  S.  Gunboat.  191. 

Arsenal,  Chinese,  description  of,  286;  its  capacity, 
ib. 

Art,  Chinese,  in  native  houses,  129. 

Artificial  camphor,  production  in  Germany  of,  642. 

Asano  Company,  petroleum  fields  held  by,  495. 

Artesian  wells,  cheapness  of,  612. 

Artillery,  heavy  field,  found  unsuitable,  382. 

Arthur,  S.  S.,  268,  284,  807;  fired  on,  at  Tamsui, 
308  ;  threatened  sinking  of,  309 ;  departure  of,  310. 

Arsenal,  looting  of,  302. 

Ashton,  Mr.  Francis,  207,  305,  527. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Japan.  **  A  List  of  Plants  from 
Formosa'"  published  by,  387. 

Asia,  indigo  in,  516. 

Assam,  ramie  in,  521. 

Atalantia  buxifolia,  656. 

Atayal  group  of  Savages,  563 ;  classification  of,  56S; 
population  of,  564  ;  location  of,  ib  ;  dwellings  of, 
ib. ;  dress  of,  565 ;  ornaments  of,  ib. ;  taitooibg 
among,  ib. ;  food  of,  ib. ;  marriage  customs  of, 
566  ;  disease  among,  ib. ;  burial  customs  of,  ib. ; 
head-hunting  among,  t6.,  567 ;  religion  of,  567; 
licentious  dances  of  women  of,  tft.,  568 ;  vocabulary 
of,  II. 

Aulang.     See  Koio. 

Australia,  anticipated  market  for  tea  in,  873;  trade 
in  sugar  with,  44h;  Formosa  trade  with,  6k6, 687. 
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location,  nnd  inakiiig  fast  to  any  thing  in  the  vicinity  which  promised  a  good  hold.     Some 
worked  their  way  high  up  the  river,  others  dropped  down  stream. 

In  an  hour's  time  the  river  front  was  trnnsformefl  from  a  scene  of  noisy  activity  to  one  of 
lonely  qniorude,  with  scarcely  a  hoat  to  he  seen.  The  gusts  of  wind  were  now  more  frequent, 
the  velocity  greater,  and  the  river  was  gradually  rising  in  height  until  at  8.30  p  ni.  it  had 
overflowe<l  its  banks.  The  Tamsui  river  flows  in  a  north- westerlv  direction  to  tlie  sea,  and  the 
wind  which  :it  this  time  was  coming  from  the  north-west  was  rapidly  banking  up  the  water 
and  thus  :id<ling  to  the  volume  in  the  up]>er  river.  An  liour  later  the  winds  were  increasing  in 
fury,  and  the?  water  was  now  slowly  entering  the  streets  of  Daitotei. 

Formosa  houses,  in  common  with  most  Chinese  buildings,  are  very  badly  constructed. 
Sun-dried  niud  brick  is  the  favorite  building  material  used,  and  even  the  more  pretentious 
native  establishments  use  these  bricks  for  the  main  walls,  with  the  addition  of  perhaps  two  or 
three  brick  pillars  to  help  suppnt  the  roof,  or  in  the  case  of  some  houses  which  front  on 
prominent  streets,  a  facing  of  red  brick  or  tile.  A  stone  foundation  extending  up 
several  feet  above  ground  is  expected  to  protect  the  buildings  from  ordinary  floods,  and  such 
part^  of  the  walls  as  are  expose<l  are  usually  protected  by  flat  tiles  fastened  with  wooden  pins, 
or  by  a  covering  of  grass  or  plaster.  If  the  terrific  winds  and  rain  tear  down  the  tile  facing 
or  their  coating  of  straw  or  plaster,  the  earth  bricks  are  of  course  converted  into  mud  again, 
with  the  natural  result  that  the  whole  structure  collapses.  The  use  of  so  convenient  and 
economical  an  article  as  mud  seems  to  have  appealed  to  Chinese  builders  in  cases  where 
substantial  structures  were  desired  and  paid  for,  and  the  storm  disclosed  nnid  to  the  astonished 
owner  where  there  should  have  been  lime  or  cement,  and  mud  where  there  should  have  been 
even  brick  or  stone. 

By  midnight  the  flood  had  reached  out  over  the  low  lands  in  every  direction,  and  spread 
through  the  streets  of  Daitotei,  entering  the  lower  floor  of  the  houses  and  stirring  godown  men 
and  store  keepers  into  activity  that  their  goods  nn'ght  be  removed  to  upper  stories  or  piled 
up  on  hastily  constructed  staging,  and  thus  temporarily  at  least  out  of  danger  from  the 
water.  Every  building  in  the  place  trembles  and  creaks  with  the  great  wind,  and  the  lighter 
frame  structures  may  almost  be  said  to  rock.  The  storm  continued  to  increase  in  volume 
until  4  in  the  morning  when  it  appeared  to  be  at  its  height.  The  sitmition  then  was  alarming. 
The  river  had  risen  22.4  feet  above  normal,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  with  a  velocity 
exceeding  71  miles  an  hour  in  Taihoku  and  over  97  miles  in  Kelung.  The  principal  street 
in  Dait/)tei  Nvas  under  6  feet  of  water,  and  other  places  less  favorably  situated  10  to  14  feet. 
The  water  was  up  level  with  the  roofs  of  most  of  the  small  Chinese  structures,  and  in  the 
larger  upper  storied  structures  there  was  from  4  to  8  feet  on  the  giound  flcmr.  A  half  dozen 
or  so  houses  srtinitefl  on  a  narrow  elevated  strip  which  extends  for  a  few  blocks  through  the 
center  of  the  city  had  but  a  foot  or  so  of  water  in  their  compounds.  The  streets  of  Taihoku 
were  nearly  all  under  water  ranging  from  1  to  3  feet. 

The  most  alarming  feature  of  the  storm  at  Daitotei  was  the  great  rapidity  with  which  the 
water  was  running.  The  first  street  back  from  the  river  was  a  swift,  noisy,  torrent  >vith  a 
current  so  strong  that  one  could  not  stand  against  it,  while  on  the  river  front  a  terrific  sea 
was  running,  and  great  waves  were  picked  up  bodily  by  the  wind  and  thrown  against  the 
buildings  with  a  force  which  would  appear  beyond  the  power  of  a  mere  floo<led  river.  No 
boat  could  live  in  that  sea,  and  many  Chinese  craft  which  broke  from  their  fiistenings  were 
swamped,  others  driven  up  among  the  submerged  houses,  and  many  of  the  larger  junks  were 
carried  far  into  the  fields.  The  cries  of  the  unfortunate  sailors  were  sometimes  heard  above 
the  storm,  but  assistance  >vas  impossible.  The  noise  was  a  terrible  feature  itself,  and 
subjected  one  to  constant  alarm.  The  rain  was  carried  along  by  the  gale  with  a  force 
that  sou nde<l  as  though  the  house  was  being  bon)barde<l  with  |)ebbles,  and  each  blast  of 
wind  seemed  more  fierce  than  the  one  that  preceded  it.  Added  to  this,  the  rush  of  wild 
waters  which  one  could  not  only  hear  but  often  feel  as  they  dashed  up  against  the  building,  and 
the  occasional  alarming  crash  as  a  neighboring  structure  was  dashed  to  the  ground,  while 
one  wondered  if  his  own  habitation  would  be  the  next  to  succuml) ;  all  tended  to  put  one 
in  a  condition  of  mentid  torture  not  pleasant  to  anticipate. 

After  4  a.m.  the  barometer  began  to  rise  slowly,  and  the  wind  which  had  veered  around 
to  the  west,  and  later  to  the  south,  now  commenced  to  blow  from  the  south-east  and  with  less 
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near,  591 ;   cho  establishocl  at,  69? ;   permauent 

garrison  at,  G19  ;  railway  to,  G2i. 
Bird,  Mr.  S.  Godfrey,  murderous  attack  on,  199. 
Birds  of  Formosa,  appoudix  II. 
Births,  statistics  of,  599. 
Bisclwffia  javanica^  558. 
Bito.     See  Pitliau. 

Bitter,  Captain  de,  in  charge  of  Kelung,  57. 
Black  Flags,  reputation  of,  325;  Japanese  attack  on, 

at  Scnpitsusan,  333 ;   history  of,    346.     See  Liu 

Ynng-fu, 
Blackmail,  levying  by  Cliineseof,  370. 
Black  Stream,  description  of,  412. 
Black  troops  employed  by  Koxinga,  37. 
Blankets  (paper),  manufacture  of,  54C. 
Blind,  school  for  the,  established  by  Rev.  Campbell, 

607, 
Blockade  of  Formosa,  declared  by  French,    231 ; 

raised,  238.     See   French  Campaign. 
Blood-diinking,  sealing  an  oath  with,  65.' 
Blossonit  Britisli  warship,  584. 
lilumen  halsamifcra^  555,  556. 
Bout  li.     See  Jasmine. 
Bockenbnrgh,  40. 
JJoehmeria  nivca,  (China  Grass),  521,  527  :  B,  tcna- 

cissima,  521,  52^2.     See  C  hina  Orass. 
Bojo,  Major,  328,  329. 
Bokluira,  P.  &  0.  S.S.,  loss  of,  256. 
Boko  (Pang-hoo),  cho  at,  597. 
Hokobi     (Baukangboi),    65;  capture    by    Japanese 

troops  of,  361. 
Bokoto  (Pescadores),  rainfall  at,  XVIII ;  exceptional 

records  of  wind  velocity  obtained  at,  XXIII. 
Bokphu-yung.    See  Rose  Mallow. 
Bokusekikaku,  cheroots  made   by  Savages  of,  553 ; 

Tapioca  Plant  near,  555. 
Bambox  malabaricnm,  556. 
Jiomghoot  tribe,  119. 

Bond  notes,  issue  of,  by  Liu  Yung-fu,  352. 
Borio  (Pangliau),   South   Formosa,  desciiption   of, 

113,    209 ;   landing    of  Japanese  troops  at  354  ; 

gold  found  near,  466. 
Borio  (Pangliau),  North  Formosa,  coal   found  at, 

476  ;  coal  mine  at,  484-487. 
Borneo  camphor,  443. 

Bort,  Admiral,  sent  to  Formosa,  56 ;  ho  seeks  the 
cooperation  of  the  Tartar  government,  t6.;  he  sails 
to  Batavia,  ib  ;  he  returns  with  a  strong  force, 'i6.; 
he  secures  Tartar  cooperation,  t6. ;  assists  in 
driving  tlie  Mings  from  Amoy,  57 ;  rejects  pro- 
posals from  Chdng  King,  ib. ;  recaptures  Kelung, 
t6.;  returns  to  Batavia,  t6. 

Bos  chinensis,  XVI. 

Bosch,  Jacob,  47. 

Botan  Savages,  119;  refusal  of,  to  recognize  Chief 
Tokitok,  122 ;  murder  of  Loochoo  castaways  by, 
123 ;  Japanese  expedition  arrives  to  punish  the, 
126  ;  hostility  of,  139, 140, 144,  145 ;  town  of,  148 ; 
the  capture  and  burning  of  the  village  of  the,  t6.  ; 
the  punishment  of,  beneficial  to  humanity,  169. 

Botcler,  Captain,  225,  226,  229. 

Botel  Tobago,  the  island  of,  112,  172  ;  use  of  China 
Grass  by  savages  of,  522 ;  manufacture  of  banana 
fibre  by  savages  of,  537  ;  cocoa  nut  palm  fouud  on, 
555 ;  slaughter  by  Chinese  of  savages  of,  584  ; 
annihilation  of  Chinese  expedition  by  savages  of, 
585  ;  savages  of,  584-590 ;  Japanese  expedition  to, 
585;  visit  of  author  to,  ib. ;  inhabitants,  origin  of, 
585,  596 ;  dwellings  of,  587  ;  dress  of,  588  ;  orna- 
ments of,  ib.;  food  of,  589;  disease  among,  ib.; 
religion  off  590 ;  traditions  of,  ib. ;  great  plague 

-•A  .  vocabulary  ol  savages  ol,  III, 


Boundaries,  of  f^ormosa,  1,  312 ;  o^  the  Pescadores, 
312. 

Bowden,  Mr.,  273. 

Bowstring  Hemp,  quality  of  fibre  from,  538;  at 
Taihoku  agricultural  station,  538,  557. 

Boxes,  tea,  manufacture  and  painting  of,  887. 

Boyd  &  Co.,  start  business  in  South  Kormosa,  177  ; 
their  hong  attacked,  203;  they  obtain  au  in- 
demnity from  Chinese  government,  204 ;  Messrs. 
Cass  and  Darling  to  the  rescue  of,  ib, ;  in 
Twatutia,  305 ;  establishment  at  Tamsui  of,  374. 

Brassica  chinensis.     See  Rape  Oil  Plant. 

Braune,  Mr.  Geo.  C.  P.,  at  Tainan,  174  ;  at  Tamusi, 
176,  177. 

Brazil,  camphor  trees  in,  414. 

Brennan,  Mr.  W.,  blockaded  in  Tamsui,  224. 

Breynia  officinalis^  556, 

Bridges,  rattan  supports  used  for,  112. 

British,  the  proposed  occupation  of  Formosa  by  the, 
171 ;  the  occupation  of  Anping  by  the,  194,  198. 

British.     See  English.     See  Great  Britain. 

British  Consul,  at  Takow,  119,  121  ;  loads  armed 
expedition,  188,  204. 

British  Consulate,  the  establishment  of,  at  Hobe 
(Tamsui),  175. 

British  India,  Formosa  trade  with,  626,  627. 

British  marines  at  Daitotei  (Twatutia),  305. 

British  Minister,  requests  the  opening  of  the  Kelung 
coal  deposits,  478 ;  Wade,  renders  valuable  as- 
sistance in  settlement  of  dispute  between  Japan 
and  China,  163. 

Briti.<)h  subjects,  killed  near  Kelung,  101 ;  horrible 
massacre  of,  at  Tainanfu.  105-109;  at  Tainaufu, 
177  ;  list  of,  at  Tamsui  in  1866,178. 

Brodhurst,  Captain  and  Mrs.  John  0.,  rescue  of, 
370. 

Brotissonctia  kashinoki,  516. 

Broussonetia  papijrifera^  tobacco  wrapped  by  the 
savages  in  the  bark  of,  553.     See  Paper  Mulberry. 

Brown  &  Co.,  open  business  in  the  South,  177,  203, 
305  ;  establishment  at  Tamsui  of,  374. 

Browne,  Dr.,  of  the  gunboat  CocJccJia/crj  226,  229 ; 
receives  thanks  of  General  Sun,  230,  231. 

Brownlow,  Mr.,  blockaded  in  Tamsui,  222,  224. 

Bruce,  Mr.  Robert  H.,  305 ;  arrival  at  Tamsui  of, 
374. 

BitcJianga  atra,  VII,  XII. 

Buffaloes,  water,  129 ;  injury  caused  by  frightened, 

356. 
Buildings,  method  of  constructing  Chinese,  XXV. 
Bukungkiok,  official  protection  of  savages  by,  425. 
Bulaca  neicarensiSt  IX,  XIII. 
Bulbuls  of  Formosa,  VII. 
Bunzampo,  indigo  grown  near,  517;  Broussonetia 

kashinoki  found    at,    546;     Wikstroemia   retusa 

found  near,  547. 
Burketr,  Captain,  179. 
Burial    customs    of,    Atayal    savage    gronp,    566; 

Vonum  savage  group,  569;    Tsou  savage  group, 

571;  Tsaliseu  savage  group,  573;  Pai wan  savage 

group,  575 ;    Puyuma  savage  group,  677 ;    Ami 

savage  group,  579. 
Burial  of  Chinese  dead  by  Japanese  military,  340. 
Burlingame,  Anson,  U.  S.  Minister,  122. 
Burmah,  Blumca  balsamifcra  in,  556. 
Burokau.     See  Buroko, 
Buroko  (Burokau)  stream,  gold  placer  mining  on, 

461. 
Bush  Island,  623. 

Bustard,  British  gunboat,  181,  193. 
Butastnr  imliciis,  XIV. 
Buteo  plumipeSt  XIII. 
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Some  months  were  required  to  repair  the  streets,  and  remove  the  last  signs  of  the  damage 
done  by  this  great  storm.  'J1ie  total  financial  lo.ss  was  a  very  large  one.  The  recuperative 
power,  however,  of  the  Chiucfje  la  great,  and  in  a  few  weeks  new  buildings  exhibiting  tiie  same 
sh(Kldy,  ruinous  construction  were  being  erectinl,  and  with  nui<l  quite  as  strong  a  favorite  as  a 
substitute  for  lime  as  before.  My  pre.sent  landlord  has  reconstructed  his  sea-wall  four  times 
in  four  successive  years"  «nd  the  **  possibility  of  rebuilding  it  again  the  present  year  seema 
excellent.  "  Experience  niay  be  the  best  tencher,"  but  it  is  apparently  a  very  inefficient  one 
when  Chinese  landlords  are  the  scholar's. 


GOVERNMENT  TABLE  OF  WIND  VELOCITY  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE  IN 

FORMOSA,  AVERAGE  FOR  FIVE  YEARS.  1897  TO  1901. 


Mean  Velocity  of  Wind 
(^liles  per  hour). 

Extremes  of  Maximum  Velocity 
(Miles  per  hour). 
, ^^ 

Taihoku.    Taichu.     Tainan. 
340            30.0            34.2 

of  Wind 

January.. 

Taihoku. 
.     11.0 

Taichu 
8.0 

.    Tainan. 
116 

—   .^ 

,     Koshuii. 
13.4 

Koshun. 
42.0 

I«'ebruary 

9.2 

7.6 

12.7 

13.2 

34  0 

34.7 

36.7 

39.8 

Harcti 

.     116 

6.9 

11.4 

12.1 

35.1 

24.4 

44.7 

35.6 

April 

.     10  7 

6.3 

94 

110 

84.2 

25.9 

40.0 

34.4 

May 

.       8.7 

4.9 

8.3 

9.8 

42  0 

23.9 

83.1 

86.7 

June 

.       7.8 

5.8 

8.0 

9.8 

30.0 

30.4 

38.0 

45.9 

July 

74 

5.4 

8.5 

8.9 

40.5 

30  2 

*'44.5 

38.7 

Aagast 

.     10.1 

5.8 

9.4 

9.4 

97.3 

52.1 

53.5 

67.8 

September 

.       8.9 

6.0 

8.0 

7.6 

80,1 

50.5 

42  9 

40.5 

October 

.     12.5 

6.5 

89 

119 

71.8 

49.7 

59.3 

52.1 

November 

.     12.3 

7.2 

10.1 

163 

34.7 

45.0 

44.7 

49.4 

December 

.     110 

7.4 

11.4 

15.4 

32.4 

87.6 

46.1 

50.1 

Mean 

.     10.1 

6.3 

9.8 

11.6 

— 

— 

— 

Strongest  Wind,  its 

Direction 

AND  Date. 

Station. 

Velocity. 

Direction. 

Date. 

Taihokn    . . 

•  •                •  • 

•  • 

97.3  miles 

E. 

5lh  August, 

1899. 

Taichu 

•  •                •  • 

•  • 

52.1  miles 

NNE. 

23rd  August, 

1899. 

Tainan 

•  •                •  • 

•  « 

59.3  miles 

ssw. 

1st  October, 

,1897. 

Koshun 

•  •                •  • 

•  • 

85.7  miles 

s. 

20th  May,  1901. 

ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE. 


Mean  Pressure  of  Atmosphere 
(In  Inches.) 


January 

February 

March 

April . . 

May  .. 

June  . . 

July  .. 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Mean 


Taihoku. 

,     30.13 

,  30.12 
30.05 

,  29.95 
29.83 
29.72 
29.72 
29  67 
29.82 
29.96 
3Q.05 
30.15 
29.93 


Taichu. 
30.05 
30.04 
29.99 
29.90 
29.80 
29.71 
29.72 
29.65 
29.77 
29  87 
29.95 
30.04 
29.87 


Tainan. 
30.06 
30.03 
29.99 
29.90 
29.81 
29.72 
29.72 
29.67 
29.77 
29.87 
29.95 
30.04 
29.88 


Koshun. 
80.04 
30.02 
29.98 
29.90 
29.82 
29.74 
29.74 
29.69 
29.79 
29.88 
29.94 
30.03 
29.88 


The  Extreme  of  ^linimum  Pressure  of 

Atmosphere  recorded  each  month 

for  five  years. 


Taihoku. 
29.76 
29.56 
29.74 
29.63 
29.44 
29.27 
29.23 
28.75 
29.92 
29.15 
29.58 
29.84 
28.76 


Taichu. 
29.56 
29.54 
29.61 
29.57 
29.40 
29.25 
29.98 
28.45 
28.66 
25U1 
29.43 
29.71 
28.46 


Tainan. 
29.78 
29.52 
29.72 
29.69 
29.52 
29.28 
29.33 
28.59 
28.75 
29.12 
29.44 
29.78 
28.59 


Koshun. 
29.77 
29.56 
29.76 
29.61 
29.38 
28.82 
29.33 
28.76 
28.93 
29.35 
29.73 
29.78 
28.76 


WbEX. 


Caprimnlgus  tnonticola„  VIII ;  C.  stictomust  VIII, 
X,  XIII. 

Carica  papaya^  541, 

Caroline  HutchiiigSt  wreck  of  barque,  217. 

Carrol,  Mr.,  British  Consul  iu  South  Formosa,  118, 
119,  121. 

Cart,  description  of  Chiuese,  106. 

Cass,  Mr.  Fraucis,  305. 

Cass,  S.  S.,  307.     See  Arthur. 

Cassel,  Lieut.  Commander,  U.  S.  N.,  member  of 
Japanese  expedition,   124,  126;  his  sickness,  166. 

Castor  Oil  Plant  {Ricinus  comviunis),  651 ;  leaves 
of,  consumed  by  Cliinese  women  to  increase  their 
flow  of  milk,  ib. ;  use  of  leaves  as  a  healing  agent 
for  wounds,  ib. ;  fertilizer  made  from  oil  cake  of, 
ib.  ;  use  of,  as  cattle  feed  in  India,  ib. 

Casualties,  estimate  of,  attributable  to  the  Japanese- 
Chinese  Formosan  campaign,  364,  365. 

Catamaran,  Formosan  sea-going,  description  of,  356. 

Cavalry,  of  Koxinga,  33 ;  Benyowsky's  doubtful 
description  of  a  savage  prince  and  his,  86,  89 ; 
absence  of  good  roads  and  dry  fields  in  Formosa 
destroys  eflectiveuess  of,  322  ;  troop  of,  annihilated 
by  insurgents  near  Taikokan  (Tokoham),  328 ; 
Chinese  exhibit  captured  hoises  of  the  Japanese, 
361. 

Cave  on  Palm  Island,  47  note. 

Censor,  duties  of  Chinese,  73. 

Ceiitropus  beJigaleiisi^,  IX,  XIII.  C.  javaniciis, 
XIII. 

Centurion^  British  battleship,  lands  marines,  271. 

Ccrvnltis  reevesii,  XVI  appendix. 

Cervtis  pseudaxis,  XVI ;  C.  sivinJioii,  ib. 

Ce.-siou  of  Formosa,  to  England  proposed  by  China, 
265;  to  Japan  discussed  at  Shimonoseki  con- 
ference, 276,  277  ;  to  Japan  by  Emperor  of  China, 
349. 

Ccttia  cantans  mt7»uto,  VI,  X,  XI ;  C.  canturiens,  V, 
XI ;  C.  fortipes,  XI ;  C.  minutu,  VI,  XI. 

Ceylon,  tea  expert  from,  377  ;  camphor  trees  in,  414. 

Chair  riding,  106;  author's  experience,  316,  317, 
318. 

Chai  Yen,  adulterant  used  in  camphor,  433. 

Chakosiu,  Japanese  engagement  near,  356. 

Chakuvukuvum  savagei,  574. 

Chalcophaps  iitdica,  X,  XIV  ;  C.  formosana,  X. 

Chamaecyparis  iu  Formosa,  XVII. 

CJiaviaerops  excelsa.    See  Fan  Palm. 

Champion,  British  warship,  235. 

Chang  Ching.     See  Ching  Ching, 

Chang  Chi-tung,  Viceroy,  support  of  Liu  Yung  fu 
by,  351.     . 

Changchoo,  Hoklos  from,  591 ;  the  people  of,  in 
combat  with  those  of  Tswingchoo,  93. 

Changpoo,  591. 

Changwha,  district  of,  established,  73  ;  description 
of,  99.    See  Shoka. 

Chapel,  Roman  Catholic,  destroyed,  191;  Protestant, 
in  South  destroyed,  192;  burned,  205;  Dr. 
Mackay's,  destroyed  in  the  north,  206.  See 
Christians  and  Missions. 

Chapisoan.     See  Senpitstisan, 

Chapsia  brauniafui,  X,  XII. 

Chefoo,  Shimonoseki  treaty  ratified  at,  277. 

Chekiang,  camphor  in,  414. 

Cheng  tree,  558. 

Clieng  Chi'lung  (father  of  Koxinga)  as  a  pirate  in 
Fomiosa,  8;  sketch  of  his  life,  31  and  note  ;  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  Chinese  troops, 
31 ;  accused  of  secretly  aiding  the  Tartars,  32  ; 
made  King  of  Pingam  by  the  Tartars,  ib. ;  carried 
prisoner  to  Peking,  ib. 


Chdng  Ching,  son  of  Koxinga,  36 ;  his  various  name^, 
49  note  ;  is  placed  in  command  at  Amoy,  4J  ;  his 
death  ordered  by  his  father,  54 ;  his  early  dissipa- 
tion, ib. ;  proclaimed  2nd  King  of  Formosa  by  his 
followers  on  the  mainland,  55  ;  receives  overtures 
from  the  Tartar  government,  ib. ;  leaves  for  For- 
mosa, ib. ;  calls  at  the  Pescadores,  ib. ;  he  arrives 
as  King  and  conquers  his  uncle's  forces,  ib, ;  his 
administration,  56-60;  he  is  threatened  by  the 
Dutch,  56  ;  loses  his  footing  iu  Amoy,  57  ;  makes 
generous  proposals  to  the  Dutch,  ib. ;  fosters 
agriculture,  58  ;  builds  a  palace  for  the  exiled  Ming 
princes,  ib. ;  establishes  a  system  of  education,  ib. ; 
builds  a  temple  in  honor  of  his  father,  ib. ;  carries 
on  a  secret  trade  with  Amoy,  ib.;  solicits  com- 
mercial treaties  with  the  Philippines,  Siam,  and 
.Japan,  59  ;  negotiates  with  the  English  East  India 
Company,  ib. ;  joins  the  King  of  Fokien  in  revolt 
against  Manchus,  60 ;  turns  his  army  against  his 
nlly,  ib.;  retreats  to  Amoy,  ib.;  fights  with 
Imperial  forces  at  Hatching,  ib. ;  is  defeated  and 
loses  Amoy,  ib. ;  the  death  of,  ib. ;  encouragement 
of  sugar  industry  by,  445 ;  of  salt  manufacture  by, 
505,  506. 

Cheng  Ko-shwang,  becomes  King  of  ITormosa,  60 ; 
intrigued  against  by  the  Fokien  government,  60  ; 
loses  Tung  sang  and  the  Pescadores,  61 ;  contem- 
plates removing  to  Luzon  island,  ib. ;  sends  pro- 
posals of  submission  to  Peking,  t6. ;  his  conditional 
proposals  rejected,  ib. ;  makes  an  unconditional 
surrender,  ib. ;  is  relieved  of  his  kingship,  ib. ; 
ordered  to  visit  Peking,  ib. ;  is  ret^eived  kindly,  62  ; 
receives  the  title  of  '*  Sea-quelling  Duke,"  62;  his 
descendants,  ib. 

Chdng  Ko  tsang,  succeeds  Chdng  Ching  as  King  of 
Formosa,  60  ;  assassination  of,  60. 

Cheng  Kung.     (See  Koxinga.) 

Chengtieufu.    See  Sakkam  and  Taiwan. 

Chenkansoau  (n  aukansan),  Japanese  capture  of, 
334. 

Chcng-pe  tree,  558. 

Cheng-sam  tree,  558. 

Cheuadiak  tribe,  119. 

Chia-Chio.     See  Scirptis, 

Chiahslian  vilhige,  road  to,  155. 

Chiang  Huang.     See  Turmeric. 

Chien  Chu-choan  leads  a  rebellion,  81,  82. 

Chien-shan  (Pescadores),  capture  by  Japanese  of, 
267. 

Chihaka.    See  Seishikiaku. 

Chiia  (Indigo),  516. 

Chiksia  savage  village,  144. 

Chikuhoku  (Tek-sack),  indigo  in,  517. 

Chikuko,  sulphur  springs  at,  496. 

Chikunan  (Tek-lam),  indigo  near,  617* 

Children,  murder  among  Chinese  of,  62  note ;  murder 
of  female  and  deformed,  608;  services  of  the 
Spanish  mis- ions  in  rescuing  female,  613. 

Chimhua.    See  Shinko. 

China  (See  Chinese),  her  loss  in  the  cession  of  For- 
mosa to  Japan,  2;  desolated  by  civil  wars,  W; 
Formosa  becomes  a  possession  of,  61,  64  ;  at  first 
offers  no  objection  to  the  Japanese  expeditloo, 
137 ;  later  requests  Japanese  troops  to  withdraw 
from  Formosa,  138 ;  the  Imperial  govemmeDi  of, 
solicits  English  occupation  of  Formosa,  265; 
falling  off  in  tea  trade  of,  372 ;  export  of  camphor 
from,  414 ;  importations  of  salt  from,  505;  smuggl- 
ing of  salt  from,  506;  shipment  of  tunueric  to, 
520 ;  China  grass  common  in,  521 ;  jnte  pl»ot 
grown  iu,  530 ;  cultivation  of  Fan  Palm  in,  638 ; 
priooipal  market  for  pith  and  pitli*paper  io,  519 ; 
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Abaca  ("  Manila  Hemp  "),  687.    See  Banana. 

Abcofiat  Chinese  soldiers  plunder  wrecked  barque, 
181,  182. 

Abies  tree,  558. 

Aborigines.     See  Savages, 

Abura  Giri.    See  Elacococca, 

Abutilon  Indicmn^  541. 

Acacia  Richii^  558. 

Accipiter  gularis,  XIII.    A.  virgatns,  ib, 

Achyranthes  aspera,  556. 

Acrtdotheres  cristatellus,  VIII,  XIII. 

Activ^  S.  8.,  wreck  of,  370. 

Adan.    See  Screto  Pine. 

Adele,  Loss  of  barque,  207. 

Adiantum  capilkis -veneris j  5il. 

Administration  of  Formosa,  the  Dutch,  as  applied 
to  the  savages,  15,  24 ;  the  Dutcli  "  Landdag," 
24  ;  the  Tartar,  63,  64,  68,  69,  70,  73,  75  ;  extortion 
of  the  Tartar  officials  of,  69 ;  Choo  Yihkwei's 
attempt  at,  71,  73  ;  changes  in,  instituted  by  Tar- 
tars, 89;  by  Chinese  authorities,  100,  208,  209, 
211,  212;  reorganization  after  French  war  of 
Chinese,  244  ;  Chinese  offices  of,  after  French  war, 
245  ;  official  organization  of,  during  late  Chinese 
Begime,  245,  255  ;  Japanese,  departments  of,  313; 
system  of,  under  present  Japanese  regime,  596- 
598 ;  assistance  given  to  industry  by  Japanese. 
See  Commnnicaticyns,  Ediicationt  Finance^  Judi- 
cial Procedure  and  Mcfndarins. 

Adventure,  receiving  ship,  175;  British  Consulate 
established  on,  ib. 

Aeldorp,  Captain,  opposes  Koxinga,  37. 

Afforestation,  659.     See  Foiests. 

Africa,  tea  in,  373  ;  indigo  in,  516. 

Agave,  634  ;  A.  americana^  534  ;  A.  rigida^  533.  See 
Sisal  Hemp  Plant. 

Agricultural  Bureau,  tea  plantation  estimate  made 
by,  392  ;  cultivation  of  tobacco  by,  554  ;  impoita- 
tion  of  blooded  stock  by,  657;  economic  plants 
introduced  by,  ib. 

Agricultural  College,  Tokyo,  experiments  with  cam- 
phor wood  at,  425. 

Agriculture,  fostered  by  the  Dutch,  24  ;  encouraged 
by  Koxinga,  50  ;  advanced  by  Cheng-Ching,  58  ; 
Japanese  improvement  of,  657,  558.  See  Planta- 
tions ^  Soil  and  Fertility.    ♦ 

Ahlikang.    See  Ariko. 

Ai  Camphor,  manufacture  of,  656. 

Ai-tei  (armed  guards),  430. 

Akagi,  558, 

Akau.     See  Ako, 

Akinire,  668. 

Akitsushimat  Japaucse  warship,  bombardment  of 
Takow  by,  358. 

Ako  (A-kau),  Cho  at,  697. 

Alauda  arvensist  VIII ;  A.  ccelivox,  ib  ;  A.  srt/a,  i6., 
X,  XIII ;  A.  wattersi,  VIII,  X,  XIII. 

Albay,  S.  S.,  206,  207. 

Alceao  bengalensis,  IX,  XIII. 

Alcippe  brunneat  VI,  X,  XI ;  A.  nioirisonia^  ib. 

Alexandra^  wreck  of  brigantine,  217. 

AUferine,  British  gunboat,  195. 


Algiers,  China  grass  in,  521 :  *'  A  List  of  Plants 
from  Formosa,"  Dr.  Henry's,  botanical  report, 
514  ;  reference  to,  646. 

Allison,  Mr.,  362,  363. 

Almis  sp.,  65S. 

Aloe  chin  en  sis,  556. 

Alpinia  chiucusis,  610;  A.  galang,  556;  A  nutans, 
535 

Alpinia  Fibre  Plant,  635,  536,  640. 

Alum,  in  l''ormosa,  497  ;  use  of,  in  indigo  manufac- 
ture, 619. 

Ainagi,  Japanese  sloop,  watches  French  bombard- 
ment, 227. 

Amami-gampi.    See  Wikstronnia, 

Anmrantu^  sjnnosus^  666. 

Amatista,  S.  S.,  238. 

America,  South,  tea  cultivation  in,  373. 

America,  The  United  States  of,  naval  expedition  of, 
against  South  Formosan  Savages,  116  ;  failure  of, 
ib.,  117  ;  its  share  in  early  China  trnde,  171 ;  an 
entrepot  of,  in  Formosa  proposed,  t6 ,  172; 
Formosa  tea  under  cultivation  in,  373  ;  first  direct 
shipments  of  Formosa  tea  to,  374  ;  shipments  of  tea 
to,  388  ;  suggested  occupation  of  Formosa  by,  402  ; 
interest  in  camphor  in,  414  ;  expenditure  on  be- 
half of  Indians  in,  429;  market  for  sulphur  in, 
504;  indigo  in,  516;  Cliina  grass  in,  521;  Rose 
Mallow  in,  639  ;  Formo>a  trade  with,  626,  627, 
632,  635  ;  direct  shipments  of  tea  from  Kelung  to, 
637  ;  shipments  of  Formosa  camphor  to,  635. 

American  Grnpes  in  Formosa,  558. 

Americans  accompnny  Japanese  expedition,  124  ; 
their  position  upheld,  138;  kindness  shown  to, 
148;  work  petroleum  deposits,  494. 

Ami  Qroup  of  Savages,  cultivation  of  China  grass 
by,  523 ;  of  tree-bean  by,  656 ;  classification  of, 
663  ;  population  of,  664  ;  location  of,  578 ;  dwel- 
lings of,  ib. ;  dress  of,  ib. ;  food  of,  679 ;  marriage 
customs  of.  ib. ;  burial  customs  of,  ib. ;  head- 
hunting among,  ib,  ;  religion  of,  ib.  ;  disease 
among,  680;  traditions  of,  ib.  vocabulary  of.  III. 

Amiya  savage  village,  147. 

Amoy,  China,  11  ;  its  early  trade  with  ^Tanila,  12, 
14  ;  the  Portuguese  driven  from,  by  Koxinga,  32; 
return  to,  of  Koxinga,  34 ;  battle  at,  between 
Koxinga  and  the  Tartars,  ib. ;  becomes  perilous 
for  Koxinga,  35;  his  extensive  preparations  for 
war  at,  ib. ;  mes<engers  from  the  Dutch  to  Koxinga 
arrive  at,  ib. ;  the  viceroy  of,  offers  to  assist  the 
Dutch  against  Koxinga,  44  ;  Ch^ng  Ching  in  com- 
mand ftt,  49,  61  ;  Koxinga*8  adherents  in,  pro- 
claim Chfing  Ching  2nd  King  of  Formosa,  64  ; 
Ch^ng  Ching*s  garrison  in.  strengthened,  56  ;  Im- 
perial government  seeks  to  undermine  his  influence 
at,  66  ;  Tartars  obtain  control  of,  57  ;  carries  on 
secret  trade  with  Formosa,  68 ;  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  rebels,  60;  fortified  strongly  by  Ch^ng  Ching, 
ib.  its  fortifications  captured  by  the  Imperial 
army,  ib. ;  Roman  Catholic  converts  in,  62 ;  career 
of  Riccio  in,  ib.;  inundated,  62;  the  natives  of, 
in  Formosa  and  their  industry,  67  ;  men  of,  large 
land  owners,  92 ;   reference   to,   105 ;  Sir  Henry 
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3]anfl,  among  the  emigrants,  69 ;  enmity  between, 
78,  79 ;  fight  between,  93 ;  their  feuds  utilized  by 
a  rebel  leader,  ih. ;  in  combat,  94  ;  fight  between 
Hakkas  and  Fokienese,  94,  95 ;  fighting  amongst, 
95;  heavy  warfare  between,  during  the  sixties,  98. 
See  Feuds. 
Clarendon,    Earl  of,  his  severity  towards  Consul 

Gibson,  191. 
Clarisset  wreck  of  brigantine,  216. 
Claritay  early  visit  of  brig,  400. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Brodie  A.,  a  pioneer  at  Takow,  176. 
Clenk,  Hermanns,  appointed  as  governor  of  For- 
mosa, 35;  he  arrives  at  Taiwan,  42;  his  humour, 
ih, ;  leaves  the  settlement  to  its  fate,  43. 
Cliffs  of  the  east  coast  of  Formosa,  the  highest  in 

the  world,  2. 
Climate  of  Formosa,  appendix  IV. 
Coal,  business  in  Kelung,  178 ;  Chinese  authorities 
investigate,  210 ;   mining  of,  begun   at  Kelung, 
210 ;  destroyed  to  deprive  Frencli  ships  of,  222 ; 
unusual  proximity  of  gold  bearing  quartz  to  seams 
of,  471 ;  in  Formosa,  476-491 ;  profitable  working 
on  a  large  scale  doubtful,  477 ;   history  of  the 
Formosa  mining  of,  477-484  ;  savages  use  torches 
made  of,  477 ;   report    on,    by   American  naval 
officers,  478 ;  export  duty  imposed  on,  479 ;  ob- 
stacles to  the  mining  of,    imposed  by  Chinese 
authorities,  477-479 ;    foreigners   apply  for    per- 
mission to  mine,  479 ;  foreign  vessels  visit  Kelung, 
and    appropriate,    479;    measures   suggested    by 
Chinese  commission   for   controlling  mining  of, 
480;  foreigners  prohibited  from  handling,   480; 
Chinese  government  erects  modern  mining  appli- 
ances for,  ib. ;  report  on  Pa-tou  mine  by  foreign 
engineer,  481 ;  great  mortality  among  miners  of, 
482 ;  failure  of  Chinese  government  mines,  483 ; 
large   stock  of,  destroyed  by   authorities  during 
French    troubles,     483;     Japanese     methods    of 
mining,  484-489 ;    mining    of,    by    machinery  a 
doubtful  venture,  485 ;  character  of  seams  of,  485 ; 
crude    methods  in  vogue   amongst  Chinese,    in 
mining,  486  ;  mines,  joss  paper  used  for  ventilat- 
ing shafts  of,  486;  principal  consumers  of,  488; 
known  fields  of,  489;  table  showing  export  and 
production  of,  490,  491 ;  development  of  trade  in, 
643;  special  transportation  facilities  for,  ih. ;  ex- 
port and  production  for  years  1900,  1901  of,  ih. 
Coal  Harbour,  mining  machinery  at,  481 ;  unfavor- 
able location  of,  482. 
Coast  improvements,  214. 
Cochin  China,  entered  by  the  French,  171, 
Cockchafer,  British  Runboat,  174 ;  at  Kelung,  221 ; 
at  Tamsui  during  French  blockade,  225,  228,  230, 
286,  237,  238. 
Cockerill,  Col.  John,  wise  prediction  of,  258. 
Cocoanut  Palm,  555. 

Coffee,    its    introduction    into   Formosa,   554;    its 
cultivation  and  decline,  xb.,  555 ;  experiments  made 
at  agricultural  department  with,  557. 
Coke,  crude  manufacture  of,  488. 
Colomer,  Father,  arrival  of,  608. 
Colonial  Administrative  School,  604. 
Colonists,  in  opposition  to  the  mandarins,  70;  a  bad 
set,  75;  of  a  rebellious  spirit,  77;  are  "trouble- 
some children,"  91 ;  their  families  in  China,  92 ; 
reference  to,  99. 

Colquhoun,  Mr.  A.  R.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  visits  Formosa, 

224. 
Comet,  American  barque,  wreck  of,  370. 
Commerce.    See  Trade. 
Comznissariat,  Japanese,  322. 
CommanicatioD,  means  of,  during  CViiueae  regime, 


619-622 ;  during  Japanese  regime,  ib. ;  frequently 
interrupted  by  floods,  XIX.    See  Ratltcays. 
Communication  Bureau,  status  of,  597. 
Concubines  of  Koxinga,  54. 

Concord,  United  States  warship,  arrival  of  the,  272. 
Cormorant,  H.  B.  M.*s  gnnboat,  searches  for  captive 

foreigners,  115  ;  shells  the  savages,  116. 
Constitution,  status  in  Formosa  of  Japanese,  596. 
Consuls,  appeal  to  their  ministers  for  protectioD, 

"270. 
Coolies,  turbulent,  188 ;  collision  with,  189 ;  flock  to 
the  island,  210;  mortulily  amongst,  211;  author's 
difficulties  with,  317  ;  earnings  of  Chinese,  in  war 
time,  340;  Japanese,  b&d  conduct  of,  341 ;  conduct 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese,  compared,  342 ;  Attached 
to  Japanese  South  Formosan  expedition,  358; 
immigration  of,  394;  report  by  foreign  engineer 
on  Chinese,  482. 
Copra,  demand  for  refuse,  and  use  an  cattle  feed, 

555. 
Coquette,  loss  of  clipper,  180. 
Corraloid  rock,  128. 
Corchorus  caiysiiUiris.    See  Jute  Plant. 
Cordia  myxa,  541. 
Cordyline  tcrminalis,  541. 
Corviis  mactorhxjnclius,  VIII,  XIII. 
Costumes.     See  Dress. 
Cotton,  557. 

Cotumix  communis,  IX,  XIV. 
Cotyle  sinensis,  VllI,  XII. 
Counsellors,  duties  of  Formosan,  and  their  rank, 

597. 
Courbet,  Admiral,  bombards  Tamsui,  325.  226,  327, 
228 ;  fails  to  land  troops,  229 ;  declares  in  For- 
mosa a  blockade,   231   note ;  makes  war  on   the 
junks,  236  ;  takes  the  Pescadores,  237  ;  raises  the 
blockade  of  Formosa,  238 ;  his  deplorable  death 
in   the  Pescadores,  240  ;  his  kindness  to  natives, 
ih.  ;  his  monument  in  the  Pescadores,  241. 
Court  of  Appeal,  Taihoku,  609. 
Courts  of  justice,  distinct  basis  from  Japan  of  the, 
608 ;  status    in  Formosa  of,  609 ;  description  of 
the,  ib  ,  610. 
Coyett,  Dutch  Governor  of  Formosa,  alarmed  at  the 
movement  of  Koxinga,  35;  he  sends  to  Batavia 
for  reinforcements,  ih.  ;  his  recall  to  Batavia,  ib. ; 
his  negotiations  with   Koxinga,   40;    returns   to 
Batavia,  46 ;  is  banished   to  the  Banda  Islands, 
ib.  ;  recalled  from  banishment  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  47. 
Craig,  Commander,  U.  S.  N.,  visit  of,  272. 
Craig,   Mr.   Robert,  a   pioneer  merchant   in  South 

Formosa.  177. 
Craters,  volcanic,  in  Formosa,  497  ;  XXIII. 
Crested  Goshawk  of  Formosa,  IX. 
Crime,  statistics  of,  610. 

Crimi4)als,  banishment  to  Formosa  of,  416  ;  medical 
school   supplied   with  the  bodies  of  executed,  604. 
See  Banditti  and  Crime. 
Cristy,  Mr.  W.,  blockaded  in  Tamsui,  324. 
Crosby,  Captain,  a  Formosa  pioneer,  400. 
Cross  bows,  37. 
Crotalnria  striata,  541. 
Crows  of  Formosa,  VIII. 
Crucifixion,  adopted  by  Koxinga,  41,42;  of  a  rebel 

leader,  98. 
Cruelty,  historical  examples  of,  53  ;  that  of  Koxinga 
compared  with  that  of  western  nations,  ib.  ;  of  the 
Chinese  to  tho  savages,  255. 
Cryplomeiia,  658,  XVI. 
Cuba,  wreck  of  barque,  218. 
Cuba,  cultivation  of  Rose  Mallow  in,  639. 
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Austria,  5*ormosa  tra<1e  wifcli,  626,  627. 

Autbor,  bis  departure  from  Japau,  'i58;  his  un- 
comfortable experience  on  S.  S.  Peking^  259,  260 ; 
he  receives  military  credentials  from  Chinese 
Governor,  264;  his  trip  with  Chinese  troops  to 
Kelung,  si95-297  ;  his  niidniglit  visit  to  President's 
yameu,  300 ;  his  trip  to  Japanese  camp  at 
Suitengka  (Suihenkiakn),  306 ;  is  decorated  by 
the  Emperor  of  Japan,  i6. ;  his  journey  with  Im- 
perial Body  Guards,  315;  he  accompanies  the 
expedition  against  Shinchiku  (Teckcham),  316; 
liis  experience  with  chair  coolies  in  wartime,  316, 
317,  318;  he  juius  Japanese  military  expedition  ni 
South  Formosa,  354  ;  as  a  member  of  first  expedi- 
tion to  Botel  Tobago  Island,  585;  his  residence 
destroyed  by  a  typhoon,  XXIV. 

Augusta  lieimers,  wreck  of  schooner,  217. 

August,  wreck  of  brig,  218. 

Ayrshire  cattle. 

Ba-ah  tribe,  119. 

Baba,  Mr.,  501. 

Baccaluang  (Baksa),  50. 

Bahama  Inlands,  agtive  in.  533. 

Bain,  Mr.  Allan  W.,  arrival  in  Takow  of,  177  ;  a 
resident  of  Anping  at  time  of  Japanese  occupa- 
tion, 364. 

Bako.    See  Baku, 

Baku  (Makung),  238 ;  harbor  of,  240 ;  arrival  of 
French  men>of-war  at,  265 ;  capture  by  Japanese 
of,  267  ;  coal  measures  at,  490  ;  total  trade  of,  636  ; 
district  court  at.  609. ' 

Baltimore,  U.  S.  A.,  Beuyowsky  receives  aid  from, 
84. 

Bamboo,  method  of  making  paper  from,  543,  514 ; 
as  material  for  paper  at  government  mill  at  Kagi, 
642. 

Bamboo,  fort,  234. 

Bambusicola  sonoi'ivax,  IX,  X,  XIV.  B.  titoracica, 
IX. 

Banana  or  Plantain,  as  a  fibre  plant,  537 ;  cloth 
manufactured  from,  ib.,  557. 

Banditti,  26,  77  ;  tliey  join  discontented  in  rebellion, 
93;  wrecked  ships  plundered  by,  180;  Japanese  in 
frequent  conflict  with,  366 ;  present  day  methods 
of,  368 ;  difficulties  in  capturing,  o69. 

Bauka  (Mauka),  94 ;  the  trade  concentrated  at,  175 ; 
included  in  the  boundaries  of  the  treaty  port  of 
Tamsui,  176 ;  riot  at,  in  1872,  203 ;  antifonign 
di&turbance  at,  199,  211,  227,  230;  location  of, 
261 ;  first  local  preparation  of  tea  at,  373  ;  indigo 
shipped  from,  515  ;  railway  traffic  at,  621 ;  earth- 
quake destroys  buildings  at,  XXIII ;  damage 
done  by  typhoon  at,  XXIV. 

Bankimtseug,  Spanish  mission  at,  608. 

Baukinshiog,  use  of  white  mulberry  by  the  Savages 
of,  540. 

Bank  of  Taiwan,  status  of,  617 ;  goverument  con- 
uectiou  with  the,  ib. 

Banshorio  (Hanchuliao),  petroleum  and  natural  gas  | 
near,  493 ;  China  Grass  near,  523 ;  use  by  Savages 
of  Sterculia  Plant  near,  539 ;  cho  at,  597. 

Banterer,  British  gunboat,  121. 

Baraug  (Karen ko),  school  for  Savages  at,  603. 

Barbel  of  Formosa,  IX 

Barclay,  Rev.  Thomas  M.A.,  member  of  the  E.P. 
Mission,  present  at  Tainanfu  during  last  days  of 
Formcsan  Republic,  363 ;  decorated  by  the  Em- 

geror  of  Japan,  364 ;  labours  of,  iu  the  missionary 
eld,  606;  establishment  of  newspaper  by  the, 
607. 


Barley,  557. 

Barnett,  Miss  M.,  mission  work  by,  606. 

Barry,  Mr.  John,  a  pioneer  at  Tamsui,  178. 

Barter  with  the  natives,  184,  5S2. 

Bashce  Channel,  boundary  line  between  Formosa 
and  the  Philippines,  596  ;  navigation  by  Pepohoana 
of  the,  563. 

i3ashee  islanders  wrecked  on  south  Formosa  coast, 
118. 

Bashi-ho  (Bay-chi-po),  indigo  near,  517. 

Bdtavia,  authorities  at,  send  vessels  to  Formosa, 
43  ;  salt  from,  505. 

Bats,  XV. 

Bauka-ngboi  (Mokongweii,  65.     See  Bohobi. 

Baya  tribe,  113. 

Baychipo.    See  Bashi-ho. 

Bean  cuke,  550. 

Heans,  557. 

Boars,  Forniosan,  XV. 

Beattie,  Captain,  179. 

Bcautemps  Beaupre,  French  cruiser,  visits  north 
Formosa,  284. 

Becker,  Mr.,  supervises  railroad  work,  248. 

'•  Becchey'rf  Narrative,"  536,  584. 

Beheading.     See  Dccaintation  and  Head  Hunting, 

Belknap,  Captain,  U.S.N. ,  force  landed  in  south 
Formosa  under  command  of,  116.     See  Bell. 

Bell,  Rear  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy,  leads  an  expeditiou 
in  search  of  captured  foreigners,  116;  lands  a 
force  under  command  of  Fiag-Captain  in  Belknap, 
ib. ;  his  ships  depart,  t6. ;  defeat  of  expeditiou, 
ib.,  120. 

Bemmusho,  status  of,  609. 

Benare,  Joseph,  Mr.,  122. 

Bengal,  indigo  iu,  516,  520 ;  jute  plant  in,  530. 

Benyowsky,  Count,  mentioned,  77 ;  account  of  his 
life,  83,  84 ;  arrives  ou  the  eastern  coast  of  For- 
mosa, 84 ;  attacked  by  Savages,  ib. ',  his  retalia- 
tion, ib. ;  licentiousness  of  his  party  leads  to 
second  attack,  85 ;  kills  200  natives,  ib. ;  coasts 
the  island  northwards,  ib. ;  enters  a  port  named 
by  him  *•  Maurice,"  id  ;  meets  Don  Hieronimo 
Pacheco,  ib, ;  some  of  his  party  killed  by  natives, 
ib.',  slays  1156  natives  in  retaliation,  86;  esta- 
blishes a  camp  on  shore,  ib. ;  is  visited  by  a  native 
prince,  ib. ;  ontei*s  into  alliance  with  piince,  ib. ; 
assists  in  an  attack  on  neighbouring  chieftain,  88; 
laden  with  presents,  89 ;  his  officers  recommend 
settling  in  the  island,  ib. ;  sails  from  Formosa, 
ib. ;  his  schemes  of  colonizatiou  discouraged,  90 ; 
reported  presentation  of  gold  aud  precious  stones 
to,  462. 

Beriheri  cases  during  war  time,  669. 

Berkshire  swine  in  Formosa,  558. 

Berthault,  M.,  superintends  fort  construction,  209. 

Best,  :Mr.  C.  U.,  blockaded  in  Tamsui,  224  ;  wit- 
nesses arrival  of  Japauese  army  of  occupation, 
305. 

Beta,  plundering  of  wrecked  barque,  218. 

Betel  nut.    See  Areca  Catechu. 

Bingham,  Mr.,  American  minister,  125,  138. 

Bintang  Amnwn,  plundering  of  wrecked  barque, 
182,  189. 

Bloritsu  (Maoli),  Chinese  district  of,  244 ;  Chinese 
troops  at,  333 ;  engagement  between  Chinese  aud 
Japanese  near,  334  ;  Japanese  occupation  of,  ib, ; 
savages  visit  Japanese  near,  343;  market  for 
camphor  at,  410 ;  camphor  stills  at,  415 ;  decrease 
iu  camphor  shipments  from,  346;  governmeafe 
camphor  office  at,  ib. ;  coal  near,  490 ;  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  near,  493 ;  indigo  grown  near, 
517 ;  China  Grass  from,  523 ;  Hakkos  rcsideni 
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Divisions,  adminiNtrotive,  early,  in  10th  oenti  ly,  92. 

See  Districts,  Prefectures  and  Clw. 
Dodd  &  Co.,  attempt  to  e^tablisli  up-river  trade,  199; 
Chinese   opposition   to,   ib.;  Chinese   attack  pre- 
mises  of,  ih.,   200;   French    notification   to,   223 
note,  225,  229. 
Dodd,  Join),  has  trouble  with  a  pnrchnse,  189;  his 
lieroic  rescue  of  shipwrecked  crew,  207 ;  first  to 
enter  tea  trade,  20G;  offered  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
ih.;  Ills  account  of  the  French  Chinese  struggle  in 
Formosa,   219-241;    blockaded    in   Tiimaui,    224; 
promotion    of    Formosa    tea    industry    by,    873; 
description  of  visits  to  camphor  districts  by,  416; 
attention    first   drawn   to   petroleum  deposits  by, 
494;  experimental  export  of  cinnamon  by,  565. 
Dodge,  Mr.  Chas.  Richards,  report  on  cultivation  of 

Ramie  by,  523,  625,  527. 
Dodo,  schooner,  179. 
Dokokai  (Tokokoe),  movement  of  Japanese  troops  in 

t)ie  vicinity  of,  359. 
Dolichos  trilohtLSy  64 1 . 
Dolphin,  U.S.  brig,  report  upon  Kelung  coal  mines 

by  officers  of,  478. 
Dorko,  40. 

Douglas  Lapraik  &  Co.,  179. 

Douglas  Steamship  Co.,  179,  inaugurated,  206  note; 
growth  of,  ib.,  207  note;  running  between  China 
ports  and  Formosa,  260;  high  freight  on  sulphur 
brings  about  opposition  to,  501 ;  carrying  of  mails 
by,  622;  Japanese  competition  with,  637;  special 
support  given  to,  ib. 
Dovale,  26. 

Dragons,  in  Chinese  legendary  lore,  1  ;  the  supersti- 
tions  concerning,    210;    pulse    of,    located    near 
Kelung  by  mandarins,  479.     See  Demons. 
Diegea  volnbilis,  64 J. 

Dress,  of  a  native  officer,  86 ;  of  native  soldiers,  ib. ; 
of  natives,  99,  128,  134;  of  Formosan  soldiers, 
288;  of  Atayal  .savage  group,  666;  of  Vonum 
savage  group,' 678;  of  Tson  savage  group,  570;  of 
Tsalisen  savage  group,  672 ;  of  Taiwan  savage 
group,  674 ;  of  Puyuma  savage  group,  577  ;  of  Ami 
savage  group,  578  ;  of  Pepo  savage  group,  581 ;  of 
Botel  Tobago  savage  group,  5S8.  See  Oi'naments. 
Drougos  of  Formosa,  VII. 
Drunkenness,  the  colonists  given  over  to,  75;  mate 

rial  for,  without  labor  or  price,  302. 
Duchesne,  General,  commands  Franco-Chinese  land 

expedition,  233,  departs,  240. 
Duck-feeder,  a.  becomes  king,  71. 
Du  Halde,  the  Jesuit,  liis  writtings  on  Formosa,  66. 
Dukeduckians,  40. 
Dnlberg,  Iklr.,  309. 
Dukseah  tribe,  119. 

Duplicity    of    Chinese,    J 17;    in    connection    with 

Japanese    expedition,    153,    160;   in    establishing 

Republic  of  Formosa,  278 ;  in   their  treatment  of 

savages,  417,  418,  425.  426. 

Dupont,  Mr.  M.,  survey  of  Kelung   coal  mines  by, 

210,  479. 
Dutch,  as  pirate-traders,  6 ;  East  India  Company 
organised,  10;  unite  with  flngland  in  Eastern 
trade,  ib. ;  negotiate  with  Chinese  Imperial  court, 
ib.:  they  attack  Macao,  ib. ;  are  repulsed,  11; 
sail  to  the  Pescadores,  ib. ;  endeavour  to  compel 
the  Chinese  to  grant  full  liberty  of  trade,  ib. ; 
cruelty  to  the  latives,  ih. ;  send  an  envoy  to 
Amoy,  ih. ',  conferenc«r  at  Foochow,  12;  they 
abandon  the  I'eficadorts,  ib.  ;  they  proceed 
to  Formosa,  12,  13;  their  commercial  agree- 
ment with  the  Chinese,  13;  tliey  conciliate 
the  SAVAge  tribes,  14;  they  repudiate  their  agree- 


ments with  Japanese  aiid  Chinese  settlers,  ih. ; 
the  trade  by  stealth  direct  with  China,  15 ;  pay  of 
their  employees,  ib. ;  their  success  at  Taiwan 
attracts  Spaniards,  16;  they  favour  Christian 
missions,  15,  23,  24,  26;  they  arouse  the  Japanese 
to  hoscilities,  16;  their  governor  captured  by 
Japanese,  16,  17,  18;  their  factory  at  Hirado, 
Japan,  18;  their  system  of  taxation,  19;  their 
revenue,  ib. ;  they  demand  Spanish  evacuation 
of  Kelung,. 21  ;  they  attack  Kelung,  tb. ;  fort  San 
Domingo,  ih.  ;  they  send  a  fleet  to  Manila,  23 
they  incite  the  natives  of  Manila  to  rebel,  ib. 
they  establish  themselves  in  North  Formosa,  ib. 
their  factories,  ib. ;  they  foster  agriculture,  24 
they  license  deer  hunting,  ib. ;  sources  of  revenue, 
23,  24  ;  wise  methods  of  administration,  24  ;  their 
grand  annuMl  feast  at  Sakkan,  t6. ;  drastic  mea- 
sures of  their  missionaries,  26, 27,  28;  they  change 
their  policy  regarding  missions,  88;  they  send 
envoys  to  Canton  and  Peking,  29 ;  they  fail  to 
secure  themselves  against  Chinese  invasion,  ih.; 
they  are  alarmed  at  Koxinga's  strength,  85  ;  they 
are  attacked  by  his  forces,  36-48 ;  they  send  de- 
puties to  Koxinga,  37,  38 ;  they  surrender  to 
Koxinga,  44-47  :  their  cruel  treatment  of  Governor 
Coyett,  46,  47;  their  possessions  in  the  China  sea 
ended,  47;  remaining  in  Formosa  and  their  fate, 
49;  their  harshness  to  natives,  58;  they  attempt 
the  restoration  of  their  influence,  66;  they  des- 
patch a  fieet  from  Batavia,  ib. ;  they  secure  co- 
operation from  the  governor  of  Fokien,  ih. ;  they 
assist  in  an  attack  on  Amoy,  67;  they  re-capture 
Kelung,  ib. ;  their  council  abandons  the  attempt 
to  recover  Formosa,  ih. ;  they  send  an  embassy  to 
Peking,  ib.  ;  its  humiliation,  t&.  •  their  career 
closes  in  China,  ih. ;  traces  of  the,  in  the  island, 
66 ;  intimate  relations  of  savages  with,  462 ;  dis- 
covery of  gold  by,  464  ;  reference  to  their  occupa- 
tion of  Formosa.  561.  See  Coyett,  Koxinga,  and 
Diary  of  Dutch  Officers, 
Dutch  fort  at  Tamsni,  present  condition   of,   23; 

uninjured  by  French  bombardment,  228,  260. 
Dwellings,  of  Atayal  savage  group,  564 ;  of  Vonum 
savnRe  group,  568;  of  Tson  savage  group,  569;  of 
T.salisen  savage  group,  572;  of  Paiwati  savage 
group,  674  ;  of  Pnynma  savage  group,  576;  of  Ami 
savage  group,  578 ;  of  Pepo  savage  group,  581 ;  of 
Botel  Tobago  savage  group,  687  ;  faulty  construc- 
tion of  Chinese,  XXV. 

I  Dye  Plants  of  Formosa,  621-525. 

'  Dye  Yam  (Dioscorea  rhipogofioides),  description  of, 

,     *521. 

I  Dysentery,  cases  of,  during  wartime,  842. 

Eaglk  of  Formosa,  IX. 

Earthquakes   in   Formosa,   taken    as   a   sign   from 

heaven,  70 ;  of  1867, 187 ;  XXIII  ;'dRmage8 effected 

I      by,  ib.,  table  of,  ib. 

East  India  Company,  English,  embraces  the  trade 

proposals  of  Ch^ng  Chiug,  69;  abandons  the  For- 

I      mosa  field,  ib. 

I  Ebashi,  corporal,  brave  death  of,  326. 
!  Economic  plants  of  Formosa,  372-456,  513-559. 
'  Ede,  Rev.,  at  Tainanfu  during  last  days  of  Republic, 
363 ;  labours  of,  607. 
Edgar,  Henry,  Mr..  169. 
i  Eduard,  wreck  of  brig,  182. 
Education,  of  native  ministers,   Dutch   college  for, 
26,  27 ;  system  of,  under  Chdng  Ching,  58 ;  rewards 
for,   under  Cheng   Ching,   ib. ;  first  official  civil 
examina[tion8  held,  21 2 ;  Japanese  official  provision 
for,   597;    system  of,  601-604;    future  Japanes 
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bafcler,  Count  A.,  refuses  mnnitions  of  war  as  cargo, 
284,  305 ;  acquisition  of  camphor  monopoly  by,  407. 

Butler,  Lliss  A.  E.,  mission  labors  of,  606. 

Hurtou,  Mr.,  363. 

^ygdOj  S.  S.,  309 ;  removes  ladies  and  children  from 
Aupiiig,  350. 

Gables,  submarine,  between  Tumsui  and  Foochow, 
294  ;  other  lines,  622. 

Cacheli  tribe,  119. 

Caeuw,  Commander,  sails  to  rescue  the  Dutch  at 
Formosa,  43 ;  his  bad  luck,  ib, ;  his  agreement 
with  the  Viceroy  of  Fokieu,  44  ;  his  failure,  ib. ;  ha 
returns  to  Batavia,  ib. ;  is  fiued  and  censured,  ib. 

Cajanus  iiidicust  55G. 

California,  camphor  trees  in,  414. 

Calliope  cayntscJiatkeiisis,  XI. 

Cjunpbell,  Rev.  William,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  reference  to 
his  writings  on  Dutgh  mission  work,  24  ;  reference 
to  his  work,  *•  Missionary  Success  in  Formosa," 
38  ;  historical  researches  of,  59  ;  narrow  escape  of, 
205 ;  missionary  labours  of,  605-607 ;  arrival  in 
Formosa  of,  605;  work  of  his  mission,  605-608; 
the  greatest  aulliority  on  Formosan  history,  606  ; 
school  for  the  blind  established  by,  607. 

Camp  life  in  Formosa,  151. 

Camphor,  a  miracle  wrought  with,  65 ;  camphor 
trees  as  Chinese  government  property,  70 ;  penalty 
for  felling,  ib. ;  the  gathering  of,  made  free  to  all, 
76;  exported  to  Canton,  91,  178 ;  Chinese  obtain 
monopoly  of,  178 ;  at  Sin-Cheng,  184 ;  all  on  the 
island  claimed  by  Taotai,  191 ;  monopoly  removed, 
198 ;  increase  of  trade  in,  206 ;  likin  tax  open, 
245  ;  again  a  monopoly,  246;  its  manufacture  the 
cause  of  endless  warfare,  398 :  bloodshed  spilt  in 
obtaining,  398,  399;  the  extent  in  early  days 
of  the  forests  of,  399 ;  history  of  the  industry, 
ib.j  409  ;  American  firm  early  traders  in  Formosan, 
400-402  ;  Chinese  monopoly  in,  and  official  argu- 
ments in  support  of,  403 ;  Chinese  proclamation 
on,  by  Taotai  of  Formosa,  403 ;  attack  on  foreigners 
in  connection  with  trade  in,  404 ;  early  trade  in, 
405 ;  massacre  of  workers  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of,  and  the  slaughter  of  a  large  Chinese  force 
by  the  savages,  406 ;  imperfect  method  of  taxation 
of,  407  ;  establishment  of  inland  depots  for  sale  of, 
407  ;  illegal  profits  gained  by  mandarins  through 
unjust  taxation  of,  408 ;  establishment  of  the 
Japanese  system  of  manufacture  of,  ib, ;  the 
Colonel  North  syndicate  for  the  control  of,  t6. ; 
high  prices  ruling  for,  409 ;  location  of  principal 
stations  for,  ib  ;  excessive  fluctuations  in  the 
prices  of,  ib. ;  the  principal  forests  of,  t6.,  411,  412 ; 
important  markets  for,  410;  description  of  trip  to 
the  Nansho  districts  for,  ib. ;  description  of  a 
forest  of,  412;  description  of  the  trees  from 
which  is  obtained,  413 ;  average  yield  from  trees 
of,  ib. ;  probable  continuation  of  supply  of,  ib. ; 
age  at  maturity  of  trees  of,  414 ;  successful  cultiva- 
tion in  various  countries  of,  ib. ;  beneficial  results 
accruing  from  primitive  Chinese  methods  of 
obtaining,  415 ;  estimated  number  of  stills  in 
operation,  ib. ;  Chinese  methods  of  procedure 
regarding,  416 ;  Chinese  methods  for  obtaining 
permission  of  savages  to  manufacture,  ib.,  418 ; 
method  of  financing  and  operating  hill  factories 
for,  418,  419;  detailed  description  of  construction 
and  operation  of  Chinese  still  or  stove  for  manu- 
facture of,  419;  detailed  description  of  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  Japanese  stove  or 
still  for  the  manufacture  of,  420-423 ;  comparison 
of  the  Chinese  and  Japaueso  stills  for  making, 


4?3,  424  ;  details  rejjarding  side  products  obtained 
from,  423 ;  the  production  of  various  oils  from, 
ib. ;  method  of  felling  trees,  424 ;  unequal  yield 
of,  trees,  ib. ;  percentage  of,  obtained  from  different 
parts  of  the  tree,  ii>. ;  wasteful  methods  of  Chinese 
workmen,  425 ;  scale  of  remuneration  paid  to 
families  of  murdered  workmen  in,  ib.;  ill  treatment 
of  savages  over,  4*26 ;  murder  of  Japanese  workmen 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of,  427-429  ;  failure 
of  the  Japanese  administration  to  protect  manu- 
facturers of,  429,  430;  employment  of  private 
guards  to  protect  workers  in,  430,  431 ;  Japanese 
and  Chinese  laborers  in,  431,  432  ;  hill  methods  of 
handling,  432  ;  loss  in  weight  during  transporta- 
tion of,  433 ;  Chinese  methods  of  detecting 
adulteration  in,  ib. ;  snow  fraudulently  sold  as, 
433  ;  methods  of  detecting  adulteration  in,  434 ; 
difficulties  following  Japanese  occupation  for 
merchants  of,  434 ;  monopoly  by  Japanese 
government  of,  435 ;  special  police  organiza- 
tion for  protection  of  workers  in,  436 ;  govern- 
ment afforestation  works  for  increasing  supply 
of,  ib. ;  establishment  of  government  offices 
for  ib.,  437 ;  strenuous  endeavours  made  by 
Japanese  government  to  raise  quality  of,  437 ; 
description  of  the  government  factory  and  method 
of  reman ufacturiug,  437,  438  ;  methods  of  manu- 
facture of  the  different  grades  of,  437,  438; 
government  terms  of  tender  for  sole  selling  agency 
of,  438 ;  estimated  income  from  government 
monopoly  of,  439  ;  regulations  applying  to  mono- 
poly of,  410,  441  ;  statistics  of  export  of,  442,  443 ; 
world's  production  of,  443 ;  leading  consuming 
countries  of,  ib. ;  Japanese  competition  reduces 
profit  of  government  monopoly  in,  640 ;  legislation 
to  grant  Formosa  the  control  of  Japanese  pro- 
duction of,  611 ;  present  Japanese  production  of, 
642 ;  monopoly  of  Chinese  production  of,  641 ; 
production  in  Germany  of  artificial,  642  ;  statistics 
giving  world's  production  of,  for  years  1899-1901, 
ib,  ;  estimated  foreign  consumption  of  Formosan, 
ib.  ;     See  Camplior  Oil. 

Camphor  Oil,  a  refuse  product,  422  ;  nature  of,  ib.  ; 
yield  of  camphor  to  be  obtained  from,  428 ;  utiliz- 
ed to  evade  taxes,  435 ;  taxes  on,  ib  ;  government 
control  of,  440  ;  regulations  for  the  manufacture 
of,  441 ;  economical  conditions  controlling,  ib. 
note. 

Camphor,  Borneo,  443. 

Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission,  establishment  of 
the,  604  ;  work  of,  604,  605  ;  statistics  of,  605. 

Canary  Islands,  camphor  trees  in  the,  414. 

Candidius  Georgius,  the  first  missionary  to  Formosa, 
16 ;  his  success,  ib.,  24,  25  ;  returns  to  Europe,  25. 

Cangues,  punishment  by,  200 ;  description  of,  204 
note. 

Caimibalism,  among  the  Chinese,  254,  255  ;  among 
the  Ami  savages,  579. 

Canton,  Chinese  troops  from,  333 ;  return  of  Liu 
Yung-fu  to,  and  warmth  of  reception  at,  366 ; 
banishment  of  crimiuah  to  Formosa  from,  416; 
Cyperus  in  district  of,  538 ;  use  of  Jatropha  oil 
in  the  province  of,  552  ;  rainfall  at,  XVIII. 

Cantonese,  leading  merchants  as  a  rule,  592. 

Cantwell,  Mr.,  309. 

Cape,  the,  372. 

Capital  of  Formosa,  removed  from  Tainanfu 
(Taiwanfu),  244,  245 ;  established  at  Taipehfu 
(Taihoku),  246  ;  looting  and  burning  of,  by  Chin- 
ese soldiers,  302,  303  ;  occupation  of,  by  Japanese, 
307 ;  present  condition  under  Japanese  of, 
693,  694. 
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Fire  Inll.  existence  in  Soutli  Formosa  of,  493. 

Fire-sliips,  used  by  the  Cliiueso,  12. 

Fisher  island,  Pescadores,  rainfall  at,  XVIII. 

Fishing  licensed  by  the  Dutch,  21. 

Flags  giveu  to  native  chiefs  as  emblems  of  friend 

ship,  H9. 
Flenshurg,  wreck  of  barque,  218. 
Fleury-Moriceau  fibre  degumming  macliine,  527. 
Flood,   at   Amoy,    62 ;    throughout   Formosa,    78 ; 

accompanying  1898  typhoon,  XXIV  j  damage  done 

by,  i6. 

Florida,  camphor  trees  in,  414. 

Flycatchers,  VII. 

Flying  Biick^  wreck  of  schooner,  182. 

Flying  squirrels,  XVI. 

Fokien,  China,  Japanese  pirates  overrun  coast  of, 
6;  immigration  of  Chinese  from,  23,  50 1  ;  revolts 
against  the  Manchus  in,  59,  60;  tiie  King  of, 
joined  by  Cheng  Ching,  60;  the  King  of,  quarrels 
with  ally  Cheag  Ching,  60;  is  defeated  by  Cheug 
Ching,  ib.i  Formosa  becomes  a  prefecture  of,  63; 
the  barrenness  of,  66;  the  viceroy  of,  rcspon-.tble 
for  Formosa,  75  ;  as  ric^  market  for  Formosa,  92  ; 
camphor  in,  414,  641;  official  commission  to 
investigate  the  Kelung  coal  fields  ordered  from, 
479;  illicit  coal  mining  at  Kelung  reported  to  the 
governor  of,  479;  Chinese  coal  experD  despatched 
from,  480 ;  authorities  of,  show  interest  in 
Formosa  petroleum,  494;  governor-general  of 
seuiis  memorial  regarding  Formosa  sulphur,  499. 

Fokien,  S.  S.,  207,  223. 

Fokieuese  battle  with  Hakkas,  94,  95. 

Foochow  (Fuchow  or  Fuchau),  the  officials  of,  make 
a  coiumercial  agreement  with  Dutch,  12;  officials 
from,  151  ;  early  trade  in  Formosa  tea  with,  175, 
372  ;  decline  of  lea  trade  in,  i6. ;  tea  trade  iu  1872, 
374;  importatiou  of  skilled  Chinese  tea  laborets 
from,  371 ;  in. port  of  tea  boxes  from,  3S6;  interest 
taken  by  officials  of,  in  Formosa  coal  deposits, 
479;  Formosa  coal  for  use  of  the  governmeni 
arsenal  at,  480;  shipments  of  coal  dust  to,  488 ; 
iudigo  shipped  to,  515  ;  export  of  sesamum  seed  to, 
550;  rainfall  at,  XVIII. 

Food,  Formosa,  supply  of,  13;  of  Atayal  savage 
group,  565  ;  of  Vonum  savage  group,  568  ;  of  Tsou 
savage  group,  571 ;  of  Tsaliseu  savage  group,  572  ; 
of  Paiwan  savage  group,  575  ;  of  Puyuma  savage 
group,  577 ;  of  Ami  savage  group,  579 ;  of  Pepo 
savage  group,  581 ;  of  Bolel  Tobago  savage  group, 
489. 

Foreign  Affairs  Section,  status  of  the,  597. 

Foreign  military  and  naval  forces  iu  Formosa  for 
punitive  purposes  or  otherwise  :  Dutch  occupation, 
9-47  ;  Koxiuga's  forces,  36-47 ;  Chinese  army  of 
occupation,  64 ;  Chiuoso  Imperial  expeditions  to 
subdue  rebels,  72,  78,80,95:  Benyowsuy's  land 
iug  parties,  85,  Hi  ;  Prussiau  landing  party,  115  ; 
American  naval  expedition,  116 ;  Le  Gendre  ex 
pedition,  117-122;  force  lands  from  schooner 
Vifukx,  188  ;  British  consul  leads  force  of  lascars, 
188  ;  British  uaval  forces  land,  189  ;  British  land- 
ing party  capture  Anping  and  occupy  Fort 
Zelandia,  194-197 ;  British  consul  leads  armed 
force,  2)4;  Japanese  expedition  of  1874,  123-169; 
French  campaign,  220-242;  Japanese  occupation 
of  Formosa,  257  370 ;  British  marines  and  Cer 
man  bluejackets  landed,  271,  274,  3')5 ;  armed 
launch  Patrol,  305  ;  Germau  gunboat  litis  engages 
a  Tamsui  batiery,  309.     See  Naval  forces. 

Foreign  populatiou  of  Formosa,  699,  660. 
Foreign  trade.    See  Tra4c. 


Foreigiiors :  Ditch  troubles  in  Formosa,  9-48; 
Kiglisli  factory  in  Formo-ia,  59;  Benyowky'si 
exploits  on  east  coast,  83-90;  early  intercourse, 
102,  103  ;  massacre  of  British  subjects,  102-109  ; 
wrecks  and  outrages  on  navigators,  110.122; 
aceusrd  of  wholesale  murder  of  Koaluts,  120; 
massacre  of  Loochooans,  123;  Japanese  punitive 
exp.'ditioii,  123,  169;  Formosa  opened  to  foreign 
trade,  170;  early  trade,  170-201  ;  foreigners  in 
Tamsui  and  Takow  in  1864,  176;  in  Tamsui,  222  ; 
in  Kelung,  i6.;  piratical  attacks  on  foreign  vessels/ 
179-184  ;  attempt  to  establish  small  independeut 
settlement,  185-187;  attacks  upon  foreigners, 
188-194;  British  occupation  of  Anping,  194-198; 
attacks  on  foreigners,  199,  200,201;  increase  iu 
trade,  203,  204.  205,  206;  the  French  i^ccupation 
of  Knlmig,  219-242;  life  of  blockaded  residents, 
219-242;  residents  on  allowances  during  the 
blockade,  232;  how  they  celebrated  Christmas 
day,  ib.\  families  of,  in  the  S.)Uth  leave  for  the 
miinland,  285;  foreign  improvements  introduce  1, 
233,  256 ;  Japanese  occupation  of  Formosa,  257- 
370;  anxiety  of  foreigners  during  Japanese- 
Chinese  campaign,  299-319,  350-351;  position  of 
foreigners  as  regards  the  tea  industry,  372-396, 
638;camplior  industry,  398  443 ;  sugar  industry, 
443  45S;  coal  mining,  476-491,  643;  proclamation 
relative  to,  597  ;  residents,  599-560;  mission  work 
by,  604-608;  hospitals  conducted  by,  613;  foreign 
trade,  624-643  ;  property  of,  injured  by  typhoons, 
XXIV;  scientitio  contributions  by,  XV. 

Foreman's  '•  Philippine  Islands,"  62. 

Forest  Belle,  the  ship,  fraudulent  destruction  of, 
216. 

Forestry,  development  of,  by  Dogura  Co.  Sjo 
Forests. 

Forests  of  the  island,  declared  government  property, 
70;  location  of  principal  camphor,  409;  trans- 
portation difficulties  connected  with  the,  558; 
principal  trees  of  the,  558,  559 ;  encouragemeut 
given  by  th'  Japanese  government  to  th  -■  plautiug 
of,  559.     See  Camphor. 

*'  Formosa,"  its  selectiou  as  name  of  the  island,  10. 

Formosa,  dimensions  of,  1;  the  first  known  visitors 
to,  1-8;  under  the  Dutch,  9-48;  the  kiugdom  of 
Koxinga,  49-62;  a  Chinese  possession,  63-82; 
visited  by  Benyowsky,  63-90  ;  under  Chiuese  rule, 
91-101;  foreign  intercourse  and  massacre  of 
British  subjects  in,  102-109;  wrecks  aud  outrages 
on  navigators  at,  110-122;  Japanese  expedition  of 
1874  to,  123-169;  opened  to  foreign  trade.  170-201 ; 
foreign  intercourse  and  events  of  the  period  1870- 
1874  at,  202 '^18;  French  o  impaigu  iu,  219-242; 
becomes  a  province  of  China  and  progresses  rapidly, 
243-256 ;  the  Japanese  occupation  of  the  Pe:>ca- 
dores,  and  war  preparations  in,  257-274  ;  the  rise 
of  the  Hrpublic  of,  :^75-289 ;  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion of,  290-370;  tea  in,  372-396;  camphor  iu,  397- 
443;  sugar  in,  444-458;  gold  in,  459  475  ;  coal  in,.  . 
476-491;  petroleum  and  natural  ^as  iu,  493-496; 
sulpliur  in,  495-504;  salt  iu,  505-512;  dye  plants 
in,  515  521  ;  fibre  plants  in,  521-541 ;  paper  plants 
in,  541-547  ;  oil  plants  in,  547  552  ;  soap  plants  iu, 
552;  miscellaneous  economic  plants  in,  563«556; 
agriculture  in,  557-558;  forests  iu,  568-559;  ihd 
inhabitants  of,  560  553;  savage  population  of, 
553-590;  Chinese  population  of,  590-592;  Japanese 
population  of,  592  594 ;  administration  of,  596-598^ 
population  statistics  of,  598-600;  society  in,  600- 
601 ;  education  in,  601-604;  missions  in,  604-606.;  » 
justice  and  crime  iu,  608-612;  sanitation  in,  613- 
615;  finance   in,  616-618;    defence  iji,  618-619| 
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export  of  Bcsamum  seed  to,  550 ;  Castor  Oil  Plant 
cultivated  in,  551 ;  importation  of  Tea  Cake  from, 
553 ;  importation  of  tobacco  from,  653;  invasion 
by  Pepoboans  of  South,  6G3  ;  importation  of  opium 
from,  6U;  Formosa  trade  with.  626,  627,  628, 
634 ;  camphor  production  in,  641  ;  emigrants  in 
Formosa  from,  (See  Chinese poptilation) ;  Formosa 
as  governed  by,  (See  administration). 

China-Grass  (Bochmeria  nirea\  deRcription  of,  521- 
627 ;  frequently  confused  with  Ramie,  521  ;  dis- 
tinguishing marks  between  Ramie  and,  622; 
botanical  classification  of,  ib  ;  j(rows  wild  in 
Formosa,  ib.;  the  propagation  of,  523;  the  de- 
cortication of,  524 ;  yield  of  fibre  from,  524,  625  ; 
demand  abroad  for,  526;  decorticating  machinery, 
H>. ;  Company  formed  in  Osaka  to  trade  in,  ib. ; 
the  fineness,  lustre,  and  strength  of,  ib. ;  successful 
preparation  in  Europe  of,  527  ;  manifold  uses  of, 
ih,;  degumming  machinery.  t6. ;  future  of,  t6. ; 
peanut  c«'ke  as  a  fertilizer  for,  649 ;  at  agricultural 
station,  557. 

Chinakai  tribe,  143. 

China  Merchants  S.S.  Co.,  brief  steamship  service  to 
Formosa  by,  376. 

Chinohon,  Father,  arrival  of,  608. 

Chinese  (See  China)^  expedition  to  Formosa  to  con- 
quer the  Malays,  3  and  note ;  emigrants  flock  into 
Formosa,  7;  extent  of  tlieir  settlement  at  time  of 
the  Dutch  arrival,  13 ;  of  Formosa  rise  against  the 
Dutch,  19 ;  their  defeat,  ib, ;  crowds  of,  flock  to 
Formosa,  50;  they  prosper  under  Koxinga's  ad- 
ministration, ib, ;  massacre  of,  at  Alanila,  51 ; 
characteristic  policy  of,  51,  67;  in  the  island  in 
18th  centnry,  66;  wild  and  turbulent,  67 ;  difficult 
to  govern,  69;  generals,  their  reports  of  victories. 
70,  71 ;  detest  their  Tartar  rulers,  71 ;  on  good 
terms  with  the  rebels,  ib. ;  their  troubles  recog- 
nised at  Peking,  72 ;  mercy  sliown  to  the  rebels 
among,  73;  exaggeration,  77,  80,  93:  Imperial 
declaration,  96;  duplicity  in  connection  with 
Japanese  expedition,  163.  160;  an  enterprising, 
184;  the.  as  pioneers.  t6. ;  lower  classes,  168; 
pilot>»,  trouble  with,  189;  a  hero  among,  234; 
suffer  considerable  loss  by  tampering  with  nn- 
exploded  shells.  226,  239;  reports,  241,  253;  flee 
from  island  on  rumored  arrival  of  Japanese,  262 ; 
flight  from  Formosa  of,  268 ;  beheaded  at  Kelung, 
297;  fictitious  victories  reported  bv,  348,  349; 
rediscovery  of  gold  deposits  by,  4(54;  use  of  the 
Soap  Tree  fruit  by,  652 ;  popiilation  of  Formosa, 
690-592.  (See  Colonists,  Hoklos  and  Pnntis); 
maritime  customs  (See  Customs). 

Chinese  soldiers,  reports  of  victories  issued  by  their 
generals,  70,  71 ;  the  nature  of  battles  engaged  in 
by,  71;  underpaid,  74;  their  lawlessness,  t6.; 
permitted  to  trade,  95;  corruption  among  their 
officers,  100,  101 ;  attack  shipwrecked  foreigners, 
104 ;  V\\\  themselves  by  tampering  with  unexploded 
shells,  226,  239;  primitive  arms  used  by,  230;  a 
brave  man  among  the,  234 ;  rewarded  after  war 
with  the  French.  242;  troops  description  of,  264; 
manner  of  enlistment  of,  269;  murder  of  their 
colonel  by,  270,  271 ;  turbulence  of,  270,  271,  272 ; 
dress  and  arms  of.  287,  288,  295 ;  conduct  of,  on 
railway  journey,  295;  attempt  destruction  of  capi- 
tal, 301 ;  run  amok,  802,  303.  304 ;  they  fire  on 
S.S.  Arthur  J  308 ;  they  attempt  capture  of  escaping 
mandarins,  ib, ;  their  battery  engages  gunboat 
UtiSfSOO;  emb'trked  from  Tamsui  as  prisoners, 
310;  their  losses  in  battle,  311;  attacked  by 
Chinese  villagers,  ib. ;  fraudulent  enlistment  of, 
ib,;  rapid  transformation  of,  319,320;  character 


of  work  done  by,  during  late  Japanese  campaign, 
322,  323;  cruel  methods  of,  829;  strength  and 
composition  of,  in  wartime,  363;  their  operations 
against  the  savages,  406 

Chinchoo,    Glieng    Ching  encamps    at,    60;  indigo 
shipped  to,  616. 

Ching  Chi-lung,  father  of  Koxiuga.    See  Oieng  Chi- 
i      lung. 

I  Chingfu-chu,  a  special  tax,  212. 
'  Chinghoi.  Chinese  gunboat,  lands  treasure  and  mili- 
tary stores  at  Takow,  349. 
i  Ching  Ken-mai.    See  Ch^ng  Ching, 

Chingtoo,  wreck  of  schooner,  218. 
;  Ching  Tung.     See  Sterculia  Fibre  Plant, 
'  Chiogikang.     See  Sehikoko. 

Chiohek*ng.    See  Sekikwaiko, 

Chioktsui.     See  Dakusuikei. 

Chin  Tsu,  a  defaulting  officer  brews  rebellion,  64 ;  his 
failure  aiul  death,  ib. 

Chip  Chip.    See  Shushu. 

Chisuishi.    See  Kiusuikei, 

Chitongkang.    See  Shitoko. 

Chitoseran.    See  Bowstring  Hemp, 

Chiu-lan.    See  Oleaccar, 

Chiung  tree,  558. 

Chiyoda^  Japanese  warship,  298. 

Chloris  sinicOj  XII. 

Cho  (administrative  offices)  establishment  of,  597  ; 
chiefs  of,  and  tlieir  rank,  698. 

Chocked  ay.    See  Karenko, 

Cho-ko  tree,  568. 

Chokunin  rank,  officials  in  the  Formosan  govern- 
ment of,  597. 

Cholera,  epidemic  of,  amongst  Japanese  in  Pesoa- 
dores,  268 ;  during  wartime,  842. 

Cho-liu  tree,  668. 

Chomong.     See  Seimong. 

Choolo,  a  district  of  Formosa,  64 ;  subdivided,  73. 
See  Kagi, 

Choo  Yilikwei,  hatches  rebellion,  70;  learns  military 
tactics  from  his  ducks,  ib. ;  his  rebel  band  dis- 
persed by  Imperial  troops,  ib. ;  he  escapes  to  the 
hills,  ib, ;  has  a  price  set  upon  his  bead,  ib. : 
eathers  a  new  army  and  wages  war,  71 ;  captures 
Taiwanfn,  ih. ;  is  master  of  Formosa,  ib. ;  popu- 
larity with  his  subjects,  72;  is  attacked  by 
a  new  Imperial  army,  ib. ;  his  forces  dispersed 
and  rule  ended,  ib. ;  his  miserable  fate,  73 ; 
capture' of  the  capital  by,  399. 

Choroto,  school  for  Savages  at,  603. 

Christians,  native,  description  of,  during  Dutch 
regime,  27,  28  ;  sufferings  of,  following  the  arrival 
of  Koxinga,  38-44;  crucified  by  Koxinga,  42; 
killing  of,  191,  205,  206.     See  Missions. 

Chu  Ha-chun,  appointed  Tainan  Taotai,  348. 

Chnko  (Tiongkang  or  Tionkan),  94 ;  occupied  by 
Japanese,  333 ;  coal  measure  at,  490. 

Chung.  General,  292,  297. 

Chureki  (Tiongliek  or  Tlenglieck),  95,  316 ;  engage- 
ment near,  321 ;  paper  mulberry  grown  near,  546. 

Chu-sha  ^Tionsha),  Japanese  occupation  of,  361. 

Chuwaka.    See  Jushikiaku. 

Cinchona,  cultivntion  in  Ceylon  of,  414. 

Cinclus  pallasiy  V  and  XI. 

Cinnamomum  camphora,  668  ;  C.  cassia,  555. 

Circus  spilonotus,  IX  and  XIII ;  C  oeruginosus,  IX, 
XIII. 

Cisticola  cursitans,  VI,  XI;  C.  exilis,  VI,  X,  XI. 

'    C  volitans,  X. 

Civets  in  Formosa,  appendix  XV. 

Civil  administration,  description  of  the,  597.  See 
Administration, 
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Geology  of  Formosa,  1  ;  the  East  coast  cliffs,  21 ; 
disappearance  of  Tamaii  iiarbor,  J02;  coralloid 
rock,  128;  topographical  changes  caused  by  earth- 
quake, 187  ;  iuteresting  features  at  Hokuto  sulphur 
springs,  496. 

Geomaucy,  its  bearings  on  mining,  210  ;  on  railroad 
building,  247;  Chinese  belief  in,  478;  Chinese 
discover  feasibility  of  working  coal  without  dis- 
turbing goomautio  influence,  480;  Chinese  report 
00,  in  connection  with  coal  mining,  480.  See 
Fengshui. 

German  firms  at  Takow,  176  note. 

German  ships  wrecked,  217,  218. 

German,  guards  from  man-of-war,  270;  blue  jackets 
at  Daitotei  and  escape  of  mandarins,  301,  305 ; 
merchant  ship  Arthur  attacked  by  Chinese,  307- 
310 ;  gunboat  litis  silences  a  Chinese  battery,  309. 
See  herviany. 

Germany,  importation  into  Japan  of  salt  from,  512 ; 
preparation  of  Ramie  successfully  carried  on  in, 
527;  Formosa  tra  le  with,  626,  627,  632,  635; 
manufacture  of  artificial  camphor  in  642 ;  sliip- 
ments  of  Formosa  camphor  to,  643. 

Gets-kitsu  tree,  558. 

Geysers  at  the  Uokuto  sulphur  springs,  496 

Gibson,  Mr.,  Acting  British  Consul  at  Takow,  191 ; 
his  measures  defended  by  Mr.  Matheson,  ih. ; 
refused  recognition  by  the  Taotai,  192 ;  insulted 
by  tlie  Taotai,  193;  refused  audieuce,  194;  meets 
commissioner  Tseng  from  Amoy,  ib. ;  fails  to  obtai'n 
redress  of  outrages,  ih. ;  resorts  to  force,  194 ;  takes 
military  possession  of  Fort  Zelandia,  195 ;  brings 
Tseng  to  his  senses,  ib. ;  results  obtained  by,  198; 
his  success  worthy  of  commendation,  i6. ;  dis- 
missal, ib. ;  sad  death  of,  ib. ;  determined  stand 
taken  at  Anping  by,  404. 

Gilan,  district  of,  established,  211,  244.     See  Qiran. 

Gioer,  Rev.  Father  Francisco,  3(>4. 

Ginggalls.    See  Jinggalls. 

Giqnei  M.,  151;  superintends  Chinese  works  of 
defence,  154  ; 

Giran  (Gilan)  district  of,  established,  211,  244; 
Chinese  attack  on  savages  made  near,  252,  253 ; 
numerous  execulions  at,  273;  movement  of  Japan- 
ese  troops  in  district  of,  354 ;  attack  on,  by  rebels, 
867;  movement  of  Chinese  troops  near,  406; 
camphor  stills  near,  415;  police  organization  for 
protection  of  camphor  workers  near,  436  ;  former 
gold  working  near,  461 ;  gold  collected  by  savages 
near,  463 ;  manufacture  by  savages  of  salt  near, 
506;  cultivation  of  mountain  indigo  near,  518; 
cultivation  of  China  Grass  near,  523 ;  jute  plant 
grown  near,  530 ;  Banana  cloth  manufactured  by 
Pepohoans  near,  637;  growth  of  tobacco  near, 
553  ;  cheroots  made  at,  ib. ;  growth  of  the  Tapioca 
plant  near,  555;  establishment  of  Cho  at,  597; 
school  for  savages  at,  603  ;  primary  school  at,  ih. ; 
prison  at,  610  ;  hospital  at,  612 ;  permanent  garri 
son  nt,  619;  proposed  mihvay  via,  621.  See 
Kapsulan  anxl  Komalan. 

Girls,  tea  picking,  381,  384. 

Girls,  school  for,  225,  226,  228,  603,  005,  607. 

Gishi  (experts)  of  Formosa,  and  their  rank,  597. 

Giubato  (Gumatau),  Amoy  and  Tsweugchoo  Haklos 
predominant  in,  591. 

Glass  factory  in  North  Formosa. 

Qlaucidium  pardalotat  IX,  X,  XIII. 

CrUdiischia  .s;).,  552. 

Qlycine  Uispida.     See  Soja  Bean. 

Onaplialium  miilticcps,  556. 

Goatsucker  of  Formosa,  VIII. 

Goohe  ov  GooHy,    Seo  Gosei. 


Go  Fok-lu,  introduction  of  Pauchoug  tea  maniifac* 
ture  by,  3S7. 

Gofunsho,  coal  mines  in  operation  near,  485. 

Goi  (Gowi),  94 

Gold,  an  export  of  Taiwan,  15  ;  box  of,  presented  to 
Bnnyowsky,  89 ;  as  a  native  adornment,  128;  in 
Formosa,  459-475 ;  Formosa's  most  important 
mineral  product,  460  ;  auriferous  rock  believed  to 
exist  along  the  whole  East  coast,  ib. ;  various 
known  deposits  described,  t6.,  461 ;  river  sands 
rich  in,  461 ;  traveller's  untrustworthy  reports  of 
vast  gold  fields  in  Formosa,  462  ;  earliest  reference 
to  the  production  of,  462 ;  history  of  the  gold 
mining  industry,  462-466 ;  unsuccessful  attempt 
of  early  Chinese  adventurers  to  locate,  463 ; 
cruel  massacres  the  result  of  seurch  for,  ib. ; 
methods  in  vogue  amongst  savages  for  collecting, 
ib. ;  North  Formosa  deposits  known  to  early 
Japanese,  Dutch,  Koxinga,  and  their  rediscovery 
by  Chinese,  464 ;  unsuccessful  efforts  of  Cliinese 
mandarins  to  stop  washing  for,t&. ;  overwhelming 
catastrophe  to  Chinese  miners  of,  ib.;  rush  of 
Chinese  miners  to  placer  diggings,  ib,  ;  peculation 
by  mandarins  of  revenue  derived  from  licenses  to 
wash  for,  ib.  ;  issue  by  Chinese  mandarins  of 
licenses  to  wash  for,  ib.  ;  primitive  methods  of 
of  Chinese  miners  of,  465;  farming  out  by  manda- 
rins of  permission  to  wash  for,  465 ;  offices 
established  by  Chinese  government  in  connection 
with,  t&  ;  mining  for,  on  east  coast  interfered  with 
by  savages,  466 ;  Japanese  government  grants 
'  claims  for  mining,  ib, ;  a  trip  to  the  gold  districts 
described,  467;  quantity  of  unwoiked  pay  gravel 
in  sight  on  Keluiig  river,  467,  468;  primitive  ap- 
pliauces  in  use  amongst  Chinese  washers  for,  468 ; 
Chinese  methods  of  treatment  of,  468, 469;  fineness 
of,  obtained  in  North  Formosa,  469 ;  the  Kyufiiu 
deposits  of,  470;  the  Fujita  Company's  quarts 
mill  described,  470,471;  Japanese  mining  methods, 
471 ;  proximity  of  coal  bearing  seams  at  Kyufun 
to,  i&. ;  Kinkwaseki  deposits  described,  ib.  ;  the 
Tanaka  quartz  mill  described,  id. ;  the  Tanaka 
quartz  mill  described,  i6.,  472  ;  regulations  con- 
trolling mining,  473  475 ;  latest  production, 
statistics  of.  643 ;  recent  developments  in  mining 
of,  ih. ;  greatly  increased  production  of,  ib, ;  new 
Kyufun  mill  for  working,  ib. ;  bright  future  for,  ib, 

Gonia.    See  Sesame, 

Gomcss  ramie  degumming  machine,  527. 

Goodridgo.  Mr.  Richard,  a  pioneer  at  Tamsui,  178. 

Gosei  (Goche),  camphor  seized  at,  190;  attack  on 
foreigner  at,  ib, ;  seizure  of  camphor  at,  404 ; 
market  for  camphor  at,  410  ;  Amoy  and  Tsweng- 
choo  Hoklos  in,  501 ;  total  trade  of,  636. 

Goshizai,  murder  of  Japanese  officers  by  savages  at, 
428. 

Government,  system  of,  among  Formosan  savage 
tribes,  15 ;  established  by  Koxinga,  50,  51 ;  of 
Pescadores,  reconstructed  by  Chdng  Chiug,  55; 
reorganized  after  French  war  ,  244 ;  grant  for 
assistance  of  needy  Chinese  by,  367.  See  Ad- 
ministration,  Finance,  Education,  Justice,  CrinUt 
Sanitation,  Defence,  Communications,  Posts  and 
Tclegraplis, 

Government  Council,  component  parts  of  the,  .597. 

Governor-General,  office  of,  813;  sole  right  to  lease 
savage  lands  vested  in,  430;  supreme  execatiTe 
authority  vested  in  the,  596;  necessary  rank  of 
the,  ih. 

Goto  (Go- taw),  office  for  gold  established  by  man* 
daiins  at,  465. 

Gowi.    See  Goi, 
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CiTckoo  of  P\»rn]osn,  TX. 

Ciinilvs    canoi'us,    IX;    C.  inteiinedins,  IX,  XIII. 

C.  poliocephaluSf  XIII. 
Cnnningliamia  sinensis,  658. 
Curcinna  longa.     See  Turmeric. 


obtains  an   iiiclemnity    for   wounds    inflicted    by 

rioters,  204. 
Datura  alba,  656. 

David  and  Oustalet's  work  on  Cbina  birds,  X.    - 
Dearborn,  Captain,  179. 


Currencies,  d»;scription  of  tbo  various,  G18  ;   deface-     Deatli,  tlic  j)enalty  for  cutting  trees,  70;  statistics 


nient  of  >ilvor  by  Cliinese  cliops,  ih 
Cu^itoms,    Iniporial   Cliiueso    ^laritinie,    opent-d   at 
Tamsui   in    180  5,   17G ;   at   Takow,    1804,    ih.  ;   at 
Anping,    1805,  ih.  ;   service,   the  opposition   to,  by 
Chinese  ofiicials,  190 ;   fiiclion  between  ti>e  Com- 
missioner of  and  British  Consul,  ih.  ;   of!icials  of,     Declaration,     of    the 
succeed   in    potting   harbour     liglits   establislied,         pnblisbed,  279. 
214  ;  .service  during  Fianco-Cliinese  strnggh»,  *ii*i ;     Decree,  Imperial,  at  close  of  war  with  the  Frencb, 
placed  under  tbe   local  governor,  244;   effect   of        242 ;  casbiering  Tainan  Taotai,  348. 
hostilities  witb   savages  on  custom   returns,  253  ;     Deer  in  Fonnosn,  bunting  of,  26:  species  of,  XVI. 


of,  599. 

Death  fibre  decorticating  macbitie,  526. 

Decapitation,  of  Japanese  in  Cliina  and  Cliine.se 
rr't.irning  from  Japan,  7  ;  of  tbe  bodies  of  Frencb 
soldiers,  229;  of  Chinese  at  Kelung,  297. 

Independence     of    Formosa 


Imperial  Jnpanes»»,  status  in  Formosa  of,  597. 
Cu-sucoot  tribe.  119. 
Cyanops  nvchalis,  IX,  X,  XIIT. 
Cyomis  vix'ida,  X,  XII. 
Cypciiis   tegctiforinis,   528  ;   description  of,  5-8 ;  C. 

iria,  641. 


Defence,  syst<'m  of,  in  Formosa,  618,619. 
Defences  of  Fi>rmosa,  284,  285.     See  Fortifications. 
De  ^failla.  Father,   visits  Formosa,  68;  his  rrport 

on  tbe  Tartar  administration  of  Formosa,  68. 
Demons,  16. 
Dcndrohium,  species  of,  656. 


Cypschts  pacificuSy  VIII,  XIII ;  C.  suhfurcatu^^  VIII,    Dcndrocitta  fonnoscc,  X,  XIII ;  D.  sincnsisy  VIII 


XIII. 

Daidsu.     See  Soja  Bean. 

Daihorin  (Twapona),  Japanese  attacked  at,  339. 

Daikoro  (Toa-kong-long),  indigo  grown  near,  517. 

Daikwosbijsan,  sulphur  springs  at,  496. 

Daimokuko,  sugar  crushing  mill  at,  454. 

DaisenDo  (Toasua),  victory  by  Japanese  troops  near, 

361. 
Daisoko  (Twasbakng)  gold  quartz  at,  461. 
Daisoko  river,  gold  found  in,  460. 
Daisuikutsu,  coal  measures  at,  489. 


Denmark,  Formo.sa  trade  with,  626,  627. 

Denryoko,  coal  measures  at,  489. 

Dent  &  Co.,  engage  in  Formosa  trade.  173,  174; 
their  agency  at  Takow.  176.  177  note;  establish- 
ment in  the  north  of.  402,  40J 

Denys,  ^F.  I/Hervey  I^e  Saint,  2  note. 

Departments  of  Administration,  313.  See  Adminis- 
tration. 

Do  Sandtsheer,  fibre  decorticating  machine,  526. 

Desmodinm  latifolimn,  541. 

Dewey,  Ijyster  H.,  report  on  cultivation  of  camphor 
trees  by,  414. 


Daitotei  (Twatutia  or  Toatutia),    176;   events   at,  • /)/m?//Zt»,  sljip.  103. 

during  French  campaign,  219-242;  alarms  at,  in  '  Diary,  of  a  Dutch    officer,   17;    of   Fort   Zelandia 


Franco-Chinese  struggle,  2.'3;  foreign  residents 
leave,  224,  232,  238,  street  paving  in,  247  ;  rail- 
way from,  248,  249,  250;  location  of,  261  ;  resi- 
dences of  for«'igners  at,  '.<!6 1  ;  defensive  mea'inrt'S 
taken  by  the  foreigners  of,  209;  confusion  at,  300  ; 
seizure  of  wealthy  Ch'nese  and  looting  of  pro- 
perty by  banditti  at,  308;  heavv  stock  of  tea 
lield  during  1884  and  1885  in,  376;  bill  fires 
as  seen  from,  380;  nnirket  for  tea  nt,  38-» ; 
distance   of.  tea    producing     districts  from,    ih.  ; 


during  blockade  of  Koxinga,  38-42;  of  the  sur- 
render of  Fort  Provintia,  38 ;  of  the  misfortunes 
of  tbe  Dutch,  43;  of  Commander  Caeuw,  43,  44  ; 
of  officers  of  tiie  ship  Ann,  105-107.  See  Massacre 
of  British  Subjects. 

Dicli.tonia  baronietz  (Tree  Fern),  541. 

BiqcnUi  superciliaris,  XII. 

Dingkang,  41,  42. 

Dio<ipifros  Kali.     See  PersinnuoJi. 

Dioscorea  rhipogonoid(s.     See  Dye  ram. 


tea  picking  girls  at,  394,  585  ;  nmnnfacture  of  tea  I  Dipper  of  Formosa,  V. 

leads  at,  .386;  rapid  growth  of,  ,390;  journey  from,  I  Disenses,  epidemic,  among  tlie  Dutch  soldiers,  46; 


410;  Kelung  river  near,  400;  coal  mine  near,  4S4  ; 
market  for  coal  at,  488;  indigo  near,  520  ;  peanut 
oil  manufacture  at,  547  ;  foreign  residents  at,  599  ; 
railway  traffic  at,  621  ;  great  damages  by  tvphoon 
and  floods  at,  XXIV,  XXVII. 
Daitonzau  (Twatun  or  North  Range  of  bill.-),  225; 
coal  measures  in,  489;  principal  deposits  of  snl- 
pbur  in,  495;  snow  on,  XXI;  craters  in,  XXIII. 
See  North  Range. 

Daitotsu,  coal  measures  at,  490. 
Daiurin  (Twakoala),  gold  quartz  at,  461. 
Daiurin  river,  gold  found  in,  400. 


u 


f 


Daiyukwozan,  sulphur  springs  at",  496. 
Dakusuikei    (Chiok-tsui  t,  indicatitnis 
and  natural  gas  near,  493. 

Dandangai    (Wan-wan),   gold   office   established 
mandarins  at,  46'> ;  coal  measures  at,  489. 

Dannes,  Jan,  47  not'». 

Dante,  S.  S.,  Chinese  refugees   carried  to   Amov 

363. 
Daphne t  loss  of  vessel,  217. 
Darliug,  Mr.,  aids  in  defence  of  foreign  bouse,  208; 


petroleum 
by 

bv. 


among  the  Imperial  soldiers,  73;  among  tbe 
people,  ih.\  among  Imperial  troops,  80;  among 
Japanese  troops  in  1874,  166;  among  coolie 
immigrants,  211  ;  among  the  French  troops,  240; 
among  natives,  249 ;  epidemic  at  Shoka  (Chang- 
wba),  339,  340;  among  foreigners  and  Chinese  at. 
government  coal  mines,  482;  of  Atayal  savage 
group,  566  ;  of  Vonum  savage  group,  569  ;  of  Tsou 
savage  group,  571 ;  of  Tsalisen  .savage  group,  573; 
of  Taiwan  savage  group,  575;  of  Puyuma  savage 
group,  577  ;  of  Ami  savage  group,  580;  of  Pepo 
savage  group,  582  ;  of  Botel  Tobago  savage  group, 
589.  '  See  Sanitation. 

District'^Courts,  description  of,  609.  See ///s/ice  and 
Criuie. 

Districts  of  Choolo,  Taiwan  and  Fangsban,  estab- 
lished, 04,  92;  unsuitable  f(n'  administration,  208; 
example  of,  ih.;  multiplied  by  Shen  Pao-cben, 
20'.);  of  Tamsui,  KeliiiiK,  Komalan,  and  Hsinchu 

•    established,  211.     See  Cho. 

Diviness,  said  to  have  predicted  Benyowsky's  advent 
to  the  island,  87. 
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D>vi8i<»np,  fidministralivp,  early,  hi  lOtli  oenti  ly,  92. 

See  Districts^  Prefectures  and  C'/to. 
Podd  &  Co.,  attempt  to  e^tabliHli  up-river  trade,  199; 
GhineRe   opposition   to,   ib.;  Chinese   attack  pre- 
mises  of,  ib.,   200;   French    notification   to,   223 
note,  '225,  229. 
Dodd,  Jolni,  has  trouble  with  a  purchnso,  189;  liis 
lieroic  rescue  of  shipwrecked  crew,  207  ;  first  to 
enter  tea  trade,  206;  offered  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
ih.'y  liis  account  of  the  French  Chinese  struggle  in 
Formosa,   219-241;    blockaded    in   Tamsui,    224; 
promotion    of    Formosa    tea    industry    by,    373 ; 
description  of  visits  to  camphor  districts  by,  416; 
attention    fir>t   drawu   to  petroleum  deposits  by, 
494;  experimental  export  of  cinnamon  by,  655. 
Dodge,  Mr.  Chas.  Richards,  report  on  cultivation  of 

Ramie  by,  523,  525,  627. 
Dodo,  schooner,  179. 
Dokokai  (Tokol<f)e),  movement  of  Japanese  troops  in 

tlie  vicinity  of,  369, 
Dolichos  trilohtis,  64 1 . 
Dolphin,  U.S.  brig,  report  upon  Kelung  coal  mines 

by  officers  of,  478. 
Dorko,  40. 

Douglas  Lapraik  &  Co.,  179. 

Douglas  Steamship  Co.,  179,  inaugurated,  206  note; 
growth  of,  ib  ,  207  note;  running  between  China 
ports  and  Formosa,  260;  high  freight  on  sulphur 
brings  about  opposition  to,  601 ;  carrying  of  mails 
by,  622;  Japanese  competition  with,  637;  special 
support  given  to,  ib. 
Dovale,  26. 

Dragons,  in  Chinese  legendary  lore,  1 ;  the  supersti- 
tions  concerning,    210;    pulse    of,    located    near 
Kelung  by  mandarins,  479.     See  Demons. 
Dicgea  volubiJis,  64J. 

Dre.«s,  of  a  native  officer,  86 ;  of  native  soldiers,  ib, ; 
of  natives,  99,  128,  134  ;  of  Formosan  soldiers, 
288;  of  Atflyal  savage  group,  565;  of  Vonum 
savage  group,  678  ;  of  Tson  savage  group,  570 ;  of 
Tsalisen  savage  group,  572 ;  of  Paiwan  savnge 
group,  574 ;  of  Puyuma  savage  group,  677  ;  of  Ami 
savoge  group,  678  ;  of  Pepo  savage  group,  681 ;  of 
Botel  Tobago  savage  group,  5S8.  See  Oiiiaments. 
Drougos  of  Formosa,  VII. 
Drunkenness,  the  colonists  given  over  to,  75;  mate 

rial  for,  without  labor  or  price,  .302. 
Duchesne,  General,  commands  Franco-Chinese  land 

expedition,  233,  departs,  240, 
Duok-feeder.  a.  becomes  king,  71. 
Du  Halde,  the  Jesuit,  his  writtings  on  Formo.sa,  66. 
Dukeduckians.  40. 
Dulberg,  ]\Ir.,  309. 
Dukseah  tribe,  119. 

Duplicity    of    Chinese,    J17:    in    connection    with 

Japanese    expedition,    153,    160;    in    establishing 

Republic  of  Formosa,  278 ;   in   their  treatment  of 

savages,  417,  418,425,  426. 

Dupont,  Mr,  ikl.,  survey  of  Kelung   coal  mines  by, 

210,  479. 
Dutch,  as  pirate-traders,  6;  East  India  Company 
organized,  10;  unite  witli  P^ngland  in  Eastern 
trade,  ib.;  negotiate  Willi  Chinese  Imperial  court, 
ib.:  they  attack  Macao,  ib. ;  are  repulsed,  11; 
sail  to  the  Pescadores,  ih. ;  endeavour  to  compel 
the  Chinese  to  grant  full  liberty  of  trade,  ib. ; 
rrueltv  to  the  rativos,  ih. ;  send  an  envov  to 
Amoy,  ih.  ;  conference  ut  Fooclmw,  12;  tixiy 
abandon  the  ]*e^^cn(lol(•s,  ih.  ;  they  proceed 
to  Formosa,  12,  13;  their  commercial  agree- 
ment with  the  Chinese,  13;  they  conciliate 
the  savage  tribes,  14 ;  they  repudiate  their  agree- 


ments with  Japanese  at!d  Chinese  settlers,  ih.; 
the  trade  by  steal  ih  direct  with  Oh  in  a,  15 ;  pay  of 
their  employees,  ib. ;  their  succesfi  at  Taiwan 
attracts  Spaniards,  15;  they  favour  Christian 
missions,  15,  23,  24,  25 ;  they  arouse  tlie  Japanete 
to  hostilities,  16;  their  governor  captured  bj 
Japanese,  16,  17,  18;  tlieir  factory  at  Hirado, 
Japan,  18;  their  system  of  taxation,  19;  their 
revenue,  ib. ;  they  demand  Spanish  evacnatioo 
of  Kelung,.21 ;  t)iey  attack  Kclaiig,  ib. ;  fort  San 
Domingo,  ib. ;  they  send  a  fleet  to  Manila,  23; 
they  incite  the  natives  of  Manila  to  rebel,  ih.; 
they  establish  themselves  in  North  Formosa^.; 
their  factories,  ib. ;  they  foster  agricoltare,  24; 
they  license  deer  huuting,  ib. ;  Rources  of  revenoe, 
23,  24  ;  wise  methods  of  administration,  24 ;  their 
grand  annunl  feast  at  Sakkan,  ib. ;  drastic  mea- 
sures  of  their  missionaries,  26, 27,  28;  they  change 
their  policy  regarding  missions,  88;  they  send 
envoys  to  Canton  and  Peking,  29;  they  fail  to 
secure  themselves  against  Cliinese  invanoD,  ib.; 
they  are  alarmed  at  Koxinga*s  strength,  35 ;  they 
are  attacked  by  his  forces,  36-48;  they  send  de- 
puties to  Koxinga,  37,  38 ;  they  surrender  to 
Koxinga,  44-47  ;  their  cruel  treatment  of  Governor 
Coyett,  46,  47;  their  pos.sessions  in  the  China  sea 
ended,  47;  remaining  in  Formosa  and  their  fate, 
49 ;  their  harshness  to  natives,  53  ;  tliey  attempt 
the  restoration  of  their  influence,  56;  they  des- 
patch a  fieet  from  Batavia,  ib. ;  they  secure  co- 
operation from  the  governor  of  Fokien,  ib. ;  they 
assist  in  an  attack  on  Amoy,  57 ;  they  re-capture 
Kelung,  ib. ;  their  council  abandons  the  attempt 
to  recover  Formosa,  ib. ;  they  send  an  embasf^  to 
I  Peking,  ib.  ;  its  humiliation,  ib. ;  their  career 
closes  in  China,  ib. ;  traces  of  the,  in  th(«  island, 
66;  intimate  relations  of  savages  with,  462;  dis- 
covery of  gold  by,  464  ;  reference  to  their  occupa- 
,  tion  of  Formosa.  561.  See  Cotfeit,  Koxinga,  and 
Diary  of  Dutch  Officei'S, 

Dutch  fort  at  Tamsui,  present  condition  of,  S3; 
uninjured  by  French  bombardment,  228,  260. 

Dwellings,  of  Atayal  savage  group,  564:  of  Vonum 
savnge  group,  568;  of  Tsou  savage  group,  569;  of 
Tsali.<en  savage  group,  572;  of  Paiwau  savage 
group,  674 ;  of  Puyuma  savage  group,  576;  of  Ami 
savage  group,  578;  of  Pepo  savage  group,  581;  of 
Botel  Tobago  savage  group,  587  ;  faulty  construc- 
tion of  Chinese,  XXV. 

Dye  Plants  of  Formosa,  521-525. 

Dye  Yam  (Dioscorea  rhipogonoiden),  description  of, 
*521. 

Dysentery,  cases  of,  during  wartime,  342. 

EaCiLk  of  Formo.sa,  IX. 

Earthquakes  in  Formosa,  taken  as  a  sign  from 
heaven, 70;  of  1867, 187;  XXIII ;'damages effected 
by,  ib.,  table  of,  ib. 

East  India  Company,  English,  embraces  the  trade 
proposals  of  Ch^ng  Chiug,  59;  abandous  the  For- 
mosa field,  ih. 

Ebashi,  corporal,  brave  death  of,  326. 

Economic  plants  of  Formosa,  372-456,  513-559. 

Ede,  Rev.,  at  Tainanfu  during  last  days  of  Republic, 
363 ;  labours  of,  607. 

Edgar,  Henry,  Mr..  169. 

Edvard,  wreck  of  brig,  182. 

Education,  of  native  ministers,  Dutch  college  for, 
26,  27 ;  system  of,  under  Chdng  Ching,  68 ;  rewards 
for,  under  Ch^ng  Ching,  ib.;  first  official  ci\il 
examinations  held,  212;  Japanese  official proviMon 
for,   597;    system  of,  601-604;    future  Japanes 
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program  of,  608;  female,  ih.;  CliincRe  methods  of, 
ib.;  See  ScImoU  ua.i  Examiiiatioii  llalU. 

Edwards,  Lieuteuant,  iuterviewed,  262. 

Eena,  plundering  of  wrecked  ship,  180. 

Egypt,  camphor  trees  in,  414. 

Elaeocccoa  (Aleurites)  cordata^  description  of,  552, 
uses  of  oil  from,  ih. 

Elders,  native,  under  the  Dutch,  24;  their  favor 
courted  by  Koxiuga,  38     S-e  lieadnieti. 

Electricity  in  Taihoku,  247. 

Elfin,  S.  S.,  first  to  vi.sit  Japan  with  Formosa  pro- 
duce, 179. 

Eliza  Mary,  schooner,  179;  wreck  of,  216. 

Elles  &  Co.,  establish  their  firm  at  Takow,  177; 
tlieir  camphor  seized,  190;  houso  of,  attacked, 
203;  establishment  at  Tamsui  of,  374;  seizure  of 
camphor  belonging  to,  404;  indemnity  paid  by 
Chinese  to,  405. 

Ember iza  aureola,  XIT ;  E.  cioUies;;  E.fucata;  E. 
spodoccpliala ;  E.  sulphur ata,  ib. 

Emigration      See  Immigration 

Emperor,  Ming  of  China,  dethroned  by  the  1  artars, 
32;  a  wanderer  in  Foochow,  ib,;  dies  at  Koocliow, 
ib.;  his  blessful  ignorance  of  events,  1G8:  his 
authority  in  Formosa  dubious,  171 ;  of  Japan, 
grant  for  assistance  of  needy  Chinese,  by,  367. 
See  Imperial. 

England  unites  with  Holland  in  Eastern  commerce, 
10.     See  Oreat  Bntain. 

Eftgland,  wreck  of  barque,  217. 

English.     See  British. 

English  Presbyterian  Mission,  arrival  of  first  mis- 
sionaries for,  176,  177  note ;  houses  of  converts  and 
chapels  destroyed  by  rioters,  191,  122;  Oiinese 
accuse  missionaries  of  murder,  193;  indemnity 
paid  to,  198;  attack  on  converts  of,  205;  estab- 
lishment of,  605 ;  missionaries  of,  606 ;  statistics  as 
to  membership,  ib. ;  educational  work  done  by, 
607;  medical  work  done  by,  613.     See  Missions, 

Enoshima  Marti,  wreck  of,  370. 

Euscoe,  Captain,  defies  the  customs  officials,  188. 

Entata  scandens,  541. 

Enteritis  cases  during  war-time,  342. 

Eophona  maelanura,  XII. 

Epidemics.    See  Disease. 

Erinaceus  sp.,  XV. 

Escape,  plundering  of  wrecked  brig,  217. 

Esther,  wreck  of  vessel,  181. 

Eupatorium,  japonicum,  556. 

Euphorbia  pilvlifei-a,  556. 

Euplocamtis  stoinlwii,  IX,  X,  XIV. 

European  nations.    See  Foreign  Nations, 

Europeans,  first,  to  visit  Formosa,  9,  10.  See 
Foreig^iers. 

Examination  hall  for  10,000  students  at  Taihoku 
(Taipeh),  211. 

Excalfactoria  chinensis,  IX,  XIV. 

Expeditions  (See  Explorations),  De  ^lailla's,  68 ;  Le 
Gendre's,  116;  Horn's  185,  186;  Japan e.so,  561, 
562,  585.  (For  punitive  expeditions  see  Foreign 
Military  and  Nai^al  Forces.) 

Explorations,  of  Captain  Broad  of  British  Navy  in 
Koalut  country,  115 ;  of  General  Le  Gendre  in 
southern  savage  district,  117-122;  unauthorized 
tours  of,  133-135  ;  conducted  by  the  Japanese  1874 
expedition,  151,  156 ;  of  ^Ir.  Ino,  in  the  savage 
territory,  561,  562;  by  the  Botel  Tobago  expedi- 
tion, 585.    See  Expeditions. 

Explosion  of  powder  magazine,  at  Taihoku  (Taipeh), 
303 ;  at  Saracen's  Head,  346. 

Exports,    See  Trade, 


Extortions,  of  tlio  mandarins  lead  the  colonists  to 
combine  in  opposiiion,  70. 

Extraordinary  expenditnres  of  the  Japanese  admini- 
stration,  615. 

Factory,  futile  attempt  to  establish  modern  tea, 
376;  primitive  camplior,  419,  420;  government 
camphor  cleaning  and  refining,  436;  primitive 
sugar,  446,  447,  449,  450,  451 ;  modern  Japanese 
sugaf,  453 ;  abandoned  brick-coal,  484 ;  crude 
sulphur,  501,  502;  sulphur  distilling,  502,  503; 
salt,  508;  piimitive  indigo,  518,  519;  foreign 
China  Grass  fibre,  627  ;  bamboo  paper,  543 ;  paper 
mulberry  paper,  545;  peanut  oil,  547;  sesamum 
oil,  549;  Japanese  government  model  tea,  638; 
government  paper,  643;  glass,  ih,;  fibre,  ib.; 
match,  ib. ;  See  Mills. 

Fairlight,  wreck  of  ship,  182. 

Falco  tinnuncnlns,  XIV. 

Famine,  how  created  by  ihe  Tartars,  34. 

Fangslian,  a  district  of  Formosa,  04  ;  rebellious  plot 
in,  ih.'y  occupied  by  rebels,  71,  76,  77;  attacked 
and  occupied  by  rebels,  80;  restored,  ih.,  81; 
prefecture  of,  established,  92  ;  captured  by  rebels, 
93  ;  restored,  94,  95  ;  again  attacked  by  rebels,  96  ; 
prefecture  of,  divided,  208,  209;  district  of,  estab- 
lished, 244.     See  llozan. 

Fan  Palm  {CJiainaerops  excelsa),  propagation  of, 
532  ;  yield  and  nature  of  fibre  obtained  from,  ib ; 
preparation  and  uses  of  fibre  of,  533. 

Farrago,  Mr.  E.,  blockaded  in  Tamsui,  224. 

Farrow,  Captain  J.,  a  pioneer  shipper,  206. 

Faugh  Balangh,  237. 

Fauna  of  Formosa,  IV-XVI ;  compared  with  China, 
XVI. 

Favorlan,  a  district  of  Formosa  under  the  Dutch, 
23. 

Feast,  a  savage,  150. 

Felis  chinensis,  XV ;  F.  viacrocelis ;  F.  viverrina,  ib, 

Fengshui,  bearing  of,  on  mining,  210;  view  of  by 
literati,  247  ;  Chinese  belief  in,  477  ;  perversenesa 
of  coal  miners  undermines  genial  influence  of, 
479.     See  Geoniancy, 

Ferguson,  Rev.  Duncan,  at  Tainanfu  daring  last 
days  of  Republic,  363 ;  decorated  for  services 
rendered,  364 ;  labour  of  the,  606. 

Fertility,  of  Formosa.  2,  8,  13,  15,  50,  58,  63,  66,  89, 
91,  92,  171.     See  Sail. 

Fertilize^  66,  378,  455, 549,  550,  551,  557,  639. 

Feuds,  among  the  savages,  15 ;  between  Puntis  and 
Hakkas,  67 ;  between  Chinese  and  savages,  67, 
68 ;  between  Chinese  clans,  93.  See  Clans  and 
Savages. 

Fibre  plants,  521-541,  645. 

Fictitious  victories  reported  by  Chinese,  348,  349. 

Ficus  pumila,  556  ;  F.  retusa,  558  ;  F.  sp.,  ib. 

Field  guns,  uifficuliy  of  transport  in  Fonnosa,  333. 

Field,  Mr.,  a  pioneer  American  trader,  178. 

Field,  Hastus  &  Co.,  403. 

Figs,  557, 

Finance,  of  Chinese  ofiicials,  100 ;  status  of  Japanese 
Bureau  of,  597  ;  statement  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure, 615 ;  comparative  cost  of  various 
branches  of  administration,  617 ;  gross  expenditure 
and  revenue  in  Formosa  during  Japanese  occupa- 
tion, ib.     See  Taxation. 

Firearms,  manufactured  by  the  savages,  119  ;  known 
as  the  Zuendnadel,  used  first  against  Formosan 
savages,  115;  Winchester  rifles  presented  to 
savages,  134  note ;  old  matchlocks  preferred  to 
modern,  223;  used  by  the  Hakkas,  230;  provided 
the  Chinese  soldiers,  264,  286,  287,  289 ;  Murata 
repeating  riflo  described,  322. 
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Fire  liill,  existence  in  South  Formosa  of,  493. 

Fire-ships,  used  hy  the  Cliiueso,  12. 

Fisher  Island,  Pescadores,  rainfall  at,  XVIII, 

Fishing  licensed  hy  the  Dutch,  24. 

Flags  given  to  native  chiefs  as   emblems  of  friend 

ship,  149. 
Flensburg,  wreck  of  barque,  218. 
Fleury-Moriceau  fibre  dcguinming  machine,  527. 
Flood,   at   Amoy,    62 ;    throughout   Formosa,    78 ; 

ficcompai lying  1898  typhoon,  XXIV  ;  damage  done 

by,  ib. 

Florida,  camphor  trees  in,  414. 

Flycatchers,  VII. 

Flying  Buck,  wreck  of  schooner,  182. 

Flying  squirrels,  XVI. 

Fokieii,  China,  Japanese  pirates  overrun  coast  of, 
6;  immigration  of  Chinese  from,  23,  5G1  ;  revolts 
against  the  Manchus  in,  59,  60;  the  King  of, 
joined  by  Clieng  Ching,  60;  the  King  of,  quarrels 
witii  ally  Ciieiig  Ching,  60;  is  defeated  by  Che:>g 
Ching,  i6.,  Formosa  becomes  a  prefecture  of,  63; 
the  barrenness  of,  66;  the  viceroy  of,  respon->ible 
for  Formosa,  75  ;  as  ric^  market  for  Formosa,  92  ; 
camphor  in,  414,  641;  official  commis:<>ion  to 
investigate  tiie  Kelung  coal  fields  ordered  fr>m, 
479;  illicit  coal  mining  at  Kelung  reported  to  the 
g«jvernor  of,  479;  Chinese  coal  expert  despatched 
frotu,  480 ;  authorities  of,  show  interest  in 
Formosa  petroleum,  494;  goveruor-general  of 
semis  memorial  regarding  Formosa  sulphur,  499. 

Fokicn,  S.  S.,  207,  223. 

Fokiene.se  battle  with  Hakkas,  94,  95. 

Foochow  (Fuchow  or  Fuchau),  the  officials  of,  make 
a  commercial  agreement  with  Dutch,  12;  officials 
from,  151  ;  early  trade  in  Formosa  tea  witli,  175, 
372  ;  decline  of  lea  trade  iu,  (6. ;  tea  trade  iu  1872, 
374;  importation  of  skilled  Chinese  tea  laboreis 
from,  374;  i:r.port  of  tea  boxes  from,  386;  interest 
taken  by  officials  of,  iu  Formosa  coal  deposits, 
479;  Formosa  coal  for  use  of  the  government 
arsenal  at,  480;  shipments  of  coiil  dust  to,  488 ; 
indigo  shipped  to,  515  ;  export  of  sesamum  seed  to, 
550;  rainfall  at,  XVIII. 

Food,  Formosa,  supply  of,  13;  of  Atayal  savage 
group,  565  ;  of  Vonum  savage  group,  568  ;  of  T.sou 
savage  group,  571 ;  of  Tsaliseu  savage  group,  572  ; 
of  Paiwan  savage  group,  575 ;  of  Puyuma  savage 
group,  577;  of  Ami  savage  group,  679;  of  Pepo 
savage  group,  581 ;  of  Botel  Tobago  savage  group, 
489. 

Foreign  Affairs  Section,  status  of  the,  697. 

Foreign  military  and  naval  forces  in  Formosa  for 
punitive  purposes  or  otlierwiso  :  Dutch  occupation, 
9-47;  Koxiuga's  forces,  36-47;  Chinese  army  of 
occupation,  64  ;  Chiuose  Imperial  expeditions  to 
subdue  rebels,  72,  78,80,95:  Benyowsuy's  land- 
ing parties,  85,  Si  ;  Prussian  landing  party,  115  ; 
American  naval  expedition,  116;  Lo  Gendre  ex 
podition,  117-122;  force  lands  from  schooner 
VIikIcj:,  188;  British  consul  leads  force  of  lascars, 
188;  British  uaval  forces  land,  189;  British  land- 
ing party  capture  Anping  and  occupy  Fort 
Zelandia,  194-197 ;  British  consul  leads  armed 
force,  2j4;  Japanese  expedition  of  1874,  123-169; 
French  campaign,  220-242;  Japanese  occupation 
of  Formosa,  257  370;  British  marines  and  Ger 
man  bluejackets  landed,  271,  274,  3)5 ;  armed 
lauiich  Patroly  305  ;  German  gunboat  litis  engages 
a  Tamsui  bat:ery,  309.     See  Naval  forces. 

Foreign  population  of  Formosa,  699,  660. 

Foreign  trade.     Sec  Trade. 


Foreigners:  Ditch  troubles  in  F^ormosa,  9-48; 
Ejglish  factory  in  Formosa,  59;  Beuyowk>'a 
exploits  on  east  coast,  83-90;  early  iutercourse, 
102,  103;  massacre  of  British  subjects,  102  109; 
wrecks  and  outrages  on  navigators,  110-122; 
accustd  of  wholesale  murder  of  Koaluts,  120; 
massacre  of  Loochooans,  123 ;  Japanese  punitive 
expedition,  123,  169;  Formosa  opened  to  foreign 
trade,  170;  early  trade.  170-201;  foreigners  in 
Tamsui  and  Takow  in  1864,  176;  iu  Tamsui,  222; 
in  Kelung,  t6.;  piratical  attacks  on  foreign  vessels, 
179-184;  attempt  to  establish  small  indepeudeDt 
settlement,  185-187;  attacks  upon  foreigners, 
183-194;  British  occupatiou  of  Aupiug.  194-193; 
attacks  on  foreigners,  199,  200,201;  incroose  io 
trade,  203,  204.  205,  206;  the  French  ,ftccupatioii 
of  Kelung,  219-242;  life  of  blockaded  residents 
219-242;  residents  on  allowauces  during  tim 
blockade,  232;  how  they  celebrated  Chriiitinas 
day,  ih.\  families  of,  in  the  South  leave  forihe 
m  linland,  235;  foreign  improvements  introduwl, 
233,  256 ;  Japanese  occupation  of  Formosa,  257- 
370;  anxiety  of  foreigners  during  JapaiJej>e- 
Chinese  campiign,  299-319,  359-351;  positiouf.f 
foreigners  as  regards  the  tea  industry,  372-3J6, 
638  ;  camphor  industry,  :398  443  ;  sugar  iudustry, 
443  458;  coal  mining,  476-491,  643;  proclauuliou 
relative  to,  597  ;  residents,  599-560;  mission  work 
by,  604-608  ;  hospitals  conducted  by,  613  ;  foreign 
trade,  624-643;  property  of,  injured  by  typhoons, 
XXIV;  scientific  contributions  by,  XV. 

Foreman's  "  Philippine  Islands,"  62. 

Forest   Belle,  the  ship,  fraudulent   destruction  of, 
216. 

Forestry,    development    of,    by    Dogura  Co.     S.e 
Forests. 

Forests  of  the  island,  declared  government  property, 
70;  location  of  principal  camphor,  409;  trans 
portation  difficulties  conn«;cted  with  the,  558; 
principal  trees  of  the,  558,  559 ;  encouragemeut 
given  by  the  Japanese  governmeut  to  th  -  plautiug 
of,  559.     See  Camplwr. 

"  Formosa,"  its  selection  as  name  of  the  island,  10. 

Formosa,  dimensions  of,  1;  the  first  known  visitors 
to,  1-8;  under  the  Dutch,  9-18;  the  kingdom  of 
Koxinga,  49-62;  a  Chinese  possession,  63-82; 
visited  by  Benyowsky,  83-90  ;  under  Chinese  rule, 
91-101;  foreign  intercourse  and  massacre  of 
British  subjects  in,  102-109;  wrecks  and  outrages 
on  navigators  at,  110-122;  Japanese  expedition  of 
1874  to,  123-169;  opened  to  foreign  trade,  170-201 ; 
foreign  intercourse  aud  events  of  the  period  1870- 
1874  at,  202  218;  French  cimpaigu  in,  219-242; 
becomes  a  province  of  China  aud  progresses  rapidly, 
243-256 ;  the  Japanese  occupation  of  the  Pesca- 
dores, and  war  preparations  in,  257-274 ;  the  rise 
of  the  Republic  of,  275-289;  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion of,  290-370;  tea  in,  372-396;  camphor  in,  2^97- 
443;  sugar  in,  444-458;  gold  in,  459  476;  coal  iu^ 
4/6-491;  petroleum  and  natural  Kas  iu,  493-195; 
sulpliur  in,  495-504;  salt  in,  505^12;  dye  plants 
in,  515  521  ;  fibre  plants  in,  521-541;  paper  plauts 
in,  541-547 ;  oil  plauts  in,  547  552  ;  soap  plants  iu, 
552;  miscellaneous  economic  plants  in,  553-55G; 
agriculture  in,  557-558;  forests  in,  558-559;  the 
inhabitants  of,  560-553;  savage  population  of, 
553-590;  Chinese  population  of,  590-592;  JapancM 
population  of,  592-594;  administration  of,  596-598;. 
2)opulation  statistics  of,  598-600;  society  in,  600 
601 ;  education  in,  601-604;  missions  in,  604-608; 
justice  and  crime  iu,  608-612  ;  sanitation  iu,  612- 
615;  fiuance  in,  615-618;    defence  ui,  618-619; 
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internal  communications  of,  619-6-22;  sliipping 
and  navigation  of,  G22-6i4  ;  foreign  trade  of,  62-^- 
G29 ;  comparative  vocabulary  of  savages  of,  ap 
pendix  I ;  tiie  land  birds  of,  appendix  II ;  the 
mammalia  of,  appendix  III;  the  climate  of, 
appendix  FV. 

Formosa  channel,  jnuhor's  experiences  in  cro«;sing 
the,  258;  navii^ation  by  Pepohoans  of  the,  503. 

Formosa  spotted  Deer,  XVI. 

Formosa,  sLcamsliip,  200,  258,  3)9,  310. 

Fort  Bamboo,  234. 

Fort  Kokia,  34. 

Fort  Proviutia,  cojistruction  of,  13;  surrender  of, 
to  Koxinga's  forces,  37. 

Fort  San  Domingo,  construction  of,  19,  20 ;  captured 
by  the  iTutcii,  22. 

Fort  Zelandia,  construction  of,  J 3  note;  siege  of, 
38-44;  surrender  of,  to  Koxinga's  forces,  44-47; 
Seizure  by  British  of,  404. 

Fortifications,  building  of,  at  Taiuanfu,  13;  built  at 
Kelung  by  Spanish,  19,  20;  Dutch  at  Kelung  and 
Tamsui,  23  and  note;  built  in  a  river,  description 
of,  33;  built  at  Poliac,  119;  a  refuge  for  ship- 
wrecked mariners,  120;  at  Tosupong,  i6. ;  erection 
of,  in  savage  territory  demanded  by  Consul  Le 
Gendro,  ib  ;  erected  by  Ciiiuese  during  Japanese- 
Chinese  war,  154;  construction  of,  203;  construc- 
tion of  near  Anping,  209;  construction  of  at 
Saracen  Head,Takow,  210;  erected  during  Russian 
scare,  213;  constructed  at  Takow,  i6. ;  modern, 
built  at  Kelung,  ih. ;  destroyed  by  Frencli  guns, 
221,  222;  Dutch,  at  Tamsui,  uninjured  by  French 
bombardment,  'i28;  at  Saracen's  Head  (Takow) 
during  French  campaign,  235 ;  guns  mounted  on 
Saracen's  Head,  2J5;  evacuated  by  Frencli,  241; 
at  Hakkezan,  265;  at  Kelung,  285;  at  Hobe,  285. 

Fortified  observatory,  erection  of,  demanded,  119. 

Fortune,  tiowe  s  used  for  scenting  tea  mentioned  by, 
387. 

Fortune  teller  becomes  rebel  leader,  94. 

Foster,  Mr.,  American  adviser  to  China,  277, 

Fouruier,  Captain,  obtains  coal  by  assuming  a 
threatening  attitude,  220. 

France,  reported  offer  by,  to  occupy  the  Pescadores 
^  during  Japanese-Chinese  war,  284  ;  restoration  of 
peace  with  China  by,  376;  camphor  trees  in,  414  ; 
introduction  of  China  Grass  into,  521 ;  preparatfon 
of  Ramie  carried  on  in,  527  ;  use  of  sesamum  seed 
in,  550;  Formosa  trade  with,  6-^6,  627,  632,  635  ; 
shipments  of  Formosa  camphor  to,  642. 

Frauco-Cliinese  war,  of  reprisal,  220 ;  shelling  of 
Kelung  during  the,  223 ;  French  fleet  appears  of! 
Hebe,  224  ;  Chinese  open  fire  on  the  French  ships 
at  Tamsui,  225  ;  description  of  the  French  bom- 
bardment, 225;  reckless  firing  of  the  French,  226; 
meagre  results  (jf,  227  ;  victorious  engagement  of 
the  French  near  Kelung,  227  ;  English  men-of- 
war  watch  the,  ih  ;  a  blockade  declared  by  the 
French,  231 ;  the  French  defeat  a  Chinese  force 
near  Kelung,  232;  difficulty  of  French  advance, 
233;  the  French  mass  troops  at  Kelung,  i6. ; 
General  Duchesne  tdkus  command  of  land  expedi- 
tion, ih. ;  thti  French  capture  an  important  fort, 
234 ;  they  storm  fort  Bamboo,  ih. ;  they  encounter 
a.brave  Cliinese,  ih. ;  the  Chinese  fortify  Taipehfu 

.  and  Tamsui,   235  ;   Chinese  troops  massed  in  the 

north,   1*6. ;   they   extinguish    harbour  lights,  ih.  ; 

,     destruction  of  junks  by  the  French,  236;  the  last 

shot  fired,  237  ;  they  take  the  Pescadores,  ib. ;  they 

capture  the  S  S.  Pingoiij    ih  ;    they    raise    the 


blockade  of  Formosa,  2.3S ;  death  of  Admiral 
Couibet,  240 :  the  ovucnatiou  of  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores,  241.     See  Conrhet. 

Fraser,  Rev.  J.  B  ,  M.  D.,  labour  of  thf>,  605. 

Frater,  British  Consul,  circular  issued  by,  222; 
blockaded  in  Tamsui,  224  ;  remonstrates  against 
decapitation  of  foreign  dead,  229,  231. 

Freeth,  Mr.  J.  G.,  blockaded  in  Tamsui,  224. 

Fremantle,  Admiral,  lands  marines  at  Anping,  349. 

French  Asiatic  possessions,  Formosa  trade  with,  626, 
62T.     See  France. 

Friars.     See  Missionaries. 

Frolic,  American  schooner,  Formosan  cargo  carried 
in  1855  by,  400. 

"  From  Far  Formosa,*'  by  Rov.  Dr.  Mackay,  botani- 
cal report  in,  514  ;  reference  to,  605. 

Fa  tree,  558. 

Fuhsiiig,  wreck  ef  gunboat,  217. 

Fujimoio,  Mr.  K  ,  5S5. 

Fujita  Companv,  the  first  Japanese  to  engage  in 
Formosa  gold  mining,  470;  their  first  primitive 
plant,  ib. ;  their  experimental  steam  quartz  mill, 
ib. ;  the  new  quartz  mill,  the  largest  in  the  Empire, 
ih,;  their  interests  in  placer  mining,  ih.;  their 
liolding.s,  471 ;  their  anticipated  output,  643. 

Fnjita.  Mr.  D.,  470. 

Fuko  (Hongkong,  Hongkang  or  Longkong),  visited 
by  General  Le  Gendro,  118;  Japanese  troops  in 
1874  at,  144  ;  Chinese  soldiers  attacked  near,  168, 
169 ;  gold  reported  near,  461  ; 

Fukui  Marti,  Japanese  naval  transport,  carries 
expedition  to  Botel  Tobago,  585. 

Fusliimi,  H.  I.  H.  Prince,  movement  of  troops  in 
south  Formosa  under  command  of,  354  ;  departure 
of  4  Japanese  brigades  from  the  Pescadores  under 
command  of,  359. 

Fusing,  Chinese  gunboat,  215. 

Fuys.     Sec  Rose  Mallmo. 

Fijen,  wreck  of  barque,  217. 

Gadsu-maru  trkk,  558. 

Gambia,  indigo  in,  516. 

Gambling,  among  the  colonists,  78. 

Gaporlo,     See  Castoi'  Oil  Plant. 

Garambi  (Goaloanpi,  or  Nanko),  pioposcd  railway 

to,  621. 
Gardenia  blossoms,  for  scenting  Pauchong  tea,  use 

of,  387. 
Gardenia  Florida,  as  a  dye  plant,  description  of,  521. 
Gardiner,  Lieutenant,  his  lamentable  death,  215. 
Gardiner,  Mr.  A.  F.,  witnesses   the   arrival    of  the 

Japanese,  305. 
Garments.     See  Dress. 
Garrisons,  the  Dutch,  in  Formosa,  24 ;  increased  by 

Cheng-Ching,    58;   the    Tartar,  of   Formosa,    64; 

Chinese,  deceptive,  101  ;  Chinese,  reinforced,  154  ; 

Chinese,  described,  289;  Japanese,  618,  619. 
Oarndix  ruticcps,  V,  X,  XI. 

Garrnlns  taivantcs,  VIII,  X,  XIII ;  G.  sinensis,  VIII. 
Gatliiig   guns,   dreaded   by   the  savages,  149;   cap- 
tured by  Chinese  from  French,  241 :  a  cheap  sale 

of,  302. 
Gauld,  Rev.  William,  labour  of  the,  605. 
Oecinus  gnerini,  XIII. 

Gelatine,  used  in  ad n Iterating  camphor,  433. 
Gendarmes,  d(*scription  of  tin*,  612. 
General  Affairs  (Soniu  Kyoku),   Bureau,  status  o(, 

597. 
Genteisho  (Am-tai-ching),  salt  producing  fields  at, 

505. 
Ococichla  varia,  IV,  XI. 
Geographers,  Chinese,  and  the  Dragon  myth,  1. 
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Geology  of  Formosa,  1  ;  the  East  coast  cliffs,  21 ; 
disappearance  of  Tainan  liarbor,  J02;  coralloid 
rock,  128;  topographical  changes  caused  by  eartii- 
quake,  187  ;  interesting  features  at  Hukuto  sulphur 
springs,  496. 

Qeumaucy,  its  boariugs  ou  mining,  210;  on  railroad 
building,  247;  Chinese  belief  in,  478;  Chinese 
discover  feasibility  of  working  coal  without  dis- 
turbing goomantic  influencs  480;  Chinese  report 
ou,  in  counection  with  coal  mining,  480.  See 
Fengshui. 

Germau  Urms  at  Takow,  17G  note. 

German  ships  wrecked,  217,  218. 

German,  guards  from  mau-of-war,  270;  blue  jackets 
at  Daitotei  and  escape  of  mandarins,  301,  305 ; 
merchant  ship  Arthur  attacked  by  Chinese,  307- 
810;  gunboat  lltU  silences  a  Chinese  battery,  309. 
See  (teruiany. 

Germany,  importation  into  Japan  of  salt  from,  512; 
preparation  of  Ramie  succes>fully  carried  on  in, 
627;  Formosa  tra  lo  with,  626,  627,  632,  635; 
manufacture  of  artificial  camphor  in  642  ;  ship- 
ments of  Formosa  camphor  to,  613. 

Gcts-kitsu  tree,  558. 

Geysers  at  the  Hokuto  sulphur  springs,  406 

Gibson,  Mr.,  Acting  British  Consul  at  Takow,  191 ; 
his  measures  defended  by  Mr.  Matheson,  ib. ; 
refused  recognition  by  the  Taotai,  192 ;  insulted 
by  the  Taotai,  193;  refused  audieuce,  194 ;  meets 
commissioner  Tseng  from  Amoy,  i6. ;  fails  to  obtain 
redress  of  outrages,  ih. ;  resorts  to  force,  194  ;  takes 
military  possession  of  Fort  Zelandia,  105 ;  brings 
Tseng  to  his  seuse^i,  ib. ;  results  obtained  by,  198; 
his  success  worthy  of  commendation,  ib. ;  dis- 
missal, t6. ;  sad  death  of,  ib. ;  determined  stand 
taken  at  Anpiug  by,  404. 

Gilan,  district  of,  established,  211,  244.     See  Oiran. 

Giner,  Rev.  Father  Francisco,  304. 

Ginggalls.     See  Jinggalls. 

Giqnol  M.,  151;  superintends  Chinese  works  of 
defence,  154  ; 

Giran  (Gilan)  district  of,  established,  211,  244; 
Chinese  attack  on  savages  made  near,  252,  253; 
numerous  execulions  at,  273;  movement  of  Japan- 
ese troops  in  district  of,  354;  attack  on,  by  rebels, 
367;  movement  of  Chinese  troops  near,  406; 
camphor  stills  near,  415;  police  organization  for 
protection  of  camphor  workers  near,  436 ;  former 
gold  working  near,  461 ;  gold  collected  by  savages 
near,  463 ;  manufacture  by  savages  of  salt  near, 
506 ;  cultivation  of  mountain  indigo  near,  518 ; 
cultivation  of  China  Grass  near,  523 ;  jute  plant 
grown  near,  530  ;  Banana  cloth  manufactured  by 
Pepohoans  near,  637;  growth  of  tobacco  near, 
663  ;  cheroots  made  at,  ib. ;  growth  of  the  Tapioca 
plant  near,  555;  establishment  of  Ciio  at,  597; 
school  for  savages  at,  603  ;  primary  school  at,  ib. ; 
prison  at,  610  ;  ho.spital  at,  612 ;  permanent  garri 
son  jtt,  619;  proposed  rjiihvay  via,  621.  See 
Kapsulan  and  Komalan. 

Girls,  tea  picking,  381,  384. 

Girls,  school  for,  225,  226,  228,  608,  605,  607. 

Gishi  (experts)  of  Formosa,  and  their  rank,  597. 

Giubato  (Gumatau),  Amoy  and  Tswougchoa  Haklos 
predominant  in,  591. 

Glass  factory  in  Noitli  Formosa. 

QUmcidium  imrdalota,  IX,  X,  XIII. 

Gleditschia  sp.^  652. 

Olyciiie  hispida.     See  Soja  Bean, 

Gnaplialium  multiccps,  6:>6. 

Goatsucker  of  Formosa,  VHI. 

Goohc  or  Gochay.    Sco  Gosei, 


Go  Fok-lu,  introduction  of  Pauohoog  tea  manufio 
ture  by,  387. 

Gofunsho,  coal  miues  in  operatiou  near,  485. 

Goi  (Gowi),  94. 

Gold,  an  export  of  Taiwan,  15  ;  box  of,  preseuted  to 
Beuyowsky,  89 ;  as  a  native  adornment,  128;  in 
Formosa,  459^75 ;  Formosa's  most  imporiaut 
mineral  product,  460  ;  auriferous  rock  believed  to 
exist  along  the  whole  East  coast,  ib. ;  VHrioas 
kuowQ  deposits  described,  ib.,  461 ;  river  sauds 
rich  in,  461;  traveller's  untrustworthy  reports  of 
vast  gold  fields  in  Formosa,  462 ;  earliest  referen<*e 
to  the  production  of,  46i ;  history  of  the  gold 
mining  industry,  462-466;  unsuccessful  attempt 
of  early  Chinese  adventurers  to  locate,  463; 
cruel  massacres  the  result  of  senrch  for,  ib.; 
methods  in  vogue  amongst  savages  for  collectiug, 
ib. ;  North  Formosa  deposits  knowa  to  early 
Japanese,  Dutch,  Koxinga,  and  their  rediscovery 
by  Chinese,  464 ;  unsuccessful  efforts  of  Chinese 
mandarins  to  stop  washing  for,  td. ;  overwhelming 
catastrophe  to  Chinese  miners  of,  ib.;  rush  of 
Chinese  miners  to  placer  diggings,  id. ;  peculalion 
by  mandarins  of  revenue  derived  from  licenses  lo 
wash  for,  ib.  ;  issue  by  Chinese  mandarins  of 
licenses  to  wash  for,  ib.  ;  primitive  methods  of 
of  Chinese  miners  of,  465;  farming  out  by  mandft- 
riiis  of  pennission  to  wash  for,  465;  offices 
established  by  Chinese  government  in  connection 
with,  ib  ;  mining  for,  ou  east  coast  interfered  with 
by  savages,  466 ;  Japanese  government  grants 
'  claims  for  mining,  t6. ;  a  trip  to  the  gold  districts 
described,  467 ;  quantity  of  unwoiked  pay  gravel 
in  sight  on  Kelung  river,  467,  468;  primitive  ap- 
pliances in  use  amongst  Chinese  washers  for,  46ti; 
Chinese  methods  of  treatment  of,  468, 469;  fineness 
of,  obtained  in  North  Formosa,  469 ;  the  Eyufuii 
deposits  of,  470;  the  Fujita  Company's  quartz 
mill  described,  470,471;  Japanese  mining  methods, 
471 ;  proximity  of  coal  bearing  seams  at  Kyafaa 
to,  ib.;  Kinkwaseki  deposits  described,  ib. ;  the 
Tanaka  quartz  mill  described, '  ib. ;  the  Tauaka 
quartz  mill  described,  ib.,  472  ;  regulations  cod- 
trolling  mining,  473  475;  latest  prodactioo, 
statistics  of.  643 ;  recent  developments  in  miuiug 
of,  ib. ;  greatly  increased  production  of,  ib, ;  new 
Kyufun  mill  for  working,  i6.;  bright  future  for,  ib, 

Goma.    See  Sesame. 

Gomcss  ramie  degummlng  machine,  527. 

Goodridgo.  Mr.  Richard,  a  pioneer  at  Tamsui,  178. 

Gosei  (Goche),  camphor  seized  at,  190 ;  attack  on 
foreigner  at,  ib. ;  seizure  of  camphor  at,  404 ; 
market  for  camphor  at,  410  ;  Amoy  and  Tsweng- 
clioo  Hoklos  in,  591 ;  total  trade  of,  636. 

Goshizai,  murder  of  Japanese  officers  by  savages  at, 
428. 

Government,  system  of,  among  Formosan  savage 
tribes,  15 ;  established  by  Koxinga,  50,  61 ;  of 
Pescadores,  reconstructed  by  Chdng  Ghiug,  55; 
reorganized  after  French  war  ,  244  ;  grant  for 
assistance  of  needy  Chinese  by,  367.  See  Ad- 
vwiistratioji,  Finance,  Edttcatioti,  Justice,  Crttfif, 
Sanitation,  Defence,  Communicatiati9,  Posts  and 
Telegraplis. 

Government  Council,  component  parts  of  the,  597. 

Governor-General,  office  of,  313;  sole  right  to  lease 
savage  lauds  vested  in,  430;  supreme  executive 
authority  vested  in  the,  596;  necessary  rank  of 
the,  ib. 

Goto  (Go- taw),  office  for  gold  established  by  man- 
daiins  at,  465. 

Gowi.    See  Goi, 
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Grammont  de,  M.,  Iiis  testimony  concerning  the 
great  rebellion,  78.  , 

Grant,  l^Tr.,  blockaded  in  Tamsui,  224. 

Grapes,  557. 

Oraucalus  rexpiiieti^  X,  XII, 

Graves  of  ancestors,  Chinese  regard  for,  133;  incon- 
venience of,  in  railway  construction,  248. 

Great  Britain,  refuses  to  entertain  Chinese  request 
that  Formosa  be  placed  under  Britisii  control, 
265;  increasing  demand  for  jute  in,  530;  Formosa 
trade  with,  C:6,  027,  632,  635;  shipments  of 
Formosa  camphor  to,  642.  See  England  and 
English, 

Greig,  Mr.  his  death,  215. 

Gregory.  ^Fr.  William,  British  Acting  Consul,  178. 

Gros,  Nicolaws,  47  note. 

Ground-nut  (Arachis  hy2X)gaca,  L.),  547-549.  See 
Peanut. ' 

Otmymas,  loss  of  barque,  256. 

Gue,  Mr.  George,  a  pioneer  at  Takow,  176. 

Gaho  (Gu-pa\  salt  manufacturing  district  at,  505. 

Gnpa.    See  Oulio. 

Guibal  fan,  481. 

Gumatau     See  Oinhato. 

"  Gunboat  policy,"  the  old,  189,  192,194-198,204, 
220. 

Guns.     See  Firearms. 

Gwai-bokuzan,  coal  measures  at,  489. 

Gurdon,  Lieut.,  acts  with  Consul  Gibson,  194 ;  holds 
Fort  Zolandia  and  Afiping,  195;  orders  the 
heptai  to  quit  the  town,  ih  ;  opposed  by  force 
from  Taiwan,  lb. ;  storms  Anping  by  night,  196; 
his  official  report,  196,  197. 

Qymnema  affine^  556. 

Habitations.    See  Divellings, 

Hachiman,  the  Japanese  ^od  of  war,  6. 

Hachirifun  (Patlihun),  Chinese  soldiers  take  for- 
cible possession  of,  273;  outrage  by  Chinese  troops 
at,  tb.;  paper  made  from  bamboo  at,  543. 

Haiching,  Formosan  king  retires  to,  60. 

Hailoong,  S.  S.,  pioneer  boat  of  Douglas  Steamship 
Co.,  2')0,  206,  207  ;  wreckers  plunder  cargo  of,  218, 
233,  2B8;  saving  of  Chinese  by,  370. 

Haitniin,  steamship,  207. 

Hainan,  rattan  in,  412 ;  use  of  Jatropha  oil  in,  552 ; 
distillation  of  camphor  from  Blumea  balsamifera 
in,  556,  IV. 

Haisankau.     See  Kaixanko, 

Haitongifuen,  S.  S.,  17''. 

Hakkas,  the,  compared  with  the  Jews,  8;  their  caste 
in  China,  ih. ;  their  industry,  ib. ;  their  persecu- 
tion in  China,  ih. ;  Formosa  their  refuge,  ih. ;  they 
become  indispensable  to  Formosa,  ih.;  they 
quarrel  with  Fokienese,  67,  94,95;  their  dislike 
for  the  authorities,  208;  their  communities  well 
armed  and  fortified,  208;  savage  property  falls 
into  their  hands,  209;  a  settlement  of,  slaughtered 
by  General  Sun,  213;  hillmen,  added  to  the  Im- 
perial forces,  t?23;  they  fight  the  French  at 
Tamsui,  229;  their  guns  and  their  shooting,  230; 
considored  dangerous  neighbors,  ih.;  beheading  of, 
333;  enrolled  as  Chinese  troops,  353;  rebellion 
raised  by,  366;  production  of  sun-dried  tea  by, 
380;  hill  manufacture  of  camphor  by,  400;  savage 
raids  on,  405;  warfare  with  savages  in  camphor 
districts  by,  405;  employment  on  narrow-gauge 
railway  of,  410;  authority  of  mandarins  disputed 
by,  416  ;  petroleum  utilized  by,  494  :  immigration 
of,  561 ;  Chinese  immigrants  from  Kwangtung 
province,  known  as,  590 ;  characteristics  of,  590, 
691. 


Hnkkezan  (Pnquasoan),  fortifications  of,  80,  82, 
255,  336 ;  Japanese  capture  of,  837. 

Haklo.    Soe  Hohlo. 

Hakushako  (Paksa  Point),  256. 

Hakushaton  (Pesuatun),  headquarters  of  pirates 
near,  180;  wrecks  near,  181,  182,  217. 

Halcyon  coronianda^  IX ;  B.  coroinandiis,  XIII. 

Half-castes  119. 

Hamada  Yahei,  16;  sets  forth  to  avenge  himself 
against  the  Dutch,  ib. ;  entrusted  with  an  expedi- 
tion, ih.;  arrives  in  Taiwan,  ih.;  his  interview 
with  Governor  Nuits,  17;  held  a  prisoner,  i6. ;  his 
ships  searched,  ib.  ;  arms  seized,  to. ;  requests  per- 
mission to  return  to  Japan,  ib. ;  his  anger  on 
refusal,  tb.;  he  captures  Governor  Nuits,  17,  18; 
extorts  an  agreement  from  the  Dutch,  18;  returns 
to  Japan,  ih. 

Hambroek,  the  Rev.,  39:  carries  a  letter  from 
Koxingn,  00;  advises  the  Dutch  to  surrender,  41 ; 
returns  to  Koxinga  and  is  slain,  ib. ;  his  daughter 
made  a  concubine  of  Koxinga,  44. 

Hampokuku,  forests  at,  559. 

Hanchuliao.     See  Banshorio, 

Hancock,  Mr.  William,  description  of  sulphur  de- 
posits near  Kimpauli  by,  499 ;  botanical  report  by, 
514. 

Hankow,  decliue  of  trade  in  tea  at,  372. 

Hannin  rank,  status  of  officials  of,  596,  597;  num- 
ber of  officials  of,  598. 

Han-noki  tree,  558. 

Hanreisho  (Poa-na-tung),  extensive  sulphur  springs 
at,  497 :  new  sulphur  furnaces  at,  501. 

Hansen,  Emmanuel,  superintends  cable  laying,  247, 
.305. 

Happun  (Poe-hun),  coal  measures  at,  490. 

Hapuasingo,  Benyowsky  and  Huapo  battle  with, 
88,  89. 

Harbour,  of  Taiwan  disappears,  102, 174 ;  of  Kelung, 
163;  Chinese  plans  for  improving  Takow,  214; 
futile  attempt  at  blocking  Takow,  235;  Chinese 
methods  of  obstructing.  236;  Kelung,  available 
for  large  shins.  247;  defence,  285;  description  of 
Tamsui,  622  ;  Takow,  ib. ;  So-o  (Suao>,  ih.;  Kelung, 
lb.;  improvement  work  at  Kelung.  623;  improve- 
ment work  at  Tamsui,  624;  at  Takow,  ib. 

Hardie,  Mr.,  murderously  assaulted,  192. 

Hares  in  Formosa,  XVI. 

Harling,  Mr.  W.  G ,  blockaded  in  Tamsui,  224. 

Harouse,  Hendric,  Dutch  commander,  attacks 
Tamsui  in  1642,  22. 

Harriers  of  Formosa,  IX. 

Harris,  Townsend.  his  account  of  Formosa,  172. 

Hasegawa,  Chief  Engineer,  railway  construction 
directed  hr.  620. 

Hashiguchi,  Mr.  B.,  313;  entertains  savages,  343; 
scheme  for  control  of  savages  devised  by,  429. 

Hastings,  Mr.  Harry,  bears  despatch  from  Liu 
Yung-fu  to  Japanese,  362. 

Hastings,  ^Tr.  Robert  J,,  arrival  in  South  Formosa 
cf,  177,  256.         • 

Hastus.  Mr.,  early  American  trader,  178. 

Hatto  (Patou  or  Poetau),  discovery  of  placer  gold 
near,  464  ;  report  by  foreign  engineer  in  charge  of 
coal  mine  at,  481 ;  coal  mining  machinery  at,  ib. ; 
unhealthiness  of  climate  at,  482  ;  numerous  deaths 
from  fever  of  coal  employees  at,  ih. ;  difficulties  in 
suc'essfnl  working  of  coal  mine  at,  ib. ;  ruin  of 
coal  trade  at,  ih..  483;  destruction  of  mine  and 
coal  at,  as  war  measure,  483 ;  abandonment  of 
coal  mining  machinery  at,  484  ;  reported  exhaus- 
tion of  coal  seams  at,  tb. ;  coal  measures  at,  489. 

Hauchiau,  bombardment  of  fort  at,  266. 
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Hawaii,  export  of  Pauoliong  tea  to,  8S7  ;  introduction 
to  Formosa  of  sugar  cane  from,  452,  455 ;  yield  of 
the  tapioca  plant  in,  555. 

Howell,  Mr.  John  William,  pioneer  at  Tamsui,  178. 

Hayasiii,  Captain,  880. 

Hea<l-lmntinK,  39,  40;  Dutcli  influence  on.  47  note, 
76,  92,  ]35.  151;  a  large  bag,  109;  forest  a  safe 
locality  for,  412;  methods  of  stalking  the  human 
gam«',  416,  417,  427,  428;  deaths  and  injuries 
resulting  fro».,  in  one  year,  428 ;  by  Atayal  savage 
group,  566 ;  by  Vonum  savage  group,  569 ;  by 
Tsou  savage  group,  570,  571 ;  by  Tsalisen  savage 
group,  573  ;  by  Paiwan  savage  group,  575  ;  by  Ami 
savage  group.  579.     See  SXrulls  and  Savages 

Headmen  of  native  villages,  24  ;  support  olf,  by  the 
Dutch,  ib.     See  Eld^s. 

Heads,  rewards  for,  and  effect  of,  71  ;  French,  exposed 
at  Tamsui,  229 ;  schedule  of  rewards  offered  for 
Japanese,  264  ;  Chinese  reception  of  savage,  at  the 
capital,  283  ;  exhibited  at  Kelung,  296  ;  at  Tamsui 
and  Anping,  361  ;  savage  raids  to  obtain,  in  one 
year,  428.     See  Head-hunting  and  Sknlh. 

Head-shaving,  a  token  of  submission  to  the  Tartars, 
34,  55,  59,  61.     See  Qunie. 

Head-taking,  practiced  by  Japanese,  136,  139,  140. 
See  Decapitation 

Heat,  enervating,  116,  130,  183,  140,  144  :  moderated 
by   cool   nights,   149;   extremes    of,    XXI.      See 
Climate. 

Hedgehogs  in  Formosa,  XV. 

Heinrichs,  Mr.,  309. 

Heirinbi  (Panabe),  tea  plantation  at,  378,  Brons- 
sonetia  kashinoXri  found  at,  546. 

Helictis  subaurantiaca,  XV. 

Hcmichelid^n  sibirica,  XII. 

Henderson,  Mr.,  U.S.  Consul,  circular  issued  by, 
157;  warns  US.  citizen  to  withdraw  from  the 
Japanese  expedition,  158  ;  rebuked  from  Washing- 
ton, ib. 

Heugchun.    See  Koshnn. 

Henrick,  C.  K.  Hans,  47. 

Henrick  Ibsen,  wreck  of  barque,  218. 

Henry,  Dr.  Augustine,  M  A..  F.L.S.,  reference  to  "A 
List  of  Plants  from  Formosa  "  by,  3S7  ;  report  by, 
514;  reference  to  indigo  by,  516;  reference  to 
Taika  Rush  by,  528  :  report  on  Agaves  by,  533  ; 
report  on  WlJite  ^lul berry  by,  540 ;  repoj^t  on 
Wikstrocmia  by,  546  ;  rep  -rt  on  Jatropha  by,  562  ; 
report  on  Blnmea  balsamifera  by,  555. 

Henry,  Mr.  George  D.,  a  pioneer  at  Takow,  176. 

Herce,  Father,  arrival  of,  608. 

Ilerpontis  tijrannulus,  XI. 

Hiang  Tao,  first  prefect  of  North  Formosa,  212; 
succeeded  by  Liu  Ta-chuan,  ib. 

Hibiscus  abelmoschns,  5U  ;  H.  cannabhius  H. 
esculentns.  H.  viniahUus.  Ji.  snrattcusis,  541  ; 
H.  tilacms.     See  Bose.  Mallow. 

Hickam,  I\Ir.,  naturalist,  n  ference  to  works  of,  587. 

Hicks,  Richard,  a  pioneer  at  Tamsui,  178. 

Hi  ens.     See  Prefectures. 

High  Flyer,  wreck  of  ship,  180. 

Hill  baihariajis.     See  Savages, 

Hills,  difti'ulfcy  in  ascending  Foimosaji,  145. 

Himmell,  .Mr.  O.  H.,  blockaded  in  Tamsui,  2:^4. 

Hinan.     See  Pinan. 

Hindorer  visits  F«)i  niosa,  08. 

Hirth,  Dr.,  reference  to  Tanisuijtradereport  for  1891 
by,  400 

Hinnidn  olpejifris,  VJII  :  H.  guttinnlis,  XII  ;  H. 
strioiata,  XII. 

Hishijima,  Colonel,  troops  commanded  by,  267. 

Historians,  Chinese,  references  of,  to  Formosa,  3, 4, 5. 


Hiyei,  Japanese  warship,  bombardment  of  Takow  bv, 

358. 
H^anqua.     See  Sisal  Hemp  Plant. 

Hobe.     See  Tanisni. 

Hodgins,  I\lr.  A.  E.,  introduction  of  sisal  hemp  plant 

into  Formosa  by,  533. 
Hojfnung,  plundering    f  wreck«'d  brig,  182. 
Hokkokei  (Pak-kang),  coal  measures  at,  490. 
Hoklos,    Chines<*  immigrants  from  Fokieii  proviuce, 

known  as,  590  ;  description  and  characteristics  of, 

591,592. 
Hokuho  (Pak-po),  indigo  grown  near,  517. 
Hokukokei  vPak-kang-kt)e),  coal  measures  at,  4S9. 
Hokumonsho  (Pak-bln-su),  salt  producing  fields  at, 

505;  salt  office  at,  509. 
Hokupo,  coal  measures  at,  490. 
Hokushokei,   indications   of   petroleum  and  natural 

gas  near,  493. 
Hokuto(Pak-tau),  North  Formosa,  coal  measures  at, 

489;  sulphur  springs  at,   495;  sujphur  works  at. 

500;   new  Sulphur   furnaces   at,    501;  a  popular 

resort,  621  ;  railway  coiniections  with,  ih. 
Hokuto  (Paktau),  Central   Formosa,  Japanese  oc- 
cupation of,  338;  capture  by  rebels,  and  recovery 

by  Japanese  of,  367. 
Hokutomoto.     See  BowstHng  Heinp. 
Holingkong.     See  Karenko, 
Holotun.     See  Koroton. 
Hoist,  ^Ir.,  researches  amongst  the  South  Fomiosan 

savages   by,   561;    new   species  of    bird   life  dii^- 

covered  by,  IV. 
Holstein  cattle,  558. 
Holt,  IMr.,  200. 
Home  Affairs  S  ction,  of  the  Formosan  government, 

597. 
Homo    minister  of  Japan,  his    status  as  respecU 

Formosa,  .'  96. 

Hongkang.     See  Fiiko. 

Hongkong,  a  settlement  in  Formosa.     See  Fuho. 

Hongkong,  China,  occupied  by  British,  171. 

Hongkong  Cricket  Club,  loss  of,  by  wreck  of  S.S. 
Bokhnra,  256. 

Hongkong  (Victoria),  408  ;  camphor  exports  to,  43*2, 
433,  440;  shipment  by  Japanese  of  Kulphur  iv, 
501  ;  freight  on  sulphur  to,  503  ;  principal  market 
for  pith  and  pith  paper,  542;  steamship  service 
between  Formosa  and,  622  ;  Formosa  trade  with, 
626,627,  635;  shipments  of  Formosa  camphor  to, 
642;  rainfall  in,  XVIII;  record  maximum  wind 
velocity  at,  XXIV. 

Honolulu,  rainfall  at,  XVIII 

Hontojin,  naturaliz«'d  Cliineso  de-igna:ed  locally  by 
Japanese  as,  590. 

Hoole,  Captain,  179. 
Hopkins,  Mr.  L.  C,  British  Consul,  309 
Horisha  (Polisia),  81,  244  ;  camphor  station  at,  400; 
camphor  stills  )jear,  415;  police  organization  fur 
protection  of  camphor  workers  near,  4SG:  coH 
measures  near,  490;  China  Grass  from.  523;  silk 
cotton  tree  found  in  mountains  near,  539;  growth 
ot  the  Tapioca  plant  at,  555. 

Horn,  ^Ir.  James,  an  Englishman,  his  thrilling 
career,  185;  ho  marries  into  the  Pepohoan  tribe, 
ib ;  becomes  a  protector  of  the  Pepohoans,  ib.:  in- 
dependent settlement  oji  East  Coast,  186;  erects 
fortifications,  ib.;  British  government  interferes 
witli,  187;  sad  death  of,  187  ;  his  daughter  uow 
living  with  tlie  savages,  i7>. 

Hornet,  British  gunboat,  131  ;  watches  proceediugs 
of  the  Japanese  expedition,  135. 

Horojiiis  sqtiamiceps,  VI,  XI, 
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HoHhiiigkaiig.     See  Kareiiko. 

Hoshu  MarUf  wrecjc  of,  370. 

Hosie,  Mr.  Alexander,  British  Consul,  report  od 
machine  for  preparation  of  tea  by,  382 ;  commer- 
cial report  on  rattans  by,  412;  botanical  report  by, 
514 ;  report  on  China  Grass  by,  625;  referouce  to 
Taika  rush  by,  528. 

Hospitals,  cascs  of  interest  brought  to  the  field, 
299;  military  cases  in,  during  the  Japanese  war  of 
occupation,  342 ;  medical  school  attached  to,  603; 
for  infectious  diseases,  ib. ;  lock,  ib. ;  military, 
ib.;  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission,  613;  Eng- 
lish Presbyterian  Mission,  ib.-,  charity,  at  Tai- 
hoku,  614. 

Hoteishi  (Patechui),  wrecks  at,  180,  236;  landing 
of  Japanese  troops  at,  354,  360;  salt  producing 
fields  at,  505;  salt  office  at,  509;  salt  farm  at, 
611. 

House,  Mr.  E.  H.,  war  correspondent,  his  account 
of  the  Japanese  expedition,  123.     ^ 

House  tax,  616. 

Houses.    See  Dwellings. 

Houtman,  Captain  Cornelius,  a  Dutch  commander, 
10;  arrives  at  Java,  tb. ;  establislies  trade  on  a 
firm  basis,  ib. 

Howell,  Mr.,  first  Commissioner  of  Customs  in  Tamsui, 
176. 

Hozan  (Fangshan),  cultivation  of  China  Grass  in, 
523;  silk  cotton  tree  plentiful  in,  539;  cultivation 
of  the  tree  beanby  Ciiiiieseof,  556;  declared  aCho, 
597  ;  district  court  at,  609 ;  prison  at,  610;  hospital 
established  at,  612 ;  permanent  garrison  at,  619- 
See  Pithau  and  Fangshan. 

Hsiakiao  line  of  junks,  207. 
Hsinchiku.  See  8hi7ichikti. 
Hsinchu,  Chinese  establish  the  district  of,  211.     See 

Bhincliiku. 
Huang-mu-shu.     See  Soap  Tree, 
Huang'Chi.     See  Qardcnia, 
Huang-lai.     See  Pine  Apple. 
Huapo,    a   native    prince,    visits    Boiiyowsky,    80; 

description  of  his  arrival,  ib  ;  secures  the  Couiii's 

assistance  against  the  Chinese,  87.      See    Beii- 

yowsky, 

Hubbard,  Mr.  A.  E.,  blockaded  in  Tam«ui,  224. 
Hume,  ^Ir.  George  F.,  a  pioneer  at  Tamsui,  178. 
Hunan,  Chinese  troops  from,  333. 
Hunt,  Captain  and  Mrs.,  murdered  by  savages,  115 ; 

her  body  recovered  by  Mr.  Pickering,  118. 
Hunting,  26  ;  licenses  for,  ib, ;  government   revenue 

from,  ib. 

Hurst,  Mr.  R.  W.,  British  Consul,  protests  against 
Liu  Yiingfu's  threatening  attitude,  350;  witnesses 
Japanese  occupation  of  Takow  and  Auping,  364. 

Hwan  tribe,  119. 

Hwangsin,  Benyowsky  offered  the  proprietorship  of 
the  district,  87. 

Hydra  J  wreck  of  barque,  217. 

Hydrobata  maHlay  V. 

Eypothymis  azurea^  VII,  XII. 

Hypsipetes  nigcrrivius,  VII,  X,     II. 

lantliocincla pacitoihyncha^  XI;  I.  roecilorhyncha^  X. 

Ibusuki,  557. 

Ichii-gashi  tree,  568. 

Idolatry,    16;     drastic     methods    of    missionaries 

against,  27,  28. 
Idols  of  the  natives,  16. 
Ikeda,  private,  heroic  death  of,  335. 
**  Ilha  Formosa",  the  islaud  so  named  by  Liuschot- 

ten,  10. 


"  Iitia,'\  QeiTnau  gunboat,  807,  308 ;  silences  Chinese 
battery,  309. 

Image  (Imaji)  Point,  623. 

Imperial  Japanese  Body  Guards,  arrival  of,  iu 
Formosa,  291 ;  head-quarters  at  Taipeh  of,  312 ; 
conduct  of,  313 ;  employment  of,  in  South 
Formosa,  353. 

Imperial  Chinese  government.  See  Tartar  goveiii- 
mentf  Administration. 

Imperial  Chinese  Maritime  Customs.    See  Customs. 

Imperial  decree.     See  Decree. 

Imbault  Huart,  Mr.  C,  2  note. 

Immigration  to  Formosa,  of  Loukius,  3 ;  of 
^lalays,  ib. ;  of  Hakkas,  8  ;  of  Chinese,  23,  69,  98  ; 
bureau  organized  for,  210 ;  encouraged,  ib.  ;  of 
Chinese,  590,  691,  592;  of  Japanese,  592,  693, 
594. 

Imports,  value  of,  in  the  south  in  1866,  177  ;  value 
of,  in  the  north  in  1866,  17S  ;  increase  in,  during 
Japanese  administration,  601 ;  present  condition 
of  trade  in,  624-632  ; 

Iiiada,  Mr.  H.,  visits  Botel  Tobago,  585. 

Inaho  Maru^  wreck  of,  370. 

Incense,  used  in  ratification  of  a  treaty,  87. 

Indemnity,  for  slaughtered  Loochooans,  162,  163; 
164  ;  for  roads  etc.  made  by  the  Japanese  iu  For- 
mosa, 164,  166;  Ohincsc  object  to  the  term,  166; 
"  consolation  "  substituted  for,  ib.\  to  missions, 
198 ;  to  merchants,  198 ;  paid  to  Boyd  &  Co., 
204  ;  paid  to  Mr.  Darling,  i6. ;  obtained  for  plunder 
of  Sobcranay  212  ;  attempt  at  dishunest  extortion 
of,  216. 

Independence,  declaration  of  Formosan,  publislied, 
279, 

India,  proposed  introduction  from,  of  new  methods 
of  preparing  tea,  376  ;  camphor  first  manufactur- 
ed in,  399  ;  introduction  of  China  Grass  into,  621 ; 
Hose  ^lallow  in,  539;  (lastor  Oil  Plant  fed  to 
cattle  in,  651 ;  Saponin  from,  562 ;  Bliimea 
balsajnif era  in ,  566  ;  importation  of  opium  from, 
614 ;  shipments  of  Formusa  camphor  to,  642. 

Indies,  Dutch  East,  profitable  growth  of  tea  in,  373. 

Indians,  East,  massacred  in  Kelung,  104  ;  in  Tainan, 
ib. 

Indigo,  description  of  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture of,  615-620;  goods  shipped  from  China  to 
be  dyed  with  local,  515 ;  versus  Tea,  as  profitable 
crop,  516  ;  so  called  mountain  or  big,  516  ;  statis 
tics  giving  importation  of  mud,  516;  crude  pre- 
paration by  Chinese  of,  518-619 ;  artificial,  520 ; 
market  in  Japan  for,  520 ;  adoption  by  Japanese 
of  Indian  methods  of  prepariug,  520  ;  cultivation 
and  manufacture  in  Bunzampo  district,  646.  See 
Mountain  Indigo. 

Indigo  anil,  cultivated  in  South  Formosa,  516.  See 
hidigo. 

Indigo  tinctoria^  indigenous  to  Formosa,  516.  See 
Indigo. 

Indigotin,  high  percentage  in  mountain  indigo  of, 
620. 

Industrial  Bureau,  status  of,  597. 

Industrial  notes. 

Industrial  loan,  issue  of,  615. 

Inflexible,  Britisli  warship,  searches  for  shipwrecked 
foreigners,  115. 

lugenohl,  commander,  309. 

Inhabitants  of  Formosa,  660-594.  See  Chinese, 
Savages,  Puntis,  Hakkas,  Hollos,  Immigration^ 
Pojmlation. 

Inland  taxes,  614. 

luo,  Mr.  Y.,  study  of  savages  by,  561 ;  assistance 
rendered  the  author  by,  ib. 
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luBuraiioe  companies,  attempt  by  bbipmastors  to 
defraud,  216;  an  enterprising  Chinese  assumes  the 
responsibility  of,  wit)i  disastrous  results,  820. 

Insurgents.     See  licheh. 

International  law,  Chinese  ignorance  of,  161  ; 
Japanese  admiral  ignores,  «S6d. 

Interpreters,  extortions  of,  68  ;  to  be  placed  under 
surveillance,  75  ;  unsatisfactory,  as  middlo-men, 
92  ;  warlike,  139  ;  dishonest  Chinese,  responsible 
for  much  distress  during  Jspanpsc  occupation, 
320,  369,  370 ;  savage  troubles  increased  by  an 
unscrupulous,  426 ;  treachery  to  an  lionest,  26.; 
427. 

Inubiwa,  558. 

Inundations.     See  Floods. 

Invasion  of  Formosa  by  the  ^lalays,  3. 

Iquam.     See  Chevg  Chih-htng. 

Irene,  German  warship,  guards  from  the,  270 ;  310. 

Iron  coveted  by  early  Formosans,  3. 

Iron  men,  the,  of  Koxinga,  33. 

Isabelita  Hyne^  the  barque,  a  pioneer  in  Formosan 
trade,  400. 

Ishii,  Lieutenant,  troops  under,  267. 

Ishiknkijima,  record  maximum  wind  velocity  at, 
XIV. 

Ishikawa.  Mr.  T.,  member  first  Botel  Tobago  expedi- 
tion, «^85. 

**  Island  Life,"  Swinhoc's  list  of  mammalia  of  For- 
mosa, appearing  in,  XV;  chapter  on  Formosan 
natural  history  appearing  in,  ih. 

Island  Queen,  S.  S.,  179. 

Isle  of  France,  indigo  in,  516. 

Italy,  successful  cultivation  of  camphor  trees  in, 
414. 

Ito,  Marquis,  and  the  island's  trauf-fer,  293. 

lyngipicus  8cintiUicei)s^  XIII. 

Izawa,  Mr.  S.,  313. 

Javiesina^  ship,  visits  Formosa,  103. 

Jamieson,  Rev.  John,  blackaded  in  Tamsui,  224'; 
labour  and  death  of  the,  005. 

Janus,  British  gunboat,  192,  2oi. 

Japan,  intornicene  combats  in,  6  ;  numbers  rendered 
homeless  tliercby  sail  as  far  as  the  Pescadores  and 
Foi-mosa,  ib.  ;  first  attempt  of,  to  secure  Formosa 
as  a  territory,  7  ;  persecution  of  Christians  in,  28  ; 
commercial  treaty  with,  proposed  by  Cheng 
Chinp,  59 ;  the  protection  of  the  Loochooans 
assumed  by,  124;  prepares  an  expedition  against 
the  siivapes,  ib, ;  accused  of  wnging  war  upon 
China,  126 ;  See  Japanese  expedition  of  1674 ; 
the  Formosan  Republic  a  ruFe  to  prevent  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  island  by,  278;  Gerniftn  salt  in, 
512;  jute  plant  grown  in,  630;  cultivation  of  fan 
palm  in,  532;  large  increase  in  Formosan  trade 
with,  628,  6.35 ;  shipments  of  Formosa  camphor 
to,  642.     See  Japanese. 

Japan  l^lail  qnot.'d,  293,  805. 

Japan  Stream  (Black  stream).     See  Kurosiwo. 

Japanese,  the,  as  pirntes  driven  from  tlie  China 
coast  find  havens  in  Formo.<5a,  6  ;  aspirate-traders, 
ih  ;  earl}'  attempt  of,  to  gain  a  footing  in  the 
island,  ib.  ;  merchants  engnge  in  early  Formosa 
trade,  7  ;  settlement  of,  found  by  the  Dutch  on 
their  advent,  13;  their  cou]t  d^ctaf  in  Taiwan,  16  ; 
a  courageous,  captures  tlie  Dutch  governor  10,  19  ; 
(See  Haviada) ;  they  \yiilulni\v  from  the  island,  19. 

Japanese  expedition  of  1874  to  Sojith  Ft-rmosa : 
124;  its  personnel,  16  ;  obstructed  by  the  Anie 
rican  minister,  125  ;  hinderaiices  at  An;oy,  liiO; 
reaches  Liang-kiau  Bay,  ib. ;  lands  an  inspecting 
party,  127  ;  employs  native  labour  on  the  fortifica- 
tions, 1.30;   native  suspicion   aroused   against  the. 


182;  new  oamp  selected  by  the,  1S3;  an 
established  towards  the,  t^. ;  holds  confereDce  1 
chief  Isa,  184 ;  stragglers,  killed,  135 ;  b< 
attacked,  t&. ;  active  hostilities  opened  aga 
the,  136 ;  General  Saigo,  Commander-in  Chiei 
arrives,  137 ;  Chinese  warships  arrive  to  visit, 
Chinese  sympathy  towards  the,  ib. ;  foreign 
position  to  the,  ib. ;  natives  of  the  valley  join 
140;  Chief  Isa's  cooperation  secured,  141,  1 
country  surveyed  by  the,  ib. ;  makes  a  fons 
movement,  144,  145;  the  engagement  at  "SI 
Gate,"  146 ;  discovers  the  graves  of  the  mard< 
Loocliooans,  ib. ;  destroys  Botan  and  Kusul 
148,  149  ;  holds  conference  with  native  chiefs, 
pitches  a  new  camp,  ib. ;  another  visit  to, 
Chinese  officials,  151;  local  Chinese  view  of  t 
154 ;  Chinese  preparations  for  defence  aga 
CDcroachment  of,  154,155,  166;  panic  at  Ai 
concerning,  156 ;  U.S.  Consul  Henderson  addrei 
in  reference  to,  157  ;  American  citizens  wamei 
withdraw  from,  158 ;  indignation  in  Japan 
garding  Chinese  attitude  towards  the,  159 ;  miss 
to  Peking  concerning  the,  160;  receives  the  si 
mission  of  the  Southern  triben,  166 ;  outbreak 
fever  amongst,  ib, ;  embarks  for  home,  167  « 
note;  address  to  the  throne  describing  the,  1 
168;  results  of,  169;  cost  of  the,  169  note;  11 
expedition,  every  trace  of  obliterated,  165,  t 
note;  e»ithusiastic  loyalty  of  members  of,  1 
166 ;  members  of,  since  arisen  to  distinct! 
169  note  3. 

Japanese  occupation   of  the   Pescadores :  257-3 
occupation  of  Formosa  mooted,   257 ;  rumor? 
arrival  of  forces,  261 ;  thousands  of  Chinese  s 
safety   on   msinland,  262 ;  news  of  the  armist 
ib. ;  rewards  for  Japanese  heads,  264  ;  the  islai 
military  forces,  ib. ;  schedule  of  war  prizes, 
note;    Japanese    attack    the     Pes<5adore«, 
strategical  value  of  Pescadores,  t6. ;  the  cam? 
in  the  islands,  266,  267 ;  the  Japanese  victo 
268  ;  news  of  defeat  causes  panic  among  Fon 
Chinese,   ib. ;  vigorous  efforts   to   strengths 
i.sland's   defences,   ib.,   269 :  anxiety  amor 
ignrrs,  269 ;  riotous  soldiers,  27') ;  Gcrma 
jackets  landed  to  afford  protection,  i6.;  G' 
Tang  declares   his   people   beyond   centre 
English  marines  landed,  i&.;  turbulent  c< 
in  country,  272,  273. 

Sapanese   occupation   of  North  Formosa : 
Mixed    Brigade,    Imperial    Body   Guarf 
Kitashirakawa   commander,   arrives    at 
point,   291  ;   landing   operations,   ib. ;    t 
Kelung.  ib. ;  engagement   at   Kinchu-cl 
Lord  Li  arrives  off  Samtiao,  ib.  :  iorm 
of  Formosa  eff<'cted,  293,  294;  exliibitic 
nese  heads,  296;  Chineso   forces   at   K 
panic    stricken    civilians.    297;    Japai 
approach   Kelung,   ib. ;  the   Japanese 
Chinese   forts   in  combat,  298;  Color 
land   forces  enter  Kelung,  ib, ;  the  v 
of!<»rs  strong  resistance,  299  ;  east  sid 
Palm  Island  forts  fall  easy  captures, 
occupied,  ib. ;  interesting   hospital 
wounded  Chinese,  ib.,  note  ;  trip  to 
camp,    30G ;    Japanese    Jroops    to 
Taihoku,    ib. ;  the   Japanese   in    po 
Japanese   occupation   of  north  Pot 
811,  312;  Japanese   headquarters 
the  capital,  313. 

Japanese  occupation  of  Mid  Fonr 
the  expedition  against  Shiuchik 
315;    numerous    skirmishes,   316 
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machine  gun,  318;  the  occupation  of  Shinchiku, 
319;  iusurgeuts  burrouud  Siiincliika,  421;  an 
improvised  fortress,  321 ;  characteristics  of  the 
Japanese  soldier,  322 ;  Japanese  commissariat,  ib. ; 
Japanese  armament,  ib.;  the  Murata  repealing 
rifle,  ib.  note  ;  Chinese  slanders  against  the  Japan- 
ese, 324  ;  iighting  outside  Taihoku  (Taipeh),  325  ; 
Chinese  again  attack  Shinchiku,  ib. ;  annihilation 
of  a  Japanese  convoy  ib, ;  326,  327  ;  suicide  of  six 
soldiers,  326  ;  a  squadron  of  cavalry  exterminated, 
327 ;  large  force  takes  the  field,  328 ;  northern 
villages  captured,  329 ;  the  attack  on  Taikokan 
(Tokoham),  329 ;  white  flags  shelter  insurgents, 
ib. ;  stringent  operations  conducted  hy  Matsubara, 
Yaniaue,  and  Naito  columns,  331 ;  villages  occupi- 
ed, 330,  331 ;  headquarters  removed  to  Shinchiku, 
331 ;  the  north  central  districts,  331,  332  ;  insur- 
gents strongly  foitifled,  332 ;  Kiukinrin  and 
Juharin  occupied,  332 ;  the  fortified  hill  of 
Chapisoan  (Senpitsusan)  occupied,  333 ;  Chuko 
(Tiongkaug)  and  Tofuu  occupied,  ib. ;  Koro 
(Aulang),  Taiko,  and  Koroton  occupied,  333,  334  ; 
treacherouf  use  of  white  flag,  335  ;  bravery  of  two 
soldiers,  ib. ;  Taiwaufu  (Taichu)  occupied,  336 ; 
capture  of  big  inland  city  of  Ghangwha  (Shoka) 
and  its  fortifications,  336 ;  a  memorable  engage- 
ment, 337  ;  skirmishes  in  neiglibourhood,  338,  339 
note  ;  capture  of  Tarimu,  339,  ib. ;  Shoka  a  fever 
pit,  339 ;  an  army  incapacitated,  ib. ;  Imperial 
approbation,  341 ;  preparations  for  southern  ex- 
pedition, id. ;  the  Japanese  coolie  in  Formosa, 
342;  undersirable  individuals,  ib.  ;  first  meeting 
with  savages,  343. 

Japanese  occupation  of  Soutli  Formosa :  315-370 ; 
Japanese  South  Formosau  force  assembles  in  the 
north,  353  ;  plan  of  campaign,  ib. ;  354 ;  transports 
at  the  Pescadores,  354 ;  General  Nogi's  southern 
expedition,  ib. ;  the  landing,  ib. ;  a  hard  fight  near 

^  Ka-toug-ka,  355 ;  pontoon  bridge  construction, 
356;  Hozau  occupied,  ib. ;  Takow  bombarded  by 
Japanese  squadron,  357,  358;  occupied  by  blue 
jackets,  358 ;  Imperial  Body  Guards  Division 
advances  from  Changwha,  ib. ;  engagements  at 
Jushikyaku  and  Tarimu,  ib,;  Chinese  defences 
near  Unrin,  i6.,  359;  a  strong  fight,  359;  capture 
of  Kagi,  ib. ;  fourth  brigade  advances  from  Pate- 
chui  (Hoteishi),  ib.;  scattered  bands  encountered, 
360;  Japanese  forces  approach  Tainanfu,  361; 
retrospect,  ib. ;  Japanese  iieads  on  exhibition,  i6. ; 
Liu's  abortive  attempt  at  surrender,  362,  363  ;  war- 
ship Yayeyania,  pursues  merchant  steamer  ThaleSy 
363;  breach  of  international  law,  ib\  Black  Flags 
surrender,  364  ;  arrival  of  Japanese,  ib  ;  occupa 
tion  of  Tainanfu  effected,  ib. ;  Nogi's  forces  arrive, 
ib. ;  Japanese  losses  in  Formosa,  ib. ;  hospital 
records,  365;  death  of  Imperial  PriiKje  Kitashira- 
kawa,  ib. ;  Chinese  losses,  ib. ;  numerous  in- 
surgents, 366;  rebellion  followed  by  brigandage, 
ib. ;  Hakka  rebellion,  ib. ;  367 ;  rebellion  in  the 
north,  367;  Mid-Formosa  rebellion,  ib.;  foreign 
settlement  of  Daitotoi  (Twatutia)  attacked,  368 ; 
Formosan  banditti,  369  ;  their  subjection  difficult, 
369,  370;  Chinese  interpreters  and  blackmail, 
370;  a  difficult  problem  and  its  solution,  ib. 
See  Japanese  Soldiers^  Japanese  Population^  and 
Administration, 

Japanese  Ice  Company,  487. 

Japanese  population,  description  of,  592,  594. 

Japanese  soldiers,  iu  1874,  129;  mutilation  of  dead 
by,  139 ;  140 ;  their  dress,  145,  151 ;  of  to-day,  313  ; 
character,  of,  319,  322,  323,  325,  327,335,341, 
842;  mutilation  of  dead  bodies  of,  331,  367  ; 


Jardinc  Matheson  &  Co.  engage  in  Formosan  trade, 
173, 174;  their  receiving  ship  becomes  a  consular  re- 
sidence, 175;  at  Takow,  176;  at  Daitotei,  305,  402. 

Jasmine  for  scenting  Pauchung  tea,  use  of,  387. 

JatropJia  curcas,  oil  obtained  from,  552. 

Java,  early  trade  of,  with  Formosa,  7  ;  Dutch  trade 
with,  established  by  Houtman  in  1595,10;  tea 
from,  372;  export  of  Pauchong  tea  to,  387. 

Jenkins,  Mr.  B.  N.,  305. 

Jenssen,  Captain,  308. 

Jentai  Shokuyen  Urisabaki  Kumiai,  government  salt 
contractors,  509. 

Jesuits,  62 ;  make  a  map  of  the  island,  68. 

Jichianghang.     See  Nisoko. 

Jinrikishas  introduced,  247. 

Joluinn  Carl  schooner,  222. 

Johansen,  C.  H.,  M.  D.,  blockaded  in  Tamsui,  224; 
226  ;  229;  thanked  by  General  Sun,  230. 

Johnson,  Uov.,  engages  iu  mission  workiu  Formosa, 
606. 

Johnson,  the  Chinese  interpreter  with  the  Japanese 
expedition  of  1874,  126. 

Jori  (Sion-li),  indigo  grown  iu,  517. 

Judges,  status  of  Formosa,  609. 

Judicial  procedure  in  Formosa,  during  the  Chinese 
regime,  64,  73;  under  the  Japanese,  608,  609,  610. 

Jugofun  (Tsapgoahun),  best  quality  of  tea  obtaiued 
from,  380. 

Juharin,  Japanese  occupation  of,  332. 

Jukuban,  domesticated  savages  known  as,  563.  See 
Pepohoan. 

Julia  Ann,  wreck  of  schooner,  182. 

Jungle,  the,  a  march  through,  118-119;  147;  war- 
fare in,  its  diflioulties,  135-136,  228,  233 ;  hazardous 
occupation  of  obtaining  camphor  from,  398 ; 
description  of,  411,  412. 

Junius,  Kev.  Kobert,  arrives  in  Formosa,  25 ;  his 
letter  to  Governor-General  van  Dumen,  26. 

Junk  trade,  the,  207  ;  the  three  fleets  in  the,  ib. 

Junks,  great  destruction  of,  by  the  French,  236; 
running  the  blockade,  235,  236;  destroyed  during 
typhoon,  XXIV  ;  methods  of  floating,  ib. 

Juuor,  Rev.  Kenneth  F.,  labour  of  the,  605. 

Jushikiaku  (Chuwaka),  Japanese  capture  of,  358. 

Justice  and  crime,  608-612.     See  J itdicial  Procedure, 

Jute  {Corcliorns  capsxdaris)  exported  as  **  Hemp- 
skin,"  5^0;  value  of  exports  of,  ib.\  cultivation 
and  preparation  of  the  fibre,  531 ;  peauut  cake  as 
a  fertilizer  for,  549,  557. 

Kabiyama,  Admiral  Count,  position  held  iu  Japan- 
ese (1874)  expedition,  169;  arrives  in  Formosa, 
208 ;  291  ;  his  interview  with  Lord  Li,  293,  294  ; 
accepts  transfer  of  island,  294,  295 ;  312  ;  assumes 
commaud  of  Formosau  administration,  313 ; 
fictitious  report  of  execution  of,  349  ;  596. 

Kada  Co.,  tobacco  cultivation  by,  646. 

Kadzjira  japonica,  541. 

Kagi  (Chia-i)  serious  rebellion  at,  64  ;  captured  by 
rebels  and  is  retaken,  80  ;  Chinese  troops  victorious 
at,  81 ;  hien  of,  92  ;  again  attacked  by  rebels,  96 ; 
rebel  band  sent  against,  98  ;  district  of,  described, 
99  ;  244  ;  attack  on  Rev.  Campbell  at  market  town 
to  the  south  of,  204,  205 ;  Chinese  retreat  towards, 
338  ;  storming  and  capture  of,  by  Japanese  troops, 
359 ;  large  production  of  sugar  at,  445  ;  existence 
of  "  fire  hill  "  south  of,  493  ;  indication  of  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  near,  493 ;  indigo  grown 
near,  517 ;  peanut  grown  near,  647  ;  cultivation  of 
tobacco  by  the  savages  near,  553  ;  areca  fans  made 
at,  556  ;  ficus  pumila  found  near.  ib. ;  forests  near, 
559  ;  establishment  of  cho  at,  597 ;  district  court 
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successful  uesulis  obtained  by  tlic,  604;  modern 
education  offered  by  tbe,  604  ;  medical  work  done 
by,  613.     See  ChristiaHf  Missu/nSt  and  Religio7i. 

Missions,  Christian,  favoured  by  Dutch,  15,  23;  first 
Spauish,  in  Formosu,  20 ;  at  Tam8ui,i&. ;  establiHh- 
men t  of,  at  Takow,  176  note;  outrages  against, 
191,  192;  indemnity  to,  198;  attack  upon  by  Gow- 
chi-ko^s  clan,  205  ;  report  on  Forinosan,  604-608 ; 
rescue  of  female  children  by  Spanish,  613.  See 
"Missionaries  &\\d  Cliapeh. 

Mitchell,  Mr.H.,  260. 

Moa.     See  Persimmon. 

Moatau.     See  Mato. 

Moji,  steamship  servicn  between  Formosa  and,  622. 

MokoDgwei.    See  Bokobi. 

Moles  in  Formosa,  XV. 

Monkeys  in  Formosa,  XV. 

Monopoly,  the,  of  commerce  by  Portugese  and 
Spanish,  10;  of  the  sale  of  forest  trees,  70;  of 
Formosa  camplior  during  Chinese  regime,  399- 
406,  407 ;  abolition  of  camphor,  407 ;  Japane.se 
reestabliKhed  government  camphor,  435-440;  Chi- 
nese officials  obtain  virtual  coal;  483;  re-establish- 
ment by  Japanese  of  salt,  507  ;  local  sale  of  opium 
held  by  government  as,  614 ;  revenue  derived 
from,  615. 

Monopoly  Bureau,  status  of,  597. 

Monsoon  winds,  and  their  effect  on  military  trans- 
port, 284,  285,  XVII. 

Montell,  Mr.  H.  H.,  blockaded  in  Tamsui,  224. 

Monticoia  solitaria,  V,  XI. 

Moody.  Rev.  C  N.,  labours  of  the,  606. 

Moon' Keen  Kele,  wreck  of  brig,  180. 

Moors,  the  Mindanao,  22. 

Moriya,  Prof.,  experiments  with  camphor  wood 
made  by,  425. 

Monison,  Captain  Alexander,  a  pioneer  at  Tainanfu, 
176. 

•Morri.son,  Blount  (Niitakayama),  2  ;  forests  on,  559. 

Morrison,  William,  Captain,  a  pioneer  skipper,  176. 

Morse,  Mr.  H.  B.,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
Tamsui,  refuses  to  fiy  the  Hepublican  fiag,  282 ; 
present  during  troubles  attendant  upon  the 
departure  of  the  mandarins,  3^)8;  supplies  money 
to  obtain  posses-sion  of  breech-blocks,  309. 

Mortality,  of  French  troops  in  Formosa,  240;  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese  troops  during  Formosan 
campaign,  364,  365  ;  statistics  of,  599. 

Morns  alba.     See  White  Mulheiry, 

Motacilla    leneopsis^    XI ;     AT.    higeiis  ?,     XII ;    31. 

melatiope^  ib;  M.  cw/ari5,  XI ;  M.  taivana,  XII. 
Mountain  banana,  557. 
Mountain  indigo,  cultivation  of,  518;  manufacture 

of  dye  from,  ib.;  cultivation  by  Japanese  of,  i7>  ; 

longevity  of,  ib.:  i'igii  percentage  of  indigotin  in, 

620.     See  Indigo. 

Mountains,   of  Formosa,   2,    burning,   reported   by 

Chinese,  493. 
Mountain  scenery,  145. 
Mua.     See  Sesame 

l\fudjindigo,  description  of,  518.     See  Indigo. 
Mukurozi.     See  Soap  Tree. 
l^Iukoyama.  coal  mine  at,  485. 
lyiulberry  trep,  557.     See  Paper  Mulbeny. 
Muller,  Mr.,  309. 
Mnnia  acvticanda,  VI IT,  XTI  ;  M  fonnosniin,  VIII, 

X.  XII';  M   topela,  VIII,  XII. 
Mnntjacs  in  Formosa,  XVI. 
Murraya  exotica,  658. 

Munta  rifle,  iniJitary  armed  wit\i  the,  6\9. 
Maray&TBA,    the    Japanese    gnvornor  ol   "^afta^^^Vx 


despatched  to  subjugate  Formosa,?;  his  ffiilnre, 
ib.;  tbe  cruel  penalty,  t6. 

Mnsa  sp.     See  Banana. 

Mtis  bandicota,  XVI. 

Mus  canna^XVl;  M.  coxinga,  ib  ;  M,  indicttSy  ib. ; 
M-  losea,  ib. 

Musk  Kats  in  Formosft,  XV. 

Mutilation  of  the  dead,  136;  General  Saigo  forbids, 
139. 

flyers.  Dr.  W.  Wykehani,  M.  B.,  his  search  for 
survivors  of  the  BokJuira  disaster,  256  note; 
witnesses  Japanese  occupation  of  Takow,  364  ; 
essay  on  sugar  by,  449. 

Myiophonens  insnlaris,  IV,  X,  XI. 

Nagasaki  (Japan),  camphor  shipped  to,  399. 

Nagi  tree,  558. 

Naha  (Looclioos),  steamship  service  between  For- 
mosa and,  622;  rainfall  in,  XVIII. 

Naiatsnng.     See  NaikosJto, 

Naibokuzau,  coal  measures  at,  489. 

Naigwaibokuzan  (Laigoab  ksoa),  coal  near,  ib. 

Naikosho  (Naiatsung),  coal  measures  at,  489. 

Naito,  Colonel,  329,  330,  331 ;  movement  of  troops 
under  command  of,  329,  330,  331,  332,  356. 

Nagahama,  Mr.  M.,  a  member  of  first  expedition  to 
Botel  Tobago,  585 

Nakagawa,  Mr.  ^I..  sugar  factory  to  be  constructed 
by,  454. 

Nskaoka,  Colonel,  troops  under  command  of,  836. 

Nakamnra,  Private,  brave  exploit  of  331. 

Nomenclature  of  Formosan  cities  explained,  245. 

Namkan,  256. 

Namkoshiko,  coal  measures  at,  489. 

Namoa,  Koxinga  at,  32. 

Namtau.     See  Nanto. 

Naniwa,  Japanese  warship,  291,  293,  298;  bom- 
bardment of  Takow  by,  358 ;  offer  of  surrender 
sent  by  Liu  Ynng-fu  to,  360. 

Nankaku.    See  Smith  Cape. 

Nanking,  Koxinga  attacks,  33,  34,  62  note. 

Nanko.    See  Garambi. 

Nankosho,  coal  measures  at,  490. 

Nanshn.     See  Sonth  Cape. 

Nanslio  (Lamshun)  camphor  station  at,  409;  jour- 
ney to,  410;  camphor  stills  at,  421;  camphor 
workers  killed  at,  424;  murder  of  Japanese  by 
savages  at,  427  ;  rights  of  aborigines  to  own  cam- 
phor lands  recognized  at,  431  ;  mortality  amongst 
Japanese  camphor  laborers  at,  ib.  ;  camphor 
trees  to  be  planted  at,  436;  coal  measures  at,  490. 

Nanto  (Namtau),  camphor  stills  at,  415;  Hakkas 
resident  near,  591  ;  establishment  of  cho  at.  597. 

Nara  Mam,  wreck  of,  370. 

Narita,  Mr.  Y.,585. 

Natane.     See  Bape  CHI  Plant. 

Natau.     See  Screw  Pine. 

National  Language  Schools,  602. 

Native  Language  schools,  602. 

Natives.     See  inhabitants. 

Natural  gas,  indications  in  Formosa  of,  498,  495. 

Naval  forces,  Chinese,  attack  pirates  off  Formosa 
coast,  5;  Dutch,  arrive  in  the  East,  10,  11; 
Chinese  attack  on,  Dutch,  12 ;  Cheng  Chi-lung'a 
great  fleet,  31  ;  Dnich  admiral  visits  Formosa, 
.35;  Koxinga's  fleet,  36 ;  Dutch  force  defeated,  37  ; 
Dutch  fleet  again  in  China,  56;  foreign  warships 
at  Formosa  to  search  for  wrecked  crews,  112,  113, 
115;  American  naval  expedition  against  South 
Formosa  savages,  r.6;  its  defeat,  ib.;  British 
gunboat  Flamer  in  conflict  with  Formosa  pirates, 
183;  British  forces  landed,  189;  British  foroe 
\wVe9>  w\\\\t«.ry  occupation  of  Fort  Zelaudia,  and 
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hers  of  Formosa,  IX. 

iseki  (Kimkoetsio),  gold  quartz  at,  461 ; 
lit  required  from  aoplioants  for  claims  at, 
Chinese  miners  killed  by  fall  of  cliff  at,  471 ; 
gold  ore  found  in  mine  at,  471 ;  description 
Id  mining  plant  at,  471-472,  yield  of  gold 

« 

ita,  Captain,  troops  commanded  by,  2G7. 

1  (Kimpauli),'coal  found  at,  476 ;  coal  mea- 
near,  489 ;  extensive  deposits  of  sulphur 
498;  interesting  geysers  and  boiling   mud 

lear,  ib.\  illicit  production  and  shipment  to 

\  of  sulphur  from,   500 ;   sulphur  stills  at, 
northern   limit  of  indigo  cultivation  near, 

Spanish  mission  at,  608 ;  earthquake   des- 

houses  at,  XXIII. 
See  Karenko. 

Ku-luu),  coal  measures  at,  489. 

i  (Kulunnia),    paper    made    from    bamboo 

643. 
See  Kclung. 

rakawa,    H.I.H.,    Prince,    his    tramp    with 

,  291 ;  arrival  of  troops  under  his  command, 

ti  the  capital,  312  ;  removes  his  headquarters 

3ckchani    (Shinchiku),    331  ;    movement    of 

jese    troops    in    mid-Formosa    under    com- 

i  of,   358;   death   at   Tainan   of,  365;   brief 

iphy  of,  ib. 

in  a.     See  Kiukinrin. 

-in  (Kiukiauna)  occupied  by  Japanese,  332. 

ig  tree,  558. 

Kukaug)  export  of  jute  from,  630 ;  pith  and 

)aper  shipped  from,  543  ;  total  trade  of,  636. 

:ei  (Chisuishi),  Chinese  rebel  chief  makes  his 

[uartors  at,  66 ;  victory  of  Japanese  troops 

360. 

•.     See  Steep  Island. 

h,  **  Memoires  Relatifs  a  L'Asie  '*  'by,    ro- 

!0   to   Formosa   tea  in,    373 ;    reference    to 

hor     during    eighteenth    century    in,    399; 

ierable    shipments     of     sulphur    to    China 

g  eightecntli  century  reported  in,  499. 

via  Iwspitay  54 1 . 

le  Pueraria  Fibre  Plant. 

tribe.  143. 

,  the    ferocious    savage    tribe,    116;    cruel 

vcre  of  the  Rover  crew,  115 ;  their  prompt 

hment  promised,  119;   conditions   required 

. ;    they  claim   their  massacre  of  foreigners 

justifiable  retaliation,  120,  141,  143,  144. 

apan)  shipment  of  tea  to,  339;  factories  for 

aent  of  camplior  oil  at,  423  ;  export  of  cam- 
oil    to,    440;    steamship    service    between 

osa  and,  622 ;  rainfall  at,  XVIII. 

See  Tainsui. 

V,  Lieutenant-Genoral  Baron,  present  Gover- 

eneral,  596. 

I,  Rear  Admiral,  position  held  in  Japanese 

I  expedition  by,  169. 

"apaneso  warship,  wrcck^of,  370. 
See  Rose  Mallow. 
Colonel,  297 ;  his  march  on  Kelung,  298. 

ihe  fortress  of,  34, 

g.     See  Koxinga, 

ng.     See  Kokusciko, 
tobacco,  557. 

ko(Koksikong)  pirates  of,  180;  ships  wrecked 

lundered  at.  180,  181,  182,  236. 

inya.    See  Koxinga. 

isho,  coal  measures  at,  490. 

tree,  558. 

Idoo.    See  Aljpinia  Fibre  Plant, 


Komalan,  created  a  ting,  98,  156;  becomes  a  dis- 
trict, 211.     See  Kapsulan, 

Komatsu  Company,  mortality  amongst  the  Japanese 
laborers  of  the,  431. 

Konaisho,  indications  of  petroleum  aud  natural  gas 
at,  493. 

Eonpehtai  fort  (Pescadores),  capture  by  Japanese 
of,  266,  267. 

Eooluts.     See  Koaluts. 

Korea,  Formosa  trade  with,  626,  627. 

Koro  (Aulang)  fight  between  British  gunboat  and 
pirates  off,  183 ;  searched  by  Chinese  soldiers, 
333 ;  Japanese  occupation  of,  ib. ;  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  grow  tea  at,  380 ;  existence  of  petro- 
leum springs  near,  493 ;  transportation  of  Formosa 
petroleum  to,  ib. ;  petroleum  discovered  near,  494  ; 
salt  office  at,  609;  centre  of  peanut  oil  manu- 
facture at,  647 ;  Amoy  aud  Tswengchoo  Hoklos  in, 
691 ;  total  trade,  of,  636. 

Koroton  (Holoton)  Japanese  occupation  of,  334. 

Kosan  tree,  568. 

Eoshima,  coal  mine  near,  486. 

Koshiryo  (Kiah-liao),  gold  milling  machinery  to  be 
erected  at,  470  ;  coal  measures  at,  489. 

Koshokkei.    See  Rose  Mallow. 

Koshun  (Hengchun),  209  ;  Chinese  district  of,  244; 
fibre  made  from  screw-pine  at,  637 ;  cultivation  of 
tobacco  by  the  savages  of,  653 ;  establishment  of 
cho  at,  697  ;  rainfall  in,  XVIII ;  heavy  winds  at, 
XXIII ;  temperature  of,  XXI. 

Kosing,  first  shipment  of  Formosa  tea  for  foreign 
consumption  made  by,  373. 

Kossuth,  plundering  of  wrecked  ship,  180. 

Koto  (Kantau)  coal  measures  at,  489 ;  tallow  tree 
abundant  near,  661. 

Kotosho.     See  Botel  Tobago  Island. 

Koukan,  existence  of  petroleum  springs  near,  498. 

Kowlang,  119. 

Koxinga,  his  father  a  pirate  leader,  8  ;  his  birth,  81 ; 
placed  ill  the  Imperial  university,  t&.;  is  presented 
to  tlie  Chinese  Emperor,  ib. ;  the  Emperor  confers 
upon  him  the  name  Koxinga^  ib,;  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  central  body  guard,  and  ennobled 
as  a  count,  31,  32 ;  loyally  opposes  the  Tartars,  ib.; 
bis  brave  mother's  suicide,  ib.;  his  vow  in  the 
temple  of  Confucius,  ib. ;  he  establishes  himself 
at  Kulangsu  with  his  followers,  32 ;  he  drives  the 
Portuguese  from  Amoy,  ib. ;  bis  victories  over  the 
Tartars,  tb. ;  he  implores  aid  from  the  Japan- 
ese Shoguns,  33,  35;  plans  to  move  on  to 
Nanking,  33;  his  fleet  shattered  in  a  storm, 
ib, ;  the  Tartars  retreat  before  him,  ib, ;  he 
reaches  Nanking,  34;  dissension  among  his 
officers,  t6.  ;  his  troops  demoralized,  ib,;  he 
returns  to  Amoy,  ib,;  is  followed  by  the  Tar- 
tars, ib.\  he  inflicts  upon  them  a  crushing 
defeat,  ib.;  he  suffers  from  Tartar  devastation,  84  ; 
he  looks  about  for  safer  quarters,  ih. ;  his  atten- 
tion attracted  to  Formosa,  ib.;  he  prepares  an 
armament  at  Amoy,  36;  he  again  solicits  aid  from 
the  Shogun,  ib, ;  he  discusses  the  advisability  of 
attacking  the  Dutch,  36;  the  position  of  the 
Dutch  revealed  by  an  interpreter,  ib. ;  he  deter- 
mines upon  the  expedition,  ib, ;  he  arrives  at  the 
Pescadores,  36 ;  sails  for  Formosa,  ib. ;  his  son 
Chdng  Ching,  ib. ;  he  attacks  the  Dutch,  36,  37 ; 
gains  advantages,  ib. ;  summons  the  Dutch  forts 
to  surrender,  ib.;  he  takes  fort  Provintia,  38; 
blockades  fort  Zelandia,  ib,;  harries  the  fore- 
igners, ib. ;  his  letter  to  the  Dutch,  39 ;  his  terms 
of  surrender,  39-40 ;  his  cruelties,  41,  42,  44  ;  he 
establishes  his  court,  49 ;  ho  oblitecates  all  traces 
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of  the  Dutch  occupatiou,  ib. ;  as  King  of  Formosa, 
50 ;  he  makes  a  tour  through  his  realm,  ib. ;  his 
kind  treatment  of  the  natives,  ib.]  his  popularity, 
ib. ;  he  makes  agriculture  obligatory,  ib. ;  his 
administration,  ib.,  51  ;  his  shrewdness,  51 ;  he 
selects  Biccio  as  Envoy,  ib. ;  he  demands  tribute 
from  tlie  Spanish  in  Manila,  ib. ;  the  Spanish 
respond  by  a  general  massacre  of  Giiiuese,  ib. :  he 
prepares  for  vengeance,  ib. ;  serious  illness  inter- 
venes, ib. ;  his  death,  ib, ;  his  career,  summary 
of,  52-54;  his  attitude  towards  Christianity,  53 ; 
attempts  to  visit  his  son's  misconduct  with  death, 
54,  55  ;  his  brother  is  placed  on  the  throne  by  the 
Formosan  subjects,  ib, .  his  sou  Ch^ng-Ching  pro- 
claimed King  by  the  mainland  retainers,  ib.  ; 
temple  in  honor  of,  in  Formosa,  58 ;  discovery  of 
gold  by  followers  of,  464;  his  appreciation  of  coal, 
477 ;  he  neglects  the  sulphur  deposits,  498 ;  he 
interests  his  followers  in  salt,  505 ;  immigration 
during  the  rule  of,  561 ;  the  family  of:  See  Ch^ng 
ChinQf  Clieng  Chi-lwigf  Cheng  Koshwangt  CJtsiig 
Ko-tsa'ng. 

Koyosan  tree,  558. 

Kozitsu,  branch  tramway  line  at,  620. 

Kozo.     See  Paper  Midbcry. 

Krnpp  guns,  mounted  at  Kelung,  212 ;  destroyed  by 
the  French,  222;  at  Kelung,  298,  299;  sale  of, 
303  ;  at  fort  Hakkezan,  336. 

Kruyf,  Hev.  Joannes,  his  letter  regaiding  the  capi- 
tulation of  Formosa  to  Koxinga,  46. 

Kuchildi  tribe,  143. 

Kuchu.     See  Kutsshaku. 

Kukang.     Seo  Kiuko. 

Kuku  Ghing-su  (or  Kha)  literati,  vice  chairman  Re- 
publican council,  351. 

Kulangsu,  Koxinga's  headquarters,  82.    See  Anwy. 

Kulun.    See  Kiroii. 

Knlunnia.    See  Kironrei. 

Kumagai,  Mr  K.,  a  member  of  the  first  Botel 
Tabago  expedition,  685. 

Kumatakeran.     See  Alpinia  Fibre  Plant. 

Kung,  Prince,  waits  on  Mr.  Wade,  163;*  moves 
against  Consul  Gibson,  193. 

Kung-yi,  S.S.,  293. 

Kunluu  mountain,  155. 

Kupato.    See  Kibachi. 

Kurimura,  Mr.  Y.,  member  first  expedition  to  Botel 
Tobago,  685. 

Kurosiwo  (Japan  stream),  XVII. 

Kurushima,  Mr.,  316. 

Kusu  tree,  558. 

Kusukut  savage  village,  143,  144;  destroyed  by 
Japanese  expedition,  148;  Chief  of,  confers  with 
officers  of  expedition,  150. 

Kutsshaku  (Kuchu),  experimental  camphor  dis- 
tilling station  at,  436;  coal  measures  at,  490; 
Broicssoiictia  Kashinoki,  found  at,  546;  growth 
of  tobacco  near,  553;  work  of  afforestation  by 
Doj^ura  Company,  near,  558  ;  planting  of  fir  trees 
in  district  of,  559,646. 

Kuvarawan  savag«)  brancli,  vocabulary  of,  III. 

Kuzu.     See  Pxieraria  Fibre  Plant. 

Kuzu-kazura,    Pueraria  Fibre  Plant. 

Kwalian  Bay,  216. 

Kwang  Fong,  British  barque,  outrage  on  crew  of, 

181. 
Kwang  ping,  wreck  of,  370. 

Kwangsi,  production  of  camphor  in,  414  ;  cultivation 
of    Dye    Yam    in,    521 ;   manufacture   of    paper 
blankets  in,  546. 
Kwang-tung  and  Fokieu  revolt  against  the  Man- 
ohuB,  59,  60. 


Kwang-tung,  cultivation  of  dye  yam  in,  521. 

Kwang tung,  S.S.,  179. 

Kwaslioto  (Samasana  Island),    administration   o"^ 
596.     See  Samasana. 

Kwashozan,  indications  of  petroleum  and  uatar 
gas  near,  493. 

Kwokeinai,  sulphur  springs  at,  496. 

Kyoshito,  sugar  factory  at,  453. 

Kyoto  Maru,  transport,  leaves  Kelung  for  Pc 
dores,  354. 

Kyufun  (Kau-hun),  gold  found  in  rivers  rising 
hills  of,   460;   gold  quartz  at,  461;  rich  finc:::^^^ 
gold  near,  465;  first  discovery  by  Chinese  of  ^^^J 
bearing  quartz,  ib.;  deposit    required    from 
plicants  for  gold  claims  at,  466;  office  for   ^^u 
established  by  mandarins  at,  ib. ;  quaint  mivi//j£ 
village    of,    described,  469;  new    mill   for     ^^^ 
mining,  erected  at,  645. 

Kyufun  (Kau-hun)  river,  gold  found  in,  460. 

Kyushu  (Japan),  manufacture  of  camphor,  in,  3gg^ 
cultivation  of  Cyperus  in,  638. 

Kyusuikei.    See  Kuisuikci. 

Laan,  Vander,  admiral,  arrives  in  Formosa,  35;  his 
disagreement  with  tlie  governor,  ib.\  his  mistake 
about  the  intentions  of  Koxinga,  t5.;  he  sails  for 
Macao,  id.;  he  returns  to  Batavia,  ib.;  accoses 
Coyett  and  obtains  recall  of  latter,  ib. 

Labour,  Japauese  occupation  increases  demand  for, 
369. 

Lagerstroemia  subcostafa,  558. 

Lahaina  sugar  cane  introduced,  657. 

Laidlow,  Mr.,  of  Boyd  &  Co.,  defends  himself  agaiusi 
Chinese  rioters,  203. 

Laigoaboksoa.    See  Naibokuzan, 

Lakuli.     See  Rokkiri, 

Lama  tree,  558. 

Lambay  Is.,  4,  wreck  on,  217. 

Lamsliun.     See  Nanslw. 

Land  birds  of  Formosa,  appendix  II. 

"  Land-dags,"  the  Dutch  in  Formosa,  24  note. 

Land  in  savage  territory,  official  status  of,  430. 

Land  taxes,  615,  616. 

Landsborough,  Dr.,  engages  in  local  missioo  work, 
606. 

Lanitis  Itisionotsis,  XII;  L.  scliach,  VII,  XII. 

Lapraik  &  Co.,  French  notification  to,  223  noke; 
225,  226,  228,  229. 

Lapraik,  Cass  &  Co.,  launch  for  defence  purposes 
loaned  by,  269  ;  at  Daitotei  (Twatutia),  305, 306, 
309. 

Laptak,  British  steamer,  loss  of,  215,  217. 

Laput,  savage  village  of,  149. 

Larks  of  Formosa,  VIII. 

Larpent,  ship,  wrecked  on  the  island  coast,  lUi 
atrocities  of  natives  towards  her  crew,  ll-'l 
H.  B.  M.*s  S.  Salamander  visits  the  scene,  ib.; 
Sir  H.  Parkes  arrives  to  investigate,  113  ;  Gaptain 
Abbot,  U.S.S.  Macedmiia  makes  futile  investiga- 
tion, ib. ;  his  negligence,  114. 

Larsen,  Mr.,  309. 

Lau,  annihilation    by    savages  of    Chinese  troops 
under,  406. 

Lauts  and  Haesloop,  Anping,  camphor  monopoly 
held  by,  407. 

Lava  deposits  in  North  Formosa,  XXUL 

Law,  pioneers  take  the,  into  their  own  hands,  138. 

Laws,  Formosa  governed  by  special,  696,  608. 

Lead,  scarcity  of,  during  French  campaigo,  239; 
for  tea  packing,  local  manufacture  of,  386. 

Le  Gendre,  General  C.  W.,  U.S.  Gousul,  Amoy, 
visits  the  island,  116;  seeks  to  oonler  with  the 
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cliiefs,  but  fails,  ih. ;  iuterviewsthe  CliiucBe 
s  without  effect,  ih. ;  again  visits  the  island 
panied  by  Imperial  troops,  115  ;  receives  a 
ng  welcome  at  Taiwaiifu,  ib. ;  insists  ou 
panying  the  expedition  against  tlie  savoges, 
s  interesting  report  of  the  expedition,  117- 
leets  Tooke-tok;  120 ;  basis  of  agreement 
le  chief,  119 ;  a  fort  erected  at  his  demand, 
e  arranges  that  castaways  shall  bo  sue- 
,  ib.  ;  acts  as  adviser  to  the  Japanese 
,ion,  124  ;  despatched  from  Japan  to  South 
in  interest  of  peace,  159  ;  arrested  at  Amoy 
U.  S.  Consul,  1*6. ;  sent  to  Shanghai,  ib.; 
ficials  at  Amoy  repreniauded  for  interference 
60;  remonstrates  concerning  violation  of 
rights,  191 ;  Chinese  officials  guided  by  his 
201 ;    report    upon    camphor    monopoly 

I  H'juour,  offered  Mr.  Dodd,  207. 

3n,  under  Japanese  regime,  597,  608,     See 

(Z  Procedure, 

Q.     See  Ritosan, 

18,  Rev.,  41. 

I.  S..  206. 

icrwis,  XVI. 

dmiral,  arrives  at  Kelung,  221 ;  reduces  the 

jgnablo  "  fort  to  dust,  ib. 

Co.,  at  Takow,  176. 

Hagen,  176. 

ilr.  M.  L.,  a  pioneer  at  Takow,  176. 
inese    general,    accompanies    General   Le 

;  his  contumacy,  121. 

II  (Longkiau)  Dutcli  rule  extended  to,  23 ; 
of,  described,  118;  bay  of,  described,  126; 
se  1874  expedition  lands  at,  ib. ;  events  at, 
Japanese   expedition,   128,   130,   133,  136, 

5,  147,  154,  155,  157.  167,  168. 

otai,  opposes  missions,  191 ;  offers  reward 

Pickering's  head,  192 ;  insults  tCnd  strikes 
Consul  Gibson,  193  ;  maligns  missionaries, 
(fuses  visit  from  Consul,  ib. ;  his  hostility 
gners,  leads  to  the  occupation  of  Anping  by 

forces,   194.     See   British    occupation    of 

m 

,  Gulf,  of,  207. 

sness,   natives   attack  Benyowsky*s  party, 

Dunt   of  latter's,  85 ;   absenee   of,   among 

,583. 

-fang,   Lord,  deputed   as  Imperial    Ct^m- 

er,  292 ;  transfers  the  island  to  the  Japan- 

•. 

ses  erected  on  the  coast,  214,  247. 

-chang,   attack   on,   262 ;    he    shirks    the 

transfer  of  Formosa,  292. 

meral,  defeated  at  Senpitsusau,  333. 

attempted,  96 ;  results  in  a  general  riot, 
)osed  after  French  war,  245,  246. 

See  Rinhilio. 
-ban,   the  weathy  land  owner  of  Pankyo, 
7  ;  retainers  of,  shield  Japanese  cavalry* 
18 ;  large  tea  plantations  owned  by,  393. 

an,  rebel  band  of,  400. 

(p.,  656. 

u-tong,  General,  he  commands  troops  sent 

the  savages,  406. 

1,  Mrs.,   the  first  European  lady  to  arrive 

losa,  25. 

tribe,  143. 
0,  119. 
lavage  village,  149. 

See  RinkiJhO. 


Linschotten,  a  Dutch  commander  under  the  Por- 
tugese marks  Formosa  on  his  charts,  10. 

Lin  Shoan  Wen,  rebel  leader,  79;  introduoes  new 
era,  80.     See  Rebellions. 

Liociehla  stcerii,  VII,  X,  XI. 

Liongtamtao.     See  Ryutanto, 

Liothrix,  VII. 

Liquidambar  forviosa7iaf  668. 

Literati,  unfavorable  prospects  of  the,  601. 

Litigation,  delight  of  the  islanders  in,  76,  609. 

Little  Loochoo  (Lambay),  5,  68;  Formosa  for  some 
'      time  known  as,  86.    See  Loochoos. 

Liu  Chow,  leads  a  rebellion  against  the  Tartar 
administration,  64,  66 ;  he  becomes  a  miracle- 
worker,  ib. ;  is  believed  to  be  Heaven  favored,  %b.;  * 
conducts  a  large  force  against  Mokongwei,  ib,;  is 
successful,  tb. ;  is  joined  by  the  hill  savages,  ib. ; 
retires,  ih. ;  attacked  by  the  Imperial  atmy,  ib.; 
escapes  to  the  mountains,  ib.  ;  his  capture  and 
execution,  66. 

Liu  Ming-chuan,  arrives  as  Imperial  Commissioner, 
221 ;  deprives  the  French  of  coal,  222 ;  flees  from 
Kelung  before  the  French,  227;  stations  himself 
at  Taihoku,  230;  visits  the  mission  hospital, 
ib.;  displays  generosity  towards  the  enemy,  233; 
his  official  report  of  the  war,  241;  appointed 
governor  of  Formosa,  244 ;  hostility  aroused  to- 
wards, 246;  imprisoned  in  his  own  yameu,  246; 
his  progressiveness,  ib. ;  modern  improvements  in- 
troduced by,  247  ;  proposes  a  railway,  tb, ;  un- 
successful policy  with   the   savages  adopted  by, 

262  ;  retires  from  office,  263  ;  sketch  of  his  career, 

263  note;  succeeded  by  Shao  Yu-lien,  265;  com- 
mand of  Chinese  troops  by,  406;  destruction  of 
mine  and  coal  at  Patou  by  order  of,  483; 
manufacture  of  bean  cake  introduced  by,  660. 

Liu  Yung-fu,  General,  Black  Flag  Chief,  rejection 
of  French  overtures  by,  266,  311;  as  President 
Formosan  Republic,  316,  324,  826;  his  Black 
Flags  defeated  at  Senpitsusan,  338  ;  movement  of 
his  forces  near  Bioritsu,  334 ;  he  solicits  assistance 
of  savages,  343;  life  of,  346;  as  a  disciplinarian, 
ib.}  refuses  service  against  Japanese  in  North 
China,  847  ;  impeachment  of  Chinese  officers  by, 
ib. ;  fictitious  report  of  victory  over  Japanese 
troops,  by  daughters  of,  849;  declared  President 
Formosau  Republic,  349;  assumes  the  style  of 
Assistant  and  Commissioner,  861 ;  election  of,  as 
President  of  Southern  Republic,  ib, ;  personal 
integrity  of,  353;  escape  from  Anping  of,  363; 
receives  warm  official  welcome  at  Canton,  366. 

Loa.     See  Pepo  Orotip. 

Loankuisoan,  movement  of  Japanese  troops  in 
vicinity  of,  834. 

Lochbulig,  wreck  of  schooner,  217. 

Loch  NaWt  wreck  of  schooner,  217. 

Lochutseng,  Spanish  mission  at,  608. 

Lok-a-chu.     See  Paper  Mulberry. 

Lokang.     See  Rokko. 

Lokiaug.     See  Rohko. 

Lokliao,  Spanish  Mission  at,  608. 

London,  shipment  of  tea  to,  388;  establishment  of 
camphor  syndicate  in,  408 ; 

Longevity,  statistics  on,  699. 

Longkiau.     See  Liangkiao. 

Lougkong.     See  Fuko. 

Longtampo.     See  SintaJiha, 

Lonkius,  the,  emigrants  to  Formosa  from  the  north- 
east, 3 ;  their  retreat  to  the  mountains  before  a 
Malay  invasion,  to.;  visited  by  the  Chinese  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  ib. 
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Loochoo  (Ryukyu  or  Luchu)  Islands,  location  of,  2 ; 
oonfused  in  ancient  days  with  Formosa  by  Chi- 
nese, 8,  5;  their  ppn-identity  with  Formosa  how 
diso()v6red,  5;-Benyowsky  touches  at,  84;  cast- 
aways from,  murdered  by  Botaus,  123 ;  redress 
sought  from  Japan,  124 ;  annexed  to  Japan,  ih. ; 
natives  of,  rescue  Messrs.  Kerr  and  Bird,  200; 
invariable  kindness  of  islanders  of,  to  wrecked 
foreigners,  214,  216;  Screw-Pine  in  the,  637; 
Wikstroemia  retusa  found  in,  647. 

Lophospiza  trimrgatat  IX,  XIII. 

Loput  tribe,  143. 

Lord  AmJierstt  ship,  visits  Formosa,  103. 

Lotong.    See  Rato. 

Lottery  tickets,  issue  of,  by  Liu  Yung-fu,  862. 

Lotidoun  Castle^  wreck  of,  217 ;  capture  by  savages 
of  crew  of,  il, 

Louisiana,  American  barque,  a  pioneer  trader  in 
camphor,  400. 

Low,  Mr.  E.  H.,  a  resident  at  the  capital  during  the 
rioting  precediug  the  Japanese  occupation,  306. 

Luashu.    See  Paper  Mulberry. 

Lucliow,  the  Chinese  statesman,  describes  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  Formosa  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  74,  76 ;  report  on  sugar  industry  by,  446 ; 
note  on  population  by,  661. 

"  Luchu,"  office  of  the,  207. 

Luzon,  its  occupation  proposed  by  the  Formosan 
King  Cheng  Ko-shwang,  61 ;  communication 
maintained  by  Pepohoans  with,  663. 

Lycium  chinense,  666. 

LyBvtfuichia  5p„  666. 

Ma.    See  Jute  Plant, 

Mahe,  plundering  of  wrecked  ship,  182. 

MacacuB  cyclopiSj  XV. 

Macao,  the  depot  ol  Portugese  trade  monopoly,  10; 

attacked  by  the  Dutch,  ib. ;  shipment  of  Formosan 

tea  by  Mr.  John  Dodd  to,  373. 
Macedonia,  U.  S.  S.,  sent  to  search  for  shipwrecked 

foreigners,  113  ;  her  commander's  negligence,  114. 

Macgowan,  Mr.  A.,  364. 

Machilus  thunbergii,  668. 

Machine  gun,  Japanese,  description  of,  318. 

Machinery,  introduction  of  in  tlie  coal  fields,  210 ; 
importation  from  America  of  sugar  crushing  mills, 
464 ;  importation  of  modern  gold  mining  plants, 
460;  Chinese  expert  recommends  foreign  coal, 
480;  foreign  coal  mining, ib.;  481  ;  importation  of 
petroleum  machinery,  494  ;  tea,  639. 

Machinery,  for  deguming  and  decorticating  China 
Grass  and  Ramie,  626,  627. 

Mackay,  Rev.  George  Leslie,  D.  D.,  blockaded  in 
Tamsui,  224 ;  French  shells  explode  in  his  garden, 
226,  230;  thanked  by  General  Sun  for  attention 
to  Chinese  soldiers,  231  ;  botanical  report  by  514 ; 
reference  to  his  book  entitled  •*  From  Far  For- 
mosa," t6. ;  his  great  work  in  Formosa  and  his 
untimely  death,  604,  606. 

MacPliail  &  Co.,  at  Takow,  176,  403. 

MacPhail,  Mr.  James  W.,  a  pioneer  at  Takow,  175. 

MacPhail,  Mr.  Niel,  a  pioneer  at  Taiwaufu,  176. 

Madagascar,  Benyowsky  sent  to  reduce  the  island  to 
French  authority,  84 ;  he  is  cho.sen  king  of,  by  the 
native  chiefs,  i&. ;  is  killed  at,  in  battle  with  the 
French,  ih. ;  successful  cultivation  of  camphor 
trees  in,  414  ;  indigo  iiv,  516. 

Madge,  schooner,  188. 

M.  A,  JOixon,  wreck  of  barque,  218. 

Madras,  indigo  in,  616. 

^ladrid,  Jo.se  de,  beheaded  by  Manila  Chinese,  62. 


Maeda,  lilajor,  captures  Chinese  stronghold  in  north 

Formosa,  332. 
Magistrates,   district,   64 ;    marine,  ib. ;  73.    See 

Judicial  Procedure. 
Magpie  of  Formosa,  VIII. 
Mahogany  wood,  cultivation  of,  643. 
Mailla,  Father  de,  treachery  to  .savages  by  Chinese 

adventurers,  reported  by',  463. 
Makattao.    .See  Pepo  Group. 
Maki,  Mr.  B.,  313. 
Makung.    See  Baku. 
\  Makyu.     See  Baku, 
\  ^lalaria  cases  during  wartime,  339,  342. 
Malay  archipelago,  the  rattan  in,  412. 
Malay  Peninsula,  ramie  in  the,  621. 
Malays,  arrival  of,  in  Formosa,  3;  their  csouquesk  of 

the  aboriginal  Lonkins,  ib.;  attacked  for  purpose 

of  subjection  by  China,  ib.;  146 ;  as  sailors,  175, 

characteristics  of,   as   compared  with   Papuans, 

685,  567  and  note.     See  Savoffes. 
Maluikng.     See  Maryoho. 
Mammalia  of  Formosa,  appendix  III. 
Manchus  in  ascendency,  29. 
Manchu  government,  forbids  trade  with  Formosa, 

68.     See  Tartars. 

Mandarins,  of  Formosa,  as  extortioners,  68,  G9; 
their  tyranny  over  the  natives,  69;  unfit  to 
administer  government,  ib.;  their  interests  opposed 
to  those  of  the  people,  70 ;  gross  mftladministra- 
tionby,  79;  their  incapacity,  22 ;  rebuked  by  the 
Emperor,  96 ;  mobbed,  96 ;  the  salaries  and 
emoluments  of,  100 ;  stimulated  by  the  Japanese 
expedition,  108;  chicanery  of,  160;  hinderersof 
trade,  171 ;  inefficiency  of,  181 ;  attempts  to  stop 
foreign  trade,  189,  190,  192,  194;  meet  with  a 
surprise,  197;  anti-foreign,  removed,  198;  oppose 
foreign  trade,  199,  200 ;  alarmed  at  French  sue 
cess,  224 ;  important  posts  for,  after  French  war, 
246 ;  bravery  of  a  Chinese  military,  234 :  cbicAuery 
of,  265;  military,  killed  by  rioting  soldiers,  270; 
instinct  for  squeezing  inherent  in,  426. 

Mangoes,  low  price  of,  107. 

Manihot  alpL    See  Tapioca  Plant, 

Manila,  founded  by  the  Spanish,  10;  measures  token 
to  make  it  a  trade-center,  ib. ;  early  trade  with 
Amoy,  12  note  ;  advantageous  position  of  Formosa 
over,  13;  expedition  from,  to  Formosa,  1626,19; 
unwise  policy  of  Spanish  authorities  at,  22;  Dutch 
permit  prisoners  to  return  to,  ib.;  a  Dutch  fleet 
appears  at,  23;  natives  of,  incited  to  rebel,  ik; 
Koxinga's  envoy  arrives  at,  51  ;  the  Spaiiish  au- 
thorities of,  asked  to  pay  tribute  to  Koxinga,  ib.; 
preparations  at,  for  the  fray,  ib.     See  Philippine*- 

Manis  Danianni,  XVI. 

Manka.     See  Banka. 

Manson,  Dr.  Patrick,  M.D.,  arrival  in  south  For- 
mosa of,  177. 

Mantsui  tribe,  143. 

Manufacturing.     See  Factories, 

Maoli,  Ciiiuese  administrative  district  of,  244.  See 
Bioritsu, 

Map  of  the  island,  68  and  note. 

Maren  (Ma-lien),  coal  measures  at,  489. 

Margarv,  Mr.,  to  the  re.*;cue  of  a  wrecked  crew,  207. 

ifana,  Dutch  ship,  arrives  at  Batavia,  43;  briogs 
tidings  of  disaster  at  Formosa,  ib. 

Mariners.     See  Navigators. 

Marriage,  curious  laws  of,  15;  customs  of  Atayal 
savage  group,  666 ;  of  Vonum  savage  group,  579; 
of  Tsou  savage  group,  571 ;  of  Tsalisen  savage 
group,  673;  of  Pai  wan  savage  group,  575;  Pnyiuna 
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tearage  gronp,  577  ;   of  Ami  /savago  group,  570  :    of 

Pepo  savage  group,  581. 
Martens  iu  Formosa,  XV. 
Maries  flagigida,  XV. 
Martlia  {Smith),  steamship,  movements  of  the,  268, 

284. 
Martha  and  Kmiltf,  murder  of  captaiii  ami  plunder 

ing  of  wrecked  sliip,  181 
Martinez,  Fr.  Bartolome,  accompanieR  de  ValdeK  to 

Formosa,  19:    retunift  to   Manila,  20;  his  death, 

21,  22;  sk^^tci)  of  his  career,  21  note. 
Maruyama  (Ferry  Hill),  growth  of  the  Tapioca  plant 

at,  555;  park  at,  621. 
Maryoko  (IVIaluikng),  coal  measures  at,  480. 
Mary  8.  Stmie,  wreck  of  harque,  266. 
Ma-soa  Bay,  215. 
Massacre,  of  savages  hy  Chinese  pirate,  6  ;  of  Chinese 

at  Manila,  planned  by  Spanish,  51 ;  of  savages  bv 

Benyowsky's  party,  85,  86;  at  Lokiang  in   clan 

fiRht,  93;  the  great,  of  British  subjects  by  Chinese 

officials,  103,  171;    of   savages   by    Chinese   gold 

hunters,  463. 
Masson,  Mr.  J.  C,  a  pioneer  merchant  in   South 

Formosa,  177. 
Mast  dues,  190. 
Masu  savage  village,  254. 
Matau.     See  Mattau. 
Match  factory  in  north  Foi-mosa,  646. 
Matheson,    Mr.   Dond,   his   account    of    Formosan 

difficulties.  191-195. 
Matheson,  Mr.  H.  C,  C.Fj.,  his  engineering  labors 

connected  with  the  first  Formosa  railway,  250. 
Mato  (Moatau),  skirmish  near,  361  :  sugar  crushing 

mill  at,  454. 
Ma  Touan-lin.  the  Chinese  historian,  5. 
Matsu  tree,  558. 

Matsubara  column,  movements  of,  .331. 
^latsukawa.  Major,  294. 
Matsushima,  Japanese  warship,  291,  299. 
?<Iatsuyama,  Lieutenant,  movement  of  troops  under 

command  of,  385. 
Mattau  (Matau  .  23,  26,  40.  60. 
Maurice,  Port,  85. 
Mauritius,  446. 
Mauritius  Hemp,  567. 
Maximowicz,  Professor,  eminent  Russian  botanist, 

515. 
Maxwell,    Dr.   James   L.,    (Sr.),    arrives   in   south 

Formosa,  176;  his  labors  in  the  mission  field,  605. 
Maxwell,   Dr.  James   L.    (Jr.),   joins    the    English 

Presbyterian  ^lission,  606. 
Maxwell,  Mr,  W.,  opens  the  customs  at  Takow,  176. 
McCallum,   Mr.,   u«ges  Chinese  troops  to  .surrender, 

363. 
McGregor,  Mr.  R.,  blockaded  in  Tamsui,  224. 
McKenzie,  Lieut.-commander,   U.S.N  ,  shot  during 

skirmish    with    south    Formosan    savnges,    116; 

scene  of  his  death,  120.  121. 
McPhail  A  Co  ,  190. 
Medical,  Japanese  army,  service,   tran.sportation  of 

patients,  340.     See  Sanitation, 
Medical  plants,  carried  to  China  in  1430,  5;   list  of, 

in  Formosa,  566. 
Medical  treatment,  free,  given   by  government  doc- 
tors, 612. 
Meguro  Chukichi,  heroic  death  of,  .3.35. 
Melia  aecdarach,  558. 
"  Memoires  Relalifs  a  I'Asie."  by  Klaproth,  reference 

to  Formosati  tea  in,  373:  reference  locaniphor  in, 

.399. 
Merchants,  Japanese,  receive  permission  to  trade 

with    Formosa,    7;    Japanese    and    Chinese,    of 


Taiwa»i,  at   the   time   of   the    Dutch   advent,  13. 
See  Trade, 
MerionetJishire,    the  first    steaiper  to  carry  cargo 

from  Formosa  to  western  cotfTTtries,  637. 
Merope,  sliip,  103. 

Merrick,  Mr.  William  G.,  a  pioneer  at  Takow,  176. 
Menila  albiceps,  IV,  X,  XI ;  M.  chrysolans,  IV,  XI ; 
'      M.  fuscata,   IV,   XI;   M.  obscnra,   IV,    XI;    Af, 
I      jiallida,  IV.  XI. 

'  Morz,  Dr.  0.,  German  Consul,  256,  305. 
!  Mexico,  cultivation  of  agave  in,  and  export   from, 

533. 
I  Meclwlia  champaca,  658. , 

Middle  schools,  602. 
;  Midwifery,  by  mission  ladies,  613. 
Midzuno.    Air.    S.,    position    held    in    Japanese    ex- 
pedition  of  1S74,    169;    his  arrival   in    Formosa, 
208 ;  assists  in  tin'  transfer  of  the  island,  393,  293, 
313. 
i  Miki,  Major,  troops  under  command  of,  .336, 
Milisch  &  Co.  James,  establishment  of  the  firm  of, 
403. 
,  Milisch,  Mr.  James,  starts  business  in  north,  178. 
'  Millet,  557. 
Military,  force  oi,  utilized  in  control  of  markets,  13 
parade  of,  to  celebrate  the  first  Christian  baptism 
in  Kehn)R.   20;  T  rtnr,  pjarrison  in  Formosa,  64; 
j      doubtful   reports  made  hy    Ciiinise  commandrrs 
!      of,  70,  71  ;  terms  of,  service,  100  ;  offic««s,  purchase 
of,  ib, ;    corruption    among   officers    of,   tfe.,   101 ; 
movem«Mit  in  south  Formosa  against  Konluts,  by 
Cliinese.  110.     See  Warfare  and  Cavahy. 
Militia,  proposed  hy  Luchow,  74;  a  visionaiy,  208; 

Chinese  country,  119. 
^lills,  primitive  gold  quartz,  466,  470 ;  modern  Japa- 
nese gold  quartz,  470,  471.  472.     See  Factories. 
Milo,  wreck  of  barque,  217. 
Milrns  melanotis.     XIV. 
Mindanao  moors,  22. 

Ming  dynasty,  mention  of  Formosa  in  annals  of,  4. 
Ming  Emperor  of  China  dethroned   by  Tartars,  30, 
I       32;  a  wanderer  in  Foociiow,  t6. ;  dies  at  Foochow, 
;      ib. 

I  ^[ingort,  Mr.  John  William,  a  pioneer  at  Tainanfu, 
1      176. 

Mings,  driven  from  the  throne,  .30;  their  stronghold 
i      at  Amoy,  50,  54,  56,  57 ;  a  palace  built  by  Cheng- 
Ching  for  princes  of  the,  68;  immigration  of  loyal, 
;      561. 
Mining.     See  Gold,  Coal  And  Sulphur, 
Ministers.     See  Missionartes, 
Mineret  of  Formosa,  VIT. 
Mintsui  savage  village,  149. 

iMissionaries,  brought  out  by  the  Dutch  C  >mpany  at 
their  own  expense,  16;  Spanish,  at  Kelung,  20; 
they  build  a  chapel,  ib.;  their  work  among  the 
natives,  ib. ;  first  fruits  of  preaching  and  its  mili 
tary  celebration,  7h. ;  at  Tamsui,  ih.,  21;  Dutch, 
stationed  at  Tamsui,  23 ;  authorized  to  buy  oxen 
for  the  natives,  24  ;  new  arrivals,  25;  methods  of, 
restricted  by  Dutch  authorities,  27,  28;  their 
extraordinary  success  in  Formosa,  24,  25,  26;  the 
material  side  of  life  of,  26,  27 ;  tlieir  drastic 
measures,  27,  28;  resented  by  the  natives,  28; 
methods  adopted  by  the  Dutch,  29;  harried  by 
Koxinga,  38,  41,  42,  44,  46,  47,  48,53;  slain  by 
Koxinga,  41  :  who  served  in  Formosa,  list  of,  47  ; 
no  trace  left  of  tf.eir  labour,  47,  66;  of  China 
porsecnted,  62  note ;  infamous  reports  regarding, 
191 ;  right  of  residence  and  work  of,  conceded  198. 
exposure  of  a  villaio  by,  216;  splendid  work 
amongst  the  Chinese  done  by  the,  592 :  highly 
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transfer    of 


(»f    command    by 


to  great  export  of, 
the   *'  Granary    of 
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esc    occtqjatioji   of    m'ulFormosay 
occupation  of  South  Formosa. 

Renter,    Brockelmann    &     Co.,    305 . 
camphor  monopoly  to,  407. 

Revenue,  sources  of,  dnring  Dutch  o  cupation,  14, 
15,  26;  collected  by  Koxinga,  50;  source  of,  under 
('h^og  Ching,  58;  collected  from  wealtliy  Cliinese, 
211;  from  chingfu-chu  tux,  212;  monopolies 
established  to  obtain,  435,640;  how  ultilized,  615; 
cliief  items  of,  ih. ;  See  Finance  and  Taxation, 

Reyersx,  Admiral,  arrives  in  tlie  Chinese  seas,  11  ; 
attacks  the  Portugese  at  Macao,  ih.;  compelled  to 
retire,  ib. ;  refused  trading  privileges  by  Chinese, 
ib. ;  sails  to  the  Pescadores,  ih. ;  his  cruel  usage  of 
the  natives,  ib,;  despatches  an  envoy  to  Amoy, 
ih  ;  be  repairs  to  Foochow,  ifc.  ;  his  commercial 
treaty  with  the  officials  there,  12;  the  Chinese 
seek  to  force  the  departure  of  his  party  from 
the  Pescadores,  it  ;  relieved 
Sonck,  t6. 

Rhea.    See  China  Grass, 

Rhus  semi  alataj  556. 

Rhyacomis  fuliginosa,  XI. 

Rice,  great  export  of,  66;  owing 
Formosa  becomes  known  as 
China",  92;  great  quantities  of,  99,  118;  "pass 
required  for  export  of,  177 ;  embargo,  on  export 
of,  190;  quantities  of  in  Komalan  (Kapsulan) 
district,  210;  the  use  of  fiour  of,  as  camphor 
adulterant,  433 ;  export  duty  imposed  by  the 
Dutch  on,  445 ;  sesamum  oil  cake  as  a  fertilizer 
for  young,  550;  Common  and  mountain.  557, 
export  of,  633. 

Rice  paper  plant.     See  Pith-papei'  Plant. 

Riccio,  Vittorio,  33  note ;  34  ;  as  ambassador  for 
Koxinga,  51 ;  sent  to  ^fanila,  51,  52;  fatal  ending 
of  his  political  mission,  ib,  ;  visits  the  court  of 
Cheng  Ching,  58;  sent  again  by  Cheng  Ching  to 
the  Philippines  to  propose  a  commercial  treaty, 
59 ;  sketch  of  his  eventful  life,  62  note. 

RiciniM  commmiis.     See  Castor  Oil  Plant. 

Rickett,  Mr.  C.  B.,  F.Z.S.,  reference  to,  XIV. 

Riess,    Prof.    Ludwig,    refere»jce    to    the    vfiluahle 
.  historical  res(>arches  of.  3. 

Rifles.     See  Firearms. 

Rigyo,  Mount,  volcanic  eruption  of,  XXI, 

Rikirikisha,  coal  measures  at,  490." 

Rimmcr,  Mr.  Robert,  a  pioneer  at  Tanisni,  178, 

Rinkiho  (Limkipo)  camphor  station  at,  409;  de- 
crease in  output  of  camphor  at,  436  :  government 
camphor  office  at,  436  ;  garrison  at,  619. 

Ritchie,  Rev.  Hugh,  arrival  in  south  Formosa  of, 
177  ;  mission  labours  of,  605. 

Ritosan  (Leitansoan),  military  movements  near,  .332. 

Riukiu  Lslands.    See  Loochoo  Islands. 

Rivers,  Formosan,  dangerous  nature  of,  340 ;  diffi- 
culty in  controlling  cliannels  of,  XIX ;  flood 
condition  of,  during  typhoons,  XXIV. 

R,  J.  Robertson^  wreck  of  schooner,  214,  217. 

Roads,  native,  144  note;  bndness  of.  148;  making 
of,  by  Shen  Pao-chen,  200  :  useful  emph^yment  of 
Kurrendere  i  banditti  makii  g,  619:  oiK'rgy  dis- 
played  by  Japanese  authorities  in  making,  619, 
620. 

Robber  bands.     See  Banditti. 

Robinet,  Captain  \V.  R  ,  earlv  arrival  in  Formosa 
of.  400. 

Robinet  &  Co.,  establishment  at  Takow  of,  445 ; 
pioneer  exporiors  of  sugar,  445. 

Rockway,  American    lugger,    experience    of,    with 

FormoB&n  pirates,  183,  184. 
"  Roderick  Dhu,"  a,  among  the  savageftt  \%%. 


Rokkiri  (Laknli),  indications  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  at,  493. 

Rokko  (Lokiang  or  Lokang),  rebel  fleet  burnt  at,  72  ; 
arrival  of  dignitary  at,  80 ;  captured  by  rebels,  82  ; 
scene  of  massacre,  92 ;  93 ;  94  ;  created  a  ting, 
98;  vessels  wrecked  nonr,  181,  182,  218;  Japanese 
occupation  of,  3:^8;  export  of  rattan  from,  412 ; 
salt  manufacturing  district  north  of,  505;  salt 
office  at,  509  ;  export  of  pine-apple  fibre  from,  535; 
pith  and  pit h-pnper  shipted  from,  543;  centre  of 
peanut  oil  manufacture  at.  547  ;  rape  oil  industry 
at,  551  ;  Amoy  and  Tswengchow  Hoklos  predomi- 
nant in,  591  :  total  trade  of,  636. 

Rooney,  Captain   M..  settles  at  Takow,  172-401. 

Roper,  Captain,  a  pioneer  shipper,  178;  he  clears 
his  ship  for  action,  188. 

Rose  Bamboo,  variety  of  sugar  cane,  557. 

Rose  Mallow,  Hibiscus  cannahinus,  539 ;  H.  esculen- 
tus,  ib.  ;  H.  mutahihis,  540 ;  H,  tilacens^  ih. 

Rothwell,  ^Ir.  Robert  R..  a  pioneer  at  Takow,  176. 

Roux,  Mr.  Charles,  *•  Notice  sur  La  Ramie*'  by, 
522. 

Roi'ei;  American  barque  shipwrecked  on  Formosa, 
115;  fearful  massacre  of  her  crew,  ib. ;  apology  (or 
atrocities  against  crew  of,  119;  reference  to,  182. 

Rubber  Trees,  cultivation  of,  646. 

Rubicon,  schooner,  179  ;  wreck  of,  217. 

Rubies  found  in  Formosa,  90. 

Ruins,  at  the  Pescadores,  11  ;  at  Palm  Island  dif- 
flcult  to  identify,  20;  of  Chinese  fort  at  Kelung, 
213. 

Russell,  Dr  Gavin,  labour  and  death  of,  6<)6, 

Russia,  Chinese  war  scare  concerning,  213 ;  active 
interest  taken  in  cultivation  of  tea  in,  373;  For- 
mosa trade  with,  626,  627. 

Russian  Asiatic  posses.sions,  Formosa  trade  with, 
626,  627. 

Ruticilla  aurorea,  XT. 

Rye,  557. 

Rynjetsuso.     See  Sisal  Heinp  Plant, 

Rynkyaku.     See  Tah  Choir. 

Ryykyu  Islands.     See  Loochoo  Islands. 

Ryukyu-gampi.    See  Wikstroentia. 

Ryutanto  (Liongtamtao),  coal  measures  near,  489; 
picturesque  pathway  near  village  of,  468. 

Saboou  tribe,  119. 

Saigo,  Marquis,  as  general  and  commander-io- 
chief  of  the  Japanese  expedition  of  1874,  137 ;  the 
extent  of  his  powers,  152,  153;  his  conference  with 
the  Chinese  commissioner,  153;  receives  the  sub 
mission  of  the  wild  tribes,  166;  his  proclamation 
to  the  friendly  aborigines,  ih. ;  to  the  hostile 
tribes,  167  ;  embarks  for  Jnpun,  ib. ;  position  held 
in  expedition,  169. 

Saigon,  export  of  Ponchong  tea  to,  387. 

Saipo      See  Sciho. 

Sai  Ken.     See  Tsnh  Ken. 

SaiXrio  Mam,  Japanese  despatch  boat,  fired  on  by 
Anping  forts,  363 :  remains  of  Prince  Kitashira- 
kawa  conveyed  to  Japan  by,  .365. 

Saikyuniali.     See  Shikyugin. 

Sain/i,  Father,  arrival  of,  608. 

Saitao  tribe,  168. 

haiyen,  Japanese  warship,  at  the  Pescadores,  354, 
369. 

Sakai,  Colonel,  movement  of  troops  tinder  command 
of,  .858. 

Sakhoan.     See  Pejyo  Group. 

Sakkam,  savage  tribe,  tenitory  owned  by  the,  14. 

Sakkam,  the  town  of,  erected,  14;  the  distrioK  of, 
established,  23;  grand  ceremonial  feast  at  the 
town  of,  24 ;  surrendered  to  Koxinga,  9R9 ;  Duteh- 
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Aupiug,  194,  19t ;  Frencli  forces  engaged  in  For- 
mosa, *220t  *i4L ;  Japanese  bombard  the  PuscadoLe 
forts,  267  ;  German  blue  jackets  land,  270;  Eug- 
lisii  marines  land,  271 ;  Japaiiese  bombard  Kelung 
forts,  298;  Qerman  gunboat  litis  silences  Chinese 
battery,  309 ;  Japanese  bombard  Takow  forts,  357. 

Naval  victories,  fictitious,  reported  by  Chinese,  348. 

Navigation.     See  Shipping. 

Navigators,  outrages  on:— attack  on  Binyowsky's 
crew,  84  ;  massacre  of  crews  of  Nerbndda  and  Ann, 
103-10'J,  110,  111 ;  attack  OM  wrecked sliip  Larpenty 
112,  113;  attack  ou  sailors  of  Prussian  transport 
Elbe,  116;  atrocious  murder  of  wrecked  crew  of 
the  liover^  115-122;  murder  of  wrecked  Loocliooans, 
123,  171;  attacks  by  pirates,  179,  180;  Ee)ia 
plundered  by  soldiers  and  peasants,  180  note; 
Moon  Keen  Kcle  plundered,  ih.\  Kwang  Foong 
plundered,  181  ;  Soherana  plundered,  ib  :  Kossuth 
plundered  and  fir-d,  181  noto ;  Martha  and  Emily 
plu.  dered  and  cuplain  murdered,  J8l  :  Soberana 
plundered,  ib. ;  Nctherby  pluiidereJ,  ib  ;  Abcona 
plundered  and  tired,  ib. ;  Hoffnung  plundered.  182 
note;  T  E.  Boyd  plundered,  ib. ;  Mabe  plundered, 
ib.\  Pielidcs  pluudered,  ib.\  Bintang  Annum, 
wreckage  of,  plundered,  189;  C/rtrissf  plundered, 
216  note ;  Polar  Star  plundered,  217  note  ;  Spartan 
pluudered,  i6. ;  Loc/tbwZw;  plundered,  ib. ;  Hailong's 
cargo  pluudered  by  wreckers,  218  note;  Anglo 
Indian  attacked  and  plundered,  256. 

Ncilson,  Rev.  A.  B.,  labours  of  the,  606. 

Nelwiibium  speciosum^  541. 

Nemorlicdus  swiniioii,  XVI. 

Nerbndda,  ship,  wrecked  and  crew  missacred,  103. 

Nctlierby,  plundering  of  ship,  181. 

New  York  Herald,  258. 

Nexo  Yoric,  steamship,  125. 

Ng-ki.     See  Gardenia. 

Ngsokkwi.     See  Rose  Mallow. 

Nicoline,  attack  on  schooner,  218. 

Niederlwff  wreck  of  schooner,  256. 

Nightingale,  Mr.  negotiates  for  breechblocks,  309. 

Niitakayama.     See  Morrison,  Mount. 

Niltava  cyanomelaena,  XII. 

Ninai  savage  village,  144. 

Niugpo,   China,   enlisted    men    from,   311;    indigo 

shipped  to,  515;  cultivation  of  cyperus  near,  538. 
Ningpo,  steamship,  narrow  escape  of,  311. 
Ninju  (Gin-san),  indigo  grown  in,  517. 
Ninox  japofiica,  IX,  XIII. 
Nippon  Yusen  Kuisha,  transport  of  troops  entrusted 

to  the,  619;  mails  carried  to  and  from  Kelung  by 

the,  622;  sliipping  services  of,  {6. 

Niro,  Mr.,  interpreter,  294. 

Nisoko  (Jichianghang),  victory  of  Japanese  cavalry 
at  the  village  of,  364. 

Nitakayam.     See  Morrison,  Mount. 

Nitobe,  Dr.  Ph.  D.,  control  of  Sugar  Bureau  en- 
trusted to,  452 ;  interesting  report  on  the  future  of 
the  Formosan  sugar  industry  by,  454-456. 

Niulauwa,  capture  of,  by  Japanese,  330,  331. 

Nogi,  Lieut.-Geueral  Baron,  arrives  at  Pescadores, 
354;  movement  of  southern  expedition  under 
cominand  of,  ib. ;  his  term  as  Governor-General  of 
Formosa,  596. 

Nomura,  Mr.  S.,  313. 

Nora-e.     See  Per  ilia. 

Normal  schools,  602. 

Norinand,  S.S.  loss  of,  256  note. 

North,  Colonel,  establishment  of  camphor  syndicate 
by,  408 ;  death  of,  409. 

North  Umgo.    Soc  Dailon».m. 


*•  Notes  on  Formosa,"  by  Rjbert  Swiuhoe,  reference 
to,  99,  493. 

Xotodela  montinin,  X,  XI. 

Novelty,  wreck  of  barque,  217. 

Nozaki  Salt  Manufacturing  Compauy,  salt  farm  of 
the,  511. 

Nuits,  Peter.  Dutch  Governor  of  Taiwan,  14  ;  his 
report  ou  trade,  i6. ;  his  letter  regarding  Yahei, 
16;  his  capture  by  Yahei,  17;  the  conditiou  of 
his  release,  18 ;  his  report  to  Holland  coucerning 
the  Spanish  advance  in  the  island,  20 

Nyctinomus  cestonii,  XV'. 

Nye  Bros*  &  Co.,  syndicate  formed  by,  400. 

Nye,  Gideon,  a  collection  of  papers  ou  Formosa  com- 
piled by,  83  ;  his  brother  lost  in  the  Kelpie,  111, 
171 ;  advises  U.S.  government  to  occupy  savage 
Formosa,  172. 

Oats,  in  Formosa,  557. 

Observatoiy,  fortified,  erection  of,  119. 

Officials,  Chinese.     See  Mandarins. 

•*  Of  the  Conversion  of  Five  Thousand  Nine  Hundred 
E  1st  Indians,  etc.,"  reference  to  book  entitled,  25. 

Ogatama  true,  558. 

Oj^awa,  Major-General,  movement  of  troops  uuder, 
337. 

Ogawa,  Captain,  narrow  escape  of,  361. 

Oi,  Corporal,  brave  death  of,  326. 

Oil-cakes,  as  an  export  of  the  island,  66 ;  subsistence 
of  beseiged  Imperialists  on,  80;  trade  in,  with 
Fokien,  92  ;  peanut  oil  refuse  mauufactured  iato, 
547-549. 

Oil,  camphor,  yield  of,  422-423;  uses  of,  423;  cou- 
venient  for  evading  camphor  tax,  435;  rapid 
growth  of  the  trade  in,  440;  goverument  control 
of  selling  prices  in  Japan  of,  ib,;  statistics  of  ex- 
port of,  442.     See  Camplior, 

Oil,  petroleum.     See  Petroleum. 

Oil   Plants    in    Formosa  described,   547-552.      Sc 
Peanut,  Sesante,  Soja  Bean,   Persimmon.   TulUfiO 
Tree,  Castor-oil  Plant,  Rape-oil  plant,  Klaeococoa 
cordata,  Jatroplia  curcas,  and  Pertlla  ocymoidcs. 

"  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine  "  by  David  and  Oustalet,  re- 
ference to,  X. 

Ohly,  Mr.  R.  N.,  witnesses  the  rioting  which 
preceded  the  Japanese  occupation,  305;  visits  the 
Japanese  camp  at  Suitengka,  306 ;  accompauies 
the  first  detachment  of  Japanese  troops  to  reach 
the  capital,  ib. ;  receives  an  Imperial  Japanese 
decoration,  307. 

Oknbo,  interpreter,  294. 

Okubo,  special  commissioner,  despatched  to  Peking, 
160 ;  transmits  an  ultimatum,  162 ;  is  about  to 
withdraw  his  mission,  163 ;  ^Ir.  Wade,  the  British 
Envoy  saves  the  situation,  ib.;  secures  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  dispute  over  Japanese  expedition 
of  1864,  164  ;  is  received  in  Japan  with  honor,  166. 

Okura  or  Okuro.     See  Rose  Mallow. 

Okuma,  Shigenobu,  commander  of  the  Japanese 
expedition,  124 ;  his  address  to  the  Emperor, 
167-168. 

Okumoto,  Lieut.  I.  J.  A.,  member  of  first  expedition 
to  Botel  Tobago,  585. 

Oleacear,  blossoms  used  for  sceuting  Pouchoug  tea, 
387. 

Olipltant,  wreck  of  ship,  217. 

Ongoyatoi.     See  Oyato. 

Ono,  Captain,  death  of,  292. 

Onsuikei,  indications  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
near,  493. 

Oolong.     See  Tea. 

Opium,   tautai   commits  suicide   by  Ubuof,  98}  ita 
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effect  ou  a  Europeau,  107  ;  trade  iu,  to  Fonnosa, 
172,  178;  clippers  described,  172,  175;  European 
trade  in,  175;  Hpecial  tax  upon,  212;  blockade 
prices  ( f,  234,  235 ;  quantities  captured  by  tiie 
French,  236;  taxes  upon,  245;  tlie  government 
method  of  control  in  Formosa,  of,  514 ;  prevalence 
of  opium  smoking  among  Chinese,  ib.;  government 
monopoly  in,  614  ;  certificates  to  smoke  required, 
ib, ;  statistics  of  consumption  of,  ib.;  experimental 
cultivation  of,  ib. 

Oranges,  557. 

Orchard  Grass,  557. 

Orioles  iu  Formosa,  VII. 

Orioltis  diffusm,  VII.  XII. 

Ornaments  of,  Atayal  savage  group,  565;  Vonum 
savage  group,  568  ;  Tsou  savage  group,  570 ;  Tsali- 
seu  savage  group,  572 ;  Paiwan  savage  group, 
574 ;  Puyuma  savage  group,  577 ;  Pepo  savage 
group,  581 ;  Botol  Tobago  savage  group,  588.  See 
Ih'css. 

Ornithology  of  Formosa,  appendix  II. 

Osaka,  factories  for  treatment  of  camphor  oil  at, 

423;  Formosa  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.  of,   511; 

company  formed  to  import  China  Grass  into,  526. 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  mails  carried  by  the,  622; 

transport  of  troops  entrusted  to  the,  619  ;  shipping 

services  of  the,  622. 
Oshinuit  Japanese  warship,  298. 
Oshima,  Major-Goneral,  313. 
Osuautao  tribe,  143. 
Owls  in  Formosa,  IX. 

Oxford  College,  Tamsui,  225 ;  establishmeut  of,  605. 
Ox  skin,  measuring  laud  with,  repeated  by  Dutch  iu 

Taiwan,  12, 
Oyato  (Ongoyatoi),  defeat  of  Chinese  uear,  860. 

Pauchau  Island,  arrival  of  Japanese  flf^et  at,  266. 
Paclnco,  Don  liieronimo,  met  by  Benyowsky,  85 ; 

avenges  the  death  of  some  of  the  latter*s  party,  ift. 
Pachiua,  murder  of  school  teachers  by  rebels   at, 

367  ;  coal  measures  neiir,  489  ;  Mikstroemia  rettisa 

found  near,  547. 
Pachireuko    (Pat-lieu-kang),   coal    measures    near, 

489. 
Pachyrhlziis  angiilattis,  54 1 . 
Paddy  fields,  106-107. 
Paguma  larvala^  XV. 
Paichi,  tea  from,  380. 

Paiu,  stoical  bearing  of,  by  Ciiinese,  2  iO,  231. 
Paiwan  group  of  savages,  use  of  Kose  Mallow  fibre 

by,   540,   563;   dwellings   of,   574;   dress   of,  i6. ; 

ornaments  of,,  ib. ;  food  of,  ib.  ;  marriage  customs 

of,  ib. ;  disease  among,  ih. ;  burial  customs  of,  ib. ; 

headhunting    among,    ib. ;     traditions    of,    576 ; 

vocabulary  of,  appendix  I. 

Pakbiusu.     See  Hokuinoiisho. 

Pakkang.     See  Uokkokci. 

Pakkaugkoe.     See  Hokkokei, 

Pakolut  savage  village,  143,  149 

Pakpo.     See  Ilokuho 

Paksa  Puint.     Sue  Hakushako. 

Paktau.     See  Hokiito. 

Pakurukal  savages.     See  Paiwan  (jroap. 

Palm  Island,  20  uote  ;  47  note  ;  fort  on,  299  ;  Ame- 
rican aloe  on,  533;  Spanish  missiou  at,  608; 
harbour  improvement  work  at,  623.  See  San 
Salvador. 

Palnmbtis  imlchricoUis^  IX,  XV. 

Paiidanus  oderatissimus.    See  Screw  Pine. 

Pandion  JuiliaeUis,  XIII. 

PaueOe  or  L'auaOc.     :dee  Ueiriinbi. 


Panghu  (Panghoo>,  Tartar  designation  of  the  ^escA- 
dores  as,  64 ;  244,  245.    See  Pescadores. 

Pangliao.     See  BoHo. 

Pangsuy  Is.,  44. 

Pan-ki.     See  Silk  Cotton  Tree. 

Pankio,  327  ;  tea  obtained  in  vicinity  uf,  380 ;  cal- 
tivaiion  of  coffee  near,  554. 

Pankyu.     See  Pankio. 

I'anya.     See  Silk  Cotton  Tree. 

Paper,   manufacture  of,   and   materiaU  used,  541, 

-    547;  erectiou  by  government  of   model   mill  for 
manufacture  of,  645 ;  Japanese  mill  at  Kagi  for 
manufacture  of,  t6. ;  use  of  bamboo,  paper  mul 
berry,  and  Wikstroemiay  as  material  for,  ib. 

Paper  plants  in  Formosa.  See  Pith  paper  plant. 
Bamboo,  Paper  midberry,  Broussonetia  kashinohiy 
and  Wikstroemia. 

Paper  Mulberry  tree,  as  a  fibre  plant,  where  found. 
536 ;  methods  of  preparing  bark  coiumou  iu  soath 
seas,  i6-  ;  uses  of  fibre,  ib. ;  as  a  source  of  material 
for  pa(>er  making,  545;  location  of  forests,  ib,; 
method  of  manufacture  of  paper  from,  i&;  546; 
special  uses  of  product,  ib. ;  as  material  for  paper 
manufactured  ut  Government  model  mill  at  Ragi. 
646. 

Paper-notes,  issue  of,  by  Liu  Yung-fu,  352. 

Papuan  characteristics  compared  with  Malayau, 
585-587  and  note.     See  Savages, 

Paqnasoan.     See  Hakkezan. 

Paris,  use  of  China  Grass,  in,  527. 

Parker,  Dr.  Peter,  U.S.  commissioner,  recommends 
American  occupation  of  Formosa,  171,  172. 

Parkes,  Sir  Harry,  iiis  attitude  towards  the  Japanese 
expedition,  138;  representation  that  Kelang  coal 
deposits  should  be  worked,  made  by,  479. 

Parizarizao  savages.    See  Paiwan  Oroupm 

Parnicnio,  wreck  of  barque,  217. 

Parsevalf  French  gunboat,  mistakes  a  salute  for  an 
attack,  221. 

Partridges  iu  Formosa,  IX. 

Panis  castaneiventris,  VI,  X,  XI ;  P,  iitspecatuSf  ih  ; 
P.  Jiolsti.  IV,  VI,  X,  XL 

Parns  nwnticola^  VI ;  P,  variti^^  ib. 

Pasania  aispidata,  558 

Pa^er  inontanus,  VIII,  XII ;  P.  rutilans,  ib. 

Passports,  required  from  emmigrants  to  Formosa, 
69  ;  abuse  of  this  regulation  by  the  officials,  ib. ; 
for  foreigners  travelling  in  the  iBlaud,  granted  by 
Chinese  authorities,  198. 

Pat-chi-na.     See  Pachina. 

Patechui.     See  Uoteishi. 

Pathfinder,  the  hulk,  stationed  at  Takow,  174,  176. 

Patingi  tribe,  143. 

Patiieukaug      See  Pachirenko. 

Patlihuu      See  Hachirifun. 

Patau.    See  Hatto. 

Patrol,  armed  launch,  273,  305,  306. 

Patyeow  tribe,  119. 

Pazehhe  savages,  vocabulary  of,  III.  See  Pepo 
Group. 

Peanut  {Arachii  hypogoAta)  chief  districts  of  ooltiva- 
tion,  547 ;  local  factories  for  maunfacture  of  oil 
from,  ib.\  description  of  local  methods  of  oil 
extraction,  547  ;  548 ;  oil  cakes  and  their  use  as  a 
fertilizer,  549  ;  export  of  products  of,  ib. 

Pearl,  schooner,  179 ;  loss  of,  182,  190 ;  ooooecied 
witli  the  early  camphor  trade,  401. 

Pearls,  presented  to  Benyowsky,  89. 

Pedal,  Captain,  opposes  Koxinga,  37. 

Peiho.     See  PatigJtoo. 

Peipo  (Hokpu),  the  Chinese  defeated  near,  832. 

Pciqu  tribe,  143. 
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SegoDsac,    Mr.  de,    visits    headquarters,   Japanese 

(1874)  expediiiou,  151. 
Seiho  (Sai-po),  indigo  growu  near,  517. 
Seikaug.     See  Seiko. 
Seiko  (Seikang),   salt   manuftbcturiog  district  near, 

606. 
Seimon  (Chomong),  Spauisli  mission  at,  603. 
Seirago,  coal  measures  near,  490. 
Seisliikiaku   (Cliili-a-ka),   salt  producing  fields  at, 

605. 
Seisuikei,  forests  near,  559. 

Sekikoko  (Chio-gi-kang),  coal  measures  near,  489. 
Sekikwaiko  (Chio-he-kng),  coal  measures  at,  489. 
Seudau  tree,  558. 

Seupitsu,  coal  measures  near,  490. 
Senpitsu-san     (Chapisoan),     stronghold     of,     332 ; 

capture  by  Japanese  of,  333. 
Sen  Shi-chi.     See  Gan  ShUsai. 
Seushu.     See  I'sivetigchoo. 
Sen-Sin,  leader  of  bngands,  deaiii  of,  368. 
Sesame  (Sesamum  iiidicuntt  Z/.),  districts  uf  culliva- 

tioD,  549  ;  uses  of  oil  obtained  from,  ib. ;  method 

of  extracting  oil  from,  ib. ;  cultivated  by  savages, 

660;   export  trade    in,  i6.,  633;  adulteration  of, 

with  rape  oil,  551. 

Sesamum  indicum  L.    See  Sesame. 

Sesbania  aegyptiaca,  641. 

Shakko  (Sikkau),  growth  of  tea  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of,  380 ;  coal  measures  in  operation  near, 
486 ;  coal  measures  near,  489. 

Shakumou,  coal  measures  near,  490. 

Shamaoshan,  government  sulphur  works  at,  500. 

Shamari  (Siehmali)  savage  village  of,  209. 

Shanghai,  official  welcome  given  to  Formosan  retir- 
ing officials  Tang  Ching-suug  and  Tcheng  Ki-tong 
at,  366;  rainfall  at,  XVIII. 

Shanin.     See  Alpinia  Fibre  Plant. 

Shao  Ming-lien,  succeeds  Liu  Ming-chuan,  256; 
succeeded  by  Tang  Ghing-sung,;256. 

Shaulan.     See  SJiorio. 

Shells,  numerous  deaths  among  Chinese  from 
tampering  with  unexploded,  226,  239. 

Shen  Pao-cheng,  visits  Formosa  as  Imperial  com- 
missioner, 160 ;  his  declaration  regarding  savage 
atirocities,  ib.;    introduces  reforms,  209 ;    divides 
Fangshan  district,  ib.;  makes  a  new  district  town 
id. ;  improves  roads,   ib. ;   erects  forts,  209,  210 
introduces  machinery   in  the  coal  districts,  210 
permission  obtained   by,   to    erect    coal    mining 
machinery,  480. 

Sheridan,  ^Ir.,  309. 

Shichiseitou,  sulphur  springs  at,  496. 

Shichito-i.     See  Cypertis. 

Shichizaemon  (Brother  of  Koxinga),  31  and  note. 

Shii  tree,  558. 

Shijupun,  journey  to  camphor  districts  at,  413. 

Shikiakutei  (Si-kah-tien),  office  for  gold  established 
by  mandarins  at,  465  ;  coal  measures  near,  189. 

Shikoku  (Japan),  camphor  manufacture  at,  399. 

Shikyugiu  (Saikyu-niah),  coal  measures  near,  4S9. 

Shimaguwa.     See  White  Mulberry. 

Shimahamabo.     See  Rose  Mallow. 

bhimamura,  Mr.  H.,  assists  in  formal  transfer  of 
Formosa,  293,  294,  295 ;  acts  as  chief  of  Foreign 
Department,  ;^13. 

Shimonoseki,  conference  regarding  cession  of  For- 
mosa at,  276,  277. 

Shimpo  (Shimpu),  Rape  oil  industry  at,  651. 

Shimpu.     See  Shimpo. 

Shinchiku  (Teckcham,  Hsinchiku  or  Hsiuchu), 
captured  by  rebels,  80,  180,  200 ;  becomes  a  dis- 


trict office,  211 J  217  ;  rumored  flight  of  Governor 
Liu  tu,  227  ;  tlie  district  of,  244  ;  completion  of 
railway  to,  250  ;  Japanese  attack  on,  318  ;  capture 
by  Japanese  of,  319 ;  Japanese  at,  attacked  by 
Chinese,  3*25 ;  headquarters  of  H.I.H.  Prince 
Kitashirakawa  at,  331 ;  Chinese  troops  driven 
from  vicinity  of,  332  ;  movement  of  troops  in  the 
vicinity  of,  334;  hospital  cases  at,  342 ;  market 
for  camphor  at,  410;  journey  to,  ib. ;  camphor 
stills  near,  416 ;  government  camphor  office  at, 
436 ;  land  for  production  of  salt  at,  506 ;  salt 
manufacturing  district  west  of,  ib. ;  illicit  mai!iu- 
facture  of  salt  at,  506  ;  salt  office  at,  509  ;  price  of 
salt  at,  i6. ;  jute  plant  grown  near,  630;  543; 
paper  mulberry  grown  near,  645  ;  centre  of  peanut 
oil  manufacture  at,  617  ;  establishment  bf  cho  at, 
597 ;  primary  school  at,  603 ;  district  court  at, 
609 ;  prison  at,  610 ;  hospital  established  at,  612  ; 
permanent  garrison  at,  619;  narrow  gauge  tram- 
way at,  620 ;  improvements  in  railway  running 
to,  621. 

Shiiijio  (Sin-sia),  rich  gold-bearing  sands  in  river, 
461  ;  ailuvial  gold  found  near  8ea-.shor*3  at,  i6. ; 
arrival  of  native  gold  washers  at,  466 ;  develop- 
ment by  Japanese  of  gold  deposits  at,  645. 

Shinkaiyen  (Shinkuiliug),  method  of  rolling  tobacco  * 
by  savages  of,  553. 

Shinko  (Chimhua),  earliest  tea  plantation  at,  878; 
establishment  of  cho  ut,  697. 

Shinkuihng.     See  Shinkaiyen. 

Shinnin  rank.  Governor  General  of  Formosa  must 
be  of,  596. 

Shinpo  (Sinpu),  attack  on  and  capture  by  Japanese 
troops,  330,  331. 

Shinten  (Sintiani),  coal  measures  near,  490;  indica- 
tions of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  near,  493; 
tobacco  planting  by  Chinese  at,  667. 

Shipping,  a  light  tax  put  upon  by  Ghdng  King, 
58;  of  the  island  in  the  18th  century,  66; 
destroyed  by  a  storm,  73 ;  difficulties  regarding, 
75 ;  wreckage  of,  78 ;  embargo  on,  100 ;  im- 
provement in  facilities  of,  178 ;  official  hinder- 
ances  to,  190;  of  the  Douglas  S.S.  Co.,  206 
note;  shipping  and  navigation,  622;  har- 
bours in  Formosa,  ib. ;  uhippmg  lines  and  ports 
visited,  ib. ;  subsidies  gnu  ted  to  steamship  lines, 
ib. ;  plan  for  improvement  of  Kelung  harbour, 
623 ;  Tamsui,  624,  Takow,  625  ;  present  condition 
of,  637 ;  direct  shipments  of  tea  from  Formosa  to 
the  United  States,  t&. ;  steamship  line  to  handle 
Formosa  coal  shipments,  644 ;  dangers  to,  during 
typhoons,  XXVI.  See  Navigators  and  Shipwrecks. 

Shipwrecks,  of  the  j^er&iu2(i(a  and  ^nn,  104 ;  of  the 
Kelpie,  Sarah  IVottmatt  and  Larpent,  111;  fre- 
quency of,  on  Formosan  coast,  ib. ;  American  ships 
the  greatest  sufferers  in  early  days,  116  ;  Loochoo 
vessel  lost  and  crew  murdered.  123  ;  frequency  of, 
171,180;  case  of  the  KwangFong,  IQi;  case  of  the 
Soberatia,  182 ;  heroic  rescue  of  wrecked  crew  by 
John  Dodd,  207  ;  Ajiu,  180  ;  Nerbtidda,  ib. ;  Sarah 
Trottina7i,  ib. ;  Kelpie,  ib. ;  Larpent,  ib. ;  High 
Flyer,  ib. ;  Coqtiette,  ib. :  Vixen,  ib. ;  Eena,  id.  ; 
Moon  Keen  Kele,  ib. ;  Kossuth,  ib. ;  Uncle  Tom, 
181 ;  Martha  and  Emily,  ib. ;  Esther i  ib. ;  So6e- 
rana,  ib.;  Lucky  Star,  ib.;  Talanio,  ib. ;  Hever,  ib.; 
Mathilde,  ib.;  Susan  Douglas,  ib.;  Netherby,  ib.; 
Truro,  ib.;  Amphitrite.  ib.;  Abeona,  ib.;  Uoffnung, 
182;  Julia  Ann,  ib.;  Pearl,  ib.;  T.  E.  Boyd,  ib.; 
Fairlight,  ib. ;  Prince  Kung,  ib. ;  Mabe,  ib. ; 
Eduard,  ib  ;  Pielides,  ib. ;  KwangFong,  182 ; 
Bintang  Amnum,  ib. ;  Rover,  ib  ;  Philofnela,  ib. ; 
Flying  Buck,  ib.;   Clarisse,  216;    Tir^iZia.,  i(j.; 
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ib.;  they  are  attacked  by  British  gunboat^  ib.; 
they  erect  a  battery  on  nhoi-e,  ib.  ;  AinericauB 
enter  into  a  contract  witli  tlie  Chinese  authorities 
to  fight,  401 ;  Formosa  the  lieadquarturs  of  Chin- 
ese and  Japanese,  561. 

Pitau  or  Pitao.     See  Pithau 

Pithau  (Hozau),  118 ;  anti-foreii<n  troubles  at,  and 
disposal  of  same,  J91-198;  Cliinese  treacheiy,  at 
and  capture  by  Japanese  of,  356.     See  Hotan. 

Pith-paper  (Rice  paper),  541  ;  where  found,  542  ;  th& 
plant  described,  ib. ;  method  of  extracting  the  pith, 
ib,;  production  of  paper-like  sheets  from,  ib. ;  uses 
of.  t6. ;  export  trade  in,  543,  634. 

Pi  tow.     See  Pitiiau, 

Pitta  nympJm,  X,  XII 1  appendix;  P.  areas,  X 
appendix. 

Plants,  economical,  in  Formosa,  372-456,  514-559. 
See  Tea,  Camphor,  IStigar,  Dye  Plants,  Fibre 
Plants,  Oilplants,  Soap  plants.  Coffee,  Oocoanut, 
Tapioca,  Cassii,  Bluniea,  Treehean,  Ficus,  Areca, 
Agriculture,  Forests,  and  Medical  Plants. 

Plantations,  owned  generally  by  Amoy  men,  92 ; 
controlled  by  Japanese  in  Taito,  Tainan  aud 
Kutsushaku,  646. 

Plover,  Br.tiah  warship,  clears  for  action  at  Aupiug, 
350. 

Plundering  of  wreckr^d  ships.     See  Navigators, 

Poanatung.    See  HanreisJio. 

Poavasa  savages.     See  Pepo  Group. 

Podocarpus  nageia,  55S. 

Poehuu.     See  Happun. 

Poetau.     See  Hatto. 

Polar  Star,  plundering  of  wrecked  vessel,  217. 

Pdliac,  the  entrepot  of  the  savayes,  119;  conference 
at,  of  General  Le  Gendre  and  Tokitok,  119,  120. 

Puli.    See  lioiisha. 

Police,  status  in  Formosa  of  the  civil,  597  ;  inspectors 
of,  can  act  as  procurators,  609 ;  description  of  the 
Formosan,  611,  612;  their  duties  ou  the  savage 
border,  612. 

Poliomyias  luteola,  XII 

Polisia.     See  Hoiisha. 

Pomatorhinus  erythrocncvds,  V,  X,  XI  j  P.  musicus, 
ib. 

Population,  estimate  as  to  the,  561 ;  statistics  of, 
598,  599.     See  Inhabitants. 

Portuguese,  as  pirate-traders,  6 ;  pioneers  in  com- 
merce aud  discovery,  9 ;  their  first  expedition  to 
China,  8  ;  10;  they  give  name  •*  Ilha  Formosa  "  to 
the  island,  ib. ;  as  rivals  of  tlio  Dutch,  29;  their 
Chinese  trade,  ib.;  they  prevent  the  success  of 
Dutch  envoy  to  Canton,  ib. 

Port  Maurice,  85. 

Port  Santiago,  19.     See  SansJtokiaku. 

Portilis  Gonsalo,  Spanish  Governor  of  Keluug,  21; 
his  reply  to  the  Dutch  Governor  of  Taiwan,  ib. 

Ports.  Formosan  aud  their  trade,  636. 

Postal  system,  introduction  of,  by  Liu  Ynng-fu,  352. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs,  ujider  tlie  Japauese  regime, 
6*22;  co!5t  of  maintenance  of  the,  ib. 

Potato  flou),  adulterant  used  in  manufacture  of 
camphor  bv  Chinese,  438. 

Potter,  Captain  George  A.,  American  barque  Science 
commanded  by,  400. 

Pottinger,  Sir  Henry,  takes  np  the  case  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  British  subjecis,  107  ;  his  proclamation  at 
Amoy,  108;  meagre  result  of,  ib. 

Pouchong  (scented)  tea,  preparation  and  export  of, 
387-389.     See  Tea. 

Powder  magazine  explosion,  at  the  capital,  303;  at 
Tamsui,  310 ;  at  Takow,  340 

Po\ycU,  Mr.  Charles,  a  pio-.iccr  at  Tumsul,  178.  I 


Pranttticola  nuiura,  XI. 

Prefecture,  a  uew,  constituted,  styled  Taipeiifu,  211; 
Formosa  ceases  to  be  a,  244 ;  oho  (district  offices) 
replace,  597 ;  expenditure  by  the  various,  616. 

Prefectures,  Formosa  divided  into,  by  Ch^ng  King, 
58 ;  under  the  Tartar  regime,  64 ;  early  in  the  19tli 
century,  92. 

Primary  schools,  government,  602,  603. 

Priuce  of  Orange  recalls  Coyett  from  uujust  banish- 
ment, 47. 

Prinia  inornata,  VI,  XI ;  P.  sonitans,  ib. 

Prisoners,  Dutch,  detained  as  hostages  by  Koxinga, 
49;  Europeans,  their  sufforings,  105-107. 

Prisons,  Ciiiucse,  105,  107  ;  Japanese,  610. 

Proclamations  against  Japanese,  291 ;  of  Japaue:4e 
annexation,  312;  false,  issued  by  Chinese,  323; 
Formosa  intendant  issues  coal,  481. 

Products.  See  Economical  Plants,  Minerals^  and 
Trade. 

Progress,  wreck  of  schoouer,  217. 

Property,  unsafe,  under  Chiuese  rule,  lOI;  gov«ru- 
nient,  transferred  to  Japan,  294 ;  rights  iu  the 
savage  district,  406,  431. 

Prophecy,  ancient  Chine  iC  regarding  red  headed 
men,  11. 

Prostitution,  absence  of,  among  Formosa  savages, 
58:3. 

Province,  the  Chinoso  government  declares  Formosa 
a,  244. 

Proviutia,  the  Dutch  fort,  its  coustructiou,  13; 
Dutch  surrender  of,  37,  38. 

Psarolopdiis  ardeits,  VII,  X,  XIL 

Pteromys  grandis,  XVI ;  P.  pectralis,  ib. 

Pteropus  forniosus,  XV. 

Public  Procurator,  functions  in  Formosa  of  the,  &^' 

Public  schools,  603      See  Education, 

Public  Works  Bureau,  status  of  the,  597. 

Pueraria  thunbergiami,  as  a  fibre  plant,  540. 

Pu-lum.     See  Wikstroemia. 

Pumice  stone,  abundance  of,  in  vicinity  of  Keluug, 
XXIII. 

Pung-a  tree,  558. 

Puujaub,  indigo  cultivated  in,  516. 

Puutis,  67 ;  philological  signification  of,  ib.  See 
Chinese. 

Putiatiu,  Count,  Russian  Minister,  173. 

Puyuma  group  of  savages,  563;  location  of,  576; 
dwellings  of,  ib. ;  dress  of,  577  ;  ornaments  of,  ib.\ 
food  of,  ib. ;  marriage  customs  of,  t&. ;  diseases  of, 
1*6. ;  burial  customs  of,  ib. ;  religion  of,  i6. ;  tradi- 
tions of,  578  ;  vocabulary  of,  appendix  I. 

Pycnonotus  sinensis,  VII,  XII ;  P.  taivanus,  IV,  VII, 
X,  XII. 

Pycnontidae,  VII. 

Quail  in  Formosa,  description  of  the,  IX. 

Quemoy  (Ciiina),  importation  of  salt  from,  507. 

Quercns  s^j.,  558. 

Queue,  a  token  of  submission  to  the  Tartars,  31 ; 
opposition  of  Formosau  Miug  loyalists  to,  55; 
King  Chdng  Ching  refuses  Tartar  appeal  to  adopt, 
ib.;  Tartar  officials  agaiu  solicit  Ghdug  Chiug  to 
shave  head  and  grow  a,  59;  King  Cbdug  Ko- 
shwang  submits  to  Tartar  demands  that  he  shave 
his  head  and  adopt  a,  61 ;  absence  of,  considered 
as  disloyalty,  73 ;  cut  of!  for  looting,  165  note. 

Rails,  use  of  American  made,  622. 

Railway,  Governor  Liu  proposes  construction  of, 
.247;  imperial  conseut  for  obtained,  248;  descrip- 
tion of  Chinese  methods  of  ooastmctioa  of,  t6., 
219,   250;    diffiouUiud    cnoounterod    by     foreigt 
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engineers  of,  248;  completed  to  Kelung,  249; 
remarkable  curves  of,  ii>.,  250 ;  supplies  for  con 
Rtruction  of,  Hhipped  to  Takow,  ih. ;  southern  line 
of,  abandoned,  ih. ;  anthor's  description  of  trip  in 
1895  on,  261  ;  rates  of  freight,  262  note ;  difficulty 
during  Chinese  regime  of  mounting  the  Kelung 
grade,  296-296;  condition  of,  on  arrival  of  Japan- 
ese, 324  ;  school  of  the,  604  ;  Clnnese  first  con- 
structors in  Formosa  of,  620;  defective  condition 
of  the  Chinese,  lb;  government  grant  to.  6-21: 
Japanese  expenditure  on,  621.  622 ;  English  and 
American  locomotives  used  on,  622;  plans  for 
woiks  at  Kelnng  on,  623;  bridge  destroyed  by 
typhoon,  XXVI. 

Railway  Department,  official  status  of,  697. 

Ramhotr,  British  warship,  310;  arrival  of,  at  Anping, 
350. 

Rainbow.  Mr.  C  C  ,  arrives  in  Tanisni,  176;  attacked 
by  Chinese  coolies,  188. 

Rainfall,  in  Kelung,  240;  in  all  Formosa,  XVII. 
See  ClUnate.  ;  records  in  Formosa  of  extraordinary 
heavv  rainfalls,  XVIII ;  notable  world's  records 
of.  XVIII. 

Rakkwasho.     See  Peanut^  547. 

Rallina  fortnosana,  IV. 

Ramie  or  Rhea  {Boehmeria  tenadssinw,)  often  con- 
fused with  China  Grass;  621 ;  cultivated  only  in 
the  tropics,  t6;  United  States  government  report, 
on  523:  reward  offered  hy  the  Indian  govfern- 
ment  for  best  process  of  preparing,  526 ;  success- 
ful preparation  in  Europe  of,  527  ;  manifold  uses 
of,  ih.\  decorticating  mnchinery  for,  526;  degum- 
ming  machinery  for,  527.     See  China  Grass. 

Randall,  Captain,  179. 

Rape  oil  plant,  the  manufacture  in  Formosa  of  oil 
from,  661 ;  u.se  for  lighting  purposes  of  oil  from, 
ih. :  importation  from  Wenchow  of  oil  product  of, 
561. 

Rato  (Lotong)  experimental  camphor  distilling  sta- 
tion at,  436;  government  camphor  office  at,  437. 

Rats,  great  plague  of,  in  Botel  Tobago  Island,  590; 
in  Formosa,  XVI. 

Rattans,  bridges  manufactured  of,  412;  growth  in 
camphor  forests  of,  ih. ;  methods  of  collecting,  ih. ; 
furniture  made  of,  ih. ;  market  in  Japan  for,  ih. ; 
export  trade  in,  ib 

Rebellion,  59,  60 ;  plot  to  incite  against  the  Tartar 
administration  in  Formosa,  64  ;  serious  attempt 
at,  65  ;  of  Choo  Yihkwei,  70,  71,  72  ;  Tartar  scheme 
for  preventing  a,  73 ;  continuous  100  years,  76;  of 
Woo  Pull-sing,  76;  HongChau  raises  the  standard 
of,  77 ;  the  great,  of  1786,  its  cause,  78 ;  streng- 
thened by  the  Tei-ti-fui  secrety,  79;  Lin  Shoan 
Wen  becomes  its  leader,  ih. ;  Changwha  and  Kagi 
csptured,  ih.  ;  new  era  introduced,  80;  Lin  Shoan 
Wen  assnmf^s  regal  state,  t6. ;  Fangshan  attacked 
and  taken,  ih.  ;  arrival  of  new  Imperial  troops,  ih  ; 
Fangshang  restored,  ih.  ;  9,000  new  troops  arrive, 
ih.  ;  their  uninterrupted  victory,  81  ;  the  strong- 
hold of  Talichau  captured,  ih.  ;  Lin  Shoan  Weu 
flees  to  the  hill,  ib.  ;  i«  handed  over  and  cut  into 
1,000  pieces,  ih.  ;  of  Chicn  Chn-choan,  ib.  ;  his 
skeleton  crows,  ih.  ;  captures  Lokiang  and  Chang- 
wha, 82  ;  dftfeatfd  while  attaoking  a  village,  ih.  ; 
the  leader  executed,  ih.  ;  the  most  important  of 
tlie  19th  centnry,  93 ;  led  by  the  pirate  Tsali  Ken, 
ih, ;  the,  of  1808  led  by  Tsu  Pnn,  94  ;  the,  of  1811 
h'd  by  a  fortune  teller,  i6. ;  the,  of  1624  ended  by 
a  volunteer  corps  of  villagers,  ih;  the,  of  1826  the 
result  of  clan  figliting,  ib.  ;  the,  of  1830-33,  94  ;  the 
result  of  Hakka-Fokieu  feud,  i6. ;  the  insurgents 
capture  Taiwaufu,  95;  the  insurgents  eugage  iu  ' 


mutual  extcrmiuation,  t6.;  Imperial  commissiouer 
and  troops  arrive,  tb. ;  all  is  quiet  again,  ib. ;  in 
the  Fangshau  district,  ib. ;  the  cities  Fangshan 
and  Kagi  attacked,  96  ;  the  rebels  dispersed,  ih. ; 
measures  to  prevent,  ih.;  Kagi  and  Fangshau 
again  attacked,  ih, ;  the  attempt  futile,  ih. ;  clan 
figlit  leads  to,  ih, ;  disputing  parties  unite  under 
Taiwan-sang,  97  ;  Chinese  officials  negotiate  with 
Taiwan-sang,  ih.  ;  murder  of  Tamsui-ting,  ib. ; 
capture  and  occupation  of  Changwha,  ib. ;  For- 
mosa divided  into  two  kingdoms;  98;  arrival  of 
Imperial  troops,  t5. ;  defeat  of  rebels,  tb.,  against 
rice  field  taxes,  255;  attack  in  1887  on  Changwha, 
ih. ;  Hakka  against  Japanese,  366 ;  the  north  the 
scene  of,  367  ;  reinforcement  from  Japan  to  quell 
ih.;  massacre  of  teachers  at  Pachina  during,  tb.; 
of  mid-Formosa,  ih. ;  capture  by  rebels  of  Chip 
Chip,  Paktau  and  Unrin  during,  ih. ;  gives  way 
to  brigandage,  368;  attack  on  Daitotei,  ib. ;  diffi- 
culty of  combating,  ih. 

licdhreastf  British  gunboat,  arrival  of  the,  271 ;  at 
Tamsui,  309  ;  clears  for  action  at  Anping,  350. 

Red  Fort,  228.     See  Dutch  Fort. 

Red-headed  men,  ancient  Chinese  prophecy  re- 
garding, 11. 

Red-tops,  557. 

Reforms,  for  the  island,  proposed  by  Tartar  Em- 
peror, 78.     See  Administration. 

Regis,  the  Jesuit,  visits  Formosa,  68. 

Regulations,  applying  to  monopoly  and  manufacture 
of  camphor  and  camphor  oil,  440-441  ;  for  the 
operation  of  the  the  sugar  consumption  tax  law, 
466,  457 ;  applying  to  the  control  of  mining,  478- 
476;  for  the  control  of  the  salt  monopoly,  507- 
508;  applying  to  the  manufacture  of  salt,  510- 
511;  how  issued  and  legal  status  of  Formosan, 
596-597. 

Reid,  Mr.,  American  Minister,  takes  steps  to  open 
Formosa  to  foreign  trade,  178. 

Reinanjo  (Toa-lam-tyou),  method  of  salt  manufac- 
tnre  at,  508. 

Religion,  of  the  savages  as  observed  by  the  Dutch, 
16 ;  of  Atayal  savage  group,  567 ;  of  Vonum 
savage  group,  569 ;  of  Tsou  savage  group,  671  ;  of 
Tsalisen  savage  group,  573 ;  of  Paiwan  savage 
group,  575 ;  of  Puyuma  savage  group,  577  ;  of  Ami 
savage  group,  579  ;  of  Botel  Tobago  savage  group, 
590. 

Remedies,  ^Ir.  G.,  a  pioneer  merchant  at  Takow, 
177. 

Reprisals,  Franco-Chinese  war  of,  220. 

Republic  of  Formosa,  planned,  277 ;  its  supporters 
in  China,  278;  the  people  unconcerned  in,  ib. ; 
Tcheng  Ki-tong  arrives  to  occupy  office  in,  ib. ,  the 
official  Declaration  of,  279;  Tang,  theself  appoiut- 
cd  president  of,  ih. ;  the  Powers  officially  notified 
of  the  estabiishmeut  of  the,  280;  half  hearted 
supporters  of,  281 ;  the  flag  of  the,  282 ;  the 
Customs  refuse  to  recognize  the,  ib. ;  foreigners 
engaged  for,  283;  the  defences  of  the,  285;  the 
army  of  the,  286  289 :  the  Japanese  attack  on  the, 
291  ;  Ihe  officials  of,  flee  from  Formosa.  301  ; 
flight  of  the  president  of,  ih.  ;  the  army  of,  runs 
amok,  .301-310;  headquarters  of,  transferred  to 
south  Formosa,  351 ;  Tainanfu  declared  the 
capital,  ib.  ;  Liu  Yung-fu  becomes  second  Presi- 
dent of,  ih. ;  organization  of  the,  ib. ;  a.ssistance  to 
the.'given  by  mainland  officials.  351, 352  ;  currency 
of,  352 ;  postal  system  of,  ib  ;  arrival  of  Japanese. 
353;  campaign  against  forces  of,  353-363;  escape 
of  officers  of,  to  China,  363 ;  ceases  to  exist,  864. 
See  Japanese  occupation  of  North  Formosa.  Jajmn  - 
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of,  448;  fiuauoing  of,  ib.\  Dr.  Myer's  reporfc  on, 
449 ;  varieties  of  caue  described,  16. ;  method  of 
planting,  tb.;  cane  cru.sliing  mills,  id.,  450; 
crushing  machinery  described,  450  ;  cost  of  mills 
ib. ;  losses  through  imperfect  machinery,  ih. ; 
advantages  of  foreign  machinery  for.  t6.;  con- 
servaLism  of  native  manufacturers  of ,  t6 ;  fiiiliy 
methods  of  manufacturers  of,  ih. ;  native  manu- 
facturing process  described,  ih. ;  clayed  or  white, 
manufaciure  of,  ib. ;  grading  of,  451;  samshu 
manufactured  from,  ib. ;  market  relations  with 
the  trade,  ib. ;  south  Formosan  production  of, 
ih. ;  Takow  brown,  ib. ;  gross  adulteration  of,  ih. ; 
grades  of,  ih. ;  market  for,  ib. ;  foreigners  con- 
nection with  trade  in,  ib. ;  export  to  Japan  of,  ib. ; 
government  plan  for  development  of,  452 ;  in- 
troduction of  Hawaiian  01  ne,  ih. ;  education  of 
students  as  experts  in,  ih. ;  Formosa  Sugar  Manu- 
facturing Go's  plant,  ih. ;  Japanese  factory  for 
white,  ib. ;  American  crushing  mills,  ih. ;  Dr. 
Nitobe's  report  on  future  of,  ih. ;  455 ;  irrigation 
of  fields,  ib.'f  fertilizing,  tb;  improved  methods  of 
inaunfacture,  ih. ;  expected  increase  in  production, 
456,  64'i;  regulations  applying  to,  456;  export 
staii.stics  of,  457,  458,  643;  satisfactory  experi- 
ments with  Hawaian  cane,  557  ;  tax  on,  615 ; 
late  developments  in,  642,  exportr4  for  years  1899- 
1901,643. 

Sugar  tax,  615. 

Sugimura,  Mr.  S.,  position  held  in  Japanese  (1874) 
expedition  by,  169. 

Suibisho  (Tsuibetsum),  engagement  near,  832, 

Suihunkiaku  (Suitengka>,  Japanese  advance  guard 
at,  visited  by  three  foreigners,  306;  Japanese 
force  marches  from,  to  relief  of  capital,  ib. ;  large 
production  of  tea  in  the  neighborhood  of,  380 ; 
gold  found  in  Kelung  river  near,  460 ;  gold 
washing  visible  near,  467  ;  coal  mines  in  operation 
near,  485 ;  coal  measures  near,  489 ;  rainfall  at, 
XVIII. 

Suihong.     See  Zuiho. 

Suilienbe.     See  Suirenbi. 

Suirenbi  (Suilienbe),  coal  measures  near,  489. 

Suiriko,  indications  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
at,  493. 

Suisenrei,  movement  of  Japanese  troops  in  vicinity 
of,  332. 

Snllivan,  Captain,  178 ;  beaten  by  Yamen  runners, 
.188. 

Sulphur,  mines  of,  177  note ;  location  of  chief  sol- 
fataras,  495  ;  description  of  springs  at  Hokuto  of, 
ib.  ;  the  producing  districts  of,  496 ;  the  Hanreisho 
deposits  described,  497 ;  beautiful  formation  of, 
ih, ;  as  found  in  a  crater,  ih. ;  Kinpori  deposits  des- 
cribed, 498;  a  natural  cauldron  of,  ib.;  neglect  by 
Dutch  and  Koxinga  of,  tb. ;  official  proclamation 
relative  to,  499;  memorial  to  the  Chinese  Emperor 
by  the  Governor  of  Fokien  regarding,  ib, ;  Imperial 
edict  regarding,  ih. ;  childish  measures  adopted 
by  mandarins  to  suppress  production  of,  ib. ; 
government  monopoly  declared  in,  500;  Chinese 
ignore  the  prohibition  against  working,  ih.;  de- 
clared a  government  monopoly,  tb. ;  establishment 
of  government  bureau  for,  501 ;  erection  of  powder 
mill  at  Taipeh  for  consumption  of,  tb. ;  description 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  stills  for,  tb,  502;  Chi- 
nese  manufacture  of,  502  ;  market  price  of,  503  ;  ' 
degree  of  fiueness  of,  504  ;  foreign  demand  for,  ib.;  , 
table  of  exports  of,  ib.;  recent  developments  in  | 
production  of,  645  ;  Kinpori  deposits  opened,  ib,; 
export  ioryeara  J  899  to  1901,  645. 
5aii,  Oeoeral,  holds  his  ground  against  \.\\ft  EwnciV 


at   Hobe,   229,   230;   displays  activity,   2.37;  his 
praises  sung,  241 ;  his  conduct  rewarded,  242. 

Sunaga,  Major,  292. 

Sunken  castle,  story  of,  at  the  Pescadores,  12  note. 

Sun-stroke,  116. 

SurLsawa,  Major,  movemeut  of  troops  under  com- 
mand of,  336 

Surveys,  Bureau  of,  status  of,  597. 

Susan  Douglas,  wreck  of  brig,  181. 

8tis  taivaniis,  XV. 

SuOiora  buiomac/ius,  V,  X,  XI;  8.  suffvisa,  X;  S. 
riloviachtis,  ib, 

Sutliffd,  Mr.  Aibert,  hlackaded  iu  Tamsui,  224 

8uya  criiiigeraj  VI,  XI. 

Swallows  in  Formosa,  VII. 

Swatow,  export  of  Pouchong  tea  to,  387  ;  indigo  im- 
ported from,  516 ;  pine  apple  fibre  shipped  to,  535; 
shipping  between  Formosa  and,  637;  rainfall  at, 
XVIII. 

Sweet  potatoes,  557. 

Swift,  British  gunboat,  236. 

Swifts  iu  Formosa,  VIII. 

Swinhoe,  Mr.  Robert,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  F.  Z.  S.,  British 
Consul,  author  of  "  Notes  on  Formosa,"  99 ;  des- 
cribes  oSicial  emoluments,  etc.,  100;  nominated 
Vice-Cousul  at  Taiwau.  174  ;  removes  to  Hobe,  175 
and  note ;  secures  the  inclusion  of  Banka  in  the 
treaty  port,  176 ;  re-establishes  himself  at  Taiwan- 
f  u,  177 ;  as  a  naturalisi,  ib.  note ;  promoted  to 
Amoy,  ib. ;  sketch  of  his  career,  ib. ;  his  visit  to 
the  sulphur  mines  iu  search  of  enslaved  foreig- 
ners, tb. ;  first  to  report  on  the  possibility  of  an 
export  trade  in  Formosa  tea,  373 ;  report  on 
"fire  hill"  near  Kagi  by,  493;  reference  to 
his  valuable  researches  iu  the  zoology  of  For- 
mosa, IV  ;  reference  to  his  **  Revised  Catalogue  of 
the  Birds  of  China  and  its  Islands,"  X;  his  list  of 
Formosan  mammalia,  appendix  III. 

Swin}ioe*s  Ooat  antelope,  XVI. 

8win}ioe*s  Russia  Deer,  XVI. 

Switzerland,  Formosa  trade  with,  626,  627. 

Sylvia,  Mount,  2;  magnificent  view  of,  413. 

Taan,  217. 

Taichu  (known  as  Taiwan fu  from  1877  to  1895), 
creation  of  Chinese  official  city  at,  244,  245 ;  ex- 
planation of  conf  nsion  iu  nomenclature  of,  ib. ; 
camphor  stills  near,  415;  government  camphor 
office  at,  436;  output  of  camphor  from  districts 
near,  tb. ;  indigo  iu  district  of,  517;  China  grass 
in  district  of,  523  ;  silk  cotton  tree  in  district  of, 
539;  paper  manufacture  in  district  of,  543; 
Elaeococca  plant  near,  552;  tobacco  in  district 
of,  553 ;  tree  bean  iu  district  of,  556 ;  establish- 
ment of  cho  (district  office)  at,  597 ;  schools  at, 
603 ;  school  for  silk  culture  at,  604 ;  prison  at, 
610;  hospital  at,  612;  brigade  headquarters  at, 
619  ;  government  arsenal  at,  tb.;  winds  at,  XXIII; 
rainfall  at,  XVIII.  See  Taitoanfu  of  Central 
Formosa. 

Tahaze.     See  Talloxo  Tree, 

Taiankang.     See  Taianko. 

Taianko  (Taiankang),  mat  making  carried  on  at, 
529. 

Taifang,  created  a  ting,  98. 

Taihoku  (Taipeh,  Taipeh-fu  or  Taipak.),  the  district 
city  of,  marked  out,  211 ;  rapid  growth  of,  ib. ;  as- 
sessment of  wealthy  men  for  funds  for  construction 
of,  ih.;  capital  established  at,  244  ;  Chinese  officers 
stationed  at,  245 ;  the  reconstruction  of,  as  the 
<^^^\tal city,  246,  247;  location  of,  261;  nomen- 
Ov%Xwx^^V^i;:^^\vi^^,\^«\  new  fortifications  ereot- 
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meu  crucified  at,  42;  inliabitnnts  of,  beheaded, 
44  ;  the  assault  on  the  castle  of,  46  ;  declared  the 
capital  under  the  Dame  "  Taiwaufu,"  63,  64.  See 
Tainan. 

Sakuma,  Colonel,  136;  defeat  of  savages  at  **  Stone 
Gate  "  by  troops  under  command  of,  146 

Sakurai,  Sergeant,  325;  heroic  deutii  of,  326. 

Sakura  Maru,  steamship,  324. 

Salaginella  ijivolvenSy  656. 

SalaviandcTt  schooner,  179. 

Salt,  its  manufacture  from  sea  water,  58;  revenue 
from,  100 ;  suitable  land  on  west  coast  for  produc- 
tion of,  506;  location  of  principal  fatms  for,  ib.;  gov- 
ernment estimates  of  production  of,  ib. ;  importa- 
tions by  Dutch  of,  ib. ;  Koxinga  takes  an  interest  in, 
ib.  ;  declared  by  Chinese  a  government  monopoly, 
506;  first  revenue  obtained  from,  i6. ;  smnggling 
into  Kelung  of,  ib. ;  jettison  of  foreign  cargoes  of, 
ib, ;  manufacture  by  savages  of,  ib. ;  use  as  iiallast 
of,  507;  Japanese  re-establish  monopoly  in,  i6. ; 
monoply  regulations,  ib.,  508;  detailed  description  of 
method  of  manufacture,  508 ;  cost  of  production, 
lb. ;  production  of,  509  ;  location  of  offices  for  con- 
trol of,  ib.;  prices  of,  ib. ;  shipments  to  Japan  of, 
ib.,  634  ;  means  adopted  to  prevent  smuggling,  of, 
510 ;  procedure  of  purchase  and  sale  of,  ib.;  manu- 
facturing regulations  for,  ib. ;  511  ;  favourable 
locatiou  of  west  coast  for  manufacture  of,  611  ; 
superior  quality  of  Formosan,  512  ;  analysis  of,  ib. 

Sam  tree,  558. 

Samasana  Island  (Kwashoto),  wreck  on,  181  ;  visit 
to,  585  ;  Spanish  mission  at,  608.    Cee  Ktvashoto. 

Samshu,  a  light  tax  put  on,  by  King  Chdng  Ching, 
58 ;  made  from  sweet-potato,  its  effects,  150 ; 
manufacture  from  sugar  of,  451. 

Samtiao,  217.     See  Sanshokiakii  and  Port  Sayitiago. 

Samtsan.     See  Sansan. 

Sandal  wood,  cultivation  of,  644. 

Sand-bags  u.sed  in  throwing  up  defences,  229. 

San  Domingo,  fort,  erection  at  Tamsni  of,  20; 
capture  by  the  Dutch  of,  22. 

Sandstone,  use  of  powdered,  as  adulterant  of  cam- 
phor, 433. 

San  Francisco,  export  of.  pDUchong  tea  to,  387 ; 
coffee  seeds  from,  554. 

Sangosui  (Sankaptsu),  331. 

Sanitation,  absence  of,  causes  large  mortality  at 
Shoka,  339,  340;  342;  state  of,  on  arrival  of 
Japanese,  612  ;  erection  of  hospitals,  t6. ;  water- 
works and  sewerage  construction,  to  improve,  612, 
613;  work  done  by  missionaries,  613;  opium 
question,  614.     See  Disease. 

Sankakuyu  (San-kak-eng)  Japanese  battle  with 
insurgents  in  the  vicinity  of,  329,  330  ;  campljor 
stills  near,  415;  forcible  methods  adopted  by 
Chinese  at,  417  ;  camphor  men  at,  ib.;  coal  mea- 
sures near,  490;  planting  of  cofTee  near,  554. 

Sankaku-i.     See  Scirpus  and  Cypenis. 

Sankiptsu.     See  Sangosui. 

Sai.kosho,  coal  measures  at,  490. 

Sano,  :\rr.  T.,  585. 

San  Salviiilor  (Palm  Island),  Spanish  establish  a 
colony  at,  20 ;  sunender  of,  demanded  by  the 
Dutch.  21. 

Sansau  (Sam-tsan),  rich  gold  bearing  sands  iu  river, 
461. 

Sansevieria  sp.     See  Botvstring  Renip. 

Sansliokitikn  (Samtiao  point),  217  ;  first  Japanese 
troops  land  at,  291. 

Sanshorei  (Samtiao  hills)  gold  found  in  head  waters 
of  Keluug  river  near,  460 ;  coal  measures  iu,  490. 

Sau-sui  tree,  558. 


Santiago,  bark,  engaged  in  early  camphor  trade,  400. 

Santiago,  Port.     See  Port  Santiago. 

Santissima  Trinidad  (Kelung\  Spanish  occupy 
Kelung  and  give  it  the  name  of,  19;  Dutch 
demand  the  surrender  of  the  fortress,  21. 

Sanwan,  coal  measures  near,  490. 

Sapindus  rjiiikorossi.     See  Soap  Tree, 

Saponin,  product  of  soap  tree  known  as,  552 

Saracen's  Head,  light  established  at,  214  ;  big  guns 
mounted  at,  235  ;  the  light  at,  discontinued  during 
the  blockade,  t6. ;  the  Chinese  fire  from,  at  the 
Ln(in,ib.;  explosion  of  magazine  in,  346;  capture 
of,  by  Japanese,  357. 

Sarah  Trottvian,  wreck  of  ship,  180. 

Sariafay,  name  given  by  savages  to  an  evil  god,  16. 

Saru-sub''ri  tree,  558. 

Saseho,  departure  of  Japanese  fleet  from,  £66. 

Sato,  Lieutenant,  death  of,  292. 

Satsuma  (Japan),  camphor  manufactured  in,  399. 

Savages  of  Formosa,  earliest  record  of  their  arrival, 
3;  the  Dutch  seek  friendly  relations  with,  13, 
14 ;  territory  held  by  the  Sakkam  tribe  prior 
to  the  Dutch  occupation,  14;  Dutch  methods 
and  success  in  governing,  15 ;  their  morals, 
ib.',  their  curious  marriage  laws,  t6. ;  their 
system  of  government,  ib. ;  their  estimation 
of  bravery,  i6.  ;  their  lospect  for  old  age,  ib.\ 
2,000  of  friendly,  a.ssist  the  Dutch  against 
Chinese,  19 ;  at  Kelung  and  Tamsui,  em- 
brace Roman  Catholicism  in  the  17th  century, 
20;  Dutch  success  with  ,  24  ;  their  elders  under 
the  Dutch,  ih,\  characteristics  of,  under  Dutch 
regime,  25 ;  follow  in  the  wake  of  Liu  Chow's 
rebels,  65;  three  classes  of,  in  the  18th  century, 
66 ;  adopt  Chinese  customs,  66,  68 ;  traces  of 
Dutch  influence  amongst,  66 ;  their  hatred  of 
Chinese,  67 ;  driven  by  the  Chinese  from  the 
plains,  1*6.;  condition  of,  in  early  days,  4*6. ;  war 
fare  between  Chinese  and,  68;  robbed  by  the 
mandarins,  68  ;  condition  of  in  1715  as  reported 
by  De  Mailla,  ib.,  C9  ;  their  feelings  toward  the 
Dutch,  69;  tlifir  invasion  of  a  C!hinese  settle- 
ment, 74  ;  Lu  Chow's  scheme  for  the  subjection 
of,  t6  ;  incessant  warfare  with,  76 ;  ten  tribes  o'f, 
combine  in  1731  and  attack  Shoka  (Changwha), 
ib.,  11 ;  they  molest  Benyowsky  and  his  party, 
84  ;  Benyowsky  retaliates,  85,  8i5  ;  dress  of  chiefs 
and  warriors  as  seen  by  Benyowsky,  86 ;  their 
method  of  ratifying  perpetual  friendship,  87 ; 
Chinese  warfare  with,  92 ;  ill-treated  by  the 
Chinese,  ib,;  their  fighting  tactics,  ib.',  induced 
to  rebel,  93;  their  assistauce  sought  in  rebellion, 
94  ;  bribed  to  change  sides,  t6. ;  Chinese  descrip- 
tion of,  99;  their  atrocities  against  shipwrecked 
crews,  111,  112;  designated  "the  cannibals," 
114;  new  rifle,  Ziindnadel.  used  for  first  time  in 
combat  with,  115  note  ;  the  recovery  of  tlie  re- 
mains of  Mrs.  Hunt,  killed  by  the,  118;  eighteen 
tribes  of,  under  chief  Tokitok  in  1874,  119  ;  list  of 
southern  tribes,  ib.;  conference  with,  120 ;  girls, 
boldness  of,  121 ;  the  murder  of  Loochoo  castaways 
by,  123 ;  punishment  of,  by  Japanese  1874  ex- 
pedition, 123-169  ;  Chinese  government  admits  no 
responsibility  for  atrocities  of,  124;  cliildren  of, 
128  ;  description  of  a  village  of  the,  129  ;  Chinese 
art  amongst,  129  ;  a  Chinese  style  house  occupied 
by,  ib. ;  conference  with,  1-34  ;  a  chief  of,  described, 
ib  ;  ear  boring  among  the,  ib.,  150;  hatred  of,  for 
Chinese,  135,  139,  151  ;  conference  with,  141 ;  li.<>t 
of  tribes  in  south  Formosa  iu  1874,  143;  con- 
ference with,  150;  a  feast  given  by,  ib. ',  a  chief  of, 
described,  ib  ;  bodily  adornments  of,   ib, ;   their 
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pi'iniitive  methods  of  cultivation,  151  ;   Cliinese 
seek   to  establish  friendly    relations   with,   153; 
mandarins  admit  no  responsibility  for  murders 
committed  by,  168;  termed  "wild  animals,"  t6. ; 
China  enRages  to  control  the,  164 ;  their  regard 
for   the   Japanese,  166  and  note;  General  Saigo's 
proclamation  to,  ih. ;   Chinese  attempt  to  subdue, 
168 ;   thev   defeat    and    slaughter    the    invading 
force,   169 ;   their  traditional   hatred  of  Chinese 
continues,  t6. ;  their  hostility  towards  shipwrecked 
crews,   171;  Chinese   barter  trade   with,  184;   a 
tribe  of,  adopt  the  queue,  209;  they  continue  to 
harrass  the  Chinese,  218  ;  victory  over,  rewarded 
with  a  yellow  jacket,  ih. ;  mandarin  in  control  of, 
252;  encounters  between  the,  and  Chinese  troops, 
252,  253,  254  ;  flesh  of,  sold  and  eaten  by  Chinese, 
254,  255  ;  ChineRo  reception  in  Taihoku  of  decapi- 
tated head  of,  283  ;  the  first  Japanese  meeting  with 
north  Forirosan,  343;  they  visit  Japanese  troops, 
't6  ;  enrolled  as  troops  by  Chinese  geneial,  353;  the 
production   of  camphor  dependent  largely  upon 
good   will   of,   398,   899;    aggressive   in   camphor 
districts,  405 ;  Chinese  forces   in  the  field  sgainst 
the,  406;  nepbew  of  Chinese  governor  and  escort 
exterminated   by,   t6.   and    note ;    Governor   Liu 
takes  the  field  against,  ih.  ;  the  campaign  of  1891 
against,  ih. ;  description  of  residence  of  chief  of, 
411 ;   the  camphor  industry  and  its  influence  on 
the.    415;«]ife   on    the   border    districts    of    the 
416;    their  fondness   for  roast   pig  and  samshu, 
1^. ;    their  methods  of  contracting  with   Chinese 
ih.  ;    their   methods   of   taking    life,   417 ;    head- 
hunting    as    practiced    in    the     Formosa    hills 
by,     ih, ;     they     are     held     as.    liostages,    ih. ; 
Chinese  treschery  towards  ih. ;    children  of,  kept 
prisoners,    418;    Chinese    mandarins    and    their 
position  versus,  ih.  ;  destruction  of  camphor  stills 
by,   419,  425  ;  compensation  for  murders  by,  ih. ; 
indescriminate   head-huniing,  ih. :     duplicity    of 
officials   in  handling  questions  concerning,    ih.\ 
ineffective   government  protection   against,   427; 
method  of  head-hunters  on    a   raid,   ih. ;     428  ; 
massacre  of  Japanese  by,  428  ;  horrible  record  of 
deaths  and  injuries  during  1898,  ih. ;  heads  in  one 
year  taken   by,   ih. ;  Japanese   official  system   of 
controlling,   429 ;  the    Japanese    policy   of    non- 
interference,  430 ;  private   guards   employed    by 
camphor  manufacturers  as  protection  against,  ?6.; 
prcFcnt  offioial    status  of  the  lands  occnpied  by, 
ih. ;  description    of  territory   occupied    by,    431  ; 
reported  working  of  gold  by,  462  ;  cruel  slaughter 
of   friendly,   463;  methods   of  obtaining  gold  by, 
ih. ;  extermination  of  native  gold  wnshers  by,  466; 
known  existence  of  coal  in  territory  controlled  by, 
489  ;  indicfitions  of  pet<  oleum  and  natural  gas  in 
districts   of,  493  ;  supenmtnrftl  qualities  ascribed 
to  petroleum  spring  at  Rokkiri  (Lakuli)  by,  494  ; 
manufacture    of    salt    by,    506;     trultivation     of 
indigo  interferred  with  by,  516;  high   value   set 
on    dye  yam    by,  621  ;  possible  introduction    of 
Cliina  grass   by,  522  ;  cultivation  of  China  grass 
by.  523  ;  weaving  of  cloth   from   Chii^a  grass  bj', 
626  ;    Tftika  rush  first  utilized   by,  628  ;    use    of 
alpinia  fibre  plant  by.    635  ;  use  of  sterrulia  fibre 
plflnt  by,  .*)39 ;  use  oJF  wliite-mulberry  as  source  of 
fibre   by,  540;  use  of  rose-mallow  ifor  twine    by, 
640;  cullivMtion     of    piih  pnper   plnnt    by,    642; 
cnltivation    of    sesame   by.   550;   u.<^e   of  tlie   sonp 
tree    fruit    by,    552;     cultivntion    of    tobacco    by, 
653 ;    universal   use    of    tobacco    smongst,    ih.  ; 
raid     on     coffee     plantation     by,    664;    uses    of 
cocoanut  palm  by,  555;  ct»U\\al\DT\  ol  \.\\e  iree 


bean   by,   556;    reference  in    ancient  records    to 
the  former  prosperity  of  the,  562 ;  differences  of 
language  amongst  the,  %b. ;  condition  of,  prior  to 
arrival  of  Dutch,  562  ;  during  Chinese  occupation, 
ih. ;   their   origin,   ih. ;    their  arrival,   ih. ; '  their 
division  ethnologically  into  eight  groups,  ib. ;  tbey 
are  driven  into  the  hills,  563  ;  Pepohoan,  in  early 
days,  ih. ;  population  of,  664  ;  boundaries,  dwell- 
ings, food,  dress,  ornaments,  tattooing,  marriage, 
disease,  burial,  head-hunting,  religion,  and  tradi- 
tions of  Atayal  group,  564-568 ;  of  Vonum  group, 
568-569 ;  of  tsou  group,  569-572 ;  of  Tsalisen  group, 
572-574 ;  of  Paiwan  group,  574-676 ;  of  Puyuma 
group,  576  578;  of  Ami  group,  578-680 ;  of  Pepo 
group,  580-582 ;  of  Bote!  Tobago  group,  684-690 
their  social  state,  58-2-584  ;  their  domestic  relation 
ship,  ih. ;  their  restrictions  among  relatives,  ib, 
683  ;  their  rank  of  adult,  583 ;  their  morality,  ih. 
their  social  organization,  t&. ;  their  forms  of  tribal 
government,  Hk  ;  their  views  regarding  crime,  t6., 
584 ;  their  punishments  for  crime,  ih.\  of  Botel 
Tribago   and    their    origin,    686 ;    their    physical 
characteristics,  686;  their  boats,  ih.;  their  methods 
of  fishing;,  587  ;  their  pottery,  ih. ;  schools  for  the, 
603;  difficulty  of  making  roads  in  the  district  of 
the,  620 ;  comparative  vocabulary  of  the  various 
groups  of,   appendix  I.     See  Malays,  Pepohoans, 
Botans,  Koaluts.  Kusiikuf,  and   Atayal,  Vonum, 
Tsmi,  Tsalisen,  Paiwan,  Puyuma,  Ami,  Pepo,  and 
Botel  Tohago  groups. 

Sawali  savage  village,  144, 149. 

Sawasaki,  Captain,  332. 

Saw  mill,  erected  at  Tang-o,  184  ;  at  Saao,  186. 

Schedel  goes  as  Dutch  envoy  to  Canton,  29;  his 
ill-success,  lb. ; 

Schenck,  Mt.,  commissioner  of  Customs  at  Tamsaf, 
176. 

Scenery,  Formosan  mountain,  2  ;  99,  106, 127, 128, 
146,  411-413. 

Schelck,  Jacob,  47  note. 

Schneider,  Mr,  309. 

Schools,  established,  25  ;  favored  by  the  goTemment. 
ih.  ;  the  number  increased,  t6. ;  the  ijystem  nf 
control  over,  and  method  of  instruction  in  Daloh, 
27  ;  established  in  Formosa  by  Cheng  Ching,  58; 
established  bv  Japanese  government,  601 ;  six 
classes  of,  602;  curriculum  of,  ih.  ;  location  of, 
603;  appropriation  for,  ih. ;  technica),  ih.\  604; 
for  the  blind,  607.     See  Education. 

School  teachers,  killed  by  Koxinga,  41,  43;  cruel 

murder  by  Chinese  rebels  of  Japanese,  367. 
Schwarzer,  Mr.,  809. 

Science,  American  bark,  store-ship  for  camphor,  400. 
Scirpus.    See  Taika  Rush, 
Scirptts  vtvcronatus,  541  :  S.  triqvefer,  ib. 
Sciuropteiiis  koleensis,  XVI. 
Sciurus  castaneoventris,  XVI ;  8.  m*eleUand,  ib. 

Scops  glahi'ipes,  IX,  XIII ;  8.  hamhroecki,  IX,  X, 
XIII ;  8.  japonicus?,  IX,  XIII. 

Scott,  Lord  Charles,  visits  Taiwanfu,  192  ;  has  an 
interview  with  the  Taotai,  193. 

Scott,  l^lr.  Grant,  blockaded  in  Tamsui,  224. 

Screw  Pine  (Pandanvs  odoratissimus)  abundant  in 
Formosa.  537  ;  manufacture  of  sandals  from  the 
fibre  of,  638 ;  brushes  and  pens  to  be  obtained 
from,  ib. ;  fibre  for  rope  making  from,  t6.  ;  recent 
developments  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  and 
baskets  from,  645. 

Searchlight,  used  by  French  in  1884  in  keeping 
watch  on  junks,  231. 
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Segon2ac,    Mr.  de,    visits    lieadqiiarters,   Japanese 

(1874)  expediiiou,  151. 
Seiho  (Sai-po),  iudigo  growu  near,  517. 
Seikaug.    See  Seiko. 
Seiko  (Seikaug),   salt   manufttcturiog  district  near, 

606. 
Seiinon  (Chomoug),  Spauisli  mi.ssiou  at,  603. 
Seirago,  coal  measures  near,  490. 
Seishikiaka   (Chili-a-ka),   salt  producing  fields  at, 

506. 
Seisuikei,  forests  near,  659. 

Sekikoko  (Chio-gi-kang),  coal  measures  near,  489. 
Sekikwaiko  (Ghio-he-kug),  coal  measures  at,  489. 
Seodau  tree,  558. 

Senpitsu,  coal  measures  near,  490. 
Seupitsu-san    (Chapisoan),     stronghold     of,     33*i ; 

capture  by  Japanese  of,  333. 
Sen  Slii-chi.     See  Gati  Shusai. 
Seushu.    See  Tswe^igchoo, 
Sen-Sin,  leader  of  bngands,  deaiii  of,  368. 
Sesame  {8esamum  iiidiciim^  Z/.),  districts  of  oultiva- 

tioD,  649 ;  uses  of  oil  obtained  from,  t6. ;  metiiod 

of  extracting  oil  from,  i6. ;  cultivated  by  savattes, 

660;   export  trade   in,  i6.,  633;  adulteration  of, 

with  rape  oil,  551. 

Sesamum  indicum  L.    See  Sesavie. 

Sesbania  aegyptiaca,  641. 

Shakko  (Sikkau),  growth  of  tea  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of,  380 ;  coal  measures  iu  operation  near, 
485 ;  coal  measures  near,  489. 

Shakumou,  coal  measures  near,  490. 

Shamaoshan,  government  sulphur  works  at,  500. 

Shamari  (Siehmali)  savage  village  of,  209. 

Shanghai,  official  welcome  given  to  Formosan  retir- 
ing officials  Tang  Ching-sung  and  Tcheng  Ki-toug 
at,  366;  rainfall  at,  XVIII. 

Shan  in.     See  Alpiiiia  Fibre  Plant. 

Shao  Ming-lien,  succeeds  Liu  Ming-chuan,  255; 
succeeded  by  Tang  Ghing-sung,;256. 

Shaulan.     See  SJiorio. 

Shells,  numerous  deaths  among  Chinese  from 
tampering  with  unexploded,  226,  239. 

Shen  Pao-cheng,  visits  Formosa  as  Imperial  com- 
missioner, 160 ;  his  declaration  regarding  savage 
atrocities,  ib.;  introduces  reforms,  209 ;  divides 
Fangshan  district,  ib.;  makes  a  new  district  town 
ib. ;  improves  roads,  ib.;  erects  forts,  209,210 
introduces  machinery  in  the  coal  districts,  210 , 
permission  obtained  by,  to  erect  coal  mining 
machinery,  480. 

Sheridan,  ^Ir.,  309. 

Shichiseiton,  sulphur  springs  at,  496. 

Shichito-i.    See  Cyperus. 

Shichizaemon  (Brother  of  Koxinga),  31  and  note. 

Shii  tree,  558. 

Shijupun,  journey  to  camphor  districts  at,  413. 

Shikiakutei  (Si-kah-tieu),  office  for  gold  established 
by  mandarins  at,  466  ;  coal  measures  near,  189. 

Shikoku  (Japan),  camphor  manufacture  at,  399. 

Shikyugin  (Saikyu-niah),  coal  measures  near,  4S9. 

Shimaguwa.    See  White  Mulberry. 

Shiniahamabo.    See  Rose  Mallow. 

iShimamura,  Mr.  H.,  assists  iu  formal  transfer  of 
Formosa,  293,  294,  295 ;  acts  as  chief  of  Foreign 
Department,  313. 

Shimonoseki,  conference  regarding  cession  of  For- 
mosa at,  276,  277. 

Shimpo  (Shimpu),  Rape  oil  industry  at,  651. 

Shimpu.     See  Shimpo. 

Shinchiku  (Teckcham,  Hsinchiku  or  Hsinchu), 
captured  by  rebels,  80,180,  203;  bocomes  a  dis« 


trict  office,  211 ;  217  ;  rumored  flight  of  Governor 
Liu  lo,  227 ;  the  district  of,  244  ;  uumpletioii  of 
railway  to,  250 ;  Japanese  attack  on,  318  ;  capture 
by  Japanese  of,  319 ;  Japanese  at,  attacked  by 
Chinese,  326 ;  headquarters  of  H.LH.  Prince 
Kitashirakawa  at,  331 ;  Chinese  troops  driven 
from  vicinity  of,  332  ;  movement  of  troops  in  the 
vicinity  of,  334 ;  hospital  cases  at,  342 ;  market 
for  camphor  at,  410;  journey  to,  ib. ;  camphor 
stills  near,  415;  government  camphor  office  at, 
436;  land  for  production  of  salt  at,  506;  salt 
manufacturing  district  west  of,  ib. ;  illicit  manu- 
facture of  salt  at,  506  ;  salt  office  at,  509  ;  price  of 
salt  at,  i6. ;  jute  plant  growu  near,  630;  543; 
paper  mulberry  grown  near,  645  ;  centre  of  peanut 
oil  manufacture  at,  517  ;  establishment  bf  cho  at, 
597 ;  primary  school  at,  603 ;  district  court  at, 
609 ;  prison  at,  610 ;  hospital  established  at,  612  ; 
permanent  garrison  at,  619  ;  narrow  gauge  tram- 
way at,  620 ;  improvements  in  railway  running 
to,  621. 

Shiiijio  (Sin-sia),  rich  gold-bearing  sands  in  river, 
461  ;  alluvial  gold  found  near  sea-shore  at,  t6. ; 
arrival  of  native  gold  washers  at,  466 ;  develop- 
ment by  Japanese  of  gold  deposits  at,  645. 

Shinkaiyen  (Shinkuihng),  method  of  rolling  tobaoco  ' 
by  savages  of,  553. 

Shinko  (Chimhua),  earliest  tea  plantation  at,  378; 
establishment  of  cho  at,  597. 

Shinkuihng.     See  Shinkaiyen. 

Shiunin  rank,  Governor  General  of  Formosa  must 
be  of,  596. 

Shinpo  (Sinpu),  attack  on  and  capture  by  Japanese 
troops,  330,  331. 

Shinten  (Sintiam),  coal  measures  near,  490;  indica- 
tions of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  near,  493 ; 
tobacco  planting  by  Chinese  at,  567. 

Shipping,  a  light  tax  put  upon  by  Chdog  King, 
58;  of  the  island  in  the  18th  century,  66; 
destroyed  by  a  storm,  73 ;  difficulties  regarding, 
76 ;  wreckage  of,  78 ;  embargo  on,  100 ;  im- 
provement in  facilities  of,  178 ;  official  hinder- 
auces  to,  190;  of  the  Douglas  S.S.  Co.,  206 
note ;  shipping  and  navigation,  622 ;  har- 
bours in  Formosa,  ib.;  shippmg  lines  and  ports 
visited,  ib. ;  subsidies  grouted  to  steamship  lines, 
ib.;  plan  for  improvement  of  Kelung  harbour, 
623;  Tamsui,  624,  Takow,  625  ;  present  condition 
of,  637 ;  direct  shipments  of  tea  from  Formosa  to 
the  United  States,  ib. ;  steamship  line  to  handle 
Formosa  coal  shipments,  644 ;  dangers  to,  during 
typhoons,  XXVI.  See  Navigators  and  Shipwrecks. 

Shipwrecks,  of  the  NerbtuUia  and  Ann^  104  ;  of  the 
Kelpie^  Sarah  I'rottman  and  Larpent^  111;  fre- 
quency of,  on  Formosan  coast,  ib. ;  American  ships 
the  greatest  sufferers  in  early  days,  116  ;  Loochoo 
vessel  lost  and  crew  murdered,  123  ;  frequency  of, 
171,180;  case  of  the  KwangFong,  181;  case  of  the 
Soberana,  182  ;  heroic  rescue  of  wrecked  crew  by 
John  Dodd,  207  ;  Ann,  180  ;  Nerbudda,  ib. ;  Sarah 
Trottnian,  ib. ;  Kelpie,  ib. ;  Larpent,  ib. ;  High 
Flyer,  ib. ;  Coquette,  ib. :  Vixen,  ib. ;  Eena,  ib. ; 
Moon  Keen  Kele,  ib. ;  Kossuth,  ib. ;  Uttcle  Tom, 
181;  Martha  and  Emily,  ib. ;  Esther,  ib.;  Sobe* 
rana,  ib.;  Lucky  Star,  ib.;  Talamo,  ib. ;  Heuer,  ib.; 
Mathilde,  ib.;  Susan  Douglas,  ib.;  Netherby,  ib.; 
Truro,  ib.;  Amphitrite.  ib.;  Abeona,  ib.;  Uoffnung, 
182;  Julia  Ann,  ib.;  Pearl,  ib.;  T. E.  Boyd,  ib.; 
Fairlight,  ib. ;  Prince  Kung,  ib. ;  Mabe,  ib. ; 
Eduard,  ib. ;  Pielides,  ib. ;  KwangFong,  182 ; 
Bintang  Amnum,  ib. ;  Hover,  ib  ;  Philomsla,  ib. ; 
Flying  Buck,  ib.;   Clarisse,  216;    Virgilla,  ib.; 
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Elitta  Maryt  ib, ;  Laptek,  ib  ;  Escape,  217  ;  Btibi- 
con,  ib  ;  yi'estbora,  ib. ;  Loudoun  Castle,  ib. ; 
Westward  Ho,  ib. ;  Adele,  ib.;  Anne,  ib. ;  Lock 
Ifaxo.ib.;  Polar  Star,  ib. ;  Daphne,  ib. ;  Spartan, 
ib.;  R.  J.  Robertson,  ib.; Laptek,  ib.;  Oliphant,  ib.; 
Caroline  Hutchings,  ib. ;  Hydra,  ib. ;  Progress,  ib. ; 
Alexandra,  ib. ;  Lochbulig,  ib. ;  England,  ib. ; 
Sudan,  ib. ;  Traviata,  ib, ;  Fyen,  ib. ;  Wilhelm, 
ib.;  Augusta  Reitners,  ib.;  Milo,  ib.;  Pushing,  ib.; 
Novelty,  ib. ;  Forest  Belle,  ib, ;  Taiwan,  ib. ; 
Antoinette,  ib. ;  Parvie^iio,  ib.;  Chingtoo,  218; 
Fletisburg,  ib, ;  Cuba,ib.;  Hailoofig,  ib.;  August, 
ib. ;  Hcnrick  Ibsen,  ib. ;  Spartan,  ib. ;  Beta,  ib. ; 
M.  A.  Dixon,  ib. ;  Nicotine,  ib. ;  Guayinas,  256 ; 
W%lhclm  Meyer,  ib  ;  Nxederliof,  ib.;  Waylce,  ib,; 
Wayting,  ib. ;  Anglo  Lidiaji.  ib. ;  Norniand.  ib.  ; 
Boklmra,  ib  ;  ,Mary  L.  Stotie,  ib. ;  Inaho  Maru. 
370 ;  Koitei,  ib. ;  Uoshu  Maru,  ib.  ;  dara  Maru, 
ib. :  Eiwshiina  Maru,  ib. ;  Cotnet,  ib. ;  Activ,  ib. ; 
total  number  ul,  and  lives  lost  by,  370  ;  danger  of, 
during  typUoous,  XXVI. 

Sliirin,  railway  station  at,  6'il. 

Shitaboi,  residence  of  civilized  savage  chief,  411 ; 
'private  collection  of  skulls  by,  411. 

Sbitoko  (Giii-tong-kang),  movement  of  Japanese 
troops  in  the  vicinity  of,  339,  359. 

Shogun,  refuses  to  aid  Koxinga,  33,  35. 

Shohauen,  indications  of  petruleum^aud  natural  gas 
near,  493. 

Shoka  (Ghangwha  or  Chaughoa)  a  subdivision  of 
Chooloo  district,  73 ;  attacked  in  1731  by  savages, 
7G ;  captured  in  1874  by  rebels,  79  j  prefect  of, 
becomes  a  rebel,  81 ;  captured  by  rebels,  82;  the 
scene  of  strife,  96;  occupied  by  rebels  in  1862,  97  ; 
district  of,  described,  99;  evidence  of  rebellious 
spirit  in,  156,  v244,  215,  252,  255;  district  of,  214  ; 
proposed  capital  near,  245;  savage  chiefs  meet 
Governor  Liu  at,  252;  rebel  attack  in  1887  on, 
255 ;  movement  of  troops  near,  334 ;  strength  of, 
defences  at,  836;  clever  strategy  of  Japanese 
at,  337 ;  battle  of,  t6.,  338 ;  disease  epidemic 
in,  339;  sanitary  condition  of,  i6.,  340;  Imperial 
message  praising  the  Japanese  forces  on  their 
success  at,  341 ;  unsuccessful  attempt  to  grow  tea 
near,  380  ;  ai  eca  fans  made  at,  556  :  establishment 
of  cho  at,  597  ;  normal  school  for  Chinese  at,  602  ; 
district  court  at,  609;  prison  at,  610;  permanent 
garrison  at,  ib.    See  Changwiia. 

Sholam  tree,  558. 

Shorio  (Shaulan),  desperate  fighting  at  village  of, 
361. 

Shoro,  dye  plant,  521. 

Shoshu.     See  CliangcJioo. 

Shosoko  (Sioshakng),  alluvial  gold  found  in  river  of, 
460  ;  gold  quartz  at,  461 ;  office  for  gold  establish- 
ed by  mandarin^  at,  465. 

Shoteufu.     See  CJientienfou. 

Shrews  in  Formosa,  XV. 

Shrikes  in  Formosa,  VII. 

Shubrick,  Captain  W.,  marines  under,  271,  305. 

Shuhoisha,  petroleum  spring  at,  495. 

Shukorau  (Sinkorluan),  gold  fields  near,  461. 

Shukusha.    See  Alpinia  Fibre  Plant. 

Siiulang.     See  Dye  Yam. 

Shuro.     See  Fan  Pahn. 

Shushu  (Cliipcliip),  capture  by  rebels  and   recovery 

by   Japanese  of,  367  ;  camphor  station  at,   409 ; 

indications  of  petroleum   and  natural  gas  near, 

493. 
SiaJiao,  village  of,  events  at,  during  Japanese  1874 

expedition,  127,  140, 146, 160. 


Siam,    early  traders  to,  6 ;  commercial  treaty  with, 

desired  by  Gh^ng-Chiug,  59;  Formosa  trade  wttb, 

626,  627. 
Siaopeh  liite  of  junks,  207. 
Siapuli  tribe,  143. 

^ibia  auricularis,  V,  X,  XI ;  8.  desgodinsi,  V. 
Sicily,  sulphur  production  in,  504. 
Sida  rJiombifolia,  541. 
Siebeunian,  Mr.  J.  B.,  305. 
Siehmali.     See  Sliainari. 
Sikahtien.     See  Shikiaktei. 
Sikkau.     See  Shakko. 
Silk,  Dutch  trade  in,  14,  15. 
Silk-cotton   tree,   where   found,   539 ;  uses  of   fibre 

obtained  from,  ib. 
Silk  worms,  75. 

Silva,  Ferdinando  de.  Governor  of  Manila,  19. 
Silva,  Mr.  P.  \<\  da.,  pioneer  at  Takaw,  175, 176, 177. 
Silver,  profit  made  by  the  Dutch,  by  remittance  of, 

14  ;  as  ammunition,  72  ;  quantity  of,  preseofeed  to 

Benyowsky,  89;  as  au  adornment,   128 ;  as  tftor- 

reucy,  173. 
Sin-cheng,  the  village  of,  established,  184. 
Singapore,    anticipated    market    for    tea  in,    372; 

rainfall  in,  XVIII. 
Sinkang  (Sinckan) ;  Dutch  missionary  work  at,  25; 

decapitations    at,    by    Koxinga,   42 ;    Koziogs'f 

visit  to,  50. 

Sinpu.     See  Shinpo. 

Sinsia.     See  Shinjio. 

Sintanha  (Longtanipo),  Japanese  occapatioD  of,  33& 

Sin  Taiwan,  launch,  256,  257. 

Siutiani.     See  Shinten. 

Sionli.     See  Jori. 

Sioshakng.     See  Sosoko. 

Siraiya  tribe,  581.     See  Pepo  Oroup, 

Sisal  Hemp  Plant  (Agave  rigida),  where  found, 533; 
its  success  as  a  fibre  producer  in  Mexico  and  the 
Bahama  Is.,  ib.;  Formosa  offers  promising  ter- 
ritory for,  ib,;  prop  igation  of,  534 ;  yield  per  acr«, 
ib.;  superstitious  dread  of,  amoug  Chinese,  ib., 
agricultural  section  interested  in,  557. 

Si-si,  Chinese  defences  near,  331. 

Situation  geographically  of  Formosa,  1. 

Siukorluan.    See  Shukoran. 

Skrimshire,   Mr.  E.  P.   W  ,   blockaded  in  Tamsoi, 

224. 
Skulls,  rows  of,  grace  the  head-huuter*a  home,  187; 

decoration  of  savages'  liouses  with,  ib.    Soe  head- 

huntitig. 
Slaves.  Chinese   sent  as,   to   Batavia   by    Admiral 

R^^yersz,   11 ;  immigrants  as,   69 ;    Anglo-SaKOOS 

sold  as.  111,  112,  171 ;  Formosa  refugees  sold  as, 

310  note. 
Smith,  steamship.     See  MartJia. 
Snow,  represented  to  be  and  sold  as  camphor,  433 ; 

on  Formosa  hills,  XXI. 
Soan-moa  tree,  558- 
Soan-sam  tree,  558. 

Soap  plants,  552      See  Soap  tree  and  GlediUdUa  sp. 
Soap   true,    where   found,   552 ;  use  of  fruit  of,  iu 

lieu  of  soap,  ib. 
Soberana,   barque,  wrecked  in  south  Formosa,  183 ; 

boarded   by  armed  Chinese,  i6.;  ship  plundered 

and   crew  stripped,   182 ;    foreign  orew  held   for 

ransom,  ib. ;  indemnity  paid  sixteen  years  later, 

212. 

Sobuiikei    (Tsaubun   River),    victory    of   Japanese 

troops  to  the  south  of,  361 ;  forests  near,  599. 
Social  condition  of  Formosan  savages,  582-686. 
^ci^v^tY^  improved  condition  of,  600 ;  wages  of  labour 
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meu  erucified  at,  42;  inliabitnnU  of,  beheaded, 
44 ;  the  assault  on  the  castle  of,  46  ;  declared  the 
capital  uuder  the  Dame  **  Taiwanfu/'  63,  64.  See 
Tainan, 

Sakuma,  Colonel,  136;  defeat  of  savages  at  "  Stoue 
Gate"  by  troops  under  command  of,  146 

Sakurai,  Sergeant,  325 ;  lieroic  death  of,  326. 

Sakura  Mara,  .steamship,  324. 

Salaginella  itivolvens,  556. 

Salamander^  schooner,  179. 

Salt,  its  manufacture  from  sea  wator,  58  ;  revenue 
from,  100 ;  suitable  land  on  west  coast  for  produc- 
tion of,  505;  location  of  principal  farms  for,  ib,\  gov- 
ernment estimates  of  production  of,  ib. ;  importa- 
tions by  Dutch  of,  ih. ;  Koxinga  takes  an  interest  in, 
ib. ;  declared  by  Chinese  a  government  monopoly, 
506;  first  revenue  obtained  from,  t6. ;  smuggling 
into  Kelung  of,  ih, ;  jettison  of  foreign  cargoes  of, 
ib, ;  manufacture  by  savages  of,  /6. ;  use  as  i.allast 
of,  507;  Japanese  reestablish  monopoly  in,  ?6. ; 
monoply  regulations,  tb.,  508;  detailed  description  of 
method  of  manufacture,  508 ;  cost  of  production, 
ih. ;  production  of,  509  ;  location  of  offices  for  con- 
trol of,  ib,\  prices  of,  ih\ ;  shipments  to  Japan  of, 
t6.,  634  ;  means  adopted  to  prevent  smuggling,  of, 
510 ;  procedure  of  purchase  and  sale  of,  ib, ;  manu- 
facturing regulations  for,  ib.\  511;  favourabl<> 
location  of  west  coast  for  numufactnre  of,  511  ; 
superior  quality  of  Formosan,  512  ;  analysis  of,  ib, 

Sam  tree,  558. 

Samasana  Island  (Kwashoto),  wreck  on,  181  ;  visit 
to,  585  ;  Spanish  mission  at,  608.     Gee  Kwashoto. 

Samshu,  a  light  tax  put  on,  by  King  Chdiig  Ching, 
58;  made  from  sweet-potato,  its  effects,  150; 
manufacture  from  sugar  of,  451. 

Samtiao,  217.     See  Sanshokiaku  and  Tort  Santiago, 

Samtsan.     See  Sansan. 

Sandal  wood,  cultivation  of,  044. 

Sand-bags  used  in  throwing  up  defences,  229. 

San  Domingo,  fort,  erection  at  Tamsni  of,  20; 
capture  by  the  Dutch  of,  22. 

Sandstone,  use  of  powdered,  as  adulterant  of  cam- 
phor, 433. 

San  Francisco,  export  of.  pDuchoug  tea  to,  387 ; 
coffee  seeds  from,  554. 

Sangosui  (Sankaptsu).  831. 

Sanitation,  abst-ncu  of,  causes  large  mortality  at 
Shoka,  839,  340;  342;  state  of,  on  arrival  of 
Japanese,  612  ;  erection  of  hospitals,  ib, ;  water- 
works and  sewerage  construction,  to  improve,  612, 
613 ;  work  done  by  missionaries,  613 ;  opium 
quastion,  614.     See  Disease. 

Saiikakuyu  (San-kak-eng)  Japanese  battle  with 
insurgents  in  the  vicinity  of,  320,  .330;  camphor 
stills  near,  415;  forcible  methods  adopted  by 
Chinese  at,  417  ;  camphor  men  at,  ib.;  coal  mea- 
sures near,  490;  planting  of  coffee  near,  654. 

Sankaku-i.     See  Scirpus  and  Cypems, 

Sankiptsu.     See  Sangosui. 

Saiknsho,  coal  measures  at,  490. 

Sano,  Mr.  T.,  585. 

San  Salvixior  (Palm  Island),  Spanish  establish  a 
colony  at,  2U ;  surrender  of,  demanded  by  the 
Dutch,  21. 

San.san  (Sam-tsan),  rich  gold  bearing  sands  in  river, 
461. 

Sansevieria  sj).     See  Bowstring  Hemp, 

Sanshokiaku  (Samtiao  point),  217  ;  first  Japanese 
troops  land  at,  291. 

Saushorei  (Samtiao  hills)  gold  found  in  head  waters 
of  Keluug  river  near,  460 ;  coal  measures  in,  490. 

Sau-sui  tree,  558. 


Santiago,  bark,  engaged  in  early  camphor  trade,  400. 

Santiago,  Port.     See  Port  Santiago. 

Santissima  Trinidad  (Kelung),  Spanish  occupy 
Kelung  and  give  it  the  name  of,  19;  Dutch 
demand  the  surrender  of  the  fortress,  21. 

Sanwan,  coal  measures  near,  490. 

Sapindus  vwkorossi.     See  Soap  Tree, 

Saponin,  product  of  soap  tree  known  as,  552 

Saracen's  Head,  light  established  at,  214  ;  big  guns 
mounted  at,  235  ;  the  light  at,  discontinued  during 
the  blockade,  ih. ;  the  Chiuese  fire  from,  at  the 
Lutin.ib.;  explosion  of  magazine  in,  346;  capture 
of,  by  Japanese,  357. 

Sarah  Trottman,  wreck  of  ship,  180. 

Sariafai/y  name  given  by  savages  to  an  evil  god,  16. 

Saru-sub«'ri  tree,  558. 

Saseho,  departnr«;  of  Japanese  fleet  from,  C66. 

Sato,  Lieutenant,  death  of,  292. 

Satsuma  (Japan),  camphor  manufactured  in,  399. 

Savages  of  Formosa,  earliest  record  of  their  arrival, 
3 ;  the  Dutch  seek  friendly  relations  with,  13, 
14 ;  territory  held  by  the  Sakkam  tribe  prior 
to  the  Dutch  occupation,  14 ;  Dutch  methods 
and  success  in  governing,  15 ;  their  morals, 
ib.  ;  their  curious  marriage  laws,  ib. ;  their 
system  of  government,  ih. ;  their  estimation 
of  bravery,  ib.;  their  lespect  for  old  age,  ib.  \ 
2,000  of  friendly,  assist  the  Dutch  against 
Chiuese,  19;  at  Kelung  and  Tamsui,  em- 
brace Roman  Catholicism  in  the  17th  century, 
20  ;  Dutch  success  with  ,  24  ;  their  elders  under 
the  Dntch,  ih.:  ehnracteristics  of,  under  Dutch 
regime,  25;  follow  in  the  wake  of  Liu  Chow's 
rebels,  65;  three  classes  of,  in  the  18th  century, 
66 ;  adopt  Chinese  customs,  66,  68 ;  traces  of 
Dutch  influence  amongst,  66 ;  their  hatred  of 
Chinese,  67 ;  driven  by  the  CJhinese  from  the 
plains,  ib.;  coiidition  of,  in  early  days,  t6. ;  war 
fare  between  Chinese  and,  68 ;  robbed  by  the 
mandarins,  68  ;  conditioji  of  in  1715  as  reported 
by  De  ^lailla,  ih.,  C9  ;  their  feelings  toward  the 
Dutch,  69;  thf-ir  invasion  of  a  Chinese  settle- 
ment, 74  ;  Lu  Chow's  scheme  for  the  subjection 
of,  ib  ;  incessant  warfare  with,  76;  ten  tribes  of, 
combine  in  1731  and  attack  Shoka  (Changwha), 
ib.,  11 ;  they  molest  Benyowsky  and  his  party, 
84  ;  Benyow.sky  retaliates,  85,  8(5  ;  dress  of  chiefs 
and  warriors  as  seen  by  Benyowsky,  86 ;  their 
metliod  of  ratifying  perpetual  friendship,  87 ; 
Chinese  warfare  witli,  92 ;  ill-treated  by  the 
Chinese,  ib, ;  their  fighting  tactics,  ib, ;  induced 
to  rebel,  93;  their  assistance  sought  iu  rebellion, 
94  ;  bribed  to  change  sides,  ib. ;  (3hine.se  descrip- 
tion of,  99 ;  their  atrocities  against  shipwrecked 
crews.  111,  112;  designated  ••the  cannibals," 
114;  new  rifle,  Ziindnadel.  used  for  first  time  in 
combat  with,  115  note  ;  the  recovery  of  the  re- 
mains of  Mrs.  Hunt,  killed  by  the,  li8;  eighteen 
tribes  of,  under  chief  Tokitok  iu  1874,  119  ;  list  of 
southern  tribps,  ib.\  conference  with,  120  ;  girls, 
boldness  of,  121 ;  the  murder  of  Loochoo  castaways 
by,  123 ;  punishment  of,  by  Japanese  1874  ex- 
pedition,  123-169  ;  Chinese  govenmient  admits  no 
responsibility  for  atrocities  of,  124;  children  of, 
128;  description  of  a  village  of  the,  129;  Chinese 
art  amongst,  129  ;  a  Chinese  style  house  occupied 
by,  i6. ;  conference  with,  134  ;  a  chief  of,  described, 
ih  ;  ear  boring  among  the,  i&.,  150;  hatred  of,  for 
Chinese,  135,  139,  151  ;  conference  with,  141 ;  li^t 
of .  tribes  in  south  Formosa  in  1874,  143;  con- 
ference with,  150;  a  feast  given  by,  t&. ;  a  chief  of, 
described,  ib  ;  bodily  adornments  of,   ih, ;   their 
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of,  448;  fiiiauoing  of,  it  ;  Dr.  Myer's  report  on, 
449 ;  varieties  of  caiie  described,  16. ;  mebbod  of 
planting,  tb.;  cane  crushing  mills,  i&.,  450; 
crushing  machiuory  described,  450  ;  cost  of  mills 
id. ;  losses  through  imperfect  machinery,  ih. ; 
advantages  of  foreign  machinery  for.  i6. ;  con- 
servaiism  of  native  manufacturers  of ,  16 ;  filihy 
methods  of  manufacturers  of,  ih. ;  native  manu- 
facLuriug  process  described,  ih. ;  clayed  or  white, 
manufacture  of,  ib.;  grading  of,  451;  samshu 
manufactured  from.  ib. ;  market  relations  with 
the  trade,  i6. ;  south  Formosan  production  of, 
ib. ;  Takow  brown,  t6. ;  gross  adulteration  of,  ib. ; 
grades  of,  ib. ;  market  for,  \b. ;  foreigners  con- 
nection with  trade  in,  ib.;  export  to  Japan  of,  ib  ; 
govertmient  plan  for  development  of,  452 ;  in- 
troduction of  Hawaiian  cme,  ih.;  education  of 
students  as  experts  in,  ib. ;  Formosa  Sugar  Manu- 
facturing Go's  plant,  ih. ;  Japanese  factory  for 
white,  ib, ;  American  crushing  mills,  ih. ;  Dr. 
Nitobe*8  report  on  future  of,  ib. ;  465 ;  irrigation 
of  fields,  ib.;  fertilizing,  ih;  improved  methods  of 
inaunfacture,  ib. ;  expected  increase  in  production, 
456,  64'i;  regulations  applying  to,  456;  export 
statistics  of,  457,  458,  643;  satisfactory  experi- 
ments with  Hawaian  cane,  557  ;  tax  on,  615  ; 
late  developments  in,  642,  exports  for  years  1899- 
1901,643. 

Sugar  tax,  615. 

Sugimura,  Mr.  S.,  positiou  held  in  Japanese  (1874) 
expedition  by,  169. 

Suibisho  (Tsuibetsum),  engagement  near,  832, 

Suihenkiaku  (Suitengka>,  Japanese  advance  guard 
at,  visited  by  three  foreigners,  306;  Japanese 
force  marches  from,  to  relief  of  capital,  ib. ;  large 
production  of  tea  in  the  neighborhood  of,  380 ; 
gold  found  in  Keluug  river  near,  460 ;  gold 
washing  visible  near,  467  ;  coal  mines  in  operation 
near,  485 ;  coal  measures  near,  489 ;  rainfall  at, 
XVIII. 

Suihong.     See  Zuiho, 

Suilienbe.     See  Saireiibi. 

Suirenbi  (Suilienbe),  coal  mensures  near,  489. 

Suiriko,  indications  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
at,  493. 

Suisenrei,  movement  of  Japanese  troops  in  vicinity 
of,  332. 

Sullivan,  Captain,  178  ;  beaten  by  Yamen  runners, 
.188. 

Sulphur,  mines  of,  177  note;  location  of  chief  sol - 
fataras,  495  ;  description  of  springs  at  Hokuto  of, 
ib.  ;  the  producing  districts  of,  496 ;  the  Hanreisho 
deposits  described,  497 ;  beautiful  formation  of, 
ih,;  as  found  in  a  crater,  tb. ;  Kinpori  deposits  des- 
cribed, 498;  a  natural  cauldron  of,  tb. ;  neglect  by 
Dutch  and  Koxinga  of,  ib.\  official  proclamation 
relative  to,  499;  memorial  to  the  Chinese  Emperor 
by  the  Governor  of  Fokien  regarding,  ib, ;  Imperial 
edict  regarding,  ib. ;  childish  measures  adopted 
by  mandarins  to  suppress  production  of,  ib.; 
government  monopoly  declared  in,  500;  Chinese 
ignore  the  prohibition  against  working,  ih.;  de- 
clared a  government  monopoly,  tb. ;  establishment 
of  government  bureau  for,  501 ;  erection  of  powder 
mill  at  Taipeh  for  consumption  of,  ib. ;  description 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  stills  for,  tb,  502;  Chi- 
nese manufacture  of,  502  ;  market  price  of,  503  ; 
degree  of  fineness  of,  504  ;  foreign  demand  for,  tb.; 
table  of  exports  of,  ib.;  recent  developments  in 
production  of,  645  ;  Kinpori  deposits  opened,  ih,; 
export  for  years  J  890  to  1901,  645. 

Sua,  Geueral,  holds  his  ground  a^a^iust  tho  French 


at  Hobe,   229,   230;   displays  activity,   237;  hi 
praises  suug,  241 ;  his  conduct  rewarded,  242. 

Sunaga,  Major,  292. 

Sunken  castle,  story  of,  at  the  Pescadores,  12  no 

Sun-stroke,  116. 

Surisawa,  Major,  movemeut  of  troops  under  co: 
mand  of,  336 

Surveys,  Bureau  of,  status  of,  597. 

Susan  Douglas,  wreck  of  brig,  181. 

8ns  taivitmis,  XV. 

Suthora  buloniachus,  V,  X,  XI;   8.  suffusa,  X; 
riloinachuSt  ib, 

Sutliffe,  Mr.  Albert,  blackaded  iu  Tamsui,  224 

Suya  crinigera,  VI,  XI. 

Swallows  in  Formosa,  VII. 

Swatow,  export  of  Pouchoug  tea  to,  387  ;  indigo  i 
ported  from,  516 ;  pine  apple  fibre  shipped  to, 
shipping  betweeu  Formosa  and,  637 ;  rainfall 
XVIII. 

Sweet  potatoes,  557. 

Swift f  Briiish  gunboat,  236. 

Swifts  iu  Formosa,  VIII. 

Swinhoe,   Mr.  Robert,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  F.  Z.  S-,  Britl 
Consul,  author  of   "  Notes  on  Formosa,**  99 ;  d 
cribes  official  emoluments,  etc.,  100;   nomina 
Vice-Consul  at  Taiwan.  174  ;  remove?  to  Hobe,  17 
and  note;  secures  the   inclusion  of  Banka  in  th**- 
treaty  port,  176 ;  re-establishes  himself  at  Taiwi 
fu,  177 ;  as  a  naturalist,  ib.  note ;  promoted 
Amoy,  tb. ;  sketch  of  his  career,  ib. ;  his  visit 
the  sulphur  mines  iu  search  of  enslaved  foreig- 
ners, ib, ;  first  to  report  on  the  possibility  of  aij* 
export   trade   iu    Formosa   tea,   373 ;    report  o 
*'fire   hiir*     near    Kagi   by,     493;    reference   to 
his   valuable  researches   in  the  zoology  of  For- 
mosa,  IV  ;  reference  to  his  '*  Revised  Catalogue  of 
the  Birds  of  China  and  its  Islands,"  X;  his  list  oi 
Formosan  mammalia,  appendix  III. 

Swinlioe*s  Ooat  antelope,  XVI. 

8winhoe*8  Rtissia  Deer,  XVI. 

Switzerland,  Formosa  trade  with,  626,  627. 

Sylvia,  Mouut,  2;  magnificent  view  of,  413. 


Taan,  217. 

Taiohu  (known   as  Taiwanfu  from   1877  to  1895)-^ 
creation  of  Chinese  official  city  at,  244,  245 ;  ex— 
planation  of  confnsiou  iu  nomenclature   of,  tb.  Z 
camphor  stills  near,   415;   government  camphor 
office  at,  436 ;  output  of  camphor   from   districts 
near,  tb. ;  indigo  in  district  of,  517;  China  grass 
in  district  of,  523  ;  silk  cotton  tree  in  district  oi, 
539;    paper    mauufacture    in    district    of,     543; 
Elaeococca  plant   near,  552;   tobacco  in   dtstriot 
of,  553 ;  tree  bean  iu  district  of,  556 ;  establish* 
meut  of  cho  (district  office)  at,  597;   schools  tk, 
603 ;   school  for  silk  culture  at,  604 ;   prison  tk, 
610  ;  hospital  at,  612  ;     brigade  headquarters  at, 
619 ;  government  arsenal  at,  tb.;  winds  at,  XXIIl; 
rainfall    at,   XVIII.     See    Taiwanfu   of    Central 
Forviosa. 

Tahaze.     See  Tallow  Tree, 

Taiankang.     See  Taianko. 

Taianko  (Taiankang),  mat  making  carried  on  at, 
529. 

Taifang,  created  a  ting,  98. 

Taihoku  (Taipeh,  Taipeh-fu  or  Taipak.),  the  district 
city  of,  marked  out,  211 ;  rapid  growth  of,  tb. ;  as 
sessment  of  wealthy  men  for  funds  for  construction 
of,  ib.;  capital  established  at,  244  ;  Chinese  officers 
stationed  at,  245 ;  the  reconstruction  of,  as  the 
capital  city,  246,  247;  location  of,  261;  nomen- 
clature of,  explained,  tb. ;  new  fortifications  erect- 
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weeu  Tainan  and,  213 ;  military  force  in, 
French  campaign,  230;  fear  of  Frencli 
e  of,  235 ;  protected  by  new  fortifications, 
.pital  established  at,  244  ;  modern  improve- 
in,  247  ;  a  visit  to  the  Chinese  governor  at 
men,  described,  263;  the  ofificors  of  the 
>san  Republic  housed  in  the  yanieus  of, 
fie  creation  of  a  republic  celebrated  at,  283 ; 
I  naval  officers  visit,  264  ;  the  transport  by 
Chinese  soldiers  from,  295 ;  threatened  by 
38e,  300 ;  a  midnight  view  of  an  anxious 
b. ;  the  flight  of  the  Republican  officers 
301 ;  the  sacking  and  burning  of,  ib. ;  302, 
Japanese  at  request  of  a  party  of  foreigners 
upon,  306;  Japanese  arrive  at,  307;  the 
3se  occupation  of,  311,  312  ;  the  first  days  of 
.pital  under  the  new  regime,  312;  the  staff 
Governor-General  at,  313  :  »rray  of  occupa- 
ove  southward  from,  315  ;  dififi«'ulty  of  keep- 
en  communication  with,  321  ;  unruly  Japan- 
•lies  at,  341 ;  statistics  of  military  hospital  at, 
rst  savages  to  visit  the  Japanese  at,  343; 

on  by  rebels,  367,  368 ;  cultivation  of  tea  in 
y  of,  378,  379  ;  camphor  on  bills  to  north  of, 
rsenal  at,  406  ;  plant   for  treating  camphor 

423;  government  camphor  office  in,  437; 
)tion  of  the  Camphor  Factory  at,  i6.,  438 ; 
ition  of  sugar  near,  446,  447 ;  distance  to 
elds  from,  460  ;  coal  in  the  vicinity  of,  476 ; 
stion  of  coal  near,  485  ;  coal  measures  in 
y  surrounding,  490;  indications  of  petroleum 
atural  gas  near,  493;  erection  of  powder 
t,  501 ;  sulphur  springs  near,  496 ;  indigo 
brict  of,  517  ;  Bowstring  hemp  cultivation 
8;  Rose  ^fallow  plant  near,  539;  bamboo 
factory  in  district  of,  543;  paper  mulberry 
acture  near,  545  ;  Wikstroemia  retusa  plant 
near,  547  ;  tapioca  plant  found  near,  555  ; 
constructed  city  of,  described,  592-594  ;  seat 
>  (district  office)  at,  597 ;  foreign  residents 
9;  central  hospital  at,  603  :  normal  school 
hinese   at,   60*2;  primary    school   at,    603; 

for  police  and  jailors  at,  604 ;  agricultural 

at,  ib.  ;  Spanish  mission  at,  608  ;  district 
at,  609;  prison  at,  610;  hospital  at,  612  ; 
1  of  sewerage  in,  613 ;  review  of  taxes  of 
•  prefecture  of,  616  ;  brigade  headquarters 
);  government  arsenal  at,  ib.  ;    condition  of 

in,  620;  railwuy  to  Tamsni  from,  621; 
1  post  office  at,  622  ;  central  railway  station 
!3 ;    rainfall    ot,    XVIII;    temperature  at, 

heavy  winds  at,  XXIII. 
ats.     See  Taika  Rush. 
ish    (Scirpus),   a   valuable   pliable  matting 

from,  528;  doubtful  classification  of  plant, 
scription  of,  ib. ;  locality  of  cultivation  and 
d  of  propagation,  ib.]  the  discoveiy  of, 
avage  workers  in,  529  ;  methods  of  mat 
g   from,   described,   ib.  ;  value   of  products 

location  of   industry,   ib. ;    valuable   hats 
from,  530  ;  a  substitute  for  Panama    straw, 
cent  developments  in  manufacture  of  hats 
546. 
See  Taiko. 

See  Taikoaei. 
ishiro.     See  Taika  Rush. 
a.ika),   236 ;  Japanese   occnpation   of,  334  ; 
naking    carried    on    at,    529 ;    Amoy    and 
?choo  Hoklos  in,  591. 

vvao),  establishment  of  Japanese  camphor- 
.t,  408 ;  camphor   station   at,   409 ;   armed 

at,  480 ;  coal  measures  near,  490 ;  petro- 


leum spring  at,  495 ;  high  quality  of  China  grass 
from,  523. 

Taikochosho,  paper  made  from  bamboo  at,  543. 

Taikokan  (Tokoham),  Chinese  war  against  the  tribes 
to  the  south  of,  252-254;  the  sale  of  savage  flesh 
to  Chinese  at,  254-255;  Chinese  attack  Japanese 
near,  325;  attack  on  cavalry  troop  in  vicinity  of, 
327,  328;  Japanese  engagement  near  and  capture 
of,  329;  Chinese  military  expedition  against 
savages  near,  406;  camphor  station  at,  409,  410 ; 
unusual  yield  of  camphor  from  a  tree  near,  413; 
future  of,  as  camphor  producing  district,  416 ; 
treacherous  treatment  of  savages  by  Chinese  at, 
417;  armed  guards  at,  430;  the  scene  of  an 
amusing  swindle,  433;  camphor  trees  to  be 
planted  at,  436;  coal  measures  near,  489,490; 
indigo  found  near,  518;  Broussonctia  kashinoki 
found  near,  546 ;  police  artillery  stationed  at, 
611. 

Taikoko  (Twa-kang-kau),  gold  found  near  river,  461. 

Taikosei  (Taikasei),  76. 

Tailor,  a,  becomes  commander-in-chief  of  Imperial 
troops,  31-32. 

Tainan  (-fu),  (Taiwanfu  from  1624  to  1887),  Wan 
San-ho  driven  by  storm  in  1430  on  shore  at,  5 ; 
savages  at,  extend  kind  treatment  to  shipwrecked 
Chinese,  ib. ;  pirate  lands  near,  ib. ;  occupied  as 
headquarters  for  powerful  baud  of  pirates,  6 ; 
Japanese  traders  establish  in  1592  their  head- 
quarters at,  7 ;  possesses  a  trade  with  many  lands 
during  16tli  century,  ib. ;  methods  of  piratical 
traders  at,  8 ;  the  flrst  Dutch  settlement  in,  12; 
the  trick  of  the  ox-skin  practised  at,  13 ;  arrival 
of  the  Dutch  at,  ib. ;  its  Chinese  and  Japanese 
settlements,  ib. ;  fortiflcations  erected  by  the 
Dutch  at,  ib. ;  becomes  the  great  trading  depot  of 
the  Dutch,  14  ;  its  articles  of  trade,  ib. ;  .value  of 
Dutch  early  trade  at,  15;  the  Japanese  in,  opeu 
hostilities  against  the  Dutch  at,  16, 17, 18 ;  Spanish 
prisoners  of  war  brought  to.  22  ;  grand  feast  at  the 
savage  village  near,  24  ;  the  first  European  woman 
to  arrive  at,  25 ;  Koxinga  prepares  for  an  attack  on, 
36 ;  the  conflict  between  the  Dutch  and  Koxinga's 
forces  at,  37-41 ;  the  Dutch  defeat  and  the  sur- 
render of,  42-47  ;  Sakkam  village  becomes  known 
as,  49  :  life  of  Koxinga  family  at,  50-61 ;  English 
factory  estahli.sh*  d  in  1680  at,  59;  surrender  of, 
to  the  Imperial  Chinese,  61 ;  Sakkam  declared  by 
the  Chinese  the  capital  under  the  name  of,  id., 
64 ;  an  administrative  division  of  Formosa,  ib.  ; 
troops  despatched  from,  65 ;  captured  in  1720  by 
rebels,  71  ;  Imperial  officers  flee  from,  ib. ;  fiercely 
attacked  by  rebels  in  1784,  81  ;  rebels  lay  siege  in 
1800  to,  93  ;  captured  by  rebels,  94,  95 ;  descrip- 
tion of,  99;  residence  of  Chinese  officers  at,  100; 
disappearance  of  its  harbour,  102  ;  visited  by  the 
trading  ship  Jamesinay  103;  terrible  massacre  of 
197;  British  subjects  at,  104-106;  journey  by  foot  of 
foreigners  held  as  prisoners  to,  10(5, 107;  British  gun- 
boat Cormorant  stationed  at,  1 15;  General  Le  Gendre 
at,  117,  121 ;  territory  to  the  south  of,  described, 
118,  119 ;  defences  at,  strengthened,  154  ;  fears  in, 
concerning  Japanese  designs,  155  ;  port  of,  opened 
to  foreign  trade  and  residence,  174  ;  British  con- 
sulate established  at,  ib. ;  export>4  and  imports  iu 
1860  for,  i6. ;  unhealthiness  of,  ib. ;  British  con- 
sulate transferred  from,  175;  foreign  residents  at, 
in  1864,  176  :  British  consulate  re-established  at, 
177;  ^Ir.  Robert  Swinhoe  as  Consul  at,  ib  ; 
pirates  near,  180;  foreign  victims  of  pirates  arrive 
at,  181 ;  anti-foreign  troubles  at,  and  disposal  of 
same,    190-198;     attack    by    British    forces   ou 
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Chinese  uear,  196,  197 ;  Rize  of  district  of,  208 ; 
^rst  telegraph  line  to,  310,  236;  **  Taiwanfa " 
becomes  "  Tainanfu,"  244 ;  created  in  1887  a 
Chinese  prefecture,  tb  ;  confusion  in  nomencla- 
ture of,  explained,  245  ;  Governor  Liu  Ming-chuan 
imprisoned  in  his  yamen  by  the  populace  at,  245- 
246 ;  Liu  Yung-fu,  Black  Flag  Chief,  arrives  at, 
846;  panic-stricken  Chinese  taotni  at,  relieved 
from  office,  347  ;  **  glorious  "  Chinese  victories 
telegraphed  from,  348;  reported  execution  of 
Admiral  Kabayama  by  Ciiineso  at,  849;  the 
capital  of  the  Formosan  Republic  established  at, 
351  ;  Liu  and  other  Republican  officers  flee  from, 
357 ;  great  excitement  at,  on  reported  approach  of 
Japanese  troops,  361  ;  Japanese  heads  exhibited 
at,  ib. ;  President  Liu's  attempts  at  surrender, 
362,  363 ;  assistance  by  foreigners  of,  to  provide 
for  a  peaceful  entry,  363 ;  occupation  of  by  Japa- 
nese troops,  ib. ;  arrival  of  Lieut -General  Nogi's 
forces,  364  ;  foreigners  at,  during  early  days  of  oc- 
cupation, t6. ;  unsuccessful  attempt  to  grow  tea 
near,  380;  American  traders  visit,  in  1855;  400; 
trade  limits  at,  402;  acreage  under  sugar  in  terri- 
tory covered  by  old  prefecture  of,  445 ;  varieties  of 
nagar  manufactured  near,  and  markets  for,  451 ; 
white  sugar  factory  at,  454  ;  coal  survey  starting 
from,  480 ;  indicaiions  of  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  in  former  prefecture  of,  493 ;  principal  salt 
producing  fields  in  old  prefecture  of,  505;  salt 
monopoly  entrusted  to  Prefect  of,  506;  salt  office 
at,  509 ;  indigo  produced  in  old  prefecture  of,  517  ; 
China  grass  in  old  prefecture  of,  523 ;  Sisal  hemp 
plant  near,  533;  mnnufacture  of  Banana  fibre  in 
old  prefecture  of,  537  ;  Brotisscnietia  kashinoki  at, 
546;  Peanut  oil  manufacture  at,  547  ;  cultivation 
of  tree  bean  near,  556 ;  Areca  fans  made  at,  ib. ; 
established  as  a  cho  (district  office),  597 ;  foreign 
residents  at,  599,  600;  schools  at,  602,  603  ;  school 
for  native  police  at,  604  ;  English  Presbyterian 
Mission  school  at,  607 ;  District  Court  at,  609 ; 
Prison  at,  610;  hospital  at,  612;  Brigade  head- 
quarters at,  619;  government  arsenal  at,  ib.; 
narrow  gauge  tramway  constructed  to,  620;  ter- 
minal of  railway  at,  621 ;  rat u fall  in,  XVIII ;  tem- 
perature of,  XXI ;  winds  at,  XXIII.  (See  Sak- 
team), 

"Tainanfu  Church  News,"  mission  newspaper  en- 
titled the,  607. 

Taiping  rebellion,  its  counterpart  in  Formosa,  95  ; 
creates  unrest,  96,  97. 

Tainzai.     See  Talichau, 

Tait  A  Co.,  start  business  in  south  Formosa,  177 
note ;  their  premises  at  Tamsui  endangered  by 
French  bombardment,  225  ;  their  establishment  at 
Daitotei  (Twatutia),  805  ;  first  shipment  of  Formo- 
san tea  for  foreign  markets  made  by,  373 ;  date 
of  their  estahlishment  at  Tamsui,  374;  young 
coffee  plants  brought  into  the  island  by  a  com- 
pradore  of,  554. 

Taito  (Taitnng).  the  prefecture  of,  created  by  the 
Chinese,  244  ;  coal  measures  near,  490  ;  cultivation 
of  China  grass  in,  523  ;  fibre  made  from  screw 
pine  at,  537  ;  Broussojtetia  kashinoki  found  at, 
546;  cultivation  of  sesame  in,  550;  cultivation  of 
tobacco  by  the  savages  of,  553 ;  Hakkas  resident 
near,  591;  establishment  of  cho  at,  597;  large 
plantation  works  established  by  Japanese  at,  646. 

Taitokei,  movement  of  Japanese  troops  in  vicinity 
of,  336. 

Taituug.     See  Taito. 

Taiwan,  application  to  the  whole  island  of  the 
name,  63 ;  official  designation  of  Formosa  as,  596. 


Taiwan,  Republic  of,  See  R&}mbl\c 

Taiwan  (fu),  city  of,  (South  Formosa).  See  Tai^ian- 
fn. 

Taiwan,  the  Bank  of,  payment  for  camphor  by,  437 ; 
forgery  of  notes  of,  by  Chinese,  610 ;  tlie  chief 
financial  organ  in  Formosa,  617;  the  official 
status  of,  ib. ;  special  law  relative  to,  ib. ;  charac- 
ter of  business  of,  t6.,  618  ;  silver  yen  uotes  issued 
by,  618 ; 

TatMJan,  S.  S.,  first  regular  liner  between  Hongkong 
and  Formosa,  179 ;  how  obtained  by  the  Douglas 
Co.,  206  note  ;  is  wn  eked  on  the   Pescadores,  217. 

Taiwanfu.  city  of,  (Central  Formosa).     See  Taicku, 

"Taiwanfu,"  the  sugar  district  known  as,  451. 

Taiwan-keyaki  tree,  558. 

Taiwan-sang,  a  mediator  between  clans,  96  ;  incites 
the  clans  to  attack  the  government,  97  ;  promised 
official  position  as  reward  of  disbanding,  ih. ;  the 
conciliation  prevented  by  the  Tamsui  ting,  i^- ; 
joined  by  the  Tamsui  braves,  ih.  ;  captures  Chang- 
wha  and  clears  out  the  officials,  ih.  ;  is  proclaimed 
king,  98;  defeated  by  Imperial  troops  and  crucifi- 
ed, ib. 

Taiwan-sugi  tree,  568. 

Taiwan-yuto.     See  Jatropha. 

Tajima,  Naval  Lieut.,  in  tiie  attack  on  the  Pesca- 
dores, 267. 

Takampada^  the  goddess,  worshipped  by  savages,  16. 

Takonoki.     See  Screw  pine. 

Takahashi,  Mr.  T.,  member  of  firat  expedition  to 
Botel  Tobago,  585. 

Taka<:hihOy  Japanese  warship,  293,  298. 

Takikawa,  Commander,  I.  J.  N.,  294. 

Takashima,  Lieut.  General,  Viscount,  appointed  as 
Vice  Governor-General  of  Formosa,  and  miiitary 
commander,  354  ;  departs  from  the  Pesc^doms  for 
attack  on  south,  359. 

Takow  (Takao  or  Takau\  sole  survivor  of  the  Rorer 
massacre  reaches.  115;  shipwrecked  Bastiee  Is- 
landers sent  to,  118;  Mr.  Carrol,  British  Consul 
at,  119;  General  Le  Gendre's  journey  to,  121; 
garrison  at,  strengthened  in  fear  of  Ja|>anese 
invasion  in  1874,  154;  Chinese  flee  from,  155;  an 
important  port  in  the  "  fifties,"  172  ;  a  dependent 
-port  of  Taiwan,  174  ;  opening  of,  ib  ;  Mr.  Swinhoe 
arrives,  at,  ib, ;  the  port  of,  assumes  importance, 
ib.  \  Chinese  maritime  customs  opened  at,  176; 
imports  and  exports  in  1866  of,  177;  early  shipp- 
ing interests  at,  179 ;  wrecks  at,  182  ;  auti-foreign 
troubles  at,  and  settlement  of  same,  191-196; 
connected  by  road  with  Pinan  (Pilam),  209;  new 
fort  built  at.,  210;  nu>dern  gnns  placed  in  fort  at, 
213;  Chinese  plans  for  improving  the  harbour  at, 
214;  wrecks  at,  216-218;  massing  of  Chinese 
troops  at,  during  French  campaign,  235 ;  futile 
attempt  to  block  the  harbour  of,  ib.  ;  telegraph 
line  between  Tiiinanfu  and,  247  ;  Chinese  plans 
for  railway  terminating  at,  *250 ;  explotiion  of 
magazine  nt,  34C,  347;  reported  defeat  ox  Japan 
ese  fieet  off,  348 ;  Chinese  gunboat  lands  muni- 
tions at,  349 :  Liu  Yung-fu,  the  Black  Flag  Chief 
at,  351 ;  arrival  of  Japanese  infantry  in  vicinity 
of,  356;  bombardment  of,  by  the  Japanese  fleet, 
357 ;  occupation  of,  by  Japanese  marines,  358 ; 
concession  at,  granted  in  1855  to  American  traders 
at,  401 ;  Americans  establisli  a  light  at,  t6. ;  they 
undertake  to  keep  the  port  free  of  pirates,  t6. ; 
cessation  of  camphor  exportjfrom,  410;  export  of 
rattans  from,  412;  sugar  manufactured  uear,  451 ; 
sugar  district  known  as  the,  ib. ;  laud  near,  for 
production  of  salt,  505 ;  salt  produoing  fields  at, 
ib, ;  method  of  salt  manufacture  near,  508 ;  salt 
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office  at,  509;  sisul  liomp  plant  at,  633;  rose 
mallow  Dear,  540;  Hnkkas  tesideut  near,  591  ; 
Spanish  miAsiou  at,  608;  permanent  garrison 
at,  619;  furtificatioDs  at,  ih. ;  railway  terminus 
at,  621 ;  descriptioD  of  harbour  at,  624 ;  improve- 
ments contemplated  in  harbour  at,  ib. ;  total 
trade  of,  63G  ;  sugar  exports  from,  643 

Takow,  tugboat,  357. 

Tallow  tree,  locality  of,  551  ;  manufacture  of  cand- 
les, from  seeds  of,  ib.;  oil  obtained  from,  ib. 

Talibu.     See  Taribu, 

Talichau  (Tairizai),  the  stroughold  of,  81. 

Talpa  insulariSf  XV. 

Tantagisangak,  idol,  worshipped  by  savages,  16; 

Tamsui  or  Tansui  (Hobe  or  Kobi)  Spanish  first 
settlers  at,  20 ;  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  22 ;  cap- 
tured, t6. ;  the  plunder  therefrom,  %b.;  Chinese 
merchants  iu  1629  at,  20 ;  established  as  a  Spanish 
settlement  at,  ib.  ;  the  Spanish  fort,  *'  Sau  Domin- 
go," at,  \b, ;  the  Spanish  church  at,  ih. ;  the  Dutch 
make  a  futile  attack  on,  21;  battle  at,  between 
Dutch  and  Spauish  forces,  22 ;  Dutch  occupation 
of,  ib. ;  Dutch  erect  strong  fort  at,  23 ;  Dutch 
mission  work  at,  ib, ;  present  condition  of  Dutch 
fort  at,  ib. ;  old  fort  at,  a  splendid  memorial  of 
the  Dutch  occupation,  47  ;  Koxinga's  visit  to,  50; 
offered  the  Dutch  by  Glidng  Ching  as  a  place  of 
residence,  57  ;  Imperial  Chinese  army  in  pursuit 
of  rebels  lands  at,  72;  Imperial  punitive  forces 
from  China  laud  at,.  80;  the  pirate,  Tsahkeu, 
lauds  at,  93;  Tsu  Puri's  pirate  junk  attacked  in 
harbour  of,  94 ;  plundered  by  rebels,  96;  Chinese 
military  forces,  a  delusion  at,  100,  101 ;  English 
vessel  Mei-ope  in  1824  visits,  J03;  wreck  of  the 
Ann  near,  104,  109 ;  an  important  port  iu  the 
"  fifties,"  172  ;  i^rauce  obtains  the  opening  of,  to 
foreign  trade  and  residence,  174;  declared  the 
British  consular  port  of  Formosa,  175;  British 
Consulate  established  aboard  Adventure  nt,  ib  ; 
early  schooner  trade  of,  ib  ;  export  of,  in  1861, 
i6.;  foreign  firms  in  1862  at,  ib.  ;  treaty  port 
limits  defined.  175;  ireaiy  port  limits  extended 
to  include  Banka,  176;  Chinese  maritime 
customs  established  at,  i6. ;  British  residents 
in  1866  in,  178  and  note;  trade  in  1866 
•  f,  ib  ;  wrecks  near,  180,  181,  182  note;  numer- 
ous pirates  off  coast  between  Kelulig  and,  183;  a 
pirate  ship  carries  a  foreigner  into  harbour  of,  ib  ; 
Chinese  populace  of,  hostile  to  foreigners,  188; 
attack  on  Dent&  Co.'s  house  t6. ;  armed  lascars 
la!)ded  from  Vhulex,  ib. ;  armed  force  led  by 
British  consil  bring  mandarins  to  their  senses 
ib.;  attack  on  British  men-of-war's  men,  189; 
British  naval  force  landed,  ib  ;  British  naval  force 
obtain  the  recovery  of  stolen  property,  ib. ; 
hostility  towards  foreigners  on  the  increase  at, 
198;  situation  at,  serious,  199 ;  underlings  of  the 
Tamsui  ting  refuse  succor  to  wouuded  foreigners, 
200 ;  British  and  American  gunboats  arrive  at, 
201  ;  British  consul  collects  an  armed  force  at,  to 
rescue  foreigners  at  Banka,  204  ;  Count  Kabayama 
in  1873  travels  to,  208  ;  new  Chinese  administra- 
tive division  at,  211;  wrecks  at,  217,  218;  events  at, 
during  French  campaign,  219-242;  entrance  to, 
protected  by  torpedoes,  223 ;  description  of 
foreign  settlement  at,  225;  the  French  bombird 
ment  of,  225,  226;  reckless  firing  of  the  French  at, 
227,  228  ;  meagre  Chinese  loss  of  life  during  honi- 
bardraout  of,  227  ;  the  French  effect  a  landing  at, 
228  ;  tfte  inland  engagement  at,  ib. ;  many  wouu- 
ded Chinese  carried  to  hospital  at,  ib,;  French 
heads    displayed    in     the     market      place      at, 


229;  failure  of  the  French  defeaohment  landed 
at,  ib  ;  blockade  of,  231-237;  blockade  raised, 
238;  Chinese  version  of  victory  over  French 
at,  243;  Chinese  general  at,  245  note;  ap- 
pearance of,  in  1895,  iJ60;  position  of,  261 ;  con- 
fusion in  nomenclature  relating  to,  explained,  t&. ; 
the  defences  of,  285  ;  disturbances  attendant  on 
Japanese  occupation,  at,  307  ;  the  foreign  captain 
of  Arthur  held  prisoner  by  Chinese,  308  :  Chinese 
keep  up  continual  fire  ou  German  ship,  ib.  ;  seri- 
ous situation  at,  ib.;  breech-blocks  of  guns  at, 
secured  by  foreigners,  309 ;  Chinese  battery  at, 
fires  on  Arthur,  ib. ;  German  gunboat  litis  silences 
Chinese  battery,  309 ;  foreigners  at,  ib. ;  powder 
magazine  explodes  at,  310 ;  first  JapSnese  troops 
ariive  at,  ib. ;  shipment  of  Chinese  prisoners  from, 
ib. ;  landing  of  5  \000  rifles  by  Chinese  at,  349 ;  tea 
grown  ou  hills  near,  372;  necessity  for  construc- 
tion of  a  suitable  harbour  at,  373 ;  establish- 
ment of  foreign  tea  firms  at,  374 ;  tea  lead  im- 
ported as  treasure  at,  376 ;  shipping  tea  at, 
388 ;  condition  of  harbour  at,  389 ;  dependence 
upon  tea  for  existence  of,  394 ;  sales  of  camphor 
to  foreigners  at,  402 ;  made  a  treaty  port,  ib. ; 
aggressive  action  against  foreigners  by  camphor 
monopolists  at,  404  ;  export  of  camphor  from,  410, 
433,  485,  437  ;  Custom's  commissioner  at,  applies 
for  opening  of  Formosan  coal  mines,  479  ;  market 
for  coal  at,  488  ;  sulphur  springs  near,  496 ;  taotai 
instructed  to  suppress  sulphur  trade  in^  600: 
importation  from  Quemoy  of  salt  to,  506,  507; 
salt  oftice  at,  509;  export  of  jute  from,  530; 
American  aloe  at,  533 ;  export  of  pine-apple  fibre 
from,  635 ;  manufacture  of  paper  from  bamboo 
near,  543  ;  pith  and  pith  paper  shipped  from,  ib. ; 
foreign  residents  at,  599  ;  primary  school  at.  603; 
headquarters  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion at,  605 ;  ancient  Spanish  Mission  at,  6t)8 ; 
water  works  at,  613  ;  fortifications  at,  619 ;  railway 
running  to,  621  ;  harbour  of,  description  of,  622; 
harbour  improvement  work  required  at,  624; 
troublesome  bar  at,  2&. ;  plan  for  improvement  of, 
ib. ;  total  trade  of,  636 ;  shippiug  at,  during 
typhoon,  XXVI. 

Tamsui  hsien  or  district,  administrative  division 
known  as,  established,  211  ;  reference  to,  244;  tea 
plants  introduced  in,  373. 

Tamsui /i)t^,  administrative  division  known  as,  73; 
description  of,  92,  90 ;  opened  to  foreign  trade  and 
residence,  174 ;  landing  of  naval  force  at,  189. 

Tamsui  Trade  Report  for  1891,  extract  from,  406. 

Tamsui  river,  blocked  by  Chinese,  237 ;  construction 
by  Chinese  of  bridge  at  Daitotei  (Twatutia)  cross- 
ing the,  250;  description  of,  261 ;  floods  on,  344; 
Kelung  river  intersected  by,  460;  proximity  of 
Sulphur  Springs  to,  496;  indigo  grown  iu  valley 
of,  617  ;  yield  of  China  grass  from  field  near,  524  ; 
railvvay  bridge  over  the,  621. 

Tamsuy.     See  Tavisui. 

Tanaka  Company,  description  of  gold  mine  belong- 
ing, to,  471. 

Tanaka,  private,  narrow  escape  of,  327. 

Tanaka,  Rear-Admiral,  position  held  in  Japanese 
(1874)  expedition  by,  169;  first  governor  of  the 
Pescadores,  268 ;  first  prefect  of  Taihoku,  313 ; 
entertains  the  savages,  343 

Tan  Akoon,  the  traitor,  232. 

Tang  Ching-sung,  is  appointed  Acting  Governor  of 
Formosa,  256;  a  description  of,  263;  his  explana- 
tion of  the  rewards  offered  for  Japanese  heads,  264; 
he  grants  a  military  passport  to  the  author,  ib. ; 
his  military  forces,  ib  ;  proclamation  announcing 
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of,  448  J  fiuauoing  of,  ih.\  Dr.  Myer's  report  on, 
449 ;  varieties  of  caiie  described,  t&. ;  method  of 
planting,  ih.'t  cane  crushing  mills,  id.,  450; 
crushing  machinery  described,  450  ;  cost  of  mills 
t6. ;  losses  through  imperfect  machinery,  ih. ; 
advantages  of  foreign  machinery  for.  t6.;  con- 
servaiism  of  native  manufacturers  of ,  t6 ;  fiUhy 
methods  of  manufacturers  of,  ih. ;  native  manu- 
facturing process  described,  ih. ;  clayed  or  white, 
manufacture  of,  t6. ;  grading  of,  451;  samshu 
mauufactured  from,  ih. ;  market  relations  with 
the  trade,  i6. ;  south  Formosan  production  of, 
i5. ;  Takow  brown,  t6. ;  gross  adulteration  of,  ih. ; 
grades  of,  id. ;  market  for,  ib. ;  foreigners  con- 
nection with  trade  in,  ih, ;  export  to  Japan  of,  ib  ; 
government  plan  for  development  of,  452 ;  in- 
troduction of  Hawaiian  cine,  t&. ;  education  of 
students  as  experts  in,  ih. ;  Formosa  Sugar  Manu- 
facturing Go's  plant,  ih. ;  Japanese  factory  for 
white,  ib. ;  American  crushing  mills,  ib. ;  Dr. 
Nitobe's  report  on  future  of,  ih. ;  455  ;  irrigation 
of  fields,  ib.;  fertilizing,  ib;  improved  methods  of 
maunfacture,  ih. ;  expected  increase  in  production, 
456,  642;  regulations  applying  to,  456;  export 
statistics  of,  457,  458,  643;  satisfactory  experi- 
ments with  Hawaian  cane,  557  ;  tax  on,  615 ; 
late  developments  in,  642,  exports  for  years  1899- 
1901,643. 

Sugar  tax,  615. 

Sugimura,   Mr.  S.,   position  held  in  Japanese  (1874) 

expedition  by,  169. 
.  Suibisho  (Tsuibetsum),  engagement  near,  832, 

Suihunkiaku  (Suitengkas  Japanese  advance  guard 
at,  visited  by  three  foreigners,  306;  Japanese 
force  marches  from,  to  relief  of  capital,  ih. ;  large 
production  of  tea  in  the  neighborhood  of,  380 ; 
gold  found  in  Kelung  river  near,  460 ;  gold 
washing  visible  near,  467  ;  coal  mines  in  operation 
near,  485 ;  coal  measures  near,  489 ;  rainfall  at, 
XVIII. 

Suihong.    See  Zuiho, 

Suilienbe.     See  Sairenbi. 

Suirenbi  (Suilienbe),  coal  mensures  near,  489. 

Suiriko,  indications  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
at,  493. 

Suisenrei,  movement  of  Japanese  troops  in  vicinity 
of,  332. 

Sullivan,  Captain,  178  ;  beaten  by  Yamen  runners, 
.188. 

Sulphur,  mines  of,  177  note ;  location  of  chief  sol- 
fataras,  495 ;  description  of  springs  at  Hokuto  of, 
ib. ;  the  producing  districts  of,  496;  the  Hanreisho 
deposits  described,  497 ;   beautiful  formation  of,  { 
tb.;  as  found  in  a  crater,  th. ;  Kinpori  deposits  des-  i 
cribed,  498;  a  natural  cauldron  of,  ih.;  neglect  by  | 
Dutch  and  Koxinga  of,  ib.;  official  proclamation 
relative  to,  499 ;  memorial  to  the  Chinese  Emperor 
by  the  Governor  of  Fokien  regarding,  t6. ;  Imperial 
edict   regarding,  ib. ;   childish   measures   adopted  ; 
by   mandarins    to    suppress   production   of,   ih. ; 
government  monopoly  declared  in,  500 ;  Chinese  I 
ignore   the   prohibition  against  working,  ih.;  de-  ; 
clarod  a  government  monopoly,  ih. ;  establishment  j 
of  government  bureau  for,  501 ;  erection  of  powder 
mill  at  Taipeh  for  consumption  of,  t&. ;  description 
of  Chinese  and   Japanese  stills   for,  tb,  502;   Chi- 
nese manufacture  of,  502 ;  market  price  of,  503; 
degree  of  fineness  of,  504  ;  foreign  demand  for,  ib.; 
table  of  exports  of,  ib. ;   recent  developments  in 
production  of^  6i5  ;  Kinpori  deposits  opened,  ib. ; 
export  for  yearn  1899  to  1901,  645. 
Sua,  GeoeraJ,  holds  his  ground  against  \.\\©  'PwtLCi\v 


at   Hobe,   229,   230;   displays  activity,   237;  his 
praises  sung,  241  ;  his  conduct  rewarded,  242. 

Sunaga,  Major,  292. 

Sunken  castle,  story  of,  at  the  Pescadores,  12  note. 

Sun-stroke,  116. 

Surisawa,  Major,  movement  of  troops  under  com- 
mand of,  336 

Surveys,  Bureau  of,  status  of,  597, 

Susan  Douglas,  wreck  of  brig,  181. 

8iis  taivamis,  XV. 

Suthora  huloniachus,  V,  X,  XI ;  8.  snffusa,  X ;  S. 
rilomachiLS,  ih, 

SutlifEe,  Mr.  Aibert,  blackaded  iu  Tamsui,  224 

Suya  crinigera,  VI,  XI. 

Swallows  in  Formosa,  VII. 

Swatow,  export  of  Pouchong  tea  to,  387  ;  indigo  im- 
ported from,  516 ;  pine  apple  fibre  shipped  to,  535; 
shipping  between  Formosa  and,  637;  rainfall  at, 
XVIII. 

Sweet  potatoes,  557. 

Swiftj  British  gunboat,  236. 

Swifts  in  Formosa,  VIII. 

Swinhoe,  Mr.  Robert,  F.  R.  G.  S..  F.  Z.  S.,  British 
Consul,  author  of  ••  Notes  on  Formosa,"  99 ;  des- 
cribes official  emoluments,  etc.,  100;  nominated 
Vice-Cousul  at  Taiwan.  174  ;  remove?  to  Hobe,  175 
and  note;  secures  the  inclusion  of  Banka  in  the 
treaty  port,  176 ;  re-establishes  himself  at  Taiwan- 
f  u,  177  ;  as  a  naturalist,  ih.  note ;  promoted  to 
Amoy,  ib. ;  sketch  of  his  career,  ib. ;  his  visit  to 
the  sulphur  mines  iu  search  of  enslaved  foreig- 
ners, ih, ;  first  to  report  on  the  pos.sibility  of  an 
export  trade  in  Formosa  tea,  373 ;  report  on 
"fire  hiir*  near  Kagi  by,  493;  reference  to 
his  valuable  researches  iu  the  zoology  of  For- 
mosa, IV  ;  reference  to  his  **  Revised  Catalogue  of 
the  Birds  of  China  and  its  Islands,"  X;  his  list  of 
Furmosan  mammalia,  appendix  III. 

Swinlioe's  QoatanUlope^  XVI. 

Swinhoe^s  Russia  Deer^  XVI. 

Switzerland,  Formosa  trade  with,  626,  627. 

Sylvia,  Mount,  2;  magnificent  view  of,  413. 

Taan,  217. 

Taichu  (known  as  Taiwanfu  from  1877  to  1895), 
creation  of  Chinese  official  city  at,  244,  245 ;  ex- 
planation of  confusion  iu  nomenclature  of,  ib. ; 
camphor  stills  near,  415;  government  camphor 
office  at,  436 ;  output  of  camphor  from  districts 
near,  tb. ;  indigo  iu  district  of,  517;  China  grass 
in  district  of,  523  ;  silk  cotton  tree  in  district  of, 
539;  paper  manufacture  in  district  of,  543; 
Elaeococca  plant  near,  552 ;  tobacco  iu  district 
of,  553 ;  tree  bean  iu  district  of,  556 ;  establish- 
meut  of  cho  (district  office)  at,  597;  schools  at, 
603 ;  school  for  silk  culture  at,  604 ;  prison  at, 
610  ;  hospital  at,  612  ;  brigade  headquarters  at, 
619  ;  government  arsenal  at,  ih.;  winds  at,  XXIII; 
rainfall  at,  XVIII.  See  Taiwanfu  of  Central 
Formosa. 

Tahaze.    See  Tallow  Tre^. 

Taiankang.     See  Taianko. 

Taianko  (Taiankang),  mat  making  carried  on  at, 
529. 

Taifang,  created  a  ting,  98. 

Taihoku  (Taipeh,  Taipeh-fu  or  Taipak.),  the  district 
city  of,  marked  out,  211 ;  rapid  growth  of,  ib.;  as- 
sessment of  wealthy  men  for  funds  for  construction 
of,  tb.;  capital  established  at,  244  ;  Chinese  officers 
stationed  at,  245 ;  the  reconstruction  of,  as  the 
\^  capital  city,  246,  247;  location  of,  261;  nomeu- 
0.^\>\xx^  q\>  ^-'c^kvw^^^  \b«  *,  new  fortifications  erect- 
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ing  girls  iu  Daitoiei,  ih.,  885;  wages  of  tea  picking 
girls,  ih. ;  firing  establishments  for,  ib. ;  the  pre- 
paration of  tlie  cliarcoal  fires,  tb.,  886 ;  firing 
methods,  ib. ;  packing,  ib. ;  local  manufacture  of 
tea  lead,  ib. ;  boxes  for,  ib. ;  lightning  artists  as 
tea  box  decorators,  887 ;  the  Paucliong  tea  in- 
dustry, ib. ;  history  of  Pauchong,  ib. ;  present 
market  for  the  teas,  ib. ;  flowers  used  in  scenting 
Paucliong,  ib. ;  method  of  manufacture,  388 ; 
transportation  of  Oolong  and  Pauchong,  ib. ; 
favorite  shipping  routen  and  cost  of  same,  ib.  ;  the 
United  States,  the  principal  market  for,  889 ;  local 
firms  engaged  in  the  trade,  ib. ;  difficulties  of 
direct  shipment,  ib. ;  Kelung  as  a  port  of  export 
for,  ib.;  legislation  favouring  the  Kelung  route, 
890;  present  export  tax  on,  ib.  ;  apparent 
poverty  of  country  growers  of,  ib. ;  foreigners  as 
tea  planters,  391 ;  sanitary  conditions  of  tea 
districts,  ib. ;  cost  of  plantation,  392;  working 
expenses  and  profit  from  plantation,  ib. ;  Chinese 
competition,  893  ;  Chinese  plantations  described, 
ih. ;  Chinese  advantage  in  controlling  labour,  ib. ; 
difficulties  for  foreign  growers  of,  ib  ;  value  to 
the  island  of,  394 ;  other  local  products  compared 
with,  ib. ;  a  great  factor  in  local  prosperity,  ib. ;  a 
decrease  in  taxation  desirable,  ib. ;  detailed  tables 
of  export,  cost,  etc.,  for  34  years,  395,  396 ;  cake 
made  from,  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap,  552 ; 
government  revenue  obtained  from  tax  on,  615; 
late  notes  on,  637  ;  first  direct  shipments  to  New 
York  of,  637 ;  improvement  of  Kelung  harbour 
will  stimulate  direct  shipments  of,  638;  ship- 
ments of,  638 ;  shipment  to  Hnssia  of  brick,  ib. ; 
orders  from  France  for  Formosan,  ib.;  construction 
b?  government  of  model  factory  for  mnnufacture 
of,  ib. ;  macliinery  required  and  cost  of  same  for 
manufacture  of,  ib.;  Government  experimental 
garden  for,  ib. ;  decrease  in  Amoy  settlements  of, 
640 ;  statistics  of  exports  for  years,  1899-1901,  640. 

Tea  cake,  used  in  lieu  of  soap,  552. 

Teak-wood,  local  cultivation  of,  644. 

Teckcham.     See  Shinchiku. 

T.  E.  Boyd,  plundering  of  wrecked  ship,  182. 

TfeiileOf  schooner,  190. 

Teikei.     See  Ching  Chinq. 

Teikokuso.     See  ChSng  Ko-shwang, 

Teikoknzo.    See  ChSng  Kotsang. 

Teiseiko.    See  Koxinga. 

Teishiryo.     See  ChSng  Chi-lnng, 

Tekkileh.     See  Tokiri. 

Teklam.     See  Chikunan. 

Teksack.    See  Chikuhoku. 

Telassok  tribe,  119. 

Teletrraph,  first  line  of,  210;  cable  to  Pescadores, 
247  ;  to  Fokien,  ib. ;  Japanese  school  of,  604, 

Telegraphs,  present  service  of,  622. 

Telephones,  introduction  of,  622. 

Temperature  of  Formosa,  XXI.     See  Climate. 

Temple,  of  Confucius,  32 ;  built  by  king  Ching 
Ching,  58  ;  British  consular  residence,  established 
in  a,  174  ;  of  Confucius  at  Taihoku,  211. 

Teosinte  clover,  657. 

Temate,  receiving  ship,  174  ;*' British  Consulate 
established  on,  177. 

Tlmles,  British  steamer,  207;  escape  of  Liu  Yung- 
fu,  .S63  ;  search  bv  Japanese  man-of-war  of,  ih. 

Thawkakkut.     See  Tokafstikiitsit. 

Thomas,  Captain,  179. 

Thomson,  Mr.  G.  M.  T.,  305  ;  visits  Japanese  camp 
at  Suitengka,  807 ;  accompanies  Japanese  troops 
on  march  %o  the  capital,  ih.;  receives  a  Japanese 
decoration ,  307. 


Thow,  Rev.  William,  labours  and  death  of,  606. 

Thrushes  in  Formosa.  IV,  V. 

Thuya  Forvwsana^  558. 

Tiamakhau,  attack  on  foreigner  at,  204. 

Tidal-wave,  great,  of  1723,  78. 

Tiengliek.     See  Chureki. 

Tientsin,  as  a  rice  market  for  Formosa,  97j  export 
of  sugar  to,  445  ;  indigo  shipped  to,  515. 

"  Tien-sui,"  a  camphor  adulterant,  433. 

Tiger  cats  in  Formosa.  XV. 

Tigers  in  Formosa,  XV. 

Tilo-sen  (Kagi),  Dutch  retreat  to,40,  41. 

Timeliine  Babblers  in  Formosa.  V. 

Timme,  Lieutenant,  German  blue-jackets  on  shore 
duty,  under  command  of,  270,  305. 

Timothy  in  Formosa,  557. 

Ting,  Taotai  of  Formosa,  proclamation  relative  to 
camphoi-  by,  408. 

Ting,  Admiral,  men-of-war  under,  undertake  puni- 
tive measures  on  east  coast,  406. 

Tings,  seaboard  divisions  known  as,  92,  98. 

Tiongkang.     See  Chuko 

Tiongliek.    See  Chureki. 

Tionsha.    See  Chusha, 

Tits  in  Formosa,  VL 

Toahong.    See  Toshien. 

Toahtsai.     See  Rape  Oil  Plant. 

Toakonglong.     See  Daikoro. 

Toalamtyou.    See  Reinanjo, 

Toapan.    See  Peanut. 

Toasua.     See  Daisento. 

Toatokei.     See  Taiiokei. 

Toatun  hills.     See  Daiton. 

Toatutia.     See  Daitoiei. 

Tobacco,  local  fertilizer  for,  549;  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  favourable  to  the  growth  of,  558 ;  local 
producing  districts,  ib  ;  unsuccessful  efforts  of 
mandarins  to  encourage  growth  of  Mauila  seed, 
553  :  bright  future  for,  ib. ;  production  by  savages 
of,  t6. ;  cultivation  and  curing  of,  in  savage  dis- 
trict, ib. ;  Formosan  made  cigars,  ib. ;  satisfactory 
experiments  with  Japanese,  and  American  seed, 
554 ;  experimental  cultivation  of,  ib. ;  the  yearly 
import  of,  i&. ;  Government  experiments  with 
foreign  seed,  557 ;  cultivatiou  of,  in  Tainan,  646. 

Tochoho  (Tonghanlong),  indigo  grown  in,  517. 

Toda,  Captain,  330. 

Tofun  (Taufun),  Japanese  occupation  of,  388; 
journey  to,  410. 

Togo,  Captain,  227. 
I  Togoma.    See  Castor  Oil  Plant. 

Tokabio,  Japanese  meet  strong  resistance  near,  884. 

Tokatsukutsu  (Thawkakkut),  export  of  pine  apple 
fibre  from,  585;  Amoy  and  TswengchooHoklosin, 
591;  branch  tramway  line  to,  620;  total  trade 
of,  686. 

Tokiri  (Tekkileh),  rich  gold  bearing  sands  in  river, 
461 ;  removal  of  gold  washers  to,  466. 

Tokitok  (Tooke-tok)  chief  of  eighteen  savage  tribes. 
119;  his  compact  with  General  Le  Gendre,  120; 
conference  with,  121, 122;  death  of,  127. 

Toko   (Tangkang),  capture  of,  by  rebels  in  1805.  93 ; 
visited   by   General   Le   Gendre,   118  ;  arrival  of 
Japanese   army  at,   356 ;  coal  measures  at,  490 ; 
indigo   grown    near,   517  ;   jute  grown  near,  530 ; 
sisnl   hemp  plant  at,   588;   center  of  peanut  oil 
manufacture,  547  ;   total  trade  of.  686. 
Toko  (Tangkang)  river,  Hakkaa  dam,  866. 
Tokoham.     See  Taikolean. 
Tokohao,  occupation  of,  317. 
Tokokoe.    See  Dojfokai, 
Tokunaga,  Mr.  K.,  585. 
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Tokyo,  Formosan  paper  materials  used  at,  547. 

ToD^haploDg.    SeeTochoho, 

Tonking,  cultivation  of  Dye  Yam  in,  521. 

Tora  (Tanglay),  iudigo  grown  near,  517. 

Toroku  (Taulak  or  Tauro),  destroyed  in  1784  by 
rebels,  79 ;  movement  of  Japanese  troops  in  the 
vicinity  of,  359;  camphor  stills  at,  415  ;  establish- 
ment of  cho  at,  597.    See  Unrin. 

Torpedoes,  used  to  bar  Tamsui  river,  223 ;  fatal  re- 
sult of  Chinese  carelessness  with,  '240, 

Torture,  of  Dutch  by  Koxinga*s  forces,  38,  41,  42 ;  of 
Japanese  captives  by  rebels,  367. 

Tona,  model  of  camphor  still,  420. 

Toseikaku  (Tangsikak),  camphor  station  at,  409; 
quality  of  camphor  from,  437  ;  coal  at,  490. 

Toseki  (Tangchio),  total  trade  of.  636. 

Toiiliien  (Toahong),  commissariat  station  at,  330; 
ooal  measures  near,  489;  Rose  Mallow  growing 
wild  near,  540;  establishment  of  cho  at,  597; 
Goverumeut  experimental  tea  garden  at,  638. 

Tosupong  savage  village,  location  of,  119;  a  fort 
by  General  Le  Geudre's  advice  erected  at,  120, 121. 

Touche,  Mr.  J.  D.  de  La,  in  Tamsui  at  time  of 
Japanese  occupation,  309;  paper  entitled  the 
"  Land  Birds  of  Formosa  *  'by,  appendix  IL 

Tousalin,  ^Ir.  Robert,  a  resident  of  Tamsui  at  time 
of  Japanese  occupation,  309. 

Toye,  inventor  of  improved  camphor  still,  420. 

Trachycarpua  excelsus,  541. 

Trade,  Chinese  with  early  Malay  settlers,  3  ;  early 
Chinese,  with  the  Pescadores,  6 ;  allied  with 
piracy  by  the  Japanese,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and 
Spanish,  ib, ;  the  early,  of  Formosa,  7  ;  built  up 
by  pirates,  ib, ;  the  first  Chinese  and  Japanese 
in  Formosa  engaged  in,  7,  8 ;  monopoly  of  by 
Portuguese  and  Spanish,  10;  disputed  by  the  Dutch, 
ib. ;  between  Amoy  and  ^lanila,  12;  articles  of, 
during  Dutch  regime,  13;  Dutch,  with  Japan 
imperiled,  14  ;  articles  of,  at  Taiwan,  ib, ;  of  the 
Dutch  in  Formosa,  15;  the  amount  of,  in  For- 
mosa, in  1627,  t6  ;  monopoly  of,  upheld  by  force, 
19 ;  Portuguese,  envied  by  the  Dutch,  29  ;  the 
Dutch  solicit,  with  China,  ib. ;  secret,  between 
Amoy  and  Formosa,  58 ;  Knglish  in  1680  engnge 
in  Formosan,  59;  of  the  island  at  opening  of  lOih 
century,  91,  92;  soldiers  permitted  to  engage  in, 
95;  foreign,  absence  of,  from  1662  to  1824,  103; 
compact  of,  between  England  and  Holland,  110  ; 
state  of,  at  close  of  19lh  rentury,  171  ;  foreign, 
re-establised,  173;  Formosa  (pened  to  foreign, 
174;  at  Banka,  175;  iiiiprovtment  of,  in  tlio 
south,  176 ;  in  the  early  *'  sixties",  178-179 ; 
suffers  by  pirates,  182,  188 ;  foreign,  opposition 
to,  by  mandarins,  189 ;  Alcock  recommends 
suspension  of  British,  in  Fomiosa,  202 ;  increase 
in,  203;  in  tea,  205;  the  junk  improved,  207: 
stopped  by  the  French  blockade,  231 ;  resumption 
of,  239;  foreign,  624;  increase  in,  ib.,  625; 
imports  from  various  foreign  couulries  via  Hong- 
kong, 626;  principal  import  items  and  chief 
countries  supi)lying  same,  6*i7 ;  imports  from 
China,  628;  imports  fnmi  foreign  cr>untri».s,  6iJ7- 
632;  Government  supplies  from  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  6.32:  principal  export  items 
638-634,  637-646 ;  Formosan  ports  and  their  trade, 
636;  carrying  trade  and  table  of  clearances,  637  ; 
late  developments  respecting,  tea,  ib. ;  camphor, 
6{0;  sugar,  642;  coal,  644;  roM,  ib,;  sulphur, 
645;  fibres,  //;. ;  paper,  ib.',  mit*ccllant'ous  indus- 
tries, 646. 

Tradinius ,  Paulus,  Governor  of  Taiwau,  21;  his 
letter  to  the  Governor  ol  Ke\\iug»  ib. 


Traditions  of,  Paiwau  savage  group,  576;  Puyuma 
savage  group,  578 ;  Ami  savage  group,  580 ;  Hotel 
Tobago  savage,  group,  590. 

Tramways,  a  trip  on  the,  410;  construction  of,  620; 
length  of  lines,  ib,;  Hakka  girls  employed  on,  ib.; 

Transactions,  Asiatic  Society  of  Japau,  reference  to 
"A  List  of  Plants  from  Formosa"  published  in 
the.  514. 

Transit  passes,  Chinese,  for  camphor,  406. 

Translators,  (iovernment,  and  their  niiik,  597. 

Transportation  of  military  supplies,  340. 

Traviatay  wreck  of  barque,  217. 

Treasury,  looting  of  the,  301. 

Treaty,  a  commercial,  with  the  Philippines  proposed 
by  C))«ing-Ching,  59;  of  Nanking,  174;  of  Tien- 
tsin, ib, ;  ports,  list  of,  ib. ;  not»». 

Tree  bean,  556. 

Tree  fern,  541. 

Tree  indigo.     See  Indigo^ 

Treepie  in  Formosa,  VIII. 

Trema  orientalis,  541,  558. 

TreroJi  forniosae,  IX,  X,  XIV. 

Tribes,  Formosan,  size  of,  141;  list  of  the  eighteen, 
143.     See  Savages. 

Tribulns  terrestris,  556. 

Tribute,  collected  by  the  Dutch  from  Cliina,  23; 
paid  by  the  savages  to  the  Chinese,  68. 

TrochaUypterini  ciuiot-um,  V  ;  T.  taivanum,  V,  X,  XL 

Troroaoi.    See  Hose  JUallow,  , 

Truro,  plundering  of  wrecked  bai-que,  J 81. 

Tsah-keu,  the  pirate,  leads  a  rebellion  in  north 
Formosa,  93 ;  assisted  by  the  mountain  bauditti, 
ib, ;  stirs  up'  another  rebellion  in  mouUi  Formosa, 
ib. ;  defeated  by  Imperial  troops,  t6. ;  is  drowned 
at  sea.  ib, 

Tsalisen  group  of  savage.^,  cultivation  of  the  liee 
bean  by,  556;  classification  of,  563 ;  population 
of,  564  ;  location  of,  572 ;  dwellings  of,  ib.  ;  dreas 
of,  i&. ;  ornaments  of,  i6. ;  food  of  ib. ;  marriage 
customs  of,  573 ;  disease  among,  ib. ;  barial 
customs  of,  ib.;  head-linnting  among,  ib. ;  re- 
ligions of,  ib, ;  573  ;  vocabulary  of,  appendix  I. 

Tsang  (Fan  Palm),  532. 

Tsapgoahun.     See  Jugofun, 

Theng,  commisniouer  arrives  at  Fornioea,  194. 

Tsi-yuen,  Japanese  warship  bombards  Takow,  358. 

'i'sou  group  of  savages,  classification  of,  563  ;  popula- 
tion of ,  564 ;  location  of,  569,  570;  dwellings  of, 
570;  head-hunting  among,  t6.  ;  dress  of,  t6. ; 
or  amen  ts  of,  ib, ;  food  of,  571 ;  marriage  ouatoniH 
of,  t6. ;  disoasc  among,  ib. ;  burial  ciistomn among. 
ib.\  religion  of,  ib    TiTrl;  vocalxilary  of,  appendix  I. 

Tsuibetsun.     See  Snihisho. 

Tsuiko  tree,  558. 

Tsuilauksa  tree,  558. 

Tsuishenlin  hill,  engagement  at,  332. 

T.snmura  coal  mine,  485. 

Tsuna.«<o.     See  Jute  Plant. 

Tsuog-li  y anion,  Okubo'a  negotiations  wilh,  re- 
garding the  Japanese  expedition  of  1874  to 
Formosa,  160-164,  illicit  coal  mining  at  Kelasg 
reported  to  the.  479. 

Tsunoda  (Vice  Admiral),  at  Liangkiau,  iu  1B74,  134. 

position  held  in  Japunehc  1874  expedition  by,  16^*; 

'his   party   discover   Horn's  daughter   living  witli 

savage.s,   187;  first   officer  in  charge  of  Formosan 

Naval  Hurcan,  313. 

Tsu  Pun,  a  pirate,  incites  rebellion,  94  ;  mnkes 
allies  of  the  savages,  ib. ;  hia  allies  are  bribed  to 
desert  his  banner,  ib. ;  escapes  with  his  junka,  ib, 

Tsuso.     See  FUh  Paper  Plant. 

Tdwengchoo,  Hoklos  from,  591. 
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hakng.    See  Daisoko. 
9r,  Lieuteuaot,  181. 
See  China  Grass, 
jk  tribe.  74,  147. 

sang,   tiie  last  Formoaan  possession  on    the 
tiiland,  takeu  by  the  Tartars,  61. 
,tsao.     See  Pith  Paper  Plants 
jgtzeshu.     See  Elaeococcoa. 
.igyushu.     ^ae'Jatroplia. 

rineric,  an   article  of  export,  177 ;  an  important 
product,   520;     uses    of     the    plant,    xh.\  export 
of.  ih  ,  644. 
Tni-^iix    dussnmieri,   IX.   XIV ;    T.    rostratat   IX ; 

T.  taigoor,  IX,  X.  XIV. 
Tiirtur  cJmieiisiSy   IX.  XIV;    T,  humiliSf  ib.;   T. 

orieiitaliSj  ib. 
Tutau.     See  Peanut. 
Twakangkau.     See  Taikoko. 
Twao.     See  Taiko 
Twa^Knia.     See  DaihoiHn. 
Twatun  hills.     S^e  Daiton. 
Twatutia.     See  Daitotei. 
Tweed,  British  gunboat,  removal  of  British  residents 

from  Takow  by,  357. 
Typliooijs,  frequency  of,  171 ;  effects  of,  in  1874,  206 
note;   the  great,  of  1871,  207;  lamentable  loss  of 
life  by,   214;   losses  by,  210,   217,   256  note;    in 
Formosa,   XXIV;   most  likely   mouths   for,  ih.\ 
indications  of  approaching,  i6.;  description  of,  t6.  ; 
great,  of  1898,  description  of,  ib.     See  Stornis. 
Typlius  cases  during  war  time,  342. 
Tyziick,  Mr.  David,  placed  in  charge  of  roal  works, 
210;  survey  of  Kelung  coal  fields  by,  480. 

Ujima,  steamship  service  between  Formosa  and, 
022. 

Ukou      See  Tunneric. 

l.'hnus  s])  ,  558 

Uncle  T(tm,  wreck  of  vessel,  181. 

Uiiioii,  first  steamer  identified  with  Formosau  trade, 
178. 

Unitc'd  States  of  America.    Sec  America, 

Unrin  (Yunlin),  rebel  expedition  ngainst,  98;  seat 
(»f  Cliinese  district  office,  244  ;  captured  by  rebels 
in  1887,  255;  Japanese  troops  encounter  strong 
opposition  in  vicinity  of,  358-359;  capture  by 
rebels,  and  recovery  by  Japanese,  of,  367  j  garri- 
son at,  619.     See  Toroku. 

Uruziro-muku  tree,  558. 

Urcna  lobata,  541, 

rnx'issa  coendea,  VIII,  X.  XIII, 

Ursus  tibetanuSy  Xy. 

Utsuki,  Captain,  death  of,  292. 

Valdkus,  Don  Antonio  Carreno  de,  commands  ex- 
pedition to  Formosa,  19. 

Vegetation,  nature  of,  in  camphor  forests,  411  ;  at 
different  elevations,  XVII. 

Vele  Rete  Rocks,  115. 
Velocity,  British  barque,  wreck  of,  870. 
Vermin,  107. 
Ve.sjH'rtilioforfnosns,  XV. 
;    Vespenigo  alravins,  XV. 
Vt'ssels,  trading  in  the  early  "  sixties,"   list  of,  178, 
179.     See  Shipping  and  Shipicrecks. 

Viceroy,  of  Fokien,  governor  of  Formosa,  64,  99;  his 
visits  to  the  island.  99,  100;  distance  of,  from 
Formosa  an  evil,  208. 

Villebrunea  integri folia,  541. 

Vindex,  British  schooner,  identified  with  early  For- 
mosau trade,  178,  179,  188. 


Virgilia,  wreck  of,  216. 

Viverriciila  malacctnsis,  XV. 

Vixeiit  wreck  of  vessel,  180.      . 

Vocabulary  of  Atayal,  Vonuni,  Tsou,  and  Tsalisea 

savage  groups,  II ;    Paiwan,   Puyuma,  Ami,  Pepo 

and  B^el  Tobago  groups,  III 
Vulcanic  action  in  Formosa,  reported,  498,  XXIII; 

evidence  in    North  Range  of  past,  495;    extinct 

craters,  XXIII,   submarine,  reported  off   Kelung, 

ib,;  eruption  of  Mt.  Rigyo,  id. 
Volta,  French  cruiser,  obtains  coal  by  threat,  22o. 
Volunteer,  steamship,  annoying  movements  of,  121. 
Vonum   group   of    savages,    classification   of,   668; 

population  of,  564  ;  location  of,  568  ;  dwellings  of, 

tb. ;  dress  of,  ib. ;  ornaments  of,  ib. ;  food  of,  ib. ; 

marriage  customs   of,   569  ;    disease  among,  ib. ; 

burial  customs  of,  ib. ;    head-hunting  among,  ib. ; 

religion  of,  ib. ;  vocabulary  of,  appendix  I. 
Vosteen,  Captain  Herman,  a  pioneer  at  Takow,  179; 

present   in   South  Formosa   during  last  days  of 

Republic,  864. 
Vororollang,  savage  village  of,  during  Dutch  occupa- 
tion, 26 
Vulcan,  steamer,  an  early  visitor,  179. 
Vupuran.     See  Pepo  group. 
Vuvarawau.     See  Pepo  Group, 

Wad£,  Mr.,  British  Envoy  at  Peking,  161  ;  desires  to 
arbitrate,  162  ;  his  valuable  services,  163  and  note  ; 
his  guarantee  to  the  Japanese  Eiivoy,  164. 

Wages,  unprecedented,  130;  increase  in,  369;  pre- 
sent scale  of,  6'  0. 

Wallace,  Alfred  Russel,  his  writings  on  Formosan 
natural  history,  XV.  XVI. 

Wnn,  Commander,  impeached,  346,  347. 

Wan  San  Ho,  an  early  Chinese  traveller,  storni- 
driveu  on  the  southwest  coast,  5  ;  returns  to  China 
and  reports  regarding  Formosa,  ib. 

Wautan,  cultivation  of  tobacco  in,  553. 

Wan  wan.     Sec  Dandan. 

Wanyuntao.     See  Peanut 

War,  civil,  in  Chiua,  30 ;  effect  of,  on  fo(Ml  supply  of 
China,  92  ;  scares  in  Formosa,  i212,  213;  prepara- 
tions for,  257-274,     See  \\arfare. 

Warblers  in  Formosa,  V. 

Warfare,  a  new  phase,  of  226,  239  ;  Chinese  methods 
of.  319,  320.  322,  323,  369  ;  incessant  with  savngcs, 
405;  difficulties  of,  in  the  jungle,  427,428.  See 
Amis,  Campaig%is,  Cavalry,  Chinese  Soldiers,  Feuds, 
Field  Guns,  Fortifications,  Japanese  Soldiers, 
Naval  Forces,  Bebellions,  Savages,  and  ^Var. 

Warren,  Mr.,  British  Consul,  in  search  of  Bokhara 
survivors,  256. 

Warwyk,  Vau,  Admiral,  stils  to  attack  Macno,  10; 
driven  by  adverse  winds  to  Pescadort>H,  t6  ;  his 
visit  leads  to  the  eventual  occupan<*y  "f  Formosa, 
ib. ;  communicates  with  the  Fokien  authorities, 
ib. ;  returns  to  India  with  his  fleet,  ih. 

Wasson,  Lieutenant,  James,  U.  S.  E.,  appointed 
Colonel  in  Japanese  expedition  of  IS74,  124; 
leaves  the  island,  166. 

Waters,  Mr.  William,  in  the  service  of  the  Formosau 
Republic,  309. 

Watson,  Mr.  W.,  0.  E.,  in  the  service  of  the  Chinese 
Formosan  railway,  250. 

Watters,  Mr.  Thomas,  in  charge  of  British  Con- 
sulate, Taiwanfu,  177  ;  enforces  treaty  rights,  190. 

Wavell,  Mr.  H.  T.,  blockaded  in  Tamsui,  224. 
Waverly,  steamer,  overhauled  by  the  French,  224. 
^ayUe  (Waverly)  great  loss  in  life  by  wreck  of  S.  S., 
256. 
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Wedlock.    See  Marriages. 
WelUt  Bteamer,  22:3. 

Wenchow,  iudigo  shipped  to,  515 ;  importatiou  of 
rape  oil  from,  551. 

Wenchow,  steamer,  despatched  to  Amoy  for  reiu- 
forcemeuts,  350. 

West  Indies,  iudigo  in,  516  ;  use  of  Rose  Mallow  in> 
539. 

Weatbomf  wreck  of  ship,  217. 

Westward  Ho,  loss  of  vessel,  207. 

Wheat,  106,  557. 

White,  Mr.,  Customs  Commissioner,  190. 

White  Eyes  in  Formosa,  VIII. 

White  Jasmine  for  scenting  Pauchong  tea,  use  of, 
387 

White  Mulberry,  540. 

Wifei  launch,  wreck  of,  370. 

Wikstroetnia  indtca,  used  in  China  for  paper  mak- 
ing, 546 ;  growing  wild  in  Formosa,  ib. ;  T^'.  rettisa, 
used  lociiliy  as  a  source  of  mucilage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  mulberry  paper,  545 ;  abundant  in 
Formosa,  547 ;  high  grade  paper  made  f lom,  ib. ; 
as  paper  material  in  government  paper  mill  at 
Kagi,  646. 

Wild  oats  in  Formosa,  XV. 
Wild  cow,  South  China,  in  Formosa,  XVI. 
Wild  pigs  in  Formosa,  XV. 

Wild  Wavet  British  brigantine,  a  pioneer  trader  in 
Formosa,  175,  178,  179,  188. 

Wilhelmt  wreck  of  barque,  217. 
Wilhebn  Meyer,  wreck  of  schooner,  256. 
Williams,  Anthon  &  Co.,  Formosa  trade  monopoly 
syndicate  formed  by,  400. 

William's  **  Middle  Kingdom,"  reference  to,  57. 
Williams,  Mr.  C.  D.,  Formosan  camphor  monopoly 
secured  by,  400. 

Wilson,  Captain,  master  of  first  steamer  engaged  in 
the  Formosau  trade,  178. 

Winds,  monsoon,  and  their  effect  on  defence,  284, 
285,  exceptional  records  in  Formosa  of  violent, 
XXIII. 

Winshem,  Reverend,  39. 

Wolft  German  gunboat,arrives  at  Tamsui  to  protect 
German  interests,  272. 

Women,  as  workers,  15 ;  kidnapped  and  shipped  to 
Formosa,  58 ;  their  sphere,  according  to  Luchow, 
75 ;  humanity  of|  106 ;  112 ;  their  head-dress  of 
flowers,  lOG;  native,  dress  of,  described,  128;  and 
children  from  Formosa,  sale  of,  at  Foochow,  310; 
as  spies,  330. 

Women's  Missionary  Association,  606. 
Wood  oil  tree.     See  Elaeococca. 
Woodley,  Mr.  M.,  305 
Woodpeckers  in  Formosa,  IX. 
Woodstock,  Canada,  605. 
Woohoomun,  legend  of  dragons  at,  1. 
Wounds,  quick  recovery  from,  by  Chinese,  231. 
Wrecked  ships.    See  Shipwrecks  and  Navigators. 
Wright  &  Co.,  177. 

Yabu-kusu  tree,  558. 

Yaeyama,  Japanese  warship,  assists  in  bombardment 
of  Takow,  358. 

Yahei,  Hamada.    See  Havmda  YaJiei. 
Yamada,  Captain,  the  first  Japanese  to  enter  the 
capital,  312. 

Yamada  Coal  Company,  487,  488. 
Yamaguchi,  Major-General,  subjugation  of  Hakkas 
by  Japanese  troops  under,  367. 


Yamane,  Major-General,  324 ;  conducts  operations 
towards  Loiigtampo  (Sintanha),  828;  his  position 
menaced,  329;  repulses  insurgents,  330;  engage- 
ments of  column  under  command  of,  331,  332,  333, 
336;  death  of,  340. 

Yanagiwara,  Japanese  Envoy  to  Peking,  151 ;  visit- 
ed by  Pan  Wi,  152. 

Yang,  General,  reported  killed  at  Senpitsusan,  333. 

Yang  Koan-Shung,  a  rebel  leader,  79. 

Yung  tsiang,  the  Chinese  Admiral,  his  expedition 
for  the  conquest  of  .Japan  and  Loochoos,  4  ;  he 
clears  up  the  mystery  of  Formosa  and  the  Lioo- 
choos,  ib. 

YantJiocincla  jpoeoilorhyncliat  V. 

Yashiro,  Lieutenant,  I.  J.N.,  member  of  first  expedi- 
tion to  Botel  Tobago,  585. 

Yayeyama  Japanese  warship,  pursuit  of  steamer 
Tfiales  by,  363. 

Yen,  necessary  introduction  of  silver,'  618. 
Yenri  (Wan-ni),  mat  making  carried  on  at,  529. 
Yensuiko    (Kiamtsuikang),    advance     of    Jap&uesa 
troops  on,  360 ;  establishment  of  oho  at,  597. 

Yesso,  steamer,  a  pioneer  to  Formosan  ports,  170. 

Yokoyama,  Mr.  Sojiro,  Chief  of  Agricultural  Sect  on 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Industry,  as- 
sistance rendered  by,  515;  attention  given  to  the 
cuUivation  of  tobacco  by,  554 ;  agricultural  work 
of,  557. 

Yokura,  ^Ir.  M.,  member  of  first  expedition  to 
Botel  Tobago,  585. 

Yoshii,  Commodore  Count,  narrow  escape  of,  361. 

Yoskino,  Japanese  warship,   assists  in  bombardment 
of  Takow,  358 ;  arrival  of,  at  Anping,   to  discnss 
surrender,  362  ;  conveys  remains  oi  Priuoo  Kji»- 
shirakawa  to  Japan,  365. 

Vuahsung,  coffee  grown  by,  554. 
Yuahku,  coffee  grown  by,  554. 
Tuan-ching,  capture  of  fort,  268. 
Yiieii'tszefu,  steamer,  a  pioneer  in  Formosa,  179. 
Yue-tao.     See  Alpinia  Fibre  Plant. 
Yuiwang,  ineffective  firing  from  fort,  267 ;   occupa- 
tion by  Japanese  of  fort,  268. 

Yukeng,  Government  sulphur  works  at,  500. 

Yulatseiig.     See  Yuzeisho. 

Yung  Wing  (Dr.),  178. 

Yunlin.     See  Unrin  and  Torohu, 

Yu-sam  tree,  558. 

Yu  Ta-yeou,  Admiral,  his  fleet  attacked  by  pirates, 

5  ;  hi)  visits  Formosa,  ib. 
Yuzeisho  (Yiilatseng),  coal  measures  at,  489. 

Zant  River,  40. 

Zealand.     See  Zelandia 

Zelundia,  fort,  description  of,  13  ;  36,  37  ;  blockaded 
by  Koxiuga,  38 ;  surrendered,  45 ;  the  seat  of 
Koxinga's  court,  56;  Chdng-Ching's  court  at,  ib,; 
held  by  British  force,  195,  404. 

Zelkowa  tree,  558. 

Ziindnadel  rifle,  used  first  against  Formosan  sava- 
ges, 115  note. 

Zingiber  officinale,  556. 

Zizania  aqiuitica,  541. 

Zoology  of  Formosa,  appendix  IIL 

Zosterops  simplex,  VIII,  XII. 

Zuiho  (Suihong),  attack  on,  by  rebels,  367 ;  valuable 
gold  deposits  at,  460  ;  office  for  gold  established  by 
mandarins  at,  465 ;  gold  deposits  worked  in  the 
district  of,  466 ;  centre  of  gold  washing  industry 
at,  467  ;  coal  measures  at,  489. 
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INDEX. 


Tokyo,  Formosan  paper  materials  used  at,  547. 

ToD^hanloDg.    SeeTochoho, 

Toi iking,  cultivation  of  Dye  Yam  in,  521. 

Tora  (Tanglay),  indigo  grown  near,  517. 

Toroku  (Taulak  or  Tauro),  destroyed  in  1784  by 
rebelK,  79 ;  movement  of  Japanese  troops  in  the 
vicinity  of,  359;  camphor  stills  at,  415  ;  establish. 
meut  uf  cho  at,  597.    See  Unriyi. 

Torpedoes,  used  to  bar  Tamsui  river,  223 ;  fatal  rc- 
suU  of  Chinese  carelessness  with,  240. 

Torture,  of  Dutch  by  Koxinga's  forces,  38,  41,  42 ;  of 
Japanese  captives  by  rebels,  367. 

ToHa,  model  of  camphor  still,  420. 

Toseikaku  (Tangsikak),  camphor  station  at,  409; 
quality  of  camphor  from,  487  ;  coal  at,  490. 

Toseki  (Tangchio),  total  trade  of,  636. 

Toshien  (Toahong),  commissariat  station  at,  330; 
ooal  measures  near.  489;  Kose  Mallow  growing 
wild  near,  540 ;  establishment  of  cho  at,  597 ; 
Government  experimental  tea  garden  at,  63i3. 

Tosupong  savage  village,  location  of,  119;  a  fort 
by  General  Le  Gendre's  advice  erected  at,  120, 121. 

Touche,  Mr.  J.  D.  de  La,  in  Tamsui  at  time  of 
Japanese  occupation,  309;  paper  entitled  the 
"  Land  Birds  of  Formosa  *  'by,  appendix  IL 

Tousalin,  Mr.  Robert,  a  resident  of  Tamsui  at  time 
of  Japanese  occupation,  809. 

Toye,  inventor  of  improved  camphor  still,  420. 

Trachycarpua  excelsus,  541. 

Trade,  Chinese  with  early  Malay  settlers,  3  ;  early 
Chinese,  with  the  Pescadores,  6 ;  allied  with 
piracy  by  the  Japanese,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and 
Spanish,  ib, ;  the  early,  of  Formosa,  7  ;  built  up 
by  pirates,  ib. ;  the  first  Chinese  and  Japanese 
in  Formosa  engaged  in,  7,  8 ;  monopoly  of  by 
Portuguese  and  Spanish,  10;  disputed  by  the  Dutch, 
ib,;  between  Amoy  and  Manila,  12;  articles  of, 
during  Dutch  regime,  13 ;  Dutch,  with  Japan 
imperiled,  14  ;  articles  of,  at  Taiwan,  ib. ;  of  the 
Dutch  in  Formosa,  15;  the  amount  of,  in  For- 
mosa, in  1627,  ib  ;  monopoly  of,  upheld  by  force, 
19 ;  Portuguese,  envied  by  the  Dutch,  29  ;  the 
Dutch  solicit,  with  China,  t6. ;  secret,  between 
Amoy  and  Formosa,  58 ;  English  in  1680  engnge 
in  Formosan,  59 ;  of  the  island  at  opening  of  iOth 
centnry,  91,  92;  soldiers  permitted  to  engage  in, 
95;  foreign,  absence  of,  from  1062  to  1824,  103; 
compact  of,  between  England  and  Holland,  110  ; 
state  of,  at  close  of  19th  century,  171;  foreign, 
re-establised,  173;  Formosa  cpened  to  foreign, 
174;  at  Banka,  175;  improvement  of,  in  the 
south,  176;  in  the  early  "sixties",  178-179; 
suffers  by  pirates,  182,  183;  foreign,  opposition 
to,  by  mandarins,  189 ;  Alcock  recommends 
suspension  of  British,  in  Formosa,  202;  increase 
in,  203;  in  tea,  205;  the  junk  improved,  207: 
stopped  by  the  French  blockade,  231 ;  resumption 
of,  239 ;  foreign,  624 ;  increase  in,  tb.,  625 ; 
imports  from  various  foreign  countries  via  Hong- 
kong, 626;  principal  import  items  and  chief 
countries  supplying  same,  627 ;  imports  fruni 
Chins*  628;  imports  from  foreign  countries,  C27- 
632;  Government  supplies  from  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  632;  principal  export  items 
638-634,  637-646 ;  Formosan  ports  and  their  trade, 
636;  carrying  trade  and  table  of  clearances,  637  ; 
late  developments  respecting,  tea,  ib. ;  camphor, 
0)0;  sugar,  642;  coal,  644;  gold,  ib,',  sulphur, 
645;  fibres,  ih.;  paper,  tb. ;  miscelJaneous  indus- 
ttUa,  646. 
Tndiuiua ,  Paulus,   Governor  of  Taiwan,  ^\ ;  \\\s 

letter  to  the  Governor  of  Kolang,  i^. 


Traditions  of,  Paiwan  savage  group,  576;  Puyuma 
savage  group,  578;  Ami  savage  group,  580;  Botel 
Tobago  savage  group,  590. 

Tramways,  a  trip  on  the,  410;  construction  of,  620; 
length  of  lines,  ib,\  Hnkka  girls  employed  on,  tb. ; 

Transactions,  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  reference  to 
••A  List  of  Plants  from  Formosa'*  published  in 
the,  514. 

Transit  passes,  Chinese,  for  camphor,  406. 

Translators,  (lovernment,  and  their  rank,  597. 

Transportation  of  military  supplies,  340. 

Tramata^  wreck  of  barqne,  217. 

Treasury,  looting  of  the.  301. 

Treaty,  a  commercial,  with  the  Philippines  proposed 
by  Chftng-Ching,  59;  of  Nanking,  174;  of  Tien- 
tsin,  ib. ;  ports,  list  of,  ib. ;.  note. 

Tree  bean,  556. 

Tree  fern,  541. 

Tree  indigo.     See  Indigo,. 

Tree'pie  in  Formosa,  VIII. 

Trema  orientalis,  541,  558. 

Treron  fonnosae,  IX,  X,  XIV. 

Tribes,  Formosan,  size  of,  141  ;  list  of  the  eighteeu, 
143.     See  Savages. 

Tribulus  terrestris,  556. 

Tribute,  collected   by  the  Dutch  from  China,   23 
paid  by  the  savages  to  the  Chinese,  68. 

Trochaloptcrcni  canorwn,  V  ;  T.  taivanumt  V,  X,  XI 

Troroaoi.     See  Rose  AJallow.  , 

Tniro,  plundering  of  wrecked  bai-que,  181. 

Tsah-keu,  the  pirate,  leads  a  rebellion  in  north 
Formosa,  93  ;  assisted  by  the  mountain  banditti, 
ib, ;  stirs  up'  another  rebellion  in  south  Formosa, 
ib. ;  defeated  by  Imperial  troops,  ib. ;  is  drowned 
at  .sea.  ib. 

T.salisen  group  of  savages,  cultivatiou  of  the  tree 
bean  by,  556 ;  classification  of,  563 ;  population 
of,  564  ;  location  of,  572 ;  dwellings  of,  ib.  ;  dress 
of,  ib.  ;  ornaments  of,  ib. ;  food  of  ib.;  marriage 
customs  of,  573 ;  di.sease  among,  ib. ;  barial 
customs  of,  ib.;  head-hunting  among,  ib. ;  re- 
ligions of,  lb. ;  573  ;  vocabulary  of,  appendix  I. 

TsaHg  (Fan  Palm),  532. 

Tsapgoaliun.     See  Jugofiin, 
,  Tseng,  commissioner  arrives  at  Formosa,  194. 
j  Tsi-yuen,  Japanese  warship  bombards  Takow,  368^ 
:  Tsou  group  of  savages,  classification  of,  563 ;  popula- 
tion of ,  564 ;  location  of,  569,  570;  dwellings  of, 
I      570;    head-hunting   among,    ib,  ;    dress     of,    ib. ; 
j      oraments  of,  ib.;  food  of,  571 ;  marriage  customs 
of,  lb. ;  di.sease  among,  ib. ;  burial  customs  among, 
lb.;  religion  of,  ih    r)72;  vocabulary  of,  appendix  I. 
i  Tsuibetsun.     See  iSuihitiho. 
j  Tsuiko  tree,  568. 
I  Tsuilauksa  tree,  558. 

Tsuishenlin  hill,  engagement  at,  832. 

Tsumura  coal  mine,  485. 

Tsunaso.     See  Jute  Plant. 
j  Tsuug-li    Yamen,   Okubo's   negotiations    with,    re- 
'      garding     the    Japanese    expedition    of    1874    to 
Formosa,    160-164,   illicit  coal  mining  at  KeluBg 
reported  to  the,  479. 

Tsuuoda  (Vice  Admiral),  at  Liangkiau,  in  1874,  134, 

I      position  held  in  Japimese  1874  expedition  by,  169; 

*his   party   discover   Horn's   daughter   living  with 

savages,   187;  first   ofHcer  in  charge  of  Formosan 

Naval  Bureau,  313. 

Tsn   Pun,    a   pirate,  incites  rebellion,   94  ;     mnkes 
allies  of  the  savages,  tb. ;  his  allies  are  bribed  to 
I      desert  his  banner,  tb. ;  escapes  with  bis  janks,  ib, 
y^^v^w^.o.    %Q,Q  Pith  Paper  Plant. 
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Wedlock.     See  Marriages. 
WelUt  steamer,  223. 

Wenchow,  indigo  shipped  to,  615;  importatiou  of 
rape  oil  from,  551. 

Wenchow t  steamer,  despatched  to  Amoy  for  reiu- 
foroements,  350. 

West  ludies,  iudigo  in,  516 ;  use  of  Rose  Mallow  in> 
539. 

Weatbom,  wreck  of  ship,  217. 

Westtdard  Ho,  loss  of  vessel,  207. 

Wheat,  106,  557. 

White,  Mr.,  Customs  Commissioner,  190. 

White  Eyes  iu  Formosa,  VIII. 

White  Jasmine  for  scenting  Pauchong  tea,  use  of, 
887 

White  Mulberry,  540. 

WifCt  launch,  wreck  of,  370. 

Wikstroemia  indica,  used  in  China  for  paper  mak- 
ing, 546 ;  growing  wild  in  Formosa,  ib.  j  T^^  rettisa, 
used  locally  as  a  source  of  mucilage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  mulberry  paper,  545 ;  abundant  in 
Formosa,  547 ;  high  grade  paper  made  from,  t6. ; 
as  paper  material  in  government  paper  mill  at 
Kagi,  646. 

Wild  cats  in  Formosa,  XV. 
Wild  cow,  South  China,  in  Formosa,  XVI. 
Wild  pigs  in  Formosa,  XV. 

Wild  Wave,  British  brigantine,  a  pioneer  trader  in 
Formosa,  175,  178,  179,  188. 

Wilhelm,  wreck  of  barque,  217. 
Wilhelm  Meyer,  wreck  of  schooner,  256. 
Williams,  Anthon  &  Co.,  Formosa  trade  monopoly 
syndicate  formed  by,  400. 

William's  "  Middle  Kingdom,''  reference  to,  57. 
Williams,  Mr.  C.  D.,  Formosan  camphor  monopoly 
secured  by,  400. 

Wilson,  Captain,  master  of  first  steamer  engaged  in 
the  Formosan  trade,  178. 

Winds,  monsoon,  and  their  effect  on  defence,  284, 
285,  exceptional  records  in  Formosa  of  violent, 
XXIII. 

Winshem,  Reverend,  39. 

Wolf,  German  gunboat,arrives  at  Tamsui  to  protect 
German  interests,  272. 

Women,  as  workers,  15 ;  kidnapped  and  shipped  to 
Formosa,  58 ;  their  sphere,  according  to  Luchow, 
75;  humanity  of,  106;  112;  their  head-dress  of 
flowers,  106;  native,  dress  of,  described,  128;  and 
children  from  Formosa,  sale  of,  at  Foochow,  310; 
as  spies,  330. 

Women's  Missionary  Association,  606. 
Wood  oil  tree.    See  Elaeococca, 
Woodley,  Mr.  M.,  305 
Woodpeckers  in  Formosa,  IX. 
Woodstock,  Canada,  605. 
Woohoomun,  legend  of  dragons  at,  1. 
Wounds,  quick  recovery  from,  by  Chinese,  231. 
Wrecked  ships.    See  Shipwrecks  and  Navigators, 
Wright  &  Co.,  177. 

Yabu-kusu  treb,  558. 

Taeyanuij  Japanese  warship,  assists  in  bombardment 
of  Takow,  358. 

Yahei,  Hamada.    See  Hamo^  Yahei. 
Yamada,  Captain,  the  first  Japanese  to  enter  the 
capital,  312. 

Yamada  Coal  Company,  487,  48S. 
Yamaguchi,  Major-Geueral,  subjugation  of  Uakkas 
by  Japanese  troops  under,  367. 


Yamane,  Major-General,  324 ;  conducts  operations 
towards  Longtampo  (Sin tanlia),  328;  his  position 
menaced,  329;  repulses  insurgents,  330;  engage- 
ments of  coiumn  under  command  of,  331,  332,  333, 
336 ;  death  of,  340. 

Yanagiwara,  Japanese  Envoy  to  Peking,  151 ;  visit- 
ed by  Pan  Wi,  162. 

Yang,  General,  reported  killed  at  Senpitsusan,  333. 

Yang  Koan-Shung,  a  rebel  leader,  79. 

Yang  tsiang,  the  Chinese  Admiral,  his  expedition 
for  the  conquest  of  Japan  and  Loochoos,  4  ;  he 
clears  up  the  mystery  of  Formosa  and  the  Loo- 
choos, ib. 

Yanlhocincla  poecilorhynclia,  V. 

Yashiro,  Lieutenant,  I.  J.N.,  member  of  first  expedi- 
tion to  Botel  Tobago,  585. 

Yayeyama  Japanese  warship,  pursuit  of  steamer 
Thales  by,  363. 

Yen,  necessary  introduction  of  silver,' 618. 
Yeuri  (Wan-ni),  mat  making  carried  on  at,  529. 
Yensuiko    (Kiamtsuikang),    advance    of    Japanese 
troops  on,  360 ;  establishment  of  cho  at,  597. 

Fe5S0,  steamer,  a  pioneer  to  Formosan  ports,  171). 

Yokoyama,  Mr.  Sojiro,  Chief  of  Agricultural  Sect  on 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Industry,  as- 
sistance rendered  by,  515;  attention  given  lo  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  by,  554 ;  ugricultural  work 
of,  657. 

Yokura,  Mr.  M.,  member  of  first  expedition  to 
Botel  Tobago,  586. 

Yoshii,  Commodore  Count,  narrow  escape  of,  361. 

Yoshiiio,  Japanese  warship,  assists  in  bombardment 
of  Takow,  368 ;  arrival  of,  at  Anping,  to  discnss 
surrender,  362  ;  conveys  remains  of  Priuoo  Kit«- 
shirakawa  to  Japan,  365. 

Vuahsung,  coffee  grown  by,  554. 
Yuahku,  coffee  grown  by,  654. 
Yuan-chiug,  capture  of  fort,  268. 
Yiien-tszefu,  steamer,  a  pioneer  in  Formosa,  179. 
Yue-tao.     See  Aljyiiiia  Fibre  Plant. 
Yuiwaug,  ineffective  firing  from  fort,  267 ;   occupa- 
tion by  Japanese  of  fort,  268. 

Yukeng,  Government  sulphur  works  at,  500. 

Yulatsong.     See  Yuzeisho. 

Yung  Wing  (Dr.),  178. 

Yunlin.     ISee  Uiirin  and  Torohu, 

Yu-sam  tree,  558. 

Yu  Ta-yeou,  Admiral,  his  fieet  attacked  by  pirates, 

6  ;  liH  visits  Formosa,  ib. 
Yuzeisho  (YUlatseng),  coal  measures  at,  489. 

Zant  Rivbb,  40. 

Zealand.     See  Zelaiidia 

Zelundia,  fort,  description  of,  13  ;  36,  37;  blockaded 
by  Koxiuga,  38 ;  surrendered,  46 ;  the  seat  of 
Koxiuga's  court,  56;  Chdng-Ching's  court  at,  i&. ; 
held  by  British  force,  195,  404. 

Zelkowa  tree,  558. 

Ziindnadel  rifle,  used  first  against  Formosan  sava- 
ges, 115  note. 

Zingiber  officinale,  556. 

Zizania  agiiatica,  641. 

Zoology  of  Formosa,  appendix  III, 

Zosterops  simplex,  VIII,  XII. 

Zuiho  (Suihong),  attack  on,  by  rebels,  367;  valuable 
gold  deposits  at,  460  ;  office  for  gold  established  by 
mandarins  at,  466 ;  gold  deposits  worked  in  the 
district  of,  466 ;  centre  of  gold  washing  industry 
at,  467  ;  coal  measures  at,  489. 
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